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Contributors to the Sixth Volume 


AHERNE, CORNELIUS, Proressor or New TEs- 
TAMENT HWXEGESIS, Rector, St. JospPH’s Cox- 
Lege, Mitt Hitt, Lonpon: Galatians, Epistle 
to the. 


ALBERS, P.,S.J., Maasrricut, Ho~tntanp: Gorkum, 
The Martyrs of. 


ALDASY, ANTAL, Pu.D., Arcutvisr or THE Li- 
BRARY OF THE Nationat Museum, BupapEst: 
Gran, Archdiocese of. 


ALSTON, G. CYPRIAN, O.S.B., Downsrpz ABBry, 
Baru, Encianp: Fontenelle, Abbey of; Font- 
froide, Abbey of; Gall, Abbey of Saint; Gar- 
land; Gaudete Sunday; General Chapter; Glebe; 
Goscelin. 


ARENDZEN, J._P., S.T.D., M.A. (CantTas.), Pro- 
FEssOR OF Hoty Scripture, St. Epmunp’s 
CoLLeGE, Warr, ENGuaNnp: Gabriel Sionita; 
Gnosticism. 


ASTRAIN, ANTONIO, S.J., 
ier, Saint. 


AVELING, FRANCIS, S.T.D., Lonpon: 
Free-Thinkers. 


Maprip: Francis Xav- 
Form; 


BARBIERI, REMIGIO GUIDO, Tirutar BisHor 
or THEOpOsIOPOLIS, VicAR AposToLic or GI- 
BRALTAR: Gibraltar, Vicariate Apostolic of. 


BARNES, ARTHUR STAPYLTON, M.A. (Oxon. 
AND CANTAB. ), CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND: Glabrio, 
Manius Acilius. 


BARRETT, MICHAEL, O.S8.B., Bucxrr, Scor- 
LAND: Fort Augustus Abbey; Graham, Patrick, 


{ BARRY, ALBERT, C.SS.R., Limerick, IrELANp: 
Furniss, John. 


BENIGNI, UMBERTO, Prorsssor or EccuEsras- 
TIcAL History, Pont. CotLEGIo URBANO pI 
PropaGanpA, Rome: Ferentino, Diocese of; 
Fermo, Archdiocese of; Ferrara, Archdiocese of; 
Fiesole, Diocese of; Florence, ’ Archdiocese of: 
Foggia, Diocese of; Foligno, Diocese of; Forh, 
Diocese of; Fossano, Diocese of; Fossombrone, 
Diocese of; Frascati, Diocese of; Gaeta, Arch- 
diocese of; Gallipoli, Diocese of; Galluppi, 
Pasquale; ’ Galtelli-Nuoro, Diocese ‘of; Genoa, 
Archdiocese of; Gerace, Diocese of; Giberti, 
Gian Matteo; Gioberti, Vincenzo; Girgenti, 
Diocese of; Gonzaga, Ercole; Gonzaga, Scipione; 
Grassis, Paris de; Gravina and Montepeloso, 
Diocese of. 


BERGH, FREDERICK THOMAS, O.S.B., ABBor 
or Sr. AUGUSTINE’S, CARSHALTON, ‘Surrey, 
ENGLAND: Genuflexion. ; 

+ Deceased 


BEWERUNGE, H., Proressor or Caurcu Music, 
Sr. Parrick’s Cottecn, Maynootu, Dusuin: 
Gregorian Chant. 


BIHL, MICHAEL, O.F.M., Lecror or Eccunstasti- 
caL History, Cottecio San BoNAVENTURA, 
QuARACCHI, FLorENcE: Fraticelli; Friars Minor, 
Order of; Gerardus Odonis. 


BOOTHMAN, C. T., Kinestown, IRELAND: 
herbert, Maria Anne; Glanville, Ranulf de. 


Fitz- 


BOUDINHON, AUGUSTE-MARIE, 8.T.D., D.C.L., 
- Drrector, ‘‘Canonistn CONTEMPORAIN”, PRo- 
FESSOR OF Canon Law, INstITUT CATHOLIQUE, 
Paris: Forgery, Forger; Formularies; Gibert, 
Jean-Pierre; Glaire, Jean-Baptiste; Glosses, 
Glossaries, Glossarists. 


BRANN, HENRY A., D.D., New York: Grace, 
’ William Russell. 


BRAUN, JOSEPH, 8.J., 
Gloves, Episcopal. 


BELLEVUE, LUXEMBURG: 


BREHIER, LOUIS-RENE, Proressor or ANCIENT 
AND Mepigevat History, UNiversiry or CLER- 
MONT-F'HRRAND, Puy-pE-D6émex, FRANCE: Foul- 
que de Neuilly; Fregoso, F ederigo; Froissart, 
: ean; Gesta Dei per Francos; Godfrey of Bouil- 
on. 


BRIAULT, MAURICE, C.S.Sp., 
Vicariate Apostolic of. 


Paris: Gaboon, 


BROCK, HENRY M., S.J., PRoressor oF PHysics, 
Hoty Cross Cottecs, Worcester, Massacuvu- 
seTts: Ferdinand, Blessed; Feuillet, Louis; 
Fixlmillner, Placidus; Fontana, Felice; F érster, 
Arnold; Forster, Thomas Ignatius Maria; Fres- 
nel, Augustin-Jean; Gerbillon, Jean-Francois. 


BROWN, CHARLES FRANCIS WEMYSS, Locu- 

' oN CASTLE, PERTHSHIRE, ScoTLAND: Gandol- 

phy, Peter; Gervase, George; Goldwell, Thomas; ' 
Gother, John; Gradwell, Robert. 


BURKE, EDMUND, B.A., Instructor 1n Latin, 
CoLLEGE OF THE City or New York: Filelfo, 
Francesco; Forcellini, Egidio; Fust, John. 


BURTON, EDWIN, S.T.D., F.S. Hist. Soc., Vicr- 
PresipENT, St. Epmunp’s CoLLeGr, WaRE, 
Enetanp: Fenn, John; Finch, John, Venerable; 
Fitzalan, Henry; Fitzherbert, Sir Anthony; 
Fleming, Richard; Fletcher, John; Floyd, John; 
Formby, Henry; Fowler, John; Gardiner, 
Stephen; Geoffrey of Dunstable; Geoffrey of 
Monmouth; Gerard, Archbishop of York; Ger- 
vase of Canterbury; Gesta Romanorum; Goffe, 
Stephen; Goss, Alexander; Grant, Thomas; 
Green, Thomas Louis. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THE SIXTH VOLUME 


BUTLER, RICHARD URBAN, O.8.B., DownsipE 
ABBEY, Batu, ENGLAND: Gilbertines, Order of; 
Gilbert of Sempringham, Saint. 


CAMM, BEDE, O.8.B., B.A. (Oxon.), ERpINGTON 
ABBEY, BIRMINGHAM, Eneuanp: Feckenham, 
John de. 


CARTER, MARY GILMORE, New Yor«r: Gilmore, 
Patrick Sarsfield. 


CASANOVA, GERTRUDE, O.8.B., Sranprooxk 
Appry, WorcEsTER, Eneuanp: Gertrude the 
Sane Saint; Gertrude van der Oosten, Vener- 
able. j 


CASARTELLI, L. C., 8.T.D., BisHore or Saurorp, 
Eneuanp: Gentili, Aloysius. 


CHAPMAN, JOHN, O.S.B., B.A. (Oxon.), Prior oF 
St. THomas’s Appry, ErpincTon, BIRMINGHAM, 
Enauanp: Fathers of the Church; Fessler, 
Joseph; Firmilian, Bishop of Cesarea; Fulgen- 
tius, Fabius Claudius Gordianus, Saint; Gauden- 
tius, Saint; Gennadius I, Saint. 


CLEARY, GREGORY, O.F.M., 8.T.L., J.U.L., Pro- 
FESSOR OF Morat THEOLOGY AND Canon Law, 
Sr. Istpore’s CottEGE, Rome: Friar. 


CLEARY, HENRY W., Evrror, “New ZEALAND 
TasLer’, Dunepin, New Zpauanp: Goulburn, 
Diocese of. 


CLUGNET, JOSEPH-LEON-TIBURCE, Lirt.L., 
Paris: Gatianus, Saint; Gerard, Saint, Abbot of 
Brogne; Gerard, Saint, Bishop of Toul; Goar, 
Saint. 

COFFEY, PETER, §S.T.L., Pu.D., PROFESSOR OF 
PuiLosopxy, St. PaTRick’s CoLLEGE, MAYNOOTH, 


Dus: Gilbert de la Porrée; Godfrey of Fon- 
taines. 


COLEM: AN, AMBROSE, O.P., M.R.I.A., Sr. Say- 
IOUR’S PRIoRY, Dustin: Felix III, Saint, Pope; 
Felix of Nola, ‘Saint. 


CONNOLLY, ARTHUR THEODORE, B.D., Bos- 
Ton: Fitton, James. 


COOREMAN, JOSEPH, 8.J., V.G., Generau Mana- 
GER OF THE SCHOOLS OF THE DIOCESE OF GALLE, 
Cryton: Galle, Diocese of. 


CORBETT, JOHN, S.J., 


Psalms. 


New York: Gradual 


CORDIER, HENRI, Prorsssor at tHE ScHooL FoR 
ORIENTAL LivinG Laneuaces, Paris: Gaubil, 
Antoine. 


CRAM, RALPH ADAMS, F.R.G.S., F. Am. Insr. 
ARCHITECTS, PRESIDENT, Boston Society oF 
ARCHITECTS, Boston: Gothic Architecture. 


CREUTZBERG, HEINRICH AUGUST, Px.D., 
KREFELD, Germany: George the Bearded. 


CRIVELLI, CAMILLUS, S.J., Prorzssor or Grn- 
ERAL History, INSTITUTO Crenvirico, Crry oF 
Mexico: Figueroa, Francisco Garefa de la Rosa; 
Gémara, Francisco Lépez de. 


CUTHBERT, FATHER, O.S.F.C., Crawiny, Sus- 
SEX, ENGLAND: Felix of Cantalice, Saint; Fidelis 
of Sigmaringen, Saint; Francis of Paula, Saint; 
Fytch, William Benedict; Gennings, Edmund 
and John. 
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D’ALTON, E. A., M.R.I.A., ArHEnRy, IRELAND: 
Fitzpatrick, William J obn; Fleming, Patrick; 
Galway and Kilmacduagh, Diocese of. 


DEBUCHY, PAUL, 8.J., Lirr.L., Encuren, BEt- 
GIUM: Gagliardi, Achille; Gaudier, Antoine le; 
Gisbert, Blaise. 


DEGERT, ANTOINE, LL.D., Eprror, ‘La Revup 
DELA ’Gascorene”, PROFESSOR OF Latin Livera- 
TURE, InsTITUT CATHOLIQUE, TouLouse: Féne- 
lon, Francois de Behe de la Mothe; Gallican- 
ism. 


DELAMARRE, LOUIS N., Pu.D., Instructor IN 
FRENCH, CotrmcE or THE City or New York: 
Fauriel, Charles-Claude; Florian, Jean-Pierre 
Claris; ’Gebhart, Emile; ‘Gilbert, Nicolas-Joseph- 
Laurent; Giraud de Borneil. 


DELANY, JOSEPH, S.T.D., New York: Fear 
(from’ moral standpoint) ; Gluttony; Good Faith. 

DE SMEDT, CH.,8.J., Brussmts: Gamans, Jean, 

DEVINE, ARTHUR, C.P., Proressor or THEOL- 
ogy, Sr. SAvIouR’s RETREAT, BROADWAY, 
WORCESTERSHIRE, ENGLAND: Gabriel Possenti, 
Blessed. 


DEVITT, E. J., S.J., Prormssor or PsycHouoey, 
GrorGETOwN UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON: George- 
town University. 


DINNEEN, MICHAEL FRANCIS, §8.T.D., Pro- 
FESSOR OF Morat THEOLOGY, Sr. Mary’ s UnI- 
VERSITY, BALTIMORE: Good, The Highest. 


DIONNE, N. E., M.D., LL.D., Lisrartan To THE 
LEGISLATURE OF ’ QuEBEC: 
Honoré. 


DONOVAN, STEPHEN M., O.F.M., WasxHineron: 
Ferber, Nicolaus; Fonseca, José Ribeiro da; 
Fonseca Soares, Antonio da; Francis Solanus, 
Saint; Frassen, ‘Claude; Gaudentius of Brescia. 


DOUMIC, RENE, Memser or THE Frencu AcapEMy, 
Literary AND Dramatic Critic, ‘“Revub DES 
Drvux Monpss’’, Panis: French Literature. 


DRISCOLL, JAMES F., 8.T.D., New Yor: Firma- 
ment; Gog and Magog; Golden Calf. 


DRISCOLL, JOHN THOMAS, M.A., 8.T.L., Fonpa, 
New York: Fetishism. 


D’SA, MANOEL F. X., Princrpan, ANTONIO DE 
Souza Scuoot, Mazacon, BompBay, Inpra: Gar- 
cia, Gonsalo, Saint. 


DUBRAY, CHARLES A., §.M.,8.T.B., Px. D., Pro- 
FESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY, Marist CoLiycE, Wasu- 
INGTON: Franchi, Ausonio; Gaultier, Aloisius- 
Edouard-Camille; Gédoyn, Nicolas; Gérando, 
Joseph-Marie de; Ginoulhiac, Jacques-Marie- 
Achille; Girard, Jean-Baptiste. 


DUNFORD, DAVID, Diocrsan INSPECTOR OF 
Scxooxs, Hoppespon, HERTFORDSHIRE, ENG- 
LAND: Fear (in Canon Law); Foundation; Gar- 
dellini, Aloisio; Funeral Dues; Gavantus, Barto- 
lommeo. 


DUNN, ARCHIBALD JOSEPH, F\S.S., F.R. Hist. 
Soc., Lonpon: Feilding, Rudolph William Basil. 


Fréchette, Louis- 
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DUNN, JOSEPH, Pu.D., Prorrssor or Ceitic Lan- 
GUAGE AND LITERATURE, CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
or America, WasHINGTON: Filliucius, Felix. 


EDMONDS, COLUMBA, O.8.B., Fort Augustus, 
ScoTLAND: Gildas, Saint. 


ENGELHARDT, ZEPHYRIN, O.F.M., Warson- 
VILLE, CALIFORNIA: Friars Minor i in ‘America. 


EWING, JOHN GILLESPIE, M.A., San Juan, 
Porto Rico: Gillespie, Eliza Maria; Gillespie, 
Neal Henry. 


FANNING, WILLIAM H. W., S.J., Prormssor or 
CuurcH History anp Canon Law, Sv. Louis 
University, St. Louris: Filial Church; Forum, 
Ecclesiastical. 


FAVREAU, J. ARTHUR, Secretary, Socrtitt His- 
TORIQUE FRANCO-AMERICAINE, Boston: French 
Catholics in the United States. 


FENLON, JOHN F.,S.S., S.T.D., Presipent, Sr. 
Austin’s CoLLEGE, BROOKLAND, DISTRICT OF 
CotumBIA, PROFESSOR OF SACRED SCRIPTURE, 
Sr. Mary’s Seminary, Battimore: Fouard, 
Constant; Gosselin, Jean-Edmé-Auguste. 


FISCHER, JOSEPH, S.J., Proressor or GroG- 
RAPHY AND History, Stetya Marutina CoL- 
LHGE, FELDKIRCH, AusTRIA: Fillastre, Guillaume. 


FITA Y COLOMER, FIDEL, S.J., Memper or THE 
Royau AcapEmy or History, Maprip: Funchal, 
Diocese of; Granada, Archdiocese of. 


FORD, JEREMIAH D. M., M.A., Pu.D., PRroressor 
or FRENCH AND SPANISH LANGUAGES, HARVARD 
University, CAMBRIDGE, Massacuusetts: Fer- 
reira, Antonio; Filicaja, ‘Vincenzo da; Folengo, 
Teofilo; Gallego, Juan Nicasio; Gareilasso de la 
Vega; Giraldi, Giovanni Battista; Giusti, Giu- 
seppe; Goldoni, Carlo; Gomes De Amorim, Fran- 
cisco; Gonzalo ‘de Berceo; Gozzi, Carlo. 


FORTESCUE, ADRIAN, §8.T.D., P.D., Letca- 
WORTH, HERTFORDSHIRE, ENGLAND: Gennadius 
II, Patriarch of Constantinople; Gennadius of 
Marseilles; George Hamartolus; Georgius Syn- 
cellus; Gloria in Excelsis Deo: Gospel in the 
Liturgy; Gradual; Greece; Greek Rites. 


FOURNET, PIERRE-AUGUSTE, §.S., M.A., Pro- 
FESSOR OF History, CoLLincr DE Monrreat, 


MonrTreAL: Gal, Saint; Galland, Antoine: 
Gaume, Jean-J oseph; ; Gousset, Thomas-Marie- 
Joseph. . 


FOX, JAMES J., S.T.D., PRorrssor or PHILOSOPHY, 
Sr. ‘Tuowas’ 8 Cottman, WASHINGTON: Glory: 
00 


FOX, WILLIAM, B:S., M.E., Assoctate PRoFEssoR 
or Puysics, COLLEGE OF THE City or New YORK: 
Faye, Hervé-Auguste-Etienne-Albans; Fizeau, 
Armand-Hippolyte-Louis; Foucault, Jean-Bert- 
asian -Léon; Fraunhofer, ay oseph von; Galvani, 

ulgl. 


FUENTES, VENTURA, B.A., M.D., Instructor, 
CoLiece or THE City or New York: Fernandez 
de Palencia, Diego; Feyj60 y Montenegro, Benito 
Jerénimo; Figueroa, Francisco de; Flérez, En- 
rique; Garcilasso de la Vega (The Inca).. 


FUREY, JOHN, U.S.N., Retrrep, Brooxtyn, New 
York: Grasse, Francois-J oseph- -Paul de. 


GEMELLI, AGOSTINO, O.F.M., M.D.C.M., Hon- 
ORARY PRorgssorR oF HistoLoGy, PROFESSOR OF 
Pasrorat Mepicine, Drrecror, “Rivista DI 
Friiosorta Nro-scoxastica”’, Mizan: Fortunato 
of Brescia. 


\ . 
GERARD, JOHN, §8.J., F.L.S., Lonpon: 
Galileo. 


GEUDENS, FRANCIS MARTIN, O.Pram., AxBBot 
TrruLaR oF Baruines, Corpus Curisti PRiory, 
Mancuester, EncGianp: Floreffe, Abbey of; 
Frigolet, Abbey of; Goffine, Leonard. 


GIETMANN, GERARD, 8.J., TsacHer or CLAssicaL 
LANGUAGES AND AtstTHETICS, St. Ianatrus CoL- 
LUGE, VALKENBURG, Hoxuanp: Fihrich, Joseph; 
Ghiberti, Lorenzo di Cione; Girardon, Francois. 


GIGOT, FRANCIS E.,8.T.D., Prornssor oF SACRED 
ScrIPTURE, Sr. JospPH’ s SEMINARY, Dunwoopte, 
New York: Gabbatha; Gad; Gamaliel; Ged- 
eon; Generation; Gentiles; Glosses, Seriptural; 
Gospel and Gospels. 


GILLET, LOUIS, Parts: Ferrari, Gaudenzio; Feti, 
Domenico: Flandrin, Jean-Hippolyte; Fouquet, 
Jehan; Francia (Francesco Raibolini); Fromen- 
tin, Eugene; Ghirlandajo (Domenico di Tomasso 
Bigordi) ; Giotto di Bondone; Giulio Romano; 
Gossaert, Jan. 


GILMARTIN, THOMAS P., S.T.D., Vicn-Prest- 
DENT, Sv. Parrick’s CoLLEGE, Maynootu, Dus- 
Lin: Good Friday. 


GOYAU, GEORGES, Assocratr Eprror, ‘‘ REVUE 
pES Dreux Monpes”, Paris: Fesch, Joseph; 
Fleury, André-Hercule; France; Francis 1 
King of France; Fréjus, Diocese of; Gallia 
Christiana; Gap, Diocese of. 


GRATTAN-FLOOD, WILLIAM H., M.R.LA. »Mous.D., 
RosEMOUNT, EnNIscorrHy, "IRELAND: Ferns, 
Diocese of; Finan, Saint; Finnian of Moville, 
Saint; Fintan, Saints: Fothad, Saint; Gerald, 
Saint: Giordani, Tommaso; Giovanelli, Ruggi- 
ero; Gobban Saer. 


GREANEY, JOHN J.,8.T.L., Prrrspurc, PEnNsyL- 
vania: Fitzralph, Richard. 


GUERIN, CHARLES, Prerecr Apostoric, GHAR- 
pata, Arrica: Ghardaia, Prefecture Apostolic of. 


Galilei, 


HAGEN, JOHN G., S.J., Vatican -OBSERVATORY, 
Rome: Gassendi, Pierre. 


HAMMER, BONAVENTURE, O.F.M., LaFayette, 
Inprana: Fort Wayne, Diocese of. 


HANDLEY, MARIE LOUISE, New Yorx: Gasser 
von Valhorn, Joseph. 


HARTIG, OTTO, Assistant LIBRARIAN OF THE 
Royat Liprary, Munich: Gama, Vasco da; 
Geography and the Church; Glarean, Henry. 


HASSETT, MAURICEM., S.T.D., Harrissure, 
PENNSYLVANIA: Fish, Symbolism of the; Fos- 
sors; Graffiti. 


HEALY, JOHN, §.T.D., LL.D., M.R.1.A., ArcH- 
BISHOP OF Tuam, SENATOR OF THE Roya UNI- 
VERSITY OF IRELAND: Glendalough, School of. 
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HEALY, PATRICK J., S.T.D., Assistant PRo- 
FESSOR OF CHuRcH History, CatHoLtic UNIVER- 
SITY oF AMERICA, WASHINGTON: Faustus of Riez; 
Felicissimus; Firmicus Maternus; Flavia Domi- 
tilla; Fulgentius Ferrandus. 


HECKMANN, FERDINAND, O.F.M., TeacHER or 
LaTIN AND GREEK, FRANcIScAN MONASTERY, 
Wasuineron; Ferdinand III, Saint. 


HERBERMANN, CHARLES G., Pu.D., LL.D., 
Lirt. D., K.S.G., Prorsssor or Latin LANGUAGE 
AND LITERATURE, COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF 
New York: Frank, Michael Sigismund. 


HIND, GEORGE ELPHEGE, O.8.B., Guamorcan- 
SHIRE, Waves: Faversham Abbey; Folkestone 
Abbey; Fountains Abbey; Furness Abbey- 


HOEBER, KARL, Px.D., Eprror, ‘‘ Vorkszer- 
TuNG”’ AND ‘“‘AKADEMISCHE MOoNATSBLATTER’”’, 
CotoGneE: Galerius, Valerius Maximianus; Gal- 
lienus, Publius Licinius Egnatius; Graz, Uni- 
versity of. 


HOFFMANN, ALEXIUS, O.8.B., Sr. 
LEGE, COLLEGEVILLE, Minnesota: Feder, Jo- 
hann Michael; Feilmoser, Andreas Benedict; 
Feneberg, John Michael Nathanael. 


HOLWECK, FREDERICK G., Sr. Louts, Missounrt: 
Feasts, Ecclesiastical. 


HUDLESTON, GILBERT ROGER, 0.8.B., Down- 
sIpE ABBEY, Batu, ENGLAND: Glastonbury 
Abbey; Gregory I, Saint, Pope. 


HULL, ERNEST R., S.J., Eprror, ‘‘Tae Exam- 
INER’”’, Bompay, Inp1A: Goa, Archdiocese of. 


Joun’s CoL- 


HUNT, LEIGH, Prorsssor or Art, COLLEGE oF 
THE City oF New York: Gaillard, Claude- 
Ferdinand; Giocondo, Fra Giovanni; Giorgione; 
Goya y Lucientes, Francisco José de. 


ON THOMAS JOHN, Dusiin: Goyaz, Diocese 
of. 


HUNTER-BLAIR, Sir D. O., Bart., O.S.B., M.A., 
OxForRD: Foreman, Andrew; Free Church of Scot- 
land; Gillis, James. 


HUONDER, ANTHONY, S.J., Eprror, ‘‘Karuo- 
LISCHE MISsIONEN’”’ BELLEVUE, LUXEMBURG: 
Fridelli, Xaver Ehrenbert; Fritz, ’ Samuel. 


HYDE, DOUGLAS, LL.D., Litr.D., M.R.1.A., 
FRENCHPARK, Co. Roscommon, IRELAND: Four 
Masters, Annals of the. 


ISENBERG, ANTHONY FRANCIS, Eprror, 
“ MoRNING Star”, New Or LEANs, ‘LOUISIANA: 
Gayarré, Charles Etienne Arthur. 


JAROSSEAU, ANDRE, O.M. Car., Trrutar BisHop 
OF SoaTRA, VICAR AposToLic OF GALLA, Harar, 
AsyssInia: Galla, Vicariate Apostolic of. 


JARRETT, BEDE, O.P., B.A. (Oxon.), S.T.L., Sr. 
Dominic’s Priory, Lonpon: Feudalism. 


JENNER, HENRY, F.S.A., Lave or tap Bririsu 
Museum, Lonvon: Gallican Rite, The. 


JEROME, MOTHER MARY, Doytz, New York: 
Felician Sisters. 


JOYCE, GEORGE HAYWARD, S.J., M.A. (Oxon.), 
PROFESSOR OF Loatc, STONYHURST CoLiEep, 
BLACKBURN, ENGLAND: Fundamental Articles. 


KAMPERS, FRANZ, Pu.D., Prorrssor or MEDIE- 
VAL AND MopERN CHURCH History, UNIVERSITY 
or BresLau: Frederick I; Frederick II; Ger- 
many, from the beginning 'to 1556; Godfrey of 
Viterbo. 


KEILEY, JARVIS, M.A., GRantTwoop, NEw JER- 
SEY: Georgia. 


KELLY, BLANCHE M., New Yorx: Ferrer, Ra- 
fael; Gerona, Diocese of; Granada, University 
of; ’Griissel, Lorenz. 


KELLY, LEO A., Pa.B., RocHESTER, 
Frankfort, Council of. 


KIRSCH, JOHANN PETER, S.T.D., Domestic 
PRELATE, PROFESSOR OF PATROLOGY AND CHRIS- 
TIAN ARCHEOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF FRIBOURG 
SwiTZHRLAND: Felicitas, Saint;  Felicitas and 
Perpetua, Saints; Felix I, Saint, Pope; Felix II, 
Pope; Felix IV, Pope; Felix Vis Antipope: 
Flaccilla, Atlia; Fleury, Claude; Florentina, 
Saint; Florus; Formosus, pe F orty Martyrs; 
Four Crowned Martyrs; Fribourg, niversity 
of; Fridolin, Saint; F uleran, Saint; Fulgentius, 
Saint; F iinfkirchen, Diocese of; Funk, Franz 
Xaver von; Galletti, Pietro Luigi; Gaudiosus, 
Bishop of Tarazona; Germanus I, Saint; Gobe- 


New York: 


linus, Person; Garres, Guido; Gores, ‘Johann | 


Joseph; Gregory X, Blessed, Pope. 


KITTELL, FERDINAND, LORETTO, PrEnnsy1- 
vaNniIA: Gallitzin, Demetrius Augustine. 


_ KLAAR, KARL, GovERNMENT ARcHIVIST, INNs- 


BRUCK: Ferdinand II. 


KURTH, GODEFROID, Director, Breteran His- 
TORICAL INSTITUTE, Rome: Frankenberg, Johann 
Heinrich; Franks, The; Fredegarius; Granvelle, 
Antoine Perrenot de. 


LADEUZE, PAULIN, 8.T.D., Recror, UNIVERSITY 
or Louvain: Goossens, Pierre-Lambert. 


LAFLAMME, J. K. L., Eprror-1n-Cuter, “L’Action 
SocraLE”’, QUEBEC: French Catholics in the 
United States. 


LALANDE, LOUIS, §.J., Monrtreat, ree 
Félix, Célestin-Joseph; ” Fléchier, Esprit; Fray- 
ssinous, Denis de; Freppel, Charles-Emile. 


LAUCHERT, FRIEDRICH, Pu.D., AacnEen: Feb- 
ronianism; Geissel, Johannes ‘von; Gerhoh of 
Reichersberg; Granderath, Theodor. 


LAURENTIUS, JOSEPH, S.J., Prorpssor oF 
CANON Law, Sr. IGNaTIUS CoLiEen, VALKEN- 
BURG, Houanp: Fiscal Procurator; Fiscal of the 
Holy ’ Office. 


LAVIGNE, DAVID E., Eprtor, “La Tripunn”, 
Woonsocker, RHODE ISLAND: French Catholies 
in the United States. 


LEBRUN, CHARLES, C.J.M., S.T. D., SUPERIOR, 
Hoty HEART SEMINARY, HALIFAX, Nova Scorra: 
Good Shepherd, Our Lady of Charity of the. 


LECLERCQ, HENRI, 0.8.B., Lonpon: Ferriéres, 
Abbey of; Fire, ’Liturgical Use of; Flavigny, 
Abbey of: Gams, Pius Bonifacius; Gerbert, 


Martin; Goar, Jacques; Grace at Meals; Gran- 


colas, Jean. 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO 


LEJAY, PAUL, Frttow or THE UNIVERSITY oF 
FRANCE, PROFESSOR, CatTHonic UNIVERSITY OF 
Paris: Fortunatus, Venantius Honorius Cle- 
mentianus; Garet, Jean; Garland, John; Gaul, 
Christian. 


LENHART, JOHN M., O.M.Cap., Lector or PHILos- 
oPpHy, Sq. FIetis Monastery, VICTORIA, 
Kansas: Forbes, John. 


LENNOX, PATRICK JOSEPH, B.A., Prorrssor 
or EnGLisH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, CATHO- 
tic UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, WasuINGroN: 
Gower, John. 


LINDSAY, LIONEL ST. GEORGE, B.Sc., Pu.D., 
Eprror-1N-CHIEr, “La Novve.ie France”, 
QuEBEC: Frontenac, Louis de Buade; Garneau, 
Frangois-Xavier; Garnier, Charles; Gaspé, 
Philippe Aubert de; Goupil, René; Gravier, 
Jacques. 


LINS, JOSEPH, Frerpure 1m BREISGAU, GERMANY: 
Frankfort-on-the-Main; Freiburg (City, Arch- 
diocese, University) ; Fulda, Diocese of; Ger- 
many, Vicariate Apostolic of Northern; Gesellen- 
-vereine; Gnesen-Posen, Archdiocese of. 


LOUGHLIN, JAMES F., S.T.D., Puitape rata: 
Friends, "Society of; Gelasius Il, Pope; Gregory 
VIII, Pope; Gregory VIII, Antipope. 


MAAS, A. J., S.J., Rector, Woopstock CoLLEcE, 
MARYLAND: Filioque; ’Forer, Laurenz; Gene- 
alogy (in the Bible); Genealogy of Christ; Gib- 
bons, John; Gibbons, Richard. 


MacAULEY, PATRICK J., Betrast, IRevanp: 
Gagarin, Ivan Sergejewitch; Gifford, William; 
Gonnelieu, Jéréme de. 


MacCAFFREY, JAMES, S.T.L., Pa.D., Sr. Part- 
RICK’S Cotas, Maynooru, Dusun: Fleming, 
Thomas; French, Nicholas; Giraldus Cam- 
brensis. 

MacERLEAN, ANDREW A., New York: Fin- 

barr, Saint; Garzon, Diocese of; Genevieve, 

Saint; George Pisides; Germain, Saint, Bishop 

of Auxerre; Germain, Saint, Bishop of Paris; 

Giffard, Bonaventure; Gilbert, Sir John Thomas; 

Glaber, Raoul; Goajira, Vicariate Apostolic of; 

Goodman, Godfrey. 


McMAHON, ARTHUR L., O.P., St. Dominic’s 
Priory, San FRANcIsco: Ferre, Vincent; Gali- 
lee; Gravina, Dominic. 


MACPHERSON, EWAN, New York: Garcia Mor- 
eno, Gabriel. 


MAEREH, R., S.T.D., Prorressor or CHRISTIAN 
ARCH OLOGY, University of Louvain: Garrucci, 
Raffaele. 


MAES, CAMILLUS P., 8.T.D., BisHop or Covinc- 
TON, KENTUCKY: Flaget, Benedict Joseph; For- 
bin-Janson, Charles - Auguste - Marie - Joseph, 
. Comte de. 


ne, JOHN, C.SS.R., Romp; Gerard Majella, 
aint. 


MAHER, MICHAEL, §.J., Lirr.D., M.A. (Lonpon); 


Director OF Srupres AND PROFESSOR or Prpa- 
Gocics, STONYHURST Conner, BLACKBURN, 
Eneuanp: Free Will. 
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MANN, HORACE K., Herapmaster, St. Curs- 
BERT’S GRAMMAR Scxoon, NEWCASTLE-ON-TyNE, 
Eneuanp: Gregory II, Saint, Pope; Gregory IIT; 
Saint, Pope; Gregory IV, Pope: Gregory V, 
Pope: Gregory VI, Pope; Gregory VI, Anti- 
pope. 


MARIQUE, PIERRE JOSEPH, Instructor in 
FRENCH, COLLEGE OF THE Crry or New YorK: 
Féval, Paul-Henri-Corentin; Flanders; Fleuriot, 
7Zénaide-Marie-Anne. 


MEDIN, JOSEPH, Great Faris, Montana: Great 
Falls, Diocese of. 


MEEHAN, THOMAS F., New Yorx: Fitz-Simons, 
Thomas; Foresters, Catholic Orders of; Foster, 
John Gray; Galveston, Diocese of; Garesché, 
Julius Peter; Gaston, William; Geraldton, Dio- 
cese of; Grand Rapids, Diocese of; Green Bay, 
Diocese of. 


MEIER, GABRIEL, O.8.B., Ernstmpnin, Switzpr- 
LAND: Fructuosus of Braga, Saint; Fructuosus 
of Tarragona, Saint. 


MEISTERMANN, BARNABAS, O.F.M., Lecror, 
-ConvenT oF 8. Satvaror, JeRUSALEM: Geth- 
semani. 


MBERSHMAN, FRANCIS, O.8.B.,8.T.D., Prorsssor 
or Morat THHoLoey, CANON Law, AND LituRGyY, 
Sr. JoHn’s UNIVERSITY, COLLEGEVILLE, MINNE- 
soTa: Felix and Adauctus, Saints; Feria; Fla- 
bellum; Funeral Pall; Galla, Saint; Gallicanus, 
Saints; Garnier, Jean; Genesius (1. Genesius, 
a comedian at Rome; 2. Genesius of Arles; 3. 
Genesius, Bishop or Clermont; 4. Genesius, 
Count of Clermont; 5. Genesius, Archbishop of 
Lyons); Gervasius ‘and Protasius, Saints; Gott- 
schalk, Saint. 


MOONEY, JAMES, Unirep States Ersnocoaisr, 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, WASHINGTON: Flat- 
head Indians; Ghost Dance. 


MORICE, A.G., O.M.I., Sr. Bonrrace, Manrroza, 
CANADA: Garin, ‘André. 


MUELLER, ULRICH F., C.PP.S., Prorrssor or 
PurLosopuHy, St. CHARLES BORROMEO SEMINARY, 
CARTHAGENA, Ouro: Gaspare del Bufalo, Blessed. 


MULCAHY, CORNELIUS, Proressor or RHETORIC, 
Sr. Parrick’s CoLttece, Maynoots, Dustin: 
Fergus, Saint; Fiacc, Saint; Fiacre, Saint; Fur- 
sey, Saint; Germaine Cousin, Saint. 


MURPHY, JOHN F. X.,8.J., Woopstock CoLLEGE, 
Maryianp: Faustinus and Jovita, Saints; Filli- 
ucci, Vincenzo; Fonseca, Pedro da; Franzelin, 
Johann Baptist; Frowin, Blessed; Gelasius I, 
Saint, Pope; Giles, Saint; Gordianus and Epi- 
machus, Saints; Gorgonius, Saint. 


MYERS, EDWARD, M.A. (Cantas.), PROFESSOR OF 
Doematic THEOLOGY AND Parrouoey, Sr. Ep- 
MUND’s CoLLEGE, WARE, ENGLAND: Gelasius of 
Cyzicus; George of Trebizond; Giffard, God- 
frey; Giffard, William. 


OBRECHT, EDMOND, O.C.R., GprHsEMANI ABBBY, 
KENTUCKY: Feuillants; Florians, The; Géramb, 
Ferdinand de; Gervaise, F rancois-Armand; 
Gethsemani, Abbey of Our Lady of. 


O’BRIEN, JOHN JOSEPH, Pu.D., Cotiece or Sr. 
Tuomas, St. Pavt, Minnesora: Gibault, Pierre. 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THE SIXTH VOLUME 


OESTREICH, THOMAS, O.8.B., Prorressor oF 
Cuurcu History AND SACRED SCRIPTURE, Mary- 
HELP ABBEY, BrtMont, NortH CAROLINA: 
Florilegia; Gregory VII, Saint, Pope. 


O’KANE, MICHAEL M., O.P., Pu.D., S.T.L., Lim- 
ERICK, IRELAND: Felix of Valois, Saint. 


OLIGER, LIVARIUS, O.F.M., Lecror or CuurcH 
History, Comuecio 8. Antonio, Rome: Feuar- 
dent, Frangois; Francis, Rule of Saint. 


OTT, MICHAEL, O.S.B., Po.D., PRoressor oF THE 
History or Putwosopxy, St. JoHNn’s UNIVER- 
sity, COLLEGEVILLE, Minnesota: Forster, Fro- 
benius; Fulbert of Chartres; Fiirstenberg, Franz 
Friedrich Wilhelm von; Gebhard of Constance; 
Gemblours; Génebrard, Gilbert; Gerberon, 
Gabriel; | Gertrude of Aldenberg, Blessed; 
Gertrude of Hackeborn; Gertrude of Nivelles, 
Saint; Gil de Albornoz, Alvarez Carillo; Gil of 
Santarem, Blessed; Gottschalk of Orbais; Gétt- 
weig, Abbey of; Gregory IX, Pope; Gregory XI, 
Pope. , 


OTTEN, JOSEPH, Pirtssure, 
Gounod, Charles-Frangois. 


PAOLI, FRANCESCO, §8.J., Rome: Frances of 
Rome, Saint; Francis Caracciolo, Saint; Giu- 
seppe Maria Tommasi, Blessed. 


PENNSYLVANIA: 


PARKINSON, HENRY, 8.T.D., Pux.D., Recror, 
Oscotr CoL~EGr, BrrmMincHaM, ENGLAND: 
Fitter, Daniel. 


PERNIN, RAPHAEL, O.S.F.S., ALBANO-LAZIALE, 
Iraty: Francis de Sales; Saint. 


PHILLIMORE, JOHN SWINNERTON, M.A. 
(Oxon.), PRorrssor oF HuMANiItTIES, UNIVER- 
sity or Guascow: Glasgow, University of. 


PLASSMAN, THOMAS, O.F.M., Px.D., §.T.D., 
Rome: Francis of Fabriano, Blessed; Galatino, 
Pietro Colonna. 


POHLE, JOSEPH, 8.T.D., Px.D., J.C.L., Prorzssor 
oF Doematic THEroLocy, UNIVERSITY OF BreEs- 
LAU: Grace; Grace, Controversies on. 


POLLEN, JOHN HUNGERFORD, §S.J., Lonpon: 
Fitzherbert, Thomas; Fitzsimon, Henry; For- 
tescue, Adrian, Blessed; Freeman, William, 
Venerable; Frideswide, Saint; Garlick, Nicholas, 
Venerable; Garnet, Henry; Garnet, Thomas, 
Venerable; Gerard, John; Gerard, Myles; Ger- 
ard, Richard; German Gardiner, Blessed; Good- 
man, John, Venerable; Gordon Riots; Green, 
Hugh, Venerable. 


PONCELET, ALBERT, 8.J., Brusses: Gall, Saint. 


POOLE, THOMAS H., New Yorx: Fontana, Carlo; 
Galilei, Alessandro; Gau, Franz Christian; Gaulli, 
Giovanni Battista. 


POPE, HUGH, O.P., Hawxnsyarp Priory, RuGe- 
LEY, ENcuAND: Gabriel, Archangel. 


POTAMIAN, BROTHER, F.S.C., D.Sc. (Lonpon), 
Proressor or Puysics, MannaTraAn COLLEGE, 
New York: Gordon, Andrew. 


QUINN, STANLEY J., New York: Fremin, James; 
recta G Julien; Gilbert Islands, Vicariate Apos- 
tole of. 


RANDOLPH, BARTHOLOMEW, C.M., M.A., 
TEACHER OF PHILOSOPHY AND CHURCH History, 
St. Joun’s Cotitecn, Brooktyn, New Yor«k: 
Francis Regis Clet, Blessed. 


REINHOLD, GREGOR, Frersure mm BREIsGau, 
GERMANY: G6rz, Archdiocese of. 


REMY, ARTHUR F. J., M.A., Pu.D., Apsoncr Pro- 
FESSOR OF GBHRMANIC PHILOLOGY, COLUMBIA 
University, New Yorx: Feuchtersleben, Ernst 
von; Flodoard; Friedrich von Hausen; German 
iaicralaee: Gottfried von Strasburg; Grail, The 

oly. 


RICKABY, JOHN, §.J., Prorrssor or Eruaics, 
Sronyyuurst CoLttpGn, BuackBuRN, ENGLAND: 
Fortitude. 


RITCHIE, JOHN CANON, Diocnsan Sxucrerary, 
Guascow: Glasgow, Archdiocese of. 


ROBINSON, PASCHAL, O.F.M., Wasnineron: 
Fioretti di 8. Francesco d’Assisi; Franciscan 
Order; Francis of Assisi, Saint. 

ROCK, P. M. J., Lovisyirtn, Kentucky: Golden 

Rose. 


ROY, J. EDMOND, Lirt.D., F.R.S.C., Orrtcer or 
THE FrencH AcAaprEMy, Orrawa, CANADA: Fer- 
land, Jean-Baptiste-Antoine. 


RUDGE, FLORENCE MARIE, M.A., Younes- 
TOWN, Outo: Faunt, Lawrence Arthur: Ferndn- 
dez, Antonio; Ferndndez, Juan; Finglow, John, 
Venerable; Flavian, Saint; Fontbonne, Jeanne; 
Good Samaritan, Sisters of the. 


RYAN, JOHN A., §.T.D., Proressor or Moran 
TuHEoLocy, St. Paun Seminary, Str. Pauvt, 
Minnesota: Foundling Asylums. 


SALEMBIER, LOUIS, §.T.D., Prorrssor or CHurcH 
Hisrory, Untversity or Litte: Gerson, Jean le 
Charlier de. 


SALSMANS, JOSEPH, §.J., Prormssor or Morau 
THEOLOGY AND Canon Law, Jesurr CoLLnGs, 
Louvain: Génicot, Edward; Gobat, George; 
Gonzalez de Santalla, Thyrsus. 


SAUER, JOSEPH, 8.T.D., Eprror, ‘‘Runpscwav”, 
Proressor oF THEOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF FREI- 
BURG, GuRMANY: Ferstel, Heinrich Freiherr von; 
Fontana, Domenico. 


SAUVAGEH, G. M., C.8.C., 8.T.D., Pu.D., Proressor 
or Dogmatic THroLoey, Hoty Cross CoLunan, 
Wasuineton: Fideism; Gerdil, Hyacinthe-Sig- 
ismond; Gratry, Auguste-Joseph-Alphonse. 


SCANNELL, THOMAS B. CANON, §S.T.D., Eprror, 
“Carnotic Dictionary”, WryYBRIDGE, ENG- 
LAND: Frequent Communion; Gift, Supernatural; 
Gordian, Roman Emperors; Gratian, Roman 
Emperor. 


SCHAEFER, FRANCIS J., §.T.D., Px.D., Pro- 
FESSOR OF CHurcH History, St. Paut Spemi- 
NARY, Sv. Paut, Minnesota: Gassner, Johann 
Joseph; Geoffrey of Clairvaux; Geoffrey of 
Vendome. .. ; 


SCHEID, N.,8.J., Srerza Matutina CotinGe, Fetp- 
ones Austria: Geiler von Kaysersberg, 
ohann. 
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SCHIRP, FRANCIS M., Pa.D., Instructor, Loyoua 
Scnoot, New York: Germans in the United 
States. 


SCHLAGER, HEINRICH PATRICIUS, Harre- 
VELD, LICHTENVOORDE, Houuanp: Feller, Fran- 
gois-Xavier de; Ficker, Julius; Gallandi, Andrea; 
Gallitzin, Adele Amalie; ° Gervase of Tilbury; 
Gfrérer, August Friedrich; Giannone, Pietro; 
Grandidier, Philippe-André; Gratius, Ortwin. 


SCHROEDER, JOSEPH, O.P., Immacunatn Con- 
. CEPTION CoLLEGE, WasuHineton: Francis of 
Vittoria; Franck, Kaspar; Galura, Bernhard; 
Gazzaniga, Pietro Maria; Gonet, Jean Baptisté; 
Gratz, Peter Aloys. 


SCHUMACHER, MATTHEW, C.8.C., Pu.D., S.T.B., 
Director or Srupies, University or Notre 
Dame, INpIANA: Ficino, Marsilio. 


SCULLY, VINCENT JOSEPH, C.R.L., Sr. Ivus, 
CornWALL, ENGLaNp: Gerhard of Ziitphen. 


SHIPMAN, ANDREW J., M.A., LL.M., New York: 
Glagolitic; Greek Catholics in the United States; 
Greek Orthodox Church in America. 


SLATER, T.,8.J., St. Bruno’s Cottnasn, St. Asapu, 
Watts: Fraud; Gambling. 


SLOANE, THOMAS 0’CONOR, M.A., E.M., Pu.D., 


New York: Fuchs, Johann Nepomuk von. 


SMITH, HENRY IGNATIUS, O.P., Wasuineron: 
Fumo, Bartolommeo. 


SMITH, JOSEPH H., S.J., Brooxtyn Counce, 
Brooxtyn, New York: Gallifet, Joseph de. 


SMITH, SYDNEY F.,S.J., Lonpon: Gallwey, Peter. 


SOLLIER, JOSEPH FRANCIS, 8.M., S.T.D., San 
Francisco: Gerbet, Olympe-Philippe; Godet des 


Marais. 
SORTAIS, GASTON, §.J., Assistant Eprror, 
“Wrupes”, Paris: Gozzoli. 


SOUVAY, CHARLES L., C.M., LL.B., S.T.D., 

Pu.D., Prorsssor or Hoty ScriprurEr AND He- 
First- 
Geography, Bibli- 


BREW, Kenrick Seminary, Sr. Louis: 
Born; First-Fruits; Fringes; 
cal. 


SPAHN, MARTIN, Px.D., Proressor or MopErNn 
History, UNIversitry oF Srrasspure: Germany 
(1556 to 1871; The New German Empire). 


SPILLANE, EDWARD P., 8.J., Assocrars Eprror, 
“America”, New York: Finotti, Joseph; 
Fisher, Philip. 


STEELE, FRANCESCA M., Srroup, GLoucrsTER- 
-sHiRE, ENncGianp: Flete, William; Gabriel, 
Brothers of Saint. 


STUART, JANET, R.S.H., Supertor: Vicar, Con- 
VENT OF THE SACRED Heart, RopHampron, 
-Lonpon: Galitzin, Elizabeth; Goetz, 
Josephine; Gramont, Eugénie de. 


STUDART, GUILHERME, BARAO DE, Cran, 


Brazi: Fortaleza, Diocese of. 


SUAU, PIERRE, 8.J., Tournar, Bexeium: ee 
Borgia, Saint. 


Marie 
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THURSTON, HERBERT, 8.J., Lonpon: Fools, 
Feast of; Forty Hours’ ’ Devotion; Fractio Panis; 
George, ‘Saint. 


TIERNEY, JOHN J., M.A., S.T.D., Proressor or 
SCRIPTURE AND Semitic Stupres, Mr. St. Mary’s 
CouteGn, Emmitspurc, Maryianp: Flagella- 
tion. 


TOKE, LESLIE ALEXANDER ST. LAURENCE, 
B.A., STRATTON-ON-THE-Fossh, NEAR Batu, 
Enauanp: Flagellants: Fonte-Avellana; Godric 
I; Godrie II. 


TONER, PATRICK J., S.T.D., Proressor or Doc- 
MAtic THEOLOGY, St. Parrick’s Cottecr, May- 
nootH, Dusuin: Gahan, William; God. 


TURNER, WILLIAM, S.T.D., BrsHop or Gatuo- 
WAY, ScorLanD: Galloway, Diocese of. 


TURNER, WILLIAM, B.A., 8.T.D., Proressor oF 
Loaic AND THE History or PHrLosopnHy, CaTH- 
ouc Universiry or AmprRIcA, WASHINGTON: 
Frredegis of Tours; Gerard of Cremona. 


URQUHART, FRANCIS FORTESCUE, M.A., Lrc- 
TURER IN Moprern History, BatiioL CoLLEGs, 
Oxrorp: Florence of Worcester; Gilbert Foliot. 


VAILHE&, SIMEON, A.A., MemBer or THE RussIaN 
ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF C ONSTANTINOPLE, 
PROFESSOR OF SACRED SCRIPTURE AND History 
AT THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY AT Kapi-Keut, 
CONSTANTINOPLE: Flavias; Flaviopolis; Fogar- 
as, Archdiocese of; Furni; Fussola; Gabala; 
Gadara; Gangra; Gargara; Gaza; Gerasa; Ger- 
manicia; Germanicopolis; Germia; Gerrha; 
Gezireh; Gibail and Batrun; Gindarus; Girba: 
Gordos; Gortyna; Gratianopolis; Greek Church, 


VAN CLEEF, AUGUSTUS, New York: 
bauer, Josef Anton von. 


VAN DEN GHEYN, GABRIEL, Presipent orf THE 
HisToRicaAL AND ARCHMOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 
GHENT, SECRETARY OF THE PRovINCcIAL Com- 
MISSION OF Monuments, Inspector or Con- 
vents, GHENT: Ghent, Diocese of. 


VAN DER ESSEN, LEON, Lirr.D., Pu.D., Cot- 
LuGE pU Parr, Louvatn, Bexncrum: Florence, 
Council of; Foillan, Saint; Géry, Saint; Ghis- 
lain, Saint; Gondulphus of Metz; Gondulphus of 
Tongres; Gondulphus, Saint. 


VAN HOVE, A., J.C.D., Proressor or Cource His- 
TORY AND CaNoNn Law, University or Louvain: 
Ferraris, Lucius; Giraldi, Ubaldo; Gratian, 
Johannes; Gravina, Giovanni Vincenzo. 


Gegen- 


VAN ORTROY, FRANCIS, 8.J., Brussexis: Fran- 
cis de Geronimo, Saint. 
VEALE, JAMES, §8.T.D., Manparin, Fiorina: 


Florida. 
VELLA, ANTONIO, Gozo, Maura: Gozo, Diocese of. 
VONIER, ANSCAR, O.8.B., Pu.D., Apsot or Buck- 


FAST, BUCKFASTLEIGH, ENGLAND: Fleury, Ab- 
bey of. 

WALSH, REGINALD, O.P.,8.T.D., Romm: Friends 
of God. 


WARD, Mer. BERNARD, PREsIDENT, Sr. Ep- 
MUND’s CotLeap, Warn, ENGLAND: Flanagan, 
Thomas. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO 


WARREN, KATE MARY, Lecrurer In ENGLISH 
LITERATURE UNDER UNIVERSITY OF LONDON AT 
WestFIELD CoxLi~Ecr, Hampesteap, LOoNpDOoN: 
Forrest, William; Fullerton, Lady Georgiana 
Charlotte. 


WEBER, N. A.,S.M., S.T.L., Proressor or CourcH 
History, Manis CoLuEGE, WASHINGTON: Fel- 
biger, Johann Ignaz von. 


WEBSTER, RAYMUND, O.8.B., M.A. (Oxon.), 
Downsipr Apsery, Bars, Enatanp: Fonte- 
vrault, Order and Abbey of; Grandmont, Abbey 
and Order of. 


WELCH, SIDNEY READ, 8.T.D., Pus.D., J.P., 
Eprror, “CATHOLIC MAGAZINE FOR  SouTH 
Arnica”, Cape Town: Good Hope, Eastern 


Vicariate of the Cape of; Good Hope, Western - 


Vicariate of the Cape of. 
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WILHELM, BALTHASAR, 8.J., Sretza Matutina 
CoLLEGs, FELDKIRCH, ‘AUSTRIA: Galien, Joseph. 


WILLIAMSON, GEORGE CHARLES, Lirv.D., 
' Lonpon: Flemael, Bertholet; Foppa, Ambrogio; 
Franceschini, Mare’ Antonio; Franco, Giovanni 
Battista; Gaddi, Antonio, Giovanni and Taddeo; 
Gallait, Louis; Genga, Girolamo; Gentile da 
Fabriano; Giordano, Luca. 


WINTERSGILL, H. G., New York: Flathers, Matt- 
hew, Venerable; Fredoli, Berenger. 


WITTMANN, PIUS, Pu.D., RercHsaRcHIVRAT, 
Monicu: Finland, Grand Duchy of; Greenland. 


ZIMMERMAN, BENEDICT, O.D.C., Sr. Luxn’s 
Priory, WincanTon, Somerset, ENGLAND: 
Frances d’Amboise, Blessed; Garefa, Anne; 
Gratian, Jerome. 


Tables of Abbreviations 


The following tables and notes are intended to guide readers of Tun CarHotic Encycuopepia in 
interpreting those abbreviations, signs, or technical phrases which, for economy of space, will be most fre- 
quently used in the work. For more general information see the article ABBREVIATIONS, ECCLESIASTICAL. 


I.— GENERAL ABBREVIATIONS. 


BSR Keis, sichet (3.5.0 o's. article. 

LAD ofcreti- eis oe os at the year (Lat. ad annum). 
«of Bue ee the year, the years (Lat. annus, 

anni). 

2s o OSS eee ae in (Lat. apud). 

Fp Si ae oe article. 

BABE IR (ec) 3).00<) 9) 000 + Assyrian. 

2 |S eiee Anglo-Saxon. 

PME V elie Scie. le'c sis. a's.0 Authorized Version (i.e. tr. of the 


Bible authorized for use in the 
Anglican Churech—the so-called 
“King James”, or “Protestant 


Bible”). 

[sc oC ae eee born 

PSK Aoi ccss hate ean « Book 

ToS oe Blessed. 

Ge about (Lat. circa); canon; chap- 
ter; compagnie. 

ELS, 5.5 re canon 

C205 CaO OEE eee chapter (Lat. caput—used only 
in Latin context). 

Ges ea compare (Lat. confer). 

COUR fc heats? codex 

G0)\o ge eee column. 

Ueber... oss Aes conclusion. 

const., constit... .Lat. constitutio. 

GUE cee ee by the industry of. 

RITE Sete: :siecateis x died. 

SAUCE As i oe eee dictionary (Fr. dictionnaire). 

SDSS, Megiariper atk Lat. disputatio. ~ 

LES: La ise eee Lat. dissertatio. 

CIRUS 4 ice Lat. distinctio. 

Th Vo Douay Version. 

Solo he edited, edition, editor. 

ly 1) a letter, letters (Lat. epistola). 

Du8 Sones French. 

EE oO baer genus 

RESEPA oan vies =i 6 Greek 

H. E., Hist. Eccl. .Ecclesiastical History. 

iHeb:, Hebr....... Hebrew. 

a Lo) fo ee in the same place (Lat. ibidem). 

CEMEM ai Ris Frei 76.6 8 the same person, or author (Lat. 
idem). 
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fees amet eiee os below (Lat. infra). 

1 Baie oye eee ae Italian. 

UC 1OONClts.s, oe as at the place quoted (Lat. loco 
citato). 

ea evs ipertyena's Me Latin 

lates see kine latitude. 

Reem ert cert es book (Lat. liber). 

NON Oat arse longitude. 

MONE 2's siete ait Lat. Monumenta. 

MSeeMSSi 26.15 manuscript, manuscripts. 

Mise LO sieyste) aye s5ye%s.s number. 

IN SoD wa etsiecats casos New Testament. 

INU. oe veccole sansteve National. 

Old Fr., O. Fr... .Old French. 

OPHClbed sac den es in the work quoted (Lat. opere 
citato). ; 

ONG Fenestra sies Order. 

OT Sete teats 2 ek Old Testament. 

D5 PD harteaite sas page, pages, or (in Latin ref- 
erences) pars (part). 

DATE chars cierarcictsliote paragraph. 

USSU «ers, 15 615.5:0's in various places. 

iQIDAR O57 GE OORIODE part. 

CDE ce tarenand NotI ie Quarterly (a periodical), e.g. 


“Church Quarterly”. 
Q., QQ., quest. .. .question, questions (Lat. questio). 


Gs Vis Satkiarwrecoe os which [title] see (Lat. quod vide). 
Re Wrceantenrs = eles Review (a periodical). 

Re Sian ccc. Rolls Series. 

RaW oie Bi srtevers.ortvei « Revised Version. 

Spite a aes eyetartels os Lat. Sanctus, Sancti, “Saint”, 


“Saints’—used in this Ency- 
clopedia only in Latin context. 


Sept. sacs seas Septuagint. 

SOS8i iin chases arenes Session. 

SEB vamos cee z. Sanskrit. 

SPsvcidesarciuatscts 6 Spanish. ; 

cobs 0 Homon DO aC following page, or pages (Lat. 
sequens). 

SPs IUBE Mote iete sins Saint, Saints. 

FEN urea, SOmuig bea C Above (Lat. supra). 

Chigidke Chee oD Under the corresponding title 
(Lat. sub voce). 

LOWE ca tiettesiete. sae volume (Lat. tomus). 


TABLES OF ABBREVIATIONS. 


tr........+.++.,.-translation or translated. Byit- Dict. Christ. Biog. .. Smith and Wace (ed.), Diction- 


self it means ‘English transla- ary of Christian Biography. 
tion”, or ‘translated into Eng- _— Dict. d’arch. chrét.. .Cabrol (ed.), Dictionnaire d’ar- 
lish by”. Where a translation chéologie chr étienne et de litur- 
is into any other language, the gie. 
language is stated. Dict. de théol. cath... Vacant and Mangenot (ed.), 
ie ULACh in eine tractate. Dictionnaire de _ théologie 
Vivato areith iis see (Lat. vide). catholique. 
Wen Ferate cers. «lation Venerable. Dict. Nat. Biog. ....Stephen (ed.), Dictionary of 
Vole renee iateras Volume. National Biography. 
II.—ABBREVIATIONS OF TITLES. Hast., Dict. of the ‘ Nips 
AGU Sak Cees Acta Sanctorum (Bollandists). Bible ........... Hastings (ed.), A Dictionary of 
Ann. pont. cath. . ...Battandier, Annuaire pontifical . the Bible. ; : 
catholique. Kirchenlex. .... ....Wetzer and Welte, Kirchenlexi- 
Bibl. Dict. Eng. Cath.Gillow, Bibliographical Diction- Eke 
ary of the English Catholics, P- G....-..-.+++ ...Migne (ed.), Patres Greci. 
Dict. Christ. Antiq...Smith and Cheetham (ed.), P.L............... Migne (ed.), Patres Latint. 
Dictionary of Christian An- _ Vig., Dict. dela Bible. Vigouroux (ed.), Dictionnaire de 
tiquities. la Buble. 


Notr I.—Large Roman numerals standing alone indicate volumes, Small Roman numerals standing alone indicate 
chapters. Arabic numerals standing alone indicate pages. In other cases the divisions are explicitly stated. Thus ‘‘ Rashdall, 
Universities of Europe, I, ix’ refers the reader to the ninth chapter of the first volume of that work; “I, p. ix’? would indicate the 
ninth page of the preface of the same volume. 

Norn II.—Where St. Thomas (Aquinas) is cited without the name of any particular work the reference is always to 
“Summa Theologica” (not to “Summa, Philosophixw’’). The divisions of the ‘‘Summa Theol.” are indicated by a system which 
may best be understood by the following example: ‘“‘I-II, Q. vi,a.7, ad 2UM™” refers the reader to the seventh article of the 
sixth question in the first part of the second part, in the response to the second objection. 

Not III.—The abbreviations employed for the various books of the Bible are obvious. LEcclesiasticus is indicated by 
Ecclus., to distinguish it from Ecclesiastes (Eccles.). It should also be noted that I and II Kings in D. V. correspond to I and II 
Samuel in A. V.; and I and II Par. to I and II Chronicles. Where, in the spelling of a proper name, there is a marked difference 
between the D. V. and the A. V., the form found in the latter is added, in parentheses. 
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te be classed among the Fathers, but they may be saad 
t@ Ewe beem berm cut of due time, as Si. Theodore 
tie Seusite was im the Fast. 

Tae Sreest te tae Fsveees—Thous the use of the 
teem: Fathers bas beem comtinuous, yet i could mot at 
Gest be employed im preesely the moderm sense of 
Paghers of @e Chere Tp early dys the expresso 
Referred te writers whe were them quite reeens. LE = 
SGiL applied te these wotters wie are te ut ihe a= 
Gents, bud =e lenger im the sume way t@ writers wie 
ane now reeent. . Appeals te the Fachers are a sub- 
G@muisem ef sppesit te tadmmm. In ihe first bolt of 
wei: age: Paps appesi: te the presiyiers, and 


: ef them te the Specties. Hislf a century Inger 
Se. emrus supplements this methed by am appeal to 


the toudion banded down in every Church by the suc- 
ees of ii bishops (4¢v_ Feer_ TEE: an), amd Ter 


they could meé ail have strayed by ciamee inte the 
same emer (Preser.sxvan). The appeal is thus te 
Churehes amd ther bishops, none but bishops beme the 
Ciurelbes. As Inte ac 34] the bishege of ite Dedies- 
inom Couned) ac Sntieeht deeiaved- “Weare not follew— 
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the bishops were orthodox. In the third they were 
often found wanting. In the fourth they were the 
leaders of schisms, and heresies, in the Meletian and 
Donatist troubles and in the long Arian st ie, In 
which few were found to stand firm against the insidi- 
ous persecution of Constantius. It came to be seen 
that the true Fathers of the Church are those Catholic 
teachers who have persevered in her communion, and 
whose teaching has been re das orthodox. So 
it came to pass that out of the four “ Latin Doctors” 
one is nota bishop. Two other Fathers who were not 
bishops have been declared to be Doctors of the 
Church, Bede and John Damascene, while among the 
Doctors outside the patristic period we find two more 
priests, the incomparable St. Bernard and the great- 
est of all theologians, St. Thomas Aquinas. Nay, few 
writers had such great authority in the Schools of the 
middle ages as the layman Boethius, many of whose 
definitions are still commonplaces of theology. 

Similarly (we may notice in passing) the name 
“Father”’, which originally belonged to bishops, has 
been as it were delegated to priests, especially as min- 
isters of the Sacrament of Penance. It is now a form 
of-address to all priests in Spain, in Ireland, and, of re- 
cent years, in England and the United States. 

Iidwas or Idxxas, Pope, wasa term of respect for emi- 
nent bishops (e. g. in letters to St. Cyprian and to St. 
Augustine,—neither of these writers seems to use it in 
addressing other bishops, except when St. Augustine 
writes to Rome). Eventually the term was reserved 
to the bishops of Rome and Alexandria; yet in the 
East to-day every priest is a “pope”. The Aramaic 
abba was used from early times for the superiors of 
religious houses. But through the abuse of granting 
abbeys in commendam. to seculars, it has become a po- 
lite title for all secular clerics, even seminarists, in 
Italy, and especially in France, whereas all religious 
who are priests are addressed as “Father”. 

We receive only, says St. Basil, what we have been 
taught by the Holy Fathers; and he adds that in his 
Church of Cesarea the faith of the holy Fathers of 
Niczwa has long been implanted (Ep. exl, 2). St. 
Gregory Nazianzen declares that he holds fast the 
teaching which he heard from the holy Oracles, and 
was taught by the holy Fathers. These Cappadocian 
saints seem to be the first to appeal to a real catena of 
Fathers. The appeal to one or two was already com- 
mon enough; but not even the learned Eusebius had 
thought of a long string of authorities. St. Basil, for 
example (DeSpir.&., ii, 29), cites for the formula “ with 
the Holy Ghost” in ‘the doxology, the example of Ire- 
nus, Clement and Dionysius of Alexandria, Dionysius 
of Rome, Eusebius of Czsarea, canus, 
the preces lucernarie said at the lighting of lamps, 
Athenagoras, Gregory Thaumaturgus, Firmilian, 
Meletius. In the fifth century this method became a 
stereotyped custom. St. Jerome is perhaps the first 
writer to try to establish his interpretation of a text by 
a string of exegetes (Ep. exii,adAug.). Paulinus, the 
deacon and biographer of St. Ambrose, in the libellus 
he presented psa the ena to rhe Zosimus in 
i a Ambrose, Gregory Nazianzen, 
the decrees of the late Pope Tnnocent. In 420St. 


and 
Augustine quotes Cyprian and Ambrose against the 
same heretics (C. duas Epp. Pel., iv). — of Ec- 


lanum quoted Chrysostom and Basil; 
replies to him in 421 (Contra ra he ate i) with 
Trenzus, rian, Reticius, Olympius, Hilary, Am- 
brose, the decrees of African councils, and above all 
Popes Innocent and Zosimus. In a pas- 
sage he argues that these Western writers are more 
than sufficient, but as Julian had appealed to the East, 
= the East he “ go, and the saint adds Gregory 
azianzen, Basil, Synod of Diospolis, Chrysostom. 
To these he adds Jerome (c. xxxiv): “Nor should you 
think Jerome, because he was a priest, is to be de- 
spised”, and adds a eulogy. This is amusing, when 
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of the country.” 
In the second book “Contra Julianum”, St. Augus- 
tine again cites Ambrose frequently, and 
Nazianzen, Hilary, Chrysostom; in ii, 37, he 
recapitulates the nine names (omi councils and 
popes), adding (iii, 32) Innocent and Jerome. A few 
years later the of Southern Gaul, who 
were led by St. Hilary of Arles, St. Vincent of Lérins, 
and Bl Cassian, ree oe ee 
severe view of predestination because “ 
putant patrum opinioni et codeainion aaa sensu”. 
Their opponent St. Prosper, who was trying to convert 
them to Augustinianism, “ Obstinationem 
suam vetustate defendunt” inter Aug. cexxv, 2), 
and they said that no ecclesiastical writer had ever 
before interpreted Romans quite as St. Augustine 
did—which was probably true enough. The interest 
of this attitude thes in the fact that it was, if not new, 
at least more definite than any earlier to an- 
tiquity. Through most of the fourth eentury, the 
controversy with the Arians had turned upon 
ture, and appeals to past authority were few. But 
the appeal to the Fathers was never the most i i 
locus theologicus, for they could not easily be 
so as to form an absolutely conclusive test. On the 
other hand up to the end of the fourth century, there 
were practically no infallible definitions available, 
except condemnations of heresies, chiefly by popes. 
By the time that the Arian reaction under Valens 
caused the Eastern conservatives to draw towards the 
orthodox, and prepared the restoration of orthodoxy 
to power by Theodosius, the Nicene decisions were 
beginning to be looked upon as sacrosanct, and that 
council to be preferred to a unique position above all 
others. By 80, the date we have reached, the Creed 
We now say at Mass was revered in the East, whether 
rightly or wrongly, as the work of the 150 Fathers of 
Constantinople in 381, and there were also new papal 
decisions, y the tractoria of Pope Zoumus, 
which in 418 had ecu scab di all Ge beeen 
world to be signed. 

It is to Being authority, the idea of which had thus 
come to the fore, that St. Prosper was appealing in his 
controversy with the Lerinese school When he went 
to Gaul, in 431, as papal gems just after St. Augus- 
tine’s death, he replied to their difficulties, not by re- 
iterating that saint’s hardest arguments, but by tak- 
ing with him a letter from Pope St. Celestine, in which 
St. Augustine is extolled as having been held by the 
pope’s predecessors to be “inter magistros 
No one is to be allowed to te him, but it is not 
said that every word of his is to be followed. The dis- 
turbers had appealed to the Holy See, and the reply is 

novitas vetustatem” 


“ Desinat ineessere (Let 

cease to attack antiquity!). An appendix is not 
of the opinions of ancient Fathers, but of recent popes, 
since the very same monks who St. A: i 
went too far, professed (says the ix) “that 
followed and what the most holy See of 
the Blessed Apostle Peter sanctioned and by 
the mini of its A list therefore 


ministry 
of “thej judgments of the rulers of the RomanChureh”, 
io which acradided samemspheailed 


: 


bs 
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are sufficient, “so that we consider not to be Catholic 
at all whatever shall appear to be contrary to the de- 
cisions we have cited”. Thus the decisions of the 
Apostolic See are put on a very different level from the 
views of St. Augustine, just as that saint always drew 
a distinction between the resolutions of African 
councils or the extracts from the Fathers, on the one 
hand, and the decrees of Popes Innocent and Zosimus 
on the other. 

Three years later a famous document on tradi- 
tion and its use emanated from the Lerinese school, 
the “Commonitorium” of St. Vincent. He whole- 
heartedly accepted the letter of Pope Celestine, and he 
quoted it as an authoritative and irresistible witness to 


his own doctrine that where quod ubique, or wniversi- . 


tas, is uncertain, we must turn to quod semper, or an- 
tiquitas. Nothing could be more to his purpose than 


‘the pope’s: “ Desinat incessere novitas vetustatem”’. 


The cecumenical Council of Ephesus had been held in 
the same year that Celestine wrote. Its Acts were be- 
fore St. Vincent, and it is clear that he looked upon 
both pope and council as decisive authorities. It 
was necessary to establish this, before turning to 
his famous canon, quod ubique, quod semper, quod 
ab omnibus—otherwise wniversitas, antiquitas, con- 
sensio. It was not a new criterion, else it would have 
committed suicide by its very expression. But never 
had the doctrine been so admirably phrased, so limp- 
idly explained, so adequately exemplified. Even the 
law of the evolution of dogma is defined by Vincent in 
la e which can hardly be surpassed for exactness 
and vigour. St. Vincent’s triple test is wholly mis- 
understood if it is taken to be the ordinary rule of 
faith. Like all Catholics he took the ordinary rule to 
be the living magisterium of the Church, and he as- 
sumes that the formal decision in eases of doubt lies 
with the Apostolic See, or with a general council. 
But cases of doubt arise when no such decision is forth- 
coming. Then it is that the three tests are to be ap- 
plied, not simultaneously, but, if necessary, in succes- 
sion. 

When anerror is found in one corner of the Church, 
then the first test, wniversitas, quod ubique, is an unan- 
swerable refutation, nor is there any need to examine 
further (iii, 7,8). But if an error attacks the whole 
Church, then antiquitas, quod semper is to be appealed 
to, that is, a consensus existing before the novelty 
arose. Still, in the previous period one or two teach- 
ers, even men of great fame, may have erred. Then 
we betake ourselves to guod ab omnibus, consensio, to 
the many against the few (if possible to a general 
council; if not, to an examination of writings). 
Those few are a trial of faith “ut tentet vos Dominus 
Deus vester” (Deut., xii, 1sqq.). So Tertullian was a 
magna tentatio; so was Origen—indeed the greatest 
temptation of all. We must know that whenever what 
is new or unheard before is introduced by one man 
beyond or against all the saints, it pertains not to re- 

igion but to temptation (xx, 49). Who are the 
“Saints” to whom we appeal? The reply is a. defini- 
tion of “Fathers of the Church” given with all St. 
Vincent’s inimitable accuracy: “Inter se majorem 
consulat interrogetque sententias, eorwm dumtazxat 
qui, diversis licet temporibus et locis, in unius tamen ec- 
clesie Catholice communione et fide permanentes, magis- 
tri probabiles exstiterunt; et quicquid non unus aut 
duo tantum, sed omnes pariter uno eodemque con- 
sensu aperte, frequenter, perseveranter tenuisse, 
seripsisse, docuisse cognoverit, id sibi quoque intelli- 
aon ulla dubitatione credendum” (iii, 8). 

‘his unambiguous sentence defines for us what is the 
right way of appealing to the Fathers, and the itali- 
ized words perfectly explain what is a “Father”: 
“Those alone who, though in diverse times and 
places, yet persevering in the communion and faith 
of the one Catholic Church, have been approved 
teachers.” 
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The same result is obtained by modern theologians, 
in their definitions; e. g. Fessler thus defines what 
constitutes a “Father”: (1) orthodox doctrine and 
learning; (2) holiness of life; (3) (at the present 
day) a certain antiquity. The criteria by which we 
judge whether a writer is a “Father” or not are: (1) 
citation by a general council, or (2) in public Acts of 
popes addressed to the Church or concerning Faith; 
(3) encomium in the Roman Martyrology as “sancti- 
tate et doctrina insignis”; (4) public reading in 
Churches in early centuries; (5) citation, with praise, 
as an authority as to the Faith by one of the more 
celebrated Fathers. Early authors, though belonging 
to the Church, who fail to reach this standard are 
simply ecclesiastical writers (‘‘Patrologia”, ed. Jung- 
mann, ch. i, §11). On the other hand, where the 
appeal is not to the authority of the writer, but his 
testimony is merely required to the belief of his time, 
one writer is as good as another, and if a Father is 
cited for this purpose, it is not as a Father that he is 
cited, but merely as a witness to facts well known to 
him. For the history of dogma, therefore, the works of 
ecclesiastical writers who are not only not approved, 
but even heretical, are often just as valuable as those 
of the Fathers. On the other hand, the witness of 
one Father is occasionally of great weight for doctrine 
when taken singly, if he is teaching a subject on which 
he is recognized by the Church as an especial author- 
ity, e. g.; St. Athanasius on the Divinity of the Son, St. 
Augustine on the Holy Trinity, ete. There are a few 
cases in which a general council has given approba- 
tion to the work of a Father, the most important being 
the two letters of St. Cyril of Alexandria which were 
read at the Council of Ephesus. But “the authority 
of single Fathers considered in itself’’, says Franzelin 
(De Traditione, thesis xv), “is not infallible or per- 
emptory; though piety and sound reason agree that 
the theological opinions of such individuals should 
not be treated lightly, and should not without 
great caution be interpreted in a sense which clashes 
with the common doctrine of other Fathers.’’ The 
reason is plain enough; they were holy men, who are 
not to be presumed to have intended to swerve from 
the doctrine of the Church, and their doubtful utter- 
ances are therefore to be taken in the best sense of 
which they are capable. If they cannot be explained 
in an orthodox sense, we have to admit that not the 
greatest is immune from ignorance or accidental error 
or obscurity. But on the use of the Fathers in theolo- 
gical questions, the article TRADITION and the ordinary 
dogmatic treatises on that subject must be consulted, 
as it is proper here only to deal with the historical 
development of their use. The subject was never 
treated as a part of dogmatic theology until the rise 
of what is now commonly called “Theologia funda- 
mentalis”, in the sixteenth century, the founders of 
which are Melchior Canus and Bellarmine. The for- 
mer has a discussion of the use of the Fathers in 
deciding questions of faith (De locis theologicis, vii). 
The Protestant Reformers attacked the authority of 
the Fathers. The most famous of these opponents is 
Dalleus (Jean Daillé, 1594-1670, “Traité de l’emploi 
des saints Péres’”’, 1632; in Latin “De usu Patrum”, 
1656). But their objections are long since forgotten. 

Having traced the development of the use of the 
Fathers up to the period of its frequent employment, 
and of its formal statement by St. Vincent of Lérins, 
it will be well to give a glance at the continuation of 
the practice. We saw that, in 434, it was possible for 
St. Vincent (in a book which has been most unreason- 
ably taken to be a mere polemic against St. Augustine 
—a notion which is amply refuted by the use made in 
it of St. Celestine’s letter) to define the meaning and 
method of patristic appeals. From that time onward 
they are very common. In the Council of Ephesus, 
431, as St. Vincent points out, St. Cyril presented a 
series of quotations from the Fathers, Trav dywrdrwy Kat 
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dowTdrtwy watépwr Kal érickérwy Kal duapdpwrv paptipwr, 
which were read on the motion of Flavian, Bishop of 
Philippi. They were from Peter I of Alexandria, 
Martyr, Athanasius, Popes Julius and Felix (forgeries), 
Theophilus, Cyprian, Ambrose, Gregory Nazianzen, 
Basil, Gregory of Nyssa, Atticus, Amphilochius. On 
the other hand Eutyches, when tried at Constanti- 
nople by St. Flavian, in 449, refused to accept either 
Fathers or councils as authorities, confining himself to 
Holy Scripture, a position which horrified his judges 
(see Evtycurs). In the following year St. Leo sent 
his legates, Abundius and Asterius, to Constantinople 
with a list of testimonies from Hilary, Athanasius, 
Ambrose, Augustine, Chrysostom, Theophilus, Greg- 
ory Nazianzen, Basil, Cyril of Alexandria. They 
were signed in that city, but were not produced at the 
Council of Chalcedon in the following year. Thence- 
forward the custom is fixed, and it is unnecessary to 
give examples. However, that of the sixth council 
in 680 is important: Pope St. Agatho sent a long 
series of extracts from Rome, and the leader of the 
Monothelites, Macarius of Antioch, presented another. 
Both sets were carefully verified from the library of 
the Patriarchate of Constantinople, and sealed. It 
should be noted that it was never in such eases thought 
necessary to trace a doctrine back to the earliest 
times; St. Vincent demanded the proof of the Church’s 
belief before a doubt arose—this is his notion of 
antiquitas; and in conformity with this view, the 
Fathers quoted by councils and popes and Fathers 
are for the most part recent (Petavius, De Incarn., 
XIV, 15, 2-5). 

Tn the last years of the fifth century a famous docu- 
ment, attributed to Popes Gelasius and Hormisdas, 
adds to decrees of St. Damasus of 382 a list of books 
which are approved, and another of those disapproved. 
In its present form the list of approved Fathers com- 
prises Cyprian, Gregory Nazianzen, Basil, Athanasius, 
Chrysostom, Theophilus, Hilary, Cyril of Alexandria 
(wanting in one MS.), Ambrose, Augustine, Jerome, 
Prosper, Leo (“every iota” of the tome to Flavian is 
to be accepted under anathema), and “also the trea- 
tises of all orthodox Fathers, who deviated in nothing 
from the fellowship of the holy Roman Church, and 
were not separated from her faith and preaching, 
but were participators through the grace of God until 
the end of their life in her communion; also the 
decretal letters, which most blessed popes have given 
at various times when consulted by various Fathers, 
are to be received with veneration”. Orosius, Sedul- 
ius, and Juvencus are praised. Rufinus and Origen 
are rejected. Eusebius’s “ History” and “Chronicle” 
are not to be condemned altogether, though in another 
part of the list they appear as “apocrypha” with 
Tertullian, Lactantius, Africanus, Commodian, Cle- 
ment of Alexandria, Arnobius, Cassian, Victorinus of 
Pettau, Faustus, and the works of heretics, and forged 
Scriptural documents. The later Fathers constantly 
used the writings of the earlier. For instance, St. 
Cesarius of Arles drew freely on St. Augustine’s ser- 
mons, and embodied them in collections of his own; 
St. Gregory the Great has largely founded himself on 
St. Augustine; St. Isidore rests upon all his prede- 
cessors; St. John Damascene’s great work is a 
synthesis of patristic theology. St. Bede’s sermons 
are a cento from the greater Fathers. Eugippius made 
a selection from St. Augustine’s writings, which had an 
immense vogue. Cassiodorus made a collection of 
select commentaries by various writers on all the 
books of Holy Scripture. St. Benedict especially 
recommended patristic study, and his sons have ob- 
served his advice: “Ad perfectionem conversationis 
qui festinat, sunt doctrine sanctorum Patrum, 
ee observatio perducat hominem ad _ celsitu- 

inem perfectionis . . . quis liber sanctorum catholi- 
corum — Patrum hoe non resonat, ut recto cursu 
perveniamus ad creatorem nostrum?”’ (Sanet Regula, 
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Ixxiii), Florilegia and catene became common from the 
fifth century onwards. They are mostly anonymous, 
but those in the East which go under the name of 
(cumenius are well known. Most famous of all 
throughout the Middle Ages was the “Glossa ordin- 
aria” attributed to Walafrid Strabo. The “Catena 
aurea”’ of St. Thomas Aquinas is still in use. (See 
CaTen#®, and the valuable matter collected by Turner 
in Hastings, Dict. of the Bible, V, 521.) 

St. Augustine was early recognized as the first of 
the Western Fathers, with St. Ambrose and St. 
Jerome by his side. St. Gregory the Great was added, 
and these four became “the Latin Doctors’. St. Leo, 
in some ways the greatest of theologians, was excluded, 
both on account of the paucity of his writings, and by 
the fact that his letters had a far higher authority as 
papal utterances. In the East St. John Chrysostom 
has always been the most popular, as he is the most 
voluminous, of the Fathers. With the great St. Basil, 
the father of monachism, and St. Gregory Nazianzen, 
famous for the purity of his faith, he made up the 
triumvirate called “the three hierarchs”, familiar up 
to the present day in Eastern art. St. Athanasius 
was added to these by the Westerns, so that four 
might answertofour. (SeeDocrors or THE CHURCH.) 
It will be observed that many of the writers rejected 
in the Gelasian list lived and died in Catholic com- 
munion, but incorrectness in some part of their 
writings, e. g. the Semipelagian error attributed to 
Cassian and Faustus, the chiliasm of the conclusion of 
Victorinus’s commentary on the Apocalypse (St. 
Jerome issued an expurgated edition, the only one 
in print as yet), the unsoundness of the lost “ Hypo- 


typoses” of Clement, and so forth, prevented such — 


writers from being spoken of, as Hilary was by Jerome, 
“inoffenso pede percurritur’’. As all the more im- 
portant doctrines of the Church (except that of the 
Canon and the Inspiration of Scripture) may be proved, 
or at least illustrated, from Scripture, the widest 
office of tradition is the interpretation of Scripture, 
and the authority of the Fathers is here of very great 
importance. Nevertheless it is only then necessarily to 
be followed when all are of one mind: “Nemo. . 
contra unanimum consensum Patrum ipsam Scrip- 
turam sacram interpretari audeat’’, says the Council of 
Trent; and the Creed of Pius IV has similarly: ‘‘. . nec 
eam unquam nisi juxta unanimum consensum Patrum 
accipiam et interpretabor”. The Vatican Council 
echoes Trent: “nemini licere . . . contra unanimum 
sensum Patrum ipsam Scripturam sacram inter- 
pretari.” 

A consensus of the Fathers is not, of course, to 
be expected in very small matters: “Que tamen 
antiqua sanctorum patrum consensio non in omnibus 
divine legis queestiunculis, sed solum certe precipue 
in fidei regula magno nobis studio et investiganda est 
et sequenda’’ (Vincent, xxviii, 72). This is not the 
method, adds St. Vincent, against widespread and 
inveterate heresies, but rather against novelties, to 
be applied directly they appear. A better instance 
could hardly be given than the way in which Adop- 
tionism was met by the Council of Frankfort in 794, 
nor could the principle be better expressed than by 
the Fathers of the Council: “Tenete vos intra termi- 
nos Patrum, et nolite novas versare questiunculas; 
ad nihilum enim valent nisi ad subversionem audien- 
tium. Sufficit enim vobis sanctorum Patrum vestigia 
sequi, et illorum dicta firma tenere fide. Illi enim in 
Domino nostri exstiterunt doctores in fide et duc- 
tores ad vitam; quorum et sapientia Spiritu Dei 
plena libris legitur inscripta, et vita meritorum 
miraculis clara et sanctissima; quorum anime apud 
Deum Dei Filium, D. N. J. C. pro magno pietatis 
labore regnant in celis. Hos ergo tota animi virtute, 
toto caritatis affectu sequimini, beatissimi fratres, ut 
horum inconcussa firmitate doctrinis adherentes, 
consortium stern beatitudinis . .. cum illis ha- 
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division is into Easterns rsa 


the Ante-Nicene Pathers 
and 


be by peri 
eharacter of writings; for in the East and West there 
Were many races, and some of the ecclesiastical writers 
are . some historians, some 
apologists, some peritr 
A. After (1) the Apostolic Fathers come in the 


seeond century (2) the Greek Stee ag followed by 
(3) the Western apologists later, (4) the 
Gnostie and oe ae with their apoery- 


to them. 
e Alexandrian 
apes (2) the writers of 
Asta Mimor and (3) Palestime, and the first basi 
writers, ar at Rome, Hippolytus (m Greek), 
Novatian, (5 (5) the great African writers, and a ae 


century opens with (1) the apolo- 
een wenawel Seachaes of Crseecs, 
with whom we may class St- Cyril of Jerusalem and 
St] (2) the Alexandrian writers Athana- 
sus. 


the Antiochenes, (5) the Syrise writers. In the Wi 
we have (6) the opponents of Arianism, (7) th 
Italians, = 5s (8) the Africans, and (9) 
the Spanish and Gallic writers. 


ieee taal (d) a 
controversy, (2) the Eutychian controversy, including 
the Western St. Leo: (3) the historians. In the West 
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persecutions. We must not always accept the view 
given to outsiders by the liesotn, as oo absent 3 
the whole of the Christianity they knew and practi 
The a2 of Quadratus to Hadrian, of Aristo of 
Pella to Jews, of Miltiades, of Apollinaris of 
Hiera lis, and of Melito of Sardis are lost to us. But 
we still possess several of greater importance. That 
of Aristides of Athens was presented to Antoninus 
Pius, and deals principally with the knowledge of the 
true God. The fine apology of St. Justin with its 
appendix is above all interesting for its description of 
Liturgy at Rome ce. 150. His arguments against 
the Jews are found in the well-composed “ Dialogue 
with Trypho”, where he speaks of the Apostolic 
authorship of the Apocalypse in a manner which is of 
rate importance in the mouth of a man who was 
— at Ephesus some time before the year 132. 
The “Apology” of Justin’s S disciple Tatian is a 
less cueduaory work, and its author fell into her- 
esy. Athenagoras, an "Athenian (c. 177), addressed to 
Marcus Aurelius and Commodus an eloquent refuta- 
tion of the absurd calumnies inst Christians. 
Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch, about the same date, 
wrote three books of apology addressed to a certain 
Autolyeus. 

(3) All these works are of considerable literary 
ability. This is not the case with the great Latin 
apology which | closely follows them in date, the 

Ss joa ceil of Tertullian, which is in the uncouth 

untranslatable language aff affected by its author. 
Nevertheless it is a work of extraordinary genius, in 
interest and value far above all the rest, and ‘for 
energy and boldness it is incomparable. His fierce 

“Ad Seapulam”’ is a warning addressed to a perse- 
euting proconsul. “Adversus Judzos” is a title 
which explains itself. The other Latin apologists are 
later. The “Octavius” of Minucius Felix is as pol- 
ished and gentle as Tertullian is rough. Its date is 
uncertain. Ifthe “ Apologeticus” was well calculated 
to infuse courage into the persecuted Christian, the 
“Octayius”’ was more likely to impress the inquiring 
pagan, if so be that more flies are caught with honey 
than with . Withthese works we may mention 
the much later Lactantius, the most perfect of all in 
literary form (“ Divine Institutiones”, ce. 305-10, and 
“De Mortibus persecutorum”,c.314). Greek apolo- 
gies probably later than the second century are the 
“Trrisiones” of Hermias, and the very beautiful 
“Epistle”’ to Diognetus. (4) The heretical writings of 
the second century are mostly lost. The Gnosties had 
schools and philosophized ; their writers were numerous. 
Some curious works have come down to us in Coptic. 
The letter of Ptolemzus to Flora in Epiphanius is 
almost the only Greek fragment of real importance. 
Marcion founded not a school but a Church, and his 
Haine’ Testament, consisting of St. Luke and St. Paul, 
red to some extent in oe works written 


ties, almost 
sl An ‘of spon Cone and Acts of individ- 


ee ee 
preoccupation is seen in St. Ignatius +. Polyearp. 
Hegesippus, a converted Jew of Palestine, journeyed 
to Corinth and Rome, where he stayed from the epis- 
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copate of Anicetus till that of Eleutherius (c. 160-150), 
with the intention of refuting the novelties of the 
Gnostics and Marcionites by an appeal to tradition. 
His work islost. But the great work of St. Irenzus (c. 
130) against heresies is founded on Papias, Hegesippus, 
and Justin, and qves from careful investigation an 
account of many Gnostic systems, together with their 
refutation. His lis to Scripture than to the 
tradition which the whole Catholic Church has re- 
ceived and handed down from the Apostles, through 
the ministry of successive bishops, and particularly to 
the tradition of the Roman Church founded by Peter 
and Paul. : 

By the side of Irenaeus must be put the Latin Ter- 
tillian, whose book “Of the Prescriptions inst 
Heretics” is notonly amasterpiece of argument, but is 
almost as effective against modern heresies as against 
those of the early oan It . a a of er 
dinary ixaportance to the principles of unvarying tradi- 
tion ‘which the Catholic ies has always professed, 
and to the primitive belief that Holy Scripture must 
be interpreted by the Church and not by private in- 
dustry. He uses Irengus in this work, and his 
lemmical books against the Valentinians and the Mar- 
cionites borrow freely from that saint. He is the less 
persuasive of the two, because he is too abrupt, too 
clever, too anxious for the slightest controversial ad- 
vantage, without thought of the easy replies that 
might be made. He sometimes prefers wit or hard 
hitting to solid argument. At this period controver- 
sies were beginning within the Church, the most im- 
portant being the question whether Easter could be 
celebrated on a weekday. Another burning question 
at Rome, at the turn of the century, was the doubt 
whether the prophesying of the Montanists could be 
approved, and yet another, in the first years of the 
third century, was the controversy with a group of 
opponents ms Montanism (so it seemns), who denied the 
authenticity of the writings of St. John, an error then 
guite new. 

B. (1) The Church of Alexandria already in the sec- 
ond century showed the note of learning, together with 
a habit borrowed from the Alexandrian Jews, espe- 
cially Philo, of an allegorizing interpretation of Seri 
ture. The latter characteristic is already found in the 
“Epistle of Barnabas’’, which may be of Alexandrian 
origin. Pantenus was the first to make the Cate- 
chetical school of the city famous. No writi of 
his are extant, but his pupil Clement, who taught in 
the school with Pantenus, c. 180, and as its head, c. 
180-202 (died c. 214), has left a considerable amount 
of rather lengthy disquisitions dealing with my- 
thology, mystical theology, education, social obsery- 
ances, and all other things in heaven and on earth. 
He was followed by the great Origen, whose fame 
spread far and wide even among the heathen. The 
remains of his works, though they fill several volumes, 
are to a t extent only in free Latin translations, 
and bear but a small ratio to the vast arnount that has 
a The Alexandrians held as firmly as any 

Jatholics to tradition as the rule of faith, at least in 
theory, but beyond tradition they allowed themselves 
to speculate, so that the “Hypot; ”” of Clement 
have been almost entirely lost on account of the errors 
which found a place in them, and Origen’s works fell 
under the ban of the Church, though their author lived 
the life of a saint, and died, shortly after the Decian 
persecution, of the sufferings he had undergone in it. 

. The disciples of Origen were many and eminent. The 
library founded by one of them, St. Alexander of Jeru- 
salem, was ious later on to Eusebius. The most 
celebrated of the school were St. Dionysius “the 
Great”’ of Alexandria and St. G of Neocwsarea 
in Pontus, known as the Wonder-Wor r, who, like St. 
Nonnosus in the West, was said to have moved a 
mountain for a short distance by his prayers. Of the 
writings of these two saints not very much is extant. 
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(2) Montanism and the paschal question brought 4 
Minor down from the nc position it 
second century into a very inferior rank in the 
Besides St. Gregory, St. Methodius at the end of tha 
century was a polished writer and an 
Origeniem—his name is consequently passed a 
without mention by the Origenist historian Euse bil 
We have his Fe enon in Greek, some sme 
works in Old Slavonic. ¥ 

(3) Antioch was the head see over the “ Orient”, 
cluding Syria and Mesopotamia as well as Pale 
and Phoenicia, but at no time did this form a comp 

triarchate like that of Alexandria. We must 

re writers who have no connexion with one anot 
in matter or style. Julius Africanus lived at Em- 
maus and composed a chronography, out of which the 
episcopal lists of Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch, 
a great deal of other matter, have been preserved 
us in St. Jerome’s version of the Chronicle of Eusebius, 
and in Byzantine chronographers. Two letters of his 
are of interest, but the fragments of his “Kestoi” or 
“ Girdles’? are of no ecclesiastical value; they con ain 
much curious matter and much that is objectionable. 
In the second half of the third century, perhaps to- 
wards the end of it, a great school was establ ats 
Antioch by Lucian, who was martyred at Nicomedis § 
in 312. He is said to have been excommunicated 
under three bishops, but if this is true he had been long — 
restored at the time of his martyrdom. It is quiteun- 
certain whether he shared the errors of Paul of Samo- — 
sata (Bishop of Antioch, deposed for heresy in 268-9), 
At all events he was—however unintentionally—the — 
father of Arianism, and his J he do were the leaders of 
that heresy: Eusebius of Nicomedia, Arius himself, 
with Menophantus of Ephesus, Athanasius of Anazar- 
bus, and the only two pisos who refused to sign the 
new creed at the Council of Nicwa, Theognis of Nicea 
and Maris of Chalcedon, besides the scandalous bishop 
Leontius of Antioch and the Sophist Asterius. At 
C#sarea, an Origenist centre, flourished under another 
martyr, St. Pamphilus, who with his friend Eusebi 
‘ certain pee and ec collected Nar One ’ 

rigen in a long-famous library, correc Ss 
“Hexapla”, and did much pete de of the text both o 
the Old and the New Testaments. 

(4) We hear of no writings at Rome except in Greek, 
until the mention of some small works in Latin, by 
Pope St. Victor, which still existed in Jerome’s , 
Hippolytus, a Roman priest, wrote from c. 200 to 235, 
and always in Greek, though at Carthage Tertullian 
had been writing before this in Latin. if Hippolytus 
is the author of the “Philosophumena” he was an 
mig le and full of unreasoning enmity to his rival 
St. Callistus; his theology makes the Word proceed 
from God by His Will, distinct from Him in substance, 
and becoming Son by becoming man. There is noth- 
ing Roman in the theology of this work; it rather con- 
nects itself with the Greek apologists. A great part of 
a large commentary on Daniel and a work against 
Noetus are the only other important remains ‘of thls 
writer, who was soon forgotten in the West, though 
fragments of his works turn up in all the Eastern lan- — 
guages. Parts of his chronography, perhaps his last. 
work, have survived. Another Roman anti Pe 
Novatian, wrote in ponderous and studied prose 
metrical endings. me of his works have come down 
to us under the name of St. Cyprian. Like Hippoly- 
tus, he made his rigorist views the pretext for his 
schism. Unlike ig a rs he is quite orthodox in 
his cage work, “ De Trinitate”. 

(5) The apologetic works of Tertullian have been 
mentioned. The earlier were written by him when 
priest of the Church of Carthage, but about the 
200 he was led to believe in the Montanist prophe' 
Phrygia, and he headed a Montanist schism at 
thage. Many of his treatises are written to defend his 


position and his rigorist doctrines, and he does so 
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with considerable violence and with the clever and 
hasty argumentation which is natural to him. The 
placid flow of St. Cyprian’s eloquence (Bishop of Car- 
thage, 249-58) is a great contrast to that of his “mas- 
ter’. The short treatises and large correspondence of 
this saint are all concerned with local questions and 
needs, and he eschews all speculative theology. From 
this we gain the more light on the state of the Church, 
on its government, and on a number of interesting ec- 
elesiastical and social matters. In all the patristic 
riod there is nothing, with the exception of Euse- 
ius’s history, which tells us so much about the early 
Church as the small volume which contains St. Cypri- 
an’s works. At the end of the century Arnobius, like 
Cyprian a convert in middle age, and like other Afri- 
cans, Tertullian, Cyprian, Lactantius, and Augustine, 
a former rhetorician, composed a dull apolo Lac- 
tantius carries us into the fourth century. He was an 
elegant and eloquent writer, but like Arnobius was not 
a well-instrueted Christian. 

C. (1) The fourth century is the great age of the 
Fathers. It was twelve years old when Constantine 
published his edict of toleration, and a new era for the 
Christian religion began. It is ushered in by Eusebius 
of Cxsarea, with his great apologetic works “‘ Prepara- 
tio Evangelica” and “Demonstratio Evangelica’”’,which 
show the transcendent merit of Christianity, and his 
still greater historical works, the ‘‘Chronicle” (the Greek 
original is lost) and the ‘‘History’’, which has gathered 
up the fragments of the age of persecutions, and has pre- 
served to us more than half of all we know about the 
heroic ages of the Faith. In theology Eusebius was a 
follower of Origen, but he rejected the eternity of Crea- 
tion and of the Logos, so that he was able to regard 
the Arians with considerable cordiality. The original 
form of the pseudo-Clementine romance, with its long 
and tiresome dialogues, seems to be a work of the very 
beginning of the century against the new develop- 
ments of heathenism, and it was written either on the 
Phoenician coast or not far inland in the Syrian neigh- 
bourhood. Replies to the greatest of the pagan at- 
tacks, that of Porphyry, become more frequent after 
the pagan revival under Julian (361-3), and they occu- 
pied the labours of many celebrated writers. St. Cy- 
ril of Jerusalem has left us a complete series of instruc- 
tions to catechumens and the baptized, thus supplying 
us with an exact knowledge of the religious teaching 
imparted to the people in an important Church of the 
Bast in the middle of the fourth century. A Pales- 
tinian of the second half of the century, St. Epipha- 
nius, beeame Bishop of Salamis in Cyprus, and wrote a 
learned history of all the heresies. He is unfortu- 
nately inaccurate, and has further made great diffieul- 
ties for us by not naming his authorities. He was a 
friend of St. Jerome, and an uncompromising oppo- 
nent of Origenism. 

(2) The Alexandrian priest Arius was not a product 
of the catechetical school of that city, but of the 
Lueianie school of Antioch. The Alexandrian ten- 
deney was quite opposite to the Antiochene, and the 
Alexandrian bishop, Alexander, condemned Arius in 
letters still extant, in which we gather the tradition of 
the Alexandrian Church. There is no trace in them 
of Origenism, the head-quarters of which had long been 
at Cxsarea in Palestine, in the succession Theoctistus, 
Pamphilus, Eusebius. The tradition of Alexandria 
was rather that which Dionysius the Great had re- 
ceived from Pope Dionysius. Three years after the 
Nicene Council (325), St. Athanasius began his long 
episcopate of rave years. His writings are not 
very voluminous, being either controversial theology 
or apologetic memoirs of his own troubles, but their 
theological and historical value is enormous, on ac- 
count of the leadin, pet taken by this oy, great man 
in the <a d years of fight with Arianism. ‘The head of 
the eatechetical school during this half-century was 
Didymus the Blind, an Athanasian in his doctrine of 
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the Son, and rather clearer even than his patriarch in 
his doctrine of the Trinity, but in many other points 
carrying on the Origenistic tradition. Here may be 
also mentioned by the way a rather later writer, Syne- 
sius of Cyrene, a man of philosophical and literary 
habits, who showed energy and sincere piety as a 
bishop, in spite of the rather pagan character of his 
culture. His letters are of great interest. 

(3) The second half of the century is illustrated by 
an illustrious triad in Cappadocia, St. Basil, his friend 
St. OreeCry Nazianzen, and his brother St. Gregory of 
Nyssa. ‘They were the main workers in the return of 
the Hast to orthodoxy. Their doctrine of the Trinity 
is an advance even upon that of Didymus, and is very 
near indeed to the Roman doctrine which was later 
embodied in the Athanasian creed. But it had taken 
a long while for the East to assimilate the entire mean- 
ing of the orthodox view. St. Basil showed great 
patience with those who had advanced less far on the 
right road than himself, and he even tempered his lan- 
guage so as to conciliate them. For fame of sanctity 
scarcely any of the Fathers, save St. Gregory the 
Wonder-Worker, or St. Augustine, has ever equalled 
him. He practised extraordinary asceticism, and his 
family were all saints. He composed a rule for 
monks which has remained practically the only one in 
the East. St. Gregory had far less character, but 
equal abilities and learning, with greater eloquence. 
The love of Origen which persuaded the friends in their 
poe to publish a book of extracts from his writings 
1ad little influence on their later theology; that of St. 
Gregory in particular is renowned for its accuracy or 
even inerrancy. St. Gregory of Nyssa is, on the other 
hand, full of Origenism. The classical culture and 
literary form of the Cappadocians, united to sanctity 
and orthodoxy, makes them a unique group in the his- 
tory of the a oe 

(4) The Antiochene school of the fourth century 
seemed given over to Arianism, until the time when 
the great Alexandrians, Athanasius and Didymus, 
were dying, when it was just reviving not merely into 
orthodoxy, but into an efflorescence by which the re- 
cent glory of Alexandria and even of Cappadocia 
was to be surpassed. Diodorus, a monk at Antioch 
and then Bishop of Tarsus, was a noble supporter of 
Nicene doctrine and a great writer, though the larger 
part of his works has perished. His friend Theodore 
of Mopsuestia was a learned and judicious commenta- 
tor in the literal Antiochene veh but unfortunately 
his opposition to the heresy of Apollinarius of Laodi- 
cea carried him into the opposite extreme of Nestori- 
anism—indeed the pupil Nestorius scarcely went so 
far as the master Theodore. But then Nestorius re- 
sisted the judgment of the Church, whereas Theodore 
died in Catholic communion, and was the friend of 
saints, including that crowning glory of the Antiochene 
school, St. John Chrysostom, whose greatest sermons 
were preached at Antioch, before he became Bishop of 
Constantinople, Chrysostom is of course the chief of 
the Greek Fathers, the first of all commentators, and 
the first of all orators whether in East or West. He 
was for a time a hermit, and remained ascetic in his 
life; he was also a fervent social reformer. His 
grandeur of character makes him worthy of a place be- 
side St. Basil and St. Athanasius. 

As Basil and Gregory were formed to oratory by the 
Christian Prohwresius, so was Chrysostom by the 
heathen orator Libanius. In the classical Gregory 
we may sometimes find the rhetorician; in Chrysos- 
tom never; his amazing natural talent prevents his 
needing the assistance of art, and though training had 
preceded, it has been lost in the flow of energetic 
thought and the torrent of words. He is not afraid of 
repeating himself and of neglecting the rules, for he 
never wishes to be admired, but only to instruct or to 
persuade. But even so great a man has his limita- 
tions. He has no speculative interest in philosophy 
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or theology, though he is learned enough to be abso- 
lutely orthodox. He is a holy man and a practical 
man, so that his thoughts are full of piety and beauty 
and wisdom; but he is not a thinker. None of the 
Fathers has been more imitated or more read; but 
there is little in his writings which can be said to have 
moulded his own or future times, and he cannot come 
for an instant into competition with Origen or Augus- 
tine for the first place among ecclesiastical writers. 

(5) Syria in the fourth century produced one great 
writer, St. Ephraem, deacon of Edessa (306-73). 
Most of his writings are poetry; his commentaries are 
in prose, but the remains of these are scantier. His 
homilies and hymns are all in metre, and are of very 
great beauty. Such tender and loving piety is hardly 
found elsewhere in the Fathers. The twenty-three 
homilies of Aphraates (326-7), a Mesopotamian 
bishop, are of great interest. 

(6) St. Hilary of Poitiers is the most famous of the 
earlier opponents of Arianism in the West. He wrote 
commentaries and polemical works, including the 
great treatise “De Trinitate” and a lost historical 
work. His style is affectedly involved and obscure, 
but he is nevertheless a theologian of considerable 
merit. The very name of his treatise on the Trinity 
shows that he approached the dogma from the West- 
ern point of view of a Trinity in Unity, but he has 
largely employed the works of Origen, Athanasius, 
and other Easterns. His exegesis is of the allegorical 
type. Until his day, the only great Latin Father was 
St. Cyprian, and Hilary had no rival in his own genera- 
tion. Lucifer, Bishop of Calaris in Sardinia, was a 
very rude controversialist, who wrote in a popular and 
almost uneducated manner. The Spaniard Gregory 
of Illiberis, in Southern Spain, is only now beginning 
to receive his due, since Dom A. Wilmart restored to 
him in 1908 the important so-called “Tractatus Ori- 
genis de libris SS. Scripture”, which he and Batiffol 
had published in 1900, as genuine works of Origen 
translated by Victorinus of Pettau. The commenta- 
ries and anti-Arian works of the converted rhetorician, 
Marius Victorinus, were not successful. St. Eusebius 
of Vercelle has left us only a few letters. The date of 
the short discourses of Zeno of Verona is uncertain. 
The fine letter of Pope Julius I to the Arians and a 
few letters of Liberius and Damasus are of great 
interest. 

The greatest of the opponents of Arianism in the 
West is St. Ambrose (d. 397). His sanctity and his 
great actions make him one of the most imposing fig- 
ures in the patristic period. Unfortunately the style 
of his writings is often unpleasant, being affected and 
intricate, without being correct or artistic. His exe- 
gesis is not merely of the most extreme allegorical 
kind, but so fanciful as to be sometimes positively 
absurd. And yet, when off his guard, he speaks with 
genuine and touching eloquence; he produces apo- 
phthegms of admirable brevity, and without being a 
deep theologian, he shows a wonderful profundity of 
thought on ascetical, moral, and devotional matters. 
Just as his character demands our enthusiastic admira- 
tion, so his writings gain our affectionate respect, in 
spite of their very irritating defects. It is easy to see 
that he is very well read in the classics and in Christian 
writers of East and West, but his best thoughts are all 
his own. 

(7) At Rome an original, odd, and learned writer 
composed a commentary on St. Paul’s Epistles and a 
series of questions on the Old and New Testaments. 
He is usually spoken of as Ambrosiaster, and may 
perhaps be a converted Jew named Isaac, who later 
apostatized. St. Damasus wrote verses which are 
poor poetry but interesting where they give us infor- 
mation about the martyrs and the catacombs. His sec- 
retary fora time was St. Jerome, a Pannonian by birth, 
a Roman by baptism. This learned Father,“ Doctor 
maximus in Sacris Scripturis”’, is very well known to 
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us, for almost all that he wrote is a revelation of him- 
self. He tells the reader of his inclinations and his 
antipathies, his enthusiasms and his irritations, his 
friendships and his enmities. If he is often out of tem- 
per, he is most human, most affectionate, most ascetic, 
most devoted to orthodoxy, and in many ways a very 
lovable character; for if he is quick to take offence, 
he is easily appeased, he is laborious beyond ordina 

endurance, and it is against heresy that his anger 1s 
usually kindled,. He lived all the latter part of his life 
in a retreat at Bethlehem, surrounded by loving dis- 
ciples, whose untiring devotion shows that the saint was 
by no means such a rough diamond, one might say 
such an ogre, as he is often represented. He had no 
taste for philosophy, and seldom gave himself time to 
think, but he read and wrote ceaselessly. His many 
commentaries are brief and to the point, full of infor- 
mation, and the product of wide reading. His great- 


est work was the translation of the Old Testament 


from the Hebrew into Latin. He carried on the 
textual labours of Origen, Pamphilus, and Eusebius, 
and his revision of the Latin Gospels shows the use of 
admirably pure Greek MSS., though he seems to have 
expended less pains on the rest of the New Testament. 
He attacked heretics with much of the cleverness, all 
the vivacity, and much more than the eloquence and 
effectiveness of Tertullian. He used the like weapons 
against any who attacked him, and especially against 
his friend Rufinus during their passing period of 
hostility. 

If he is only “perhaps’’ the most learned of the 
Fathers, he is beyond doubt the greatest of prose 
writers among them all. We cannot compare his 
energy and wit with the originality and polish of 
Cicero, or with the delicate perfection of Plato, but 
neither can they or any other writer be compared with 
Jerome in his own sphere. He does not attempt flights 
of imagination, musical intonation, word-painting; 
he has no flow of honeyed language like Cyprian, no 
torrent of phrases like Cheyenne he is a writer, not 
an orator, and a learned and classical writer. But 
such letters as his, for astonishing force and liveliness, 
for point, and wit, and terse expression, were never 
written before or since. There is no sense of effort, 
and though we feel that the language must have been 
studied, we are rarely tempted to call it studied 
language, for Jerome knows the strange secret of 
polishing his steel weapons while they are still at a 
white heat, and of hurling them before they cool. He 
was a dangerous adversary, and had few scruples in 
taking every possible advantage. He has the unfor- 
tunate defect of his extraordinary swiftness, that he 
is extremely inaccurate, and his historical statements 
need careful control. His biographies of the hermits, 
his words about monastic life, virginity, Roman faith, 
our Blessed Lady, relies of saints, have exercised great 
influence. It has only been known of late years that 
Jerome was a preacher; the little extempore dis- 
courses published by Dom Morin are full of his 
irrepressible personality and his careless learning. 

(8) Africa was a stranger to the Arian struggle, 
being occupied with a battle of its own. Donatism 
(311-411) was for a long time paramount in Numidia, 
and sometimes in other parts. The writings of the 
Donatists have mostly perished. About 370 St. Op- 
tatus published an effective controversial work against 
them. The attack was carried on by a yet greater 
controversialist, St. Augustine, with a marvellous 
success, so that the inveterate schism was practically 
at an end twenty years before that saint’s death. So 
happy an event turned the eyes of all Christendom to 
the brilliant protagonist of the African Catholics, who 
had already dealt crushing blows at the Latin Mani- 
chean writers. From 417 till his death in 431, he 
was engaged in an even greater conflict with the 
philosophical and naturalistic heresy of Pelagius and 
Celestius. In this he was at first assisted by the aged 
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Jerome; the popes condemned the innovators and the 
emperor ‘legislated against them. If St. Augustine has 
_ the unique fame of having prostrated three heresies, 
it is because he was as anxious to persuade as to refute. 
He was perhaps the greatest controversialist the 
world has ever seen. Besides this he was not merely 
the greatest philosopher among the Fathers, but he 
was the only great philosopher. His purely theolo- 
gical works, especially his “ De Trinitate’”’, are unsur- 
passed for depth, grasp, and clearness, among early 
ecclesiastical writers, whether Eastern or Western. 
As a philosophical theologian he has no superior, 
except his own son and disciple, St. Thomas Aquinas. 
It is probably correct to say that no one, except Aris- 
totle, has exercised so vast, so profound, and so benefi- 
cial an influence on European thought. 

Augustine was himself a Platonist through and 
through. As a commentator he cared little for the 
letter, and everything for the spirit, but his harmony 
of the Gospels shows that he could attend to history 
and detail. The allegorizing tendencies he inherited 
from his spiritual father, Ambrose, carry him now and 
then into extravagances, but more often he rather 
soars than commentates, and his “In Genesim ad lit- 
teram”, and his treatises on the Psalms and on St. 
John, are works of extraordinary power and interest, 
and quite worthy, in a totally different style, to rank 
with Chrysostom on Matthew. St. Augustine was a 
professor of rhetoric before his wonderful conversion; 
but like St. Cyprian, and even more than St. Cyprian, 
he put aside, as a Christian, all the artifices of oratory 
which he knew so well. He retained correctness of 
grammar and perfect good taste, together with the 
power of speaking and writing with ease in a style of 
masterly simplicity and of dignified though almost 
colloquial plainness. 

Nothing could be more individual than this style of 
St. Augustine’s, in which he talks to the reader or to 
God with perfect openness and with an astonishing, 
often almost exasperating, subtlety of thought. He 
had the power of seeing all round a subject and 
through and through it, and he was too conscientious 
not to use this gift to the uttermost. Large-minded 
and far-seeing, he was also very learned. He mastered 
Greek only in later life, in order to make himself 
familiar with the works of the Eastern Fathers. His 
“De Civitate Dei’’ shows vast stores of reading; still 
more, it puts him in the first place among apologists. 
Before his death (431) he was the object of extraor- 
dinary veneration. He had founded a monastery 
at Tagaste, which supplied Africa with bishops, and 
he lived at Hippo with his clergy in a common life, to 
which the Regular Canons of later days have always 
looked as their model. The great Dominican Order, 
the Augustinians, and numberless congregations of 

nuns still look to him as their father and legisla- 
tor. His devotional works have had a vogue second 
only to that of another of his spiritual sons, Thomas & 
Kempis. He had in his lifetime a reputation for 
miracles, and his sanctity is felt in all his writings, and 
breathes in the story of his life. It has been remarked 
that there is about this many-sided bishop a certain 
symmetry which makes him an almost faultless model 
of a holy, wise, and active man. It is well to remem- 
ber that he was essentially a penitent. 

(9) In Spain, the great poet Prudentius surpassed 
all his predecessors, of whom the best had been Juven- 
cus and the almost pagan rhetorician Ausonius.. The 
curious treatises of the Spanish heretic Priscillian 
were discovered only in 1889. In Gaul Rufinus of 
Aquileia must be mentioned as the very free transla- 
tor of Origen, etc., and of Husebius’s “ History”’, 
which he continued up to his own date. In South 
Italy his friend Paulinus of Nola has left us pious 
poems and elaborate] ers. 

D. (1) The fragments of Nestorius’s writings have 
been collected by Loofs. 


Some of them were pre- 
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served by a disciple of St. Augustine, Marius Mercator, 
who made two collections of documents, concerning 
Nestorianism and. Pelagianism respectively... The 
great adversary of Nestorius, St. Cyril of Alexandria, 
was opposed by a yet greater writer, Theodoret, Bishop 
of Cyrus. Cyril is a very voluminous writer, and his 
long commentaries in the mystical Alexandrian vein 
do not much interest modern readers. But his princi- 
pal letters and treatises on the Nestorian question 
show him as a theologian who has a deep spiritual 
insight into the meaning of the Incarnation and its 
effect upon the human race—the lifting up of man 
to union with God. We see here the influence of 
Egyptian asceticism, from Anthony the Great (whose 
life St. Athanasius wrote), and the Macarii (one of 
whom left some valuable works in Greek), and Pa- 
chomius, to his own time. In their ascetical systems, 
the union with God by contemplation was naturally 
the end in view, but one is surprised how little is made 
by them of meditation on the life and Passion of Christ. 
It is not omitted, but the tendency as with St. Cyril 
and with the Monophysites who believed they followed 
him, is to think rather of the Godhead than of the 
Manhood. The Antiochene school had exaggerated 
the contrary tendency, out of opposition to Apollin- 
arianism, which made Christ’s Manhood incom- 
plete, and they thought more of man united to God 
than- of God made man. Theodoret undoubtedly 
avoided the excesses of Theodore and Nestorius, and 
his doctrine was accepted at last by St. Leo as ortho- 
dox, in. spite of his earlier persistent defence of 
Nestorius. His history of the monks is less valuable 
than the earlier writings of eyewitnesses—Palladius 
in the Hast, and Rufinus and afterwards Cassian in 
the West. But Theodoret’s “ History’’ in continua; 
tion of Eusebius contains valuable information. His 
apologetic and controversial writings are the works of 
a good theologian. His masterpieces are his exegeti- 
eal works, which are neither oratory like those of 
Chrysostom, nor exaggeratedly literal like those of 
Theodore. With him the great Antiochene school 
worthily closes, as the Alexandrian does with St Cyril. 
Together with these great men may be mentioned St. 
Cyril’s spiritual adviser, St. Isidore of Pelusium, 
whose 2000 letters deal chiefly with allegorical exe- 
gesis, the commentary on St. Mark by Victor of 
Antioch, and the introduction to the interpretation 
of Scripture by the monk Hadrian, a manual of the 
Antiochene method. 

(2) The Eutychian controversy produced no great 
works in the East. Such works of the Monophysites 
as have survived are in Syriac or Coptic versions. 
(3) The two Constantinopolitan historians, Socrates 
and Sozomen, in spite of errors, contain some data 
which are precious, since many of the sources which 
they used are lost to us. With Theodoret, their con- 
temporary, they form a triad just in the middle of the 
century. St. Nilus of Sinai is the chief-among many 
ascetical writers. (4) St. Sulpicius Severus, a Gallic 
noble, disciple and biographer of the great St. Martin 
of Tours, was a classical scholar, and showed himself 
an elegant writer in his “Ecclesiastical History”. 
The school of Lérins produced many writers besides 
St. Vincent. We may mention Eucherius, Faustus, 
and the great St. Cesarius of Arles (543). Other Gallic 
writers are Salvian, St. Sidonius Apollinaris, Genna- 
dius, St. Avitus of Vienne, and Julianus Pomerius. 
(5) In the West, the series of papal decretals begins 
with Pope Siricius (384-98). Of the more important 
popes large numbers of letters have been preserved. 
Those of the wise St. Innocent I (401-17), the hot- 
headed St. Zosimus (417-8), and the severe St. Celes- 
tine are perhaps the most important in the first half of 
the century; in the second half those of Hilarus, Sim- 
plicius, and above all the learned-St. Gelasius (492-6). 
Midway in the century stands St. Leo, the greatest of 
the early popes, whose steadfastness and sanctity 
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saved Rome from Attila, and the Romans from Gen- 
seric. He could be unbending in the enunciation of 
principle; he was condescending in the condoning of 
breaches of discipline for the sake of peace, and he was 
a skilful diplomatist. His sermons and the dogmatic 
letters in his large correspondence show him to us as 
the most lucid of all theologians. He is clear in his 
expression, not because he is superficial, but because he 
has thought clearly and deeply. He steers between 
Nestorianism and Eutychianism, not by using subtle 
distinctions or elaborate arguments, but by stating 
plain definitions in accurate words. He condemned 
Monothelitism by anticipation. His style is careful, 
with metrical cadences. Its majestic rhythms and 
its sonorous closes have invested the Latin language 
with a new splendour and dignity. 

E. (1) In the sixth century the large correspondence 
of Pope Hormisdas is of the highest interest. That 
century closes with St. Gregory the Great, whose cele- 
brated ‘‘Registrum’’exceeds in volume many times over 
the collections of the letters of other early popes. The 
Epistles are of great variety and throw light on the 
varied interests of the great pope’s life and the varied 
events in the East and West of his time. His “‘ Morals 
on the Book of Job” is not a literal commentary, but 
pretends only to illustrate the moral sense underlying 
the text. With all the strangeness it presents to mod- 
ern notions, it is a work full of wisdom and instruction. 
The remarks of St. Gregory on the spiritual life and on 
contemplation are of special interest. As a theolo- 
gian he is original only in that he combines all the tra- 
ditional theology of the West without adding to it. 
He commonly follows Augustine as a theologian, a 
commentator and a preacher. His sermons are ad- 
mirably practical; they are models of what a good 
sermon should be. After St. Gregory there are some 
great popes whose letters are worthy of study, such as 
Nicholas I and John VIII; but these and the many 
other late writers of the West belong properly to the 
medieval period. St. Gregory of Tours is certainly 
medieval, but the learned Bede is quite patristic. His 
great history is the most faithful and perfect history to 
be found in the early centuries. (2) In the East, the 
latter half of the fifth century is very barren. The 
sixth century is not much better. The importance of 
Leontius of Byzantium (died ¢c. 543) for the history of 
dogma has only lately been realized. Poets and hagi- 
ographers, chroniclers, canonists, and ascetical writers 
succeed each other. Catenz by way of commentaries 
are the order of the day. St. Maximus Confessor, An- 
astasius of Mount Sinai, and Andrew of Ceesarea must 
be named. The first of these commented on the 
works of the pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite, which 
had probably first seen the light towards the end of the 
fifth century. St. John of Damascus (c. 750) closes 
the patristic period with his polemics against heresies, 
his exegetical and ascetical writings, his beautiful 
hymns, and above all his “Fountain of Wisdom”, 
which is a compendium of patristic theology and a 
kind of anticipation of scholasticism. Indeed, the 
“Summez Theologice” of the Middle ‘Ages were 
founded on the “Sentences” of Peter Lombard, who 
had taken the skeleton of his work from this last of the 
Greek Fathers. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF Patristic Writincs.—(a) 
Commentaries.—It has been seen that the literal school 
of exegesis had its home at Antioch, while the allegori- 
cal school was Alexandrian, and the entire West, on 
the whole, followed the allegorical method, mingling 
literalism with it in various degrees. The suspicion of 
Arianism has lost to us the fourth-century writers of 
the Antiochene school, such as Theodore of Heraclea 
and Eusebius of Emesa, and the charge of Nestorianism 
has caused the commentaries of Diodorus and Theo- 
dore of Mopsuestia (for the most part) to disappear. 
The Alexandrian school has lost yet more heavily, for 
little of the great Origen remains except in fragments 
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and in unreliable versions. The great Antiochenes, 
Chrysostom and Theodoret, have a real grasp of the 
sense of thesacred text. They treat it with reverence 
and love, and their explanations are of deep value, be- 
cause the language of the New Testament was their 
own tongue, so that we moderns cannot afford to 
neglect their comments. On the contrary, Origen, 
the moulder of the allegorizing type of commentary, 
who had inherited the Philonic tradition of the Alex- 
andrian Jews, was essentially irreverent to the in- 
spired authors. The Old Testament was to him full 
of errors, lies, and blasphemies, so far as the letter was 
concerned, and his defence of it against the pagans, 
the Gnostics, and especially the Marcionites, was to 
point only to the spiritual meaning. Theoretically he 
distinguished a triple sense, the somatic, the psychic, 
and the pneumatic, following St. Paul’s trichotomy; 
but in practice he mainly gives the spiritual, as op- 
posed to the corporal or literal. 

St. Augustine sometimes defends the Old Testa- 
ment against the Manichzans in the same style, and 
occasionally in a most unconvincing manner, but with 
great moderation and restraint. In his “De Genesi 
ad litteram” he has evolved a far more effective 
method, with his usual brilliant originality, and he 
shows that the objections brought against the truth of 
the first chapters of the book invariably rest upon the 
baseless assumption that the objector has found the 
true meaning of the text. But Origen applied his 
method, though partially, even to the New Testament, 
and regarded the Evangelists as sometimes false in the 
letter, but as saving the truth in the hidden spiritual 
meaning. In this point the good feeling of Christians 
prevented his being followed. But the brilliant ex- 
ample he gave, of running riot in the fantastic exegesis 
which his method encouraged, had an unfortunate in- 
fluence. He is fond of giving a variety of applications 
to a single text, and his promise to hold nothing but 
what can be proved from Scripture becomes illusory 
when he shows by example that any part of Scripture 
may mean anything he pleases. The reverent temper 
of later writers, and especially of the Westerns, pre- 
ferred to represent as the true meaning of the sacred 
writer the allegory which appeared to them to be the 
most obvious. St. Ambrose and St. Augustine in 
their beautiful works on the Psalms rather spiritual- 
ize, or moralize, than allegorize, and their imaginative 
interpretations are chiefly of events, actions, num- 
bers, ete. But almost all allegorical interpretation is 
so arbitrary and depends so much on the ecaprice of 
the exegete that it is difficult to conciliate it with rev- 
erence, however one may be dazzled by the beauty of 
much of it. An alternative way of defending the Old 
Testament was excogitated by the ingenious author of 
the pseudo-Clementines; he asserts that it has been 
depraved and interpolated. St. Jerome’s learning 
has made his exegesis unique; he frequently gives al- 
ternative explanations a refers to the authors who 
have adopted them. From the middle of the fifth 
century onwards, second-hand commentaries are uni- 
versal in East and West, and originality almost en- 
tirely disappears. Andrew of Cesarea is perhaps an 
exception, for he commented on a book which was 
scarcely at all read in the East, the Apocalypse. 

Discussions of method are not wanting. Clement 
of Alexandria gives “traditional methods”, the lit- 
eral, typical, moral, and prophetical. The tradition is 
obviously from Rabbinism. We must admit that it 
has in its favour the practice of St. Matthew and 
St. Paul. Even more than Origen, St. Augustine 
theorized on this subject. In his “De Doctrina 
Christiana” he gives elaborate rules of exegesis. Else- 


where he distinguishes four senses of Scripture: his- . 


torical, etiological (economic), analogical (where N. 
T. explains O. T.), and allegorical (“De Util. Cred.’’, 
3; ef. “De Vera Rel.”, 50). The book of rules com- 


posed by the Donatist ‘Tichonius has an analogy in the- 
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smaller “canons” of St. Paul’s Epistles by Priscillian. 
Hadrian of Antioch was mentioned above. St. 
Gregory the Great compares Scripture to a river so 
shallow that a lamb can walk in it, so deep that an 
elephant can float. (Pref. to “Morals on Job”). He 
distinguishes the historical or literal sense, the moral, 
and the allegorical or typical. If the Western 
Fathers are fanciful, yet this is better than the ex- 
treme literalism of Theodore of Mopsuestia, who re- 
fused to allegorize even the Canticle of Canticles. 

(b) Preachers—We have sermons from the Greek 
Church much earlier than from the Latin: Indeed, 
Sozomen tells us that, up to his time (ce. 450), there 
were no public sermons in the churches at Rome. 
This seems almost incredible. St. Leo’s sermons are, 
however, the first sermons certainly preached at 
Rome which have reached us, for those of Hippolytus 
were all in Greek; unless the homily “ Adversus Alea- 
tores” be a sermon by a Novatian antipope. The 
series of Latin preachers begins in the middle of the 
fourth century. The so-called “Second Epistle of 
St. Clement” is a homily belonging possibly to the 
second century. Many of the commentaries of Origen 
are a series of sermons, as is the case later with all 
Chrysostom’s commentaries and most of Augustine’s. 
In many cases treatises are composed of a course of 
sermons, as, for instance, is the case for some of those 
of Ambrose, who seems to have rewritten his sermons 
after delivery. The “ De Sacramentis” may possibly 
be the version by a shorthand-writer of the course 
which the saint himself edited under the title “De 
Mysteriis’. In any case the “De Sacramentis” 
(whether by Ambrose or not) has a freshness and 
naiveté which is wanting in the certainly authentic 
“De Mysteriis”. Similarly the great courses of ser- 
mons preached by St. Chrysostom at Antioch were 
evidently written or corrected by his own hand, but 
those he delivered at Constantinople were either hur- 
tiedly corrected, or not at all. His sermons on 
Acts, which have come down to us in two quite dis- 
tinct texts in the MSS., are probably known to us only 
in the forms in which they were taken down by 
two different tachygraphers. St. Gregory Nazianzen 
complains of the importunity of these shorthand- 
writers (Orat. xxxii), as St. Jerome does of their in- 
capacity (Ep. Ixxi, 5). Their art was evidently 
highly perfected, and specimens of it have come down 
tous. They were officially employed at councils (e. g. 
at the great conference with the Donatists at Car- 
thage, in 411, we hear of them). It appears that 
many or most of the bishops at the Council of Ephesus, 
in 449, had their own shorthand-writers with them. 
The method of taking notes and of amplifying re- 
ceives illlustration from the Acts of the Council of 
Constantinople of 27 April, 449, at which the min- 
utes were examined which had been taken down by 
tachygraphers at the council held a few weeks earlier. 

Many of St. Augustine’s sermons are certainly from 
shorthand notes. As to others we are uncertain, for 
the style of the written ones is often so colloquial that 
it is difficult to get a criterion. The sermons of St. 
Jerome at Bethlehem, published by Dom Morin, are 
from shorthand reports, and the discourses themselves 
were unprepared conferences on those portions of the 
Psalms or of the Gospels which had been sung in the 
liturgy. The speaker has clearly often been preceded 
ci another priest, and on the Western Christmas Day, 
which his community alone is keeping, the bishop is 

resent and will speak last. In fact the pilgrim 
theria tells us that at Jerusalem, in the fourth cen- 

tury, all the priests present spoke in turn, if they chose, 
and the bishop last of all.. Such improvised com- 
ments are far indeed from the oratorical discourses of 
St. Gregory Nazianzen, from the lofty flights of Chrysos- 
tom, from the torrent of iteration that characterizes 
the short sermons of Peter Chrysologus, from the neat 
phrases of Maximus of Turin, and the ponderous 
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rhythms of Leo the Great. The eloquence of these 
Fathers need not be here described. In the West we 
may add in the fourth century Gaudentius of Brescia; 
several small collections of interesting sermons appear 
in the fifth century; the sixth opens with the numer- 
ous collections made by St. Cesarius for the use of 
preachers. There is practically no edition of the 
works of this eminent and practical bishop. St. 
Gregory (apart from some fanciful exegesis) is the 
most practical preacher of the West. Nothing could 
be more admirable for imitation than St. Chrysostom. 
The more ornate writers are less safe to copy. St. Au- 
gustine’s style is too personal to be an example, and 
few are so learned, so great, and so ready, that they 
can venture to speak as simply as he often does. 

(ec) Writers—The Fathers do not belong to the 
strictly classical period of either the. Greek or the 
Latin language; but this does not imply that they 
wrote bad Latin or Greek. The conversational form 
of the xow# or common dialect of Greek, which is 
found in the New Testament and in many papyri, is’ 
not the language of the Fathers, except of the very 
earliest. For the Greek Fathers write in a more clas- 
sicizing style than most of the New Testament writers; 
none of them uses quite a vulgar or ungrammatical 
Greek, while some Atticize, e. g. the Cappadocians and 
Synesius. The Latin Fathers are often less classical. 
Tertullian is a Latin Carlyle; he knew Greek, and 
wrote books in that language, and tried to introduce 
ecclesiastical terms into Latin. St. Cyprian’s “Ad 
Donatum”’, probably his first Christian writing, shows 
an Apuleian preciosity which he eschewed in all his 
other works, but which his biographer Pontius has imi- 
tated and exaggerated. Men like Jerome and Augus- 
tine, who had a thorough knowledge of classical litera- 
ture, would not employ tricks of style, and cultivated 
a manner which should be correct, but simple and 
straightforward; yet their style could not have been 
what it was but for their previous study. For the 
spoken Latin of all the patristic centuries was very 
different from the written. We get examples of the 
vulgar tongue here and there in the letters of Pope 
Cornelius as edited by Mercati, for the third century, 
or in the Rule of St. Benedict in Wdlfflin’s or Dom 
Morin’s editions, for the sixth. In the latter we get 
such modernisms as cor murmurantem, post quibus, 
cum responsoria sua, which show how the confusing 
genders and cases of the classics were disappearing 
into the more reasonable simplicity of Italian. Some 
of the Fathers use the rhythmical endings of the “cur- 
sus’’ in their prose; some have the later accented 
endings which were corruptions of the correct proso- 
dical ones. Familiar examples of the former are in 
the older Collects of the Mass; of the latter the Te 
Deum is an obvious instance. 

(d) East and West.—Before speaking of the theologi- 
cal characteristics of the Fathers, we have to take 
into account the great division of the Roman Empire 
into two languages. Language is the great separator. 
When two emperors divided the Empire, it was not 
quite according to language; nor were the ecclesiasti- 
cal divisions more exact, since the great province of 
Illyricum, including Macedonia and all Greece, was 
attached to the West through at least a large part of 
the patristic period, and was governed by. the arch- 
bishop of Thessalonica, not as its exarch or patriarch, 
but as papal legate. But in considering the literary 
productions of the age, we must class them as Latin 
or Greek, and this is what will be meant here by West- 
ern and Eastern. The understanding of the relations 
between Greeks and Latins is often obscured by cer- 
tain prepossessions. We talk of the “unchanging 
East’’, of the philosophical Greeks as opposed to the 
practical Romans, of the reposeful thought of the 
Oriental mind over against the. rapidity and orderly 
classification which characterizes Western intelligence. 
All this is very misleading, and it is important to go 
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back to the facts. In the first place, the East was 
converted far more rapidly than the West. When 
Constantine made Christianity the established re- 
ligion of both empirés from 323 onwards, there was a 
striking contrast between the two. In the West 
paganism had everywhere a very large majority, 
except possibly in Africa. But in the Greek world 
Christianity was quite the equal of the old reli- 
gions in influence and numbers; in the great cities it 
might even be predominant, and some towns were 
practically Christian. The story told of St. Gregory 
the Wonder-Worker, that he found but seventeen 
Christians in Neoceesarea when he became bishop, and 
that he left but seventeen pagans in the same city 
when he died (c. 270-5), must be substantially true. 
Such a story in the West would be absurd. The 
villages of the Latin countries held out for long, and 
the pagani retained the worship of the old gods 
even after they were all nominally Christianized. 
In Phrygia, on the contrary, entire villages were 
Christian long before Constantine, though it is true 
that elsewhere some towns were still heathen in Ju- 
lian’s day—Gaza in Palestine is an example; but then 
Maiouma, the port of Gaza, was Christian. 

Two consequences, amongst others, of this swift 
evangelization of the East must be noticed. In the 
first place, while the slow progress of the West was 
favourable to the preservation of the unchanged tra- 
dition, the quick conversion of the East was accom- 
panied by a rapid development which, in the sphere 
of dogma, was hasty, unequal, and fruitful of error. 
Secondly, the Eastern religion partook, even during 
the heroic age of persecution, of the evil which the 
West felt so deeply after Constantine, that is to say, 
of the crowding into the Church of multitudes who 
were only half Christianized, because it was the fash- 
ionable thing to do, or because a part of the beauties 
of the new religion and of the absurdities of the old 
were seen. We have actually Christian writers, in 
East and West, such as Arnobius, and to some extent 
Lactantius and Julius Africanus, who show that they 
are only half instructed in the Faith. This must have 
- been largely the case among the people in the East. 
Tradition in the East was less regarded, and faith was 
less deep than in the smaller Western communities. 
Again, the Latin writers begin in Africa, with Tertul- 
lian, just before the third century, at Rome with 
Novatian, just in the middle of the third century, and 
in Spain and Gaul not till the fourth. But the East 
had writers in the first century, and numbers in the 
second; there were Gnostic and Christian schools in 
the second and third. There had been, indeed, Greek 
writers at Rome in the first and second centuries and 
part of the third. But when the Roman Church be- 
came Latin they were forgotten; the Latin writers 
did not cite Clement and Hermas; they totally forgot 
Hippolytus, except his chronicle, and his name became 
merely a theme for legend. 

Though Rome was powerful and venerated in the 
second century, and though her tradition remained 
unbroken, the break in her literature is complete. 
Latin literature is thus a century and a half younger 
than the Greek; indeed it is practically two centuries 
and a half younger. Tertullian stands alone, and he 
became a heretic. Until the middle of the fourth 
century there had appeared but one Latin Father for 
the spiritual reading of the educated Latin Christian, 
and it is natural that the stichometry, edited (perhaps 
semi-officially) under Pope Liberius for the control of 
booksellers’ pce gives the works of St. Cyprian as 
well as the books of the Latin Bible. This unique 
ene of St. Cyprian was still recognized at the 

eginning of the fifth century. From Cyprian (d. 258) 
to Hilary there was scarcely a Latin book that could 
be recommended for popular reading except Lactan- 
tius’s “De mortibus persecutorum’”’, and there was no 
theology at all. Even a little later, the commentaries 
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of Victorinus the Rhetorician were valueless, and 
those of Isaac the Jew (?) were odd. The one vigorous 
period of Latin literature is the bare century which 
ends with Leo (d. 461). During that century Rome 
had been repeatedly captured or threatened by bar- 
barians; Arian Vandals, besides devastating Italy 
and Gaul, had almost destroyed the Catholicism of 
Spain and Africa; the Christian British had been 
murdered in the English invasion. Yet the West had 
been able to rival the East in output and in eloquence, 
and even to surpass it in learning, depth, and variety. 
The elder sister knew little of these productions, but 
the West was supplied with a considerable body of 
translations from the Greek, even in the fourth century. 
In the sixth, Cassiodorus took care that the amount 
should be increased. This gave the Latins a larger 
outlook, and even the decay of learning which Cassi- 
odorus and Agapetus could not remedy, and which 
Pope Agatho deplored so humbly in his letter to the 
Greek council of 680, was resisted with a certain per- 
sistent vigour. 

At Constantinople the means of learning were 
abundant, and there were many authors; yet there 
is a gradual decline till the fifteenth century. The 
more notable writers are like flickers amid dying 
embers. There were chroniclers and chronographers, 
but with little originality. ven the monastery of 
Studium is hardly a literary revival. There is in the 
East no enthusiasm like that of Cassiodorus, of Isidore, 
of Alcuin, amid a barbarian world. Photius had 
wonderful libraries at his disposal, yet Bede had wider 
learning, and probably knew more of the East than 
Photius did of the West. The industrious Irish 
schools which propagated learning in every part of 
Europe had no parallel in the Oriental world. It was 
after the fifth century that the East began to be 
“unchanging”. And as the bond with the West grew 
less and less continuous, her theology and literature 
became more and more mummified; whereas the 
Latin world blossomed anew with an Anselm, subtle 
as Augustine, a Bernard, rival to Chrysostom, an 
Aquinas, prince of theologians. Hence we observe in 
the early centuries a twofold movement, which must 
be spoken of separately: an Eastward movement of 
theology, by which the West imposed her dogmas on 
the reluctant East, and a Westward movement in 
most practical things—organization, liturgy, as- 
ceties, devotion—by which the West assimilated the 
swifter evolution of the Greeks. We take first the 
theological movement. 

(e) Theology —Throughout the second century the 
Greek portion of Christendom bred heresies. The 
multitude of Gnostic schools tried to introduce all 
kinds of foreign elements into Christianity. Those 
who taught and believed them did not start from a 
belief in the Trinity and the Incarnation such as we 
are accustomed to. Marcion formed, not a school, but 
a Church; his Christology was very far removed from 
tradition. The Montanists made a schism which re- 
tained the traditional beliefsand practices, but asserted 
a new revelation. The leaders of all the new views 
came to Rome, and tried to gain a footing there; all 
were condemned and excommunicated. At the end of 
the century, Rome got all the East to agree with her 
traditional rule that Easter should be kept on Sunday. 
The Churches of Asia Minor had a different custom. 
One of their bishops protested. But they seem to 
have submitted almost at once. In the first decades 
of the third century, Rome impartially repelled 
opposing heresies, those which identified the three 
Persons of the Holy Trinity with only a modal distine- 
tion (Monarchians, Sabellians, “‘Patripassians”’), and 
those who, on the contrary, made Christ a mere man, 
or seemed to ascribe to the Word of God a distinct 
being from that of the Father. This last conception, 
to our amazement, is assumed, it would appear, by 


the early Greek apologists, though in varying language; ~ 
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Athenagoras (who as an Athenian may have been in 
relation with the West) is the only one who asserts 
the Unity of the Trinity. Hippolytus (somewhat 
diversely in the “Contra Noetum” and in the ‘‘Philo- 
sophumena,” if they are both his) taught the same 
division of the Son from the Father as traditional, 
and he records that Pope Callistus condemned him 
as a Ditheist. ; 

Origen, like many of the others, makes the pro- 
cession of the Word depend upon His office of Creator; 
and if he is orthodox enough to make the procession 
an eternal and necessary one, this is only because he 
regards Creation itself as necessary and eternal. His 
pupil, Dioaysius of Alexandria, in combating the 
Sabellians, who admitted no real distinctions in the 
Godhead, manifested the characteristic weakness of 
the Greek theology, but some of his own Egyptians 
were more correct than their patriarch, and appealed 
to Rome. The Alexandrian listened to the Roman 
Dionysius, for all respected the unchanging tradition 
and unblemished orthodoxy of the See of Peter; his 
apology accepts the word “consubstantial”, and he 
explains, no doubt sincerely, that he had never meant 
anything else; but he had learnt to see more clearly, 
without recognizing how unfortunately worded were 
his earlier arguments. He was not present when a 
council, mainly of Origenists, justly condemned Paul 
of Samosata (268); and these bishops, holding the 
traditional Eastern view, refused to use the word 
“consubstantial” as being too like Sabellianism. 
The Arians, disciples of Lucian, rejected (as did the 
more moderate Eusebius of Cesarea) the eternity of 
Creation, and they were logical enough to argue that 
consequently “there was (before time was) when the 
Word was not”, and that He was a creature. All 
Christendom was horrified; but the East was soon 
appeased by vague explanations, and after Nica, 
real, undisguised Arianism hardly showed its head for 
nearly forty years. The highest point of orthodoxy 
that the East could reach is shown in the admirable 
lectures of St. Cyril of Jerusalem. There is one God, 
he teaches, that is the Father, and His Son is equal to 
Him in all things, and the Holy Ghost is adored with 
Them; we cannot separate Them in our worship. But 
he does not ask himself how there are not three Gods; 
he will not use the Nicene word “ consubstantial”’, and 
he never suggests that there is one Godhead common 
to the three Persons. 

If we turn to the Latins all is different. The essen- 
tial Monotheism of Christianity is not saved in- the 
West by saying there is “one God the Father”, as 
in all the Eastern creeds, but the theologians teach 
the unity of the Divine essence, in which subsist three 
Persons. If Tertullian and Novatian use subordi- 
nationist language of the Son (perhaps borrowed from 
the East), it is of little consequence in comparison 
with their main doctrine, that there is one substance 
of the Father and of the Son. Callistus excommuni- 
cates equally those who deny the distinction of 
Persons, and those who refuse to assert the unity of 
substance. Pope Dionysius is shocked that his name- 
sake did not use the word “consubstantial’—this is 
more than sixty years before Nicea. At that great 
council a Western bishop has the first place, with two 
Roman priests, and the result of the discussion is 
that the Roman word “consubstantial” is imposed 
upon all. In the East the council is succeeded by a 
conspiracy of silence; the Orientals. will not use the 
word. Even Alexandria, which had kept to the doc- 
trine of Dionysius of Rome, is not convinced that the 
policy was good, and Athanasius spends his life in 
fighting for Niczea, yet rarely uses the crucial word. 
It takes half a century for the Easterns to digest it; 
and when they do so, they do not make the most of 
its meaning. It is curious how little interest even 
Athanasius shows in the Unity of the Trinity, which 
he scarcely mentions except when quoting the Dio- 
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nysii; it is Didymus and the Cappadocians who word 
Trinitarian doctrine in the manner since consecrated 
by the centuries—three hypostases, one usia; but 
this is merely the conventional translation of the 
ancient Latin formula, though it was new to the East. 

If we look back at the three centuries, second, third, 
and fourth, of which we have been speaking, we shall 
see that the Greek-speaking Church taught the Divin- 
ity of the Son, and Three inseparable Persons, and one 
God the Father, without being able philosophically to 
harmonize these conceptions. The attempts which 
were made were sometimes condemned as heresy in 
the one direction or the other, or at best arrived at 
unsatisfactory and erroneous explanations, such as the 
distinction of the <Aédyos évdidGeros and the <Adyos 
mpopopixés or the assertion of the eternity of Creation. 
The Latin Church preserved always the simple tra- 
dition of three distinct Persons and one divine Essence. 
We must judge the Easterns to have started from a 
less perfect tradition, for it would be too harsh to 
accuse them of wilfully perverting it. But they show 
their love of subtle distinctions at the same time that 
they lay bare their want of philosophical grasp. The 
common people talked theology in the streets; but 
the professional theologians did not see that the root 
of religion is the unity of God, and that, so far, it is 
better to be a Sabellian than a Semi-Arian. There is 
something mythological about their conceptions, 
even inthe case of Origen, however important a thinker 
he may be in comparison with other ancients. His 
conceptions of Christianity dominated the East for 
some time, but an Origenist Christianity would never 
have influenced the modern world. 

The Latin conception of theological doctrine, on 


_the other hand, was by no means a mere adherence to 


an uncomprehended tradition. The Latins in each 
controversy of these early centuries seized the main 

oint, and preserved it at all hazards. Never for an 
instant did they allow the unity of God to be obscured. 
The equality of the Son and his consubstantiality 
were seen to be necessary to that unity. The Platon- 
ist idea of the need of a mediator between the trans- 
cendent God and Creation does not entangle them, for 
they were too clear-headed to suppose that there 
could be anything half-way between the finite and the 
infinite. In a word, the Latins are philosophers, and 
the Easterns are not. The Hast can speculate and 
wrangle about theology, but it cannot grasp a large 
view. It is in accordance with this that it was in the 
West, after all the struggle was over, that the Trini- 
tarian doctrine was completely systematized by 
Augustine; in the West, that the Athanasian creed 
was formulated. The same story repeats itself in the 
fifth century. The philosophical heresy of Pelagius 
arose in the West, and in the West only could it have 
been exorcized. The schools of Antioch and Alexan- 
dria each insisted on one side of the question as to the 
union of the two Natures in the Incarnation; the one 
School fell into Nestorianism, the other into Euty- 
chianism, though the leaders were orthodox. But 
neither Cyril nor the great Theodoret was able to 
rise above the controversy, and express the two 
complementary truths in one consistent doctrine. 
They held what St. Leo held; but, omitting their 
interminable arguments and proofs, the Latin writer 
words the true doctrine once for all, because he sees it 
philosophically. No wonder that the most popular 
of the Eastern Fathers has always been untheological 
Chrysostom, whereas the most pores of the Western 
Fathers is the philosopher Augustine. Whenever 
the East was severed from the West, it contributed 
nothing to the elucidation and development of dogma, 
and when united, its contribution was mostly to 
make difficulties for the West to unravel. 

But the West has continued without ceasing its 
work of exposition and evolution. After the fifth 
century there is not much development or definition 
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in the patristic period; the dogmas defined needed 
only a reference to antiquity. But again and again 
Rome had to impose her dogmas on Byzantium—519, 
680, and 786 are famous dates, when the whole East- 
ern Church had to accept a papal document for the 
sake of reunion, and the intervals between these dates 
supply lesser instances. The Eastern Church had 
always possessed a traditional belief in Roman tra- 
dition and in the duty of recourse to the See of Peter; 
the Arians expressed it when they wrote to Pope Julius 
to deprecate interference—Rome, they said, was 
“the metropolis of the faith from the beginning”. In 
the sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries the lesson had 
been learnt thoroughly, and the East proclaimed 
the papal prerogatives, and appealed to them with a 
fervour which experience had taught to be in place. 
In such a sketch as this, all elements cannot be taken 
into consideration. It is obvious that Eastern the- 
ology had a great and varied influence on Latin 
Christendom. But the essential truth remains that 
the West thought more clearly than the East, while 
preserving with greater faithfulness a more explicit 
tradition as to cardinal dogmas, and that the West 
imposed her doctrines and her definitions on the East, 
and repeatedly, if necessary, reasserted and reimposed 
them. 

(f) Discipline, Liturgy, Ascetics-—According to 
tradition, the multiplication of bishopries, so that 
each city had its own bishop, began in the province of 
Asia, under the direction of St. John. The develop- 
ment was uneven. There may have been but one see 
in Egypt at the end of the second century, though 
there were large numbers in all the provinces of Asia 
Minor, and a great many in Pheenicia and Palestine. 
Groupings under metropolitan sees began in that cen- 
tury in the East, and in the third century this organi- 
zation was recognized as a matter of course. Over 
metropolitans are the patriarchs. This method of 
grouping spread to the West. At first Africa had the 
most numerous sees; in the middle of the third 
century there were about a hundred, and they quickly 
increased to more than four times that number. But 
each province of Africa had not a metropolitan see; 
“ only a presidency was accorded to the senior bishop, 
except in Proconsularis, where Carthage was the 
metropolis of the province and her bishop was the first 
of all Africa. His rights were undefined, though his 
influence was great. But Rome was near, and the pope 
had certainly far more actual power, as well as more 
recognized right, than the primate; we see this in 
Tertullian’s time, and it remains true in spite of the 
resistance of Cyprian. The other countries, Italy, 
Spain, Gaul, were gradually organized according to 
the Greek model, and the Greek names, metropolis, 

atriarch, were adopted. Councils were held early 
in the West. But disciplinary canons were first 
enacted in the East. St. Cyprian’s large councils 
passed no canons, and that saint considered that each 
bishop is answerable to God alone for the government 
of his diocese; in other words, he knows no canon law. 
The foundation of Latin canon law is in the canons of 
Eastern councils, which open the Western collections. 
In spite of this, we need not suppose the East was 
more regular, or better governed, than the West, where 
the popes guarded order and justice. But the East 
had larger communities, and they had developed more 
fully, and therefore the need arose earlier there to 
commit definite rules to writing. 

The florid taste of the East soon decorated the 
liturgy with beautiful excrescences. Many such ex- 
cellent practices moved Westward; the Latin rites 
borrowed prayers and songs, antiphons, antiphonal 
singing, the use of the alleluia, of the doxology, etc. 
If the East adopted the Latin Christmas Day, the 
West imported not merely the Greek Epiphany, but 
feast after feast, in the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh 
centuries. The West joined in devotion to Eastern 
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martyrs. The special honour and love of Our Lady is 
at first characteristic of the East (except Antioch), 
and then conquers the West. The parcelling of the 
bodies of the saints as relics for devotional purposes, 
spread all over the West from the East; only Rome 
held out, until the time of St. Gregory the Great, 
against what might be thought an irreverence rather 
than an honour to the saints. If the first three centur- 
ies are full of pilgrimages to Rome from the East, yet 
from the fourth century onward West joins with Eest 
in making Jerusalem the principal goal of such pious 
journeys; and these voyagers brought back much 
knowledge of the East to the most distant parts of the 
West. Monasticism began in Egypt with Paul and 
Anthony, and spread from Egypt to Syria; St. Atha- 
nasius brought the knowledge of it to the West, and 
the Western monachism of Jerome and Augustine, of 
Honoratus and Martin, of Benedict and Columba, 
always looked to the East, to Anthony and Pachomius 
and Hilarion, and above all to Basil, for its most per- 
fect models. Edifying literature in the form of the 
lives of the saints began with Athanasius, and was 
imitated by Jerome. But the Latin writers, Rufinus 
and Cassian, gave accounts of Eastern monachism, 
and Palladius and the later Greek writers were early 
translated into Latin. Soon indeed there were lives 
of Latin saints, of which that of St. Martin was the 
most famous, but the year 600 had almost come when 
St. Gregory the Great felt it still necessary to protest 
that as good might be found in Italy as in Egypt and 
Syria, and published his dialogues to prove his point, 
by supplying edifying stories of his own country to 
put beside the older histories of the monks. It would 
be out of place here to go more into detail in these 
subjects. Enough has been said to show that the West 
borrowed, with open-minded simplicity and humility, 
from the elder East all kinds of practical and useful 
ways in ecclesiastical affairs and in the Christian life. 
The converse influence in practical matters of West on 
East was naturally very small. 

(g) Historical Materials.—The principal ancient 
historians of the patristic period were mentioned 
above. They cannot always be completely trusted. 
The continuators of Eusebius, that is, Rufinus, So- 
crates, Sozomen, Theodoret, are not to be compared 
to Eusebius himself, for that industrious prelate has 
fortunately bequeathed to us rather a collection of 
invaluable materials than a history. His “Life’’ or 
rather “ Panegyric of Constantine”’ is less remarkable 
for its contents than for its politic omissions. Euse- 
bius found his materials in the library of Pamphilus 
at Czsarea, and still more in that left by Bishop 
Alexander at Jerusalem. He cites earlier collections 
of documents, the letters of Dionysius of Corinth, 
Dionysius of Alexandria, Serapion of Antioch, some of 
the epistles sent to Pope Victor by councils through- 
out the Church, besides employing earlier writers of 
history or memoirs such as Papias, Hegesippus, Apol- 
lonius, an anonymous opponent of the Montanists, the 
“Little Labyrinth”’ of Hippolytus (?), ete. The princi- 
pal additions we can still make to these precious rem- 
nants are, first, St. Irenzeus on the heresies; then the 
works of Tertullian, full of valuable information about 
the controversies of his own time and place and the 
customs of the Western Church, and containing also 
some less valuable information about earlier matters 
—less valuable, because Tertullian is singularly 
careless and deficient in historical sense. Next, we 
Benes the correspondence of St. Cyprian, comprising 
etters of African councils, of St. Cornelius and others, 
besides those of the saint himself. To all this frag- 
mentary information we can add much from St. Epi- 


hanius, something from St. Jerome and also from . 


hotius and Byzantine chronographers. The whole 
Ante-Nicene eviderice has been catalogued with won- 
derful industry by Harnack, with the help of Preu- 
schen and others, in a book of 1021 pages, the first 
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volume of his invaluable “ History of Early Christian 
Literature”. In the middle of the fourth century, St. 
Epiphanius’s book on heresies is learned but confused; 
it is most annoying to think how useful it would have 
been had its pious author quoted his authorities by 
name, as Eusebius did. As it is, we can with difficulty, 
if at all, discover whether his sources are to be depended 
onor not. St. Jerome’s lives of illustrious men 
are carelessly put together, mainly from Eusebius, 
but with additional information of great value, where 
we can trust its accuracy. Gennadius of Marseilles 
continued this work with great profit to us. The 
Western cataloguers of heresies, such as Philastrius, 
Predestinatus, and St. Augustine, are less useful. 
Collections of documents are the most important 
matter of all. In the Arian controversy the collec- 
tions published by St. Athanasius in his apologetic 
works are first-rate authorities. Of those put together 
by St. Hilary only fragments survive. Another dos- 
sver by the Homoiousian Sabinus, Bishop of Heraclea, 
was known to Socrates, and we can trace its use by 
him. A collection of documents connected with the 
origins of Donatism was made towards the beginning 
of the fourth century, and was appended by St. Opta- 
tus to his great work. Unfortunately only apart is pre- 
served; but much of the lost matter is quoted by 
Optatus and Augustine. A pupil of St. Augustine, 
Marius Mercator, happened to be at Constantinople 
during the Nestorian controversy, and he formed an 
interesting collection of piéces justificatives. He put 
together a corresponding set of papers bearing on 
the Pelagian controversy. Irenzus, Bishop of Tyre, 
amassed documents bearing on Nestorianism, as a 
brief in his own defence. These have been preserved 
to us in the reply of an opponent, who has added a 
great number. Another kind of collection is that of 
letters. St. Isidore’s and St. Augustine’s are im- 
mensely numerous, but bear little upon history. There 
is far more historical matter in those (for instance) of 
Ambrose and Jerome, Basil and Chrysostom. Those 
of the popes are numerous, and of first-rate value; and 
the large collections of them also contain letters ad- 
dressed to the popes. The correspondence of Leo and 
of Hormisdas is very complete. Besides these collec- 
tions of papal letters and the decretals, we have sepa- 
rate collections, of which two are important, the Col- 
lectio Avellana, and that of Stephen of Larissa. 
Councils supply another great historical source. 
Those of Niczea, Sardica, Constantinople, have left us 
no Acts, only some letters and canons. Of the later 
cecumenical councils we have not only the detailed 
Acts, but also numbers of letters connected with them. 
Many smaller councils have also been preserved in the 
later collections; those made by Ferrandus of Car- 
thage and Dionysius the Little deserve special mention. 
In many cases the Acts of one council are preserved 
by another at which they were read. For example, in 
418, a Council of Carthage recited all the canons of 
former African plenary councils in the presence of a 
papal legate; the Council of Chalcedon embodies all 
the Acts of the first session of the Robber Council of 
Ephesus, and the Acts of that session contained the 
Acts of two synods of Constantinople. The later ses- 
sions of the Robber Council (preserved only in Syriac) 
contain a number of documents concerning inquiries 
and trials of prelates. Much information of various 
kinds has been derived of late years from Syriac and 
Coptic sources, and even from the Arabic, Armenian, 
Persian, Ethiopic and Slavonic. It isnot necessary to 
speak here of the patristic writings as sources for our 
knowledge of Church organization, ecclesiastical geog- 
raphy, liturgies, canon law and procedure, archzol- 
ogy, ete. The sources are, however, much the same 
for all these branches as for history proper. 
Parristic Stupy.—(1) Editors of the Fathers—The 
earliest histories of patristic literature are those 
contained in Eusebius and in Jerome’s “De viris 
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illustribus”. They were followed by Gennadius, who 
continued Eusebius, by St. Isidore of Seville, and by 
St. Ildephonsus of Toledo. In the Middle Ages the 
best known are Sigebert of the monastery of Gem- 
bloux (d. 1112), and Trithemius, Abbot of Sponheim 
and of Wiirzburg (d. 1516). Between these come an 
anonymous monk of Melk (Mellicensis, ec. 1135) and 
Honorius of Autun (1122-5). Ancient editors are not 
wanting; for instance, many anonymous works, like 
the Pseudo-Clementines and Apostolic Constitutions, 
have been remodelled more than once; the translators 
of Origen (Jerome, Rufinus, and unknown persons) 
cut out, altered, added; St. Jerome published an 
expurgated edition of Victorinus “On the Apoca- 
lypse’’. Pamphilus made a list of Origen’s writings, 
and Possidius did the same for those of Augustine. 

The great editions of the Fathers began when printing 
had become common. One of the earliest editors was 
Faber Stapulensis (Lefévre d’Estaples), whose edition 
of Dionysius the Areopagite was published in 1498. 
The Belgian Paméle (1536-87) published much. The 
controversialist Feuardent, a Franciscan (1539-1610) 
did some good editing. The sixteenth century pro- 
duced gigantic works of history. The Protestant’ 
“Centuriators’’ of Magdeburg described thirteen 
centuries in as many volumes (1559-74). Cardinal 
Baronius (1538-1607) replied with his famous “ Anna- 
les Eeclesiastici’’, reaching to the year 1198 (12 vols., 
1588-1607). Marguerin de la Bigne, a doctor of the 
Sorbonne (1546-89), published his “Bibliotheca 
veterum Patrum’”’ (9 vols., 1577-9) to assist in refut- 
ing the Centuriators. 

The great Jesuit editors were almost in the seven- 
teenth century; Gretserus (1562-1625), Fronto Du- 
cexus (Fronton du Duc, 1558-1624), Andreas Schott 
(1552-1629), were diligent editors of the Greek Fathers. 
The celebrated Sirmond (1559-1651) continued to 

ublish Greek Fathers and councils and much else, 
rom the age of 51 to 92. Denis Petau (Petavius, 
1583-1652) edited Greek Fathers, wrote on chronol- 
ogy, and produced an incomparable book of historical 
theology, “De theologicis dogmatibus’’ (1644). To 
these may be added the ascetic Halloix (1572-1656), 
the uncritical Chifflet (1592-1682), and Jean Garnier, 
the historian of the Pelagians (d. 1681). The greatest 
work of the Society of Jesus is the publication of the 
“ Acta Sanctorum”, which has now reached the be- 
ginning of November, in 64 volumes. It was planned 
by Rosweyde (1570-1629) as a large collection of lives 
of saints; but the founder of the work as we have it is 
the famous John van Bolland (1596-1665). He was 
joined in 1643 by Henschenius and Papebrochius 
(1628-1714), and thus the Society of Bollandists 
began, and continued, in spite of the suppression of 
the Jesuits, until the French Revolution, 1794. It 
was happily revived in 1836 (see BoLLANDIstTs). 
Other Catholic editors were Gerhard Voss (d. 1609), 
Albaspineus (De l’Aubespine, Bishop.of Orléans, 
1579-1630), Rigault (1577-1654), and the Sorbonne 
doctor Cotelier (1629-86). The Dominican Combéfis 
(1605-79) edited Greek Fathers, added two volumes 
to de la Bigne’s collection, and made collections of 
patristic sermons. The layman Valesius (de Valois, 
1603-70) was of great eminence. 

Among Protestants may be mentioned the contro- 
versialist Clericus (Le Clerc, 1657-1736); Bishop Fell 
of Oxford (1625-86), the editor of Cyprian, with whom 
must be classed Bishop Pearson and Dodwell; Grabe 
(1666-1711), a Prussian who settled in England; the 
Calvinist Basnage (1653-1723). The famous Gallican 
Etienne Baluze (1630-1718), was an editor of great 
industry. The Provengal Franciscan, Pagi, pub- 
lished an invaluable commentary on Baronius in 
1689-1705. But the greatest historical achievement 
was that of a secular priest, Louis Le Nain de Tille- 
mont, whose “ Histoire des Empereurs”’ (6 vols., 1690) 
and “Mémoires pour servir A |’histoire ecclésiastique 
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des six premiers siécles’’ (16 vols., 1693) have never 
been superseded or equalled. Other historians are 
Cardinal H. Noris (1631-1704); Natalis Alexander 
(1639-1725), a Dominican; Fleury (in French, 1690- 
1719). To these must be added the Protestant Arch- 
bishop Ussher of Dublin (1580-1656), and many 
canonists, such as Van Espen, Du Pin, La Marea, and 
Christianus Lupus. The Oratorian Thomassin wrote 
on Christian antiquities (1619-95); the English Bing- 
ham composed a great work on the same subject (1708— 
22). Holstein (1596-1661), a convert from Protestant- 
ism, was librarian at the Vatican, and published col- 
lections of documents. The Oratorian J. Morin (1597— 
1659) published a famous work on the history of Holy 
orders, and a confused one on that of penance. The 
chief patristic theologian among English Protestants 
is Bishop Bull, who wrote a reply to Petavius’s views 
on the development of dogma, entitled “Defensio 
fidei Niceense’’ (1685). The Greek Leo Allatius (1586— 
1669), custos of the Vatican Library, was almost a 
second Bessarion. He wrote on dogma and on the 
ecclesiastical books of the Greeks. A century later 
the Maronite J. S. Assemani (1687-1768) published 
amongst other works a “‘ Bibliotheca Orientalis” and 
an edition of Ephrem Syrus. His nephew edited an 
immense collection of liturgies. The chief liturgiolo- 
gist of the seventeenth century is the Blessed Cardinal 
Tommasi, a Theatine (1649-1713, beatified 1803), the 
type of a saintly savant. 

The great Benedictines form a group by them- 
selves, for (apart from Dom Calmet, a Biblical scholar, 
and Dom Ceillier, who belonged to the Congregation 
of St-Vannes) all were of the Congregation of St- 
Maur, the learned men of which were drafted into the 
Abbey of St-Germain-des-Prés at Paris. Dom Lue 
d’Achéry (1605-85) is the founder (“Spicilegium”’, 13 
vols.) ; Dom Mabillon (1632-1707) is the greatest name, 
but he was mainly occupied with the early Middle 
Ages. Bernard de Montfaucon (1655-1741) has almost 
equal fame (Athanasius, Hexapla of Origen, Chrys- 
ostom, Antiquities, Paleography). Dom Coustant 
(1654-1721) was the principal collaborator, it seems, 
in the great edition of St. Augustine (1679-1700; also 
letters of the Popes, Hilary). Dom Garet (Cassiodo- 
rus, 1679), Du Friche (St Ambrose, 1686-90), Martia- 
nay (St. Jerome, 1693-1706, less successful), Delarue 
(Origen, 1733-59), Maran (with Toutée, Cyril of Jeru- 
salem, 1720; alone, the Apologists, 1742; Gregory 
Nazianzen, unfinished), Massuet (Irenzeus, 1710), Ste- 
Marthe (Gregory the Great, 1705), Julien Garnier (St. 
Basil, 1721-2), Ruinart (Acta Martyrum sincera, 1689, 
Victor Vitensis, 1694, and Gregory of Tours and Frede- 
gar, 1699), are all well-known names. The works of 
Marténe (1654-1739) on ecclesiastical and monastic 
rites (1690 and 1700-2) and his collections of anecdota 
(1700, 1717, and 1724-33) are most voluminous; he 


was assisted by Durand. The great historical works © 


of the Benedictines of St-Maur need not be mentioned 
here, but Dom Sabatier’s edition of the Old Latin Bible, 
and the new editions of Du Cange’s glossaries must be 
noted. For the great editors of collections of councils 
see under the names mentioned in the bibliography 
of the article on CouNciLs. 

In the eighteenth century may be noted Arch- 
bishop Potter (1674-1747, Clement of Alexandria). 
At Rome Arevalo (Isidore of Seville, 1797-1803); 
Gallandi, a Venetian Oratorian (Bibliotheca vete- 
rum Patrum, 1765-81). The Veronese scholars 
form a remarkable group. The historian Maffei (for 
our purpose his “anecdota of Cassiodorus’’ are to 
be noted, 1702), Vallarsi (St. Jerome, 1734-42, a 
great work, and Rufinus, 1745), the brothers 
Ballerini (St. Zeno, 1739; St. Leo, 1753-7, a most 
remarkable production), not to speak of Bian- 
chini, who published codices of the Old Latin Gospels, 
and the Dominican Mansi, Archbishop of Lucca, who 
re-edited Baronius, Fabricius, Thomassinus, Baluze, 
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etc., as well as the “Collectio Amplissima’”’ of councils. 
A general conspectus shows us the Jesuits taking the 
lead ec. 1590-1650, and the Benedictines working 
about 1680-1750. The French are always in the first 
place. There are some sparse names of eminence in 
Protestant England; a few in Germany; Italy takes 
the lead in the second half of the eighteenth century. 
The great literary histories of Bellarmine, Fabricius, 
Du Pin, Cave, Oudin, Schram, Lumper, Ziegelbauer, 
and Schcenemann will be found below in the biblio- 
graphy. The first half of the nineteenth century was 
singularly barren of patristic study; nevertheless 
there were marks of the commencement of the new 
era in which Germany takes the lead. The second 
half of the nineteenth was exceptionally and increas- 
ingly prolific. It is impossible to enumerate the chief 
editors and critics. New matter was poured forth by 
Cardinal Mai (1782-1854) and Cardinal Pitra (1812- 


- 89), both prefects of the Vatican Library. Inedita in 


such quantities seem to be found no more, but 
isolated discoveries have come frequently and still 
come; Eastern libraries, such as those of Mount 
Athos and Patmos, Constantinople, and Jerusalem, 
and Mount Sinai, have yielded unknown treasures, 
while the Syriac, Coptic, Armenian, etc., have supplied 
many losses supposed to be irrecoverable. The sands 
of Egypt have given something, but not much, to 
patrology. 

The greatest boon in the way of editing has been the 
two great patrologies of the Abbé Migne (1800-75). 
This energetic man put the works of all the Greek and 
Latin Fathers within easy reach by the “ Patrologia 
Latina’’ (222 vols., including 4 vols. of indexes) and 
the “Patrologia Greca’’ (161 vols). The Ateliers 
Catholiques which he founded produced wood-eary- 
ing, pictures, organs, etc., but printing was the special 
work. The workshops were destroyed by a disas- 
trous fire in 1868, and the reeommencement of the work 
was made impossible by the Franco-German war. 
The “Monumenta Germanie”’, begun by the Berlin 
librarian Pertz, was continued with vigour under 
the most celebrated scholar of the century, Theodor 
Mommsen. Small collections of patristic works are 
catalogued below. A new edition of the Latin 
Fathers was undertaken in the sixties by the Academy 
of Vienna. The volumes published up till now have 
been uniformly creditable works which call up no 
particular enthusiasm. At the present rate of pro- 
gress some centuries will be needed for the great work. 
The Berlin Academy has commenced a more modest 
task, the re-editing of the Greek Ante-Nicene writers, 
and the energy of Adolf Harnack is ensuring rapid 
publication and real success. The same indefatigable 
student, with von Gebhardt, edits a series of “Texte 
und Untersuchungen”, which have for a part of their 
object to be the organ of the Berlin editors of the 
Fathers. Theseries contains many valuable studies, 
with much that would hardly have been published in 
other countries. 

The Cambridge series of “Texts and Studies’’ is 
younger and proceeds more slowly, but keeps at a 
rather higher level. ‘There should be mentioned also 
the Italian “Studii e Testi’’, in which Mercati and 
Pio Franchi de’ Cavalieri collaborate. In England, in 
spite of the slight revival of interest in patristic 
studies caused by the Oxford Movement, the amount 
of work has not been great. For learning perhaps 
Newman is really first in the theological questions. 
As critics the Cambridge School, Westcott, Hort, and 
above all Lightfoot, are second to none. But the 
amount edited has been very small, and the excellent 
“Dictionary of Christian Biography’? is the only 
great work published. Until 1898 there was abso- 
lutely no organ for patristic studies, and the “Jour- 
nal of Theological Studies’? founded in that year 
would have found it difficult to survive financially 
without the help of the Oxford University Press. “But 
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there has been an increase of interest in these subjects 
of late years, both among Protestants and Catholics, 
in England and in the United States. Catholic France 
has lately been coming once more to the fore, and is 
very nearly level with Germany even in output. 
In the last fifty years, archeology has added much to 
patristic studies; in this sphere the greatest name is 
that of De Rossi. 

(2) The Study of the Fathers—The helps to study, 
such as Patrologies, lexical information, literary his- 
tories, are mentioned below. 


Cottections:—the chief collections of the Fathers are the 
following: pm La Brenna, Bibliotheca SS. PP. (8 vols. fol., Paris, 
1575, and App., 1579; 4th ed., 10 vols., 1624, with Auctarium, 
2 vols., 1624, and Suppl., 1639, 5th and 6th edd., 17 vols. fol., 
1644 and 1654); this great work is a supplement of over 200 
hers to the editions till then published of the Fathers; en- 

by Untv. or Coroene (Cologne, 1618, 14 vols., and 

acne 1622); the Cologne ed. enlarged by 100 writings, in 27 
ih io vols. (Lyons, 1677). ComsBeris, Greco-Latine Patrum 
Bibliothece novum Auctarium (2 vols., Paris, 1648), and Auc- 
tarium novissimum (2 vols., Paris, 1672); D’ Acubry, Veterum 
aliquot scriptorum Spicilegium (13 vols. Ato, Paris, 1655-77, and 
3 vols, fol., 1723), mostly of writin ape later than patristic period, 
as is also the case with Bauuzer, Miscellanea (7 vols. 8vo, Paris, 
1678-1715); re-ed. by Manst (4 vols. fol., Lucca, 1761-4); Sir- 
MOND, Opera varia nunc primum collecta Gs) vols. fol., Paris, 
1696, and Venice, ee Muraronrt, Anecdota from the Am- 
brosian Libr. at Milan (4 vols. 4to, Milan, 1697-8; Padua, 
1713); Ipem, Anecdota greca (Padua, 1709); Grane, Spicile- 
gium of Fathers of the first and second centuries (Oxford, 1698- 

, 1700, and enlarged, 1714); GALuANnop1, Bibl. vet. PP., an en- 
larged edition of the Lyons ed. of de la Bigne (14 vols. fol., Ven- 
ice, 1765-88, and index publ. at Bologna, 1863)—nearly all the 
pevieats are reprinted in Micne; OpprTHtr, SS, Patrum opera 

olemica de veritate religionis christ. c. Gent. et Jud. (21 vols. 8vo, 
Prensa ge 1777-94); Ipem, Opera omnia SS. Patrum Latin- 
orum (13 vols., Wiirzburg, 1789-91); Rourn, Reliquie_sacre, 
second and third centuries (4 vols., Oxford, 1814-18; in 5 vols., 
1846-8); IpEM, Rk eA eccl, opuscula precipua @ vols., Ox- 
ford, 1832, 8rd vol., 1858); Mat, Scriptorum veterum nova 
collectio (unpubl. matter Sek ‘Vatican MSS. , 10 vols. 4to, 1825- 
rit eS tlegium Romanum (10 vols. 8vo, Rome, 1839- 
44); Ipem, Nova Patrum Bibliotheca (7 vols. 4to, Rome, 1844— 
54; vol. 8 completed by Cozza-Luzi, 1871, vol. 9 by ‘Cozza- 
Luz, 1888, App. ad opera ed. ab A. ‘Maio, ‘Rome, 1871, App. 
altera, 1871). A few eccl. writings in Mat’s Classici auctores 
(10 vols., Rome, 1828-38); CarLiau, Collectio selecta SS. Eccle- 
sie Patrum (133 vols. sm. 8vo, Paris, 1829-42); GERSDORF, 
bl. Patrum eccl. lat. selecta (3 vols., Leipzig, 1838-47); the 
Oxford Bibliotheca Patrum reached 10 vols. (Oxford, 1838— —55); 
lee 2 ag ets Solesmense (4 vols. 4to, Paris, 1852-8). 
he number of these various collections, in addition to the 
Sak of the great Fathers, made it difficult to obtain a com- 
plete set of patristic writings. M1iGcnm supplied the want by 
collecting almost all the foregoing (except the end of the last 
mentioned work, and Mai’s later volumes) into his complete 
oe Patrologia cursus completus, Series latina (to Innocent 
TES, a. 1300, 221 vols. 4to, including four vols. of indexes, 
1844-55), Series greco-latina (to the Council of Florence, 
A. D. 1438-9, 161 vols. 4to, 1857-66, and another rare vol. of 
additions, 1866); the Series greca was also published, in Latin 
only, in 81 vols.; there is no index in the Serves greca; an alpha- 
betical list of contents by ScHouarios (Athens, 1879, useful); 
other publications, not included in Migne, by Prrra, are Juris 
ecclesiastict Grecorum hist. et monum. (2 vols., Rome, 1864-8); 
Analecta sacra (6 vols., numbered I, II, ITI, IV, VI, VIII, Paris, 
1876-84); Analecta sacra et classica (Paris, 1888); Analecta 
novissima, medieval (2 vols., 1885-8); the new edition of Latin 
Fathers is called Corpus scriptorum ecclestasticorum latinorum, 
editum consilio et impensis Academie litterarum Cesaree Vindo- 
bonensis (Vienna, 1866, Svo, in proerees); and of the Greek 
Fathers: Die griechischen christlichen Schriftsteller der ersten 
dret Jahrhunderten, herausgegeben von der Kirchenviater-Kommis- 
ston der Kénigl. preussischen Akad. der Wiss. (Berlin, 1897, 
large 8vo, in progress). Of the Monumenta Germania historica, 
one portion, the Awctores antiquissimi (Berlin, 1877-98), con- 
tains works of the sixth century which connect themselves with 
patrology. Small modern collections are Hurrer, SS. Patrum 
opuscula selecta, with a few good notes (Innsbruck, Ist series, 48 
vols., 1868-85, 2nd series, 6 vols., 188 —92)—these little books 
have. been deservedly popular; Kriicnr, Sammlung ausge- 
wiahlter kirchen- und_ dogmengeschichtlicher Quellenschriften 
(Freiburg, 1891—); Rauscuen, Florilegium patristicum, of 
first and second centuries (3 fasc., Bonn, 1904-5); Cambridge 
patristic texts (I, The Five Theol. Orat. of Greg. Naz., ed. Mason, 
aoe ag; ae Catech. Or. of Greg. Nyssen., ed. SRAWLEY, 1903; 
BaP Th Alex., ed. Feurre, 1904, in progress); VIZZINI, Bibl. 
Theologie tironibus et universo clero accomodata (Rome, 
foi in progress); LirrzMANnn, Kleine Texte, fiir theol. Vor- 
en und Uebungen (twenty-five numbers have appeared of 
ae 16 pp. each, Bonn, 1902— in progress); an English ed. 
of the same (C. ‘ambridge, 1903—); rents et documents pour 
Vétude historique du christianisme, ed. HEMMER AND LYJAY 
ee French tr., and notes, Paris, in progress—an admirable 
series 

Inrrta:—For Greek and Latin writers up to Eusebius, the 
index to ACK, Gesch. der altchr. Litt., I; for the Latin 

writers of first six centuries, AUMERS, Initia librorum PP: lat. 
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(Vienna, 1865); and up to 1200, Varasso, Initia PP. alio- 
rumque scriptorum eccl. lat. (2 vols., Vatican press, 1906-8). 

Lirprary Histories:—the first is BELLARMINE, De Scriptori- 
bus ecclesiasticis (Rome, 1613, often reprinted; with additions 
by Lasse, Paris, 1660, and by Ouprn, Paris, 1686); Du Pin, 
Bibliotheque universelle des auteurs ecclés. (61 vols. 8vo, or 19 vols. 
4to, Paris, 1686, etc.); this was severely criticized by the Bene- 
dictine Perrrprpipr and by the Oratorian Simon (Critique de la 
Bibl. des auteurs eccl. publ. par M. E. Dupin, Paris, 1730), and 
Du Pin’s work was put on the Index in 1757; Fasricrus, Biblio- 
theca Greca, sive notitia Scriptorum veterum Graecorum (Ham- 
burg, 1705-28, 14 vols.; new ed. by Hartes, Hamburg, 1790- 
1809, 12 vols., embraces not quite 11 vols. of the original ed.; 
index to this "ed., Leipzig, 1838)—this great work is really a 
vast collection of materials; Fabricius was a Protestant d. 
1736); he made a smaller collection of the Latin lit. hist., Bibl. 
Latina, sive not. scr. vett. latt. (1697, 1708, 1712, etce., ed. by 
Ernest, 3 vols., Leipzig, 1773-4), and a continuation for the 
Middle Ages (1734-6, 5 vols.); the whole was re-edited by 
Manst (6 vols., Padua, 1754, and Florence, 1858-9); Lz 
Novurry, Apparatus. ad Biblioth. Max. vett.’ Patr. (2 vols. 
fol., Paris, 1703-15), deals with Greek Fathers of the second 
century and with Latin apologists; Crriuimr, Hist. générale des 
auteurs sacrés et ecclés. (from Moses to 1248, 23 vols., Paris, 
1729-63; Table gén. des Mat., by RonpsEt, Paris, 1782; new ed. 
16 vols., Paris, 1858-69); Scuram, Analysis Operum SS. PP. et 
Scriptorum eccles. (Vienna, 1780-96, 18 vols., a valuable work); 
Lumprr, Hist. Theologico-critica de vita scriptis atque doctrina 
SS. PP. et scr. eccl. trium primorum sec. (Vienna, 1783-99, 13 
vols.; a compilation, but good); the Anglican Cave published 
a fine work, Scriptorum eccl. historia literaria (London, 1688; 
best ed., Oxford, 1740-3); Ouprn, a Premonstratensian, who 
became a Protestant, Commentarius de Scriptoribus eccl. 
(founded on Bellarmine, 3 vols. fol., Leipzig, 1722). On the 
editions of the Latin Fathers, ScHomNEMANN, Bibliotheca his- 
torico-litteraria Patrum Latinorum a Tert. ad Greg. M. et Isid. 
Hisp. (2 vols., Leipzig, 1792-4). 

Patrouoaiges (smaller works):—GrRHARD, Patrologia (Jena, 
1653); Hiuspmann, Patrologia (Leipzig, 1670); OLmarrus, 
Abacus Patrologicus (Jena, 1673); these are old-fashioned 
Protestant books, German Catholic works are: GoLDWITZER, 
Bibliographie der Kirchenviter und Kirchenlehrer_ (Landshut, 
1828); Ipem, Patrologie verbunden mi Patristik (Nuremberg, 
1833-4); the older distinction in Germany between patrology, 
the knowledge of the Fathers and their use, and patristic, the 
science of the theology of the Fathers, is now somewhat anti- 
quated; Busse, Grundriss der chr. Lit. (Minster, 1828-9); 
M6uter, Patrologie, an important posthumous work of this 
great man, giving the first three centuries (Ratisbon, 1840); 
PERMANEDER, Bibliotheca patristica (2 vols., Landshut, 1841— 
4); Fressuer, Institutiones Patrologie (Innsbruck, 1851), a new 
ed. by JuUNGMANN is most valuable (Innsbruck, 1890-6); Auzoa, 
Grundriss der Patrologie (Freiburg im Br., 1866 and 1888); 
same in French by Bret (Paris, 1867); Nirscui, Handbuch 
der Patrologie und Patristik (Mainz, 1881-5); RespAnyay, Com- 
pendium Patrologie et Patristice (Funfkirchen in Hungary, 
1894); CarvasaL, Institutiones Patrologie (Oviedo, 1906); 
BARDENHEWER, Patrologie (Freiburg im Br., 1894; new ed. 
1901)—this is at present by far the best handbook; the author 
is a professor in the Cath. theo. faculty of the Univ. of Munich; 
a French tr. by GoDET AND VERSCHAFFEL, Les Péres del’ Eglise 
(3 vols., Paris, 1899); an Italian tr. by A. Mprcari (Rome, 1903); 
and an English tr. with the bibliography brought up to date, by 
SHAHAN (Freiburg im Br. and St. Louis, 1908); smaller works, 
insufficient for advanced students, but excellent for ordinary 
purposes, are: Scumip, Grundlinien der Patrologie (1879; 4th 
ed., Freiburg im Br., 1895); an Engl. tr. revised by ScHopEL 
Greiburg, 1900); Swrre of Cambridge, Patristic Study (Lon- 

on, l b 

Histories oF THE FaTHEeRs:—It is unnecessary to catalogue 
here all the general histories of the Church, large and small, 
from Baronius onwards; it will be sufficient to give some of 
those which deal specially with the Fathers and with ecclesias- 
tical literature. The first and chief is the incomparable work 
of Tirtemont, Mémoires pour servir & Uhistotre eccl. des six 
ecgians siécles (Paris, 1693-1712, 16 vols., and other editions); 

ARECHAL, Concordance des SS. Péres de VEglise, Grecs et La- 
tins, a harmony of their theology (2 vols., Paris, 1739); BAur, 
Die’ christlich-rémische Litteratur (4th vol. of Gesch. der rém- 
ischen Litt., Karlsruhe, 1837; a new ed. of the first portion, 
1872); Scr anz, Gesch. der rim. Litt., Part III (Munich, 1896), 
117-324; Expert, Gesch. der christlich-lateinischen Litt. (Leipzig, 
1874; 2nd ed., 1889); Anciennes litiératures chrétiennes (in Bi- 
bliotheque del’ enseignement de Uhist. eccl., Paris): I; Batirro., 
La littérature grecque, a useful sketch (4th ed., 1908), I: Duval, 
La littérature syriaque (3rd. ed., 1908); LECLERCQ, L’ Afrique 
chrétienne (in same Bibl. de lens. de Uh. eccl., 2nd ed., Paris, 
1904); Ipmm, L’Espagne chrétienne (2nd ed., 1906); BATIFFOL, 
L’ église naissante et le Catholicisme, a fine apologetic account of 
the development of the Church, from the witness of the Fathers 
of the first three centuries (Paris, 1909); of general histories the 
best is DucHEsNnE, Hist. ancienne de I’ ‘Eglise (2 vols. have ap- 
peared, Paris, 1906-7); finally, the first place is being taken 
among histories of the Fathers by a work to be completed in six 
volumes, BARDENHEWER, Geschichte der altkirchlichen Litteratur 
(I, to a. p. 200, Freiburg im Br., 1902; II, to A. p. 300, 1903). 
The following ‘are Protestant: NEwMAN, The Church of the 
Fathers Guouded: 1840, ete.); Donaxpson, A critical history of 
Christian lit. . to the Nicene Council: Es. The Apostolic 
Fathers, II and Ul; The Apologists Coe 1864-6—uns. 
pathetic); Brieut, The Age eh the Fathers (2 vols., London, 

1903); ZocKumr, Gesch. der theologischen Litt. (Patristik) 
(Nérdlingen, 1889); Crurrweut, A Literary History of Early 
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Christianity . . . Nicene Period (2 vols., London, 1893); 
Kriicur, Gesch. der altchristlichen Litt. in den ersten 3 Jahrh. 
(Freiburg im Br. and Leipzig, 1895-7); tr. GitteTr (New York, 
1897)—this is the best modern German Prot. history. The fol- 
lowing consists of materials: A. HAarnack, Geschichte der 
altchr. Litt. bis Eusebius, 1, Die Ueberlieferung (Leipzig, 1893; 
this vol. enumerates all the known works of each writer, and all 
ancient references to them, and notices the MSS.); II, 1 (1897), 
and II, 2 (1904), Die Chronologie, discussing the date of each 
writing; the latter Greek period is dealt with by KRuMBACHER, 
Geschichte der byzantinischen Litt. 627-1153 (2nd_ed. with assist- 
ance from Euruarp, Munich, 1897). The following collected 
series of studies must be added: Terte und Untersuchungen zur 
Geschichte der altchristlichen Litt., ed. VoN GEBHARDT AND A, 
Harnack (lst series, 15 vols., Leipzig, 1883-97, 2nd series, 
Neue Folge, 14 vols., 1897-1907, in progress)—the editors are 
now HaRNACK AND Scumipt; Rosinson, Texts and Studies 
(Cambridge, 1891—in progress); EHRHARD AND MijLumr, Strass- 
burger theologische Studien (12 vols., Freiburg im Br., 1894—in 
progress); EnRHARD AND Kirscu, Forschungen zur christl. Litt. 
und Dogmengeschichte (7 vols., Paderborn, in progress); La 
Pensée chrétienne (Paris, in progress); Studit e Testt (Vatican 
eee in progress). Of histories of development of dogma, 

IARNACK, Dogmengeschichte (3 vols., 3rd ed., 1894-7, a new ed. 
is in the press; French tr., Paris, 1898; Engl. tr., 7 vols., Edin= 
burgh, 1894-9), a very clever and rather ‘“‘viewy’’ work; 
Loors, Leitfaden zum Studium der D. G. (Halle, 1889; 3rd ed., 
1893); Srxserc, Lehrb. der D. G. (2 vols., Erlangen, 1895), 
conservative Protestant; Ipmm, Grundriss der D. G. (1900; 2nd 
ed., 1905), asmaller work: ScHwANE, Dogmengeschichte, Catho- 
lic (2nd ed., 1892, etc.; French tr., Paris, 1903-4); BarHunn- 
Bakgr, Introduction to early History of Doctrine (London, 1903); 
Tixeront, Histoire des Dogmes: 1, La théologie anti-nicéenne 
(Paris, 1905—excellent); and others. 

PuiLoLocicaL:—On the common Greek of the early period see 
Mouton, Grammar of N. T. Greek: I, Prolegomena (3rd ed., 
Edinburgh, 1909), and references; on the literary Greek, A. D. 
1-250, Scumip, Der Atticismus von Dion. Hal. bis auf den 
zweiten Philostratus (4 vols., Stuttgart, 1887-9); THums, Die 
griechische Sprache im Zeitalter des Hellenismus (Strasburg, 
1901). Besides the Thesaurus of Srepuanus (latest ed., 8 vols., 
fol., Paris, 1831-65) and lexicons of classical and Biblical 
Greek, special dictionaries of later Greek are Du Caner, Glos- 
sarium ad scriptores medic et infime grecitatis (2 vols., Lyons, 
1688, and new ed., Breslau, 1890-1); SopHocins, Greek Lexicon 
of the Roman and Byzantine Periods, 146-1100 (3rd ed., New 
York, 1888); words wanting in Stephanus and in Sophocles are 
collected by KuMANUDES (2. A. Kovpavovdys), Zuvaywyn Ackewv 
abncavpiotwy év _Tois €AAnviKois AektKois (Athens, 1883); gen- 
eral remarks on Byzantine Greek in KRUMBACHER, op. cit. On 

atristic Latin, KorrMane, Gesch. des Kirchenlateins: 1, Entste- 

ung... bis auf Augustinus-Hieronymus (Breslau, 1879-81); 
Norven, Die antike Kunstprosa Nera 2 1898), II; there is an 
immense number of studies of the language of particular 
Fathers [e. g. Hopp on Tertullian (1897); Watson (1896) and 
Bayarp (1902) on Cyprian; GorurzeR on Jerome (1884); 
ReGNER on Augustine (1886), etc.], and indices latinitatis to the 
volumes of the Vienna Corpus PP. latt.; TrAuBE, Quellen und 
Untersuchungen zur lat, Phil. des Mittelalters, 1 (Munich, 1906); 
much will be found in Archiv fiir lat. Lexicographie, ed. WOLFF- 
iin (Munich, began 1884). 

TRANSLATIONS:—Library of the Fathers of the Holy Catholic 
Church, translated by members of the English Ch. (by Pusry, 
Newman, etc.), (45 vols., Oxford, 1832—). RosBerTs AND 
Donatpson, The Ante-Nicene Christian Library (24 vols., 
Edinburgh, 1866-72; new ed. by Coxn, Buffalo, 1884-6, with 
RicHarpson’s excellent Bibliographical Synopsis as a Suppl., 
1887); ScHarr AND Wack, A Select Library of Nicene and post- 
Nicene Fathers of theChr. Ch., with good notes (14 vols., Buffalo 
and New York, 1886-90, and 2nd series, 1900, in progress). 

ENCYCLOPEDIAS AND DicTrioNARIpS:—SUvICER, Thesaurus ec- 
clesiasticus, e patribus grecis ordine alphabetico exhibens que- 
cumque phrases, ritus, dogmata, hereses et hujusmodi alia spec- 
tant (2 vols., Amsterdam, 1682; again 1728; and Utrecht, 
1746); Horrmanns, Bibliographisches Lexicon der gesammten 
Litt. der Griechen (3 vols., 2nd ed., Leipzig, 1838-45); the arti- 
cles on early Fathers and heresies in the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica (8th ed.) are, many of them, by Harnack and still worth 
reading; Werrzer AND Weurn, Kirchenlez., ed. Hrrcren- 
ROTHER, and then by KauLen and others, 12 vols., one vol. of 
index (Freiburg im Br., 1882-1903); Hmrzoa, CN eee 
fiir prot. Theol. und Kirche, 3rd ed. by Hauck (21 vols., 1896- 
1908); Vacanr anp Mancenot, Dict. de Théol. cath. (Paris, in 
progress); CaBRou, Dict. d’archéologie chr. et de liturgie (Paris, in 
progress); BAupRILLART, Dict. d'hist. et de géogr. ecclésiastiques 
(Paris, in progress); SMira AND Waczn, A Dictionary of Christian 
Biography, is very full and valuable (4 vols,, London, 1877-87). 

GENERAL Books or Rergerence:—lIrria, De Bibliothecis et 
Catenis Patrum, gives the contents of the older collections of 
Fathers which were enumerated above (Leipzig, 1707); Ipmm, 
Schediasma de auctoribus qui de scriptoribus ecclesiasticis egerunt 
(Leipzig, 1711);  Dowu1na, Notitia scriptorum SS. on 
que in collectionibus Anecdotorum post annum MDCC in lucem 
editis continentur (a continuation of Irria’s De Bibl. et Cat., Ox- 
ford, 1839); an admirable modern work is EnrHarp, Die 
altchristliche Litt. und ihre Erforschung seit 1880: I, Allgemeine 
Uebersicht, 1880-4 (Freiburg im Br., 1894); II, Ante-Nicene lit., 
1884-1900 (1900); the bibliographies in the works of HaRNAcK 
and of BarpENHEWER (see above) are excellent; for Ante- 
Nicene period, Ricuarpson, Bibliographical Synopsis (in extra 
vol. of Ante-Nicene Fathers, Buffalo, 1887); for the whole 
period, Cupvauier, Répertoire des sources historiques du moyen- 
dge: Bio-bibliographie, gives names of persons (2nd ed., Paris, 
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1905-07); Topo-bibliographie gives names of places and sub- 
jects (2nd ed., Paris, 1894-1903); progress each year is recorded 
in HourzMANN AND Kriicer’s Theologischer Jahresbericht from 
1881; Krouu anp Gurutr, Jahresbericht fiir klassische Alter- 
thumswissenschaft (both Protestant); BiHLMEYER, agio- 
graphischer Jahresbericht for 1904-6 (Kempten and Munich, 
1908). A very complete bibliography appears quarterly in the 
Revue d’hist. eccl. (Louvain, since 1900), with index at end of 
year; in this publ. the names of all Reviews dealing with patris- 
tic matters will be found. 
JOHN CHAPMAN. 


Fathers of the Faith of Jesus. See Paccanar- 
ISTS. 


Fathers of the Holy Sepulchre. 
SEPULCHRE, FATHERS OF THE. 


Fathers of the Oratory. See OraToRIANS. 


Faunt, Lawrence ARTHUR, a Jesuit theologian; b. 
1554; d. at Wilna, Poland, 28 February, 1590-91. 
After two years at Merton College, Oxford (1568-70) 
under the tuition of John Potts, a well-known philoso- 
pher, he went to the Jesuit college at Louvain where he 
took his B.A. After some time spent in Paris he 
entered the University of Munich under the patronage 
of Duke William of Bavaria, proceeding M.A. The 
date of his entrance into the Society of Jesus is dis- 
puted, some authorities giving 1570, others 1575, the 
year in which he went to the English College, Rome, 
to pursue his studies in theology. It is certain, how- 
ever, that on the latter occasion he added Lawrence to 
his baptismal name, Arthur. He was soon made pro- 
fessor of divinity and attracted the favourable atten- 
tion of Gregory XIII, who, on the establishment of the 
Jesuit college at Posen in 1581, appointed him rector. 
He was also professor of Greek there for three years, 
of moral theology and controversy for nine more, and 
was held in highest repute among both ecclesiastical 
and secular authorities. His chief theological works 
are: “De Christi in terris Ecclesia, quenam et penes 
quos existat”’ (Posen, 1584); “Coen Lutheranorum 
et Calvinistarum oppugnatio ac Catholice Eucharis- 
tise defensio”’ (Posen, 1586); “ Apologia libri_sui de 
Doom ae ac veneratione Sanctorum” (Cologne, 

589). 


Cooper in Dict. Nat. Biog. s. v.; 
Cath. 8s. v.; Hurrmr, Nomenclator. 


See Hoty 


Gittow, Bibl. Dict. Eng. 
F. M. Rupes. 


Fauriel, Cuarues-Ciaupe, historian, b. at St- 
Etienne, France, 27 October, 1772; d. at Paris, 15 July, 
1844. He studied first at the Oratorian College of 
Tournon, then at Lyons. He served in the army of 
the Pyrénées-Orientales. Under the Directory Fouché, 
an ex-Oratorian, attached him to his cabinet as pri- 
vate secretary. Under the Empire, he refused office in 
order to devote all his time tostudy. Fauriel adopted 
the new ideas of the Philosophers and the principles 
of the Revolution, but repudiated them in part in the 
later years of his life. He was an intense worker and 
knew Greek, Latin, Italian, German, English, San- 
skrit, and Arabic. It was he who made the merits of 
Ossian and Shakespeare known to the French publie, 
and spread in France the knowledge of German litera- 
ture, which had been previously looked upon as unim- 
portant. He was one of the first to investigate Ro- 
mance literature, and the originality of his viewsin this 
direction soon popularized this new study. He also 
gathered the remnants of the ancient Basque and 
Celtic languages. The first works he published were 
a translation of “La Parthénéide”’ (Paris, 1811), an 
idyllic epic by the Danish poet, Baggesen, and of the 
tragedy of his friend Manzoni, “Il Conte di Carma- 
gnola’”’ (Paris, 1823). The numerous linguistic and 
archeological contributions which he wrote for various 
magazines won for him a great reputation amon 
scholars; it was said of him that “he was the man o 
the nineteenth century who put in circulation the most 
ideas, inaugurated the greatest number of branches of 
study, and gathered the greatest number of new 
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results in historical science’? (Revue des Deux 
Mondes, 15 Dec., 1853). The publication of the 
“Chants populaires de la Gréce moderne’’, text and 
translation (Paris, 1824-25), at a moment when 
Greece was struggling for her independence, made him 
known to the general public. In 1830 a chair of 
foreign literature was created for him at the University 
of Paris. He studied specially the Southern literatures 
and Provengal poetry. His lectures were published 
after his death under the title of “ Histoire de la poésie 
provengale”’ (3 vols., Paris, 1846). In order to study 
more deeply the origins of French civilization he 
wrote “ Histoire dela Gaule méridionale sous la domina- 
tion des conquérants germains”’ (4 vols., Paris, 1836), 


only a ool of a vaster work conceived by him. The’ 


merit of these works caused him to be elected (1836), 
to the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres. 
He contributed also to the “Histoire Littéraire de la 
France’’, commenced by the Benedictines and taken 
up after the Revolution by the Institute of France. 

aving been named assistant curator of the MSS. of 
the Royal Library, he published an historical poem in 
Provengal verse (with a translation and introduction), 
dealing with the crusade against the Albigenses. 

Gurentaut, Notice historique sur la vie et les travaux de M. C. 
Fauriel (Paris, 1862); Ozanam, Discours sur Fauriel in Le Cor- 
respondant (Paris, 10 May, 1845); Sainte-Beuve in Revue des 
Deux Mondes (Paris, 15 May and 1 June, 1845). 

Lovis N. DeLAMARRE. 


Faustinus and Jovita, Saints and Martyrs, mem- 
bers of a noble family of Brescia; the elder brother, 
Faustinus, being a priest, the younger, a deacon. 
For their fearless preaching of the Gospel, they were 
arraigned before the Emperor Hadrian, who, first at 
Brescia, later at Rome and Naples, subjected them to 
frightful torments, after which they were beheaded at 
Brescia in the year 120, according to the Bollandists, 
though Allard (Histoire des Persécutions pendant les 
Deux Premiers Siécles, Paris, 1885) places the date as 
early as 118. The many “Acts’’ of these saints are 
chiefly of a legendary character. Fedele Savio, S.J., 
the most recent writer on the subject, calls in question 
nearly every fact related of them except their exist- 
ence and martyrdom, which are too well attested by 
their inclusion in so many of the early martyrologies 
and their extraordinary cult in their native city, of 
which from time immemorial they have been the chief 
patrons. Rome, Bologna and Verona share with 
Brescia the possession of their relics. Their feast is 
celebrated on 15 Feb., the traditional date of their 


martyrdom. 
Acta SS., V, 806; Savio, La Légende des SS. Faustin et Jovite 
in the Analecta Bollandiana (Brussels, 1896), XV, 5, 113, 377. 
Joun IF’, X. Murpuy. 


Faustus of Milevis. See Manicuaans. 


Faustus of Riez, Bishop of Riez (Rhegium) in 
Southern Gaul (Provence), the best known and most 
distinguished defender of Semipelagianism, b. be- 
tween 405 and 410, and according to his contempo- 
raries, Avitus of Vienne and Sidonius Apollinaris, inthe 
island of Britain; d. between 490 and 495. Nothing, 
however, is known about his early life or his education. 
He is thought by some to have been a lawyer but 
owing to the influence of his mother, famed for her sanc- 
tity, he abandoned secular pursuits while still a young 
man and entered the monastery of Lérins. Here he 
was soon ordained to the priesthood and because of his 
extraordinary piety was chosen (432) to be head of the 
monastery, in succession to Maximus who had become 
Bishop of Riez. His career as abbot lasted about 
twenty or twenty-five years during which he attained 
a high reputation for his wonderful gifts as an extem- 
pore preacher and for his stern asceticism. After the 
death of Maximus he became Bishop of Riez. This 
elevation did not make any change in his manner of 
life; he continued his ascetic practices, and frequently 
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returned to the monastery of Lérins to renew his 
fervour. He was a zealous advocate of monasticism 
and established many monasteries in his diocese. In 
spite of his activity in the discharge of his duties as 
bishop, he participated in all the theological discussions 
of his time and became known as a stern opponent of 
Arianism in all itsforms. For this, and also, it is said, 
for his view, stated below, of the corporeity of the 
human soul, he incurred the enmity of Euric, King of 
the Visigoths, who had gained possession of a large 
portion of Southern Gaul, and was banished from his 
see. His exile lasted eight years, during which time 
he was aided by loyal friends. On the death of Euric 
he resumed his labours at the head of his diocese and 
continued there until his death. Throughout his life 
Faustus was an uncompromising adversary of Pela- 
gius, whom he styled Pestifer, and equally decided in 
his opposition to the doctrine of Predestination which 
he styled “erroneous, blasphemous, heathen, fatal- 
istic, and conducive to immorality’’. This doctrine in 
its most repulsive form had been expounded by a 
presbyter named Lucidus and was condemned by two 
synods, Arles and Lyons (475). At the request of the 
bishops who composed these synods, and especially 
Leontius of Arles, Faustus wrote a work, “Libri duo 
de Gratid Dei et humane mentis libero arbitrio’’, in 
which he refuted not only the doctrines of the Predes- 
tinarians but also those of Pelagius (P. L., LVIII, 
783). The work was marred, however, by its decided 
Semipelagianism, for several years was bitterly at- 
tacked, and was condemned by the Synod of Orange 
in 529 (Denzinger, Enchiridion, Freiburg, 1908, no. 
174 sqq.—old no. 144; P. L., XLV, 1785; Mansi, VIII, 
712). Besides this error, Faustus maintained that the 
human soul is in a certain sense corporeal, God alone 
being a pure spirit. The opposition to Faustus was 
not fully developed in his lifetime and he died witha 
well-merited reputation for sanctity. His own flock 
considered him a saint and erected a basilica in his 
honour. Faustus wrote also: “Libri duo de Spiritu 
Sancto”’ (P. L., LXII, 9), wrongly ascribed to the 
Roman deacon Paschasius. His “ Libellus parvus ad- 
versus Arianos et Macedonianos’’, mentioned by Gen- 
nadius, seems to have perished. His correspondence 
(epistule) and sermons are best found in the new and 
excellent edition of the works of Faustus by Engel- 
brecht, “Fausti Reiensis preter sermones pseudo- 
Eusebianos opera. Accedunt Ruricii Epistule’’ in 
“Corpus Scrip. eccles. lat.”, vol. XXI (Vienna, 1891). 

Kocn, Der hl. Faustus, Bischof von Riez (Stuttgart, 1895); 
Worter, Zur Dogmengeschichte des Semipelagianismus (Miins- 
ter, 1900), II; BARpENHEWER (tr. SHAHAN), Patrology (Frei- 
burg and St. Louis, 1908), 600 sq. For his Sermons see Brera- 
MANN, Studien zu einer kritischen Sichtung der siidgallischen 
Predigtliteratur des 5. und 6. Jahrhunderts (Leipzig, 1898), and 
Morin in Revue Bénédictine (1892), IX, 49-61. Cf. also Cazn- 
nove in Dict, Christ. Biog., s. v. 

Parrick J. Heaty. 


Faversham Abbey, a former Benedictine monas- 
tery of the Cluniaec Congregation situated in the 
County of Kent about nine miles west of Canterbury. 
It was founded about 1147 by King Stephen and his 
Queen Matilda. Clarimbald, the prior of Bermondsey, 
and twelve other monks of the same abbey were trans- 
ferred to Faversham to form the new community; 
Clarimbald was appointed abbot. It was dedicated to 
Our Saviour and endowed with the manor of Faver- 
sham. In the church, which was completed about 
1251, Stephen and Matilda, the founders, were buried 
and also their eldest son Eustace, Earl of Boulogne. 
We read of chapels in the church dedicated to Our 
Lady and St. Anne. Henry II confirmed all grants 
and privileges conferred by Stephen, adding others to 
them, andall these wereagainconfirmed tothemonksby 
Kings Johnand Henry III. Theabbotshad their seat in 
Parliament and we find them in attendance at thirteen 
several parliaments during the reigns of Edward Iand 
Edward II, but on account of their reduced state and 
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overty, they ceased to attend after the 18th, Edward 

I. It appears that some bitterness existed for a 
considerable time between the monks and the people 
of Faversham, who complained of the abbey’s imposts 
and exactions. Among these grievances were claims, 
by way of composition, for allowing the inhabitants 
to send their swine to pannage, for exposing their 
goods for sale in the market, and for the liberty of 
brewing beer. Twenty-two abbots are known to us; 
the last was John Shepey, alias Castelocke, who, on 10 
December, 1534, along with the sacristan and four 
monks, is said to have signed the Act of Supremacy. 
On 8 July, 1538, the abbey was surrendered to the 
king, at which time the annual revenue was about 
£350. Henry VIII gave the house and site to John 
Wheler for twenty-one years at an annual rent of £3 
18s. 8d. Afterwards the property came into the pos- 
session of Sir Thomas Cheney, warden of the Cinque 
Ports. Later it was owned by Thomas Ardern and 
subsequently came to belong to the family of Sondes. 
The two entrance gates were standing a century ago, 
but had to be taken down on account of their ruinous 
condition. At the present day there is nothing left 


except some portions of the outer walls. 

TANNER, Notitia Monastica (London, 1787), s. v. Kent; 
SourHousn, Monasticon Favershamiense (London, 1671); 
Lewis, History of Faversham (London, 1727); Duapa.x, 
Monast. Anglicanum (London, 1846), IV, 568. 

G. E. Hinp. 


Fawkes, Guy. See GUNPOWDER PLOT. 


Faye, Hervi-Auauste-ETreENNE-ALBANS, astron- 
omer, b. at Saint-Benoit-du-Sault (Indre, France), 1 
Oct., 1814; d. at Paris, 4 July, 1902. The son of a civil 
engineer, he entered the Ecole Polytechnique in 1832 
to prepare for a similar career. He left the school be- 
fore the end of the second year and went to Holland. 
In 1836 he entered the Paris Observatory as a pupil. 
There, in 1843, he discovered the periodic comet bear- 
ing his name. This discovery gained for him the Prix 
Lalande. As early as 1847 he was elected member 
of the Academy of Sciences. From 1848 to 1854 he 
taught geodesy at the Ecole Polytechnique and then 
went to Nancy as rector of the academy and professor 
of astronomy. In 1873 he was called to succeed De- 
launay in the chair of astronomy at the Ecole Polytech- 
nique, where he worked and lectured until 1893. He 
held other official positions: inspector-general of sec- 
ondary education (1857); member (1862) and later 
(1876) president of the Bureau des Longitudes; for 
a few weeks only, minister of public instruction, then 
inspector-general of higher education (1877) ;and mem- 
ber of the superior council of public instruction (1892). 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour in 1843, he became 
officer in 1855 and commander in 1870. He was 
honoured with other decorations and by election to 
the membership of the principal European academies 
and societies. 

Faye’s fame rests both on his practical and on his 
theoretical work. He improved the methods of astro- 
nomical measurement, invented the zenithal collimator, 
suggested and applied photography and electricity to 
astronomy, and dealt with:problems of physical as- 
tronomy, the shape of comets, the spots of the sun, 
meteors, etc. Credit is given by him as well as by his 
friends to the great influence of his wife, whom he met 
on his early trip to Holland. His religious nature 
finds corroboration in his knowledge of the wonders 
of the universe. Celt enarrant gloriam Dei, he quotes 
in “Sur l’origine du Monde’’, and goes on to say: “ We 
run no risk ol doveivine ourselves in considering it [the 
Superior Intelligence] the author of all things, in refer- 
ring toit those splendours of the heavens which aroused 
our thoughts; and finally we are ready to understand 
and accept the traditional formula: God, Father Al- 
mighty, Creator of heaven and earth’. He con- 
tributed over 400 mémoires and notes to the “Comptes 
rendus’’, the “Bulletin de la société astronomi- 
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que’’, “Monthly Notices of the R. A. S.”’, and “As- 
tronomische Nachrichten’. His larger works are: 
“Cours d’astronomie de l’école polytechnique’”’ (Paris, 
1883); Humbolt’s “Cosmos”’, tr. by Faye and Galusky 
(Paris, 1849-59); “Cours d’astronomie nautique”’ 
(Paris, 1880); “Sur l’origine du monde”’ (Paris, 1885). 

Lorwy in Ciel et Terre (Brussels, 1902); Porncarn in Bul- 


letin de la Société astron. de France (Paris, 1902); The Observa- 
tory, files (London), July, 1902; Nature, files (London), 17 July, 
1902. 


WiuiraMm Fox. 
Fayum. See Eayrer. 


Fear (In Canon Law), amental disturbance caused 
by the perception of instant or future danger. Since 
fear, in greater or less degree, diminishes freedom of ac- 
tion, contracts entered into through fear may be judged 
invalid; similarly fear sometimes excuses from the 
application of the law ina particular case ; it alsoexcuses 
from the penalty attached to an act contrary to the 
law. The cause of fear is found in oneself or in anatural 
cause (intrinsic fear) or it is found in another person 
(extrinsic fear). Fear may be grave, such for instance 
as would influence a steadfast man, or it may be slight, 
such as would affect a person of weak will. In order 
that fear may be considered grave certain conditions 
are requisite: the fear must be grave in itself, and not 
merely in the estimation of the person fearing; it 
must be based on a reasonable foundation; the threats 
must be possible of execution; the execution of the 
threats must beinevitable. Fear, again, is either just 
or unjust, according to the justness or otherwise of the 
reasons which lead to the use of fear as a compelling 
force. 
tween superiors and their subjects. Grave fear dimin- 
ishes will power but cannot be said to totally take it 
away, except in some very exceptional cases. Slight 
fear (metus levis) is not considered even to diminish 
the will power, hence the legal expression “ Foolish 
fear is not a just excuse”’. : ; 

The following cases may be taken as examples to 
illustrate the manner in which fear affects contracts, 
marriage, vows, etc., made under its influence. Grave 
fear excuses from the law and the censure attached 
thereto, if the law is ecclesiastical and if its non-obser- 
vance will not militate against the public good, the 
Faith, or the authority of the Church; but if there is 
question of the natural law, fear excuses only from the 
censure (Commentators on Decretals, tit. ‘‘ De his que 
vi metusve caus& fiunt’’; Schmalzgrueber, tit. “De 
sent. excomm.” n.79). Fear that is grave, extrinsic, 
unjust, and inflicted with a view to forcing consent, 
nullifies a marriage contract, but not if the fear be only 
intrinsic. The burden of proof lies with the person 
who claims to have acted through fear. Reverential 
fear, if it be also extrinsic, i.e., accompanied by blows, 
threats, or strong entreaty, and aimed at extorting 
consent, will also invalidate marriage. Qualified as 
just stated, fear is a diriment impediment of marriage 
when coupled with violence or threats (wis et metus). 
For further details see any manual of Canon Law, e. g., 
Santi-Leitner, “Prelect. Jur. Can.” (Ratisbon, 1905), 
IV, 56-59; Heiner, “Kathol. Eherecht’? (Minster, 
1905), 82-86; also Ploch, “De Matr. vi ac metu con- 
tracto” (1853). For the history of this impediment 
see Esmein, “Le mariage en droit canonique’’ (Paris, 
1891), I, 309; II, 252; also Freisen, “ Gesch. des kanon. 
Eherechts ete.” (Tiibingen, 1888). 

Resignation of office extorted by unjust fear is 
generally considered to be valid, but may be rescinded 
unless the resignation has been confirmed by oath. 
On the other hand, if fear has been justly brought to 
bear upon a person, the resignation beta good (8. 
Cong. Cone. 24 April, 1880). Ordination received 
under grave and unjust fear is valid, but the obliga- 
tions of the order are not contracted unless there is 
subsequent spontaneous acceptance of the obligation 
(Sanchez, “De matrim.”, VII, Disp. xxix, n.5).. In 


Reverential fear is that which may exist be-_ 
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such cases if freedom is desired the Holy See should be 
petitioned for a dispensation (S. Cong. Cone. 13 Aug., 
1870). The same holds good with regard to the vows 
of religious profession, and all other vows made under 
the influence of fear which is grave, extrinsic, unjust 
or reverential (see Vow). In English law, on proof of 
force and fear, the law restores the parties to the 
contract to the position in which they were before it 
was entered into, and will find the constraining party 
liable to damages as reparation for any injury done to 
the party constrained. The maxim of the common 
law is that “What otherwise would be good and just, 
if sought by force or fraud becomes bad and unjust.” 
See Consent; Contract; VIOLENCE. 

Taunton, Law of the Church, s. v. Fear (London, 1906); Bar- 
eiLutat, Inst. Juris Canon., index s. v. Metus (Paris, 1907); St. 
AupHonsvs, Theol. Moral.;_Tanqurrny, Synopsis Theol. Mo- 


ralis (Paris, 1902); Frisn, De imped. et disp. matr. (Louvain, 
ede Lavrentius, Inst. Jur. eccl. (Freiburg, 1903), nn. 615- 
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Fear (rrom Morat STANDPOINT), an unsettlement 
of soul consequent upon the apprehension of some 
present or future danger. It is here viewed from the 
moral standpoint, that is, in so far as it isa factor to be 
reckoned with in pronouncing upon the freedom of 
human acts, as well as offering an adequate excuse for 
failing to comply with positive law, particularly if the 
law be of human origin. Lastly, it is here considered in 
so far as it impugns or leaves intact, in the court of con- 
science, and without regard to explicit enactment, the 
validity of certain deliberate engagements or contracts. 
The division of fear most commonly in vogue among 
theologians is that by which they distinguish serious 
fear (metus gravis), and trifling fear (metus levis). 
The first is such as grows out of the discernment of 
some formidable impending peril: if this be really, 
and without qualification, of large proportions, then 
the fear is said to be absolutely great; otherwise it is 
only relatively so, as for instance, when account is 
taken of the greater susceptibility of certain classes of 
persons, such as old men, women, and children. Tri- 
Ere fear is that which arises from being confronted 
with harm of inconsiderable dimensions, or, at an 
aoe of whose happening there is only a slender likeli- 

ood. 

It is customary also to note a fear in which the 
element of reverence is uppermost (metus reveren- 
tialis), which has its source in the desire not to offend 
one’s parentsand superiors. In itself thisis reputed to 
be but trifling, although from circumstances it may 
easily rise to the dignity of a serious dread. A crite- 
rion rather uniformly employed by moralists, to 
determine what really, and apart from subjective con- 
ditions is, a serious fear, is that contained in this 
assertion. It is the feeling which is calculated to 
influence a solidly balanced man (cadere in virum 
constantem). Another important classification is that 
of fear which comes from some source within the 

rson, for example, that which is created by the 

owledge that one has contracted a fatal-‘disease; 
and fear which comes from without, or is produced, 
namely, by some cause extrinsic to the terror-stricken 
subject. In the last named instance the cause may be 
either natural, such as probable volcanic eruptions, or 
pee in the attitude of some free agent. 
Finally it may be observed that one may have been 
submitted to the spell of fear either justly or unjustly, 
according as the one who provokes this passion 
remains within his rights, or exceeds them, in so doing. 
Actions done under stress of fear, unless of course it be 
so intense as to have dethroned reason, are accounted 
the legitimate progeny of the human will, or are, as the 
theologians say, simply voluntary, and therefore 
imputable. The reason is obvious. Such acts lack 
neither adequate advertence nor sufficient consent, 
even though the latter be elicited only to avoid a 
greater evil or one conceived to be greater. Inas- 
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much, however, as they are accompanied by a more or 
less vehement repugnance, they are said to be ina 
limited and partial sense involuntary. 

The practical inference from this teaching is that 
an evil act having otherwise the bad eminence of griev- 
ous sin remains such, even though done out of serious 
fear. This is true when the transgression in question 
is against the natural law. In the case of obligations 
emerging from positive precepts, whether Divine or 
human, a serious and well-founded dread may often 
operate as an excuse, so that the failure to comply 
with the law under such circumstances is not regarded 
as sinful. The lawgiver is not presumed to have it in 
mind to impose an heroic act. This, however, does 
not hold good when the catering to such a fear would 
involve considerable damage to the common weal. 
Thus, for instance, a parish priest, in a parish visited 
by a pestilence, is bound by the law of residence to 
stay at his post, no matter what his apprehensions 
may be. It ought to be added here that attrition, or 
sorrow for sin even though it be the fruit of dread 
inspired by the thought of eternal punishment, is not 
in any sense involuntary. At least it must not be so, 
if it is to avail in the Sacrament of Penance for the 
justification of the sinner. The end aimed at by this 
imperfect sort of sorrow is precisely a change of will, 
and the giving up of sinful attachment is an unre- 
servedly good and reasonable thing. Hence there is 
no room for that. concomitant regret, or dislike, with 
which other things are done through fear. 

It is, of course, needless to observe that in what has 
been said hitherto we have been referring always to 
what is done as a result of fear, not to what takes place 
merely in, or with, fear. A vow taken out of fear pro- 
duced by natural causes, such as a threatened ship- 
wreck, is valid; but one extorted as the effect of fear 
unjustly applied by another is invalid; and this last is 
probably true even when the fear is trifling, if it be the 
sufficient motive for making the vow. The reason is 
that it is difficult to conceive such a promise being ac- 
ceptable to Almighty God. So far as natural law is con- 
cerned, fear does not invalidate contracts. Neverthe- 
less, when one of the parties has suffered duress at the 
hands of the other, the contract is voidable within the 
choosing of the one so injured. As to marriage, unless 
the fear prompting its solemnization is so extreme as 
to take away the use of reason, the common teaching 
is that such consent, having regard for the moment 
only to the natural law, would be binding. Its stand- 
ing in ecclesiastical law is discussed in another article. 
It is worthy of note that mere insensibility to fear, 
having its root whether in stolidity, or pride, or want 
of a proper rating of even temporal things, is not a 
valuable character asset. On the contrary, it repre- 
sents a vicious temper of soul, and upon occasion its 


product may be notably sinful. 

Starter, Manual of Moral Theology (New York, 1908); Jo- 
sEPH RickaBy, Aquinas Ethicus (London, 1896); BALLERINI, 
Opus Theologicum Morale (Prato, 1898); Gmnicot, Theologie 
Moralis Institutiones (Louvain, 1898). 
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Feast of the Ass. See Assus, Frast or. 
Feast of the Fools. See Foors, Feast or. 


Feasts (Lat. Festum; Gr. éopr4), EccLESIASTICAL, or 
Holy Days, are days which are celebrated in commem- 
oration of the sacred mysteries and events recorded 
in the history of our redemption, in memory of the 
Virgin Mother of Christ, or of His apostles, martyrs, 
and saints, by special services and rest from work. A 
feast not only commemorates an event or person, but 
also serves to excite the spiritual life by reminding us 
of the event it commemorates. At certain hours 
Jesus Christ invites us to His vineyard (Matt., xx, 1- 
15); He is born in our hearts at Christmas; on Good 
Friday we nail ourselves to the cross with Him; at 
Easter we rise from the tomb of sin; and at Pentecost 
we receive the gifts of the Holy Ghost. Every religion 
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has its feasts, but none has such a rich and judiciously 
constructed system of festive seasons as the Catholic 
Church. The succession of these seasons forms the 
ecclesiastical year, in which the feasts of Our Lord 
form the ground and framework, the feasts of the 
Blessed Virgin and the Saints the ornamental tracery. 

Prototypes and starting-points for the oldest eccles- 
jastical feasts are the Jewish solemnities of Haster and 
Pentecost. Together with the weekly Lord’s Day, 
they remained the only universal Christian feasts 
down to the third century (Tertullian, “De bapt.’’ 19; 
Origen, “Contra Celsum’’, VIII, 22). Two feasts of 
Our Lord (Epiphany, Christmas) were added in the 
fourth century; then came the feasts of the Apostles 
and martyrs, in particular provinces; later on also 
those of some confessors (St. Martin, St. Gregory); in 
the sixth and seventh centuries feasts of the Blessed 
Virgin were added. After the triumph of Christianity, 


in the fourth and fifth centuries, the sessions of the~ 


civil courts were prohibited on all feasts, also the 
games in the circus and theatrical performances, in 
order to give an opportunity to all to hear Mass. In 
the course of centuries the ecclesiastical calendar 
expanded considerably, because in earlier ages every 
bishop had a right to establish new feasts. Later ona 
reduction of feasts took place, partly by regular 
ecclesiastical legislation, partly in consequence of 
revolutions in State and Church. The Statutes of 
Bishop Sonnatius of Reims (see CaLenpar, III, 163), 
in 620, mention eleven feasts; the Statutes of St. 
Boniface (“Statuta’’, Mansi XII, 383), nineteen days, 
“in quibus sabbatizandum’’, i. e., days of rest. In 
England (ninth century) the feasts were confined to 
Christmas, Epiphany, three days of Easter, Assump- 
tion, Sts. Peter and Paul, St. Gregory, and All Saints. 
Before the reign of King Edgar (959-75), three festi- 
vals of the B. V. Mary, and the days kept in honour 
of the Apostles were added; in the tenth year of 
Ethelred (989), the feast of St. Edward the Martyr 
(18 March), and in the reign of Canute, or Cnut (1017— 
35), that of St. Dunstan (19 May), were added. The 
feasts in the Statutes of Lanfrane (d. 1089) are quite 
numerous, and are divided into three classes (Migne, 
PoE..Cl, 472-78). 

The Decree of Gratian (about 1150) mentions forty- 
one feasts besides the diocesan patronal celebrations; 
the Decretals of Gregory IX (about 1235) mention 
forty-five public feasts and Holy Days, which means 
eighty-five days when no work could be done, and 
ninety-five days when no court sessions could be held. 
In many provinces eight days after Easter, in some 
also the week after Pentecost (or at least four days), 
had the sabbath rest. From the thirteenth to 
the eighteenth century there were dioceses in which 
the Holy Days and Sundays amounted to over one 
hundred, not counting the feasts of particular mon- 
asteries and churches. In the Byzantine empire 
there were sixty-six entire Holy Days (Constitution of 
Manuel Comnenus, in 1166), exclusive of Sundays, and 
twenty-seven half Holy Days. Inthe fifteenth century, 
Gerson, Nicolas de Clémanges and others protested 
against the multiplication of feasts, as an oppression of 
the poor, and proximate occasions of excesses. The 
long needed reduction of feast days wasmade by Urban 
VIII (Universa per orbem, 13 Sept., 1642). There 
remained thirty-six feasts or eighty-five days free from 
labour. Pope Urban limited the right of the bishops 
to establish new Holy Days; this right is now not 
abrogated, but antiquated. A reduction for Spain 
by Benedict XIII (1727) retained only seventeen 
feasts; and on the nineteen abrogated Holy Days only 
the hearing of Mass was obligatory. This reduction 
was extended (1748) to Sicily. For Austria (1745) 
the number had been reduced to fifteen full Holy 
Days; but since the hearing of Mass on the abrogated 
feasts, or half Holy Days, and the fast on the vigils of 
the Apostles were poorly observed, Clement XIV 
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ordered that sixteen full feasts should be observed; he 
did away with the half Holy Days, which however 
continued to be observed in the rural districts (peasant 
Holy Days, Bauernjeiertage). The parish priests have 
to say Mass for the people on all the abrogated feasts. 
The same reduction was introduced into Bavaria in 
1775, and into Spain in 1791; finally Pius VI extended 
this provision to other countries and provinces. 

By the French revolution the ecclesiastical calendar 
had been radically abolished, and at the reorganization 
of the French Church, in 1806, only four feasts were 
retained: Christmas, the Ascension, the Assumption, 
and All Saints; the other feasts were transferred to Sun- 
day. This reduction was valid also in Belgium and in 
Germany on theleft bankof the Rhine. For the Cath- 
olics in England Pius VI (19 March, 1777) established 
the following list of feasts: Easter and Pentecost two 
days each, Christmas, New Year’s Day, Epiphany, 
Ascension, Corpus Christi, Annunciation, Assumption, 
Sts. Peter and Paul, St. George, and All Saints. After 
the restoration of the hierarchy (1850), the Annun- 
ciation, St. George, and the Monday after Easter and 
Pentecost were abolished. Scotland keeps also the feast 
of St. Andrew, Ireland the feasts of St. Patrick and 
the Annunciation. In the United States, the number 
of feasts was not everywhere the same; the Council of 
Baltimore wanted only four feasts, but the decree was 
not approved by Rome; the third Plenary Council 
of Baltimore (1884), by a general law, retained six 
feasts: Christmas, New Year’s Day, Ascension, 
Assumption, the Immaculate Conception, and All 
Saints. Sts. Peter and Paul and Corpus Christi were 
transferred to the next following Sunday. In the city 
of Rome the following feasts are of double precept 
(i.e. of hearing Mass, and rest from work): Christmas, 
New Year’s Day, Epiphany, Purification, St. Joseph, 
Annunciation, Ascension, St. Philip Neri (26 May), 
Corpus Christi, Nativity of the B. V. M., All Saints, 
Conception of the B.V.M., St. John the Evangelist. 
The civil law in Italy acknowledges: Epiphany, Ascen- 
sion, Sts..Peter and Paul, Assumption, Native: 
Conception, Christmas, and the patronal feasts. 

The Greek Church at present observes the following 
Holy Days: Nativity of Mary, Exaltation of the Cross 
(14 Sept.), St. Demetrius (26 Oct.), St. Michael (8 
Nov.), Entrance of Mary into the Temple (21 Nov.), 
St. Nicholas (6 Dec.), Conception of St. Anne (9 Dec.), 
Nativity of Christ, Commemoration of Mary (26 Dec.), 
St. Stephen (27 Dec.), Circumcision (1 Jan.), Epiph- 
any, the Doctors St. Basil, St. Gregory, St. John 
Chrysostom (30 Jan.), the Meeting of Christ and 
Simeon (2 Febr.), Annunciation, St. George (23 Apr.), 
Nativity of St. John, Sts. Peter and Paul, St. Elias 
(20 July), Transfiguration (6 Aug.), Assumption, 
Beheading of St. John (29 Aug.), the Monday after 
Easter and Pentecost, Ascension of Christ, and the 
patronal feasts. The Russians have only nine ecclesi- 
astical Holy Days which do not fall on a Sunday, viz.: 
Nativity, Epiphany, Ascension, Transfiguration, 
Purification, Annunciation, Assumption, Presenta- 
tion of Mary (21 Nov.), and the Exaltation of the 
Cross. But they have fifty festivals (birthdays, etc.) 
of the imperial family, on which days not even a 
funeral can be held. 

Division oF Frasts.—Feasts are divided :(a) Accord- 
ing to external celebration (feriatio): (1) festa fori, or 
feasts of precept, with double obligation, to rest from 
work and to hear Mass; (2) festa chori, which are kept 
only in the liturgy, by the celebration of Mass, and the 
recitation of the Divine Office. Besides these there 
were, and still are, in some dioceses (e. g. in Holland), 
the Half Holy Days, on which the people after having 
heard Mass can do servile work (Candlemas, Nativity 
of Mary, and the Immaculate Conception, in the 
Diocese of Utrecht). 

(b) According to extension: (1) Universal feasts, 
celebrated everywhere, at least in the Latin Church; 
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(2) Particular feasts, celebrated only by certain 
religious orders, countries, provinces, dioceses or 
towns. These latter are either prescribed by the 
general rubrics, like the patronal feasts, or are 
specially approved by the Apostolic See, and pre- 
seribed by bishops or synods, for particular countries 
or dioceses (festa pro aliquibus locis in the Breviary). 
The universal feasts are contained in the Roman 
Calendar. 

(c) According to their position in the calendar: 
(1) Movable feasts, which always fall on a certain 
day of the week, depending on the date of Haster, or 
the position of the Sunday, e. g. Ascension of Christ 
(forty days after Easter), or the feast of the Holy 
Rosary, the first Sunday of October; (2) Immovable 
feasts, which are fixed to a certain date of the month, 
e. g. Christmas, 25 December. In the Armenian 
Church all the feasts of the year are movable, except 
six: Epiphany, Purification (14 Febr.), Annunciation 
(7 April), Nativity (8 Sept.), Presentation (21 Nov.), 
and (8 Dec.) Conception of Mary (Tondini, ‘Calen- 
drier liturgique dela Nation Arménienne”’, Rome,1906). 

(d) According to the solemnity of the office or rite 
(see CALENDAR and DupLEex). Since the thirteenth 
century there are three kinds of feasts: festum simplex, 
semiduplex, and duplex, all three regulated by the 
recitation of the Divine Office or Breviary. The 
simple feast commences with the chapter (capitulum) 
of First Vespers, and ends with None. It has three 
lessons and takes the psalms of Matins from the 
ferial office; the rest of the office is like the semi- 
double. The semidouble feast has two Vespers, nine 
lessons in Matins, and ends with Compline. The 
antiphons before the psalms are only intoned. In the 
Mass, the semidouble has always at least three “ora- 
tiones’’ or prayers. On a double feast the antiphons 
are sung in their entirety, before and after the psalms. 
In Lauds and Vespers there are no sujfragia of the 
saints, and the Mass has only one “oratio’”’ (if there 
be no commemoration prescribed). The ordinary 
double feasts are called duplicia minora; occurring 
with feasts of a higher rank, they can be simplified, 
except the octave days of some feasts and the feasts 
of the Doctors of the Church, which are transferred. 
The feasts of a higher rank are the duplicta majora 
(introduced by Clement VIII), the duplicia secunde 
classis and the duplicia prime classis. Some of the 
latter two classes are kept with octaves. Before the 
reformation of the Breviary by Pius V (1566-72), the 
terms by which the solemnity of a feast could be 
known were, in many churches, very different from 
the terms we use now. We give a few examples from 
Grotefend, ‘‘Zeitrechnung”’, etc. (Hanover, 1891-98, 
I-III): Chur: “Festum summum, plenum officium 
trium lectionum, commemoratio.”’ Havelberg: “ Fes- 
tum summum, semisummum, secundum, tertium, no- 
vem majus, novem minus, compulsatio 3 lect., anti- 
phona.” Halle: “Festum prepositi, apostolicum, 
dominicale, 9 lect., compulsatio 3 lect., antiphona.” 
Breslau: “ Festum Triplex, duplex, 9 lectionuni, 3 lect., 
commemoratio.” Carthusians: “ Festum Candelarum, 
eapituli, 12 lect., missa, commemoratio.” Lund: 
“Festum Prelatorum, canonicorum, vicariorum, du- 
plex, simplex, 9 lect., 3 lect., memoria.” 

Some of the religious orders which have their own 
breviary, did not adopt the terms now used in the 
Roman Breviary. For example, the Cistercians have 
the following terminology: “Festum sermonis majus, 
sermonis minus, duarum missarum majus, 2 miss. 
minus, 12 lectionum, 3 lect. commemoratio.” The 
Dominicans: “'Totum duplex, duplex, simplex, 3 lect., 
memoria.’”’ The Carmelites: “ Duplex majus I. classis 
solemnis, dup]. maj. I. cl., duplex majus 2. classis, du- 
plex minus @ classis, duplex minus 2. classis, semi- 
duplex, simplex, simplicissimum.” 

ong the feasts of the same rite there is a differ- 
ence in dignity. There are (1) primary feasts which 
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commemorate the principal mysteries of our religion, 
or celebrate the death of a saint; (2) secondary feasts, 
the object of which isa particular feature of a mystery, 
e. g. the feast of the Crown of Thorns, of the relics of 
a saint or of some miracle worked by him, e. g. the 
feast of the translation of St. Stephen, the Apparition 
of Our Lady of Guadalupe. The list of primary and 
secondary feasts has been determined by a decree of 
the Sacred Congregation of Rites (22 Aug., 1893), and 
is found in the introduction to the Roman Breviary. 
(3) Within the two classes mentioned the feasts of 
Christ take the first place, especially those with privi- 
leged vigils and octaves (Christmas, Epiphany, 
Easter, Pentecost, and Corpus Christi); then follow 
the feasts of the Blessed Virgin, the Holy Angels, St. 
John the Baptist, St. Joseph, the Apostles and Evange- 
lists, and the other saints. 

Ducuzsne, Origines du Culte Chrétien (Paris, 1889); tr. Mc- 
Cuurn (London, 1904); Kertiner, Heortology (tr. London, 
1909); Prosstr, Liturgie des vierten Jahrh. (Miinster, 1893); 
Baumer, Geschichte des Breviers (Freiburg, 1895); BrnTERIM, 
Denkwirdigkeiten (Mainz, 1829); Lincarp, Antiquities of the 
Anglo-Saxon Church (London, 1858); MAximMILiAN, PRINCE OF 
Saxony, Prelect. de Liturgiis Orientalibus (Freiburg, 1908); 
Kirchliches Handlexikon (Minster, 1907); Kirchenlexikon (Frei- 
burg, 1886), IV; Nivums, Kalendarium manuale, ete. (Inns- 
bruck, 1897); Moriso7, Instructions sur les fétes de UVannée 
(Paris, 1908). 

F. G. Hotwecr. 

Feasts among the Jews. See AToNEMENT; BIB- 
LicaL ANTIQUITIES; DEDICATION; JUBILEE; Pass- 
OvER; PenTEcosT; Purim; SaBBatTH; TABERNACLES; 
TRUMPETS. 


Febronianism, the politico-ecclesiastical system 
outlined by Johann Nikolaus von Hontheim, Auxili- 
ary Bishop of Trier, under the pseudonym Justinus 
Febronius, in his work entitled “Justini Febronii 
Juris consulti de Statu Ecclesize et legitima potestate 
Romani Pontificis Liber singularis ad reuniendos dis- 
sidentes in religione christianos compositus” (Bullioni 
apud Guillelmum Evrardi, 1763; in reality the work 
was published by Esslinger at Frankfort-on-the-Main). 
Taking as a basis the Gallican principles which he had 
imbibed from the canonist Van Espen while pursuing 
his studies in Louvain, Hontheim advanced along the 
same lines, in spite of many inconsistencies, to a radi- 
calism far outstripping traditional Gallicanism. He 
develops in this work a theory of ecclesiastical organi- 
zation founded on a denial of the monarchical consti- 
tution of the Church. The ostensible purpose was to 
facilitate the reconciliation of the Protestant bodies 
with the Church by diminishing the power of the Holy 
See. 

According to Febronius (cap. i), the power of the 
keys was entrusted by Christ to the whole body of the 
Church, which holds it principaliter et radicaliter, but 
exercises it through her prelates, to whom only the ad- 
ministration of this power is committed. Among 
these the pope comes first, though even he is subordi- 
nate to the Church as a whole. The Divine institu- 
tion of the primacy in the church is acknowledged 
(cap. ii), but Febronius holds that its connexion with 
the Roman See does not rest on the authority of 
Christ, but on that of Peter and the Church, so that 
the Church has the power to attach it to another see. 
The power of the pope, therefore, should be confined to 
those essential rights inherent in the primacy which 
were exercised by the Holy See during the first eight 
centuries. The pope is the centre with which the in- 
dividual Churches must be united. He must be kept 
informed of what is taking place everywhere through- 
out the Church, that he may exercise the care de- 
manded by his office for the preservation of unity. It 
is his duty to enforce the observance of the canons in 
the whole Church; he has the authority to promulgate 
laws in the name of the Church, and to depute legates 
to exercise his authority as primate. His power, as 
head of the whole Church, however, is of an adminis- 
trative and unifying character, rather than a power of 
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jurisdiction. But since the ninth century, chiefly 
through the influence of the False Decretals of Pseudo- 
Isidore, the constitution of the Church has undergone 
a complete transformation, in that the papal author- 
ity has been extended beyond proper bounds (cap. 
iii). By a violation of justice, questions which at one 
time were left to the decision of provincial synods and 
metropolitans gradually came to be reserved to the 
Holy See (cap. iv), as, for instance, the condemnation 
of heresies, the confirmation of episcopal elections, the 
naming of coadjutors with the right of succession, the 
transfer and removal of bishops, the establishment of 
new dioceses, and the erection of metropolitan and 
primatial sees. The pope, whose infallibility is ex- 
pressly denied (cap. v), cannot, on his own authority, 
without a council or the assent of the entire episco- 
pate, give forth any decisions on matters of faith of 
universal obligation. Likewise in matters of disci- 
pline, he can issue no decrees affecting the whole body 
of the faithful; the decrees of a general council have 
binding power only after their acceptance by the indi- 
vidual churches. Laws once promulgated cannot be 
altered at the pope’s will or pleasure. It is also denied 
that the pope, by the nature and authority of the 
primacy, can receive appeals from the whole Church. 

According to Febronius, the final court of appeal in 
the Church is the cecumenical council (cap. vi), the 
rights of which exclude the pretended monarchical 
constitution of the Church. The pope is subordinate 
to the general council; he has neither the exclusive au- 
thority to summon one, nor the right to preside at its 
sessions, and the conciliar decrees do not need his rati- 
fication. icumenical councils are of absolute neces- 
sity, as even the assent of a majority of bishops to a 
papal decree, if given by the individuals, outside a 
council, does not constitute a final, irrevocable decis- 
ion. Appeal from the pope to a general council is jus- 
tified by the superiority of the council over the pope. 
According to the Divine institution of the episcopate 
(cap. vii), all bishops have equal rights; they do not 
receive their power of jurisdiction from the Holy See. 
It is not within the province of the pope to exercise 
ordinary episcopal functions in dioceses other than 
that of Rome. The papal reservations regarding the 
granting of benefices, annates, and the exemption of 
religious orders are thus in conflict with the primitive 
law of the Church, and must be abolished. Having 
shown, as he believes, that the existing ecclesiastical 
law with reference to papal power is a distortion of 
the original constitution of the Church, due chiefly to 
the False Decretals, Febronius demands that the 
primitive discipline, as outlined by him, be every- 
where restored (cap. vill). He then suggests as means 
for bringing about this reformation (eap. ix), that the 
people shall be properly enlightened on this subject, 
that a general council with full freedom be held, that 
national synods be convened, but especially that 
Catholic rulers take concerted action, with the co- 
operation and advice of the bishops, that secular 
princes avail themselves of the Regium Placet to resist 
papal decrees, that obedience be openly refused to a 
legitimate extent, and finally that secular authority be 
appealed to through the Appellatio ab abusu. The 
last measures reveal the real trend of Febronian prin- 
ciples; Febronius, while ostensibly contending for a 
larger independence and greater authority for the 
bishops, seeks only to render the Churches of the differ- 
ent countries less dependent on the Holy See, in order 
to facilitate the establishment of national Churches in 
these states, and reduce the bishops to a condition in 
which they would be merely servile creatures of the 
civil power. Wherever an attempt was made to put 
his ideas into execution, it proceeded along these lines. 

The book was formally condemned, 27 February, 
1764, by Clement XIII. By a Brief of 21 May, 1764, 
the pope required the German episcopate to suppress 
the work. Ten prelates, among them the Elector of 
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Trier, complied. Meanwhile no steps had been taken 
against the author personally, who was well known in 
Rome. Despite the ban of the Church, the book, har- 
monizing as it did with the spirit of the times, had a 
tremendous success. A second edition, revised and 
enlarged, was issued as early as 1765; it was reprinted 
at Venice and Zurich, and translations appeared in 
German, French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese. 
In the three later volumes, which Hontheim issued as 
supplementary to the original work, and numbered IT 
to IV (Vol. II, Frankfort and Leipzig, 1770; Vol. III, 
1772; Vol. IV, Parts 1 and 2, 1773-74), he defended it, 
under the name of Febronius and various other pseu- 
donyms, against a series of attacks. Later he pub- 
lished an abridgment under the title: “Justinus Fe- 
bronius abbreviatus et emendatus” (Cologne and 
Frankfort, 1777). In addition to the “ Judicium aca- 
demicum”’ of the University of Cologne (1765), refuta- 
tions appeared from a large number of Catholie au- 
thors, the most important being: Ballerini, “De vi ac 
ratione primatus Romanorum Pontificum et de i 

sorum infallibilitate in definiendis controversiis fidei” 
(Verona, 1766); Idem, “De potestate ecclesiasticé 
Summorum Pontificum et Conciliorum generalium 
liber, una cum vindiciis auctoritatis pontifici contra 
opus Just. Febronii (Verona, 1768; Augsburg, 1770; 
new ed. of both works, Minster in W., 1845, 1847); 
Zaccaria, ‘“Antifebronio, ossia apologia polemico- 
storica del primato del Papa, contra la dannata opera 
di Giust. Febronio” (2 vols., Pesaro, 1767; 2nd ed., 4 
vols., Cesena, 1768-70; tr. German, Reichenberger, 
Augsburg, 1768); Idem, “ Antifebronius vindicatus” 
(4 vols., Cesena, 1771-2); Idem, “In tertium Justini 
Febronii tomum animadversiones Romano-catholice ” 
(Rome, 1774); Mamachi, “ Epistole ad Just. Febron- 
ium de ratione regende christianze reipublice deque 
legitima Romani Pontificis potestate” (3 vols., Rome, 
1776-78). There were, besides, refutations written 


from the Protestant standpoint, to repudiate the idea. 


that a diminution of the papal power was all that was 
necessary to bring the Protestants back into union 
with the Church, for instance Karl Friedrich Bahrdt, 
“Dissertatio de eo, an fieri possit, ut sublato Pontificio 
imperio reconcilientur Dissidentes in religione Chris- 
tiani’’ (Leipzig, 1763), and Johann Friedrich Bahrdt, 
“De Romana LEcclesié irreconciliabili” (Leipzig, 
1767); Karl Gottl. Hofmann, “ Programma continens 
examen regule exegetice ex Vincentio Lerinensi in 
Febronio repetite” (Wittenberg, 1768). 

The first measures against the author were taken 
by Pius VI, who urged Clemens Wenzeslaus, Elector 
of Trier, to prevail on Hontheim to recall the work. 
Only after prolonged exertions, and after a retrac- 
tation, couched in general terms, had been adjudged 
unsatisfactory in Rome, the elector forwarded to 
Rome Hontheim’s emended recantation (15 Novem- 
ber, 1778). This was communicated to the car- 
dinals in consistory by Pius VI on Christmas Day. 
That this retractation was not sincere on Hontheim’s 
part is evident from his subsequent movements. 
That he had by no means relinquished his ideas ap- 
pears from his “ Justini Febronii Jeti. Commentarius in 
suam Retractationem Pio VI. Pont. Max. Kalendis 
Noy. anni 1778 submissam” (Frankfort, 1781; Ger- 
man ed., Augsburg, 1781), written for the purpose of 
justifying his position before the public. Meanwhile, 
notwithstanding the prohibition, the “Febronius” 
had produced its pernicious effects, which were not 
checked by the retractation. The ideas advanced in 
the work, being in thorough accord with the absolutis- 
tic tendencies of civil rulers, were eagerly accepted by 
the Catholic courts and governments of France, the 
Austrian Netherlands, Spain and Portugal, Venice, 
Austria, and Tuscany; and they received further de- 
velopment at the hands of court theologians and can- 
onists who favoured the scheme of a national Church. 
Among the advocates of the theory of Febronianism 
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in Germany, mention should be made of the Trier pro- 
fessor, Franz Anton Haubs, “Themata ex_historié 
ecclesiasticaé de hierarchid sacra primorum V sxeulo- 
rum” (Trier, 1786); “Systema primevum de potes- 
tate episcopali ejusque applicatio ad_episcopalia 
quzedam jura in specie punctationibus I. IT. et IV. con- 
essus Emsani exposita” (Trier, 1788); and Wilhelm 
oseph Castello, “Dissertatio. historica de variis 
causis, queis accidentalis Romani Pontificis potestas 
successive ampliata fuit” (Trier, 1788). It was the 
Austrian canonists, however, who contributed most 
towards the compilation of a new law code regulating 
the relations of Church and State, which was reduced 
to practice under Joseph II. Especially noteworthy 
as being conceived in this spirit were the textbooks on 
canon law prescribed for the Austrian universities, 
and compiled by Paul Joseph von Riegger, “Institu- 
tiones juris ecclesiastici” (4 vols., Vienna, 1768-72; 
frequently reprinted), and Pehem, “Prelectiones in 
jus ecclesiasticum universum’”’, also, in a more pro- 
nounced way, the work of Johann Valentin Eybel, 
“Tntroductio in jus ecclesiasticum Catholicorum” (4 
vols., Vienna, 1777; placed on the Index, 1784). 

The first attempt to give Febronian principles a 
ractical application was made in Germany at the 
Joblenz Conference of 1769, where the three ecclesias- 

tical Electors of Mainz, Cologne, and Trier, through 
their delegates, and under the directions of Hontheim, 
compiled a list of thirty grievances against the Roman 
See, in consonance with the principles of the “ Febro- 
nius” (Gravamina trium Archiepiscoporum Electo- 
rum, Moguntinensis, Trevirensis et Coloniensis contra 
Curiam Apostolicam anno 1769 ad Cwsarem de- 
lata; printed in Le Bret, “Magazin zum Gebrauch 
der Staaten- und Kirchengeschichte”, Pt. VITI, Ulm, 
1783, pp. 1-21). More significant was the Ems Con- 
gress of 1786, at which the three ecclesiastical electors 
and the Prince-Bishop of Salzburg, in imitation of the 
Coblenz Congress, and in conformity with the basic 
principles of the “Febronius”, made a fresh attempt 
to readjust the relations of the German Church 
with Rome, with a view to securing for the former 
a greater measure of independence; they also had 
their representatives draw up the Ems Punctation in 
twenty-three articles; they achieved, however, no 
practical results. An attempt was made to realize 
the principles of the “Febronius” on a large scale in 
Austria, where under Joseph Ila national Church was 
established according to the plan outlined. Efforts in 
the same direction were made by Joseph’s brother 
Leopold in his Grand-Duchy of Tuscany. The reso- 
lutions adopted at the Synod of Pistoia, under Bishop 
Scipio Ricci, along these lines, were repudiated by the 
majority of the bishops of the country. 

Messer, Febronius, Weihbischof Johann Nicolaus von Hont- 
heim und sein Widerruf (Tiibingen, 1880, 2nd ed., 1885), anti- 
Roman; Kiinrzicrr, Fébronius et le Fébronianisme in Mémoires 
couronnés et autres mémotres publiés par l’ Académie Royale des 
sciences, des lettres et des beaux-arts de Belgique, Vol. XLIV 
(Brussels, 1891), also anti-Roman; Striimprr, Die kirchenrecht- 
lichen Ideen des Febronius, inaugural dissertation presented to 
the faculty of jurisprudence and political economy of the Uni- 
ay of Wurzburg (Aschaffenburg, 1908), Catholic; Réscu, 
Das Kirchenrecht im Zeitalter der Aufklarung, 1: Der Febronian- 
ismus in Archiv f. kath. Kirchenrecht, LX XXIII (Mainz, 1903), 
446-82, 620-52. Also Watucu, Neueste Religions-Geschichte, Pt. I 
(Lemgo, 1771), 145-98; Pt. VI (1777), 175-208; Pt. VII (1779), 
193-240, 453-64; Pt. VIII (1781), 529-42; Briefwechsel zwischen 
wetland ihrer Durchlaucht dem Herrn Kurfiirsten von Trier, 
Clemens Wenzeslaus und dem Herrn Weihbischof Nik. von Hont- 
heim iiber das Buch, Just. Febronit de statu Ecclesiae (Frankfort, 
1813); Pinups, Kirchenrecht (Ratisbon, 1848), III, 365-74; 
Marx, Gesch. des Erzstifts Trier (Trier, 1864), V, 90-129; Briiox, 
Die rationalistischen Bestrebungen im katholischen Deutschland 

ainz, 1865); von Scuuurn, Die Gesch. der Quellen und Lit. 
es canonischen Rechts (Stuttgart, 1880), Vol. III, Pt. I, 193- 
205; Brtimsueim in Historisch-politische Blatter, LXXXVI 

ee ae Kraus in Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, s. v. 
ontheim; Brick in Kirchenlex., s. v. Hontheim; Anon., Nel- 
ler, Hontheim und Clemens Wenzeslaus (Die Anfiange der febro- 
nianischen Héresie) in Katholik, I (1891), 537-57; II, 19-39; 
Ziuicu, Febronius in Hallesche Abhandlungen zur neueren 
Geschichte, XLIV (Halle, 1906). 
Frieprich LavcHErt. 
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Febronius, Justinus. See FEBRONIANISM. 


Feckenham, Jonn px, last Abbot of Westmin- 
ster, and confessor of the Faith; b. in Feckenham 
Forest, Worcestershire, in 1515(?), of poor parents 
named Howman; d. at Wisbech Castle, 16 Oct., 
1585. He became a Benedictine monk at Evesham, 
and studied at Gloucester Hall, Oxford (B.D., 11 June, 
1539), returned to Evesham to teach junior monks till 
the dissolution, 27 Jan., 1540, when he received a pen- 
sion of 15 marks. Rector of Solihull, Worcestershire 
(1544?-1554), he became known as an orator and con- 
troversialist. He was domestic chaplain to Bishop 
Bell of Worcester till 1543, and then to Bonner of 
London till 1549. He was sent to the Tower by Cran- 
mer for defending the Faith, but in 1551 was “bor- 
rowed out of prison”’ to hold public disputations with 
the new men, e. g. with Jewel and Hooper. Again 
relegated to the Tower, he was released by Queen 
Mary, 5 Sept., 1553, and was much employed as a 
preacher in London; he was advanced to benefices, and 
in March, 1554, made dean of St. Paul’s. He showed 
great mildness to the heretics, many of whom he con- 
verted, and saved others from the stake. He pre- 
pared Lady Jane Grey for death, though he could not 
convince her of her errors, as he did Sir John Cheke, 
the king’s tutor. Feckenham interceded for Eliza- 
beth after Wyatt’s rebellion, obtaining her life and 
subsequent release. He took the degree of D.D.at Ox- 
ford, May, 1556, and on 7 Sept., 1556, was appointed 
abbot of the royal Abbey of Westminster, restored to 
the order by the queen. The Benedictines took pos- 
session on 21 November (since known as dies memo- 
rabilis), and the abbot was installed on 29 November, 
beginning his rule over a community of about twenty- 
eight, gathered from the dissolved abbeys. He suc- 
cessfully defended in Parliament, 11 Feb., 1557, the 
threatened privileges of sanctuary, and restored the 
shrine of the Confessor in his abbey church. 

Elizabeth at her accession offered (November, 1558) 
to preserve the Seer if he and his monks would 
accept the new religion, but Feckenham steadily re- 
fused, bravely and eloquently defending the old F'aith 
in Parliament and denouncing the sacrilegious inno- 
vations of the Anglicans. He gave: sanctuary to 
Bishop Bonner, and quietly went on planting trees 
while awaiting the expulsion, which took place 12 
July, 1559. He generously resigned a large part of 
the money due him to the dean who succeeded him. 
Nevertheless, in May, 1560, he was sent to the Tower 
‘for railing against the changes that had been made’’. 
Three years later he was given into the custody of 
Horne, the intruded Bishop of Winchester, but in 
1564 he was sent back to the Tower, his episcopal 
jailer having failed to pervert him. Feckenham him- 
self said that he preferred the prison to the pseudo- 
bishop’s palace. In 1571 he prepared his fellow-pris- 
oner, Blessed John Storey, for death, anda little later 
was sent to the Marshalsea. In the Tower he and his 
fellow-confessors had been “haled by the arms to 
Church in violent measure, against our wills, there to 
hear a sermon, not of persuading us but of railing 
upon us.” He was released on bail, 17 July, 1574, 
after fourteen years’ confinement, and lived in Hol- 
born, where he devoted himself to works of charity. 
He encouraged boys in manly sports on Sundays, pre- 
ferring that they should practise archery rather than 
attend the heretical services. But falling ill, he was 
permitted to go to Bath, where, in 1576, he built a hos- 
pice for poor patients and did much good. But his 
zeal for the Faith excited fresh rancour, and in 1577 he 
was committed to the custody of Cox, Bishop of Ely, 
who was requested to bring him to conformity. Feck- 
enham’s so-called “Confession’’ (British Museum, 
Lansdowne MSS., No. 30, fol. 199) shows how egre- 
giously Cox failed, and in 1580 he petitioned the coun- 
cil to remove the abbot, who was accordingly sent to 
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Wisbech Castle, a dismal prison belonging to the Bish- 
ops of Ely, which he shared with Watson, Bishop of 
Lincoln, and other confessors. Here he died a holy 
death, fortified by the Sacred Viaticum, and was 
buried in Wisbech Church. He was worn out by an 
imprisonment of twenty-three years for conscience’ 
sake; a striking example of Elizabeth’s ingratitude. 
Protestant writers unite in praising his virtues, es- 
pecially his kindness of heart, gentleness, and charity 
to the poor. Even Burnet calls him “a charitable 
and generous man”. His best-known work is against 
Horne, “The Declaration of such Scruples and Stays 
of Conscience touching the Oath of Supremacy ”’, etc. 
He also wrote “Caveat Emptor’’, a caution against 
buying abbey lands, and a commentary on the Psalms, 
but these are lost. 

Most complete life in Taunton, English Black Monks of St. 
Benedict (London, 1897); BRApuey in Dict. Nat. Biog., s. v., with 
good bibliography; Woop, Athene Ozon., II, 222; Wrtpon, 
Chronological Notes on English Congregation O. S. B. (Stan- 
brook Abbey, 1881);GriLow, Bibl. Dict. Eng. Cath., 11; Gasquet, 
Last Abbot of Glastonbury and other Essays (London, 1908), s. v. 
Feckenham at Bath; StaPLETON (vere HARPSFIELD), Counter- 
blast to Mr. Hornes vayne blaste against Mr. Feckenham (Lou- 
vain, 1567); Reyner, Apostolatus Benedictinorum in Anglié 
(Douai, 1626); State Papers, Elizabeth, Domestic, XXII, 
XXXVI, CXIV, CXXXI, CXXXII, CXLIII, ete; Drxon, 
History of the Church of England (London, 1891), IV, V. 

BrpE Camm. 


Feder, JoHANN MicHakL, German theologian, b. 25 
May, 1753, at Oellingen in Bavaria; d. 26 July, 1824, at 
Wiirzburg. He studied in the episcopal seminary of 
Wirzburg from 1772-1777; in the latter year he was 
ordained priest and promoted to the licentiate in the- 
ology. For several years Feder was chaplain of the 
Julius hospital; in 1785 he was appointed extraordi- 
nary professor of theology and Oriental languages at 
the University of Wiirzburg; was created a Doctor of 
Divinity in 1786; director of the university library, 
1791; ordinary professor of theology and censor of 
theological publications, 1795. After the reorganiza- 
tion of the University of Wurzburg, 1803-4, he was 
appointed chief librarian, resigning the professorship 
of theology in 1805. Shortly after his removal from 
office as librarian, November, 1811, he suffered a 
stroke of apoplexy, from which he never fully re- 
covered. Feder was a prolific writer, editor, and 
translator, but was imbued with the liberal views of 
his time. His most meritorious work is a revision of 
Dr. Heinrich Braun’s German translation of the Bible 
(1803), 2 vols. This revision served as the basis for 
Dr. Allioli’s well-known translation. He also trans- 
lated the writings of St. Cyril of Jerusalem (1786) ; the 
sermons of St. Chrysostom on Matthew and John, in 
conjunction with the unfortunate Eulogius Schneider 
(1786-88); Theodoret’s ten discourses on Divine 
Providence (1788); Gerard’s lectures on pastoral 
duties (1803); de Bausset’s life of Fénelon (1809-12), 
3 vols., and the same author’s life of Bossuet (1820); 
Fabert’s “ Meditations” (1786). He was editor of the 
“Magazin zur Beforderung des Schulwesens” (1791— 
97), 3 vols., of the “ Prakt.-theol. Magazin fir katho- 
lische Geistliche” (1798-1800), and of the “ Wiirz- 
burger Gelehrten Anzeigen” (1788-92). He also 


wrote several volumes of sermons. 

Hurrer, Nomenclator; BucuBEerGER, Kirchl. Handlexikon, 1; 
Scur6pu_in Kirchenlez., s. v.; Binpner, Realencyclopedie 
(1847); Britcx, Geschichte der kath. Kirche in Deutschland 
(Mainz, 1902), I. 
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Feehan, Daniset I. See Fatt River, Diocuss or. 


Fees (Honorarta), Ecciesrasticat. See Mass; 
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Feilding, Rupote# Witi1aM Bast1, eighth Earl of 
Denbigh, and ninth Earl of Desmond, b. 9 April, 1823; 
d. 1892. He was educated at Eton College and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he took the hee of Mas- 
ter of Arts. He was received into the Church in 1850, 
and took an active part in many Catholic works of 
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charity under Cardinal Wiseman. As Viscount Feild- 
ing he was appointed honorary treasurer, jointly with 
Viscount Campden and Mr. Archibald J. Dunn, of the 
Peter’s Pence Association. He was a man of great 
courage and independence of character, qualities 
needed in the middle of the nineteenth century when 
the English Protestant mind was much inflamed in 
consequence of the establishment of the Catholic hier- 
archy in England. As a thanksgiving for his conver- 
sion, he built the Franciscan monastery at Pentasaph, 
North Wales. 
ARCHIBALD J. DuNN. 


Feilire of Aengus the Culdee. See Annaus. 


Feilmoser, ANDREAS Benepict, theologian and 
Biblical scholar, b. 8 April, 1777, at Hopfgarten, Tyrol; 
d. at Tiibingen, 20 July, 1831, studied at Salzburg 
from 1789 to 1794, took a two years’ course in philoso- 


. phy at the University of Innsbruck (1794-96), and 


entered the Benedictine Order at Fiecht, Tyrol, in 
September, 1796. At this abbey he studied the Orien- 
tal languages under Dom Georg Maurer, a monk of St. 
George’s Abbey, Villingen. For his theological studies 
he was sent to Villingen, where he again heard Dom 
Maurer and Dom Gottfried Lumper, both eminent 
scholars. Returning to Fiecht in 1800, he taught 
Biblical exegesis and was ordained priest in 1801; late 
in the same year he was appointed master of novices, 
in 1802 professor of Christian ethics and in 1803 of 
ecclesiastical history. A number of theses which he 
published in 1803 aroused the suspicions of the ecclesi- 
astical authorities of the Diocese of Brixen. The 
Abbot of Fiecht was sharply rebuked for permitting 
Feilmoser to teach unsound doctrine. In 1804 ap- 
peared Feilmoser’s “Animadversiones in historiam 
ecclesiasticam”, which did not meet the approval of 
the diocesan authorities, who threatened, in case Feil- 
moser did not desist from advancing dangerous opin- 
ions, to institute proceedings against the abbot. To 
Feilmoser’s request for a specification of the objection- 
able passages In his writings no reply was made, but 
the entire matter was reported to the emperor at 
Vienna. An investigation instituted by order of the 
emperor resulted favourably for Feilmoser. He was, 
nevertheless, removed from the office of master of 
novices and in 1806 was made assistant in the parish 
of Achenthal. By the Treaty of Presburg (26 Dec., 
1805) Tyrol was cut off from Austria and became a 
part of Bavaria. The new Government, in November, 
1806, appointed him professor of Oriental languages 
and of introduction to the Old Testament at the Uni- 
versity of Innsbruck. The monastery of Fiecht hay- 
ing been suppressed in 1807, he left the order. At 
Innsbruck he received the degree of Doctor of Theol- 
ogy in 1808 and was appointed to the chair of New- 
Testament exegesis. During the Tyrolese insurrection, 
August, 1809, he, with a number of other professors, 
was taken prisoner and carried to Pusterthal by order 
of Andreas Hofer. In 1810 he returned to Inns- 
bruck; in 1811 he was made professor of catechetics, 
in 1812 of Latin and Greek philology, and in 1817 
was reappointed professor of New-Testament exege- 
sis in the face of much opposition. About this time 
the old charges against him were revived, and in 1818 
he was bitterly attacked in an anonymous work pub- 
lished at Augsburg. He was denied the opportunity 
of publicly defending himself, inasmuch as the im- 
perial censor at Vienna, on 17 July, 1819, decided that 
since the anonymous work was published in a foreign 
country, it was under Austrian censure and must be 
regarded as non-existent. On 25 April, 1820, he was 
formally appointed a professor at the University of 
Tubingen, where he continued to teach New-Testa- 
ment exegesis until his death. 

He wrote: “Sitze aus der christlichen Sittenlehre 
fiir die 6ffentliche Priifung in dem Benedictinerstifte zu 
Fiecht” (Innsbruck, 1803); “Satze aus der Einleitung 
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in die Biicher des alten Bundes und den hebraiischen 
Alterthiimern” (Innsbruck, 1803); ‘“Animadversiones 
in historiam ecclesiasticam”’ (Innsbruck, 1803) ; “Satze 
aus der Hinleitung in die Biicher des neuen Bundes 
und der bibl. Hermeneutik” (Innsbruck, 1804); ‘‘Ein- 
leitung in die Biicher des neuen Bundes” (Innsbruck, 
1810); “Auszug des hebr. Sprachlehre nach Jahn” 
(Innsbruck, 1812); “Die Verketzerungssucht” (Rott- 
weil, 1820). His principal work, “Einleitung in die 
Biicher des neuen Bundes”’, published in a revised 
edition (Tiibingen, 1830), is inaccurate and was praised 
far beyond its due. He also contributed papers and 
criticisms to the “Annalen der ésterreichischen Lit- 
teratur und Kunst” and the “Theologische Quartal- 
schrift” of Tiibingen. His exegetical writings are 
influenced by the rationalistic spirit of his day. He 
denied the genuineness of the Comma Johanneum and 
maintained that the Books of Job, Jonas, Tobias, and 
Judith are merely didactic poems. 

Horrsr, Nomenclator; Weure in Kirchenlex., s. v.; Scrip- 
tores O.S.B. (Vienna, 1881); WackrrneELu, Beda Weber (Inns- 
bruck, 1893); Theol. Quartalschrift (Tiibingen, 1831); Greinz 
in Bucusercer, Kirchl. Handlexikon, s. v. 

Aexius Horrmann. 


Felbiger, JoHaNN IGNAz von, a German educa- 
tional reformer, pedagogical writer, and canon regular 
of the Order of St. Augustine, b. 6 January, 1724, at 
Gross-Glogau in Silesia; d. 17 May, 1788, at Presburg 
in Hungary. He was the son of a postmaster, who 
had been ennobled by Emperor Charles VI. The 
death of his parents constrained him, after studying 
theology at the University of Breslau, to accept (1744) 
the position of teacher in a private family. In 1746 
he joined the Order of Canons Regular of St. Augus- 
tine at Sagan in Silesia, was ordained a priest in 1748, 
and ten years later became abbot of the monastery of 
Sagan. Noting the sad condition of the local Catholic 
schools, he strove to remedy the evil by publishing his 
first school-ordinance in 1761. During a private jour- 
ney to Berlin, in 1762, he was favourably impressed 
with Hecker’s Realschule and Hihn’s method of in- 
structing by initials and tables (Literal- or Tabellen- 
methode), and became an enthusiastic propagator of 
this method. A school-ordinance for the dependen- 
cies of the monastery of Sagan was issued in 1763, a 
teachers’ college was established, and Felbiger’s school- 
reforms soon attracted the attention of Catholics and 
Protestants alike. He was supported by the Silesian 
minister von Schlabrendorff, and at the latter’s re- 
quest, after a second journey to Berlin he elaborated a 
general school-ordinance for the Catholic elementary 
schools in Silesia (1765). Three graded catechisms, 
the joint work of the prior and the abbot of Sagan, ap- 
peared in 1766 under the title, “Silesian Catechism”, 
and enjoyed a wide circulation. The death of von 
Schlabrendorff in 1769 marked the end of the Silesian 
government’s educational efforts. Felbiger’s sugges- 
tions were heeded, however, by King Frederick II in 
the regulations issued (1774) forSilesian higher schools. 

At the request of the empress, Maria Theresa, he re- 
paired to Vienna in 1774, and was appointed General 
Commissioner of Education for all the German lands 
of her dominions. The same year he published his 
general school-ordinance, and in 1775 his most impor- 
tant pedagogical production: “Methodenbuch fir 
Lehrer der deutschen Schulen”. His school-reform 
was copied by Bavaria and other German lands and 
was not without influence on Russia, Considerable 
opposition, aroused by Felbiger’s arbitrariness, devel- 
oped in Austria against his plan of founding special 
schools for the neglected instruction of soldiers. 
Maria Theresa, however, always remained his faithful 
protectress. But his strictly religious principles of 
education displeased Joseph II, who deprived him of 
his position, assigned him to his provostship at Pres- 
burg, and advised him to look after educational inter- 
ests in Hungary (1782). The chief peculiarity of Fel- 
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biger’s too mechanical method was the use of tables 
containing the initials of the words which expressed 
the lesson to be imparted. Other features were the 
substitution of class-instruction for individual instruc- 
tion and the practice of questioning the pupils. He 
aimed at raising the social standing, financial condi- 
tion, and professional qualification of the teaching 
body, and at giving a friendly character to the mutual 
relations between teacher and pupil. For a list of his 
78 publications, which are mainly of a pedagogical 
character, see Panholzer’s ‘Methodenbuch” (46-66). 

VOLKMER, Johann Ignaz von Felbiger (Habelschwerdt, 1890); 
Pannoizer, J. I. von Felbiger’s Methodenbuch, Vol. V of Biblio- 
thek der kath. Pidagogik (Freiburg, 1892); Kauu, Felbiger’s 
Eiigenschaften, Wissenschaften u. Bezeigen rechtschaffener Schul- 
leute (2d ed., Paderborn, 1905); Wiututams, History of Modern 
Education (Syracuse, 1899), 354, 355; Sr6cku, Lehrbuch d. Gesch. 
d. Pedagogik (Mainz, 1876), 351-55. 

N. A. WEBER. 


Feldkirch. See Brixen. 
Felicianists. 


Felician Sisters, O. S. F., founded 21 November, 
1855, at Warsaw, Poland, by Mother Mary Angela, 
under the direction of Father Honorat, O. M. Cap. On 
their suppression, in 1864, by the Russian Govern- 
ment they transferred the mother-house to Cracow, 
Austria. In the province of Cracow there are forty- 
four houses of this congregation, and in the United 
States, where the first foundation was made in 1874, 
there are two provinces, 820 choir and lay sisters, 100 
novices, 168 postulants; in charge of 87 schools with 
36,700 pupils, 5 orphanages with 416 inmates, 2 
homes for the aged, an emigrant home, working girls’ 
home, and a day nursery. 

Motuer Mary Jerome. 


See ADOPTIONISM. 


Felicissimus, a deacon of Carthage who, in the 
middle of the third century, headed a short-lived but 
dangerous schism, to which undue doctrinal import- 
ance has been given by a certain class of writers, 
Neander, Ritschl, Harnack, and others, who see in it 
“a presbyterial reaction against episcopal autocracy”’. 
Of the chief figure in the revolt, Felicissimus, not much 
can be said. The movement of which he was after- 
wards the leader originated in the opposition of five 
presbyters of the church in Carthage to St. Cyprian’s 
election as bishop of that see. One of these presby- 
ters, Novatus, selected Felicissimus as deacon of his 
church in the district called Mons, and because of the 
importance of the office of deacon in the African 
Church, Felicissimus became the leader of the mal- 
contents. The opposition of this faction, however, 
led to no open rupture until after the outbreak of the 
Decian persecution in 250, when St. Cyprian was com- 
pelled to flee from the city. His absence created a 
situation favourable to his adversaries, who took ad- 
vantage of a division already existing in regard to the 
methods to be followed in dealing with those who had 
apostatized (lapsi) during persecution and who after- 
wards sought to be readmitted to Christian fellowship. 
It was easy under the circumstances to arouse much 
hostility to Cyprian, because he had followed an ex- 
tremely rigorous policy in dealing with those lapsi. 
The crisis was reached when St. Cyprian sent from his 
place of hiding a commission consisting of two bishops 
and two priests to distribute alms to those who had 
been ruined during the persecution. Felicissimus, re- 
garding the activities of these men as an encroach- 
ment on the prerogatives of his office, attempted to 
frustrate their mission. This was reported to St. Cy- 
prian, who at once excommunicated him. Felicissi- 
mus immediately gathered around him all those who 
were dissatisfied with the bishop’s treatment of the 
lapsi and proclaimed an open revolt. The situation 
was still further complicated by the fact that the 
thirty years’ peace preceding the Decian persecution 
had caused much laxity in the Church, and that on the 
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first outbreak of hostilities multitudes of Christians 
had openly apostatized, or resorted to the expedient of 
purchasing certificates from the venal officials, attest- 
ing their compliance with the emperor’s edict. Besides 
this the custom of readmitting apostates to Christian 
fellowship, if they could show tickets from confessors 
or martyrs in their behalf, had resulted in widespread 
scandals. 

While St. Cyprian was in exile he did not succeed in 
checking the revolt even though he wisely refrained 
from excommunicating those who differed from him in 
regard to the treatment of the lapsi. After his return 
to Carthage (251) he convoked a synod of bishops, 
priests, and deacons, in which the sentence of excom- 
munication against Felicissimus and the heads of the 
faction was reaffirmed, and in which definite rules 
were laid down regarding the manner of readmitting 
the lapsi. The sentence against Felicissimus and his 
followers did not deter them from appearing before 
another council, which was held in Carthage the follow- 
ing year, and demanding that the case be reopened. 
Their demand was refused, and they sought to profit 
by the division in the Roman Church which had arisen 
from similar causes, except that in this case the charge 
of laxity was levelled against the orthodox party. 
This proceeding and the fact that the Council of Car- 
thage had decided with so much moderation in regard 
to the lapsi, modifying as it did the rigoristie policy of 
Cyprian by a judicious compromise, soon detached 
from Felicissimus all his followers, and the schism 
disappeared. 

Monceaux, Hist. Litt. de l’ Afrique Chrét. (Paris, 1901——), 
II, 208 sq.; Leciprca, L’ Afrique chrétienne (Paris, 1904), I, 175 
sq.; Benson, Cyprian, His Life, His Times, His Work (London, 
1897), 183-180; Ine in Dict. Christ. Biog., s. v. 

Parrick J. HEAty. 


Felicitas, Sart, Martyr.—The earliest list of the 
Roman feasts of martyrs, known as the “Depositio 
Martyrum” and dating from the time of Pope Liberius, 
i. e. about the middle of the fourth century (Ruinart, 
Acta sincera, Ratisbon, p. 632), mentions seven mar- 
tyrs whose feast was kept on 10 July. Their remains 
had been deposited in four different catacombs, viz. in 
three cemeteries on the Via Salaria and in one on the 
Via Appia. Two of the martyrs, Felix and Philip, re- 
posed in the catacomb of Priscilla; Martial, Vitalis 
and Alexander, in the Cemeterium Jordanorum,; Sil- 
anus (or Silvanus) in the catacomb of Maximus, and 
Januarius in that of Pretextatus. To the name of 
Silanus is added the statement that his body. was 
stolen by the Novatians (hunc Silanum martyrem Nova- 
tiant furati sunt). In the Acts of these martyrs, that 
certainly existed in the sixth century, since Gregory 
the Great refers to them in his “ Homiliz super Evan- 
gelia” (Lib. I, hom. iii, in P. L., LX XVI, 1087), it is 
stated that all seven were sons of Felicitas, a noble 
Roman lady. According to these Acts Felicitas and 
her seven sons were imprisoned because of their Chris- 
tian Faith, at the instigation of pagan priests, during 
the reign of Emperor Antoninus. Before the prefect 
Publius they adhered firmly to their religion, and were 
delivered over to four judges, who condemned them 
to various modes of death. The division of the mar- 
tyrs among four judges corresponds to the four places 
of their burial. St. Felicitas herself was buried in 
the catacomb of Maximus on the Via Salaria, beside 
Silanus. 

These Acts were regarded as genuine by Ruinart 
(op. cit., 72-74), and even distinguished modern archze- 
ologists have considered them, though not in their 
present form corresponding entirely to the original, 
yet in substance based on genuine contemporary rec- 
ords. Recent investigations of Fiihrer, however (see 
below), have shown this opinion to be hardly tenable. 
The earliest recension of these Acts, edited by Ruinart, 
does not antedate the sixth century, and appears to 
be based not on a Roman, but on a Greek original. 
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Moreover, apart from the present form of the Acts, 
various details have been called in question. Thus, if 
Felicitas were really the mother of the seven martyrs 
honoured on 10 July, it is strange that her name does 
not appear in the well-known fourth-century Roman 
calendar. Her feast is first mentioned in the “ Mar- 
tyrologium Hieronymianum”, but on a different day 
(23 Nov.). It is, however, historically certain that 
she, as well as the seven martyrs called her sons in the 
Acts, suffered for the Christian Faith. From a very 
early date her feast was solemnly celebrated in the 
Roman Church on 23 November, for on that day 
Gregory the Great delivered a homily in the basilica 
that rose above her tomb. Her body then rested in 
the catacomb of Maximus; in that cemetery on the 
Via Salaria all Roman itineraries, or guides to the 
burial-places of martyrs, locate her burial-place, speci- 
fying that her tomb was in a church above this cata- 


‘comb (De Rossi, Roma sotterranea, I, 176-77), and 


that the body of her son Silanus was also there. The 
crypt where Felicitas was laid to rest was later en- 
larged into a subterranean chapel, and was redis- 
covered in 1885. A seventh-century fresco is yet 
visible on the rear wall of this chapel, representing in a 
group Felicitas and her seven sons, and overhead the 
figure of Christ bestowing upon them the eternal 
crown. 

Certain historical references to St. Felicitas and her 
sons antedate the aforesaid Acts, e. g. a fifth-century 
sermon of St. Peter Chrysologus (Sermo ecxxxiv, in 
P. L., LIT, 565) and a metrical epitaph either written 
by Pope Damasus (d. 384) or composed shortly after 
his time and suggested by his poem in praise of the 
martyr:— 

Discite quid meriti prestet pro rege feriri; 

Femina non timuit gladium, cum natis obivit, 

Confessa Christum meruit per seecula nomen. 
[Learn how meritorious it is to die for the King 
(Christ). This woman feared not the sword, but per- 
ished with hersons. She confessed Christ and merited 
an eternal renown.—Ihm, Damasi Epigrammata 
(Leipzig, 1895), p. 45.] We possess, therefore, confir- 
mation for an ancient Roman tradition, independent of 
the Acts, to the effect that the Felicitas who reposed in 
the catacomb of Maximus, and whose feast the Roman 
Church commemorated 23 Nov., suffered martyrdom 
with her sons; it does not record, however, any details 
concerning these sons. It may be recalled that the 
tomb of St. Silanus, one of the seven martyrs (10 July), 
adjoined that of St. Felicitas and was likewise hon- 
oured; it is quite possible, therefore, that tradition 
soon identified the sons of St. Felicitas with the seven 
martyrs, and that this formed the basis for the extant 
Acts. The tomb of St. Januarius in the catacomb of 
Preetextatus belongs to the end of the second century, 
to which period, therefore, the martyrdoms must be- 
long, probably under Marcus Aurelius. If St. Felicitas 
did not suffer martyrdom on the same occasion we 
have no means of determining the time of her death. 
In an ancient Roman edifice near the ruins of the 
Baths of Titus there stood in early medieval times a 
chapel in honour of St. Felicitas. A faded painting in 
this chapel represents her with her sons just as in the 
above-mentioned fresco in her crypt. Her feast is 
celebrated 23 Nov. 

Rurnart, Acta sincera martyrum (Ratisbon, 1859), 72-74; 
Acta SS., July, III, 5-18; Bibliotheca hagiographica latina, I, 
429-30; ALLARD, Histoire des persécutions (2nd ed., Paris, 1892), 
I, 345-68; Aust, Histoire des persécutions del Eglise jusqu’d la 
fin des Antonins (Paris, 1845), 345 sq., 439 sqq.;_ Dounce, 
Essai sur les rapports de l’ Eglise chrétienne avec l' Etat romain 
pendant les trois premiers siécles (Paris, 1883), 187-217; Du- 
FouRCQ, Gesta, Martyrum romains (Paris, 1900), I, 223-24; Dr 
Ross, Bullettino di archeol. crist. (1884-85), 149-84; Fiurer, 
Ein Beitrag_zur Lésung der Felicitasfrage (Freising, 1890); 
Ivem, Zur Felicitasfrage (Leipzig, 1894); Kinsrim, Hagio- 
graphische Studien wber die Passio Felicitatis cum VII filiis 
(Paderborn, 1894); Maruccui, La catacombe romane (Rome, 


1903), 388-400. 
- J. P. Kirsca. 
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Felicitas and Perpetua, Saints, martyrs, suf- 
fered at Carthage, 7 March, 203, together with three 
companions, Revocatus, Saturus, and Saturninus. 
The details of the martyrdom of these five confessors 
in the North African Church have reached us through a 
genuine, contemporary description, one of the most 
affecting accounts of the glorious warfare of Christian 
martyrdom in ancient times. By a rescript of Septi- 
mius Severus (193-211) all imperial subjects were for- 
bidden under severe penalties to become Christians. 
In consequence of this decree, five catechumens at 
Carthage were seized and cast into prison, viz. Vibia 
Perpetua, a young married lady of noble birth; the 
slave Felicitas, and her fellow-slave Revocatus, also 
Saturninus and Secundulus. Soon one Saturus, who 
deliberately declared himself a Christian before the 
judge, was also incarcerated. Perpetua’s father was 
a pagan; her mother, however, and two brothers were 
Christians, one being still a catechumen; a third 
brother, the child Dinocrates, had died a pagan. 

After their arrest, and before they were led away to 

rison, the five catechumens were baptized. The suf- 
erings of the prison life, the attempts of Perpetua’s 
father to induce her to apostatize, the vicissitudes of 
the martyrs before their execution, the visions of Satu- 
rus and Perpetua in their dungeons, were all faithfully 
committed to writing by the last two. Shortly after the 
death of the martyrs a zealous Christian added to this 
document an account of their execution. The dark- 
ness of their prison and the oppressive atmosphere 
seemed frightful to Perpetua, whose terror was in- 
creased by anxiety for her young child. Two deacons 
succeeded, by sufficiently bribing the jailer, in gaining 
admittance to the imprisoned Christians and allevi- 
ated somewhat their sufferings. Perpetua’s mother 
also, and her brother, yet a catechumen, visited them. 
Her mother brought in her arms to Perpetua her little 
son, whom she was permitted to nurse and retain in 
prison with her. A vision, in which she saw herself 
ascending a ladder leading to green meadows, where 
a flock of sheep was browsing, assured her of her ap- 
proaching martyrdom. 

A few days later Perpetua’s father, hearing a rumour 
that the trial of the imprisoned Christians would soon 
take place, again visited their dungeon and besought 
her by everything dear to her not to put this disgrace 
on his name; but Perpetua remained steadfast to her 
Faith. The next day the trial of the six confessors 
took place, before the Procurator Hilarianus. All six 
resolutely confessed their Christian Faith. Perpetua’s 
father, carrying her child in his arms, approached her 
again and attempted, for the last time, to induce her 
to apostatize; the procurator also remonstrated with 
her but in vain. She refused to sacrifice to the gods 
for the safety of the emperor. The procurator there- 
upon had the father removed by force, on which occa- 
sion he was struck with a whip. The Christians were 
then condemned to be torn to pieces by wild beasts, 
for which they gave thanks to God. Ina vision Per- 
petua saw her brother Dinocrates, who had died at the 
early age of seven, at first seeming to be sorrowful and 
in pain, but shortly thereafter happy and healthy. 
Another apparition, in which she saw herself fighting 
with a savage Ethiopian, whom she conquered, made 
it clear to her that she would not have to do battle 
with wild beasts but with the Devil. Saturus, who 
also wrote down his visions, saw himself and Perpetua 
transported by four angels, towards the East to a 
beautiful garden, where they met four other North 
Afriean Christians who had suffered martyrdom dur- 
ing the same persecution, viz. Jocundus, Saturninus, 
Artaxius, and Quintus. He also saw in this vision 
Bishop Optatus of Carthage and the priest Aspasius, 
who prayed the martyrs to arrange a reconciliation be- 
tween them. In the meanwhile the birthday festival 
of the Emperor Geta approached, on which occasion 
the condemned Christians were to fight with wild 
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beasts in the military games; they were therefore 
transferred to the prison in the camp. The jailer 
Pudens had learnt to respect the confessors, and he 
permitted other Christians to visit them. Perpetua’s 
father was also admitted and made another fruitless 
attempt to pervert her. 

Secundulus, one of the confessors, died in prison. 
Felicitas, who at the time of her incarceration was with 
child (in the eighth month), was apprehensive that 
she would not be permitted to suffer martyrdom at the 
same time as the others, since the law forbade the exe- 
cution of pregnant women. She prayed God to per- 
mit her to die with her companions. Happily, two 
days before the games she gave birth to a daughter, 
who was adopted by a Christian woman. On7 March, 
the five confessors were led into the amphitheatre. 
At the demand of the pagan mob they were first 
scourged; then a boar, a bear, and a leopard, were set 
at the men, and a wild cow at the women. Wounded 
by the wild animals, they gave each other the kiss of 
peace and were then put to the sword. Their bodies 
were interred at Carthage. Their feast day was sol- 
emnly commemorated even outside Africa. Thus 
under 7 March the names of Felicitas and Perpetua are 
entered in the Philocalian calendar, i. e. the calendar 
of martyrs venerated publicly in the fourth century at 
Rome. <A magnificent basilica was afterwards erected 
over their tomb, the Basilica Majorum; that the tomb 
was indeed in this basilica has lately been proved by 
Pére Delattre, who discovered there an ancient in- 
scription bearing the names of the martyrs. 

The feast of these saints is still celebrated on 7 
March. The Latin description of their martyrdom was 
discovered by Holstenius and published by Poussines. 
Chapters ili-x contain the narrative and the visions 
of Perpetua; chapters xi-xili the vision of Saturus; 
chapters i, ii and xiv—xxi were written by an eyewit- 
ness soon after the death of the martyrs. In 1890 
Rendel Harris discovered a similar narrative written 
in Greek, which he published in collaboration with 
Seth K. Gifford (London, 1890). Several historians 
maintain that this Greek text is the original, others 
that both the Greek and Latin texts are original and 
contemporary; but there is no doubt that the Latin 
text is the original and that the Greek is merely a 
translation. That Tertullian is the author of these 
Acts is an unproved assertion. The statement that 
these martyrs were all or in part Montanists also lacks 
proof; at least there is no intimation of it in the Acts. 

Hotstenius, Passio SS. MM. Perpetue et Felicitatis, ed. 
Posstnus (Rome, 1663); Rutnart, Acta sincera martyrum 
(Ratisbon, 1859), 137 sqq.; Acta SS., March, I, 633-38; Har- 
RIS AND GIrroRD, The Acts of Martyrdom of Perpetua and Felici- 
tas (London, 1890); Ropinson, The Passion of S. Perpetua in 
Textsand Studies, I (Cambridge, 1891), 2; FRANCHI DE’ CAVAL- 
TERI, La Passio SS. Perpetue et Felicitatis in Rim. Quartalschr., 
supplement V (Rome, 1896); Bibliotheca Hagiographica Latina, 
ed. Botianpists, II, 964; Analecta Bollandiana (1892), 100-02, 
369-72; Orst, Dissertatio apologetica pro SS. Perpetua, Felicita- 
tis et sociorwm martyrum orthodoxiad (Florence, 1728); Pier, 
Les martyrs d’ Afrique, Histoire de Ste Perpétwe et de ses com- 
pagnons (Paris, 1885); Aus, Les actes des SS. Félicité, Perpétue 
et de leurs compagnons in Les chrétiens dans l Empire Romain 
(Paris, 1881), 509-25; Neumann, Der rimische Staat und die 
allgemeine Kirche, I (Leipzig, 1890), 170-76, 299-300; ALLarDp, 
Histoire des persécutions, II (Paris, 1886), 96 sqq.; MoncEavux, 
Histotre littéraire de l Afrique chrétienne, I (Paris, 1901), 70-96; 
De.atrre, La Basilica Maiorum, tombeau des SS. Perpétue et 
Félicité in Comptes-rendus de l Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres (1907), 516-31. 

J. P. Krrscu. 


Felinus. See Sanpno, Frerina-Martia. 


Felix I, Saint, Pops, date of birth unknown; d. 
274. Early in 269 he succeeded Saint Dionysius as 
head of the Roman Church. About this time there 
arrived at Rome, directed to Pope Dionysius, the re- 
port of the Synod of Antioch which in that very year 
had deposed the local bishop, Paul of Samosata, for 
his heretical teachings concerning the doctrine of the 
Trinity (see ANtiocH). A letter, probably sent by 


Felix to the East in response to the synodal report, 
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containing an exposition of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
was at a later date interpolated in the interest of his 
sect by a follower of Apollinaris (see APOLLINARIAN- 
IsM). This spurious document was submitted to the 
Council of Ephesus in 431 (Mansi, “Coll. cone.’’, IV, 
1188; cf. Harnack, “Geschichte der altchristlichen 
Literatur’’, I, 659 sqq.; Bardenhewer, “Geschichte 
der altkirchlichen Literatur’’, II, 582 sq.). The frag- 
ment preserved in the Acts of the council lays special 
emphasis on the unity and identity of the Son of God 
and the Son of Man in Christ. The same fragment 
gives Pope Felix as a martyr; but this detail, which 
occurs again in the biography of the pope in the “ Liber 
Pontificalis’’ (ed. Duchesne, I, 58), is unsupported by 
any authentic earlier evidence and is manifestly due to 
a confusion of names. According to the notice in the 
“Liber Pontificalis’’, Felix erected a basilica on the 
Via Aurelia; the same source also adds that he was 
buried there (“Hic fecit basilicam in Via Aurelia, ubi 
et sepultus est’’). The latter detail is evidently an 
error, for the fourth century Roman calendar of feasts 
says that Pope Felix was interred in the Catacomb of 
St. Callistus on the Via Appia (“III Kal. Januarii, 
Felicis in Callisti’’, it reads in the “ Depositio episco- 
porum”’). The statement of the “ Liber Pontificalis’’ 
concerning the pope’s martyrdom results obviously 
from a confusion with a Roman martyr of the same 
name buried on the Via Aurelia, and over whose grave 
a church was built. In the Roman “ Feriale’’ or calen- 
dar of feasts, referred to above, the name of Felix 
occurs in the list of Roman bishops (Depositio episco- 
porum), and not in that of martyrs. The notice in the 
“Liber Pontificalis’’ ascribes to this pope a decree that 
Masses should be celebrated on the tombs of martyrs 
(“Hie constituit supra memorias martyrum missas 
celebrare’’). The author of this entry was evidentl 
alluding to the custom of celebrating the Holy Saeri- 
fice privately, at the altars near or over the tombs of 
the martyrs in the crypts of the catacombs (missa ad 
corpus), While the solemn celebration of the Sacred 
Mysteries always took place in the basilicas built over 
the catacombs. This practice, still in force at the end 
of the fourth century (Prudentius, “ Peristephanon’’, 
XI, vv. 171 sqq.), dates apparently from the period 
when the great cemeterial basilicas were built in Rome, 
and owes its origin to the solemn commemoration ser- 
vices of martyrs, held at their tombs on the anniver- 
sary of their burial, as early as the third century. 
Felix probably issued no such decree, but the compiler 
of the “ Liber Pontificalis’’ attributed it to him because 
he made no departure from the custom in force in his 
time. According to the above-mentioned detail of the 
“Depositio episcoporum’”’, Felix was interred in the 
catacomb of St. Callistus, 830 December. In the pres- 
ent Roman Martyrology his name occurs 30 May, the 
date given in the “ Liber Pontificalis’’ as that of his 
death (III Kal. Jun.); it is probably an error which 
could easily occur through a transcriber writing Jun. 
for Jan.' 3 

Liber Pontificalis, ed. Ducuusne, I, introd. exxv; text, 158, 
with the notes; Dr Rossi, Roma sotterranea, II, 98-104; Acta 
SS., May, VII, 236-37; Lanamn, Geschichte der rimischen 
Kirche (Bonn, 1881), I, 365-69; Atuarp, Histoire des persécu- 
tions, III, 243 sqq. 
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Felix II, Por (more properly AntrPoPe), 355-58; 
d. 22 Nov., 365. In 355 Pope Liberius was banished 
to Bercea in Thrace by the Emperor Constantius be- 
cause he upheld tenaciously the Nicene definition of 
faith and refused to condemn St. Athanasius of Alex- 
andria (see Liserius). The Roman clergy pledged 
itself in solemn conclave not to acknowledge any other 
Bishop of Rome while Liberius was alive (“ Marcellini 
et Fausti Libellus precum”, no. 1: “Qu gesta sunt 
inter Liberium et Felicem episcopos” in “Collectio 
Avellana”, ed. Giinther; Hieronymus, “Chronicon”, 
ad an. Abr. 2365). The emperor, however, who was 
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supplanting the exiled Catholic bishops with bishops 
of Arian tendencies, exerted himself to install a new 
Bishop of Rome in place of the banished Liberius. 
He invited to Milan Felix, archdeacon of the Roman 
Church; on the latter’s arrival, Acacius of Czesarea suc- 
ceeded in inducing him to accept the office from which 
Liberius had been forcibly expelled, and to be conse- 
crated by Acacius and two other Arian bishops. The 
majority of the Roman clergy acknowledged the val- 
idity of his consecration, but the laity would have 
nothing to do with him and remained true to the ban- 
ished but lawful pope. 

When Constantius visited Rome in May, 357, the 
people demanded the recall of their rightful bishop 
Liberius, who, in fact, returned soon after signing the 
third formula of Sirmium. The bishops, assembled in 
that city of Lower Pannonia, wrote to Felix and the 
Roman clergy advising them to receive Liberius in all 
charity and to put aside their dissensions; it was added 
that Liberius and Felix should together govern the 
Church of Rome. The people received their legiti- 
mate pope with great enthusiasm, but a great commo- 
tion arose against Felix, who was finally driven from 
the city. Soon after, he attempted, with the help of 
his adherents, to occupy the Basilica Julii (Santa 
Maria in Trastevere), but was finally banished in per- 
petuity by unanimous vote of the Senate and the peo- 
ple. He retired to the neighbouring Porto, where he 
lived quietly till his death. Liberius permitted the 
members of the Roman clergy, including the adher- 
ents of Felix, to retain their positions. _ Later legend 
confounded the relative positions of Felix and Li- 
berius. In the apocryphal “ Acta Felicis” and “ Acta 
Liberii’’, as well as in the “ Liber pontificalis”, Felix 
was portrayed as a saint and confessor of the true 
Faith. This distortion of the true facts originated 
most probably through confusion of this Felix with 
another Felix, a Roman martyr of an earlier date. 

According to the “Liber Pontificalis”, which may 
be registering here a reliable tradition, Felix built a 
church on the Via Aurelia. It is well known that on 
this road was buried a Roman martyr, Felix; hence it 
seems not improbable that apropos of both there arose 
a confusion (see Frirx 1) through which the real story 
of the antipope was lost and he obtained in local 
Roman history the status of a saint and a confessor. 
As such he appears in the Roman Martyrology on 
29 July. 

Liber Pontificalis, ed. Ducursns, I, Introd., exxiii sqq.; 211 
and notes; Acta SS., July, VII, 43-50; Analecta Boll. (1883), II, 
322-24; Bibliotheca hagiographica latina, I, 430; Gesta Liberit, 
ed. Cousrant in Epistole Romanorum Ponttficum, I (Paris, 
1721), appendix, 89-94; Lettere in difesa dell’ epitafio di san 
Felice ii (home, 1790); Paout, Dissertazioni su san Felice IT 
papa e martyre (Rome, 1790); DétiineRR, Papstfabeln des Mittel- 
alters (2nd _ed.), 126-45; Lanamn, Geschichte der rémischen 
Kirche, I, 471 sqq.; Ducuresnn, Histoire ancienne de l’ Eglise, IL 
(Paris, 1907), 290 sqq., 452 sqq. 
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Felix ITI, Saint, Popr (483-492), b. of a Roman 
senatorial family and said to have been an ancestor of 
Saint Gregory the Great. Nothing certain is known of 
Felix, till he succeeded St. Simplicius in the Chair of 
Peter (483). At that time the Church was still in the 
midst of her long conflict with the Eutychian heresy. 
In the preceding year, the Emperor Zeno, at the sug- 
gestion of Acacius, the perfidious Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, had issued an edict known as the Henoticon 
or Act of Union, in which he declared that no symbol 
of faith, other than that of Nice, with the additions of 
381, should be received. The edict was intended as a 
bond of reconciliation between Catholics and Euty- 
chians, but it caused greater conflicts than ever, and 
split the Church of the East into three or four parties. 
As the Catholics everywhere spurned the edict, the 
emperor had driven the Patriarchs of Antioch and 
Alexandria from their sees. Peter the Tanner, a noto- 


rious heretic, had again intruded himself into the See of - 
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Antioch, and Peter Mongus, who was to be the real 
source of trouble during the pontificate of Felix, had 
seized that of Alexandria. In his first synod Felix ex- 
communicated Peter the Tanner, who was likewise 
condemned by Acacius in a synod at Constantinople. 
In 484, Felix also excommunicated Peter Mongus—an 
act, which brought about a schism between East and 
West, that was not healed for thirty-five years. This 
Peter, being a time-server and of a crafty disposition, 
< ene himself with the emperor and Acacius by 
subscribing to the Henoticon, and was thereupon, to 
the displeasure of many of the bishops, admitted to 
communion by Acacius. 

Felix, having convened a synod, sent legates to the 


emperor and Acacius, with the request that they. 


should expel Peter Mongus from Alexandria and that 
Acacius himself should come to Rome to explain his 
conduct. The legates were detained and imprisoned; 
then, urged by threats and promises, they held com- 
munion with the heretics by distinctly uttering the 
name of Peter in the reading of the sacred diptychs. 
When their treason was made known at Rome by 
Simeon, one of the “Accemeti’’ monks, Felix con- 
vened a synod of seventy-seven bishops in the Lateran 
Basilica, in which Acacius as well as the papal legates 
were excommunicated. Supported by the emperor, 
Acacius disregarded the excommunication, removed 
the pope’s name from the sacred diptychs, and re- 
mained in the see till his death, which took place one 
or two years later. His successor Phravitas, sent mes- 
sengers to Felix, assuring him that he would not hold 
communication with Peter, but, the pope learning 
that this was a deception, the schism continued. Peter 
having died in the meantime, Euthymius, who suc- 
ected Phravitas, also sought communion with Rome, 
but the pope refused, as Euthymius would not remove 
the names of his two predecessors from the sacred 
diptychs. The schism, known as the Acacian Schism, 
was not finally healed till 518 in the reign of Justinian. 
In Africa, the Arian Vandals, Genseric and his son 
Huneric, had been persecuting the Church for more 
than 50 years and had driven many Catholics into 
exile. When peace was restored, numbers of those 
who through fear had fallen into heresy and had been 
rebaptized by the Arians desired to return to the 
Church. On being repulsed by those who had re- 
mained firm, they appealed to Felix, who convened a 
synod in 487, and sent a letter to the bishops of Africa, 
expounding the conditions under which they were to 
be received back. Felix died in 492, having reigned 
eight years, eleven months and twenty-three days. 
Liber Pontificalis, ed. DucuEsneE (Paris, 1886), I, 252-593; 
Barnmesy, in Dict. Christ. Biogr., s. v.; Evacrius, Eccles. Hist., 
431-594; (tr. London, 1854), p. 357; Acta SS., Feb., III, 507; 
ALEXANDER, Hist. Eccles. (Venice, 1776), V, 9; Fieury, Hist. 
Ecclés., 1V, xxix, 53; Onst, Storia Eccles., XIV, iii, 27-28; 
RowrsBacuEer, Hist. Ecclés. (Liége, 1850), VIII, 382; Dé1- 
LINGER, Hist. of the Church (London, 1840), II, 172; Barontus, 
Annales Eccl. ad annum; Acta Juris Pontif. (Paris, 1869), X, 
785-95. AMBROSE COLEMAN. 


Felix IV, Porn (526-530).—On 18 May, 526, Pope 
John I (q. v.) died in prison at Ravenna, a victim of 
the angry suspicions of Theodoric, the Arian king of 
the Goths. When, through the powerful influence of 
this ruler, the cardinal-priest, Felix of Samnium, son of 
Castorius, was brought forward in Rome as John’s suc- 
cessor, the clergy and laity yielded to the wish of the 
Gothie king and chose Felix pope. He was conse- 
crated Bishop of Rome 12 July, 526, and took advan- 
tage of the favour he enjoyed at the court of Theodoric 
to further the interests of the Roman Church, dis- 
charging the duties of his office in a most worthy man- 
ner. On 30 August, 526, Theodorie died, and, his 
grandson Athalaric being a minor, the government 
was conducted by Athalaric’s mother Amalasuntha, 
daughter of Theodoric and favourably disposed to- 
pani the Catholics. To the new ruler the Roman 
clergy addressed a complaint on the usurpation of 
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their privileges by the civil power. A royal edict, 


‘drawn up by Cassiodorus in terms of the deepest re- 


spect for the papal authority, confirmed the ancient 
custom that every civil or criminal charge of a layman 
against a cleric should be submitted to the pope, or to 
an ecclesiastical court appointed by him. A fine of 
ten pounds of gold was imposed as a punishment for 
the violation of this order, and the money thus ob- 
tained was to be distributed amongst the poor by the 
pope (Cassiodorus, “ Varie”’, VIII, n. 24, ed. Momm- 
sen, “Mon. Germ. Hist.: Auctores antiquiss.’”’, XII, 
255). The pope received as a gift from Amalasuntha 
two ancient edifices in the Roman Forum, the Temple 
of Romulus, son of the Emperor Maxentius, and the 
adjoining Templum sacre urbis, the Roman land- 
registry office. The pope converted the buildings into 
the Church of 8S. Cosmas and Damian, which still ex- 
ists and in the apse of which is preserved the large and 
magnificent mosaic executed by order of Felix, the 
figure of the pope, however, being a later restoration 
(see CosMas AND Damian). Felix also took part in 
the so-called Semipelagian conflict in Southern Gaul 
concerning the nature and efficiency of grace. He sent 
to the bishops of those parts a series of “‘Capitula”’, re- 
garding grace and free will, compiled from Scripture 
and the Fathers. These capitula were published as 
canons at the Synod of Orange (529). In addition 
Felix approved the work of Czsarius of Arles against 
Faustus of Riez on grace and free will (De gratia et 
libero arbitrio). Rendered anxious by the political 
dissensions of the Romans, many of whom stood for 
the interests of Byzantium, while others supported 
Gothic rule, Felix IV, when he fell seriously ill in the 
year 530, wished to ensure the peace of the Roman 
Church by naming his successor. Having given over 
to Archdeacon Boniface his pallium, he made it known 
publicly that he had chosen Boniface to succeed him, 
and that he had apprised the court of Ravenna of his 
action (“Neues Archiv’, XI, 1886, 367; Duchesne, 
“Liber Pontificalis”, I, 282, note 4). Felix IV died 
soon afterwards, but in the papal election which fol- 
lowed his wishes were disregarded (see Bontrace IT). 
The feast of Felix IV is celebrated on 30 January. The 
day of his death is uncertain, but it was probably 
towards the end of September, 530. 

Liber Pontificalis, ed. Ducursnn, I, 279 sq.; LANGEN, Ge- 
schichte der rémischen Kirche, I, 300 sqq.; Grisar, Geschichte 
Roms und der Pipste im Mittelalter (Freiburg im Br., 1901), I, 
183 sqq., 493 sq., 513; Hotppr, Die Designation der Nachfolger 
durch die Papste (Fribourg, 1892), 29 sqq. 
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Felix V (AmMapgEus or Savoy), ANTI-PoPE (1440- 
1449), b. 4 Dec., 1383; d. at Ripaille, 7 Jan., 1451. 
The schismatic Council of Basle, having declared the 
rightful pope, Eugene IV, deposed, proceeded imme- 
diately with the election of an anti-pope (see Bast, 
Councit oF). Wishing to secure additional influence 
and increased financial support, they turned their at- 
tention towards the rich and powerful prince, Duke 
Amadeus VIII of Savoy. Amadeus had exercised 
over his dependencies a mild and equitable sway, and 
had evinced a great zeal for the interests of the Church, 
especially in connexion with the Western Schism re- 
garding the papal succession, brought to a close by the 
Council of Constance. Emperor Sigismund had shown 
his appreciation of this ruler’s services by raising, in 
1416, the former county of Savoy to the status of a 
duchy, and in 1422 conferred on Amadeus the county 
of Geneva. On the death of his wife, Maria of Bur- 
gundy, Duke Amadeus resolved to lead henceforth a 
life of contemplation, without however entirely resign- 
ing the government of his territories. He appointed 
his son Ludwig regent of the duchy, and retired to 
Ripaille on the Lake of Geneva, where, in company 
with five knights whom he had formed into an Order 
of St. Maurice, he led a semi-monastic life in accord- 
ance with a rule drawn up by himself. 
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Amadeus had been in close relations with the schis- 
matic Council of Basle; and was elected pope, 30 
October, 1439, by the electoral college of that council, 
including one cardinal (d’Allemand of Arles), eleven 
bishops, seven abbots, five theologians, and nine 
canonists. After long negotiations with a deputation 
from the council, Amadeus acquiesced in the election, 
5 Feb., 1440, completely renouncing at the same time 
all further participation in the government of his 
duchy. Ambition and a certain fantastic turn of char- 
acter induced him to take this step. He took the 
name of Felix V, and was solemnly consecrated and 
crowned by the Cardinal d’Allemand, 24 July, 1440. 
Eugene IV had already excommunicated him, 23 
March, at the Council of Florence. Until 1442, the 
famous Aineas Sylvius Piccolomini, later Pius II, was 
the anti-pope’s secretary. This renewal of the schism 
ruined any surviving prestige of the Basle assembly, 
just closed at Constance. Subsequently, Amadeus 
took up his residence in Savoy and Switzerland; his 
efforts to surround himself with a curia met with little 
success; many of those whom he named cardinals de- 
clined the dignity. He found general recognition only 
in Savoy and Switzerland, but his claims were also 
recognized by the Dukes of Austria, Tyrol, and 
Bayern-Miinchen, the Count-Palatine of Simmern, 
the Teutonic Order, some orders in Germany and 
some universities, hitherto adherents of Basle. He 
was soon embroiled in a quarrel with the Council 
of Basle concerning his rights and the distribution of 
revenues. The rightful pope, Eugene IV, and his suc- 
cessor Nicolas V (1447), who were universally recog- 
nized from the first in Spain and Poland, found their 
claims even more widely admitted in France and Ger- 
many. In 1442, Felix left Basle; and on 16 May, 
1443, occurred the last session of the Basle assembly. 
Felix, who had for the sake of its revenue assumed the 
administration of the Diocese of Geneva, clung for six 
years more to his usurped dignity, but finally sub- 
mitted (1449) to Nicolas V, received the title of 
Cardinal of St. Sabina, and was appointed permanent 
Apostolic vicar-general for all the states of the House 
of Savoy and for several dioceses (Basle, Strasburg, 
Chur, etc.).. Thus ended the last papal schism. 


Z2nEAs Syuvius, Commentarii de gestis Concilii Basileensis 
in Opera Omnia (Basle, 1551); Fna, Pius II, Pontifex maximus 
(Rome, 1823); Gasorro, Lo Stato Sabaudo da Amedeo VIII ad 
Emmanuele Filiberto I (Turin, 1892); Monop, Amedeus Pacifi- 
cus seu de Hugenti IV et Amedei Sabaudie ducis, in sua obedi- 
entia Felicis pape V nuncupati, controversiis_commentarius 
(Turin, 1624); Lecoy pg LA MArcuHE, Amédée VIII et son séjour 
& Ripaille in Revue des quest. Histor., 1866, I, 192-203; Brucuxrr, 
Notice sur le bullaire de Félix V, conservé aux archives de-Turin in 
Mém. et docum. publiés par la Société savoisienne, 1898, XII, 
XXX-XXXIII; Ipem, Le Chateau de Ripaille (Paris, 1907); 
Pastor, Geschichte der Papste, 4thed., I, 317 sqq.; BAUMGARTEN, 
Die beiden ersten Kardinalskonsistorien des Gegenpapstes Felix 
V in Rém. Quartalschrift fiir christl. Altert. u. fiir Kirchengesch., 
1908, Geschichte, 153 sqq. 
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Félix, Céiestin-JoserH, French Jesuit, b. at 
Neuville-sur-l’Escaut (Nord), 28 June, 1810; d. at 
Lille, 7 July, 1891. He began his studies under the 
Brothers of Christian Doctrine, going later to the 
preparatory seminary at Cambrai, where he com- 
pleted his secondary studies. In 1833 he was named 
professor of rhetoric, received minor orders and the 
diaconate, and in 1837 entered the Society of Jesus. 
He began his noviceship at Tronchiennes in Belgium, 
continued it at Saint-Acheul, and ended it at Bruge- 
lettes, where he studied philosophy and the sciences. 
Having completed his theological studies at Louvain, 
he was ordained in 1842 and returned to Brugelettes 
to teach rhetoric and philosophy. His earliest Lenten 
discourses, preached at Ath, and especially one on true 
patriotism, soon won him a brilliant reputation for 
eloquence. 

Called to Amiens in 1850, he introduced the teach- 
ing of rhetoric at the Collége de la Providence and 
preached during Advent and Lent at the cathedral. 
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His oratorical qualities becoming more and more 
evident, he was called to Paris. He first preached 
at St. Thomas d’Aquin in 1851, and in 1852 preached 
Lenten sermons at Saint-Germain-des-Prés, and 
those of Advent at Saint-Sulpice. It was then that 
Mgr. Sibour named him to succeed the Dominican, 
Father Lacordaire, and the Jesuit, Father de Ravi- 
gnan in the pulpit of Notre-Dame (1853 to 1870). 
He became one of its most brilliant orators. The 
conferences of the first three years have not been 
published in full. In 1856 Pére Félix began the sub- 
ject which he made the master-work of his life: 
“Progrés par le Christianisme’’. This formed the 
matter of aseries of Lenten conferences which are pre- 
served for us in fifteen volumes, and which have lost 
none of their reality. True progress in all its forms, 
whether of the individual or of the family, in science, 
art, morals, or government, is herein treated with 
great doctrinal exactness and breadth of view. The 
practical conclusions of these conferences Pére Félix 
summed up every year in his preaching of the Easter 
retreat, which had been inaugurated by Pére de 
Ravignan. This was the side of his ministry which 
lay nearest his heart. While he was in Paris, and 
especially during his stay at Nancy (1867-1883), 
and at Lille (1883-1891), the illustrious Jesuit spoke 
in nearly all the great cathedrals of France and 
Belgium. In 1881 he even went to Copenhagen 
to conduct the Advent exercises, and there he held 
a celebrated conference on authority. Félix founded 
the Society of St. Michael for the distribution of good 
books, and employed the leisure moments of his last 
years in the composition of several works and in the 
revision of his “ Retraites 4 Notre-Dame’’, which he 
published in six volumes. 

The eloquence of Pére Félix was characterized by 
clearness, vigorous logic, unction, and pathos, even in 
his reasoning. He lacked imagination and the en- 
thusiasm of Lacordaire, but he was more skilled in 
dialectic and surer in doctrine. His diction was richer 
than that of de Ravignan, and while he was less di- 
dactic than Monsabré he was more original. A list of 
his works is given by Sommervogel. 


JENNER, Le R. P. Félix, with the catalogue of SommpRVyOGEL 
as appendix (Paris, 1892), 260; Cornut, Le R. P. Féliz in the 
ges (1891), Aug.; Ponrmartin, Le R. P. Félix (Paris, 
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Felix and Adauctus, Saints, martyrs at Rome, 
303, under Diocletian and Maximian. The Acts, first 
ee in Ado’s Martyrology, relate as follows: 

elix, a Roman priest, and brother of another priest, 
also named Felix, being ordered to offer sacrifice to the 
gods, was brought by the prefect Dracus to the tem- 
ples of Serapis, Mercury, and Diana. But at the prayer 
of the saint the idols fell shattered to the ground. He 
was then led to execution. On the way an unknown 
person joined him, professed himself a Christian, and 
also received the crown of martyrdom. The Christians 
gave him the name Adauctus (added). These Acts 
are considered a legendary embellishment of a mis- 
understood inscription by Pope Damasus. A Dracus 
cannot be found among the prefects of Rome; the 
other Felix of the legend is St. Felix of Nola; and Felix 
of Monte Pincio is the same Felix honoured on the 
Garden Hill. The brother is imaginary (Anal. Boll., 
XVI, 19-29). Their veneration, however, is very old; 
they are commemorated in the Sacramentary of Greg- 
ory the Great and in the ancient martyrologies. Their 
church in Rome, built over their graves, in the ceme- 
tery of Commodilla, on the Via Ostiensis, near the 
basilica of St. Paul, and restored by Leo III, was dis- 
covered about three hundred years ago and again un- 
earthed in 1905 (Civilta Catt., 1905, II, 608). LeoIV, 
about 850, is said to have given their relics to Irmen- 
gard, wife of Lothair I; she placed them in the abbey 
of canonesses at Eschau in Alsace. They were brought 
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to the church of St. Stephen in Vienna in 1361. The 
heads are claimed by Anjou and Cologne. According 
to the “Chronicle of Andechs” (Donauworth, 1877, 

. 69), Henry, the last count, received the relies from 
Fioantias Ill and brought them to the Abbey of 
Andechs. Their feast is kept on 30 August. 

Sroxgs in Dict. Christ. Biog., s. v. Felix (217); Acta SS., 
Aug., VI, 545; Srapuer, Heiligenlexicon, s. v. 

Francis MrersHMANn, 


Felix of Cantalice, Saint, Capuchin friar, b. at 
Cantalice, on the north-western border of the Abruzzi; 
d. at Rome, 18 May, 1587. His feast is celebrated 
amongst the Franciscans and in certain Italian dioceses 
on 18 May. He is usually represented in art as holding 
in his arms the Infant Jesus, because of a vision he 


once had, when the Blessed Virgin appeared to him . 


and placed the Divine Child in his arms. 

His parents were peasant folk, and very early he 
was set to tend sheep. When nine years of age he was 
hired out to a farmer at Citt& Ducale with whom he 
remained for over twenty years, first as a shepherd- 
boy and afterwards as a farm labourer. But from his 
earliest years Felix evinced signs of great holiness, 
spending all his leisure time in prayer, either in the 
ehisch or in some solitary place. A friend of his hav- 
ing read to him the lives of the Fathers of the Desert, 
Felix conceived a great desire for the eremitical life, 
but at the same time feared to live otherwise than 
under the obedience of a superior. After seeking light 
in prayer, he determined to ask admittance amongst 
the Capuchins. At first the friars hesitated to accept 
him, but he eventually received the habit, in 1543, at 
Anticoli in the Roman Province. It was not without 
the severest temptations that he persevered and made 
his profession. These temptations were so severe as 
to injure his bodily health. In 1547 he was sent to 
Rome and appointed questor for the community. 
Here he remained for the rest of his life, and in fulfilling 
his lowly office became a veritable apostle of Rome. 

The influence which he speedily gained with the 
Roman people is an evidence of the inherent power of 

ersonal holiness over the consciences of men. He 
faa no learning; he could not even read; yet learned 
theologians came to consult him upon the science of 
the spiritual life and the Scriptures. Whenever he 
appeared in the streets of Rome vicious persons grew 
a gehod and withdrew from his sight. Sometimes 
Felix would stop them and earnestly exhort them to 
live a better life; especially did he endeavour to re- 
strain young men. But judges and dignitaries also at 
times incurred his rebuke; he was no respecter of per- 
sons when it was a matter of preventing sin. On one 
occasion, during a Carnival, he and St. ‘Philip Neri 
organized a procession through the streets. The Ora- 
torians headed the procession with their crucifix; then 
came the Capuchin friars; last came Felix leading Fra 
Lupo, a well-known Capuchin preacher, by a rope 
round his neck, to represent Our Lord led to judgment 
by his executioners. Arrived in the middle of the 
revels, the procession halted and Fra Lupo preached 
to the people. The Carnival, with its open vice, was 
broken up for that year. 

But Felix’s special apostolate was amongst the chil- 
dren of the city, with whom his childlike simplicity 
made him a special favourite. His method with these 
was to gather them together in bands and, forming a 
circle, set them to sing canticles of his own composing, 
by which he taught them the beauty of a good life and 
the ugliness of sin. These canticles became popular, 
and frequently, when on his rounds in quest of alms, 
Felix would be invited into the houses of his benefac- 
tors and asked to sing. He would seize the oppor- 
tunity to bring home some spiritual truth in extempo- 
rized verse. During the famine of 1580 the directors of 
the city’s charities asked his superiors to place Felix at 
their Eeapoml to collect alms for the starving, and he 
was untiring in his quest. 

VI.—3 
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St. Philip Neri had a deep affection for the Capuchin 
lay brother, whom he once proclaimed the greatest 
saint then living in the Church. When St. Charles 
Borromeo sought St. Philip’s aid in drawing up the 
constitutions of his Oblates, St. Philip took him to St. 
Felix as the most competent adviser in such matters. 
But through all, Felix kept his wonderful humility and 
simplicity. He was accustomed to style himself “The 
Ass of the Capuchins”. Acclaimed a saint by the 
pay of Rome, immediately after his death, he was 

eatified by Urban VIII in 1625, and canonized by 
Clement XI in 1712. His body rests under an altar 
dedicated to him in the church of the Immaculate 
Conception in Rome. 

Acta SS., ed. Patms (Paris, 1866), 18 May, XVII; Bullarium 
Ord. F. M. Cap. (Rome, 1740), 1; Boverius, Annal. Cap., ad 
ann. 1587; Kerr, A Son of Saint Francis (London, 1900). 

FATHER CUTHBERT. 


Felix of Nola, Saint, b. at Nola, near Naples, and 
lived in the third century. After his father’s death 
he distributed almost all his goods amongst the poor, 
and was ordained priest by Maximus, Bishop of Nola. 
In the year 250, when the Decian persecution broke 
out, Maximus was forced to flee. The persecutors 
seized on Felix and he was cruelly scourged, loaded 
with chains, and cast into prison. One night an angel 
appeared to him and bade him go to help Maximus. 
His chains fell off, the doors opened, and the saint was 
enabled to bring relief to the bishop, who was then 
speechless from cold and hunger. On the persecutors 
making a second attempt to secure Felix, his escape 
was miraculously effected by a spider weaving her web 
over the opening of a hole into which he had just crept. 
Thus deceived, they sought their prey elsewhere. The 
persecution ceased the following year, and Felix, who 
had lain hidden in a dry well for six months, returned 
to his duties. On the death of Maximus he was ear- 
nestly desired as bishop, but he persuaded the people 
to choose another, his senior in the priesthood. The 
remnant of his estate having been confiscated in the 
persecution, he refused to take it back, and for his sub- 
sistence rented three acres of land, which he tilled with 
his own hands. Whatever remained over he gave to 
the poor, and if he had two coats at any time he in- 
variably gave them the better. He lived to a ripe old 
age and died 14 January (on which day he is com- 
memorated), but the year of his death is uncertain. 
Five churches were built in his honour, outside Nola, 
where his remains are kept, but some relies are also at 
Rome and Benevento. St. Paulinus, who acted as 
porter to one of these churches, testifies to numerous 
pilgrimages made in honour of Felix. The poems and 
letters of Paulinus on Felix are the source from which 
St. Gregory of Tours, Venerable Bede, and the priest 
Marcellus have drawn their biographies (see PAULINUS 
or Nota). There is another Felix of Nola, bishop and 
martyr under a Prefect Martianus. He is considered 
by some to be the same as the above. 

Acta SS., Jan., II, 219; Putorr in Dict. Christ. Biog., s. v. 
Felix (186); Sroxss, tbid., s. v. Felix (122); Butter, Lives of 


the Saints, 14 Jan.; BARING-GouLp, Lives of the Saints (London, 
1898), I, 199-201. AMBROSE COLEMAN. 


Felix of Valois, Sarnt, b. in 1127; d. at Cerfroi, 4 
November, 1212. He is commemorated 20 Novem- 
ber. He was surnamed Valois because, according to 
some, he was a member of the royal branch of Valois in 
France; according to others, because he was a native of 
the province of Valois. At an early age he renounced 
his possessions and retired to a dense forest in the Dio- 
cese of Meaux, where he gave himself to prayer and 
contemplation. He was joined in his retreat by St. 
John of Matha, who proposed to him the project of 
founding an order for the redemption of captives. 
After fervent prayer, Felix in company with John set 
out for Rome and arrived there in the beginning of the 
pontificate of Innocent III. They had letters of rec- 
ommendation from the Bishop of Paris, and the new 
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ope received them with the utmost kindness and 
odged them in his own palace. The project of found- 
ing the order was considered in several solemn con- 
claves of cardinals and prelates, and the pope after 
fervent prayer decided that these holy men were in- 
spired by God, and raised up for the good of the 
Church. He solemnly confirmed their order, which he 
named the Order of the Holy Trinity for the Redemp- 
tion of Captives. The pope commissioned the Bishop 
of Paris and the Abbot of St. Victor to draw up for the 
institute a rule, which was confirmed by the pope, 17 
December, 1198. Felix returned to France to estab- 
lish the order. He was received with great enthusiasm, 
and King Philip Augustus authorized the institute in 
France and fostered it by signal benefactions. Marga- 
ret of Blois granted the order twenty acres of the wood 
where Felix had built his first hermitage, and on al- 
most the same spot he erected the famous monastery 
of Cerfroi, the mother-house of the institute. Within 
forty years the order possessed six hundred monas- 
teries in almost every part of the world. St. Felix and 
St. John of Matha were forced to part; the latter went 
to Rome to found a house of the order, the church of 
which, Santa Maria in Navicella, still stands on the 
Celian Hill. St. Felix remained in France to look 
after the interests of the congregation. He founded a 
house in Paris attached to the church of St. Maturinus, 
which afterwards became famous under Robert Gu- 
guin, master general of the order. Though the Bull 
of his canonization is no longer extant, it is the con- 
stant tradition of his institute that he was canonized 
by Urban IV in 1262. Du Plessis tells us that his 
feast was kept in the Diocese of Meaux in 1215. In 
1666 Alexander VII declared him a saint because of 
immemorial cult. His feast was transferred to 20 
November by Innocent XI in 1679. 

Du Puessis, Hist. de l’église de Meaux (Paris, 1731); Butter, 
Lives of the Saints; Acta SS., 20 Nov. 

Micuart M. O'Kane. 


Feller, FRANCoIS-XAVIER DE, author and apologist, 
b. at Brussels 18 August, 1735; d. at Ratisbon 22 May, 
1802. He received his primary scientific education in 
the Jesuit College at Luxemburg, studied philosophy 
and the exact sciences at Reims, 1752-54, after which 
he joined the Society of Jesus at Tournai. Appointed 
professor of humanities soon after, he edited the 
“Muse Leodienses” (Liége, 1761), a collection of 
Latin poems in two volumes composed by his pupils. 
Later he taught theology in various institutions of the 
order in Luxemburg and Tyrnau (Hungary). After 
the suppression of the order he was active as preacher 
in Liége and Luxemburg until, at the approach of the 
French army in 1794, he emigrated to Paderborn and 
joined the local college of the ex-Jesuits. After stay- 
ing there two years, he accepted the invitation of the 
Prince of Hohenlohe to come to Bavaria and join the 
court of the Prince-Bishop of Freising and Ratisbon, 
Joseph Konrad von Schroffenburg, with whom he re- 
mained, dividing his time between Freising, Ratisbon, 
and Berchtesgaden. 

Feller was very amiable and talented, gifted with 
a prodigious memory, and combined diligent study 
with these abilities. His superiors had given him 
every opportunity during his travels of cultivating 
all the branches of science then known, and the 
wealth and diversity of his writings prove that he 
made good use of his advantages. All his writings 
attest his allegiance to the Jesuit Order and his un- 
tiring zeal for the Catholic religion and the Holy See. 

Although he became prominent as a literary man 
only after the suppression of his order, he had pre- 
viously conte bauatt articles of note to the periodical 
“La clef du cabinet des princes de l’Europe, ou recueil 
historique et politique sur les matiéres du temps” 
(Luxemburg, 1760). During the years 1773-1794 he 
was the sole contributor to this journal, which com- 
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prised in all sixty volumes and was, from the first 
mentioned date (1773), published under the title 
“ Journal historique et littéraire”. Because he pub- 
licly denounced the illegal and despotic attempts at 
reform on the part of Joseph II, the journal was sup- 
pressed in Austrian territory and was, consequently, 
transplanted first to Liége and then to Maastricht. 
Its principal articles were published separately as 
“Mélanges de politique, de morale chrétienne et de 
littérature”? (Louvain, 1822), and as “Cours de morale 
chrétienne et de littérature religieuse’”’ (Paris, 1826). 
His next work of importance is entitled “ Dictionnaire 
historique, ou histoire abrégée de tous les hommes qui 
se sont fait un nom par le génie, les talents, les vertus, 
les erreurs, etc., depuis le commencement du monde 
jusqu’a nosjours” (Augsburg, 1781-1784),6 vols. He 
shaped this work on the model of a similar one by 
Chaudon without giving the latter due credit; he also 
showed a certain amount of prejudice, for the most 
part lauding the Jesuits as masters of science and 
underrating others, especially those suspected of Jan- 
senistic tendencies. This work was frequently re- 
vised and republished, e. g. by Ecuy, Ganith, Henrion, 
Pérennés, Simonin, Weiss, etc.; from 1837 it appeared 
under the title of ‘‘ Biographie universelle”. His prin- 
cipal work, which first appreared under the pen-name 
“Flexier de Reval”’, is “‘Catéchisme philosophique ou 
recueil d’observations propres 4 défendre la religion 
chrétienne contre ses ennemis” (Liége, 1772). In his 
treatise, “Jugement d’un écrivain protestant tou- 
chant le livre de Justinus Febronius” (Leipzig, 1770), 
he attacked the tenets of that anti-papal writer. 


Many of his works are only of contemporary interest. 
Biographie Universelle, XIII, 505; Hurrer, Nomenclator. 
PaTRICIus SCHLAGER. 


Felton, THomas. See Morton, Roser. 


Feltre, Diocrsn or. See BetLuNo-F Etre, Dio- 
CESE OF. 


Feneberg, Jonann Micnaryt NATHANAEL, b. in 
Oberdorf, Allgiu, Bavaria, 9 Feb., 1751; d. 12 Oct., 
1812. He studied at Kaufbeuren and in the Jesuit 
gymnasium at Augsburg, and in 1770 entered the 
Society of Jesus, at Landsberg, Bavaria. When the 
Society was suppressed in 1773, he left the town, but 
continued his studies, was ordained in 1775 and ap- 
pointed professor in the gymnasium of St. Paul at 
Ratisbon. From 1778-85 he held a modest benefice at 
Oberdorf and taught a private school; in 1785 he was 
appointed professor of rhetoric and poetry at the gym- 
nasium of Dillingen, but was removed in 1793, to- 
gether with several other professors suspected of 
leanings towards Illuminism. A plan of studies drawn 
up by him for the gymnasium brought him many 
enemies also. He was next given the parish of Seeg, 
comprising some two thousand five hundred souls, and 
received as assistants the celebrated author Christoph 
Schmid, and X. Bayer. He was a model pastor in 
every respect. Within a short time he executed a 
chart of the eighty-five villages in his parish, and took 
a census of the entire district. 

In the first year of his pastoral service he sustained 
severe injuries by a fall from his horse, which necessi- 
tated the amputation of one leg just below the knee. 
He bore the operation without an anesthetic, and con- 
soled himself for the loss of the limb by saying: Non 
pedibus, sed corde diligimus Deum (We love God not 


with our feet but with our hearts). Shortly after, his 


relations with the priest Martin Boos led him to be 
suspected of false mysticism. Boos had created such 
a sensation by his sermons that he was compelled to 
flee for safety. He took refuge at Seeg with Feneberg, 
who was a relation, and assisted him in parochial wor! 

for nearly a year. In the meantime he strove to con- 
vert or “awaken’’ Feneberg to the higher Christian 
life, the life of faith and love to the exclusion of good 
works. Boos’s followers were called the Erweckten 
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Briider (Awakened Brethren). Among these brethren, 
many of whom were priests, Feneberg was called 
Nathanael and his two assistants Markus and Silas. 

Boos’s preaching and conduct at Seeg was reported 
to the ordinary of Augsburg, and Feneberg, with his 
assistants, Bayer and Siller, were also involved. In 
February, 1797, an episcopal commissioner arrived in 
Seeg, and in Feneberg’s absence seized all his papers, 
private ponte and manuscripts, and carried 
them to Augsburg. Feneberg, with his assistants, ap- 
peared before an ecclesiastical tribunal at Augsburg in 
August, 1797; they were required to subscribe to the 
condemnation of ten erroneous propositions, and then 
permitted to return to their parish. They all pro- 
tested that they had never held any of the propositions 
in the sense implied. It does not appear that Fene- 
berg was subsequently molested in this connexion, 
nor did he ever fail to show due respect and obedience 
to the ecclesiastical authorities. In 1805 he resigned 
the parish of Seeg and accepted that of Véhringen, 
wwitich was smaller but returned slightly better rev- 
enues. This appointment and the assistance of gener- 
ous friends enabled him to pay the debts he had 
incurred on account of his trouble and the political 
disturbances of the time. For a month before his 
death he suffered great bodily pain, but he prayed 
unceasingly, and after devoutly receiving the sacra- 
ments expired. 

He remained friendly to Boos even after the latter’s 
condemnation, and regretted that his friend, Bishop 
Sailer, was not more sympathetic to mysticism. Fene- 
berg was a man of singular piety, candour, and zeal, 
but failed to see the dangers lurking in Boos’s pietism. 
Numbers of the disciples of Boos—as many as four 
hundred at one time—became Protestants, although 
he himself remained nominally in the Church. Fene- 
berg is the author of a translation of the New Testa- 
ment, which was published by Bishop Wittmann of 
Ratisbon. 

Jocuam in Kirchenlex., s. v.; HasiirzEL in BucHBERGER, 
Kirchl. Handlexikon, s. v.; AIcHINGER, Johann M. Sailer (Frei- 
burg im Br., 1865); Briicx, Gesch. der kath. Kirche in Deutsch- 
land, I (Mainz, 1902); Satter, Aus Fenebergs Leben (Munich, 
1814); SmserRNnaceu, Die kirchenpolitischen u. religiisen Zu- 
stande im 19. Jahrhundert (Landshut, 1901); Gossnrer, Boos 
Martin (Leipzig, 1826); Bopemann, Leben J. M. Fenebergs in 
Sonntagsbibliothek (Bielefeld, 1856); Braun, Geschichte der 
Bischéfe von Augsburg (Augsburg, 1815), IV. 

Avexius HorrmMann. 


Fénelon, Francois DE SALiGNac DE La MorTur-, 
a celebrated French bishop and author, b. in the Cha- 
teau de Fénelon in Périgord (Dordogne), 6 August, 
1651; d. at Cambrai, 7 January, 1715. Hecame of an 
ancient family of noble birth but small means, the 
most famous of his ancestors being Bertrand de Sali- 
gnac (d. 1599), who fought at Metz under the Duke of 
Guise and became ambassador to England; also Fran- 
gois de Salignac I, Louis de Salignac I, Louis de Sali- 

ac II, and Frangois de Salignac II, bishops of Sarlat 
feta 1567 and 1688. Fénelon was the second of 
the three children of Pons de Salignac, Count de La 
Mothe-Fénelon, by his second wife, Louise de La 
Cropte. Owing to his delicate health Fénelon’s child- 
hood was passed in his father’s chateau under a tutor, 
who succeeded in giving him a keen taste for the 
classics and a considerable knowledge of Greek litera- 
ture, which influenced the development of his mind in 
a marked degree. At the age of twelve he was sent 
to the neighbouring University of Cahors, where he 
studied rhetoric and philosophy, and obtained his first 
degrees. As he had already expressed his intention of 
entering the Church, one of his uncles, Marquis An- 
toine de Fénelon, a friend of Monsieur Olier and St. 
Vincent de Paul, sent him to Paris and placed him in 
the Collége du Plessis, whose students followed the 
course of theology at the Sorbonne. There Fénelon 
became a friend of Antoine de Noailles, afterwards 
Cardinal and Archbishop of Paris, and showed such de- 
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cided talent that at the age of fifteen he was chosen to 
preach a public sermon, in which he acquitted himself 
admirably. To facilitate his preparation for the priest- 
hood, the marquis sent his nephew to the Séminaire de 
Saint-Sulpice (about 1672), then under the direction 
of Monsieur Tronson, but the young man was placed in 
the small community reserved for ecclesiastics whose 
health did not permit them to follow the excessive 
exercises of the seminary. In this famous school, 
of which he always retained affectionate memories, 
Fénelon was grounded not only in the practice of piety 
and priestly virtue, but above all in solid Catholic 
doctrine, which saved him later from Jansenism and 
Gallicanism. Thirty years later, in a letter to Clement 
XI, he congratulates himself on his training by M. 
Tronson in the knowledge of his Faith and the duties 
of the ecclesiastical life. About 1675 he was ordained 
priest and for a while thought of devoting himself to 
the Eastern missions. This was, however, only a 
passing inclination. Instead, he joined the commu- 
nity of Saint-Sulpice and gave himself up to the works 
of the priesthood, especially preaching and catechizing. 

In 1678 Harlay de Champvallon, Archbishop of 
Paris, entrusted Fénelon with the direction of the 
house of “ Nouvelles-Catholiques”, a community 
founded in 1634 by Archbishop Jean-Frangois de 
Gondi for Protestant young women about to enter the 
Church or converts who needed to be strengthened in 
the Faith. It was a.new and delicate form of aposto- 
late which thus offered itself to Fénelon’s zeal, and 
required all the resources of his theological knowledge, 
persuasive eloquence, and magnetic personality. With- 
in late years his conduct has been severely criticized, 
and hehas been even called intolerant, but these charges 
are without serious foundation, and have not been 
accepted even by the Protestant authors of the ‘““Eney- 
clopédie des Sciences Religieuses”; their verdict on 
Fénelon is “that in justice to him it must be said that 
in making converts he ever employed persuasion 
rather than severity”. 

When Louis XIV revoked the Edict of Nantes, by 
which Henry IV had granted freedom of public wor- 
ship to the Protestants, missionaries were chosen from 
among the greatest orators of the day, e. g. Bourda- 
loue, Fléchier, and others, and were sent to those parts 
of France where heretics were most numerous, to 
labour for their conversion. At the suggestion of his 
friend Bossuet, Fénelon was sent with five companions 
to Saintonge, where he manifested great zeal, though 
his methods were always tempered by gentleness. 
According to Cardinal de Bausset, he induced Louis 
XIV to remove all troops and all evidences of com- 
pulsion from the places he visited, and it is certain 
that he proposed and insisted on many methods of 
which the king did not approve. ‘‘ When hearts are 
to be moved”, he wrote to Seignelay, “force avails 
not. Conviction is the only real conversion.” In- 
stead of force he employed patience, established 
classes, and distributed New Testaments and cate- 
chisms in the vernacular. Above all, he laid especial 
emphasis on preaching, provided the sermons were 
“by gentle preachers who have a faculty not only for 
instructing, but for winning the confidence of their 
hearers”. It is doubtless true, as recently published 
documents prove, that he did not altogether repudiate 
measures of force, but he only allowed them as a last 
resource. Even then his severity was confined to 
exiling from their villages a few recalcitrants, and to 
constraining others under the small penalty of five sous 
to attend the religious instructions in the churches. 
Nor did he think that preachers ought to advocate 
openly even these measures; similarly, he was unwill- 
ing to have known the Catholic authorship of pam- 
phlets against Protestant ministers which he proposed 
to have printed in Holland. This was certainly an 
excess of cleverness; but it proves at least that Féne- 
lon was not in sympathy with that vague tolerance 
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founded on scepticism which the eighteenth-century 
rationalists charged him with. In such matters he 
shared the opinions of all the other great Catholics of 
his day. With Bossuet and St. Augustine he held 
that ‘to be obliged to do good is always an advantage, 
and that heretics and schismatics, when forced to ap- 
ply their minds to the consideration of truth, eventu- 
ally lay aside their erroneous beliefs, whereas they 
would never have examined these matters had not 
autéprity constrained them”. 

Before and after his mission at Saintonge, which 
lasted but a few months (1686-1687), Fénelon formed 
many dear friendships. Bossuet was already his 
friend; the great bishop was at the summit of his fame, 
and was everywhere looked up to’as the oracle of the 
Church of France. Fénelon showed him the utmost 
deference, visited him at his country-house at Ger- 
migny, and assisted at his spiritual conferences and 
his lectures on the Scriptures at Versailles. It was 
under his inspiration, perhaps even at his request, that 
Fénelon wrote about this time his ‘‘Réfutation du 
systéme de Malebranche sur la nature et sur la grace”. 
In this he attacks with great vigour and at length the 
theories of the famous Oratorian on optimism, the 
Creation, and the Incarnation. This treatise, though 
annotated by Bossuet, Fénelon considered it unwise 
to publish; it saw the light only in 1820. First among 
‘the friends of Fénelon at this period were the Duc de 
Beauvilliers and the Duc de Chevreuse, two influential 
courtiers, eminent for their piety, who had married 
two daughters of Colbert, minister of Louis XIV. 
‘One of these, the Duchesse de Beauvilliers, mother of 
eight daughters, asked Fénelon for advice concerning 
their education. His reply was the “Traité de l’édu- 
cation des filles”, in which he insists on education be- 
ginning at an early age and on the instruction of girls 
in all the duties of their future condition of life. The 
religious teaching he recommends is one solid enough 
to enable them to refute heretics if necessary. He 
also advises a more serious course of studies than was 
then customary. Girls ought to be learned without 
pedantry; the form of instruction should be concrete, 
sensible, agreeable, and prudent, in a manner to aid 
their natural abilities: In many ways his pedagogy 
was ahead of his time, and we may yet learn much 
from him. 

The Due de Beauvilliers, who had been the first to 
test in his own family the value of the “Traité de 
V’éducation des filles”, was in 1689 named governor 
of the grandchildren of Louis XIV. He hastened 
to secure Fénelon as tutor to the eldest of these 
princes, the Duke of Burgundy. It was a most im- 
portant post, seeing that the formation of a future 
King of France lay in his hands; but it was not with- 
out great difficulties, owing to the violent, haughty, 
and passionate character of his pupil. Fénelon 
brought to his task a whole-hearted zeal and devotion. 
Everything, down to the Latin themes and versions, 
was made to serve in the taming of this impetuous 
spirit. Fénelon prepared them himself in order to 
adapt them the better to his plans. With the same 
object in view, he wrote his “Fables” and his “ Dia- 
logues des Morts”’, but especially his “Télémaque’”’, in 
which work, under the guise of pleasant fiction, he 
taught the young prince lessons of self-control, and all 
the duties required by his exalted position. The re- 
sults of this training were wonderful. The historian 
Saint-Simon, as a rule hostile to, Fénelon, says: “De 
cet abime sortit un prince, affable, doux, modéré, hu- 
main, patient, hiate) tout appliqué a ses devoirs.”’ 
It has been asked in our day if Fénelon did not succeed 
too well. When the prince grew to man’s estate, his 
piety seemed often too refined; he was continually ex- 
amining himself, reasoning for and against, till he was 
unable to reach a definite decision, his will being para- 
lysed by fear of doing the wrong thing. However, 
these defects of character, against which Fénelon in 
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his letters was the first to protest, did not show them- 
selves in youth. About 1695 every one who came in 
contact with the prince was in admiration at the 

change in him. : 

To reward the tutor, Louis XIV gave him, in 1694, 
the Abbey of Saint-Valéry, with its annual revenue of 
fourteen thousand livres. The Académie had opened 
its doors to him, and Madame de Maintenon, the mor- 
ganatic wife of the king, began to consult him on mat- 
ters of conscience, and on the regulation of the house of 
Saint-Cyr, which she had just established for the train- 
ing of young girls. Soon afterwards the archiepisco- 
pal See of Cambrai, one of the best in France, fell va- 
cant, and the king offered it to Fénelon, at the same 
time expressing a wish that he would continue to in- 
struct the Duke of Burgundy. Nominated in Febru- 
ary, 1695, Fénelon was consecrated in August of the ~ 
same year by Bossuet in the chapel of Saint-Cyr. 
The future of the young prelate looked brilliant, when 
he fell into deep disgrace. 

The cause of Fénelon’s trouble was his connexion 
with Madame Guyon, whom he had met in the society 
of his friends, the Beauvilliers and the Chevreuses. 
She was a native of Orléans, which she left when 
about twenty-eight years old, a widowed mother of 
three children, to carry on a sort of apostolate of 
mysticism, under the direction of Pére Lacombe, a 
Barnabite. After many journeys to Geneva, and 
through Provence and Italy, she set forth her ideas in 
two works, “ Le moyen court et facile de faire oraison” 
and “Les torrents spirituels”. In exaggerated lan- 
guage characteristic of her visionary mind, she pre- 
sented a system too evidently founded on the Quietism 
of Molinos, that had just been condemned by Innocent 
XI in 1687. There were, however, great divergencies 
between the two systems. Whereas Molinos made 
man’s earthly perfection consist in a state of uninter- 
rupted contemplation and love, which would dispense 
the soul from all active virtue and reduce it to ab- 
solute inaction, Madame Guyon rejected with horror 
the dangerous conclusions of Molinos as to the cessa- 
tion of the necessity of offering positive resistance to 
temptation. Indeed, in all her relations with Pére. 
Lacombe, as well as with Fénelon, her virtuous life was 
never called in doubt. Soon after her arrival in Paris 
she became acquainted with many pious persons of 
the court and in the city, among them Madame de 
Maintenon and the Dues de Beauvilliers and Che- 
vreuse, who introduced her to Fénelon. In turn, he 
was attracted by her piety, her lofty spirituality, the 
charm of her personality, and of her books. It was 
not long, however, before the Bishop of Chartres, in 
whose diocese Saint-Cyr was, began to unsettle the 
mind of Madame de Maintenon by questioning the or- 
thodoxy of Madame Guyon’s theories. The latter, 
thereupon, begged to have her works submitted to an 
ecclesiastical commission composed of Bossuet, de 
Noailles, who was then Bishop of Chalons, later Arch- 
bishop of Paris, and M. Tronson, superior of Saint- 
Sulpice. After an examination which lasted six 
months, the commission delivered its verdict in thirty- 
four articles known as the “ Articles d’Issy”’, from the 
place near Paris where the commission sat. These 
articles, which were signed by Fénelon and the Bishop 
of Chartres, also by the members of the commission, 
condemned very briefly Madame Guyon’s ideas, and 
gave a short exposition of the Catholic teaching on 
prayer. Madame Guyon submitted to the condemna- 
tion, but her teaching spread in England, and Protes- 
tants, who have had her books reprinted, have always 
expressed sympathy with her views. Cowper trans- 
lated some of her hymns into English verse; and her 
autobiography was translated into English by Thomas 
Digby (London, 1805) and Thomas Upham (New 
York, 1848). Her books have been long forgotten in 
France. 

In accordance with the decisions taken at Issy, Bos- 
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suet now wrote his instruction on the “Etats d’orai- 
son”, as an explanation of the thirty-four articles. 
Fénelon refused to sign it, on the plea that his honour 
forbade him to condemn a woman who had already 
been condemned. To explain his own views of the 
“ Articles d’Issy”’, he hastened to publish the ‘‘ Expli- 
cation des Maximes des Saints”, a rather arid treatise 
in forty-five articles. Each article was divided into 
two paragraphs, one laying down the true, the other 
the be. teaching concerning the love of God. In 
this work he undertakes to distinguish clearly every 
step in the upward way of the spiritual life. The final 
end of the Christian soul is pure love of God, without 
any admixture of self-interest, a love in which neither 
fear of punishment nor desire of reward has any part. 
The means to this end, Fénelon points out, are those 
long since indicated by the Catholic mystics, i. e. holy 
indifference, detachment, self-abandonment, passive- 
ness, through all of which states the soul is led by con- 
templation. Fénelon’s book was scarcely published 
when it aroused much opposition. The king, in par- 
ticular, was angry. He distrusted all religious novel- 
ties, and he reproached Bossuet with not having 
warned him of the ideas of his grandsons’ tutor. He 
appointed the Bishops of Meaux, Chartres, and Paris 
to examine Fénelon’s work and select passages for 
condemnation, but Fénelon himself submitted the 
book to the judgment of the Holy See (27 April, 1697). 
A vigorous conflict broke out at once, particularly be- 
tween Bossuet and Fénelon. Attack and reply fol- 
lowed too fast for analysis here. The works of Féne- 
lon on the subject fill six volumes, not to speak of the 
646 letters relating to Quietism, the writer proving 
himself a skilful polemical writer, deeply versed in 
spiritual things, endowed with quick intelligence and 
a mental suppleness not always to be clearly distin- 
guished from quibbling and a straining of the sense. 
After a long and detailed examination by the consult- 
ors and cardinals of the Holy Office, lasting over two 
years and occupying 132 sessions, ‘Les Maximes des 
Saints” was finally condemned (12 March, 1699) as 
containing propositions which, in the obvious mean- 
ing of the words, or else because of the sequence of the 
thoughts, were ‘“temerarious, scandalous, ill-sound- 
ing, offensive to pious ears, pernicious in practice, and 
false in fact”. Twenty-three propositions were se- 
lected as having incurred this censure, but the pope 
by no means intended to imply that he approved the 
rest of the book. Fénelon submitted at once. “We 
adhere to this brief”, he wrote in a pastoral letter in 
which he made known Rome’s decision to his flock, 
“and we accept it not only for the twenty-three 
propositions but for the whole book, simply, abso- 
lutely, and without a shadow of reservation.” Most 
of his contemporaries found his.submission adequate, 
edifying, and admirable. In recent times, however, 
scattered expressions in his letters have enabled a few 
critics to doubt its sincerity. In our opinion a few 
words written impulsively, and contradicted by the 
whole tenor of the writer’s life, cannot justify so 
grave a charge. It must be remembered, too, that at 
the meeting of the bishops held to receive the Brief of 
condemnation, Fénelon declared that he laid aside 
his own opinion and accepted the judgment of Rome, 
and that if this act of submission seemed lacking in 
any way, he was ready to do whatever Rome would 
suggest. The Holy See never required anything more 
than the above-mentioned spontaneous act. 

Louis XIV, who had done all he could to bring about 
the condemnation of the “ Maximes des Saints”, had 
already punished its author by ordering him to remain 
within the limits of his diocese. Vexed later at the 
publication of “Télémaque”’, in which he saw his per- 
son and his government subjected to criticism, the 
king could never be prevailed upon to revoke this 
command, Fénelon submitted without complaint or 
regret, and gave himself up entirely to the care of his 
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flock. With a revenue of two hundred thousand 
livres and eight hundred parishes, some of which were 
on Spanish territory, Cambrai, which had been re- 
gained by France only in 1678, was one of the most 
important seesin the kingdom. Fénelon gave up sev- 
eral months of each year to a visitation of his archdio- 
cese, which was not even interrupted by the War of 
the Spanish Succession, when opposing armies were 
camped in various parts of his territory. The cap- 
tains of these armies, full of veneration-for his person, 
left him free to come and go as he would. The re- 
mainder of the year he spent in his episcopal palace at 
Cambrai, where with his relatives and his friends, the 
Abbés de Langeron, de Chanterac, and de Beaumont, 


_he led an uneventful life, monastic in its regularity. 


Every year he gave a Lenten course in one or other 
important parish of his diocese, and on the principal 
feasts he preached in his own cathedral. His sermons 
were short and simple, composed after a brief medita- 
tion, and never committed to writing; with the excep- 
tion of some few preached on more important occa- 
sions, they have not been preserved. His dealings 
with his clergy were always marked by condescension 
and cordiality. “His priests”, says Saint-Simon, 
“to whom he made himself both father and brother, 
bore him in their hearts.”’ He took a deep interest in 
their seminary training, assisted at the examination of 
those who were to be ordained, and gave them con- 
ferences during their retreat. He presided over the 
concursus for benefices and made inquiries among the 
ae concerning the qualifications of each candi- 
ate. 

Fénelon was always approachable, and on his walks 
often conversed with those he chanced to meet. He 
loved to visit the peasants in their houses, interested. 
himself in their joys and sorrows, and, to avoid pain- 
ing them, accepted the simple gifts of their hospital- 
ity. During the War of the Spanish Succession the: 
doors of his palace were open to all the poor who took 
refuge in Cambrai. The rooms and stairways were: 
filled with them, and his gardens and vestibules shel- 
tered their live stock. He is yet remembered in the 
vicinity of Cambrai and the peasants still give their 
children the name Fénelon, as that of a saint. 

Engrossed as Fénelon was with the administration of 
his diocese, he never lost sight of the general interests. 
of the Church. This became evident when Jansen- 
ism, quiescent for nearly thirty years, again raised its: 
head on the occasion of the famous Cas de Conscience, 
by which an anonymous writer endeavoured to put: 
new life into the old distinction between the “ ques- 
tion of law” and “ question of fact” (question de droit 
et question de fait), acknowledging that the Church 
could legally condemn the famous five propositions 
attributed to Jansenius, but denying that she could 
oblige any one to believe that they were really to be 
found in the “ Augustinus” of that writer. Fénelon 
multiplied publications of every kind against the re- 
viving heresy; he wrote letters, pastoral instructions, 
memoirs, in French and in Latin, which fill seven 
volumes of his works. He set himself to combat the 
errors of the Cas de Conscience, to refute the theory 
known as “respectful silence”, and to enlighten Clem-- 
ent XI on public opinion in France Pére Quesnel 
brought fresh fuel to the strife by his “ Réflexions: 
morales sur le Nouveau Testament”, which was sol- 
emnly condemned by the Bull “ Unigenitus” (1713). 
Fénelon defended this famous pontifical constitution 
in a series of dialogues intended to influence men of 
the world. Great as was his zeal against error, 
he was always gentle with the erring, so that Saint-. 
Simon could say “The Low Countries swarmed with 
Jansenists, and his Diocese of Cambrai, in partic- 
ular, was full of them. In both places they found an. 
ever-peaceful refuge, and were glad and content to live: 
peaceably under one who was their enemy with his pen. 
They had no fears of their archbishop, who, though 
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opposed to their beliefs, did not disturb their tran- 
quillity.” 

In spite of the multiplicity of his labours, Fénelon 
found time to carry on an absorbing correspondence 
with his relatives, friends, priests, and in fact every 
one who sought his advice. It is in this mass of cor- 
respondence, ten volumes of which have reached us, 
that we may see Fénelon as a director of souls. 
People of every sphere of life, men and women of the 
world, religious, soldiers, courtiers, servants, are here 
met with, among them Mesdames de Maintenon, de 
Gramont, de la Maisonfort, de Montebron, de Noailles, 
members of the Colbert family, the Marquis de Sei- 
gnelay, the Duc de Chaulnes, above all the Ducs de 
Chevreuse and de Beauvilliers, not forgetting the 
Duke of Burgundy. Fénelon shows how well he pos- 
sessed all the qualities he required from directors, 
patience, knowledge of the human heart and the spir- 
itual life, equanimity of disposition, firmness, and 
straightforwardness, “together with a quiet gaiety 
altogether removed from any stern or affected aus- 
terity”. In return he required docility of mind and 
entire submission of will. He aimedat leading souls 
to the pure love of God, as far as such a thing is hu- 
manly possible; for though the errors of the “ Maximes 
des Saints” do not reappear in the letters of direction, 
it is still the same Fénelon, with the same tendencies, 
the same aiming at self-abandonment and detach- 
ment from all personal interests, all kept, however, 
within due limits; for as he says “this love of God 
does not require all Christians to practise austerities 
like those of the ancient solitaries, but merely that 
they be sober, just, and moderate in the use of all 
things expedient”; nor does piety, “like temporal 
affairs, exact a long and continuous application”; 
“the practice of devotion is in no way incompatible 
with the duties of one’s state in life”. The desire to 
teach his disciples the secret of harmonizing the duties 
of religion with those of everyday life suggests to Féne- 
lon all sorts of advice, sometimes most unexpected 
from the pen of a director, especially when he happens 
to be dealing with hisfriends at court. This has given 
occasion to some of his eritics to accuse him of ambi- 
tion, and of being as anxious to control the State as to 
guide souls. 

It is especially in the writings intended for the Duke 
of Burgundy that his political ideas are apparent. Be- 
sides a great number of letters, he sent him through his 
friends, the Dues de Beauvilliers and de Chevreuse, an 
“Examen de conscience sur les devoirs de la Roy- 
auté”, nine memoirs on the War of the Spanish Suc- 
cession, and “ Plans de Gouvernement, concretés avec 
le Duc de Chevreuse”’. If we add to this the “Télé- 
maque”’, the “ Lettre 4 Louis XIV”, the “ Essai sur le 
Gouvernement civil”, and the “ Mémoires sur les pré- 
cautions 4 prendre aprés la mort du Duc de Bour- 
gogne”’, we have a complete exposition of Fénelon’s 
political ideas. We shall indicate only the points in 
which they are original for the period when they were 
written. Fénelon’s ideal government was a mon- 
archy limited by an aristocracy. The king was not to 
have absolute power; he was to obey the laws, which 
he was to draw up with the co-operation of the nobil- 
ity; extraordinary subsidies were to be levied only 
with the consent of the people. At other times he 
was to be assisted by the States-General, which was to 
meet every three years, and by provincial assemblies, 
all to be advisory bodies to the king rather than repre- 
sentative assemblies. The State was to have charge 
of education; it was to control public manners by 
sumptuary legislation and to forbid both sexes unsuit- 
able marriages (mésalliances). The temporal arm and 
the spiritual arm were to be independent of each other, 
but to afford mutual support. His ideal state is out- 
lined with much wisdom; in his political writings are 
to be found many observations remarkably judicious, 
but also not a little Utopianism. 
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Fénelon also took much interest in literature and 
philosophy. Monsieur Dacier, perpetual secretary to 
the Académie Frangaise, having requested him, in the 
name of that body, to furnish him with his views on the 
works it ought to undertake when the “ Dictionnaire” 
was finished, Fénelon replied in his “ Lettre sur les oc- 
cupations de l’ Académie Frangaise”’, a work still much 
admired in France. This letter, which treats of the 
French tongue, of rhetoric, poetry, history, and an- 
cient and modern writers, exhibits a well-balanced 
mind acquainted with all the masterpieces of antiq- 
uity, alive to the charm of simplicity, attached to 
classical traditions, yet discreetly open to new ideas 
(especially in history), also, however, to some chimeri- 
cal theories, at least concerning things poetical. At 
this very time the Due d’Orléans, the future regent, 
was consulting him on quite different subjects. This 
prince, a sceptic through circumstances rather than 
by any force of reasoning, profited by the appearance 
of Fénelon’s “Traité de l’existence de Dieu” to ask its 
author some questions on the worship due to God, the 
immortality of the soul, and free will. Fénelon re- 
plied in a series of letters, only the first three of which 
are answers to the difficulties proposed by the prince. 
Together they form a continuation of the “Traité de 
lV’existence de Dieu”, the first part of which had been 
published in 1712 without Fénelon’s knowledge. The 
second part appeared only in 1718, after its author’s 
death, Though an almost forgotten work of his 
youth, it was received with much approval, and was 
soon translated into English and German. It is from 
his letters and this treatise that we learn something 
about the philosophy of Fénelon. It borrows from 
both St. Augustine and Descartes. For Fénelon the 
strongest arguments for the existence of God were 
those based on final causes and on the idea of the in- 
finite, both developed along broad lines and with 
much literary charm, rather than with precision or 
originality. 

Fénelon’s last years were saddened by the death of 
his best friends. Towards the end of 1710 he lost 
Abbé de Langeron, his lifelong companion; in Febru- 
ary, 1712, his pupil, the Duke of Burgundy, died. A 
few months later the Due de Chevreuse was taken 
away, and the Duc de Beauvilliers followed in August, 
1714. Fénelon survived him only a few months, mak- 
ing a last request to Louis XIV to appoint a successor 
firm against Jansenism, and to favour the introduc- 
tion of Sulpicians into his seminary. With him disap- 
peared one of the most illustrious members of the 
French episcopate, certainly one of the most attrac- 
tive men of his age. He owed his success solely to his 
great talents and admirable virtues. The renown he 
enjoyed during life increased after his death. Un- 
fortunately, however, his fame among Protestants was 
largely due to his opposition to Bossuet, and among 
the philosophers to the fact that he opposed and was 
punished by Louis XIV. Fénelon is therefore for 
them a precursor of their own tolerant scepticism and 
their infidel philosophy, a forerunner of Rousseau, 
beside whom they placed him on the fagade of the 
Pantheon. In our days a reaction has set in, due to 
the cult of Bossuet and the publication of Fénelon’s 
correspondence, which has brought into bolder relief 
the contrasts of his character, showing him at once an 
ancient and a modern, Christian and profane, a mystic 
and a statesman, democrat and aristocrat, gentle and 
obstinate, frank and subtle. He would perhaps have 
seemed more human in our eyes were he-a lesser man; 
nevertheless he remains one of the most attractive, 
brilliant, and puzzling figures that the Catholic Chureh 
has ever produced. 

The most convenient and best edition of Fénelon’s 
works is that begun by Lebel at Versailles in 1820 and 
completed at Paris by Leclére in 1830. It comprises 
twenty-two volumes, besides eleven volumes of let- 
ters, in all thirty-three volumes, not including an 
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index volume. The various works are grouped un- 
der five headings: (1) Theological and controversial 
works (Vols. I-XVI), of which the principal are: 
“Traité de existence et des attributs de Dieu’’; let- 
ters on various metaphysical and religious subjects; 
“Traité du ministére des pasteurs”; “De Summi 
Pontificis auctoritate”; ‘“ Réfutation du systéme du 
P. Malebranche sur la nature et la grace”; “ Lettre & 
VEvéque d’Arras sur la lecture de l’Kcriture Sainte en 
langue vulgaire”; works on Quietism and Jansenism. 
(2) Works on moral and spiritual subjects (Vols. XVII 
and XVIII): “Traité de l’éducation des filles”; ser- 
mons and works on piety. (3) Twenty-four pastoral 
charges (Vol. XVIII). (4) Literary works (Vols. XIX— 
XXII): “ Dialoguesdes Morts”; “Télémaque”’; “ Dia- 
logues sur l’éloquence”. (5) Political writings (Vol. 
XXIT): “Examen de conscience sur les devoirs de la 
Royauté”; various memoirs on the War of the Spanish 
Succession; ‘Plans du Gouvernement concertés avec 
le Due de Chevreuse”. The correspondence includes 
letters to friends at court, as Beauvilliers, Chevreuse, 
and the Duke of Burgundy; letters of direction, and 
letters on Quietism. To these must be added the 
“Explication des maximes des Saints sur la vie inté- 

rieure” (Paris, 1697). 
Dr Ramsay, Histoire de la vie et des ouvrages de Fénelon (Lon- 
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Paris, 1822); pe Broauin, Fénelon & Cambrai (Paris, 1884); 
AneET, Fénelon (Paris, 1892); Crousit, Fénelon et Bossuet (2 
vols., Paris, 1894); Druon, Fénelon archevéque de Cambrai 
(Paris, 1905); CaGanac, Fénelon directeur de conscience 
Paris, 1903); Brunetiire in La Grande Encyclopédie, s. v.; 
DEM, Etudes critiques sur I’histoire de la littérature francaise 
(Paris, 1893); Dougrn, L’intolérance de Fénelon (2d ed., Paris, 
1875); _VERLAQuE, Lettres inédites de Fénelon_(Paris, 1874); 
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Fenn, Jamies, VENERABLE. See Haypock, GEORGE. 


Fenn, Joun, b. at Montacute near Wells in Somer- 
setshire; d. 27 Dec., 1615. He was the eldest brother 
of Ven. James Fenn, the martyr, and Robert Fenn, the 
confessor. After being a chorister at Wells Cathedral, 
he went to Winchester School in 1547, and in 1550 to 
New College, Oxford, of which he was elected fellow in 
1552. Next year he became head master of the Bury 
St. Edmunds’ grammar-school, but was deprived of this 
office and also of his fellowship for refusing to take 
the oath of supremacy under Elizabeth. He there- 
upon went to Rome where after four years’ study he 
was ordained priest about 1566. Having for a time 
been chaplain to Sir William Stanley’s regiment in 
Flanders he settled at Louvain, where he lived for 
forty years. A great and valuable work to which he 
contributed was the publication, in 1583, by Father 
John Gibbons, §.J., of the various accounts of the per- 
secution, under the title “Concertatio Ecclesize Cath- 
olicze in Anglié”’, which was the groundwork of the in- 
valuable larger collection published by Bridgewater 
under the same name in 1588. He also collected from 
old English sources some spiritual treatises for the 
Brigettine nuns of Syon. In 1609, when the English 
Augustinian Canonesses founded St. Monica’s Priory 
at Louvain, he became their first chaplain until in 1611 
when his sight failed. Even then he continued to live 
in the priory and the nuns tended him till his death. 
Besides his “ Vite quorundam Martyrum in Angli4’’, 
included in the “Concertatio’’, he translated into Latin 
Blessed John Fisher’s ‘‘Treatise on the penitential 
Psalms” (1597) and two of his sermons; he also pub- 
lished English versions of the Catechism of the Council 
of Trent, Osorio’s reply to Haddon’s attack on his 
letter to Queen Elizabeth (1568), Guerra’s “Treatise 
of Tribulation’’, an Italian life of St. Catherine of 
Sienna (1609; 1867), and Loarte’s “Instructions How 
to Meditate the Misteries of the Rosarie’’. : 
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Pits, De Illustribus Anglie Scriptoribus (Paris, 1623); Dopp, 
Church History (Brussels, 1737-42), I, 510; Woon, ed. Buiss, 
Athene Ozxonienses, I1; Gittow, Bibl. Dict. Eng. Cath., s. v.; 
Coorsr in Dict. Nat. Biog., s. v.; Hamiuron, Chronicle of the 
English Augustinian Canonesses of St. Monica’s, Louvain 
(London, 1904). 
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Fenwick, Brenepict. See Boston, Diocrss or. 


Fenwick, Epwarp. See Cincinnati, Diocrsn oF. 


Ferber, Nrcouaus, Friar Minor and controversial- 
ist, b. at Herborn, Germany, in 1485; d. at Toulouse, 
15 April, 1534. He was made provincial of the Fran- 
cisean province of Cologne and was honoured by Clem- 
ent VII with the office of vicar-general of that branch 
of the order known as the Cismontane Observance, in 
which capacity he visited the various provinces of the 
order in England, Germany, Spain, and Belgium. At 
the instance of the bishops of Denmark, he was called 
to Copenhagen to champion the Catholic cause against 
Danish Lutheranism, and there he composed, in 1530, 
the “Confutatio Lutheranismi Danici”’, first edited by 
L. Schmitt, 8.J., and published at Quaracchi (1902), 
which earned for him the sobriquet of Stagefyr (fire- 
brand). Ferber’s principal work is entitled: “ Locorum 
communium adversus hujus temporis hereses En- 
chiridion”, published at Cologne in 1528, with addi- 
tions in 1529. Besides this he wrote “ Assertiones 
CCCXXYV adversus Fr. Lamberti paradoxa impia” etc. 
(Cologne, 1526, and Paris, 1534); and “ Enarrationes 
latine Evangeliorum quadragesimalium’’, preached in 
German and published in Latin (Antwerp, 1533). 


Scumirt, Der Kélner Theolog Nicolaus Stagefyr und der 
Franziskaner Nicolaus Herborn (Freiburg, 1896); Hurrsr, 
Nomenclator (Innsbruck, 1906), II, 1255-56; SparaLna, Sup- 
plementum ad scriptores Ordinis Minorum, 556. 
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Ferdinand, Burssep, Prince of Portugal, b. in 
Portugal, 29 September, 1402; d. at Fez, in Morocco, 
5 June, 1443. He was one of five sons, his mother be- 
ing Philippa, daughter of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lan- 
easter, and his father King John I, known in history 
for his victories over the Moors and in particular for his 
conquest of Ceuta, a powerful Moorish stronghold, and 
his establishment of an episcopal see within its walls. 
In early life Ferdinand suffered much from sickness, 
but bodily weakness did not hinder his growth in spirit, 
and even in his boyhood and youth he gave evidence 
of remarkable qualities of soul and intellect. With 
great strength of character and a keen sense of justice 
and order he combined an innocence, gentleness, and 
charity which excited the wonder of the royal court. 
He had a special predilection for prayer and for the 
ceremonies and devotions of the Church. After his 
fourteenth year he recited daily the canonical hours, 
rising at midnight for Matins. Always severe with 
himself, he was abstemious in his diet and fasted on 
Saturdays and on the eves of the feasts of the Church. 
He cared for the spiritual as well as the corporal 
necessities of his domestics, while his solicitude for the 
poor and oppressed was unbounded. His generosity 
towards the monasteries was impelled by his desire to 
share in their prayers and good works. He had him- 
self enrolled for the same reason in all the pious con- 
gregations of the kingdom. 

Upon the death of his father in 1433, his brother 
Edward (Duarte) ascended the throne, while he him- 
self received but a small inheritance. It was then 
that he was induced to accept the grand-mastership of 
Aviz, in order that he might be better able to help the 
poor. As he was not a cleric, his brother, the king, ob- 
tained for him the necessary papal dispensation. The 
fame of his charity went abroad, and Pope Eugene IV, 
through the papal legate, offered him the cardinal’s 
hat. This he refused, not wishing, as he declared, to 
burden his conscience. : 

Though living a life of great sanctity in the midst of 
the court, Ferdinand was not a mere recluse. He was 
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also a man of action, and in his boyhood his soul was 
stirred by the heroic campaign against Ceuta. His 
mother, the queen, had nurtured the martial spirit of 
her sons, and it is even said that on her deathbed she 
gave them each a sword, charging them to use it in 
defence of widows, orphans, and their country, and in 
particular against unbelievers. An opportunity soon 
presented itself. In 1437 Edward planned an expedi- 
tion against the Moors in Africa and placed his broth- 
ers Henry and Ferdinand in command. They set sail 
22 Aug., 1437, and four days later arrived at Ceuta. 
During the voyage Ferdinand became dangerously ill, 
in consequence of an abscess and fever which he had 
concealed before the departure, in order not to delay 
the fleet. Through some mismanagement the Portu- 
guese numbered only 6000 men, instead of 14,000, as 
ordered by the king. Though advised to wait for rein- 
forcements, the two princes, impatient for the fray, 


advanced towards Tangiers, to which they laid siege. 


Ferdinand recovered slowly, but was not able to take 
part in the first battle. 

The Portuguese fought bravely against great odds, 
but were finally compelled to make terms with the 
enemy, agreeing to restore Ceuta in return for a safe 
passage to their vessels. The Moors likewise de- 
manded that one of the princes be delivered into their 
hands as a hostage for the delivery of the city. Ferdi- 
nand offered himself for the dangerous post, and with a 
few faithful followers, including Joao Alvarez, his sec- 
retary and later his biographer, began a painful cap- 
tivity which ended only with his death. He was first 
brought to Arsilla by Sal& ben Sala, the Moorish 
ameer. In spite of sickness and bodily sufferings, he 
continued all his devotions and showed great charity 
towards his Christian fellow-captives. Henry at first 
repaired to Ceuta, where he was joined by his brother 
John. Realizing that it would be difficult to obtain 
the royal consent to the restoration of the fortress, 
they proposed to exchange their brother for the son of 
Sala ben Sala, whom Henry held as a hostage. The 
Moors scornfully rejected the proposal, and both re- 
turned to Portugal to devise means of setting the 
prince free. Though his position was perilous in the 
extreme, the Portuguese Cortes refused to surrender 
Ceuta, not only on account of the treachery of the 
Moors, but because the place had cost them so dearly 
and might serve as a point of departure for future con- 
quests. It was resolved to ransom him if possible. 
Sala ben Sala refused all offers, his purpose being to 
recover his former seat of government, 

Various attempts were made to free the prince, but 
all proved futile and only served to make his lot more 
unbearable. On 25 May, 1438, he was sent to Fez and 
handed over to the cruel Lazurac, the king’s vizier. 
He was first condemned to a dark dungeon and, after 
some months of imprisonment, was compelled to work 
like a slave in the royal gardens and stables. Amid 
insult and misery Ferdinand never lost patience. 
Though often urged to seek safety in flight, he refused 
to abandon his companions and grieved more for their 
sufferings, of which he considered himself the cause, 
than for his own. His treatment of his persecutors 
was respectful and dignified, but he would not descend 
to flattery to obtain any alleviation of his sufferings. 
During the last fifteen months of his life he was con- 
fined alone in a dark dungeon with a block of wood for 
his pillow and the stone floor for a bed. He spent 
most of his time in prayer and in preparation for 
death, which his rapidly failing health warned him was 
near at hand. In May, 1443, he was stricken with the 
fatal disease to which he finally succumbed. His per- 
secutors refused to change his loathsome abode, al- 
though they allowed a physician and a few faithful 
friends to attend him. On the evening of 5 June, after 
making a general confession and a profession of faith, 
he peacefully gave up his soul to God. she the day 
he had confided to his confessor, who frequently visited 
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him, that the Blessed Virgin with St. John and the 
Archangel Michael had appeared to him in a vision. 
Lazurac ordered the body of the prince to be opened 
and the vital organs removed, and then caused it to be 
suspended head downwards for four days on the walls of 
Fez. Nevertheless he was compelled to pay tribute to 
the constancy, innocence, and spirit of prayer of his 
royal victim. Of Ferdinand’s companions, four 
shortly afterwards followed him to the grave, one 
joined the ranks of the Moors, and the others regained 
their liberty after Lazurac’s death. One of the latter, 
Josio Alvarez, his secretary and biographer, carried his 
heart to Portugal in 1451, and in 1473 his body was 
brought to Portugal, and laid to rest in the royal vault 
at Batalha amid imposing ceremonies. 

Prince Ferdinand has éver-been held in great ven- 
eration by the Portuguese on account of his saintly life 
and devotion to country. Miracles are said to have 
been wrought at his intercession, and in 1470 he was 
beatified by Paul II. Our chief authority for the de- 
tails of his life is Joio Alvarez, already referred to. 
Calderon made hima hero of one of hismost remarkable 
dramas, “El Principe Constante y Martir de Portu- 

slits 
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Ferdinand II, emperor, eldest son of Archduke 
Karl and the Bavarian Princess Maria, b. 1578; d. 15 
February, 1637. In accordance with Ferdinand I’s 
disposition of his possessions, Styria, Carinthia, and 
Carniola fell to his son Karl. As Karl died in 1590, 
when his eldest son was only twelve years old, the 
government of these countries had to be entrusted to 
a regent during the minority of Ferdinand. The latter 
began his studies under the Jesuits at Graz, and con- 
tinued them in company with Maximilian of Bavaria 
at the University of Ingolstadt, also in charge of the 
Jesuits. According to the testimony of his professors, 
he displayed remarkable diligence, made rapid pro- 
gress in the mathematical sciences, and above all gave 
evidence of a deeply religious spirit. On the comple- 
tion of his studies, he took up the reins of government, 
although not yet quite seventeen. During a subse- 
quent visit to Italy he made a vow in the sanctuary of 
Loreto to banish all heresy from the territories which 
might fall under his rule. He was of middle height, 
compact build, with reddish-blonde hair and blue 
eyes. His dress and the cut of his hair suggested the 
Spaniard, but his easy bearing towards all with whom 
he came into contact was rather German than Spanish. 
Even in the heat of conflict, a sense of justice and 
equity never deserted him. On two occasions, when 
his tenure of power was imperilled, he was unflinching 
and showed a true greatness of mind. Ferdinand was 
a man of unspotted morals, but lacking in statesman- 
like qualities and independence of judgment. Hewas 
wont to lay the responsibility for important measures 
on his counsellors (Freiherr von Eggenberg, Graf von 
Harrach, the Bohemian Chancellor, Pdcdeies von Lob- 
kowitz, Gardinal-Prince Dietrichstein, ete.). Liberal 
even to prodigality, his exchequer was always low. In 
pursuance of the principle laid down by the Diet of 
Augsburg, 1555 (cuius regio eius et religio), he estab- 
lished the Counter-Reformation in his three duchies, 
while his cousin Emperor Rudolf II reluctantly rec- 
ognized the Reformation. 

As Ferdinand was the only archduke of his day with 
sufficient power and energy to take up the struggle 
against the estates then aiming at supreme power in 
the Austrian hereditary domains, the childless Em- 
peror Matthias strove to secure for him the succession 
to the whole empire. During Matthias’s life, Ferdi- 
nand was crowned King of Bohemia and of Hungary, 
but, when Matthias died during the heat of the religious 
war (20 March, 1619), Ferdinand’s position was en- 
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compassed with perils. A united army of Bohemians 
and Silesians stood before the walls of Vienna; in the 
city itself Ferdinand was beset by the urgent demands 
of the Lower-Austrian estates, while the Bohemian 
estates chose as king in his place the head of the Prot- 
estant Union in Germany (the Palatine Frederick V), 
who could also count on the support of his father-in- 
law, James I of England. When the Austrian estates 
entered into an alliance with the Bohemians, and 
Bethlen Gabor, Prince of Transylvania, marched 
triumphantly through Hungary with the assistance of 
the Hungarian evangelical party, and was crowned 
king of that country, the. 

end of the Hapsburg dy- 
nasty seemed at hand. Not- 
withstanding these troubles 
in his hereditary states, 
Ferdinand was chosen Ger- 
man Emperor by the votes 
of all the electors except 
Bohemia and the Palatinate. 
Spaniards from the Neth- 
erlands occupied the Pala- 
tinate, and the Catholic 
League (Bund der katho- 
lischen Fiirsten Deutsch- 
lands)headed by Maximilian 
of Bavaria declared in his 
favour, although to procure 
this support Ferdinand was 
obliged to mortgage Austria 
to Maximilian. On 22 June, 
1619, the Imperial General 
Buquoy repulsed from Vi- 
enna the besieging Gen- 
eral Thurn; Mansfeld was 
crushed at Budweis, and on 
8 November, 1620, the fate 
of Bohemia and of Frederick 
V was decided by the Battle 
of the White Mountain, 
near Prague. 

The firm re-establishment 
of the Hapsburg dynasty 
was the signal for the in- 
troduction of the Counter- 
Reformation (q. v.) into 
Bohemia. Ferdinand an- 
nulled the privileges of the 
estates, declared void the 
concessions granted to the 
Bohemian Protestants by 
the Majestiitsbrief of Ru- 
dolf II, and punished the 
heads of the insurrection 
with death and confiscation 
of goods. Protestantism 
was exterminated in Bohemia, Moravia, and Lower 
Austria; in Silesia alone, on the intercession of the Lu- 
theran Elector of Saxony, the Reformers were treated 
with less severity. 

The establishment of a gece peace might perhaps 
now have been possible, if the emperor had been pre- 
pared to return his possessions to the outlawed and 
banished Palatine Elector Frederick. At first, Ferdi- 
nand seemed inclined to adopt this policy out of con- 
sideration for the Spanish, who did not wish to give 
mortal offence to James I, the father-in-law of the 
elector. However, the irritating conduct of Fred- 
erick and the Protestant Union, and the wish to re- 
cover Austria by indemnifying Maximilian in another 
way led Ferdinand to continue the war. Entrusted 
with the execution of the ban against the Elector Pala- 
tine, Maximilian assisted by the Spaniards took pos- 
session of the electoral lands, and in 1632 was himself 


raised to the electoral dignity. 


Uneasy at the rapidly increasing power of the em- 
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peror, the estates of the Lower Saxon circle (Kreis) 
had meanwhile formed a confederation, and resolved 
under the leadership of their head, King Christian IV 
of Denmark, to oppose the emperor (1625). In face 
of this combination, the Catholic Union or League 
under Count Tilly proved too weak to hold in check 
both its internal and external enemies; thus the re- 
cruiting of an independent imperial army was indis- 
pensable, though the Austrian exchequer was unable 
to meet the charge. However, Albrecht von Wald- 
stein (usually known as Wallenstein), a Bohemian 
nobleman whom Ferdinand had a short time pre- 
viously raised to the dignity 
of prince, offered to raise an 
army of 40,000 men at his 
ownexpense. His offer was 
accepted, and soon Wallen- 
stein and Tilly repeatedly 
vanquished the Danes, 
Ernst von Mansfeld and 
Christian of Brunswick, the 
leaders of the Protestant 
forces. On the defeat of 
Christian at Lutter am Bar- 
enberge (27 August, 1626), 
the Danish Duchies of 
Schleswig and Holstein fell 
into the hands of the vic- 
torious Tilly, Christian was 
compelled to make the 
equitable peace of Liibeck 
on 12 May, 1629, and Wal- 
lenstein was invested with 
the lands of the Dukes of 
Mecklenburg, allies of Chris- 
tian. 

Contemporaneously, an 
insurrection broke out 
among the Austrian peas- 
ants for the recovery of their 
ecclesiastical rights abro- 
gated by the emperor. This 
rising was soon quelled, but, 
as Wallenstein did not con- 
ceal his intention to estab- 
lish the emperor’s rule in 
Germany ona more absolute 
basis, the princes of the 
empire were unceasing in 
their complaints, and de- 
manded Wallenstein’s dis- 
missal. The excitement of 
the princes, especially those 
of the Protestant faith, ran 
still higher when Ferdinand 
published, in 1629, the 
“Edict of Restitution”, 
which directed Protestants to restore all ecclesiastical 
property taken from the Catholics since the Convention 
of Passau, in 1552 (2 archbishopries, 12 bishoprics and 
many monastic seigniories, especially in North Ger- 
many). At the meeting of the princes in Ratisbon 
(1630), when Ferdinand wished to procure the election 
of his son as King of Rome, the princes headed by Max- 
imilian succeeded in prevailing on the emperor to re- 
move Wallenstein. The command of the now reduced 
imperial troops was entrusted to Tilly, who with these 
forces and those of the League marched against Mag- 
deburg; this city, formerly the see of an archbishop, 
energetically opposed the execution of the Edict of 
Restitution. Even before Wallenstein’s dismissal on 
4 July, 1630, Gustavus Adolphus, King of Sweden, had 
landed at the mouth of the Oder, but, as the Protes- 
tant estates (notably Brandenburg and Saxony) hesi- 
tated to enter into an alliance with him, he was unable 
at first to accomplish anything decisive. When, how- 
ever, in May, 1631, Tilly stormed and reduced to ashes 
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the town of Magdeburg, the Electors of Brandenburg 
and Saxony openly espoused the cause of Gustavus 
Adolphus. After the utter defeat of Tilly at Breiten- 
feld (September, 1631), Gustavus Adolphusadvanced 
through Thuringia and Franconia to the Rhine, while 
the Saxon army invaded Bohemia and occupied its 
capital, Prague. In 1632, the Swedish King invaded 
Bavaria. Tilly faced him on the Lech, but was de- 
feated, and mortally wounded. Gustavus Adolphus 
was now master of Germany, the League was over- 
thrown, and the emperor threatened in his hereditary 
domain. In this crisis Ferdinand induced Wallenstein 
to raise another army of 40,000 men, and entrusted 
him with unlimited authority. On 6 November, 1632, 
a battle was fought at Liitzen near Leipzig, where 
Gustavus Adolphus was slain, though the Swedish 
troops remained masters of the battle-field. Wallen- 
stein was now in a position to continue the war with 
energy, but after the second half of 1633 he displayed. 
an incomprehensible inactivity. The explanation is 
that Wallenstein had formed the resolution to betray 
the emperor, and, with the help of France, to seize 
Bohemia. His plan miscarried, however, and led to 
his assassination at Eger on 25 February, 1634. The 
emperor had no hand in this murder. On 27 August 
of the same year, the imperial army under the em- 
peror’s eldest son, Ferdinand, inflicted so crushing a 
defeat on the Swedes at N érdlingen that the Protest- 
ants of south-western Germany turned for help to 
France. On 380 May, 1636, by the cession of both 
Upper and Lower Lausitz, Ferdinand became recon- 
ciled with Saxony, which became his ally. On 24 
September, the combined imperial and Saxon armies 
were defeated at Wittstock by the Swedes under Baner. 
France now revealed its real policy, and dispatched a 
powerful army to join the ranks of the emperor’s foes. 
Ferdinand lived to witness the election of his son as 
German Emperor (22 December, 1636), and his coro- 
nation as King of Bohemia and Hungary. He died, 
however, 15 February, 1637, without witnessing the 
end of this destructive conflict, known as the Thirty 
Years War. In his will, he expressly provided for the 
succession of the first-born of his house and the in- 
divisibility of his hereditary states. 


Hourter, Geschichte Kaiser Ferdinands IT. und seiner Zeit 
(11 vols. Schaffhausen, 1850-1864); GiInpELY, Geschichte des 
dreissigjahrigen Krieges (3 vols., Prague, 1882); Kuiopp, Tilly 
im dreissigjihrigen Kriege e vols., Stuttgart, 1861); Husur, 
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Ferdinand III, Sarnr, King of Leon and Castile, 
member of the Third Order of St. Francis, b. in 1198 
near Salamanca; d. at Seville, 30 May, 1252. He was 
the son of Alfonso IX, King of Leon, and of Beren- 
garia, the daughter of Alfonso ITI, King of Castile, and 
sister of Blanche, the mother of St. Louis IX. 

In 1217 Ferdinand became King of Castile, which 
crown his mother renounced in his favour, and in 1230 
he succeeded to the crown of Leon, though not without 
civil strife, since many were opposed to the union of 
the two kingdoms. He took as his counsellors the 
wisest men in the State, saw to the strict administra- 
tion of justice, and took the greatest care not to over- 
burden his subjects with taxation, fearing, as he said, 
the curse of one poor woman more than a whole arm 
of Saracens. Following his mother’s advice, Ferdi- 
nand, in 1219, married Beatrice, the daughter of Philip 
of Swabia, King of Germany, one of the most vir- 
tuous princesses of her time. God blessed this union 
with seven children: six princes and one princess. 
The highest aims of Ferdinand’s life were the propaga- 
tion of the Faith and the liberation of Spain from the 
Saracen yoke. Hence his continual wars against the 
Saracens. He took from them vast territories, Gran- 
ada and Alicante alone remaining in their power at the 
time of his death. In the most important towns he 
founded bishoprics, re-established Catholic worship 
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everywhere, built churches, founded monasteries, and 
endowed hospitals. The greatest joys of his life were 
the conquests of Cordova (1236) and Seville (1248). 
He turned the great mosques of these places into ca- 
thedrals, dedicating them to the Blessed Virgin. He 
watched over the conduct of his soldiers, confiding 
more in their virtue than in their valour, fasted 
strictly himself, wore a rough hairshirt, and often 
spent his nights in prayer, especially before battles. 
Amid the tumult of the camp he lived like a religious 
in the cloister. The glory of the Church and the hap- 
Se of his people were the two guiding motives of 

is life. He founded the University of Salamanca, the 
Athens of Spain. Ferdinand was buried in the great 
cathedral of Seville before the image of the Blessed 
Virgin, clothed, at his own request, in the habit of the 
Third Order of St. Francis. His body, it is said, re- 
mains incorrupt. Many miracles took place at his 
tomb, and Clement X canonized him in 1671. His 


feast is kept by the Minorites on the 30th of May. 
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Ferentino (FrRmENnTINUM), DiocrsEm or, in the 
province of Rome, immediately subject to the Holy 
See. The town was in antiquity the chief place of the 
Hernici. Its ancient origin is borne out by the numer- 
ous remains of its cyclopean walls, especially near the 
site of the ancient fortress where the cathedral now 
stands. In the days of the kings there was strife be- 
tween Rome and Ferentinum which then belonged to 
the Volscians. The Consul Furius gave it over to the 
Hernici, and in 487, a. u. c., it beeame a Roman town 
(municipium), and shared thenceforth the fortunes of 
Rome. Local legend attributes the first preaching of 
the Gospel in Ferentinum to Sts. Peter and Paul; they 
are said to have consecrated St. Leo as its first bishop. 
In the persecution of Diocletian the centurion Am- 
brose suffered martyrdom (304) at Ferentino; possibly 
also the martyrdom of St. Eutychius belongs to that 
period. In the time of Emperor Constantine the 
town had its own bishop; but the first known to us by 
name is Bassus, present at Roman synods, 487 and 
492-493. St. Redemptus (about 570) is mentioned in 
the “ Dialogues’ of St. Gregory the Great; and he also 
refers to a Bishop Boniface. Other known bishops are 
TrasmondoSognino (1150), who died in prison; Ubaldo 
(1150), legate of Adrian IV to the princes of Christen- 
dom in favour of a crusade, later the consecrator of 
the antipope Victor IV; Giacomo (a. p. 1276), legate 
of John XXI to Emperor Michael Paleologus; Lan- 
dolfo Rosso (1297), who rendered good service to 
Boniface VIII; Francesco Filippesio (1799), legate of 
Julius II to the Emperor Maximilian. 

Ferentino has (1909) 19 parishes and 45,000 souls; 3 
boys’ and 2 girls’ schools; 6 monasteries for men; and 
8 convents for women. 

; ih aaa Le chiese d’ Italia, VI, 391; Ann. Eccl. (Rome, © 
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Fergus, Saint, d. about 730, known in the Irish 
martyrologies as St. Fergus Cruithneach, or the Pict. 
The Breviary of Aberdeen states that he had been a 
bishop for many years in Ireland when he came on a 
mission to Alba with some chosen priests and other 
clerics. He settled first near Strageath, in the present 
parish of Upper Strathearn, in Upper Perth, and 
erected three churches in that district. The churches 
of Strageath, Blackford, and Dolpatrick are found 
there to-day dedicated to St. Patrick. He next 
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evangelized Caithness and established there the 
churches of Wick and Halkirk. Thence he crossed to 
Buchan in Aberdeenshire and founded a church at 
Lungley, a village now called St. Fergus. Lastly, he 
established a church at Glammis in Forfarshire. He 
went to Rome in 721 and was present with Sedu- 
lius and twenty other bishops at a synod in the 
basilica of St. Peter, convened by Gregory II. His 
remains were deposited in the church of Glammis and 
were the object of much veneration in the Middle 
Ages. The Abbot of Scone transferred his head to 
. Scone church, and encased it in a costly shrine. 
There is an entry in the accounts of the treasurer of 
James IV, October, 1503, “ An offerand of 13 shillings 
to Sanct Fergus’ heide in Scone”. The churches of 
Wick, Glammis, and Lungley had St. Fergus as their 
atron. His festival is recorded in the Martyrology of 
allaght for the 8th of September but seems to have 
been observed in Scotland on the 18th of November. 
Keuty (ed.), Martyrology of Tallaght, 33; O’Hanton, Lives 
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Frreus, Saint, Bishop of Duleek, d. 778, mentioned 
by Duald MacFirbis, Annals of the Four Masters, 
Annals of Ulster. 

Frrevs, Saint, Bishop of Downpatrick, d.583. He 
was sixth in descent from Coelbad, King of Erin. He 
built a church or monastery called Killmbian, identi- 
fied by some as Killyban, Co. Down, and afterwards 
was consecrated bishop and ruled the cathedral 
church of Druimleithglais (Down). He was probably 
the first bishop of that see. His feast is kept on the 
30th of March. 

Ten saints of this name are mentioned in the mar- 


tyrology of Donegal. 
Couean, Acta SS. Hib., 30 Mar.; O’Hanton, op. cit., 30 Mar.; 
LaniGan, Ecc. Hist. of Ireland (Dublin, 1829), II, 183. 
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Feria (Lat. for “free day’’), a day on which the 
people, especially the slaves, were not obliged to work, 
and on which there were no court sessions. In ancient 
Roman times the ferie publice, legal holidays, were 
either stative, recurring regularly (e. g. the Saturnalia), 
conceptive, i.e. movable, or imperative, i. e. appointed 
for special occasions. When Christianity spread, the 
jerie were ordered for religious rest, to celebrate the 
feasts instituted for worship by the Church. The 
faithful were obliged on those days to attend Mass in 
their parish church; such assemblies gradually led to 
mercantile enterprise, partly from necessity and partly 
for the sake of convenience. This custom in time 
introduced those market gatherings which the Ger- 
mans call Messen, and the English call fairs. They 
were fixed on saints’ days (e. g. St. Barr’s fair, St. 
Germanus’s fair, St. Wenn’s fair, etc.). 

To-day the term feria is used to denote the days of 
the week with the exception of Sunday and Saturday. 
Various reasons are given for this terminology. The 
Roman Breviary, in the sixth lesson for 31 Dec., says 
that Pope St. Silvester ordered the continuance of the 
already existing custom, “that the clergy, daily ab- 
staining from earthly cares, would be jree to serve 
God alone’’. Others believe that the Church simply 
Christianized a Jewish practice. The Jews frequently 
counted the days from their Sabbath, and so we find in 
the Gospels such expressions as una Sabbati and prima 
Sabbati, the first from the Sabbath. The early Chris- 
tians reckoned the days after Easter in this fashion, 
but, since all the days of Easter week were holy days, 
they called Easter Monday, not the first day after 
Easter, but the second feria or feast day; and since 
every Sunday is the dies Dominica, a lesser Easter day, 
the custom prevailed to call each Monday a ferva 
secunda, and so on for the rest of the week. 

The ecclesiastical style of naming the week days was 
adopted by no nation except the Portuguese, who 
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alone use the terms Segunda Feira etc. The old use 
of the word feria, for feast day, is lost, except in the 
derivative feriatio, which is equivalent to our of obliga- 
tion. To-day those days are called ferial upon which 
no feast is celebrated. Ferise are either major or 
minor. ‘The major, which must have at least a com- 
memoration, even on the highest feasts, are the ferie 
of Advent and Lent, the Ember days, and the Monday 
of Rogation week; the others are called minor. Of 
the major feriz Ash Wednesday and the days of Holy 
Week are privileged, so that their office must be taken, 
no matter what feast may occur. 

Dublin Review, CX XIV, 350; WarretHorst, Compendium 8S. 
Inturgie (New York, 1905); Heuser in Kirchenlez., s. v. 
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Ferland, Jean-Baptiste-ANTOINE, French Cana- 
dian historian, b. at Montreal, 25 December, 1805; d. 
at Quebec, 11 January, 1865. He studied at the col- 
lege of Nicolet and was ordained priest 14 September, 
1828. He ministered to country parishes until 1841, 
when he was made director of studies in the college of 
Nicolet. He became its superior in 1848. Being 
named a member of the council of the Bishop of 
Quebec, he took up his residence in that city, where he 
was also chaplain to the English garrison. From his 
college days he had devoted himself to the study of 
Canadian history; the numerous notes which he col- 
lected had made him one of the most learned men of 
the country. -It was not, however, until he had 
reached the age of forty that he thought of writing a 
history of Canada. In 1853 he published his “ Obser- 
vations sur l’histoire ecclésiastique du Canada’’, a 
refutation and criticism of the work of the Abbé Bras- 
seur de Bourbourg; it was reprinted in France in 1854. 
In the latter year he published “ Notes sur les régistres 
de Notre-Damede Québec’’, a second edition of which, 
revised and augmented, appeared in the “ Foyer Cana- 
dien’’ for 1863. In 1855 he was appointed professor 
of Canadian history at the University of Laval 
(Quebec), and went at once to France to collect new 
documents to perfect him in his work. He returned 
in 1857, bringing with him valuable notes. The pub- 
lie courses which he delivered from 1858 to 1862 at- 
tracted large audiences, and his lectures, printed as 
“Cours d’Histoire du Canada’’, established Ferland’s 
reputation. The first volume appeared in 1861; the 
second was not published till after the author’s death 
in 1865. This work, written in a style at once simple 
and exact, is considered authoritative by competent 
judges. It is, however, incomplete, ending as it does 
with the conquest of Canada by the English (1759). 
Ferland aimed above all at establishing the actual 
facts of history. He desired also to make known the 
work of the Catholic missions. His judgments are 
correct and reliable. Ferland also published in the 
“Soirées Canadiennes”’ of 1863 the “Journal d’un 
voyage sur les cétes de la Gaspésie’’, and in “ Littéra- 
ture Canadienne”’ for 1863 an “ Etude-sur le Labra- 
dor’’, which had previously appeared in the “ Annales 
de l’Association pour la Propagation de la Foi’’. For 
the “Foyer Canadien’’ of 1863 he wrote a “Vie de 
Mer Plessis’’, Bishop of Quebec, translated later into 
English. 

Likcart, Notice biographique in Courrier du Canada, 13 Jan., 
1865; Geérin-Lasorn, L’abbé J.-B.-A. Ferland in Foyer Cana- 
dien, III (1865), i-Ixxii; Roya, Cours d'histoire du Canada de 
Ferland; Revue Canadienne (1864), IV, 552. 
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Fermo, ARCHDIOCESE OF (FrRMANA), in the prov- 
ince of Ascoli Piceno (Central Italy). The great antiq- 
uity of the episcopal city is attested by the remains 
of its cyclopean walls. It was the site of a Roman 
colony, established in 264 B. c., consisting of 6000 men. 
With the Pentapolis it passed in the eighth century 
under the authority of the Holy See and underwent 
thenceforth the vicissitudes of the March of Ancona. 
Under the predecessors of Honorius III the bishops of 
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the city became the counts, and later princes, of 
Fermo. In the contest between the Hohenstaufen 
and the papacy, Fermo was several times besieged and 
captured; in 1176 by Archbishop Christian of Mainz, in 
1192 by Henry VI, in 1208 by Mareuald, Duke of 
Ravenna, in 1241 by Frederick IT, in 1245 by Manfred. 
After this it was governed by different tarda who 
ruled as more or less legitimate vassals of the Holy 
See, e. g. the Monteverdi, Giovanni Visconti, and 
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Francesco Sforza (banished 1446), Oliverotto Uffre- 
ducci (murdered in 1503 by Cesar Borgia), who was 
succeeded by his son Ludovico, killed at the battle of 
Monte Giorgio in 1520, when Fermo became again di- 
rectly subject to the Holy See. Boniface VIII (1294— 
1303) established a university there. Fermo is the 
birthplace of the celebrated poet, Annibale Caro. 

Local legend attributes the first preaching of the 
Gospel at Fermo to Sts. Apollinaris and Maro. The 
martyrdom of its bishop, St. Alexander, with seventy 
companions, is placed in the persecution of Decius 
(250), and the martyrdom of St. Philip under Aurelian 
(270-75). Among the noteworthy bishops are: Pas- 
sinus, the recipient of four letters from Gregory IIT; 
Cardinal Domenico Capranica (1426); Sigismondo 
Zanettini (1584), under whom Fermo was made the 
seat of an archdiocese; Giambattista Rinuecini, nun- 
cio in Ireland; and Alessandro Borgia. The suffra- 
gans of Fermo are Macerata-Tolentino, Montalto, Ri- 
patransone, and San Severino. The archdiocese has 
(1908) a population of 185,000; 147 parishes; 368 secu- 
lar priests and 86 regular; 2 male and 5 female educa- 
tional institutions; 6 religious houses of men and 50 of 
women; and a Catholic weekly, the “Voce delle 
Marche”. 

Cappriietti, Le Chiese qd’ Italia (Venice, 1844), Il; Napoin- 
TANI, Fermo nel Piceno (Rome, 1907); Carauant, De Ecclesia 
Firmand ejusque episcopis (Fermo, 1783). 

U. Brnrant. 


Fernandez, Antonio, Jesuit missionary; b. at 
Lisbon, ec. 1569; d. at Goa, 12 November, 1642. About 
1602 he was sent to India, whence two years later he 
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went to Abyssinia, where he soon won favour with 
King Melek Seghed. This monarch, converted to the 
Faith in 1622, after the arrival of the Latin patriarch, 
for whom he had petitioned the Holy See, publicly 
acknowledged the primacy of the Roman Bee and 
constituted Catholicism the State religion (1626). 
For a time innumerable conversions were made, the 
monarch in his zeal resorting even to compulsory 
measures. The emperor’s son, however, took sides 
with the schismatics, headed a rebellion, seized his 
father’s throne, and reinstalled the former faith, 
proscribing the Catholic religion under the penalty of 
death. The missionaries, on their expulsion, found a 
temporary protector in one of the petty princes of the 
country, by whom, however, they were soon aban- 
doned. Those who reached the port of Massowah 
were held foraransom. Father Ferndndez, then over 
eighty years of age, was one of those detained as 
hostage, but a younger companion persuaded the 
pasha to substitute him, and Pathar Fernandez was 
allowed to return to India, where he ended his days. 
On his missions for the king Father Ferndndez had 
traversed vast tracts of hitherto unexplored territory. 
He translated various liturgical books into Ethiopian, 
and was the author of ascetical and polemical works 
against the heresies prevalent in Ethiopia. 


Mien, Dict. des missions catholiques; Bremer in Bucu- 
BERGER, Kirchliches Handlez., s. v. 
F. M. Rupae. 


Fernandez, Juan, Jesuit lay brother and mission- 
ary; b. at Cordova; d. 12 June, 1567, in Japan. Ina 
letter from Malacca, dated 20 June, 1549, St. Francis 
Xavier begs the prayers of the Goa brethren for those 
about to start on the Japanese mission, mentioning 
among them Juan Fernandez, a lay brother. On 
their arrival in Japan Juan rendered active service in 
the work of evangelizing. In September, 1550, he 
accompanied St. Francis to Firando (Hirado), thence 
to Amanguchi (Yamaguchi), and on to Miako (Saikio), 
a difficult journey, from which they returned to 
Amanguchi, where he was left with Father Cosmo 
Torres in charge of the Christians, when Francis 
started for China. There is still in the records of the 
Jesuit college at Coimbra a lengthy document pro- 
fessed to be the translation of an account rendered St. 
Francis by Ferndndez of a controversy with the 
Japanese on such questions as the nature of God, 
creation, the nature and immortality of the soul. The 
suecess of Brother Ferndndez on this occasion in re- 
futing his Japanese adversaries resulted in the ill will 
of the bonzes, who stirred up a rebellion against the 
local prince, who had become a Christian. The 
missionaries were concealed by the wife of one of 
the nobles until they were able to resume their work 
of preaching. St. Francis says in one of his letters: 
“Joam Fernéndez, though a simple layman, is most 
useful on account of the fluency of his acquaint- 
ance with the Japanese language and of the aptness 
and clearness with which he translates whatever Father 
Cosmo suggests to him.’? His humility under insults 
impressed all, and on one occasion resulted in the con- 
version of a brilliant young Japanese doctor, who later 
became a Jesuit Bat one of the shining lights in the 
Japanese Church. Brother Ferndndez compiled the 
first Japanese grammar and lexicon. 


Bremer in Bucuspranr, Kirchliches Handlex., 8. v.; Comn- 
rinGH, The Life and Letters of St. Francis Xavier (London, 


1902), II F. M. Rupee. 


Fernandez de Palencia, Dirco, Spanish conqueror 
and historian; b. at Palencia in the early part of the 
sixteenth century. He took up a military career, and 
went to Peru shortly after the conquest (about 1545). 
In 1553 and 1554 he took part in the civil struggle 
among the Spaniards, fighting under the banner of 
Alonso de Alvarado, Captain-General of Los Charcos, 
against the rebel Francisco Herndndez de Giron. In 
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1555 Hurtado de Mendoza, Marquess of Cafiete, came 
to Peru as viceroy, and charged Fernandez to write a 
history of the troubles in which he had just taken part. 
He then began his history of Peru, and later, when he 
had returned to Spain, upon the suggestion of Sando- 
val, President of the Council of the Indies, Fernandez 
enlarged the scope of his work, and added to it a first 
art, dealing with the movements of Pizarro and his 
Pac wers. The whole work 
was published under the 
title “Primera y segunda 
parte de la Historia del 
Peru”’ (Seville, 1571). Hav- 
ing taken part in many of 
the events, and known the 
men who figured in most of 
the scenes which he de- 
scribes, Ferndndez may be 
regarded as an _ historian 
whose testimony is worth 
Garcilaso de 
la Vega, the Peruvian, who 
quotes long passages from 
Ferndndez, fiercely attacks 
his story and accuses him of 
partiality and of animosity 
against certain personages. 
Whatever the reason may 
have been, however, pos- 
sibly because of the truth of the story, the fact is, 
that the Council of the Indies prohibited the printing 
and sale of the book in the provinces under its juris- 
diction. A perusal of the book conveys the impres- 
sion that Ferndndez was a man of sound judgment, 
who set down the facts only after a thorough inves- 
tigation. The reproaches of the Inca historian may, 
therefore, be regarded as without foundation. 
Prescott, History of the conquest of Peru (Philadelphia, 1882). 
VENTURA FUENTES. 


Ferns, Diocrsr or (FERNENSIS), in the province of 
Leinster (Ireland), suffragan of Dublin. It was 
founded by St.Aedan, 
whose name is popu- 
larly known as Mo- 
aedhog, or “My dear 
little Aedh”’, in 598. 
Subsequently, St. 
Aedan was given a 
quasi-supremacy 
over the other bishops 
of Leinster, with the 
title of Ard-Escop, 
or chief bishop, on 
which account he and 
some of his successors 
have been regarded 
as having archiepis- 
copal powers. ‘The 
old annalists style 
the see Fearna-mor- 
Maedhog, that is, 
“the great plain of 
the alder-trees of St. 
Moedhog”’. Even yet 
Moedhog (Mogue)— 
the Irish endearing form of Aedan—is a familiar 
Christian name in the diocese, while it is also perpetu- 
ated in Tubbermogue, Bovlavogue, Cromogue, Island 
Mogue, ete. The bell and shrine of St. Aedan (Breacc 
Maedoig) are to be seen in the National Museum, 
Dublin. Many of his successors find a place in Irish 
martyrologies, including St. Mochua, St. Moling 
and St. Cillene. Of these the most famous is St. 
Moling, who died 13 May, 697. His book-shrine is 
among the greatest art treasures of Ireland, and. his 
“well” is still visited, but he is best known as patron 
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of St. Mullins (Teach Moling), County Carlow. The 
ancient monastery of Ferns included a number of cells, 
or oratories, and the cathedral was built in the Irish 
style. At present the remains of the abbey (refounded 
for Austin Canons, in 1160, by Dermot MacMurrough) 
include a round tower, about seventy-five feet high, 
in two stories, the lower of which is quadrangular, and 
the upper polygonal. Close by is the Holy Well of St. 
Mogue. : 

Ferns was raided by the 
Scandinavians in 834, 836, 
839, 842, 917, 920, 928, and 
930, and was burned in 937. 
St. Peter’s Church, Ferns, 
dates from about the year 
1060, and is of the Hiberno- 
Romanesque style, having 
been built by Bishop O’Ly- 
nam, who died in 1062. The 
bishops were indifferently 
styled as of Ferns, Hy Kin- 
sellagh, or Wexford; thus, 
Maeleoin O’Donegan (d. 
1125) is called “Bishop of 
Wexford”, while Bishop 
O’Cathan (d. 1135) is named 
“ Archbishop of Hy Kinsel- 
lagh”. This was by reason 
of the fact that the bound- 
aries of the diocese are coextensive with the territory 
of Hy Kinsellagh, on which account Ferns includes 
County Wexford with small portions of Wicklow and 
Carlow. Dermot MacMurrough, King of Leinster, 
burned the city of Ferns in 1166, “for fear that the 
Connacht men would destroy his castle and his house”’, 
and, three years later, he brought over a pioneer force 
of Welshmen. He died in 1171, and, at his own re- 
quest, was buried “near the shrines of St. Maedhog 
and St. Moling”. The same year Henry II of Eng- 
land landed in Ireland, where he remained for six 
months. 

Ailbe O’Molloy, a Cistercian, who ruled from 1185 to 
1222, was the last 
Irish bishop in the 
pre-Reformation his- 
tory of Ferns. He 
attended the Fourth 
General Council of 
Lateran (1215) and, 
on his return, formed 
a cathedral chapter. 
His successor, Bishop 
St. John, was granted 
by Henry III (6 July, 
1226) a weekly mar- 
ket at Ferns and an 
annual fair, also a 
weekly market at 
Enniscorthy. This 
bishop (8 April, 1227) 
assigned the manor 
of Enniscorthy to 
Philip de Prender- 
gast, who built a cas- 
tle, still in excellent 
preservation. Inex- 
change, he acquired six plough-lands forever for 
the See of Ferns. He held a synod at Selskar (St. 
Sepulchre) Priory, Wexford (8 September, 1240). 
The appointment of a dean was confirmed by Clement 
IV (23 August, 1265). Bishop St. John rebuilt the 
cathedral of Ferns, which from recent discoveries 
seems to have been 180 feet in length, with a crypt. 
A fine stone statue of St. Aedan, evidently early Nor- 
man work, is still preserved. In 1346 the castle of 
Ferns was made a royal appanage, and constables were 
appointed by the Crown, but it was recovered by Art 
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MaecMurrough in 1386. Patrick Barret, who ruled 
from 1400 to 1415, removed the episcopal chair of 
Ferns to New Ross, and made St. Mary’s his cathedral. 
His successor, Robert Whitty, had an episcopate of 
forty years, dying in February, 1458. Under John 
Purcell (1459-1479), Franciscan friars acquired a foun- 
dation in Enniscorthy, which was dedicated 18 Octo- 
ber, 1460. Lawrence Neville (1479--1503) attended a 
provincial council at Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin, 
on 5 March, 1495, His successor, Edmund Comer- 
ford, died in 1509, whereupon Nicholas Comyn was 
elected. Bishop Comyn resided at Fethard Castle, 
and assisted at the provincial councils of 1512 and 
1518. He was transferred to Waterford and Lismore 
in 1519, and was replaced by John Purcell, whose 
troubled episcopate ended on 20 July, 1539. Though 
schismatically consecrated, ‘Alegantl er Devereux was 
rehabilitated under Queen Mary as Bishop of Ferns, 
and died at Fethard Castle on 6 July, 1566—the last 
pre-Reformation bishop. Peter Power was appointed 
his successor in 1582, but the temporalities of the see 
were held by John Devereux. Bishop Power died a 
confessor, in exile, 15 December, 1588. Owing to the 
disturbed state of the diocese and the lack of revenue, 
no bishop was provided till 19 April, 1624, but mean- 
time Father Daniel O’Drohan, who had to adopt the 
alias of “James Walshe”, acted as vicar Apostolic 
(1606-1624). John Roche was succeeded by another 
John Roche, 6 February, 1644, who never entered on 
possession, the see being administered by William 
Devereux from 1636 to 1644. Dr. Devereux was an 
able administrator at a trying period, and he wrote an 
English catechism, which was used in the diocese until 
afew yearsago. Nicholas French was made Bishop of 
Ferns 15 September, 1644, and died in exile at Ghent, 
23 August, 1679. His episcopate was a remarkable 
one, and he himself was a most distinguished prelate. 
Bishop Wadding (1678-1691) wrote some charming 
Christmas carols, which are still sung in Wexford. His 
successors, Michael Rossiter (1695-1709), John Ver- 
don (1709-1729), and the Franciscan Ambrose O’Cal- 
laghan (1729-1744), experienced the full brunt of the 
penal laws. Nicholas Sweetman (1745-1786) was 
twice imprisoned on suspicion of “disloyalty”, while 
James Caulfield (1786-1814) was destined to outlive 
the “rebellion” of ’98. One of the Ferns priests, 
Father James Dixon, who was transported as a 
“felon”, was the first Prefect Apostolic of Australia. 
All the post-Reformation bishops lived mostly at 
Wexford until 1809, in which year Dr. Ryan, coadju- 
tor bishop, commenced the building of a cathedral in 
Enniscorthy, which had been assigned him as a mensal 
parish. As Bishop Caulfield was an invalid from the 
year 1809 the diocese was administered by Dr. Ryan, 
who, with the permission of the Holy See, transferred 
the episcopal residence to Enniscorthy. Bishop Ryan 
died 9 March, 1819, and was buried in the cathe- 
dral. His successor, James Keating (1819-1849), 
ruled for thirty years, and commenced building the 
present cathedral, designed by Pugin. Myles Murphy 
(1850-1856) and Thomas Furlong (1857-1875) did 
much for the diocese, while Michael Warren (1875- 
1884) is still lovingly remembered. 

From an interesting Relatio forwarded to the Prop- 
aganda by Bishop Caulfield in 1796, the Diocese of 
Ferns is described as 38 miles in length and 20 in 
breadth, with eight borough towns, and a chapter of 
nineteen members. In pre-Reformation days it had 
143 parishes; 17 monasteries of Canons Regular of St. 
Augustine; 3 priories of Knights Templars; 2 Cister- 
cian abbeys; 3 Franciscan friaries; 2 Austin friaries; 
1 Carmelite friary, and 1 Benedictine priory. It never 
had a nunnery nor a Dominican friary. (The Jesuits 
had a flourishing college in New Ross in 1675.) The 
population was 120,000, of which 114,000 were Catho- 
ics, and there were 80 priests, including regulars. 
There were 36 parishes, many of which had no curates. 
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At present (1909), the population is 108,750, of 
which 99,000 are Catholics. There are 41 parishes, 
two of which (Wexford and Enniscorthy) are mensal. 
The parish priests are 39 and the curates are 66, while 
the churches number 92. The religious orders include 
Franciscans (one house), Augustinians (two houses), 
and Benedictines (one house). The total clergy are 
140. In addition, there are 14 convents for religious 
women, and a House of Missions (Superior Father 
John Rossiter), as also 6 Christian Brothers schools, a 
diocesan college, a Benedictine college, and several 
good schools for female pupils. Enniscorthy cathe- 
dral was not completed until 1875, and the interior was 
not completely finished till 1908. Most Rev. Dr. James 
Browne was consecrated Bishop of Ferns 14 Septem- 
ber, 1884. He was born at Mayglass, County Wex- 
ford in 1842, finished his studies at Maynooth College, 
where he was ordained in 1865, and served for nine- 
teen years as curate and parish priest with conspicuous 
ability. 

Coruee Acta Sanct. Hib. (Louvain, 1648); Brenan, Eccl. 
Hist. of Ireland (Dublin, 1840); Rorur, Analecta, ed. MoRAN 
(Dublin, 1884); Warn, Bishops of Ireland, ed. Harris (Dublin, 
1739); ReNEHAN, Collections on Irish Church History, ed. 
McCarruy (Dublin, 1874), Il; Grarran-FiLoop, Hist. of Ennis- 
corthy (Enniscorthy, 1898); Ipem, The Episcopal City of Ferns 
in Irish Eccl. Record, I1, no. 358; IV, no. 368; VI, no. 380; Bas- 
sET, Wexford (Dublin, 1885). 
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Ferrara, ARCHDIOCESE OF (FERRARIENSIS), imme- 
diately subject to the Holy See. The city, which is 
the capital of the similarly named province, stands on 
the banks of the Po di Volano, where it branches off to 
form the Po di Primaro, in the heart of a rich agricul- 
tural district. _The origin of Ferrara is doubtful. No 
mention is made of it before the eighth century. Un- 
til the tenth century it followed the fortunes of Ra- 
venna. In 986 it was given as a papal fief to Tedaldo, 
Count of Canossa, the grandfather of Countess Ma- 
tilda against whom it rebelled in 1101. From 1115 it 
was directly under the pope, though often claimed by 
the emperors. During this period arose the commune 
of Ferrara. Gradually the Salinguerra family became 
all-powerful in the city. ‘They were expelled in 1208 
for their fidelity to the emperor, whereupon the citi- 
zens offered the governorship to Azzo VI d’Este, 
whose successors kept it, as lieges of the pope, until 
1598, with the exception of the brief period from 1313 
to 1317, when it was leased to the King of Sicily for an 
annual tribute. Alfonso I d’Este, hoping to cast off 
the overlordship of the pope, kept up relations with 
Louis XII of France long after the League of Cambrai 
(1508) had been dissolved. In 1510 Julius II at- 
tempted in person to bring him back to a sense of duty, 
but was not successful. In 1519 Leo X tried to cap- 
ture the town by surprise, but he too failed; in 1522, 
however, Alfonso of his own accord made his peace 
with Adrian VI. In 1597 Alfonso II died without 
issue and named his cousin Cesare as his heir. Clem- 
ent VIII refused to recognize him and sent to Fer- 
rara his own nephew, Cardinal Pietro Aldobrandini, 
who in 1598 brought the town directly under papal 
rule. In 1796 it was occupied by the French, and be- 
came the chief town of the Bas-Po. In 1815 it was 
given back to the Holy See, which governed it by a 
legate with the aid of an Austrian garrison. In 1831 
it proclaimed a provisional government, but the Aus- 
trian troops restored the previous civil conditions, 
which lasted until 1859, when the territory was an- 
nexed to the Kingdom of Italy. ; 

The dukes of Ferrara, especially Alfonso I (1505- 
1534) and Alfonso IT (1559-1597), were generous pa- 
trons of literature and the arts. At their court lived 
Tasso, Ariosto, Boiardo, V. Strozzi, G. B. Guarini, the 
historian Guido Bentivoglio, and others. It counted 
many artists of renown, whose worksadorn even yet the 
churches and palaces of the city, e. g. the ducal palace, 
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the Schifanoia, Diamanti, Rovella, Scrofa-Caleagnini, 
and other palaces. The more famous among the 
painters were Benvenuto Tisi (Garofalo), Ercole 
Grandi, Ippolito Scarsello, the brothers Dossi, and 
Girolamo da Carpi. Alfonso Cittadella, the sculptor, 
left immortal works in the duomo, or cathedral (Christ 
and the Apostles), and in San Giovanni (Madonna). 
Churches of note are the cathedral, SS. Benedetto and 
Francesco, San Domenico (with its beautiful carved 
choir stalls of the fourteenth century). The most 
famous work of ecclesiastical architecture is the mag- 
nificent Certosa. The university was founded in 1391 
by Boniface IX. Ferrara was the birthplace of Sa- 
vonarola and of the great theologian, Silvestro di Fer- 
rara, both Dominicans. 


The earliest bishop of certain date is Constantine,” 


present at Rome in 861; St. Maurelius (patron of the 
city) must have lived before this time. Some think 
that the bishops of Ferrara are the successors to those 
of Vigonza (the ancient Vicuhabentia). Other bish- 
ops of note are Filippo Fontana (1243), to whom Inno- 
cent IV entrusted the task of inducing the German 
princes to depose Frederick II; Blessed Alberto Pan- 
doni (1261) and Blessed Giovanni di Tossignano 
(1431); the two Ippolito d’Este (1520 and 1550) and 
Luigi d’Este (1553), all three munificent patrons of 
learning and the arts; Alfonso Rossetti (1563), Paolo 
Leoni (1579), Giovanni Fontana (1590), and Lorenzo 
Magalotti (1628), all four of whom eagerly supported 
the reforms of the Council of Trent; finally, the saintly 
Cardinal Carlo Odesealchi (1823). Up to 1717 the 
Archbishop of Ravenna claimed metropolitan rights 
over Ferrara; in 1735 Clement XII raised the see to 
archiepiscopal rank, without suffragans. It has 89 
parishes and numbers 130,752 souls; there are two 
educational institutions for boys and six for girls, nine 
religious houses of men and nineteen of women. 
Caprewierti, Le Chiese d'Italia (Venice, 1846), IV, 9-11, 
24-226; Frizz1, Memorie per la Storia di Ferrara (Ferrara, 
1791); AGNELLI, Ferrara in Italia Artistica (Bergamo, 1902). 


Councit or Frrrara.—When Saloniki (Thessa- 
lonica) fell into the hands of the Turks (1429) the Em- 
eror John Palzologus approached Martin V, Eugene 
V, and the Council of Basle to secure help against the 
Turks and to convoke a council for the reunion of the 
two Churches, as the only means of efficaciously re- 
sisting Islam. At first it was proposed to hold the 
council in some seaport town of Italy; then Constanti- 
nople was suggested. The members of the Council of 
Basle held out for Basle or Avignon. Finally (18 Sep- 
tember, 1437), Eugene IV decided that the council 
would be held at Ferrara, that city being acceptable to 
the Greeks. The council was opened 8 January, 1438, 
by Cardinal Nicold Albergati, and the pope attended 
on 27 January. The synodal officers were divided 
into three classes: (1) the cardinals, archbishops, and 
bishops; (2) the abbots and prelates; (3) doctors of 
theology and canon law. Before the arrival of the 
Greeks, proclamation was made that all further action 
by the Council of Basle as such would be null and void. 
The Greeks, i. e. the emperor with a train of archbish- 
ops, bishops, and learned men (700 in all), landed at 
Venice 8 February and were cordially received and 
welcomed in the pope’s name by Ambrogio Traversari, 
the General of the Camaldolese. On 4 March the em- 
ror entered Ferrara. The Greek bishops came a 
Fittle later. Questions of precedence and ceremonial 
caused no small difficulty. For preparatory discus- 
sions on all controverted points a committee of ten 
from either side was appointed. Among them were 
Marcus Eugenicus, Archbishop of Ephesus; Bessarion, 
Archbishop of Nicwa; Balsamon; Siropolos and others, 
for the Greeks; while Cardinals Giuliano Cesarini and 
Nicolé Albergati, Giovanni Turrecremata, and others 
represented the Latins. The Greek Emperor pre- 
vented a discussion on the Procession of the Holy 
Spirit and on the use of leavened bread. For months 
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the only thing discussed or written about was the ec- 
clesiastical teaching on purgatory. The uncertainty 
of the Greeks on this head was the cause of the delay. 
The emperor’s object was to bring about a general 
union without any concessions on the part of the 
Greeks in matters of doctrine. Everybody deplored 
the delay, and a few of the Greeks, among them Mar- 
cus Eugenicus, attempted to depart secretly, but they 
were obliged to return. 

The sessions began 8 October, and from the opening 
of the third session the question of the Procession of 
the Holy Spirit was constantly before the council. 
Marcus Eugenicus blamed the Latins for having added 
the ‘‘Filioque” to the Nicene Creed despite the pro- 
hibition of the Council of Ephesus (431). The chief 
speakers on behalf of the Latins were Andrew, Bishop 
of Rhodes, and Cardinal Giuliano Cesarini, who 
pointed out that the addition was dogmatically cor- 
rect and not at all contrary to the prohibition of the 
Council of Ephesus, nor to the teaching of the Greek 
Fathers. Bessarion admitted the orthodoxy of the 
“Filioque” teaching, but maintained it ought not to 
have been added to the Creed. Twelve sessions were 
(III-XV) taken up with this controversy. On both 
sides many saw no hope of an agreement, and once 
more many Greeks were eager to returnhome.  Fi- 
nally the emperor permitted his followers to proceed to 
the discussion of the orthodoxy of the “Filioque”. In 
the meantime the people of Florence had invited the 
pope to accept for himself and the council the hospi- 
tality of their city. They hoped in this way to reap 
great financial profit. The offer was accompanied by a 
large gift of money. Eugene IV, already at a loss for 
funds and obliged to furnish hospitality and money to 
the Greeks (who had come to Italy in the pope’s own 
fleet), gladly accepted the offer of the Florentines. 
The Greeks on their part agreed to the change. The 
council thus quitted Ferrara without having accom- 
plished anything, principally because the emperor and 
Marcus Eugenicus did not wish to reach an agreement 
in matters of doctrine. (See FLORENCE, CoUNCIL OF.) 

Manst, Coll. Conc., X XIX; Harnourn, Coll. Conc., IX; 
Herewe, Konziliengeschichte (2nd ed.), VII; Cecconi, Studi 
storict sul concilio di Firenze (Florence, 1869). 
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Ferrari, GAupENzIo, an Italian painter and the 
greatest master of the Piedmontese School, b. at Val- 
duggia, near Novara, Italy, c. 1470; d. at Milan, 31 
January, 1546. His work is vast but poorly known. 
He seems never to have left his beloved Piedmont or 
Lombardy save perhaps on one occasion. He had 
seen Leonardo at work in Milan (1490-98), and had 
learned from him lessons in expression and in model- 
ling. But he owed more to his compatriots in the 
North: to Bramante and Bramantino in architec- 
tural details, above all to Mantegna, whose frescoes of 
the “ Life of St. James’’ inspired more than one of his 
paintings at Varallo. 

Nothing is more uncertain than the history of the 
great man. His earliest known works belong to the 
years 1508 and 1511; at that time he was about forty 
years of age. He would seem to have been formed in 
the good old Milanese school of such men as Borgo- 
gnone, Zenale, and Butinone, which kept aloof from 
the brilliant fashion in art favoured by the court of the 
Sforzas, and which prolonged the fifteenth century 
with its archaisms of expression. Gaudenzio, the 
youngest and frankest of this group, never fell under 
the influence of Leonardo, and hence it is that on one 
point he always held out against the new spirit; he 
would never dally with the paganism or rationalism of 
Renaissance art. He was as passionately naturalistic 
as any painter of his time, before all else, however, he 
was a Christian artist. He is the only truly religious 
master of the Italian Renaissance, and this trait it is 
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which makes him stand out in an age where faith and 
single-mindedness were gradually disappearing, as a 
man of another country, almost of another time. 

When we consider the works of Gaudenzio, more 
especially his earlier ones, in the light of the fact that 
the district in which he was born was in the direct line 
of communication between North and South; and 
reflect that what might be termed the “art traffic’’ 
between Germany and Italy was very great in his 
time, we are forced to recognize that German influ- 
ence played a considerable part in the development of 
his genius, in so far at least as his mind was amenable 
toexternal stimuli. He is, in fact, the most German of 
the Italian painters. In the heart of a school where art 
was becoming more and more aristocratic, he remained 
the people’s painter. In this respect his personality 
stands out so boldly amongst the Italian painters of 
the time that it seems natural to infer that Gaudenzio 
in his youth travelled to the banks. of the Rhine, and 
bathed long and deep in its mystic atmosphere. 

Like the Gothic masters, he is perhaps the only six- 
teenth-century painter who worked exclusively for 
churches or convents. He is the only one in Italy who 
painted lengthy sacred dramas and legends from the 
lives of the saints: a“ Passion’’ at Varallo; a “ Life of 
the Virgin’’, and a “ Life of St. Magdalen’’, at Vercelli; 
and at times, after the fashion of the cinquecento, he 
grouped many different episodes in one scene, at the 
expense of unity in composition, till they resembled 
the mysteries, and might be styled “sectional paint- 
ings’. He was not aiming at art, but at edification. 
Hence arose a certain negligence of form and a care- 
lessness of execution still more pronounced. The 
“Carrying of the Cross’’ at Cannobio, the “Calvary’’ 
at Vercelli, the “ Deposition’’ at Turin, works of great 
power in many ways, and unequalled at the time in 
Italy for pathos and feeling, are somehow wanting in 
proportion, and give one the impression that the con- 
ventional grouping has been departed from. The 
soul, being filled as it were with its object, is over- 
powered by the emotions; and the intellect confesses 
its inability to synthesize the images which rise 
tumultuously from an over-excited sensibility. An- 
other consequence of this peculiarity of mental con- 
formation is, perhaps, the abuse of the materials at 
his disposal. Gaudenzio never refrained from using 
doubtful methods, such as ornaments in relief, the use 
of gilded stucco worked into harness, armour, into the 
aureolas, ete. And to heighten the effect he does not 
even hesitate to make certain figures stand out in real, 
palpable relief; in fact some of his frescoes are as 
much sculpture as they are painting, by reason of this 
practice. 

His history must always remain incomplete until 
we get further enlightenment concerning that strange 
movement of the Pietist preachers, which ended in 
establishing (1487-93) a great Franciscan centre on 
the Sacro Monte de Varallo. It was in this retreat 
that Gaudenzio spent the years which saw his genius 
come to full maturity; it was there he left his greatest 
works, his “Life of Christ’’ of 1513, in twenty-one 
frescoes at Santa Maria delle Grazie, and other works 
on the Sacro Monte dating between 1523 and 1528. 
It was there that the combined use of painting and 
sculpture produced a most curious result. Fresco is 
only used as an ornament, a sort of background to a 
scene presenting a tableau vivant of figures in terra- 
cotta. Some of the groups embrace no less than thirty 
figures. Forty chapels bring out in this way the prin- 
cipal scenes in the drama of the Incarnation. Gau- 
denzio is responsible for the chapels of the Magi, the 
Pieta, and the Calvary. 

In his subsequent works, at Vercelli (1530-34) and 
at Saronno (in the cupola of Santa Maria dei Miracoli, 
1535), the influence of Correggio is curiously blended 
with the above-mentioned German leanings. The 
freshness and vigour of his inspiration remain un- 
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touched in all their homely yet stern grace. The 
“Assumption’’ at Vercelli is perhaps the greatest 
lyric in Italian art; this lyric quality in his painting is 
still more intense in the wonderful “Glory of Angels”’, 
in the cupola at Saronno, the most enthusiastic and 
jubilant symphony that any art has ever produced. 
In all Correggio’s art there is nothing more charming 
than the exquisite sentiment and tender rusticity of 
“The Flight into Egypt’’, in the cathedral of Como. 
The artist’s latest works were those he executed at 
Milan, whither he retired in 1536. In these paintings, 
the creations of a man already seventy years of age, 
the vehemence of feeling sometimes becomes almost 
savage, the presentation of his ideas abrupt and apoc- 
alyptic. His method becomes colossal and more and 
more careless; but still in the ‘‘ Passion” at Santa 
Maria delle Grazie (1542) we cannot fail to trace the 
hand of a master. 

Gaudenzio was married at least twice. By his first 
marriage a son was born to him in 1509 and a daughter 
in 1512. He married, in 1528, Maria Mattia della 
Foppa who died about 1540, shortly after the death of 
his son. These sorrows doubtless affected the charac- 
ter of his later works. Gaudenzio’s immediate influ- 
ence was scarcely appreciable. His pupils Lanino 
and Della Cerva are extremely mediocre. Neverthe- 
less when the day of Venice’s triumph came with Tin- 
toretto, and Bologna’s with the Carraccis in the 
counter-reform movement, it was the art of Gaudenzio 
Ferrari that triumphed inthem. The blend of North- 
ern and Latin genius in his work, so characteristic of 
the artists of the Po valley, was carried into the ate- 
liers of Bologna by Dionysius Calvaert. It became 
the fashion, displacing, as it was bound to do, the in- 
tellectual barrenness and artistic exoticism of the 
Florentine School. 

Lomazzo, Idea del tempio della pittura (Milan, 1584); IpEM, 
Trattato dell’ arte della pittura (Milan, 1590); Zuccaro, Il passag- 
gio per l' Italia con la dimora di Parma (Bologna, 1668); Bor- 
pica, Notizie intorno alle opere di G. Ferrari (Milan, 1821); 
Ipem, Guida al Sacro Monte di Varallo (1851); Cotomso, Vita 
ed opere di G. Ferrari (Turin, 1881); Hausey, Gaudenzio Fer- 
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Ferraris, Lucius, an eighteenth-century canonist 
of the Franciscan Order. The exact dates of his 
birth and death are unknown, but he was born at 
Solero, near Alessandria in Northern Italy. He was 
also professor, provincial of his order, and consultor 
of the Holy Office. It would seem he died before 
1763. He is the author of the “Prompta Bibli- 
otheca canonica, juridica, moralis, theologica, necnon 
ascetica, polemica, rubricistica, historica’’, a veritable 
encyclopedia of religious knowledge. The first edi- 
tion of this work appeared at Bologna, in 1746. A 
second edition, much enlarged, also a third, were pub- 
lished by the author himself. The fourth edition, 
dating from 1763, seems to have been published after 
hisdeath. This, like those which followed it, contains 
the additions which the author had made to the second 
edition under the title of additiones auctoris, and also 
other enlargements (additiones ex aliend manu) in- 
serted in their respective places in the body of the work 
(and no longer in the appendix as in the former edi- 
tions) and supplements. The various editions thus 
differ from each other. The most recent are: that of 
the Benedictines (Naples, 1844-55), reproduced by 
Migne (Paris, 1861-1863), and an edition published at 
Paris in 1884. A new edition was published at Rome 
in 1899, at the press of the Propaganda in eight vol- 
umes, with a volume of supplements, edited by the 
Jesuit, Bueceroni, containing several dissertations and 
the most recent and important documents of the Holy 
See. This supplement serves to keep up to date the 
work of Ferraris, which will ever remain a precious 
mine of information, although it is sometimes possible 
to reproach the author with laxism. 
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Scuuute, Gesch. der Quel. und Lit. des can. Rechts (Stuttgart, 
1875-80), III, 531; von ScHEeRER in Kirchenlex., LV, 1380. 
Van Hove. 


Ferre, Vicrnt®£, theologian, b. at Valencia, Spain; 
d. at Salamanca in 1682. He entered the Dominican 
Order at Salamanca, where he pursued his studies in 
the Dominican College of St. Stephen. After teaching 
in several houses of study of his order in Spain, he was 
called from Burgos to Rome, where for eighteen years 
he was regens primarius of the Dominican College of 
St. Thomas of Minervam. From Rome he went to 
Salamanca, where he became prior of the convent and, 
after three years, regent of studies. In his own time 
he was recognized as one of the best Thomists of the 
seventeenth century, and posterity acknowledges that 
his published works possess extraordinary fullness, 
clearness, and order. He died while publishing his com- 
mentaries on the Summa Theologica of St. Thomas. 
We have two folio volumes on the Secunda Secunde, 
covering the treatises of faith, hope, and charity, and 
the opposite vices, published at Rome in 1669; three 
on the Prima, published at Salamanca, in 1675, 1676, 
and 1678 respectively; and three on the Prima Se- 
cundz, down to Q. exiii, published at Salamanca, 
1679, 1681, and 1690. His confrére Pérez 4 Lerma 
added to Q. exiv the treatise on merit. 


Quétrr anv Ecuarp, Script. Ord. Pred., II,696; ANTONIO, 
Bibliotheca Hisp. Nova (Madrid, 1783), II, 261. 
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Ferreira, ANTONIO, poet, important both for his 
yes and his dramatic compositions, b. at Lisbon, 

ortugal, in 1528; d. there of the plague in 1569. He 
studied law at Coimbra, where, however, he gave no 
less attention to belles-lettres than to legal codes, ar- 
dently reading the poetry of classic antiquity. Suc- 
cessful in his chosen profession, he became a judge of 
the Supreme Court at Lisbon, and enjoyed close rela- 
tions with eminent personages of the court of John 
Ill. Ferreira stands apart from the great majority of 
the Portuguese poets of his time in that he never used 
Spanish, but wrote constantly in his native language. 

et he is to be classed with the reformers of literary 
taste, for, like S4 de Miranda, he abandoned the old 
native forms, to further the movement of the Renais- 
sance. He manifested a decided interest in the Ital- 
ian lyric measures, already given some elaboration by 
$a de Miranda, and displayed some skill in the use 
of the hendecasyllable. The sonnet, the elegy, the 
idyll, the verse epistle, the ode, and kindred forms he 
cultivated with a certain felicity, revealing not only 
his study of the Italian Renaissance poets, but also a 
good acquaintance with the Greek and Latin masters. 


It is by his dramatic endeavours that he attained to. 


greatest prominence, for his tragedy “Ines de Cas- 
tro’’, in particular, is regarded as one of the chief 
monuments of Portuguese literature. He began his 
work on the drama while still a student at Coimbra, 
writing there for his own amusement his first comedy, 
“Bristo’’, dealing with the old classic theme of-lost 
children and later agnitions, which was so often util- 
ized for the stage of the Renaissance and has been 
made familiar by Shakespeare. Much improvement 
in dramatic technique is evinced by his second com- 
edy, “O Cioso”’, which treats realistically the figure of 
a jealous husband. It is considered as the earliest 
Written in 
prose, it exhibits a clever use of dialogue and has 
really comical scenes. None of the compositions of 
Ferreira appeared in print during his lifetime ahd the 
first edition of his two comedies is that of 1622. An 


English translation of the “Cioso’? made by Musgrave 


was published in 1825. His tragedy, “Ines de Cas- 
tro’’, imitates in its form the models of ancient Greek 
literature, and shows Italian influence in its use of 
blank verse, but it owes its subject-matter to native 
Portuguese history, concerning itself with the love of 
VI.—4 : 
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King Pedro for the beautiful Inés de Castro, an inci- 
dent which has also been splendidly treated by 
Camoées in his “Lusiadas’’, and has furnished the 
theme for at least ten Portuguese and four Spanish 
plays, and over a score of compositions in foreign lan- 
guages. If tested by the requirements of the theatre, 
the play is doubtless far from perfect, but the purity 
of its style and diction ensures its popularity with its 
author’s compatriots. It was rendered. into English 
by Musgrave in 1826. The rather free Spanish ver- 
sion of 1577 was made on the basis of a manuscript 
copy of the Portuguese original, for the first Portu- 
guese printed edition is of 1587 


CastTiL1Lo, Antonio Ferreira, poeta quinhentista (Rio de Janeiro, 
3 vols., 1875); DE VASCONCELLOS in GROBER, Grundriss der 


‘romanischen Philologie (Strasburg, 1897), II, ii, 219; BraGa in 
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Ferreol, Saints. See Besan¢gon; Uzus. 


Ferrer, Rarant, Spanish missionary and explorer; 
b. at Valencia, in 1570; d. at San José, Peru, in 1611. 
His father had destined him for a military career, but 
he entered the Society of Jesus, and in 1593 was sent 
to Quito, Ecuador. In 1601 he penetrated the terri- 
tory of the Cofanis, a hostle tribe who had been a 
source of great trouble to: the Spanish Government. 
Within three years the Indians of several villages were 
so civilized by the influence of religion that the sur- 
rounding country was open to colonists. 

In 1605, at the command of the viceroy of Quito, 
Ferrer went among the uncivilized tribes of the River 
Napo. He was well received by the Indians, and on 
this journey, which lasted two and a half years, he 
travelled 3600 miles into the interior, bringing back 
with him a chart of the basin of the Napo, a map of 
the country he had explored, and an herbarium which 
he presented to the viceroy. He was appointed 
governor and chief magistrate of the Cofanis, and 
received the title of “Chief of the Missions of the 
Cofanis’’. After a period of rest at the mission he 
next journeyed northward from Quito through unex- 
plored forests, and discovered a large lake and the 
River Pileomago. In 1610 he returned to his labours 
among the Indians, bending his energies to the civiliza- 
tion of the few tribes of the Cofanis who were not yet 
within the range of his influence. He met his death 
at the hands of the chief of one of these tribes, whom 
he had compelled to abandon polygamy. The mur- 
derer was slain in turn by his tribesmen, who were 
enraged on learning of his deed. An extract from 
Father Ferrer’s account of his explorations was pub- 
lished by Fr. Detré in the “Lettres Edifiantes’”’, and 
the same extract was also published by Father Ber- 
nard de Bologne in the “ Bibliotheca Societatis Jesu”, 
but the original manuscript was lost and has never 
been published in its entirety. Besides compiling his 
“ Arte de la Lengua Cofana,” Father Ferrer translated 
the catechism and selections from the Gospels for 
every Sunday in the year into the language of the 


Cofanis. Buancue M. Ketty. 
Ferrer, Vincent, Saint. See Vincent FERRER, 
SaInT. 


Ferriéres, ABBEY oF, situated in the Diocese of 
Orléans, department of Loiret, and arrondissement of 
Montargis. The Benedictine Abbey of Ferriéres-en- 
GAtinais has been most unfortunate from the point of 
view of historical science, having lost its archives, its 
charters, and everything which would aid in the re- 
construction of its history. Thus legend and cre- 
dulity have had full play. But it is interesting to 
encounter in the work of an obscure Benedictine of the 
eighteenth century, Dom Philippe Mazoyer, informa- 
tion perhaps the most accurate and circumspect ob- 
tainable. According to Dom Mazoyer there was 
formerly at Ferriéres a chapel dedicated to the 
Blessed Virgin under the title Notre-Dame de Beth- 
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léem de Ferriéres. With regard to the foundation of 
the abbey, he thinks it cannot be traced beyond the 
reign of Dagobert (628-38), and he rightly regards as 
false the Acts of St. Savinian and the charter of 
Clovis, dated 508, despite the favourable opinion of 
Dom Morin. Some have based conjectures on the 
antiquity of portions of the church of Saint-Pierre et 
Saint-Paul de Ferriéres, which they profess to trace 
back to the sixth century, but this is completely dis- 
proved by archeological testimony. On the other 
hand the existence of the abbey about the year 630 
seems certain, and rare documents, such as the diploma 
of Charles the Bald preserved in the archives of Or- 
léans, bear witness to its prosperity. This prosper- 
ity reached its height in the time of the celebrated 
Loup (Lupus) of Ferriéres (¢. 850), when the abbey 
became a rather active literary centre. The library 
must have benefited thereby, but it shared the fate of 
the monastery, and is represented to-day by rare 
fragments. One of these, preserved at the Vatican 
library (Reg. 1573), recalls the memory of St. Aldric 
(d. 836), Abbot of Ferriéres before he become Arch- 
bishop of Sens. There is here also a loosely arranged 
catalogue of some of the abbots of Ferriéres between 
887 and 987, which, imperfect though it is, serves to 
rectify and complete that of the “Gallia Christiana’’. 
Among the last names in the list of the abbots of Fer- 
riéres is that of Louis de Blanchefort, who in the fif- 
teenth century almost entirely restored the abbey. 
Grievously tried during the wars of religion, Ferriéres 
disappeared with all the ancient abbeys at the time of 
the French Revolution. Its treasures and library 
were wasted and scattered. To-day there are only to 
be seen some ruins of the ancient monastic buildings. 
At the time of the Concordat of 1802 and the ecclesi- 
astical reorganization of France, Ferriéres passed from 
the Archdiocese of Sens to the Diocese of Orléans. 
Crocuetr, Origine miraculeuse et histoire de la chapelle de 
Notre-Dame de Bethléem, de Ferr, en Gat. (Orléans, 1890); An- 
nales de la Soc. Hist. et Arch. du Gdtinais, LX (1891), 155-56; 
Gallia Christiana, XII, 161-62; Auvray, Deux manuscrits de 
Fleury-sur-Loire et de Ferriéres conservés au Vatican in Annales 
de la Soc. Hist. et Arch. du Gdtinais, VII (1889), 45-54; Srern, 
Lettre d’un bénédictin sur l Abbaye de Ferriéres-Gatinais, wbid., 
X (1892), 387-93; Morin, Discours des miracles faits en la 
chappelle de Nostre-Dame de Bethléem (Paris, 1605); Morin, La 
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Ferstel, Hrinricn, FrRemnERR VON, architect; 
with Hansen and Schmidt, the creator of modern 
Vienna; b. 7 July, 1828, at Vienna; d. at Grinzing, 
near Vienna, 14 July, 1883. His father was a bank- 
clerk. After wavering for some time between the 
different arts, all of wiiel possessed a strong attrac- 
tion for him, the talented youth finally decided on 
architecture, which he studied at the Academy under 
Van der Niill, Siccardsburg, and Résner. After sev- 
eral years during which he was in disrepute because of 
his part in the Revolution, he entered the atelier of 
his uncle, Stache, where he worked at the votive altar 
for the chapel of St. Barbara in the cathedral of St. 
Stephen and co-operated in the restoration and con- 
struction of many castles, chiefly in Bohemia. Jour- 
neys of some length into Germany, Belgium, Holland, 
and England confirmed him in his tendency towards 
Romanticism. It was in Italy, however, where he 
was sent as a bursar in 1854, that he was converted 
to the Renaissance style of architecture. This was 
thenceforth his ideal, not because of its titanic gran- 
deur, but because of its beauty and symmetrical 
harmony of proportion, realized pre-eminently in 
Bramante, his favourite master. He turned from the 
simplicity and restraint of the Late Renaissance to the 
use of polychromy by means of graffito decoration and 
terra-cotta. This device, adapted from the Early 
Renaissance and intended to convey a fuller sense of 
life, he employed later with marked success in the 
Austrian Museum. 

While still in Italy he was awarded the prize in the 
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competition for the votive church (Votivkirche) of 
Vienna (1855) over seventy-four contestants, for the 
most part celebrated architects. In this masterpiece 
of modern ecclesiastical architecture he produced a 
structure of marvellous symmetry designed along 
strong architectural principles, with a simple, well- 
defined ground-plan, a harmonious correlation of 
details, and a sumptuous scheme of decoration 
(1856-79). After his death this edifice was pro- 
posed by Sykes as a model for the new Westminster 
cathedral in London. Another of Ferstel’s monu- 
mental works belonging to the same period is the 
Austro-Hungarian bank in Vienna, in the style of 
the Early Italian Renaissance (1856-60) The ex- 
pansion of the city of Vienna enabled Ferstel, 
with Hitelberger, to develop civic architecture along 
artistic lines (burgomaster’s residence, stock ex- 
change, 1859). At the same time he had also the op- 
portunity of putting his ideas into practice in a 
number of private dwellings and villas at Brinn and 
Vienna. 

The more important buildings designed during his 
later years, passing over the chusdhen at Briinn and 
Schénau near Teplitz, really products of his earlier 
activity, are the palace of Archduke Ludwig Victor, 
his winter palace at ISlessheim, the palace of Prince 
Johann Liechtenstein in the Rossau near Vienna, the 
palace of the Austro-Hungarian Lloyd’s, at Triest, but 
above all the Austrian Museum (completed in 1871), a 
masterpiece of interior economy of space with its im- 
posing arcaded court. Next to his civic and ecclesi- 
astical masterpieces comes the Vienna University, of 
masterly construction with wonderfully effective 
stairways (1871-84). Through a technical error his 
design for the Berlin Reichstag building received no 
award. 

Ferstel is the most distinctively Viennese of all 
Viennese architects; able to give a structure beauty of 
design and harmony without prejudice to the purpose 
it was to subserve, and this because of his artistic 
versatility and inexhaustible imagination. These 
qualities also assured him success as a teacher, and 
were evident in his memoirs and numerous treatises, 
which are masterpieces of clearness. Special mention 
should be made of those which appeared in Férster’s 
architectural magazine. In 1866 Ferstel was ap- 
pointed professor at the Polytechnic School, in 1871 
chief government inspector of public works and in 
1879 was raised to the rank of Freiherr. At the time 
of his death he was still in the full vigour of his 


strength. 
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Fesch, Joseru, cardinal, b. at Ajaccio, Corsica, 3 
January, 1763; d. at Rome, 13 May, 1839. He was 
the son of a captain of a Swiss regiment in the service 
of Genoa, studied at the seminary of Aix, was made 
archdeacon and provost of the chapter of Ajaccio be- 
fore 1789, but was obliged to leave Corsica when his 
family sided with France against the English, who 
came to the island in answer to Paoli’s summons. The 
young priest was half-brother to Letizia Ramolino, 
the mother of Napoleon I and upon arriving in France 
he entered the commissariat department of the army; 
later, in 1795, became commissary of war under Bona- 
parte, then in command of the Armée d’ Italie. When 
religious peace was re-established, Fesch made a 
month’s retreat under the direction of Emery, the 
superior of Saint-Sulpice and re-entered ecclesiastical 
life. During the Consulate he became canon of Bastia 
and helped to negotiate the Concordat of 1801; on 
15 August, 1802, Caprara consecrated him Arch- 
pare He Lyons, and in 1803 Pius VII created him 
cardinal. 
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On 4 April, 1803, Napoleon appointed Cardinal 
Fesch successor to Cacault as ambassador to Rome, 
giving him Chateaubriand for secretary. The early 
pe of his sojourn in the Eternal City was noted for 

is differences with Chateaubriand and his efforts to 
have the Concordat extended to the Italian Republic. 
He prevailed upon Pius VII to go to Paris in 
person and crown Napoleon. This was Fesch’s 
greatest achievement. He accompanied the pope to 
France and, as grand almoner, blessed the marriage 
of Napoleon and Josephine before the coronation cere- 
mony took place. By a decree issued in 1805, the 
missionary institutions of Saint-Lazare and Saint- 
Sulpice were placed under the direction of Cardinal 
Fesch, who, laden with this new responsibility, re- 
turned to Rome. In 1806, after the occupation of 
Ancona by French troops, and Napoleon’s letter pro- 
claiming himself 
Emperor of Rome, 
Alquier was named 
to succeed Fesch 
as ambassador to 
Rome. Returning 
to his archiepisco- 
pal See of Lyons, 
the cardinal re- 
mained in close 
touch with his 
nephew’s religious 
policy and strove, 
occasionally with 
success, to obviate 
certain irreparable 
mistakes. He ac- 
cepted the coadju- 
torship to Dalberg, 
prince-primate, 
in the See of Rat- 
isbon, but, in 1808, 
refused the em- 

eror’s offer of the Archbishopric of Paris, for which 
* could not have obtained canonical institution. Al- 
though powerless to prevent either the rupture between 
Napoleon and the pope in 1809 or the closing of the semi- 
naries of Saint-Lazare, Saint-Esprit, and the Missions 
Etrangéres, Fesch nevertheless managed to deter 
Napoleon from signing a decree relative to the inde- 
pendence of the Gallican Church. He consented to 
bless Napoleon’s marriage with Marie-Louise, but, 
according to the researches of Geoffroy de Grand- 
maison, he was not responsible to the same extent as 
the members of the diocesan officialité for the illegal 
annulment of the emperor’s first marriage. 

In 1809 and 1810 Fesch presided over the two eccle- 
siastical commissions charged with the question of 
canonical institution of bishops, but the proceedings 
were so conducted that neither commission adopted 
any schismatic resolutions. As its president, he 
opened the National Council of 1811, but at the very 
outset he took and also administered the oath 
(forma juramenti professionis fidei) required by the 
Bull “Injunctum nobis” of Pius IV; it was decided by 
eight votes out of eleven that the method of canonical 
institution could not be altered independently of the 
pope. A message containing the assurance of the 
cardinal’s loyalty, and addressed to the supreme pon- 
tiff, then in exile at Fontainebleau, caused Fesch to in- 
cur the emperor’s disfavour and to forfeit the subsidy 
of 150,000 florins which he had received as Dalberg’s 
coadjutor. Under the Restoration and the Mon- 
archy of July, Fesch lived at Rome, his Archdiocese 
of Lyons being in charge of an administrator. He died 
without again returning to France and left a splendid 
collection of pictures, a part of which was bequeathed 
to his episcopal city. 

As a diplomat, Fesch sometimes employed ques- 
tionable methods. His relationship to the emperor 
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and his cardinalitial dignity often made his position a 
difficult one; at least he could never be accused of 
approving the violent measures resorted to by Napo- 
leon. As archbishop, he was largely instrumental in 
re-establishing the Brothers of Christian Doctrine and 
recalling the Jesuits, under the name of Pacanarists. 
The Archdiocese of Lyons is indebted to him for some 
eminently useful institutions. It must be admitted, 
moreover, that in his pastoral capacity. Fesch took a 
genuine interest in the education of priests. 


Lyonnet, Le cardinal Fesch, archevéque de Lyon, primat des 
Gaules (Paris, 1841); Carrer, La vérité sur le cardinal Fesch 
(Lyons, 1842); Ip., Défense de la vérité sur le cardinal Fesch et 
sur administration apostolique de Lyon (Lyons, 1843); Ricarp, 
Le cardinal Fesch (Paris, 1893); GRANDMAISON, Napoléon et les 
cardinaux noirs (Paris, 1898). 
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Fessler, Josnr, Bishop of St. Pélten in Austria, 
and secretary of the Vatican Council; b. 2 December, 
1813, at Lochau near Bregenz in the Vorarlberg; d. 25 
April, 1872. His parents were peasants. He early 
showed great abilities. His classical studies were done 
at Feldkirch, his philosophy at Innsbruck, including a 
year of legal studies, and his theology at Brixen. He 
was ordained priest in 1837, and, after a year as 
master in a school at Innsbruck, studied for two more 
years in Vienna. He then became professor of eccle- 
siastical history and canon law in the theological 
school at Brixen, 1841-52. He published at the re- 
quest of the Episcopal Conference of Wiirzburg, in 
1848, a useful little book “ Ueber die Provincial-Concil- 
ien und Diécesan-Synoden” (Innsbruck, 1849), and in 
1850-1 the well-known “Institutiones Patrologie, 
quas ad frequentiorem utiliorem et faciliorem SS. 
Patrum lectionem promovendam concinnavit J. Fess- 
ler”? (Innsbruck, 2 vols., 8vo). This excellent work 
superseded the unfinished books of Méhler and Per- 
maneder, and was not surpassed by the subsequent 
works of Alzogand Nirschl. In its new edition by the 
late Prof. Jungmann of Louvain (Innsbruck, 1890-6), 
it is still of great value to the student, in spite of the 
newer information given by Bardenhewer. From 1856 
to 1861 Fessler was professor of canon law in the Uni- 
versity of Vienna, after making special studies for six 
months at Rome. He was consecrated as assistant 
bishop to the Bishop of Brixen, Dr. Gasser, on 31 
March, 1862, and became his vicar-general for the 
Vorarlberg. On 23 Sept., 1864, he was named by the 
emperor Bishop of St. Pélten, not far from Vienna. 
When at Rome in 1867 he was named assistant at the 
papalthrone. In 1869 Pope Pius IX proposed Bishop 
Fessler to the Congregation for the direction of the 
coming Vatican Council as secretary to the council. 
The appointment was well received, the only objection 
being from Cardinal Caterini who thought the choice 
of an Austrian might make the other nations jealous. 
Bishop Fessler was informed of his appointment on 
27 March, and as the pope wished him to come with all 
speed to Rome, he arrived there on 8 July, after hastily 
dispatching the business of his diocese. He had a 
pro-secretary and two assistants. It was certainly 
wise to choose a prelate whose vast and intimate ac- 
quaintance with the Fathers and with ecclesiastical 
history was equalled only by his thorough knowledge of 
canon law. He seems to have given universal satis- 
faction by his work as secretary, but the burden was a 
heavy one, and in spite of his excellent constitution his 
untiring labours were thought to have been the cause 
of hisearly death. Before the council he published an 
opportune work “Das letzte und das nichste allge- 
meine Konzil” (Freiburg, 1869), and after the coun- 
cil he replied in a masterly brochure to the attack on 
the council by Dr. Schulte, professor of canon law and 
German law at Prague. Dr. Schulte’s pamphlet on 
the power of the Roman popes over princes, countries, 
peoples, and individuals, in the light of their acts since 
the reign of Gregory VII, was very similar in character 
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to the Vaticanism pamphlet of Mr. Gladstone, and 
rested on just the same fundamental misunderstanding 
of the dogma of Papal Infallibility as defined by the 
Vatican Council. The Prussian Government promptly 
appointed Dr. Schulte to a professorship at Bonn, 
while it imprisoned Catholic priests and bishops. Fess- 
ler’s reply, ‘Die wahre und die falsche Unfehlbarkeit 
der Paipste” (Vienna, 1871), was translated into French 
by Cosquin, editor of ‘Le Frangais”, and into English 
by Father Ambrose St. John, of the Birmingham Ora- 
tory (The true and false Infallibility of the Popes, 
London, 1875). It is still an exceedingly valuable 
explanation of the true doctrine of Infallibility as 
taught by the great Italian “ Ultramontane” theolo- 
gians, such as Bellarmine in the sixteenth century, P. 
Ballerini in the eighteenth, and Perrone in the nine- 
teenth. But it was difficult for those who had been 
fighting against the definition to realize that the “ In- 
fallibilists” had wanted no more than this. Bishop 
Hefele of Rottenburg, who had strongly opposed the 
definition, and afterwards loyally accepted it, said he 
entirely agreed with the moderate view taken by 
Bishop Fessler, but doubted whether such views would 
be accepted as sound in Rome. It was clear, one 
would have thought, that the secretary of the council 
was likely to know; and the hesitations of the pious 
and learned Hefele were removed by the warm Brief of 


approbation which Pius TX addressed to the author. 
Anton ErpincrEr, Dr. Joseph Fessler, Bischof v. St. Pélten, 
ein Lebensbild (Brixen, 1874); MirrmrrutzNner in Kirchenlexi- 
kon; GRANDERATH AND Krrcn, Geschichte des Vaticanischen 
Konzils (Freiburg im Br., 2 vols., 1903). 
JOHN CHAPMAN. 


Feti, Dommnico, an Italian painter; b. at Rome, 
1589; d. at Venice, 1624. He was a pupil of Cigoli 
(Ludovico Cardi, 1559-1613), or at least was much in- 
fluenced by this master during his sojourn in Rome. 
From the end of the sixteenth century Rome again 
became what she had ceased to be after the sack of 
1527, the metropolis of the beautiful. The jubilee of 
the year 1600 marked the triumph of the papacy. 
Art, seeking its pole now at Parma, now at Venice, 
now at Bologna, turning towards Rome, concentrated 
itself there. Crowds of artists flocked thither. This 
was the period in which were produced the master- 
pieces of the Carracci, Caravaggio, Domenichino, Guido, 
not counting those of many cosmopolitan artists, such 
as the brothers Bril, Elsheimer, etc., and between 1600 
and 1610 Rubens, the great master of the century, 
paid three visits to Rome. This exceptional period 
was that of Domenico’s apprenticeship; the labour, 
the unique fermentation in the world of art, resulted, 
as is well known, in the creation of an art which in its 
essential characteristics became for more than a cen- 
tury that of all Europe. For the old local and pro- 
vincial schools (Florentine; Umbrian, etc.) Rome had 
the privilege of substituting a new one which was 
characterized by its universality. Out of a mixture of 
so many idioms and dialects she evolved an interna- 
tional language, the style which is called baroque. 
The discredit thrown on this school should not lead 
us to ignore its grandeur. In reality, the reorganiza- 
tion of modern painting dates from it. 

Domenico is one of the most interesting types of 
this great evolution. Eclecticism, the fusion of divers 
characteristics of Correggio, Barrochi, Veronese, was 
already apparent in the work of Cigoli. To these Feti 
added much of the naturalism of Caravaggio. From 
him he borrowed his vulgar types, his powerful mobs, 
his Bohemians, his beggars in heroic rags. From him 
also he borrowed his violent illuminations, his novel 
and sometimes fantastic portrayal of the picturesque, 
his rare lights and strong shadows, his famous chia- 
roscuro, which, nevertheless, he endeavoured to de- 
velop into full daylight and the diffuse atmosphere 
of out-of-doors. He did not have time to succeed 
completely in this. His colouring is often dim, crude, 
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and faded, though at times it assumes a golden patina 
and seems to solve the problem of conveying mysteri- 
ous atmospheric effects. 

At an early age Domenico went to Mantua with 
Cardinal Gonzaga, later Duke of Mantua, to whom he 
became court painter (hence his surname of Manto- 
vano), and he felt the transient influence of Giulio Ro- 
mano. His frescoes in the cathedral, however, are the 
least characteristic and the feeblest of his works. 
Domenico was not a good frescoist. Like all modern 
painters he made use of oils too eta By de- 
grees he abandoned his decorative ambitions. He 
painted few altar-pieces, preference leading him to 
execute easel pictures. For the most part these dealt 
with religious subjects, but conceived in an intimate 
manner for private devotion. Scarcely any of his 
themes were historical, and few taken from among 
those, such as the Nativity, Calvary, or the entomb- 
ment, which had been presented so often by painters. 
He preferred subjects more human and less dogmatic, 
more in touch with daily life, romance, and poetry. 
He drew by preference from the parables, as in “The 
Labourers in the Vineyard’’, “The Lost Coin’’ (Pitti 
Palace, Florence), “The Good Samaritan’’, “The Re- 
turn of the Prodigal Son”’ (and others at the Museum 
of Dresden). Again he chose picturesque scenes from 
the Bible, such as “ Elias in the Wilderness’ (Berlin) 
ae the history of Tobias (Dresden and St. Peters- 

urg). 

It is astonishing to find in the canvases of this Ital- 
ian nearly the whole repertoire of Rembrandt’s sub- 
jects. They had a common liking for the tenderest 
parts of the Gospel, for the scenes of every day, of the 
“eternal present’’, themes for genre pictures. But 
this is not all. Domenico was not above reproach. 
It was his excesses which shortened his life. May we 
not assume that his art is but a history of the sinful 
soul, a poem of repentance such as Rembrandt was to 
present? There is found in both painters the same 
confidence, the same sense of the divine Protection in 
spite of sin (cf. Feti’s beautiful picture, “The Angel 
Guardian’’ at the Louvre), and also, occasionally, the 
same anguish, the same disgust of the world and the 
flesh as in that rare masterpiece, “Melancholy”’, in the 
same museum. Thus Domenico was in the way of 
becoming one of the first masters of lyric painting, and 
he was utilizing to the perfection of his art all thathe 
could learn at Venice when he died in that city, worn 
out with pleasure, at the age of thirty-four. There is 
no good life of this curious artist. His principal 
works are to be found at Dresden (11 pictures), St. 
Petersburg, Vienna, Florence, and Paris. 

Baauionn, Le vite de’ pittore (Rome, 1642), 155; Lanzt, 
Storia pittorica dell’ Italiana (Milan, 1809); tr. Roscon (Lon- 
don, 1847), I, 471; II, 339; Cuarites Bianc, Histoire des pein- 
tres: Ecole romaine (Paris, s. d.); BuRCKHARDT, Cicerone, ed. 
Bopz, Fr. tr. (Paris, 1897), 809, 816; Worrmann, Maleret 
(Leipzig, 1888), III, 233. Lovis GILLeT. 


Fetishism means the religion of the fetish. The 
word fetish is derived through the Portuguese feztico 
from the Latin ere (facere, to do, or to make), 
signifying made by art, artificial (ef. Old English fetys 
in Chaucer). From facio are derived many words 
signifying idol, idolatry, or witchcraft. Later Latin 
has facturart, to bewitch, and factura, witchcraft. 
Hence Portuguese feiti¢o, Italian fatatura, O. Fr. jai- 
ture, meaning witchcraft, magic. 'The word was prob- 
ably first applied to idols and amulets made by hand 
and supposed to possess magi¢ power. In the early 
part of the sixteenth century, the Portuguese, explor- 
ing the West Coast of Africa, found the natives using 
small material objects in their religious worship. 
These they called feitico, but the use of the term has 
never extended beyond the natives on the coast. 
Other names. are bohswm, the tutelary fetishes of the 
Gold Coast; suhman, a term for a private fetish; 
gree-gree on the Liberian coast; monda in the Gabun 
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country; bian among the cannibal Fang; in the Niger 
Delta ju-ju—possibly from the French jouwjou, i. e. a 
doll or toy (Kingsley)—and grou-grou, according to 
some of the same origin, according to others a native 
term, but the natives say that it is “a white man’s 
word’”’. Every Congo leader has his m’kissi; and in 
other tribes a word equivalent to “medicine’’ is used. 
C. de Brosses first employed fetishism as a general 
descriptive term, and claimed for it a share in the 
early development of religious ideas (Du Culte des 
Dieux Fétiches, 1760). He compared the phenomena 
observed in the negro worship of West Africa with 
certain features of the old Egyptian religion. This 
comparison led Pietschmann to emphasize the ele- 
ments of fetishism in the Egyptian religion by starting 
with its magic character. Basthold (1805) claimed as 
fetish “everything produced by nature or art, which 
receives divine honor, including sun, moon, earth, 
air, fire, water, mountains, rivers, trees, stones, im- 
ages, animals, if considered as objects of divine wor- 
ship’. ‘Thus the name became more general, until 
Comte employed it to designate only the lowest stage 
of religious development. In this sense the term is 
used from time to time, e. g. de la Rialle, Schultze, 
Menzies, ein Taking the theory of evolution as 
a basis, Comte affirmed thaf the fundamental law of 
history was that of historic filiation, that is, the Law of 
the ree States. Thus the human race, like the 
human individual, passed through three successive 
stages: the theological or imaginative, illustrated by 
fetishism, polytheism, monotheism; the metaphysical 
or abstract, which differed from the former in explain- 
ing phenomena not by divine beings but by abstract 
powers or essences behind them; the positive or scien- 
tifie, where man enlightened perceives that the only 
realities are not supernatural betes, e. g. God or an- 
gels, nor abstractions, e. g. substances or causes, but 
pene and their laws as discovered by science. 
nder fetishism, therefore, he classed worship of 
heavenly bodies, nature-worship, ete. This theory is 
a pure assumption, yet a long time passed before it 
was cast aside. ‘The ease with which it explained 
everything recommended it to many. Spencer for- 
mally repudiated it (Principles of Sociology), and with 
Tylor made fetishism a pabdtieiion of animism. 
While we may with Tylor consider the theory of 
Comte as abandoned, it is difficult to admit his own 
view. For the spirit supposed to dwell in the fetish is 
not the soul or vital power belonging to that object, 
but a spirit foreign to the object, yet in some way con- 
nected with and embodied init. Lippert (1881), true 
to his exaggerated animism, defines fetishism as “a 
belief in the souls of the departed coming to dwell in 
anything that is tangible in heaven or on earth’’. 
Schultze, analysing the consciousness of savages, says 
that fetishism is a worship of material objects. He 
claims that the narrow circle of savages’ ideas leads 
them to admire and exaggerate the value of very 
small and insignificant objects, to look upon these 
oe anthropopathically as alive, sentient, and 
illing, to connect them with auspicious or inauspi- 
cious events and experiences, and finally to believe 
that such objects require religious veneration. In his 
view these four facts account for the worship of stocks 
and stones, bundles and bows, gores and stripes, 
which we call fetishism. But Schultze considers fet- 
ishism as a portion, not as the whole, of primitive 
religion. By the side of it he puts a worship of spirits, 
and these two forms run parallel for some distance, 
but afterwards meet and give rise to other forms of 
religion. He holds that man ceases to be a fetish- 
a inyaleed as soon as he learns to distinguish the 
spirit from the material object. To Miller and Brin- 
ton the fetish is something more than the mere object 
fel of Prim. Peop., Philadelphia, 1898). Menzies 
History of Religion, p. 129) holds that primitive man, 
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tree, a snake, or an idol, worshipped the very objects 
themselves. He regards the suggestion that these ob- 
jects represented or were even the dwelling-place of 
some spiritual being, as an afterthought, up to which 
man has grown in the lapse of ages. The study of the 
African negro refutes this view. Ellis writes, “ Every 
native with whom I have conversed on the subject has 
laughed at the possibility of its being supposed that he 
could worship or offer sacrifice to some such object as a 
stone, which of itself would be perfectly obvious to his 
senses was a stone only and nothing more’’. 

De La Saussaye regards fetishism as a form of anim- 
ism, i. e. a belief in spirits incorporated in single ob- 
jects, but says that not every kind of worship paid to 


_material objects can be called fetishism, but only that 


which is connected with magic; otherwise the whole 
worship of nature would be fetishism. The stock and 
stone which forms the object of worship is then called 
the fetish. Tylor has rightly declared that it is very 
hard to say whether stones are to be regarded as 
altars, as symbols, or as fetishes. He strives to place 
nature-worship as a connecting link between fetishism 
and polytheism, though he is obliged to admit that the 
single stages of the process defy any accurate descrip- 
tion. Others, e. g. Reville, de La Saussaye, separate 
the worship of nature from animism. To HOffding, 
following Usener, the fetish is only the provisional and 
momentary dwelling-place of a spirit. Others, e. g. 
Lubbock, Happel, insist that the fetish must be con- 
sidered as a means of magic—not being itself the ob- 
ject of worship, but a means by which man is brought 
into close contact with the deity—and as endowed 
with divine powers. De La Saussaye holds that to 
savages fetishes are both objects of religious worship 
and means of magic. Thus a fetish may often be used 
for magic purposes, yet it is more than a mere means 
of magic, as being itself anthropopathic, and often the 
object of religious worship. 

Within the limits of animism, Tiele and Héffding 
distinguish between fetishism and spiritism. Fetish- 
ism contents itself with particular objects in which it 
is supposed a spirit has Jon a longer or a shorter time 
taken up its abode. In spiritism, spirits are not 
bound up with certain objects, but may change their 
mode of revelation, partly at their own discretion, 
partly under the influence of magic. Thus Héffding 
declares that fetishism, as the lowest form of religion, 
is distinguished from spiritism by the special weight 
it attributes to certain definite objects as media of 
psychical activity. In selecting objects of fetishism, 
religion appears, according to Héffding, under the 
guise of desire. He holds that religious ideas are only 
religious in virtue of this connexion between need and 
algal i. e., as elements of desire, and that it is 
only when thus viewed that fetishism can be under- 
stood. Hiibbe-Schleiden, on the contrary, holds that 
fetishism is not a proper designation for a religion, be- 
cause Judaism and Christianity have their fetishes as 
well as the nature religions, and says the word fetish 
should be used as analogous to a word-symbol or em- 
blem. Haddon considers fetishism as a stage of reli- 
gious development. Jevons holds magic and fetish- 
ism to be the negation of religion. He denies that 
fetishism is the primitive religion, or a basis from 
which religion developed, or a stage of religious devel- 
opment. Tohim, fetishism is not only anti-social, and 
therefore anti-religious, he even holds that the atti- 
tude of superiority manifested by the possessor to- 
wards the fetish deprives it of religious value, or rather 
makes it anti-religious. 

The fetish differs from an idol or an amulet, though 
at times it is difficult to distinguish between them. 
An amulet, however, is the pledge of protection of a 
divine power. A fetish may be an image, e. g. the 
New Zealand wakapakoko, or not, but the divine power 
or spirit is supposed to be wholly incorporated in it. 
Farnell says an image may be viewed as a symbol, or 
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as infused with divine power, or as the divinity itself. 
Idolatry in this sense is a higher form of fetishism. 
Farnell does not distinguish clearly between fetish and 
amulet, and calls relics, crucifixes, the Bible itself, 
fetishes. In his view any sacred object is a fetish. 
But objects may be held as sacred by external associa- 
tion with sacred persons or places without having any 
intrinsic sanctity. This loose use of the word has led 
writers to consider the national flag (especially a tat- 
tered battle-flag), the Scottish stone of Scone, the mas- 
cot, the horseshoe, as fetishes, whereas these objects 
have no value in themselves, but are prized merely for 
their associations—real in the case of the battle-flag, 
fancied in the case of the horseshoe. 

The theory advanced by certain writers that 
fetishism represents the earliest stage of religious 
thought, has a twofold basis: (1) philosophical; (2) 
sociological. 

(1) Philosophical Basis: the Theory of Evolution— 
Assuming that primitive man was a semi-brute, or a 
semi-idiot, some writers of the Evolutionist School 
under the influence of Comte taught that man in the 
earliest stage was a fetish-worshipper, instancing in 
proof the African tribes, who in their view repre- 
sent the original state of mankind. This basis is a 
pure assumption. More recent investigation reveals 
clearly the universal belief in a Great God, the Creator 
and Father of mankind, held by the negroes of Africa; 
Comber (Gram. and Dict. of the Congo Language) and 
Wilson (West Guinea) prove the richness of their lan- 
guages in structure and vocabulary; while Tylor, 
Spencer, and most advocates of the animistic theory 
look upon fetishism as by no means primitive, but as a 
decadent form of the belief in spirit and souls. Fi- 
nally, there are no well-authenticated cases of savage 
tribes whose religion consists of fetish-worship only. 

(2) Sociological Basis.—Historians of civilization, 
impressed by the fact that many customs of savagesare 
also found in the highest stages of civilized life, con- 
cluded that the development of the race could best be 
understood by taking the savage level as a starting- 
point. The life of savages is thus the basis of the 
higher development. But this argument can be in- 
verted. For if the customs of savages may be found 
among civilized races, evident traces of higher ideals 
are also found among savages. Furthermore, the 
theory that a savage or a child represents exclusively, 
or even prominently, the life of primitive man, cannot 
be entertained. Writers on the philosophy of reli- 
gion have used the word fetishism in a vague sense, 
susceptible of many shades of meaning. To obtain a 
correct knowledge of the subject, we must go to au- 
thorities like Wilson, Norris, Ellis, and Kingsley, who 
have spent years with the African negroes and have 
made exhaustive investigations onthe spot. By fetish 
or ju-ju is meant the religion of the natives of West 
Africa. Fetishism, viewed from the outside, appears 
strange and complex, but is simple in its underlying 
idea, very logically thought out, and very reasonable 
to the minds of its adherents. The prevailing notion 
in West Guinea seems to be that God, the Creator 
(Anyambé, Anzam), having made the world and filled 
it with inhabitants, retired to some remote corner of 
the universe, and allowed the affairs of the world to 
come under the control of evil spirits. Hence the only 
religious worship performed is directed to these spirits, 
the purpose being to court their favour or ward off 
their displeasure. The Ashantis recognize the exist- 
ence of a Supreme Being, whom they adore in a vague 
manner although, being invisible, He is not repre- 
sented by an idol. At the commencement of the 
world, God was in daily relations with man. He 
came on earth, conversed with men, and all went well. 
But one day He retired in anger from the world, leaving 
its management to subaltern divinities. These are 
spirits which dwell everywhere—in waters, woods, 
rocks—and it is necessary to conciliate them, unless 
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one wishes to encounter their displeasure. Such a 
phenomenon then as fetish- or spirit-worship, existing 
alone without an accompanying belief in a Supreme 
Being who is above all fetishes and other objects of 
worship, has yet to be discovered. Other nations, 
holding the fundamental idea of one God who is Lord 
and Creator, say that this God is too great to interest 
Himself in the affairs of the world; hence after having 
created and organized the world, He charged His sub- 
ordinates with its government. Hence they neglect 
the worship of God for the propitiation of spirits. 
These spirits correspond in their functions to the gods 
of Greek and Roman mythology, but are never con- 
founded with the Supreme Being by the natives. 
Fetishism therefore is a stage where God is quietly 
disregarded, and the worship due to Him is quietly 
transferred to a multitude of spiritual agencies under 
His power, but uncontrolled by it. “All the air and 
the future is peopled by the Bantu”, says Dr. Norris, 
“with a large and indefinite company of spiritual be- 
ings. They have personality and will, and most of the 
human passions, e. g., anger, revenge, generosity, 
gratitude. Though they are all probably malevolent, 

et they may be influenced and made favorable 

y worship.” 

In the face of this animistic view of nature and the 
peculiar logic of the African mind, all the seemingly 
weird forms and ceremonies of fetishism, e. g. the 
fetish or witch-doctor, become but the natural conse- 
quences of the basal idea of the popular religious 
belief. There are grades of spirits in the spirit-world. 
Miss Kingsley holds that fourteen classes of spirits are 
clearly discernible. Dr. Nassau thinks the spirits 
commonly affecting human affairs can be classified 
into six groups. These spirits are different in power 
and functions. The class of spirits that are human 
souls, always remain human souls; they do not become 
deified, nor do they sink in grade permanently. The 
locality of spirits is not only vaguely in the surround- 
ing air, but in prominent natural objects, e. g. caves, 
enormous rocks, hollow trees, dark forests. While all 
can move from place to place, some belong peculiarly 
to certain localities. Their habitations may be nat- 
ural (e. g. large trees, caverns, large rocks, capes, and 
promontories; and for the spirits of the dead, the vil- 
lages where they had dwelt during the lifetime of the 
body, or graveyards) or acquired, e. g. for longer or 
shorter periods under the power wielded by the incan- 
tations of the nganga or native doctor. By his magic 
art any spirit may be localized in any object whatever, 
however small, and thus placed it is under the control 
of the “doctor” and subservient to the wishes of the 
possessor or wearer of the object in which it is con- 
fined. This constitutes a fetish. The fetish-worship- 
per makes a clear distinction between the reverence 
with which he regards a certain material object and 
the worship he renders to the spirit for the time being 
inhabiting it. Where the spirit, for any reason, is 
supposed to have gone out of that thing and defini- 
tively abandoned it, the thing itself is no longer 
reverenced, but thrown away as useless, or sold to'the 
curio-hunting white man. 

Everything the African negro knows by means of 
his senses, he regards as a twofold entity—partly 
spirit, partly not spirit or, as we say, matter. In man 
this twofold entity appears as a corporeal body, and a 
spiritual or “astral” body in shape and feature like 
the former. This latter form of “life” with its “heart” 
can be stolen by magic power while one is asleep, and 
the individual sleeps on, unconscious of his loss. If 
the life-form is returned to him before he awakes, he 
will be unaware that anything unusual has happened. 
If he awakes before this portion of him has been re- 
turned, though he may live for a while, he will sicken 
and eventually die. If the magician who stole the 
“life” has eaten the “heart”, the victim sickens at 
once and dies. The connexion of a certain spirit with 
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a certain mass of matter is not regarded as permanent. 
The native will point out a lightning-struck tree, and 
tell you its spirit has been killed, i. e., the spirit is not 
actually dead, but has fled and lives elsewhere. When 
the cooking pot is broken, its spirit has been lost. If 
his weapon fails, it is because some one has stolen the 
spirit, or made it sick by witchcraft. In every action 
of life he shows how much he lives with a great, power- 
ful spirit-world around him. Before starting to hunt or 
fight, he rubs medicine into his weapons to strengthen 
the spirit within them, talking to them the while, 
telling them what care he has taken of them and what 
he has given them before, though it was hard to give, 
and begging them not to fail him now. He may be 
seen bending over the river, talking with proper in- 
cantations to its spirit, asking that, when it meets an 
enemy, it will upset the canoe and destroy the occu- 
pant. The African believes that each human soul has 
a certain span of life due or natural toit. It should be 
born, grow up through childhood, youth, and man- 
hood to old age. If this does not happen, it is because 
some malevolent influence has blighted it. Hence the 
Africans’ prayers to the spirits are always: “ Leave us 
alone!” “Go away!” “Come not into this town, 
plantation, house; we have never injured you. Go 
away!” This malevolent influence which cuts short 
the soul-life may act of itself in various ways, but a 
coercive witchcraft may have been at work. Hence 
the vast majority of deaths—almost all deaths in 
which no trace of blood is shown—are held to have 
been produced by human beings, acting through 
spirits in their command, and from this idea springs 
the widespread belief in witches and witchcraft. 

Thus every familiar object in the daily life of these 
people is touched with some curious fancy, and every 
trivial action is regulated by a reference to unseen 
spirits who are unceasingly watching an opportunity 
to hurt or annoy mankind. Yet upon close inspec- 
tion the tenets of this religion are vague and unformu- 
lated, for with every tribe and every district belief 
varies, and rites and ceremonies diverge. The fetish- 
man, jetizero, nganga, chitbone, is the authority on all 
religious observances. He offers the expiatory sacri- 
fice to the spirits to keep off evil. He is credited with 
a controlling influence over the elements, winds and 
waters obey the waving of his charm, i. e. a bundle of 
feathers, or the whistle through the magic antelope 
horn. He brings food for the departed, prophesies, 
and calls down rain. One of his principal duties is to 
find out evil-doers, that is, persons who by evil magic 
have caused sickness or death. He is the exorcist of 
spirits, the maker of charms (i. e. fetishes), the pre- 
seriber and regulator of ceremonial rites. He can 
discover who “ate the heart’’ of the chief who died 

esterday; who caused the canoe to upset and gave 
ves to the crocodiles and the dark waters of the 
Congo; or even “who blighted the palm trees of the 
village and dried up their sap, causing the supply of 
malafu to cease; or who drove away the rain from a 
district, and withheld its field of nguba’”’ (ground-nuts). 
The fetish doctors can scarcely be said to form a class. 
They have no organization, and are honoured only in 
their own districts, unless.they be called specially to 
minister in another place. In their ceremonies they 
make the people dance, sing, play, beat drums, and 
they spot their bodies with their “medicines’’. Any- 
one may choose the profession for himself, and large 
fees are demanded for services. 

Among the natives on the lower Congo is found the 
ceremony of n’kimba, i. e. the initiation of young men 
into the mysteries and rites of their religion. Every 
village in this region has its n’kimba enclosure, gener- 
ally a walled-in tract of half an acre in extent buried 
in a thick grove of trees. Inside the enclosure are the 
huts of the nganga and his assistants, as well as of 
those receiving instruction. The initiated alone are 
permitted to enter the enclosure, where a new lan- 
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guage is learned in which they can talk on religious 
matters without being understood by the people. In 
other parts of the Congo the office falls on an indi- 
vidual in quite an accidental manner, e. g. because 
fortune has in some way distinguished him from his 
fellows. Every unusual action, display of skill, or 
superiority is attributed to the intervention of some 
supernatural power. Thus the future nganga usually 
begins his career by some lucky adventure, e. g. 
prowess in hunting, success in fishing, bravery in war. 
He is then regarded as possessing some charm, or as . 
enjoying the protection of some spirit. In considera- 
tion of payment he pretends to impart his power to 
others by means of charms, i. e. fetishes consisting of 
different herbs, stones, pieces of wood, antelope horns, 
skin and feathers tied in little bundles, the possession 
of which is supposed to yield to the purchaser the 
same power over spirits as the nganga himself enjoys. 

The fetish-man always carries in his sack a strange 
assortment of articles out of which he makes the 
fetishes. The flight of the poisonous arrow, the rush 
of the maddened buffalo, or the venomous bite of the 
adder, can be averted by these charms; with their 
assistance the waters of the Congo may be safely 
crossed. The Moloki, ever ready to pounce on men, 
is checked by the power of the nganga. The eye-teeth 
of leopards are an exceedingly valuable fetish on the 
Kroocoast. The Kabinda negroes wear on their necks 
a little brown shell sealed with wax to preserve intact 
the fetish-medicine within. A fetish is anything that 
attracts attention by its curious shape (e. g. an anchor) 
or by its behaviour, or anything seen in a dream, and 
is generally not shaped to represent the spirit. A 
fetish may be such by the force of its own proper 
spirit, but more commonly a spirit is supposed to be 
attracted to the object from without (e. g. the suh- 
man), whether by the incantations of the nganga or 
not. These wandering spirits may be natural spirits 
or ghosts. The Melanesians believe that the souls of 
the dead act through bones, while the independent 
spirits choose stones as their mediums (Brinton, Re- 
ligions of Prim. Peoples, New York, 1897). Ellis says, 
if a man wants a suhman (a fetish), he takes some 
object (a rudely cut wooden image, a stone, a root of a 
plant, or some red earth placed in a pan), and then 
calls on a spirit of Sasabonswm (a genus of deities) to 
enter the object prepared, promising it offerings and 
worship. If a spirit consents to take up its residence 
in the object, a low hissing sound is heard, and the 
suhman is complete. 

Every house in the Congo village has its m’kissi; 
they are frequently put over the door or brought in- 
side, and are supposed to protect the house from fire 
and robbery. The selection of the object in which the 
at is to reside is made by the native nganga. The 
ability to conjure a free wandering spirit into the nar- 
row limits of this material object, and to compel or 
subordinate its power to the service of. some desig- 
nated person and for a special purpose, rests with him. 
The favourite articles used to confine spirits are skins 
(especially tails of busheats), horns of the antelope, nut- 
shells, snail-shells, eagles’ claws and feathers, tails and 
heads of snakes, stones, roots, herbs, bones of any 
animal (e. g. small horns of gazelles or of goats), teeth 
and claws of leopards, but especially human bones—of 
ancestors or of renowned men, but particularly of 
enemies or white men. Newly made graves are rifled 
for them, and among the bodily parts most prized are 
portions of human skulls, human eyeballs, especially 
those of whitemen. But anything may be chosen—a 
stick, string, bead, stone, or rag of cloth. Apparently 
there is no limit to the number of spirits; there is 
literally no limit to the number and character of the 
articles in which they may be confined. As, however, 
the spirits may quit the objects, it is not always cer- 
tain that fetishes possess extraordinary powers; they 
must be tried and give proof of their efficiency before 
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they can be implicitly trusted. Thus, according to 
Ellis, the natives of the Gold Coast put their bohsum 
in fire as a probation, for the fire never injures the true 
bohsum. A fetish then, in the strict sense of the word, 
is any material object consecrated by the nganga or 
magic doctor with a variety of ceremonies and pro- 
cesses, by virtue of which some spirit is supposed to 
become localized in that object, and subject to the 
will of the possessor. 

These objects are filled or rubbed by the nganga 
with a mixture compounded of various substances, 
selected according to the special work to be accom- 
plished by the fetish. Its value, however, depends 
not on itself, nor solely on the nature of these sub- 
stances, but on the skill of the nganga in dealing with 
spirits. Yet there is a relation, difficult sometimes for 
the foreigner to grasp, between the substances selected 
and the object to be attained by the fetish. Thus, to 


give the possessor bravery or strength, some part of a 


leopard or of an elephant is selected; to give cunning, 
some part of a gazelle; to give wisdom, some part of 
the human brain ; to give courage, a portion of the heart; 
to give influence, some part of the eye. These sub- 
stances are supposed to please and attract some spirit, 
which is satisfied to reside in them and to aid their 
possessor. The fetish is compounded in secret, with 
the accompaniment of drums, dancing, invocations, 
looking into mirrors or limpid water to see faces human 
or spiritual, and is packed into the hollow of the shell 
or bone, or smeared over the stick or stone. If power 
over some one be desired, the nganga must receive 
crumbs from the food, clippings of the finger-nails, 
some hair, or even a drop of blood of the person, which 
is mixed in the compound. So fearful are the natives 
of power being thus obtained over them, that they 
have their hair cut by a friend; and even then it is 
carefully burned, or cast into the river, If one is 
accidentally cut, he stamps out the blood that has 
dropped on the ground, or cuts away the wood which 
it has saturated. 

The African negro in appealing to the fetish is 
prompted by fear alone. ‘There is no confession, no 
love, rarely thanksgiving. The being to whom he ap- 
peals isnot God. ‘True he does not deny that God is; 
if asked, he will acknowledge His existence. Very 
rarely and only in extreme emergencies, however, 
does he make an appeal to Him, for according to his 
belief God is so far off, so inaccessible, so indifferent 
to human wants, that a petition to Him would be 
almost vain. He therefore turns to some one of the 
mass of spirits whom he believes to be ever near and 
observant of human affairs, in which, as former 
human beings, some of them once had part. He 
seeks not spiritual, but purely physical, safety. A 
sense of moral and spiritual need is lost sight of, 
although not quite eliminated, for he believes in a 
good and a bad. But the dominant feeling is fear 
of possible natural injury from human or subsidized 
spiritual enemies. This physical salvation is sought 
either by prayer, sacrifice, and certain other cere- 
monies rendered to the spirit of the fetish or to 
non-localized spirits, or by the use of charms or amu- 
lets. These charms may be material, i. e. fetishes; 
vocal, e. g. utterances of cabbalistic words which are 
supposed to have power over the local spirits; ritual, 
e. g. prohibited food, i. e. orunda, for which any article 
of food may be selected and made sacred to the spirit. 
At night the Congo chief will trace a slender line of 
ashes round his hut, and firmly believe that he has 
erected a barrier which will protect him and his till 
morning against the attacks of the evil spirit. 

The African believes largely in preventive measures, 
and his fetishes are chiefly of this order. When least 
conscious, he may be offending some spirit with power 
to work him ill; he must therefore be supplied with 
charms for every season and occasion. Sleeping, eat- 
ing, drinking, he must be protected from hostile in- 
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fluences by his fetishes. These are hung on the 
plantation fence, or from the branches of plants in the 
garden, either to prevent theft or to sicken the thief; 
over the doorway of the house, to bar the entrance of 
evil; from the bow of the canoe, to ensure a successful 
voyage; they are worn on the arm in hunting to ensure 
an accurate aim; on any part of the person, to give 
success in loving, hating, planting, fishing, buying; 
and so through the whole range of daily work and 
interests. Some kinds, worn on a bracelet or neck- 
lace, ward off sickness. The new-born infant has a 
health-knot tied about its neck, wrist, orloins. Before 
every house in Whydah, the seaport of Dahomey, one 
may perceive a cone of baked clay, the apex of which 
is discoloured with libations of palm-oil, etc. To the 
end of their lives the people keep on multiplying, re- 
newing, or altering these fetishes. 

In fetish-worship the African negro uses prayer and 
sacrifice. The stones heaped by passers-by at the base 
of some great tree or rock, the leaf cast from a passing 
canoe towards a point of land on the river bank, are 
silent acknowledgements of the presence of the omb- 
wiris (i.e. spirits of the place). Food is offered, as also 
blood-offerings of a fowl, a goat, or a sheep. Until 
recently human sacrifices were offered, e. g. to the sacred 
crocodiles of the Niger Delta; to the spirits of the oil- 
rivers on the upper Guinea coast, where annual sacri- 
fices of a maiden were made for success in foreign com- 
merce; the thousands of captives killed at the “annual 
custom’’ of Dahomey for the safety of the king and 
nation. In fetishism prayer has a part, but it is not 
prominent, and not often formal and public. Ejacula- 
tory prayer is constantly made in the utterance of cab- 
balistic words, phrases, or sentences adopted by, or 
assigned to, almost every one by parent or doctor. 
According to Ellis no coercion of the fetish is attempted 
on the Gold Coast, but Kidd states that the negro of 
Guinea beats his fetish, if his wishes are frustrated, 
and hides it in nis waistcloth when he is. about to do 
anything of which he is ashamed. 

The fetish is used not only as a preventive of or de- 
fence against evil (i. e. white art), but also as a means 
of offence, i. e. black art or witchcraft in the full sense, 
which always connotes a possible taking of life. The 
half-civilized negro, while repudiating the fetish as a 
black art, feels justified in retaining it as a white art, 
i. e. aS a weapon of defence. Those who practise the 
black art are all “wizards’’ or “witches’’-—names 
never given to practisers of the white art. The user 
of the white art uses no concealment; a practitioner of 
the black art denies it, and carries on its practice se- 
cretly. The black art is supposed to consist of evil 
practices to cause sickness and death. Its medicines, 
dances, and enchantments are also used in the pro- 
fessed innocent white art; the difference is in the work 
which the spirit is entrusted to perform. Not ever 
one who uses white artis able to use also the blac 
art. Anyone believing in the fetish can use the white 
art without subjecting himself to the charge of 
being a wizard. Only a wizard can cause sickness 
or death. Hence witcheraft belief includes witch- 
craft murder. 

There exists in Bantu a society called the “ Witch- 
craft Company’’, whose members hold secret meetings 
at midnight in the depths of the forest to plot sickness 
or death. The owl is their sacred bird, and their 
signal-call is an imitation of its hoot. They profess to 
leave their corporeal bodies asleep in their huts, and it 
is only their spirit-bodies that attend the meeting, 
passing through walls and over tree-tops with instant 
rapidity. At the meeting they have visible, audible, 
and tangible communications with spirits. They have 
feasts, at which is eaten “the heart-life’’ of some 
human being, who through this loss of his “heart?? 
falls sick and dies unless the “heart’’ be restored. 
The early cock-crow is a warning for them to disperse, 


for they fear the advent of the morning star, as, should. 
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the sun rise upon them before they reach their cor- 
poreal bodies, all their plans would fail and they would 
sicken. They dread cayenne pepper; should its 
bruised leaves or pods be rubbed over their corporeal 
bodies during their absence, their spirits are unable to 
re-enter, and their bodies die or waste miserably away. 
This society was introduced by black slaves to the 
West Indies, e. g. Jamaica and Hayti, and to the 
Southern States as Voodoo worship. Thus Voodooism 
or Odoism is simply African fetishism transplanted to 
American soil. Authentic records are procurable of 
midnight meetings held in Hayti, as late as 1888, at 
which human beings, especially children, were killed 
and eaten at the secret feasts. Huropean goyern- 
ments in Africa have put down the practice of the 
black art, yet so deeply is it implanted in the belief of 
the natives that Dr. Norris does not hesitate to say it 
would revive if the whites were to withdraw. 
Fetishism in Africa is not only a religious belief; it 
is a system of government and a medical profession, 
although the religious element is fundamental and 
colours all the rest. The fetish-man, therefore, is 
riest, judge, and physician. ‘To the believers in the 
etish the killing of those guilty of witchcraft is a judi- 
cial act; it is not murder, but execution. The fetish- 
man has power to condemn to death. A judicial sys- 
tem does not exist. Whatever rules there are, are 
handed down by tradition, and the persons familiar 
with these old sayings and customs are present in the 
trial of disputed matters. Fetishes are set up to pun- 
ish offenders in certain cases where it is considered 
specially desirable to make the law operative though 
the crimes cannot be detected (e. g. theft). The fe- 
tish is supposed to be able not only to detect but to 
punish the transgressor. In cases of death the charge 
of witchcraft is made, and the relatives seek a fetish- 
man, who employs the ordeal by poison, fire or other 
tests to detect the guilty person. Formerly mbwaye 
(i. e. ordeal by poison) was performed by giving to the 
accused a poisonous drink, the accuser also having to 
take the test to prove their sincerity. If he vomited 
immediately he was innocent; if he was shown guilty, 
the accusers were the executioners. On the upper 
coast of Guinea the test is a solution of the sassa- 
wood, and is called “red water’’; at Calabar, the solu- 
tion of a bean; in the Gabun country, of the akazya 
leaf or bark; farther south in the Nkami country, it is 
called mbundu. The distinction between poison and 
fetish is vague in the minds of many natives, to whom 
oison is only another material form of a fetish power. 
t has been estimated that for every natural death at 
least one—and often ten or more—has been executed. 
The judicial aspect of fetishism is revealed most 
plainly in the secret societies (male and female) of 
crushing power and far-reaching influence, which be- 
fore the advent of the white man were the court of last 
appeal for individual and _ tribal disputes. Of this 
kind were the Egbo of the Niger Delta, Ukuku of the 
Corisco region, Yasi of the Ogowé, M’wetyi of the She- 
kani, Bweti of the Bakele, Inda and Njémbé of the 
Mpongwe, Ukuku and Malinda of the Batanga region. 
All of these societies had for their primary object the 
laudable one of government, and, for this purpose, 
they fostered the superstitious dread with which the 
fetish was regarded by the natives. But the arbitrary 
means employed in their management, the oppressive 
influences at work, the false representations indulged 
in, made them almost allevil. They still exist among 
the interior tribes; on the coast, they have either 
been entirely suppressed or exist only for amusement 
(e. g. Ukuku in Gabun), or as a traditional custom 
(e. g. Njémbé). The Ukuku society claimed the gov- 
ernment of the country. To put “Ukuku on the 
white man’”’ meant to boycott him, i. e. that no one 
should work for him, no one should sell food or drink 
to him; he was not allowed to go to his own spring. In 
Dahomey the fetish-priests are a kind of secret police 
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for the despotic king. Thus, while witchcraft was the 
religion of the natives, these societies constituted their 
government. 

Although sickness is spoken of among the natives as 
a disease, yet the patient is said to be sick because of 
an evil spirit, and it is believed that when this is 
driven out by the magician’s benevolent spirit, the 
patient will recover. When the heathen negro is sick, 
the first thing is to call the “doctor’’ to find out what 
spirit by invading the body has caused the sickness. 
The diagnosis is made by drum, dance, frenzied song, 
mirror, fumes of drugs, consultation of relics, and con- 
versation with the spirit itself. Next must be decided 
the ceremony peculiar to that spirit, the vegetable and 
mineral substances supposed to be either pleasing or 
offensive to it. If these cannot be obtained, the pa- 
tient must die. The witch-doctor believes that his 
incantations have subsidized the power of a spirit, 
which forthwith enters the body of the patient and, 
searching through its vitals, drives out the antagoniz- 
ing spirit which is the supposed actual cause of the dis- 
ease. The nkinda, “the spirit of disease’’, is then 
confined by the doctor in a prison, e. g. in a section of 
sugar-cane stalk with its leaves tied together. The 
component parts of any fetish are regarded by the na- 
tives as we regard the drugs of our materia medica. 
Their drugs, however, are esteemed operative not 
through certain inherent chemical qualities, but in 
consequence of the presence of the spirit to whom they 
are favourite media. This spirit is induced to act by 
the pleasing enchantments of the magic-doctor. The 
nganga, as surgeon and physician, shows more than 
considerable skill in extracting bullets from wounded 
warriors, and in the knowledge of herbs as poisons 
and antidotes. 

Whether the black slaves brought to America the 
okra or found it already existing on the continent is 
uncertain, but the term gumbo is undoubtedly of Afri- 
can origin, as also is the term mbenda (peanuts or 
ground-nuts), corrupted into pindar in some of the 
Southern States. The folk-lore of the African slave 
survives in Uncle Remus’s tales of “Br’er Rabbit”’. 
Br’er Rabbit is an American substitution for Brother 
Nja (Leopard) or Brother Jhélt (Gazelle) in Paia 
N’jambi’s (the Creator’s) council of speaking animals. 
Jevons holds that fetishes are private only, although, 
in fact, not only individuals, but families and tribes 
have fetishes. The fetish Dewte at Krakje and Atia 
Yaw of Okwaou were known and feared for leagues 
around. In the Benga tribe of West Africa the fam- 
ily fetish is known by the name of Yaka. It is a 
bundle of the parts of bodies of their dead, i. e. first 
joints of fingers and toes, lobe of ear, hair. The value 
of Yaka depends on the spirits of the family dead being 
associated with the portions of their bodies, and this 
combination is effected by the prayer and incantation 
of the doctor. The Yaka is appealed to in family 
emergencies, e. g. disease, death, when ordinary fe- 
tishes fail. This rite is very expensive and may require 
a month, during which time all work is suspended. 

The observances of fetish-worship fade away into 
the customs and habits of everyday life by gradations, 
so that in some of the superstitious beliefs, while there 
may be no formal handling of a fetish amulet contain- 
ing a spirit nor actual prayer nor sacrifice, neverthe- 
less spiritism is the thought and is more or less con- 
sciously held, and consequently the term fetish might 
perhaps be extended to them. The superstition of 
the African negro is different from that of the Chris- 
tian, for it is the Pe and logical application of 
his religion. To the Christian it is a pitiful weakness; 
to the negro, a trusted belief. Thus some birds and 
beasts are of ill omen, others of good omen. The 
mournful hooting of an owl at midnight is a warning of 
death, and all who hear the call will hasten to the 
wood and drive away the messenger of ill-tidings with 
sticks and stones. Hence arises the belief in the 
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power of Ngoi, Moloki, N’doshi or Uvengwa (i. ©., 
evil-spirited leopard, like the German werewolf), viz., 
that certain possessors of evil spirits have ability to 
assume the guise of an animal, and reassume at will 
thehuman form. To this superstition must be referred 
the reverence shown fetish leopards, hippopotami, 
crocodiles, sokos (large monkeys of the gorilla 
type). 

(See AMutet, Anmism, Derry, Inotatry, Maaic, 
NarurisM, RELIGION, SPIRITISM, TOTEMISM, SHAMAN- 
ISM, SYMBOLISM.) 
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Feuardent, Francois, Franciscan, theologian and 
preacher of the Ligue, b. at Coutances, Normandy, in 
1539; d. at Paris, 1 Jan., 1610. Having completed 
his humanities at Bayeux, he joined the Friars 
Minor. After the novitiate, he was sent to Paris to 
continue his studies, where he received (1576) the de- 
gree of Doctor in Theology and taught with great suc- 
cess at the university. He took a leading part in the 
political and religious troubles in which France was 
involved at that time. With John Boucher and 
Bishop Rose of Senlis, he was one of the foremost 
preachers in the cause of the Catholic Ligue, and, as 
Roennus remarks in an appendix to Feuardent’s 
“Theomachia’’, there was not a church in Paris in 
which he had not preached. Throughout France and 
beyond the frontiers in Lorraine and Flanders, he was 
an eloquent and ardent defender of the Faith. Never- 
theless, even Pierre de l’Etoile, a fierce adversary of 
the Ligue, recognizes in his “ Mémoires”’ the merits of 
Feuardent’s subsequent efforts in pacifying the coun- 
try. In his old age he retired to the convent of 
Bayeux, which he restored and furnished with a good 
library. His works can be conveniently grouped in 
three classes: (1) Scriptural; (2) patristical; (3) con- 
troversial. Only some of the most remarkable may 
be pointed out here. (1) A new edition of the medie- 
val Seripturist, Nicholas of Lyra: “Biblia Sacra, cum 
gloss’ ordinariaé ... et postillé Nicolai Lyrani”’ 
(Paris, 1590, 6 vols. fol.). He also wrote commen- 
taries on various books of Holy Scripture, viz. on Ruth, 
Esther, Job, Jonas, the two Epistles of St. Peter, the 
Epistles of St. Jude and St. James, the Epistle of 
St. Paul to Philemon, and others. (2) “S. Irenei 
Lugd. episcopi adversus Valentini . . . hereses libri 
quinque”’ (Paris, 1576); “S. Ildephonsi archiepiscopi 
Toletani de virginitate Mariz liber’’ (Paris, 1576). 
Feuardent also wrote an introduction and notes to 
“Michaelis Pselli Dialogus de energid seu operatione 
dzmonum translatus a Petro Morello”’ (Paris, 1577). 
(3) “Appendix ad libros Alphonsi a Castro (O.F.M.) 
contra hereses’”’ (Paris, 1578). “Theomachia Calvi- 
nistica’’, his chief work is based on some earlier writ- 
ings, such as: “Semaine premiére des dialogues aux- 
quels sont examinées et réfutées 174 erreurs des Calvi- 
nistes’’ (1585); “Seconde semaine des dialogues...” 
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(Paris, 1598); “Entremangeries et guerres minis- 
trales .. . ” (Caen, 1601). 
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Feuchtersleben, BAron Ernst von, an Austrian 
poet, philosopher, and povsicieg b. at Vienna, 29 
April, 1806; d. 3 September, 1849. After completing 
his course at the Theresian Academy, he took up the 
study of medicine in 1825, receiving the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine in 1833. In 1844 he began a series 
of free lectures on psychiatry at the University of 
Vienna, the next year became dean of the medical 
faculty, and in 1847 was made vice-director of medico- 
chirurgical studies. In July, 1848, he was appointed 
under-secretary of state in the ministry of public 
instruction, and in this capacity he attempted to 
introduce some important reforms in the system of 
education, but, discouraged by the difficulties which he 
encountered, he resigned in December of the follow- 
ing year. Asa medico-philosophical writer, Feuchters- 
leben attained great popularity, especially through his 
book “Zur Diitetik der Seele” (Vienna, 1838), which 
went through many editions (46th in 1896). Hardly 
less famous is his “Lehrbuch der drztlichen Seelen- 
kunde” (Vienna, 1845), translated into English by H. 
Evans Lloyd under the title of “Principles of Medical 
Psychology” (revised and edited by B. G. Babington, 
London, 1847). 
wissheit und Wiirde der Heilkunst” (Vienna, 1839), a 
new edition of which appeared under the title “ Aerzte 
und Publikum” (Vienna, 1845). As a poet Feuch- 
tersleben is chiefly known by the well-known song, “Es 
ist bestimmt in Gottes Rat”, which appeared in ‘“‘Ge- 
dichte”’ (Stuttgart, 1836) and was set to musie by 
Mendelssohn. His later poems are more philosophi- 
cal and critical. His essays and other prose writings 
were published under the title ‘‘ Beitrage zur Littera- 
tur-, Kunst- und Lebenstheorie” (Vienna, 1837-41). 
His complete works (exclusive of his medical writings) 
were edited by Friedrich Hebbel (7 vols., Vienna, 
1851-53). 

Consult the autobiography prefixed to the above-mentioned 


edition; also Necker, Lrnst v. Feuchtersleben, der Freund Grill- 
ee in Jahrbuch der Grillparzer-Gesellschaft, III (Vienna, 
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Feudalism.—This term is derived from the Old 
Aryan pe’ku, hence Sanskrit pacu, “cattle’’; so also 
Lat. pecus (cf. pecunia); Old High German jehu, fihu, 
“cattle’’, “property’’, “money’’; Old Frisian fia; Old 
Saxon fehu; Old English jeoh, fioh, feo, fee. It is an 
indefinable word, for it represents the progressive 
development of European organization during seven 
centuries. Its roots go back into the social conditions 
of primitive peoples, and its branches stretch out 
through military, political, and judicial evolution to 
our own day. Still, it can so far be brought within 
the measurable compass of a definition if sufficient 
allowance be made for its double aspect. For feudal- 
ism (like every other systematic arrangement of civil 
and religious forces in a state) comprises duties and 
rights, according as it is looked at from a central or 
local point of view. (1) As regards the duties in- 
volved in it, feudalism may be defined as a contractual 
system by which the nation as represented by the king 
lets its lands out to individuals who pay rent by doing 
governmental work not merely in the shape of military 
service, but also of suit to the king’s court. Origin- 
ally indeed it began as a military system. It was in 
imitation of the later Roman Empire, which met the 
Germanic inroads by grants of lands to individuals on 


He also wrote an essay, “Die Ge- - 
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condition of military service (Palgrave, “ English 
Commonwealth’, I, 350, 495, 505), that the Carlovin- 
gian Empire adopted the same expedient. By this 
means the ninth-century Danish raids were opposed 
by a semi-professional army, better armed and more 
tactically efficient than the old Germanic levy. This 
method of forming a standing national force by grants 
of lands to individuals is perfectly normal in history, 
witness the Turkish timar fiefs (Cambridge Modern 
History, I, iii, 99, 1902), the fief de soudée of the East- 
ern Latin Kingdoms (Bréhier, “L’Eglise et ’Orient au 
moyen dge’’, Paris, 1907, iv, 94), and, to a certain ex- 
tent, the Welsh uchelwyr ( Rhys and Jones, “The 
Welsh People’’, London, 1900, vi, 205). On the whole, 
feudalism means government by amateurs paid 
in land, rather than professionals paid in money. 
Hence, as we shall see, one cause of the downfall of 
feudalism was the substitution in every branch of 
civil life of the “cash-nexus’’ for the “land-nexus’’. 
Feudalism, therefore, by connecting ownership of land 
with governmental work, went a large way towards 
solving that ever-present difficulty of the land-ques- 
tion; not, indeed, by any real system of land-national- 
ization, but by inducing lords to do work for the 
country in return for the right of possessing landed 
property. Thus gradually it approximated to, and 
realized, the political ideal of Aristotle, “ Private pos- 
session and common use’”’ (Politics, II, v, 1263, a). To 
a certain extent, therefore, feudalism still exists, re- 
maining as the great justification of modern land- 
owners wherever—as sheriffs, justices of the peace, 
etc—they do unpaid governmental work. (2) As 
regards the rights it creates, feudalism may be de- 
fined as a “graduated system based on land-tenure in 
which every lord judged, taxed, and commanded the 
class next below him”’ (Stubbs, “Constitutional His- 
tory’’, Oxford, 1897, I, ix, 278). One result of this 
was that, whenever a Charter of Liberties was wrung 
by the baronage from the king, the latter always man- 
aged to have his concessions to his tenants-in-chief 
paralleled by their concessions to their lower vassals 
(ef. Stubbs, “Select Charters’’, Oxford, 1900, §4, 101; 
$60, 304). Another more serious, less beneficent, 
result was that, while feudalism centrally converted 
the sovereign into a landowner, it locally converted 
the landowner into a sovereign. 

OriciIn.—The source of feudalism arises from an 
intermingling of barbarian usage and Roman law 
(Maine, “Ancient Law’’, London, 1906, ix). To ex- 
plain this reference must be made to a change that 
passed over the Roman Empire at the beginning of 
the fourth century. About that date Diocletian re- 
organized the Empire by the establishment of a huge 
bureaucracy, at the same time disabling it by his 
crushing taxation. The obvious result was the de- 
pression of free classes into unfree, and the barbariza- 
tion of the empire. Before a. p. 300 the absentee 
landlord farmed his land by means of a familiarustica 
or gang of slaves, owned by him as his own transfer- 
able property, though others might till their fields by 
hired labour. Two causes extended and intensified 
this organized slave-system: (1) Imperial legislation 
that two-thirds of a man’s wealth must be in land, so 
as to set free hoarded specie and prevent attempts to 
hide wealth and so escape taxation. Hence land be- 
came the medium of exchange instead of money, i.e. 
land was held not. by rent, but by service. (2) The 

ressure of taxation falling on land (tributum. solt) 
foreed smaller proprietors to put themselves under 
their rich neighbours, who paid the tax for them, but 
for whom they were accordingly obliged to perform 
‘service (obsequiwm) in work and kind. Thus they 
became tied to the soil (ascripti glebe), not transfer- 
able dependents. Over them the lord had powers of 
‘correction, not, apparently, of jurisdiction. 

Meanwhile the slaves themselves had become also 

territorial, and not personal. Further, the public land 
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(ager publicus) got manorialized by grants partly to 
free veterans (as at Colchester in England), partly to 
leti—a semi-servile class of conquered peoples (as the 
Germans in England under Marcus Antonius), paying, 
besides the tributum soli, manual service in kind 
(sordida munera). Even in the Roman towns, by the 
same process, the urban landlords (curiales) became 
debased into the manufacturing population (colle- 
giati). In a word, the middle class disappeared; the 
empire was split into two opposing forces: an aristo- 
cratic bureaucracy and a servile labouring population. 
Over the Roman Empire thus organized poured the 
Teutonic flood, and these barbarians had also their 
organization, rude and changeful though it might be. 
According to Tacitus (Germania), the Germans were 
divided into some forty civitates, or popult, or folks. 
Some of these, near the Roman borders, lived under 
kings, others, more remote, were governed by folk- 
moots or elective princes. Several of these might 
combine to form a “stem’’, the only bond of which 
consisted in common religious rites. The populus or 
civitas, on the other hand, was a political unity. It 
was divided into pagz, each pagus being apparently a 
jurisdictional limit, probably meeting in a court over 
which a princeps, elected by the folk-moot, presided, 
but in which the causes were decided by a body of 
freemen usually numbering about a hundred. Parallel 
with the pagus, according to Tacitus (Germania, xii), 
though in Sad probably a division of it, was the 
vicus, an agricultural unit. This vicws was (though 
Seebohm, “English Historical Review’’, July, 1892, 
444-465, thought not) represented in two types (1) the 
dependent village, consisting of the lord’s house and 
cottages of his subordinates (perhaps the relics of in- 
digenous conquered peoples) who paid rent in kind, 
corn, cattle, (2) the free village of scattered houses, 
each with its separate enclosure. Round this village 
stretched great meadows on which the villagers pas- 
tured their cattle. Every year a piece of new land was 
set apart to be ploughed, of which each villager got a 
share proportioned to his official position in the com- 
munity. It was the amalgamation of these two 
systems that produced feudalism. 

But here, precisely as to the relative preponderance 
of the Germanic and Roman systems in manorial 
feudalism, the discussion still continues. The ques- 
tion turns to a certain extent on the view taken of the 
character of the Germanic inroads. The defenders of 
Roman preponderance depict these movements as 
mere raids, producing indeed much material damage, 
but in reality not altering the race or institutions of 
the Romanized peoples. Their opponents, however, 
speak of these incursions rather as people-wander- 
ings—of warriors, women and children, cattle, even, 
and slaves—indelibly stamping and moulding the in- 
stitutions of the race which they encountered. The 
same discussion focuses round the medieval manor, 
which is best seen in its English form. The old theory 
was that the manor was the same as the Teutonic 
mark, plus the intrusion of a lord (Stubbs, “Constitu- 
tional History’’, Oxford, 1897, I, 32-71). This was 
attacked by Fustel de Coulanges (Histoire des institu- 
tions politiques de l’ancienne France, Paris, 1901) and 
by Seebohm (The English Village Community, Lon- 
don, 1883, viii, 252-316), who insisted on a Latin 
ancestry from the Roman villa, contending for a de- 
velopment not from freedom to serfdom, but from 
slavery through serfdom to freedom. The arguments 
of the Latin School may be thus summarized: (1) the 
“mark’’ is a figment of the Teutonic brain (ef. Mur- 
ray’s “Oxford Enelish Dictionary’’, s. v., 167; “mark 
moot”’ probably means “a parsley bed’’). (2) Early 
German law is based on assumption of private owner- 
ship. (3) Analogies of Maine and others from India 
and Russia not to the point. (4) Romanized Britons, 
for example, in south-eastern Britain had complete 
manorial system before the Saxons came from Ger- 
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many.—They are thus answered by the Teutonic 
School (Elton, Eng. Hist. Rev., July, 1886; Vinogra- 
doff, “Growth of the Manor’’, London, 1905, 87; 
Maitland, “Domesday Book and Beyond”’, Cam- 
bridge, 1897, 222, 232, 327, 337): (1) the name mark 
may not be applied in England, but the thing existed. 
(2) It is not denied that there are analogies between 
the Roman vill and the later manor, but analogies do 
not necessarily prove derivation. (38) The manor was 
not an agricultural unit only, it was also judicial. If 
the manor originated in the Roman vill, which was 
composed of a servile population, how came it that the 
suitors to the court were also judges? or that villagers 
had common rights over waste land as against their 
lord? or that the community was represented in the 
hundred court by four men and its reeve? (4) See- 
bohm’s evidence is almost entirely drawn from the 
position of villas and villeins on the demesnes of kings, 


great ecclesiastical bodies, or churchmen. Such vil- - 


lages were admittedly dependent. (5) Most of the 
evidence comes through the tainted source of Norman 
and French lawyers who were inclined to see serfdom 
even where it did not exist. On the whole, the latest 
writers on feudalism, taking a legal point of view, 
incline to the Teutonic School. 

Causns.—The same cause that produced in the later 
Roman Empire the disappearance of a middle class 
and the confronted lines of bureaucracy and a servile 
population, operated on the teutonized Latins and 
latinized Teutons to develop the complete system of 
feudalism. 

(1) Taxation, whether by means of feorm-fultum, 
danegelt, or gabelle, forced the poorer man to commend 
himself to a lord. The lord paid the tax, but de- 
manded in exchange conditions of service. The ser- 
vice-doing dependent therefore was said to have “taken 
his land’’ to a lord in payment for the tax, which land 
the lord restored to him to be held in fief, and this 
(i. e. land held in fief from a lord) is the germ-cell of 
feudalism. 

(2) Another, and more outstanding, cause was the 
royal grant of fole-land. Around this, too, historians 
at one time ranged in dispute. The older view was 
that fole-land was simply private land, the authorita- 
tive possession of which was based upon the witness of 
the people as opposed to the bék-land, with its written 
title deeds. But in 1830 John Allen (Rise and Growth 
of Royal Prerogative) tried to show that fole-land was 
in reality public property, national, waste, or unappro- 
priated land. His theory was that all land-books (con- 
veyances of land) made by the Anglo-Saxon’ kings 
were simply thefts from the national demesne, made 
for the benefit of the king, his favourites, or the 
Chureh. The land-book was an ecclesiastical instru- 
ment introduced by the Roman missionaries, first used 
by that zealous convert, Ethelbert of Kent, though 
not becoming common till the ninth century. Allen 
based his theory on two grounds: (a) the king occa- 
sionally books land to himself, which could not there- 
fore have been his before; (b) the assent of the 
Witan was necessary to grants of fole-land, which, 
therefore, was regarded as a national possession. To 
this Professor Vinogradoff (Eng. Hist. Rev., Jan., 
1893, 1-17) made answer: (a) that even the village 
knew nothing of common ownership, and that & 
fortiori the whole nation would not have had such an 
idea; (b) that the king in his charters never speaks of 
terram gentis but terram juris sui; (c) that the land 
thus conveyed away is often expressly described as 
being inhabited, cultivated, etc., and therefore cannot 
have been unappropriated or waste land. Finally, 
Professor Maitland (Domesday Book and Beyond, 
Cambridge, 1897, 244) clearly explains what hap- 
pened, by distinguishing two sorts of ownership, 
economic and political. Economic ownership is the 
right to share in the agricultural returns of the land, 
as does the modern landlord, ete. Political ownership 
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is the right to the judicial returns from the soil— 
ownership, therefore, in the sense of governing it or 
exercising jurisdiction over it. By the land-bék, there- 
fore, land was handed over to be owned, not economi- 
cally, but politically; and the men suing on the courts 
of justice, paying toll, etc., directed their fines, not to 
the royal exchequer, but to the newly-intruded lord, 
who thus possessed suzerainty and its fiscal results. 
In consequence the local lord received the privilege of 
the feorm-jultum, or right to be entertained for one 
night or more in progress. So, too, in Ireland, till the 
seventeenth century, the chieftains enjoyed “coigne 
and livery’’ of their tribesmen; and in medieval 
France there was the lord’s droit de géte. This land-tax 
in kind, not unnaturally, helped in villeinizing the 
freemen. Moreover the king surrendered to the new 
lord the profits of justice and the rights of toll, mak- 
ing, therefore, the freeman still more dependent on his 
lord. However, it must also be stated that the king 
nearly always retained the more important criminal 
and civil cases in his own hands. Still the result of the 
king’s transference of rights over fole-land was eas 
enough to foresee, i. e. the depression of the free vil- 
lage. The steps of this depression may be shortly set 
out: (a) the Church or lord entitled to food-rents 
established an overseer to collect this rent in kind. 
Somehow or other this overseer appropriated land for 
a demesne, partly in place of, partly alongside of, the 
food-rents; (b) the Church or the lord entitled by the 
land-bék to jurisdictional profits made the tenure of 
land by the villagers depend upon suit to his court; 
the villagers’ transfers came to be made at that court, 
and were finally conceived as having their validity 
from the gift or grant of its president. 

(3) Meanwhile the action of the State extended this 
depression (a) by its very endeavour in the tenth- 
century Capitularies to keep law and order in those 
rude cattle-lifting societies. For the system evolved 
was that men should be grouped in such a-‘manner that 
one man should be responsible for another, especially 
the lord for his men. As an example of the former 
may be taken the Capitularies of the Frankish kings, 
such as of Childebert and Clotaire, and of the English 
King Edgar (Stubbs, Select Charters, 69-74); and of 
the latter the famous ordinance of Athelstan (Conc. 
Treatanlea, c. 930, ii; Stubbs, Select Charters, Ox- 
ford, 1900, 66): “And we have ordained respecting 
those lordless men of whom no law ean be got, that 
the hundred be commanded that they domicile him to 
folk right and find him a lord in the folk-moot’’; 
(b) another way was by the institution of central taxa- 
tion in the eleventh century—in England by means of 
danegelt, abroad by various gabelles. These were 
monetary taxes at a time when other payments were 
still largely made in kind. Accordingly, just as under 
the later Roman Empire, the poorer man commended 
himself to a lord, who paid for him, but demanded 
instead payment in service, a tributum soli. The de- 
pendent developed into a retainer, expecting, as in the 
Lancastrian days of maintenance, to be protected by 
his lord, even in the royal courts of justice, and repay- 
ing his master by service, military and economic, and 
by the feudal incidents of heriot, wardship, ete. (for 
details of feudal aids, cf. Maitland, Constitutional His- 


tory, 27-30). 

Cs) Nor should it be forgotten that a ceorl or mer- 
chant could “thrive’? (Stubbs, Select Charters, 65; 
probably of eleventh-century date), so as to amass 
wealth to the loss of his neighbours, and gradually to 
become a master of villeins—possessing a church, a 
kitchen where the said villeins must bake their bread 
(jus furmt), a semi-fortified bell-house, and a burgh- 
gate, where he could sit in judgment. 

(5) The last great cause that developed feudalism 
was war. Itis an old saying, nearly a dozen centuries 
old, that “war begat the king’. It is no less true 
that war, not civil, but international, begat feudalism. 
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First it forced the kings to cease to surround them- 
selves with an antiquated fyrd or national militia, that 
had forgotten in its agricultural pursuits that rapidity 
of movement was the first essential of military success, 
and by beating the sword into the ploughshare had 
lost every desire to beat back the iron into its old 
form. In consequence a new military force was or- 
ganized, a professional standing army. This army. 
had to be fed and housed in time of peace. As a re- 
sult its individual members were granted lands and 
estates, or lived with the king as his personal suite. At 
any rate, instead of every able-bodied man being in- 
dividually bound in person to serve his sovereign in 
the field, the lords or landowners were obliged in virtue 
of their tenure to furnish a certain quantity of fighting 
men, armed with fixed and definite weapons, accord- 
ing to the degree, rank, and wealth of the combatant. 
Secondly, it gave another reason for commendation, 
i.e. protection. The lord was now asked, not to pay a 
tax, but to extend the sphere of his influence so as to 
enable a lonely, solitary farmstead to keep off the at- 
tacks of a foe, or at least to afford a place of shelter 
and retreat in time of war. This the lord would do for 
a consideration, to wit, that the protected man should 
acknowledge himself to be judicially, politically, 
economically, the dependent of his high protector. 
Finally, the king himself was pushed up to the apex 
of the whole system. The various lords commended 
themselves to this central figure to aid them in times 
of stress, for they saw the uselessness of trying singly 
to repel a foe. They were continually being defeated 
because “shire would not help shire’’? (Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, ann. 1010). Thus the very reason why the 
English left Ethelred the Unready to accept Sweyn as 
full king (Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, ann. 1012) was 
simply because Ethelred had no idea of centralizing 
and unifying the nation; just as in the contrary sense 
the successful resistance of Paris to the Northmen 
gave to its dukes, the Lords of the Isle of France, the 
royal titles which the Carlovingians of Laon were too 
feeble to defend; and the lack of a defensive national 
war prevented any unification of the unwieldy Holy 
Roman Empire. This is effectually demonstrated by 
the real outburst of national feeling that centred 
round one of the weakest of all the emperors, Freder- 
ick III, at the siege of Neuss, simply because Charles 
the Bold was thought to be threatening Germany by 
his attack on Cologne. From these wars, then, the 
kings emerged, no longer as mere leaders of their peo- 

le but as owners of the land upon which their people 

ived, no longer as Reges Francorum but as Reges 
Francie, nor as Duces Normannorum but as Duces 
Normannie, nor as Kings of the Anglecyn but of 
Engla-land. This exchange of tribal for territorial 
sovereignty marks the complete existence of feudalism 
as an organization of society in all its relations (eco- 
nomic, judicial, political), upon a basis of commenda- 
tion and land-tenure. 

Esspencr.—We are now, therefore, in a position to 
understand what exactly feudalism was. .Bearing in 
mind the double definition given at the beginning, we 
may, for the sake of clearness, resolve feudalism into 
its three component parts. It includes a territorial 
element, an idea of vassalage, and the privilege of an 
immunity. 

(1) The territorial element is the grant of the en- 
feoffment by the lord to his man. At the beginning 
this was probably as well of stock and cattle as of land. 
Hence its etymology. Littré makes the Low Latin 
jeudum of Teutonic origin, and thus cognate with the 
Old High German jihu, Gothic fathu, Anglo-Saxon feoh 
(our fee), modern German vieh. That is to say, the 
word goes back to the days when cattle was originally 
the only form of wealth; but it came by a perfectly 
natural process, when the race had passed from a 
nomadic life to the fixity of abode necessitated by pas- 
toral pursuits, to signify wealth in general, and finally 
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wealth inland. The cattle, stock, or land was there- 
fore handed over by the lord to his dependent, to be 
held, not in full ownership, but in usufruct, on condi- 
tions originally personal but becoming hereditary. 
(This whole process can be easily traced in Hector 
Munro Chadwick’s “Studies in Anglo-Saxon Institu- 
tions’’, Cambridge, 1905, ix, 308-354; x, 378-411, 
where a detailed account is given of how the thegn, a 
personal servant of the king, developed into a land- 
owner, possessing an average of five hides of land and 
responsible to his sovereign in matters of war and ju- 
risdiction.) The influence of the Church, too, in this 
gradual transference of a personal to a territorial vas- 
salage has been very generally admitted. The mo- 
nastic houses would be the first to find it troublesome 
(Liber Eliensis, 275) to keep a rout of knights within 
their cloistral walls. Bishops, too, howsoever mag- 
nificent their palaces, could not fail to wish that the 
fighting men whom they were bound by their barony 
to furnish to the king should be lodged elsewhere than 
close to their persons. Consequently they soon de- 
veloped the system of territorial vassalage. Hence 
the medieval legal maxim: nulle terre sans seigneur 
(Vinogradoff, English Society in the Eleventh Cen- 
tury, Oxford, 1908, ii, 39-89). This enfeoffment of 
the lord or landowner by the king and of the depen- 
dent by the lord was partly in the nature of a reward for 
past services, partly in the nature of an earnest for the 
future. It is this primitive idea of the lord who gives 
land to his supporter that is answerable for the feudal 
incidents which otherwise seem so tyrannous. Yor 
instance, when the vassal died, his arms, horse, mili- 
tary equipment reverted as heriot to his master. So, 
too, when the-tenant died without heirs, his propert, 
escheated to the lord. If, however, he died, wit 
heirs, indeed, but who were still in their minority, 
then these heirs were in wardship to the feudal supe- 
rior, who could even dispose of a female ward in mar- 
riage to whom he would, on a plea that otherwise she 
might unite herself and lands to an hereditary enemy. 
All the way along it is clear that the ever-present idea 
ruling and suggesting these incidents, was precisely a 
territorial one. The origin, that is, of these incidents 
went back to earlier days when all that the feudal 
dependent possessed, whether arms, or stock, or land, 
he had received from his immediate lord. Land had 
become the tie that knit up into one the whole of soci- 
ety. Land was now the governing principle of life 
(Pollock and Maitland, History of English Law, Cam- 
bridge, 1898, I, iii, 66-78). A man followed, not the 
master whom he chose or the cause that seemed most 
right, but the master whose land he held and tilled,the 
cause favoured in the geographical limits of his do- 
main. The king was looked up to as the real possessor 
of the land of the nation. By hice as representing the 
nation, baronies, manors, knights-fees, fiefs were dis- 
tributed to the tenants-in-chief, and they, in turn, 
divided their land to be held in trust by the lower vas- 
sals (Vinogradoff, English Society in the Eleventh 
Century, 42). The statute of Edward I, known from 
its opening clause as Quia Emptores, shows the ex- 
treme lengths to which this sub-infeudation was 
carried (Stubbs, Select Charters, 478). So much, 
however, had this territorial idea entered into the 
legal conceptions of the medieval polity, and been 
passed on from age to age by the most skilful lawyers 
of each generation, that, up to within the last half cen- 
tury, there were not wanting some who taught that 
the very peerages of England might descend, not by 
means of blood only, nor even of will and bequest, but 
by the mere possession-at-law of certain lands and 
tenements. Witness the Berkeley Peerage case of 
1861 (Anson, Law and Custom of the Constitution, 
Oxford, 1897, Part I, I, vi, 200-203). 

(2) Feudalism further implies the idea of vassalage. 
This is partly concurrent with, partly overlapping, the 
territorial conception. It is certainly prior to, more 
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primitive than, the notion of a landed enfeoffment. 
The early banded hordes that broke over Europe were 
held together by the idea of loyalty to a personal chief. 
The heretogas were leaders in war. Tactitus says 
(Germania, vii): ‘The leaders hold command rather 
by the example of their boldness and keen courage 
than by any force of discipline or autocratic rule.” It 
was the best, most obvious, simplest method, and 
would always obtain in a state of incessant wars and 
raids. But even when that state of development had 
been passed, the personal element, though consider- 
ably lessened, could not fail to continue. Territorial 
enfeoffment did not do away with vassalage, but only 
changed the medium by which that vassalage was 
made evident. The dependent was, as ever, the per- 
sonal follower of his immediate lord. He was not 
merely holding land of that lord; the very land that he 
held was but the expression of his dependence, the 


outward and visible sign of an inward and invisible. 


bond. The fief showed who the vassal was, and to 
whom he owed his vassalage. At one time there was a 
tendency among historians to make a distinction be- 
tween the theory of feudalism on the Continent and 
that introduced into England by William I. But 
a closer study of both has proved their identity (Tout, 
Eng. Hist. Rev., Jan., 1905, 141-143), The Salisbury 
Oath, even on the supposition that it was actually 
taken by “‘all the land-owning men of account there 
were over all England’’ (Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, ann. 
1068), was nothing more than had been exacted by 
the Anglo-Saxon kings (Stubbs, Select Charters, 
Doom of Exeter, iv, 64; i, 67; but compare Vino- 
gradoff, Growth of the Manor, Oxford, 1905, 294- 
306). In Germany, too, many of the lesser knights 
held directly of the emperor; and over all, whether 
immediately subject to him or not, he had, at least in 
theory, sovereign rights. And in France, where feu- 
dal vassalage was very strong, there was a royal court 
to which a dependent could appeal from that of his 
lord, as there were also royal cases, which none but 
the king could try. In fact it was perhaps in France, 
earlier than elsewhere, that the centralizing spirit of 
royal interference began to busy itself in social, eco- 
nomic, judicial interests of the individual. Besides, 
on the other hand, the anarchy of Stephen’s reign that 
spread over the whole country (Davis, Eng. Hist. 
Rey., Oct., 1903) showed how slight even in England 
was the royal hold over the vassal barons. Moreover, 
if English feudalism did at all differ from the hier- 
archic vassalage that caused so much harm abroad, 
the result was due far more to Henry II and his suc- 
cessors than to the Norman line of kings. And even 
the work of the Angevins was to no small degree un- 
done by the policy of Edward III. The Statutes of 
Merton (1278), Mortmain (1279), Quia Emptores 
(1290) all laid the foundations, though such, of course, 
was foreign to their object, for the aggregations of 
large estates. Then came the marriage of the 
royal princes to great heiresses; the Black Prince 
gained the lands of Kent; Lionel, the dowry of Ulster; 
Thomas of Woodstock, the linked manors of Eleanor 
Bohun. Henry IV, before he deposed Richard II, was 
“Farry of Hereford, Lancaster and Derby’’, as well as 
Leicester and Lincoln. The result was that England, 
no less than France, Germany, Italy, and Spain, had 
its feudal vassals that acquired ascendancy over the 
crown, or were only prevented by their mutual jeal- 
ousy from doingso. In England, too, the substitution 
of a féodalité apanagée, or nobility of the blood royal, 
for the old féodalité territoriale worked the same mis- 
chief as it did in France; and the Wars of the Roses 
paralleled the fatal feuds of Burgundians and Armagn- 
acs, the horrors of the Praguerie and the anarchy of 
the League of the Public Weal. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that all over Europe the same feudal system pre- 
vailed of a hierarchic arrangement of classes, as some 
vast pyramid of which the apex, pushed high up and 
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separated by intervening layers from its base, repre- 
sented the king. 

(3) Feudalism lastly included the idea of an immu- 
nity or grants of the profits of justice over a fief or 
other piece of land (Vinogradoff, Eng. Soc. in the 
Eleventh Century, 177-207). Wehave already stated 
how by the land-books the Anglo-Saxon kings (and the 
like had been done, and was to be repeated all over the 
Continent) granted to others political ownership over 
certain territories that till that time had been, in the 
medieval phrase, “doing their own law’’, The result 
was that, apparently, private courts were set up, 
typified in England by the alliterative jingle “sac and 
soc, tol and theam, and infangenthef’’. Sometimes 
the lord was satisfied by merely taking the judicial 
forfeitures in the ordinary courts, without troubling to 
establish any of his own. But, generally speaking, 
he seems to have had the right, and to have used it, of 
keeping his own separate courts. Feudalism, there- 
fore, includes not merely service (military and eco- 
nomic) but also suit (judicial). This suit was as 
minutely insisted upon as was the service. The king 
demanded from his tenants-in-chief that they should 
meet in his curta regis. So William I had his thrice- 
yearly crown-wearings, attended by “all the rich men 
over all England, archbishops and bishops, abbots and 
earls, thegns and knights’? (Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 
ad ann. 1087). So too in France, there was the cour du 
roy, dating from the earliest Capetian times, the court 
of the king’s demesne or immediate tenants; at this 
royal court, whether in England or in France, all the 
tenants-in-chief, at any rate in the days of the full 
force of feudalism, were obliged to attend. The same 
court existed in the Holy Roman Empire and was of 
great importance, at least till the death of Henry. V 
(Bryce, Holy Roman Empire, London, 1904, viii, 120- 
129). All those who attended these courts did so in 
virtue of the tenurial obligations. Now, these royal 
councils were not constitutional bodies, for we have no 
evidence of any legislation by them. Rather, like the 
Parlement of France, they simply registered the royal 
edicts. But their real work was Judicial, adjudicating 
causes too numerous or too complicated for the king 
alone to deal with. So Philip Augustus summoned 
John as a vassal prince to the cour du roy to answer 
the charge of the murder of Arthur of Brittany. Just 
as these royal courts were judicial bodies for dealing 
with questions relating to the tenants-in-chief, so these 
tenants-in-chief, and in a descending gradation ever 
lord and master, had their private courts in whic 
to try the cases of theirtenants. The private criminal 
courts were not strictly feudal, but dependent on a 
royal grant; such were the franchises, or liberties, or 
regalities, as in the counties Palatine up and down 
Europe. Besides these, however, there were the 
libre curie, courts baron, courts leet, courts custom- 
ary, and, in the case of the Church, courts Christian 
(for details, Pollock and Maitland, History of English 
Law, I, 571-594). The very complexity of these 
courts astonishes us; it astonished contemporaries no 
less, for Langland in “Piers Plowman”’ (Passus III, 
Il. 318-319) looks forward to a golden day when 

King’s court and common court, consistory 
and chapter, 
All shall be one court and one baron-judge. 

CuurcH AND FrupaLisM.—The Church too had her 
place in the feudal system. She too was granted terri- 
torial fiefs, became a vassal, possessed immunities. It 
was the result of her calm, wide sympathy, turning to 
the new nations away from the Roman Empire, to 
which many Christians thought she was irrevocably 
bound. By the baptism of Clovis she showed the bap- 
tism of Constantine had not tied her to a political 
system. So she created a new world out of chaos, 
created the paradox of barbarian civilization. In 
gratitude kings and emperors endowed her with prop- 
erty; and ecclesiastical property has not infrequently 
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brought evils in its train. The result was disputed 
elections; younger sons of nobles were intruded into 
bishoprics, at times even into the papacy. Secular 
princes claimed lay investiture of spiritual offices. The 
cause of this was feudalism, for a system that had its 
basis on land-tenure was bound at last to enslave a 
Church that possessed great landed possessions. In 
Germany, for example, three out of the mystically 
numbered seven electors of the empire were church- 
men. There were, besides, several prince-bishops 
within the empire, and mitred abbots, whose rule was 
more extended and more powerful than that of many 
a secular baron. As it was in Germany, so it was in 
France, England, Scotland, Spain, ete. Naturally 
there was a growing desire on the part of the king and 
the princes to force the Church to take her share in the 
national burdens and duties. Moreover, since by cus- 
tom the secular rulers had obtained the right of pre- 
sentation to various benefices or the right of veto, with 
the title on the Continent of advocates or vogt, the 
numerous claimants for the livings were only too ready 
to admit every possible demand of their lord, if only he 
would permit them to possess the bishopric, abbacy, 
or whatever else it might be. In short, the Church was 
in danger of becoming the annex of the State; the 
Rope, of becoming the chaplain of the emperor. 
imony and concubinage were rife. Then came the 
Reforms of Cluny and the remedy of the separation of 
Church and State, in this sense, that the Church would 
confer the dignity or office, and the State the barony. 
But even when this concordat had been arranged (in 
England between Henry I and St. Anselm in 1107; the 
European settlement did not take place till 1122 at 
Worms), the Church still lay entangled with feudal- 
ism. It had to perform its feudal duties. It might 
owe suit and service to a lord. Certainly, lesser vas- 
sals owed suit and service to it. So it was brought into 
the secular fabric of society. A new tenure was in- 
vented for it, tenure by frankalmoyn. But it had 
more often than not to provide its knights and war- 
men, and to do justice to its tenants. The old ideal of 
a world-monarchy and a world-religion, the pope as 
spiritual emperor, the emperor as temporal pope, as 
set out with matchless skill in the fresco of the Domini- 
ean Church in Florence, 8S. Maria Novella, had ceased 
to influence public opinion long before Dante penned 
his “De Monarchia’’. Feudalism had shattered that 
ideal (Barry, in Dublin Review, Oct., 1907, 221-243). 
There was to be not so much a universal Church, as a 
number of national Churches under their territorial 
princes, so that feudalism in the ecclesiastical sphere 
prepared the way for the Renaissance principle, Cujus 
regio ejus religio. For while at the beginning the 
Church sanctified the State and anointed with sacred 
chrism the king vested in priestly apparel, in the end 
the State secularized the Church amid the gilded cap- 
tivity of Avignon. Royal despotism followed the 
_ indignities of Anagni; the Church sank under the 
weight of her feudal duties. 

Resutts.—(1) Evil Results—(a) The State instead 
of entering into direct relations with individuals, 
entered into relation with heads of groups, losing con- 
tact with the members of those groups. With a weak 
king or disputed succession, these | BD ena made 
themselves into sovereigns. First of all viewing them- 
selves as sovereigns they fought with one another as 
sovereigns, instead of coming to the State as to the 
true sovereign to have their respective claims adjudi- 
cated. The result was what the chroniclers call guerra 
or private war (Coxe, House of Austria, I; London, 
1807, 306-7). This was forbidden in England even 
under its mock form the tournament. Still it was too 
much tangled with feudalism to be fully suppressed, 
breaking out as fiercely here from time to time as it 
did elsewhere. (b) The group-heads tempted their 

vassals to follow them as against their overlords. So 
Robert of Bellesme obtained the help of his feudatories 
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against Henry I. So Albert of Austria headed the 
electors against the Emperor Adolf of Nassau. So 
Charles of Navarre led his vassals against King John 
of France. So James of Urgel formed the Privileged 
Union at Saragossa. (c) These group-heads claimed 
the rights of private coinage, private castles, full judi- 
cial authority, full powers of taxation. There was 
always a struggle between them and their sovereigns, 
and between them and their lesser vassals as to the 
degree of their independence. Each manorial group or 
honour or fief endeavoured to be self-sufficient and to 
hold itself apart from its next overlord. Each overlord 
endeavoured more and more to consolidate his do- 
mains and force his vassals to appeal to him rather 
than to their direct superior. This continual struggle, 
the success and failure of which depended on the per- 
sonal characters of lord and overlord, was the chief 
cause of the instability of life in medieval times. 
(d) A last evil may perhaps be added in the power 
given to the Church. In times of disputed succession 
the Church claimed the right to defend herself, then to 
keep order, and eventually to nominate the ruler. 
This, however justifiable in itself and however at times 
beneficial, often drove the ecclesiastical order into the 
arms of one or other political party; and the cause of 
the Church often became identified with a particular 
claimant for other than Church reasons; and the pen- 
alties of the Church, even excommunication, were at 
times imposed. to defend worldly interests. Asa rule, 
however, the influence of the Church was directed to 
control and soften the unjust and cruel elements of the 
system. 

(2) Good Results —(a) Feudalism supplied a new 
cohesive force to the nations. At the break-up alike 
of the Roman Empire and of the Germanic tribal loy- 
alty to the tribal chief, a distinct need was felt for 
some territorial organization. As yet the idea of 
nationality was non-existent, having indeed little op- 
portunity of expression. How then were the peoples 
to be made to feel their distinct individuality? Feu- 
dalism came with its ready answer, linked Germanic 
with Roman political systems, built up an inter-con- 
nected pyramid that rested on the broad basis of 

opular possession and culminated in the apex of the 

ing. (b) It introduced moreover into social and 
political life the bond of legalitas. Every war of 
medieval, or rather feudal, times was based on some 
legal claim, since other casus belli there was none. 
Political expediency or national expansion were un- 
known doctrines. No doubt this legalitas, as in the 
English claim to the French throne, often became 
sheer hypocrisy. Yet on the whole it gave a moral 
restraint to public opinion in the midst of a passionate 
age; and the inscription on the simple tomb of Ed- 
ward I: Pactum Srrva, however at times disregarded 
by the king himself, still sums up the great bulwark 
raised in medieval days against violence and oppres- 
sion. To break the feudal bond was felony; and 
more, it was dishonour. On the side of the king or 
lord, there was the investiture by banner, lance, or 
other symbol; on the side of the man or tenant, 
homage for the land, sworn on bended knees with 
hands placed between the hands of the lord, the tenant 
standing upright while taking the fealty, as the sign of 
a personal obligation. (c) Feudalism gave an armed 
force to Europe when she lay defenceless at the feet of 
the old mountains over which so many peoples had 
wandered to conquer the Western world. The onrush 
of Turk, Saracen, and Moor was checked by the feudal 
levy which substituted a disciplined professional force 
for the national fyrd or militia (Oman, Art of War, IV, 
li, 357-377, London, 1898). (d) From a modern point 
of view its most interesting advantage was the fact of 


its being a real, if only temporary, solution of the land- 


question. It enforced a just distribution of the terri- 
torial domains included within the geographical limits 
of the nation, by allowing individuals to carve out 
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estates for themselves on condition that each landlord, 
whether secular baron, churchman, even abbess, ren- 
dered suit and service to his overlord and demanded 
them in return from each and every vassal. This 
effectually taught the principle that owners of land, 
precisely as such, had to perform in exchange govern- 
mental work. Not that there was exactly land- 
nationalization (though many legal and theological 
expressions of medieval literature seem to imply the 
existence of this), but. that the nation was paid for 
its land by service in war and by judicial, adminis- 
trative, and, later, legislative duties. 

DrciinE or FEupDALISM.—This was due to a multi- 
plicity of causes acting upon one another. Since 
feudalism was based on the idea of land-tenure paid 
for by governmental work, every process that tended 
to alter this adjustment tended also to displace 
feudalism. 

(1) The new system of raising troops for war helped — 
to substitute money for land. The old system of 
feudal levy became obsolete. It was found imprac- 
ticable for the lords to retain a host of knights at their 
service, waiting in idleness for the callof war. Instead, 
the barons, headed by the Church, enfeoffed these 
knights on land which they were to own on conditions 
of service. Gradually these knights too found military 
service exceedingly inopportune and commuted for it 
a sum of money, paid at first to the immediate lord, 
eventually demanded directly by the king. Land 
ceased to have the same value in the eyes of the mon- 
arch. Money took its place as the symbol of power. 
But this was further increased by a new development 
in military organization. The system by which sher- 
iffs, in virtue of royal writs, summoned the county- 
levy had taken the place of the older arrangements. 
These commissions of array issued to the tenants-in- 
chief, or proclaimed for the lesser vassals in all courts, 
fairs, and markets were now exchanged for indentures, 
by which the king contracted with individual earls, 
barons, knights, ete., to furnish a fixed number of men 
at a fixed wage (“They sell the pasture now to buy the 
horse.” —“ Henry V’’, prologue to Act II). The old 
conception of the feudal force had completely disap- 
peared. Further, by means of artillery the attacking 
force completely dominated the defensive, fortified 
castles declined in value, archers and foot increased in 
importance, heavily armoured knights were becoming 
useless in battle, and on the Continent the supremacy 
of harquebus and pike was assured. Moreover as part 
of this military displacement the reaction against 
livery and maintenance (cf. Lingard, History of Eng- 
land, IV, v, 139-140, London, 1854) must be noted, 
The intense evils occasioned all over Europe by this 
bastard feudalism, or feudalism in caricature, pro- 
voked a fierce reaction. In England and on the Conti- 
nent the new monarchy that sprang from the “Three 
Magi” of Bacon stimulated popular resentment 
against the great families of king-makers and broke 
their power. 

(2) A second cause of this substitution was due to 
the Black Death. For some years the emancipation 
of villeinage had, for reasons of convenience, been 
gradually extending. A system had grown up of ex- 
changing tenure by rent for tenure by service, i. e. 
money was paid in exchange for service, and the lord’s 
fields were tilled by hired labourers. By the Great 
Pestilence labour was rendered scarce and agriculture 
was disorganized. The old surplus population that 
had ever before (Vinogradoff in Eng. Hist. Rev., 
Oct., 1900, 775-81; April, 1906, 356) drifted from 
manor to manor no longer existed. The lords pur- 
sued their tenants; capital was begging from labour. , 
All statutory enactments to chain labour to the soil 
proved futile. Villeins escaped in numbers to manors, 
not of their own lords, and entered into service this 
time as hired labourers. That is, the lord became a 
landlord, the villein became a tenant-farmer at will or 
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a landless labourer. Then came the Peasant Revolt 
over all Europe, the economic complement of the 
Black Death, by which the old economy was broken 
up and from which the modern social economy began. 
On the Continent the result was the métayer system 
or division of national wealth among small landed 
proprietors. In England under stock-and-land leases 
the same system prevailed for close on a century, then 
disappeared, emerging eventually after successive ages 
as our modern “enclosed’’ agriculture. 

(3) As in things military and economic, so also in 
things judicial the idea of landed administrative sinks 
below the horizon. All over Europe legal kings, Al- 
fonso the Wise, Philip the Fair, Charles of Bohemia, 
Edward I of England, were rearranging the constitu- 
tions of their countries. The old curia regis or cour du 
roy ceases to be a feudal board of tenants-in-chief and 
becomes at first partly, then wholly, a body of legal 
advisers. The king’s chaplains and clerks with their 
knowledge of civil and canon law, able to spell out the 
old customaries, take the place of grim warriors. The 
Placita Regis or cas royaux get extended and simpli- 
fied. Appeals are encouraged. Civil as well as 
criminal litigations come into the royal courts. Fi- 
nance, the royal auditing of the accounts of sheriffs, 
bailiffs, or seneschals, increases the royal hold on the 
country, breaks down the power of the landed classes, 
and draws the king and people into alliance against 
the great nobles. The shape of society is no longer a 
pyramid, but two parallel lines. It can no longer be 
represented as broadening down from king to nobles, 
from nobles to people; but the apex and base have 
withdrawn, the one from completing, the other from 
supporting, the central block. The rise to power of 
popular assemblies, whether as States-General, 
Cortes, Diets, or Parliaments, betokens the growing 
importance of the middle class; and the triumph of 
the middle class (i. e. of the moneyed, not landed, pro- 
prietors) is the overthrow of feudalism. The whole 
literature of the fourteenth century and onward wit- 
nesses to this triumph. Henceforward till the Re- 
naissance it is eminently bourgeois. Song is no 
longer an aristocratic monopoly; it passes out into the 
whole nation. The troubadour is no more; his place 
is taken by the ballad writer composing in the vulgar 
tongue a dolce stil nuovo. This new tone is especially 
evident in “Renard le Contrefait’’ and “Branche des 
Royaux Lignage’’. These show that the old rever- 
ence for all that was knightly and of chivalry (q. v.) 
was passing away. The medieval theory of life, 
thought, and government had broken down. 

Srusss, Constitutional History (Oxford, 1897); SmrBoxm, 
English Village Community (London, 1883); PoLtLtock AND 
Marrianp, History of English Law (Cambridge, 1898); Mart- 
LAND, Constitutional History (Cambridge, 1908), 141-164; 
Vinocraporr, English Society in the Eleventh Century (Oxford, 
1908); Rounp, Feudal. England (London, 1895), 225-314; 
Baupwin, Scutage and Knight Service (Chicago, 1897); Rors, 
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Feudum. See Tenure, EccLEsIASTIcAL. 


Feuillants.—The Cistercians who, about 1145, 
founded an abbey in a shady valley in the Diocese of 
Rieux (now Toulouse) named it Fuliens, later Les 
Feuillans or Notre-Dame des Feuillans (Lat. foliwm, 
leaf), and the religious were soon called Feuillants 
(Lat. Pulienses). Relaxations crept into the Order of 
Citeaux as into most religious congregations, and in 
the sixteenth century the Feuillant monastery was 
dishonoured by unworthy monks. A reform was 
soon to be introduced, however, by Jean de la Bar- 
riére, b. at Saint-Céré, in the Diocese of Cahors, 29 
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April, 1544; d. 25 April, 1600. Having completed a 
successful course in the humanities at Toulouse and 
Bordeaux, at the age of eighteen he was made com- 
mendatory Abbot of the Feuillants by the King of 
France, succeeding Charles de Crussol, who had just 
joined the Reformers. After his nomination he went 
to Paris to continue his studies, and then began his 
lifelong friendship with the celebrated Arnaud d’Os- 
sat, later cardinal. In 1573 Barriére, having re- 
solved to introduce a reform into his abbey, took the 
habit of novice, and after obtaining the necessary 
dispensations, made his solemn profession and was 
ordained priest, some time after 8 May, 1573. His 
enterprise was a difficult one. There were twelve 
monks at Les Feuillans who refused to accept: ‘the 
reform, and unmoved by the example and exhorta- 
tions of their abbot, resolved to do away with him, by 
means of poison. Their attempts, however, were 
frustrated. In 1577, having received the abbatial 
benediction, he solemnly announced his intention of 
reforming his monastery, and made the members of 
the community understand that they had either to 
accept the reform or leave the abbey; they chose the 
latter and dispersed to various Cistercian houses. 
Their departure reduced the community to five per- 
sons, two professed clerics, two novices, and the supe- 
rior. The rule was interpreted in its most rigid sense 
and in many ways even surpassed. Sartorius in his 
work “Cistercium bis-tertium’’ sums up the austeri- 
ties of the reform in these four points: (1) The Feuil- 
lants renounced the use of wine, fish, eggs, butter, 
salt, and all seasoning. Their nourishment con- 
sisted of barley bread, herbs cooked in water, and 
oatmeal. (2) Tables were abolished; they ate on the 
floor kneeling. (38) They kept the Cistercian habit, 
but remained bare-headed and barefoot in the mon- 
astery. (4) They slept on the ground or on bare 

lanks, with a stone for pillow. They slept but four 
oars. Silence and manual labour were held in 
honour. The community was increased rapidly by 
the admission of fervent postulants. 

In 1581 Barriére received from Gregory XIII a 
Brief of commendation and in 1589 one of confirma- 
tion, establishing the Feuillants as a separate congre- 
gation. In spite of the opposition of the abbots and 
general chapters of Citeaux, the reform waxed strong. 
In 1587 Sixtus V called the Feuillants to Rome, 
where he gave them the church of 8. Pudentiana, and 
the same year, Henry III, King of France, constructed 
for them the monastery of St. Bernard, in the Rue 
Saint-Honoré, Paris. In 1590, however, the Peas- 
ants’ War brought about dissensions. While Bar- 
riére remained loyal to Henry III, the majority of 
his religious declared for the League. As a result, in 
1592 Barriére was condemned as a traitor to the 
Catholic cause, deposed, and reduced to lay commun- 
ion. It was not until 1600 that, through the efforts 
of Cardinal Bellarmine, he was exonerated and rein- 
stated. Early in the same year, however, he died in 
the arms of his friend Cardinal d’Ossat.- In 1595 
Clement VIII exempted the reform from all jurisdic- 
tion on the part of Cistercian abbots, and allowed the 
Feuillants to draw up new constitutions, containing 
some mitigations of the primitive rigour. These were 
approved the same year. In 1598 the Feuillants took 
possession of a second monastery in Rome, San Ber- 
nardo alle Terme. In 1630 Pope Urban VIII divided 
the congregation into two entirely distinct branches: 
that of France, under the title of Notre-Dame des 
Feuillants; and that of Italy, under the name of Ber- 
nardoni or Reformed Bernardines. In 1634 the 
Feuillants of France, and in 1667 the Bernardines of 
Italy modified somewhat the constitutions of 1595. 
In 1791 at the time of the suppression of the religious 
orders, the Feuillants possessed twenty-four abbeys 


‘in France; almost all the religious were confessors, 


exiles, or martyrs. The Bernardines of Italy eventu- 
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ally combined with the Order of Citeaux. The 
congregation of the Feuillants has given a number of 
illustrious personages to the Church, among others: 
Cardinal Bona (q.v.), the celebrated liturgist and 
ascetical writer (d. 1674); Gabriele de Castello (d. 
1687), general of the Italian branch, who also received 
the cardinal’s hat; Dom Charles de Saint-Paul, first 
general of the Feuillants of France, afterwards Bishop 
of Avranche, who published in 1641 the “Geographia 
Sacra’; among theologians, Pierre Comagére (d. 
1662), Laurent Apisius (d. 1681), and Jean Goulu 
(d. 1629). Special mention should be made of Carlo 
Giuseppe Morozzi (Morotius), author of the most im- 
portant history of the order, the “Cistercii reflores- 
centis. . . chronologica historia’. Many martyrologies 
give Jean de la Barriére (25 April) the title of Vener- 
able. The Abbey des Feuillants was authorized by 
papal Brief to publicly venerate his remains, but 
the cause of beatification has never been introduced. 

The Fruriiantinss, founded in 1588 by Jean de la 
Barriére, embraced the same rule and adopted the 
same austerities as the Feuillants. Matrons of the 
highest distinction sought admission into this severe 
order, which soon grew in numbers, but during the 
Revolution, in 1791, the Feuillantines disappeared. 

Hiuyor, Hist. des ordres (Paris, 1719); Carnrro, Santorale 
del S. Ordine Cisterciense (Turin, 1708); Sartorius, Cistercium 
bis-tertitum (Prague, 1700); Bazy, Vie du Vénérable Jean de la 
Barriére (Toulouse, 1885); Morotrus, Cistercii reflorescentis . . . 
chronologica histeria (Turin, 1690); CoaLemot, Series Sanctorum 
et Beatorum S. O. Cist. (Paris, 1670); Gallia Christiana, XIII; 
JANAUSCHEK, Orig. Cist. (Vienna, 1877); Voyage littéraire de 
deux religieux de la cong. de S. Maur in MaArTENE AND DuRAND 
(Paris, 1717); JoncreLtinus, Notitia abbatiarum Ord. Cist. 
(Cologne, 1640). 
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Feuillet (Fnumite), Louis, geographer, b. at 
Mane near Forcalquier, France, in 1660; d. at Mar- 
seilles in 1732. He entered the Franciscan Order 
and made rapid progress in his studies, particularly in 
mathematics and astronomy. He attracted the atten- 
tion of members of the Academy of Sciences and in 
1699 was sent by order of the king on a voyage to the 
Levant with Cassini to determine the geographical 
positions of a number of seaports and other cities. 
The success of the undertaking led him to make a 
similar journey to the Antilles. He left Marseilles, 
5 Feb., 1703, and arrived at Martinique 11 April. A 
severe sickness was the cause of considerable delay, 
but in September of the following year he began a 
cruise along the northern coast of South America, 
making observations at numerous ports. He likewise 
collected a number of botanical specimens. Upon his 
return to France in 1706, his work won recognition 
from the Government, and he immediately began prep- 
arations for a more extended voyage along the western 
coast of South America to continue his observations. 
He received the title of royal mathematician, and 
armed with letters from the ministry_set sail from 
Marseilles, 14 Dec., 1707.. He rounded Cape Horn 
after a tempestuous voyage and visited the principal 
western ports as far north as Callao. At Lima he 
spent several months studying the region. He re- 
turned to France in 1711, bringing with him much 
valuable data and a collection of botanical specimens. 
Louis XIV granted him a pension and built an obser- 
vatory for him at Marseilles. Feuillet was of a gentle 
and simple character, and while an enthusiastic ex- 
plorer, was also a true ecclesiastic. He was the author 
of. “Journal des observations physiques, mathémati- 
ques, et botaniques’’ (Paris, 1714); “Suite du Jour- 
nal’’ (Paris, 1725). 

Eyries in Biog. Univ., XIV; Poacenvorrr, Biographisch 
Literarisches_Handwirterbuch zur Geschichte der exacten Wis- 
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Féval, Pavut-Henri-Corentin, novelist, b. at 
Rennes, 27 September, 1817; d. in Paris, 8 March, 
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1887. He belonged to an old family of barristers, and 
his parents wished him to follow the family traditions. 
He received his secondary instruction at the lycée of 
Rennes and studied law at the university of the same 
city. He was admitted to the bar at the age of nine- 
teen, but the loss of his first case disgusted him with 
the practice of law, and he went to Paris, where he 
secured a position as a bank clerk. His fondness for 
reading, which caused him to neglect his professional 
duties, led to his dismissal a few months later. He is 
next found in the 
service of an ad- 
vertising concern, 
then on the staff 
of an obscure Pa- 
risian paper, and 
finally as  proof- 
reader in the offices 
of “Le Nouvel- 
liste”. He had 
already begun to 
write. A short 
story, “Le club 
des Phoques’’, 
which he published 
in “La Revue de 
Paris”, in 1841, 
attracted atten- 
tion and opened to 
Féval the columns 
of the most im- 
portant Parisian 
newspapers. In 
1844, under the pseudonym of Francis Trolopp, 
he wrote “Les mystéres de Londres”, which had 
great success and was translated into several lan- 
guages. From this time on he hardly ever ceased 
writing, sometimes publishing as many as four novels 
at a time. Some of them he also tried to adapt for 
the stage but, with the exception of “Le Bossu” 
which was played many, times, his ventures in that 
direction were unsuccessful. Féval’s writings had 
not always been in conformity with the teachings 
of the Church. In the early seventies he sincerely re- 
turned to his early belief, and between 1877 and 1882 
published a revised edition of all his books. He also 
wrote some new works which show the change. His 
incessant labour and the financial reverses he had suf- 
fered told on his constitution; he was stricken with 
paralysis. The Société des Gens de Lettres, of which 
he was the president, had him placed in the home of 
Les Fréres de 8. Jean de Dieu, where he died. 

Most of Féval’s novels are romantic; in fact he may 
be considered as the best imitator of the elder Dumas; 
his fecundity, his imagination, and his power of inter- 
esting the reader rival those of his great predecessor; 
the style, however, too often betrays the haste in which 
his novels were written. The list of his works is a 
very long one; the best known besides those already 
mentioned are: “Etapes d’une conversion’’ (Paris, 
ee ; “Merveilles du Mont-Saint-Michel” (Paris, 


LovanprE aNd Bourquertot, Littérature contemporaine 
(Paris, 1854); pe Mrrecourt, Les contemporains (Paris, 1856); 
Burt, Médaillons et camées (Paris, 1853). 
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Feyj60 y Montenegro, Brentro Jeronimo, a cele- 
brated Spanish writer, b. at Casdemiro, in the parish 
of Santa Maria de Melias, Galicia, Spain, 8 October, 
1676; d. at Oviedo, 26 September, 1764. Intended by 
his parents for a literary career, he showed from a 
very early age a predilection for ecclesiastical studies, 
and in 1688 received the cowl of the Order of St. Bene- 
dict at the monastery of San Juan de Samos. A man 
of profound learning, Feyj6o wrote on a great variety 
of subjects, embracing nearly every branch of human 
knowledge. In his writings he attacked many old in- 
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stitutions, customs, and superstitions. He criticized, 
among other things, the system of public instruction in 
Spain, offering suggestions for reforms; and it was 
owing to his agitation that many universities adopted 
new and better methods of teaching logic, physics, and 
medicine. He naturally stirred up many controver- 
sies and was the object of bitter attacks, but he was 
not without his supporters and defenders. In his long 
life he wrote many works, the full list of which may be 
found in Vol. LVI of ‘La Biblioteca de Autores Es- 


pafioles” (Madrid, 1883). The subjects may be con- 


veniently grouped as follows: arts; astronomy and 
geography; economics; philosophy and metaphysics; 
philology; mathematics and physies; natural history; 
literature; history; medicine. Nearly all are included 
in the eight volumes which bear the title “Teatro 
critico universal 6 discursos varios en todo género de 
materias para desengafio de errores comunes” (Mad- 


-rid, 1726-39) and in the five volumes of his “Cartas 


Eruditas” (Madrid, 1742-60). During the life of the 
author his works were translated into French, Italian, 
German, and after his death into English. At his 
death Feyj6o was laid to rest in the church of San 
Vicente at Oviedo. A fine statue in his memory orna- 
ments the entrance to the National Library at Madrid. 

VICENTE DE LA Fuente, Vida y Jwicio Critico de Feyjéo in 
pave penis Biblioteca de Autores Espanoles (Madrid, 1848- 
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Fiacc, Sarnt (about 415-520), poet, chief bishop 
of Leinster, and founder of two churches. His father, 
Mac Dara, was prince of the Hy-Bairrche in the coun- 
try around Carlow. His mother was sister of Dubh- 
tach, the chief bard and brehon of Erin, the first of 
Patrick’s converts at Tara, and the apostle’s lifelong 
friend. Fiace was a pupil to his uncle in the bardie 
profession and soon embraced the Faith. Subse- 
quently, when Patrick came to Leinster, he so- 
journed at Dubhtach’s house in Hy-Kinsellagh and 
selected Fiace, on Dubhtach’s recommendation, to be 
consecrated bishop for the converts of Leinster. 
Fiace was then a widower; his wife had recently died, 
leaving him one son named Fiacre. Patrick gave 
him an alphabet written with his own hand, and 
Fiaee acquired with marvellous rapidity the learning 
necessary for the episcopal order. Patrick conse- 
crated him, and in after time appointed him chief 
bishop of the province. Fiace founded the church of 
Domnach-Fiech, east of the Barrow. Dr. Healy 
identifies its site at Kylebeg. To this church Patrick 
presented sacred vestments, a bell, the Pauline Epis- 
tles, and a pastoral staff. After many years of aus- 
tere life in this place, Fiace was led by angelic com- 
mand to remove to the west of the Barrow, for there 
“he would find the place of his resurrection”. The 
legends state that he was directed to build his oratory 
where he should meet a hind, his refectory where he 
should find a boar. He consulted Patrick, the latter 
fixed the site of his new church at Sletty—“ the high- 
land’”’—a mile and a half north-west of Carlow. Here 
Fiacc built a large monastery, which he ruled as abbot, 
while at the same time he governed the surrounding 
country as bishop. His annual Lenten retreat to the 
cave of Drum-Coblai and the rigours of his Lenten 
fast, on five barley loaves mixed with ashes, are men- 
tioned in his life by Jocelyn of Furness. He suffered 
for many years from a painful disease, and Patrick 
commiserating his infirmity, sent him a chariot and 
a pair of horses to help him in the visitation of the dio- 
cese. He lived to a very old age; sixty of his pious 
disciples were gathered to their rest before him. His 
festival has been always observed on the 12th of Octo- 
ber. He was buried in his own church at Sletty, his 
son Fiacre, whom Patrick had ordained priest, oceupy- 
ing the same grave. They are mentioned in several 
calendars as jointly revered in certain churches. 

St. Fiace is the reputed author of the metrical life of 
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St. Patrick in Irish, a document of undoubted an- 
tiquity and of prime importance as the earliest biog- 
raphy of the saint that has come down to us. A 
hymn on St. Brigid, “Audite virginis laudes”, has 
been sometimes attributed to him, but on insufficient 
grounds. 

Acta SS., 12 Oct.; Conean, Trias Thaum. (Louvain, 1647); 
Ware, The Writers of Ireland (Dublin, 1746), I, II, 7; LAntaan, 
Eccles. Hist. of Ireland (Dublin, 1829), I; Heaty, Ireland’s An- 
cient Schools and Scholars (Dublin, 1902); Irish Eccl. Record, 
March, 1868; Liber Hymnorum (Trinity College, Dublin), ed. 
Topp (1855-69) and BerRNARD AND ATKINSON (1898). 
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Fiacre, Saint, Abbot, b. in Ireland about the end 
of the sixth century; d. 18 August, 670. Having been 
ordained priest, he retired to a hermitage on the banks 
of the Nore of which the townland Kilfiachra, or Kil- 
fera, Co. Kilkenny, still preserves the memory. Dis- 
ciples flocked to him, but, desirous of greater solitude, 
he left his native land and arrived, in 628, at Meaux, 
where St. Faro then held episcopal sway. He was 
generously received by Faro, whose kindly feelings 
were engaged to the Irish monk for blessings which he 
and his father’s house had received from the Irish 
missionary Columbanus. Faro granted him out of his 
own patrimony a site at Brogillum (Breuil) surrounded 
by forests. Here Fiacre built an oratory in honour of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, a hospice in which he re- 
ceived strangers, and a cell in which he himself lived 
apart. He lived a life of great mortification, in 
prayer, fast, vigil, and the manual labour of the gar- 
den. Disciples gathered around him and soon formed 
amonastery. There isa legend that St. Faro allowed 
him as much land as he might surround in one day 
with a furrow; that Fiacre turned up the earth with 
the point of his crosier, and that an officious woman 
hastened to tell Faro that he was being beguiled; that 
Faro coming to the wood recognized that the wonder- 
worker was a man of God and sought his blessing, and 
that Fiacre henceforth excluded women, on pain of 
severe bodily infirmity, from the precincts of his 
monastery. In reality, the exclusion of women was a 
common rule in the Irish foundations. His fame for 
miracles was widespread. He cured all manner of 
diseases by laying on his hands; blindness, polypus, 
fevers are mentioned, and especially a tumour or 
fistula since called “le fic de 8. Fiacre’”’. 

His remains were interred in his church at Breuil, 
where his sanctity was soon attested by the numerous 
cures wrought at his tomb. Many churches and ora- 
tories have been dedicated to him throughout France. 
His shrine at Breuil is still a resort for pilgrims with 
bodily ailments. In 1234 his remains were placed in a 
shrine by Pierre, Bishop of Meaux, his arm being en- 
cased in a separate reliquary. In 1479 the relics of 
Sts. Fiacre and Kilian were placed in a silver shrine, 
which was removed in 1568 to the cathedral church at 
Meaux for safety from the destructive fanaticism of 
the Calvinists. In 1617 the Bishop of Meaux gave 
part of the saint’s body to the Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
and in 1637 the shrine was again opened and part of 
the vertebre given to Cardinal Richelieu. A mystery 

lay of the fifteenth century celebrates St. Fiacre’s 
fife and miracles. St. John of Matha, Louis XIII, and 
Anne of Austria were among his most famous clients. 
He is the patron of gardeners. The French cab de- 
rives its name from him. The Hotel de St-Fiacre, in 
the Rue St-Martin, Paris, in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century first let these coaches on hire. The 
sign of the inn was an image of the saint, and the 
coaches in time came to be called by his name. His 
feast is kept on the 30th of August. 

Acta SS.,30 Aug.; Lantean, Ecc. Hist. of Ireland (Dublin, 
1829), II, 446-448; O’Hanton, Lives of the Irish Saints, 30 

Vill, 421; Martyrotogy of Donegal, 229; Burumr, Lives 
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of the Saints, 30 Aug.; Lirrré, Fr ict., 8. V.; RICcARD, La 
wie et les miracles de 8. Fiacre d@apres les Bollandistes avec pieces 
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Fiammingo (THe Fiemina), Dennis. See Car- 


VAERT, Dionysius. 


Ficino, Marsiz10, philosopher, philologist, phy- 
sician; b. at Florence, 19 Oct., 1433; d. at Correggio, 
1 Oct., 1499. Son of the physician of Cosmo de’ 
Medici, he served the Medicis for three generations 
and received from them a villa at Monte Vecchio. 
He studied at Florence and at Bologna; and was spe- 
cially protected in his early work by Cosmo de’ Medici, 
who chose him to translate the works of Plato into 
Latin. The Council of Florence (1439) brought to the 
city a number of Greek scholars, and this fact, com- 
bined with the founding of the Platonic Academy, of 
which Ficino was elected president, gave an impetus 
to the study of Greek and especially to that of Plato. 
Ficino became an ardent admirer of Plato and a prop- 
agator of Plato- 
nism, or rather 
neo-Platonism, to 
an unwarranted 
degree, going so 
far as to maintain 
that Plato should 
be read in the 
churches, and 
claiming Socrates 
anid Plato as fore- 
runners of Christ. 
He taught Plato 
in the Academy of 
Florence, and it is 
said he kept a light 
burning before a 
bust of Platoin his 
room. It is supposed that the works of Savonarola 
drew Ficino closer to the spirit of the Church. He 
was ordained priest in 1477 and became a canon of the 
cathedral of Florence. His disposition was mild, but 
at times he had to use his knowledge of music to drive 
away melancholy. His knowledge of medicine was 
applied very largely to himself, becoming almost a 
superstition in its detail. As a philologist his worth 
was recognized, and Reuchlin sent him pupils from 
Germany. Angelo Poliziano was one of his pupils. 

As a translator his work was painstaking and faith- 
ful, though his acquaintance with Greek and Latin 
was by no means perfect. He translated the “ Argo- 
nautica”’, the “Orphic Hymns”, Homer’s “ Hymns”, 
and Hesiod’s “ Theogony”’; his translation of Plato ap- 
peared before the Greek text of Plato was published. 
He also translated Plotinus, Porphyry, Proclus, Iam- 
blichus, Alcinous, Synesius, Psellus, the “Golden 
Thoughts” of Pythagoras, and the works of Dionysius 
the Areopagite. When a young man he wrote an 
“Tntroduction to the Philosophy of Plato”; his most 
important work was “Theologia Platonica de anima- 
rum immortalitate” (Florence, 1482); a shorter form 
of this work is found in his “Compendium theologize 
Platonice”. He respects Aristotle and calls St. 
Thomas the “glory of theology”; yet for him Plato is 
the philosopher. Christianity, he says, must rest on 
philosophic grounds; in Plato alone do we find the 
arguments to support its claims, hence he considers 
the revival of Plato an intervention of Providence. 
Plato does not stop at immediate causes, but rises to 
the highest cause, God, in Whom he sees all things. 
The philosophy of Plato is a logical outcome of _pre- 
vious thought, beginning with the Egyptians and ad- 
vancing step by step till Plato takes up the mysteries 
of religion and casts them in a form that made it pos- 
sible for the neo-Platonist to set them forth clearly. 
The seed is to be found in Plato, its full expression in 
the neo-Platonists. Ficino follows this line of thought 
in speaking of the human soul, which he considered as 
the image of the God-head, a part of the great chain 
of existence coming forth from God and leading back 
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to the same source, giving us at the same time a view 
of the attributes of God and of his relations to the 
world. His style is not always clear. Perhaps his 
distinctive merit rests on the fact that he introduced 
Platonic philosophy into Europe. Besides the works 
already mentioned, he left: ‘De religione Christiana 
et fide pietate”, dedicated to Lorenzo de’ Medici; “In 
Epistolas Pauli commentaria”’; Marsilii Ficini Epis- 
tole (Venice, 1491; Florence, 1497). His collected 
works: Opera (Florence, 1491, Venice, 1516, Basel, 
1561). 


Scuntnorn, De vita, moribus et scriptis Marsilii Ficint com- 
mentatio in his Amoentt. Lit., Tom. 1; Corst, Commentarius, 
etc., seu M. Ficini vita, ed. BANviN1 (Pisa, 1771); StpvEKING, 
Gesch. d. platonisch Akademie zu Florenz (Géttingen, 1812); 
Trraposcut, Storia della letteratura italiana (Modena, 1771-82); 
Roscon, Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici (London, 1865); J. A. 
Symonps, The Renaissance in Italy (Scribner’s, New York, 
1898), II; SrécKu, Gesch. d. Philosophie d. Mittelalters (Mainz, 
1866), III; Gasorro, L’epicureismo di Ficino (Milan, 1891). 
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Ficker, Juzrus (more correctly Caspar) von, his- 
torian, b. at Paderborn, Germany, 30 April, 1826; d. at 
Innsbruck, 10 June, 1902. He studied history and 
law at Bonn, Minster, and Berlin, and during 1848-49 
lived in Frankfort-on-the-Main, where he was closely as- 
sociated with the noted historian, Bbhmer, who proved 
himself a generous friend and patron. In 1852 he pro- 
ceeded to Bonn\ but ‘shortly ‘afterwards accepted an 
invitation from Count Leo thun, the reorganizer of the 
Austrian system of education, to settle at Innsbruck 
as professor of general history. In 1863, however, he 
joined the faculty of jurisprudence, and his lectures on 
political and legal history drew around him a large 
circle of devoted and admiring pupils. In 1866 he was 
elected member of the Academy of Sciences, but re- 
tired, after being ennobled by the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, in 1879. His numerous and important works 
extend over three branches of scientific history (i. e. 
political and legal history and the science of diplo- 
macy), and in each division he discovered new methods 
of investigation. Among his writings those of especial 
note are: “Rainald von Dassel, Reichskanzler und 
Erzbischof von Kéln” (Cologne, 1850); “ Miinster- 
ische Chroniken des Mittelalters” (Minster, 1851); 
“Engelbert der Heilige, Erzbischof von Kéln” (Co- 
logne, 1853); “Die Ueberreste des deutschen Reichs- 
archivs in Pisa” (Vienna, 1855). The second division 
of his works includes “ Ueber einen Spiegel deutscher 
Leute” (Vienna, 1857); “Ueber die Entstehungs- 
zeit des Sachsenspiegels” (Innsbruck 1859); ‘Vom 
Reichsfiirstenstande” (Innsbruck, 1861); ‘ Forschun- 
gen zur Reichs-u. Rechtsgeschichte Italiens” (4 vols., 
Innsbruck, 1868-74); “Untersuchungen zur Rechts- 
geschichte” (3 vols., Innsbruck, 1891-97). Finally 
he proved himself a master in diplomatics in his 
“Beitriige zur Urkundenlehre” (2 vols., Innsbruck, 
1877-78). During the period 1859-1866, he was en- 
gaged in a eel controversy with the historian, 
Heinrich von Sybel, on the significance of the German 
Empire. Ficker advocated and defended the theory 
that Austria, on account of its blending of races, was 
best fitted as successor of the old empire to secure the 
political advancement both of Central Europe and of 
Germany. In support of his theory, he wrote “Das 
deutsche Kaiserreich in seinen universalen und nation- 
alen Beziehungen” (Innsbruck, 1871), and “Deut- 
sches Kénigtum und Kaisertum” (Innsbruck, 1872). 
As legatee of Béhmer’s literary estate, he published 
the “Acta Imperii selecta” (Innsbruck, 1870) and 
directed the completion and revision of the “ Regesta 
Imperii”’. 

Jona, Zur Erinnerung an_J. Ficker, in Allgemeine Zeitung, 
supplement (1902) *#293-95; IpmM, Beitrag zur deutschen Gelehr- 


tengeschichte (Innsbruch, 1908); Berreyanrm, Biographisches 
Jahrbuch, VII (1905), 299-306. 


Parricius SCHLAGER. 


Fidatus, Sumpon a Cascra. See Simon or Cassia. 
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Fideism (Lat. fides, faith), a philosophical term 
meaning a system of philosophy or an attitude of 
mind, which, denying the power of unaided human 
reason to reach certitude, affirms that the funda- 
mental act of human knowledge consists in an act of 
faith, and the supreme criterion of certitude is author- 
ity. Fideism has divers degrees and takes divers 
forms, according to the field of truth to which it is ex- 
tended, and the various elements which are affirmed 
as constituting the authority. For some fideists, hu- 
man reason cannot of itself reach certitude in regard 
to any truth whatever; for others, it cannot reach 
certitude in regard to the fundamental truths of meta- 
physics, morality and religion, while some maintain 
that we can give a firm supernatural assent to revela- 
tion on motives of credibility that are merely prob- 
able. Authority, which according to fideism is the 
rule of certitude, has its ultimate foundation in divine 


‘revelation, preserved and transmitted in all ages 


through society and manifested by tradition, common 
sense or some other agent of a social character. Fide- 
ism was maintained by Huet, Bishop of Avranches, in 
his work “ De imbecillitate mentis humanz”’ (Amster- 
dam, 1748); by de Bonald, who laid great stress on 
tradition in society as the means of the transmission 
of revelation and the criterion of certitude; by Lamen- 
nais, who assigns as a rule of certitude the general 
reason (la raison générale) or common consent of the 
race (Défense de l’essai sur l’indifférence, chs. viii, xi); 
by Bonnetty in “ Annales de philosophie chrétienne”; 
by Bautain, Ventura, Ubaghs, and others at Louvain. 
These are sometimes called moderate fideists, for, 
though they maintained that human reason is unable 
to know the fundamental truths of the moral and reli- 
gious orders, they admitted that, after accepting the 
teaching of revelation concerning them, human intel- 
ligence can demonstrate the reasonableness of such 
a belief (cf. Ubaghs, Logic seu Philosophie ratio- 
nalis elementa, Louvain, 1860). 

In addition to these systematic formule of fideism, 
we find throughout the history of philosophy from the 
time of the sophists to the present day a fideistic atti- 
tude of mind, which became more or less conspicuous 
at different periods. Fideism owes its origin to dis- 
trust in human reason, and the logical sequence of 
such an attitude is scepticism. It is to escape from 
this conclusion that some philosophers, accepting as a 
principle the impotency of reason, have emphasized 
the need of belief on the part of human nature, either 
asserting the primacy of belief over reason or else af- 
firming a radical separation between reason and belief, 
that is, between science and philosophy on the one 
hand and religion on the other. Such is the position 
taken by Kant, when he distinguishes between pure 
reason, confined to subjectivity, and practical reason, 
which alone is able to put us by an act of faith in 
relation with objective reality. It is also a fideistic 
attitude which is the occasion of agnosticism, of posi- 
tivism, of pragmatism and other modern forms of anti- 
intellectualism. As against these views, it must be 
noted that authority, even the authority of God, can- 
not be the supreme criterion of certitude, and an act of 
faith cannot be the primary form of human knowledge. 
This authority, indeed, in order to be a motive of assent, 
must be previously acknowledged as being certainly 
valid; before we believe in a proposition as revealed by 
God, we must first know with certitude that God ex- 
ists, that He reveals such and such a proposition, and 
that His teaching is worthy of assent, all of which 
questions can and must be ultimately decided only b 
an act of intellectual assent based on objective evi- 
dence. Thus, fideism not only denies intellectual 
knowledge, but logically ruins faith itself. ', 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the Church has 
condemned such doctrines. In 1348, the Holy See 
proscribed certain fideistie propositions of Nicholas 
d’Autrecourt (ef. Denzinger, Enchiridion, 10th ed., nn. 
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553-570). In his two Encyclicals, one of September, 
1832, and the other of July, 1834, Gregory XVI con- 
demned the political and philosophical ideas of Lamen- 
nais. On 8 September, 1840, Bautain was required to 
subscribe to several propositions directly opposed to 
Fideism, the first and the fifth of which read as fol- 
lows: “ Human reason is able to prove with certitude 


’ the existence of God; faith, a heavenly gift, is posterior 


to revelation, and therefore cannot be properly used 
against the atheist to prove the existence of God”; 
and “The use of reason precedes faith and, with the 
help of revelation and grace, leads to it.’”” The same 
propositions were subscribed to by Bonnetty on 11 
June, 1855 (cf. Denzinger, nn. 1650-1652). In his 
Letter of 11 December, 1862, to the Archbishop of 
Munich, Pius IX, while condemning Frohschammer’s 
naturalism, affirms the ability of human reason to reach 
certitude concerning the fundamental truths of the 
moral and religious order (cf. Denzinger, 1666-1676). 
And, finally, the Vatican Council teaches as a dogma 
of Catholic faith that “one true God and Lord can be 
known with certainty by the natural light of human 
reason by means of the things that are made” (Const. 
“De Fide Catholica”, Sess. III, can. i, De Revelatione; 
ef. Granderath, ‘“Constitutiones dogmatic Conc. 
Vatic.”, Freiburg, 1892, p. 32: cf. Denzinger, n. 1806). 

As to the opinion of those who maintain that our 
supernatural assent is prepared for by motives of cred- 
ibility merely probable, it is evident that it logically 
destroys the certitude of such an assent. This opinion 
was condemned by Innocent XI in the decree of 2 
March, 1679 (ef. Denzinger, n. 1171), and by Pius X in 
the decree “‘ Lamentabili sane” n. 25: ‘“ Assensus fidei 
ultimo innititur in congerie probabilitatum” (The 
assent of faith is ultimately based on a sum of proba- 
bilities). Revelation, indeed, is the supreme motive of 
faith in supernatural truths, yet the existence of this 
motive and its validity has to be established by reason. 
No one will deny the importance of authority and 
tradition or common consent in human society for our 
knowledge of natural truths. It is quite evident that 
to despise the teaching of the sages, the scientific dis- 
coveries of the past, and the voice of common consent 
would be to condemn ourselves to a perpetual infancy 
in knowledge, to render impossible any progress in 
science, to ignore the social character of man, and to 
make human life intolerable; but, on the other hand, 
it is an error to make these elements the supreme 
criteria of truth, since they are only particular rules of 
certitude, the validity of which is grounded upon a 
more fundamentalrule. It is indeed true that moral 
certitude differs from mathematical, but the difference 
lies not in the firmness or validity of the certainty af- 
forded, but in the process employed and the disposi- 
tions required by the nature of the truths with which 
they respectively deal. The Catholic doctrine on this 
question is in accord with history and philosophy. Re- 
jecting both rationalism and fideism, it teaches that hu- 
man reason is capable (physical ability) of knowing 
the moral and religious truths of the natural order; 
that itcan prove with certainty the existence of God, 
the immortality of the soul, and can acknowledge 
most certainly the teaching of God; that, however, in 
the present conditions of life, it needs (of moral neces- 
sity) the help of revelation to acquire a sufficient 
knowledge of all the natural truths necessary to direct 
human life according to the precepts of natural re- 
ligion (Conc. Vatic., “De Fide Cath.’’, cap. ii; ef. St. 
fe onias, “Cont. Gent.”, Lib. I,.¢. iv). 

Perrone, Prelectiones theologice, vol. I: De verd Religione; 
Ou.ib-Larrune, Dela Certitude Morale (5th ed., Paris, 1905); 


Mercinr, Critériologie générale (4th ed., Louvain, 1900), III, 
ch. i; Joun Ricxasy, The First Principles of Knowledge (4th 


ed., London, 1901), chs. xii, xiii. 
G. M. Sauvaas. 


Fidelis of Sigmaringen, Saint, b. in 1577, at 
Sigmaringen, Prussia, of which town his father Johan- 
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nes Rey was burgomaster; d. at Sevis, 24 April, 1622. 
On the paternal side he was of Flemish ancestry. He 
pursued his studies at the University of Freiburg in 
the Breisgau, and in 1604 became tutor to Wilhelm von 
Stotzingen, with whom he travelled in France and 
Italy. In the process for Fidelis’s canonization Wil- 
helm von Stotzingen bore witness to the severe morti- 
fications his tutor practised on these journeys. In 
1611 he returned to Freiburg to take the doctorate in 
canon and civil law, and at once began to practise as 
an advocate. But the open corruption which found 
place in the law courts determined him to relinquish 
that profession and to enter the Church. He was or- 
dained priest the following year, and immediately 
afterwards was received into the Order of Friars Minor 
of the Capuchin Reform at Freiburg, taking the name 
of Fidelis. He has left an interesting memorial of his 
novitiate and of his spiritual development at that time 
in a book of spiritual exercises which he wrote for him- 
self. This work was re-edited by Father Michael 
Hetzenauer, O. M. Cap., and republished in 1893 at 
Stuttgart under the title: “S. Fidelis a Sigmaringen 
exercitia seraphice devotionis”. From the novitiate 
he was sent to Constance to finish his studies in the- 
ology under Father John Baptist, a Polish friar of great 
repute for learning and holiness. At the conclusion of 
his theological studies Fidelis was appointed guardian 
first-of the community at Rheinfelden, and after- 
wards at Freiburg and Feldkirch. As a preacher his 
burning zeal earned for him a great reputation. 
From the beginning of his apostolic career he was 
untiring in his efforts to convert heretics; nor did he 
confine his efforts in this direction to the pulpit, but 
also used his pen. He wrote many pamphlets against 
Calvinism and Zwinglianism, though he would never 
put his name to his writings. Unfortunately these 
publications have long been lost. Fidelis was still 
guardian of the community at Feldkireh when in 
1621 he was appointed to undertake a mission in the 
country of the Grisons with the purpose of bringing 
back that district to the Catholic Faith. The people 
there had almost all gone over to Calvinism, owing 
partly to the ignorance of the priests and their lack of 
zeal. In 1614 the Bishop of Coire had requested the 
Capuchins to undertake missions amongst the heretics 
in his diocese, but it was not until 1621 that the gen- 
eral of the order was able to send friars there. In that 
year Father Ignatius of Bergamo was commissioned 
with several other friars to place himself at the dis- 
posal of this bishop for missionary work; and a similar 
commission was given to.Fidelis, who, however, still 
remained guardian of Feldkirche. Before setting.out 
on this mission Fidelis was ‘appointed by-authority of 
the papal nuncio to reform the Benedictine monastery 
at Pfifers. He entered upon his new labours in the 
true apostolic spirit. Since he first entered the order 
he had constantly prayed, as he confided to a fellow- 
friar, for two favours: one, that he might never fall 
into mortal sin; the other, that he might die for the 
Faith. In this spirit he now set out, ready to give his 
life in preaching the Faith. He took with him his 
crucifix, Bible, Breviary, and the book of the rule of 
his order; for the rest, he went in absolute poverty, 
trusting to Divine Providence for his daily sustenance. 
He arrived in Mayenfeld in time for Advent and began 
at once preaching and catechizing; often preaching in 
several places the same day. His coming aroused 
strong opposition and he was frequently threatened 
and insulted. He not only preached in the Catholic 
churches and in the public streets, but occasionally in 
the conventicles of the heretics. At Zizers, one of the 
principal centres of hisactivity, he held conferences with 
the magistrates and chief townsmen, often far into the 
night. They resulted in the conversion of Rudolph de 
Salis, the most influential man in the town, whose pub- 
lic recantation was followed by many conversions. 
Throughout the winter Fidelislaboured indefatigably . 
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and with such success that the heretic preachers were 
seriously alarmed and set themselves to inflame the 
people against him by representing that his mission 
was political rather than religious and that he was pre- 
paring the way for the subjugation of the country by the 
Austrians. During the Lent of 1622 he preached with 
especial fervour. At Easter he returned to Feldkirch 
to attend a chapter of the order and settle some affairs 
of his community. By this time the Congregation of 
the Propaganda had been established in Rome, and 
Fidelis was formally constituted by the Congregation, 
superior of the mission in the Grisons. He had, how- 
ever, a presentiment that his labours would shortly be 
brought to a close by a martyr’s death. Preaching a 
farewell sermon at Feldkirch he said as much, On 
re-entering the country of the Grisons he was met 
everywhere with the ery: ‘Death to the Capuchins!”’ 
On 24 April, being then at Grusch, he made his confes- 
sion and afterwards celebrated Mass and preached. 
Then he set out for Sevis. On the way his companions 
noticed that he was particularly cheerful. At Sevis he 
entered the church and began to preach, but was in- 
terrupted by a sudden tumult both within and with- 
out the church. Several Austrian soldiers who were 
guarding the doors of the church were killed and 
Fidelis himself was struck. A Calvinist present offered 
to lead him to a place of security. Fidelis thanked the 
man but said his life was in the hands of God. Out- 
side the church he was surrounded by a crowd led by 
the preachers who offeréd to save his life if he would 
apostatize. Fidelis replied: “I came to extirpate 
heresy, not to embrace it”, whereupon he was struck 
down. He was the first martyr of the Congregation of 
Propaganda. His body was afterwards taken to Feld- 
kirech and buried in the church of his order, except his 
head and left arm, which were placed in the cathedral 
at Coire. He was beatified in 1729, and canonized in 
1745. St. Fidelis is usually represented in art with a 
crucifix and with a wound in the head; his emblem is 
a bludgeon. His feast is kept on 24 April. 

Da Crsinaun, Storia delle Missioni dei_Cappuccinit (Rome, 


1872), II; De Parts, Vie de Saint Fidéle (Paris, 1745); Denia 
Scaua, Der heilige Fidelis von Sigmaringen (Mainz, 1896). 


FatHER CUTHBERT, 
Fides Instrumentorum. See Proroco.. 
Fiefs of the Holy See. 


Fiesole, Diocess or (FasuLANA), in the province 
of Tuscany, suffragan of Florence. The town is of 
Ktruscan origin, as may be seen from the remains of 
its ancient walls. In pagan antiquity it was the seat 
of a famous school of augurs, and every year twelve 
young men were sent thither from Rome to study the 
art of divination. Sulla colonized it with veterans, 
who afterwards, under the leadership of Manlius, sup- 
ported the cause of Catiline. Near Fiesole the Van- 
dals and Suevi under Radagaisus were defeated (405) 
by hunger rather than by the troops of Stilicho. Dur- 
ing the Gothic War (536-53) the town was several 
times besieged. In 539 Justinus, the Byzantine gen- 
eral, captured it and razed its fortifications. In the 
early Middle Ages Fiesole was more powerful than 
Florence in the valley below, and many wars arose be- 
tween them. In 1010 and 1025 Fiesole was sacked by 
the Florentines, and its leading families obliged to take 
up their residence in Florence. 

.According to local legend the Gospel was first 
preached at Fiesole by St. Romulus, a disciple of St. 
Peter. The fact that the ancient cathedral (now the 
Abbazia Fiesolana) stands outside the city is a proof 
that the Christian origins of Fiesole date from the per- 
iod of the persecutions. The earliest mention of a 
Bishop of Fiesole is in a letter of Gelasius I (492-496). 
A little later, under Vigilius (537-55), a Bishop Rus- 
ticus is mentioned as papal legate at one of the Coun- 
cils of Constantinople. The legendary St. Alexander 
is said by some to belong to the time of the Lombard 


See Hoty Sez. 
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King Autari (end of the sixth century), but the Bol- 
landists assign him to the reign of Lothair (middle of 
the ninth century). A very famous bishop is St. 
Donatus, an Irish monk, the friend and adviser of Em- 
perors Louis the Pious and Lothair. He was elected 
in 826 and is buried in the cathedral, where his epi- 
taph, dictated by himself, may still be seen. He 
founded the abbey of San Martino di Mensola; Bishop 
Zanobi in 890 founded that of St. Michael at Passi- 
gnano, which was afterwards given to the Vallombro- 
san monks. Other bishops were Hildebrand of Lucca 
(1220), exiled by the Florentines; St. Andrew Corsini 
(1352), born in 1302 of a noble Florentine family, and 
who, after a reckless youth, became a Carmelite monk, 
studied at Paris, and as bishop was renowned as a 
peacemaker between individuals and States. He died 
6 January, 1373, and was canonized by Urban VIII. 
Other famous bishops were the Dominican Fra Jacopo 
Altovita (1390), noted for his zeal against schism; An- 
tonio Aglio (1466), a learned humanist and author of a 
collection of lives 
ef the saints; the 
Augustinian Gugli- 
elmo Bachio 4 
(1470), a cele- 
brated preacher, 
and author of com- 
mentaries on Aris- 
totle and on the 
“Sentences” of 
Peter Lombard; 
Francesco Cataneo 
Diaceto (1570), a 
theologian at the 
Council of Trent 
and a prolific 
writer; Lorenzo 
dellaRobbia(1634), 
who built the sem- 
inary. Among the 
glories of Fiesole 
should be men- _Mapge_ror Bisnop SaLuratr 

tioned the painter Mino da Fiesole, Cathedral] of Fiesole 
Lorenzo Monaco (1370-1424). But the greatest 
name associated with the history of the city is that 
of Blessed Giovanni Angelico, called da Fiesole 
(1387-1455). His baptismal name was Guido, 
but, entering the convent of the Reformed Domini- 
cans at Fiesole, he took the name of Giovanni in 
religion; that of Angelico was afterwards given to him 
in allusion to the beauty and purity of his works. 

The Cathedral of St. Romulus was built in 1028 by 
Bishop Jacopo Bavaro with materials taken from sev- 
eral older edifices; it contains notable sculptures by 
Mino da Fiesole. The old cathedral became a Bene- 
dictine abbey, and in course of time passed into the 
hands of the regular canons of Lateran. It once pos- 
sessed a valuable library, long since dispersed. The 
abbey was closed in 1778. The diocese has 254 par- 
ishes and 155,800 souls. Within its limits there are 12 
monasteries of men, including the famous Vallom- 
brosa, and 24 convents for women. 

The principal holy places of Fiesole are: (1) the 
cathedral (1 Duomo), containing the shrine of St. 
Romulus, martyr, according to legend the first Bishop 
of Fiesole, and that of his martyred companions, also 
the shrine of St. Donatus of Ireland; (2) the Badia or 
ancient cathedral at the foot of the hill on which 
Fiesole stands, supposed to cover the site of the mar- 
tyrdom of St. Romulus; (3) the room in the bishop’s 
palace where St. Andrew Corsini lived and died; 
(4) the little church of the Primerana in the cathedral 
peor where the same saint was warned by Our Lady 
of his approaching death; (5) the church of 8. Ales- 
sandro, with the shrine of St. Alexander, bishop and 
martyr; (6) the monastery of S. Francesco on the 
crest of the hill, with the cells of St. Bernardine of 
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Siena and seven Franciscan Beati; (7) 8. Girolamo, 
the home of Venerable Carlo dei Conti Guidi, founder 
of the Hieronymites of Fiesole (1360); (8) S. Domen- 
ico, the novice-home of Fra Angelico da Fiesole and 
of St. Antoninus of Florence; (9) Fontanelle, a villa 
near S. Domenico where St. Aloysius came to live in 
the hot summer months, when a page at the court of 
Grand Duke Francesco de’ Medici; (10) Fonte Lu- 
cente, where a miraculous crucifix is greatly revered. 
A few miles distant is (11) Monte Senario, the cradle 
of the Servite Order, where its seven holy founders 
lived in great austerity and were cheered at their death 
by the songs of angels; also (12) S. Martino di Men- 
sola, with the body of St. Andrew, an Irish saint, still 
incorrupt. 

CappreLierti, Le chiese d'Italia Avene 1846), XVII, 7-72; 
Ammrrato, Gli Vescovi di Fiesole (Florence, 1637); PHrtuimorn, 
Fra Angelico (London, 1881). 

U. Brntent. 


Figueroa, Francisco px, a celebrated Spanish 
poet, surnamed “the Divine”, b. at Alealé de Henares, 
c. 1540; d. there, 1620. Little is known of his life, 
except that he was of noble family, received his educa- 
tion at the University of Alcald, and followed a mili- 
tary career for a time, taking part in campaigns in 
Italy and Flanders. From a very early age Figueroa 
showed unusual poetical talent, and his poems are full 
of fire and passion. His work first attracted atten- 
tion in Italy, where he resided for a time, but it was 
not long before he had earned a brilliant reputation in 
his own country. Following in the footsteps of Bos- 
can Almogaver and Garcilaso, to whose school he be- 
longed, he wrote pastoral poems in the Italian metres, 
and was one of the first Spanish poets who used with 
much success blank verse, which had been introduced 
by Boscan in 1543. His best-known and most highly 

raised work is the eclogue “Tirsis’”’, written entirely 
in blank verse. He was highly praised by Cervantes 
in his “Galatea”. It is unfortunate that but a small 
part of the works of this brilliant poet have reached us, 
the greater portion having been burned by his direc- 
tion just before his death. A small part, however, 
was preserved and published by Luis Tribaldos de 
Toledo, at Lisbon in 1625. They were reprinted in 
1785 and again in 1804. The best of Figueroa’s works 
appear in “La Biblioteca de Autores Espafioles” of 
Rivadeneira, vol. XLII. 
ea History of Spanish Literature (3 vols., New York, 

VENTURA FUENTES. 


Figueroa, Francisco Garcfa pr LA Rosa, Fran- 
ciscan; b. in the latter part of the eighteenth century 
at Toluca, in the Archdiocese of Mexico; date of death 
unknown. Figueroa possessed extraordinary admin- 
istrative powers and for more than forty years directed 
the affairs of his order with hae el prudence and abil- 
ity, being lector emeritus of his order, prefect of 
studies of the college of Tlaltelulco, superior of several 
convents, definitor, custodian, twice provincial of the 
province of Santo Evangelio, and visitor to the other 
provinces of New Spain. He was much beloved by 
the people, and highly esteemed by the viceroys and 
bishops. On 21 Feb., 1790, a royal order was received 
directing that all documents shedding light on the his- 
tory of New Spain should be copied and sent to Spain, 
the order designating in some instances special docu- 
ments which were wanted. D. Juan Vicente de 
Giiemes Pacheco de Padilla, second Count of Revilla- 

igedo, viceroy from 1789 to 1794, entrusted to Father 

igueroa the work of selecting, arranging, and copying 
these manuscripts. To this task Father Figueroa 
brought such marvellous activity and rare judgment, 
both in selecting the material and the copyists, that in 
less than three years he turned over to the Govern- 
ment thirty-two folio volumes of almost a thousand 
pages each, in duplicate, containing copies of original 
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documents collected from the archives of convents and 
from private collections, for the most part almost for- 
gotten, and of the greatest value for the knowledge of 
the political and ecclesiastical history of the provinces. 
Such a collection contained quite inevitably some ma- 
terial not of the first importance; there were docu- 
ments of all kinds, but the collection as a whole was 
one of great value. One copy, which was sent to 
Spain and examined by the chronicler Mufioz, is pre- 
served in the Academia de Historia; the other was 
kept in Mexico in the Secretarfa del Virreinado, and 
from there was transferred to the general archives of 
the Palacio Nacional, where it is still kept. The first 
volume of this was missing, but about 1872 a copy of it 
was made from that preserved in Madrid. To the orig- 
inal thirty-two volumes another was added, compiled 
years afterwards by some Franciscans, which contains 
a minute index of the contents of the work. Two other 
copies of the thirty-two volumes were found; one is 
in Mexico, the property of Sefior Agueda, and the other 
in the United States in the H. H. Bancroft collection. 

As this work of Figueroa’s has never been published 
it may be of interest to summarize the contents of the 
different volumes. They are as follows: I. Thirty 
fragments from the Museo de Boturini, among them 
four letters from Father Salvatierra. II. Treatise on 
political virtues by D. Carlos Sigiienza; life and mar- 
tyrdom of the children of Tlaxcala; narrative of New 
Mexico by Father Gerénimo Salmerén, Father Velez, 
and others. III. Report of Father Posadas on Texas; 
three fragments on ancient history, Canticles of Netzah- 
ualcoyotl, ete. IV. Narrative of [xtlixochitl. V-VI. 
Conquest of the Kingdom of New Galicia by D. 
Matias de la Mota Padilla. VII-VIII. Introduction 
to the history of Michoacin. IX—X—XI. Chronicle of 
Michoacin by Fray Pablo Beaumont. XII. Mexi- 
can Chronicle by D. Hernando Alvarado Tezozomoc. 
XIII. History of the Chichimees by Ixtlilxochitl. 
XIV. Reminiscences of the City of Mexico. XV. 
Reminiscences for the history of Sinaloa, XVI-XVII. 
Notes for the history of Sonora. XVIII. Important 
letters to elucidate the history of Sonora and Sinaloa. 
XIX-XX. Documents for the history of New Vizcaya 
(Durango). XXI. Establishment and progress of the 
Missions of Old California. XXII-XXIII. Notes on 
NewCalifornia. XXIV. Log-book kept by the Fathers 
Garcés, Barbastro, Font, and ee ee voyage of the 
frigate “Santiago”; “Diario” of Urrea and of D.J.B. 
Anza,ete. XXV-XXVI. Documents for the ecclesi- 
astical and civil history of New Mexico. XXVII- 
XXVIII. Documents for the civil and ecclesiastical 
history of the Province of Texas. X XIX. Documents 
for the history of Coahuila and Central Mexico (Seno 
Mexicano). XXX. Tampico, Rfo Verde, and Nuevo 
Leén. XXXI. Notes on thecities of Vera Cruz, Cor- 
dova, Oaxaca, Puebla, Tepotzotlan, Querétaro, Guana- 
juato, Guadalajara, Zacatecas, and Nootka, XXXIT. 
Pious reminiscences of the Indian nation. 

Berisrain, Bibl. hisp. amer. septentrional (2d ed., Mexico, 
1883); Diccionario Univ. de Hist. y Geog., published in Spain by 
a society; revised and enlarged by D. Lucas ALAMAN, D. J. GAR- 
cfaA IcAzBALzpTA, and others WMiestno, 1853), III; Anronro 
Garcfa Cusas, Diccionario geog., hist. biog. de los Estados 
Unidos Mexicanos (Mexico, 1888), I; Laon, Hist. Gen. de 
Mexico (Mexico, 1902). 
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Filcock, Roperr. See Linn, ANNE 


. Filelfo, Francesco, humanist, b. at Tolentino, 25 
July, 1398; d. at Florence, 31 July, 1481. He studied 
grammar, rhetoric, and Latin literature at Padua, 
where he was appointed professor at the age of eigh- 
teen. In 1417 he was invited to teach eloquence and 
moral philosophy at Venice, where the rights of cit- 
izenship were conferred upon him. Two years later he 
was appointed secretary to the Venetian consul- 
general at Constantinople. Arriving there in 1420, he 
at once began the study of Greek under John Chry- 
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soloras, whose daughter he afterwards married, and 
he was received with great favour by the Emperor 
John Palzologus, by whom he was employed on sey- 
eral important diplomatic missions. In 1427, receiving 
an invitation to the chair of eloquence at Venice, 
Filelfo returned there with a great collection of Greek 
books. The following year he was called to Bologna, 
and in 1429 to Florence, where he was received with 
the greatest enthusiasm. During his five years’ resi- 
dence there he engaged in numerous quarrels with the 
Florentine scholars and incurred the hatred of the 
Medici, so that in 1434 he was forced to leave the city. 
He went to Siena and later to Milan, where he was 
welcomed by Filippo Maria Visconti, who showered 
honours upon 
him. Some years 
later, after Milan 
had been forcibly . 
entered by Fran- 
cesco Sforza, Fil- 
elfo wrote a his- 
tory of Sforza’s 
life in a Latin epic 
poem of sixteen 
books, ealled the 
“Sforziad’”’. In 
1474 he left Milan 
to accept a pro- 
fessorship at 
Rome, where, ow- 
ing to a disagree- 
ment with Sixtus 
IV, he did not re- 
main long. He 
went back to 
Milan, but left 
there in 1481 to 
teach Greek at 
Florence, having 
long before become reconciled with the Medici. He 
died in poverty only a fortnight after his arrival. 
The Florentines buried him in the church of the An- 
nunziata. Filelfo was the most restless of all the hu- 
manists, as is indicated by the number of places at 
which he taught. He was a man of indefatigable 
activity, but arrogant, rapacious, fond of luxury, 
and always ready to assail his literary rivals. His 
writings include numerous letters (last ed. by Le- 
grand, Paris, 1892), speeches (Paris, 1515), and 
satires (Venice, 1502); besides many scattered pieces 
in prose, published under the title “Convivia Mediola- 
nensia’’, and a great many Latin translations from the 
Greek. In both these languages he wrote with equal 
fluency. 

Symonps, Renaissance in Italy (New York, 1900), II: The 
Revival of Learning; Rosminr, Vila di Fr. Filelfo (3 vols., 
Milan, 1808); Voicr, Die Wzederbelebung des classischen Alter- 


thums (Berlin, 1893), I; Sanpys, History of Classical Scholar- 
ship (Cambridge, 1908), I, 55-57. 
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Filial Church (Lat. jilialis, from filia, daughter), a 
church to which is annexed the cure of souls, but 
which remains dependent on another church. As this 
dependence on the mother church may be of various 
degrees, the term filial church has naturally more than 
one signification as to minor details. Ordinarily, a 
filial church is a parish church which has been consti- 
tuted by the dismemberment of an older parish. Its 
rector is really a parish priest, having all the essential 
rights of such a dignity, but still bound to defer in cer- 
tain accidental matters to the pastor of the mother 
church. The marks of deference required are not so 
fixed that local custom may not change them. Such 
marks are: obtaining the baptismal water from the 
mother church, making a moderate offering of money 
(fixed by the bishop) to the parish priest of the mother 
church annually, and occasionally during the year 
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assisting with his parishioners in a body at services in 
the older church. In some places this last includes a 
procession and the presentation of a wax candle. If 
the filial church has been endowed from the revenues of 
the mother church, the parish priest of the latter has 
the right of presentation when a pastor for the depen- 
dent church is to be appointed. 

This term is also applied to churches established 
within the limits of an extensive parish, without any 
dismemberment of the parochial territory. The pas- 
tor of such a filial church is really only a curate or 
assistant of the parish priest of the mother church, and 
he is removable at will, except in cases where he has a 
benefice. The parish priest may retain to himself the 
right of performing baptism, assisting at marriages 
and similar offices in the filial church, or he may ordain 
that such functions be performed only in the parish 
church, restricting the services in the filial church to 
Mass and Vespers. In practice, however, the curates 
of such filial churches act as parish priests for their 
districts, although by canon law the dependence upon 
the pastor of the mother church remains of obligation, 
though all outward manifestation of subjection has 


ceased. 

In the union of two parishes in the manner called 
“union by subjection’’, the less important of the 
parish churches may sink into a condition scarcely 
distinguishable from that of a filial church and be 
comprehended under this term. In other words, the 
parish priest may govern such a church by giving it 
over to one of his assistants. It is true that the sub- 
jected church does not lose its parochial rights, yet its 
dependence on the parish priest of another church and 
its administration by a vicar has Jed to its being in- 
cluded loosely under the designation filial church. 
Historically, this term has also been applied to those 
churches, often in different countries, founded by other 
and greater churches. In this sense the great patri- 
archal Sees of Rome, Antioch, Jerusalem, Alexandria, 
Constantinople established many filial churches which 
retained a special dependence upon the church found- 
ing them. The term Mother Church, however, as ap- 

lied to Rome, has a special significance as indicating 
its headship of all the churches. 

A1cuneR, Compendium Juris Eccl. (Brixen, 1895); Farra- 
ris, Bibliotheca Canonica (Rome, 1886), III, s. v. Dismembra- 
tio; Laurentius, Institutiones Juris Canonici (Freiburg, 1903). 

Wiuu1am H. W. Fannina. 


Filicaja, Vincmnzo pA, lyric poet; b. at Florence, 
30 Dec., 1642; d. there 24Sept., 1707. At Pisa he was 
trained for the legal profession, which he later pur- 
sued, but during his academic career he devoted no 
little attention to philosophy, literature, and music. 
Returning to Florence, he was made a member of the 
Accademia della Crusea and of the Arcadia, and en- 
joyed the patronage of the illustrious convert to the 
Catholic faith, Christina, ex-Queen of Sweden, who 
with her purse helped to lighten his family burdens. 
A lawyer and magistrate of integrity, he never at- 
tained to wealth. His probity and ability, however, 
were acknowledged by those in power, and he was 
appointed to several public offices of great trust. 
Thus, already a senator by the nomination of Grand 
Duke Cosmo ITI, he was chosen governor of Volterra in 
1696, and of Pisa in 1700, and then was given the 
important post of Segretario delle Tratte at Florence. 
An ardent Catholic, he not infrequently gives expres- 
sion to his religious feeling in his lyries, which, even 
though uss may not entitle him to rank among the 

eatest of Italian poets, will always attract attention 

cause of their relative freedom from the literary 
vices of the time, the bombast, the exaggerations and 
obscurity of Marinism. Notable among his composi- 
tions are the odes or canzoni, which deal with the 
raising of the siege of Vienna by John Sobieski, when 
in 1683 it was beleaguered by the Turks, and the son- 
nets in which he bewails the woes of Italy whose beauty 
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had made her the object of foreign cupidity and whose 
sons were incapable of fighting for her and could only 
enlist mercenaries to defend her. The most famous of 
the sonnets is perhaps the “Italia, Italia, O tu cui feo 
la sorte”, which Byron rendered with skill in the 
fourth canto of Childe Harold. Some letters, elogi, 
orazioni, and Latin carmina, constitute the rest of his 
literary output. After the death of Filicaja, an edi- 
tion of the “Poesie toscane”, containing the lyrics, 
was given to the world by his son (Florence, 1707); a 
better edition is that of Florence, 1823; selected poems 
are given in “Lirici del secolo XVII”, published 
by Sonzogno. 

Amico, Poeste e lettere di Vincenzo da Filicaja (Florence, 
1864), with a preface on his life and work; CasTwLuANt, Sludi 
letterari (Citta di Castello, 1889). 

J. D. M. Forp. 


Filioque is a theological formula of great dogmatic 
and historical importance. On the one hand, it ex- 
resses the Procession of the Holy Ghost from both 
ather and Son as one Principle; on the other, it was 
the oceasion of the Greek schism. Both aspects of the 
Sele need further explanation. 

- Doamatic Meanina or Firi0og7n.—The dogma 
of the double Procession of the Holy Ghost from Fa- 
ther and Son as one Principle is directly opposed to the 
error that the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father 
not from the Son. Neither dogma nor error created 
much difficulty during the course of the first four cen- 
turies. Macedonius and his followers, the so-called 
Pneumatomachi, were condemned by the local Council 
of Alexandria (362) and by Pope St. Damasus (378) 
for teaching that the Holy Ghost derives His origin 
from the Son alone, by creation. If the creed used by 
the Nestorians, which was composed probably by 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, and the expressions of Theo- 
doret directed against the ninth anathema by Cyril of 
Alexandria, deny that the Holy Ghost derives His 
existence from or through the Son, they probably in- 
tend to deny only the creation of the Holy Ghost by or 
through the Son, inculcating at the same time His Pro- 
cession from both Father and Son. At any rate, if the 
double Procession of the Holy Ghost was discussed at 
all in those early times, the controversy was restricted 
to the East and was of short duration. The first un- 
doubted denial of the double Procession of the Holy 
Ghost we find in the seventh century among the 
heretics of Constantinople when St. Martin I (649- 
655), in his synodal writing against the Monothelites, 
employed the expression “Filioque’’. Nothing is 
known about the further development of this contro- 
versy; it does not seem to have assumed any serious 

roportions, as the question was not connected with 
the characteristic teaching of the Monothelites. In 
the Western church the first controversy concerning 
the double Procession of the Holy Ghost was con- 
ducted with the envoys of the Emperor Constantine 
Copronymus, in the Synod of Gentilly near Paris, held 
in the time of Pepin (767). The synodal. Acts and 
other sources of information do not seem to exist. At 
the beginning of the ninth century, John, a Greek 
monk of the monastery of St. Sabas, charged the 
monks of Mt. Olivet with heresy, because they had 
inserted the Filioque into the Creed. In the second 
half of the same century, Photius the successor of the 
pvustly deposed Ignatius, Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople (858), denied the Procession of the Holy Ghost 
from the Son, and opposed the insertion of the Filioque 
into the Constantinopolitan Creed. The same position 
was maintained towards the end of the tenth century 
by the Patriarchs Sisinnius and Sergius, and about the 
middle of the eleventh century by the Patriarch Mich- 
ael Crerularius, who renewed and completed the Greek 
schism. The rejection of the Filioque, or of the dogma 
of the double Procession of the Holy Ghost from the 
Father and Son, and the denial of the primacy of the 
Roman Pontiff constitute even to-day the principal 
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errors of the Greek Church. While outside the Church 
doubt as to the double Procession of the Holy Ghost 
grew into open denial, inside the Church the doctrine 
of the Filioque was declared to be a dogma of faith in 
the Fourth Lateran Council (1215), the Second Coun- 
cil of Lyons (1274), and the Council of Florence (1438- 
1445). Thus the Church proposed in a clear and 
authoritative form the teaching of Sacred Scripture 
and tradition on the Procession of the Third Person of 
the Holy Trinity. 

As to Sacred Seripture, the inspired writers call the 
Holy Ghost the Spirit of the Son (Gal., iv, 6), the 
Spirit of Christ (Rom., viii, 9), the Spirit of Jesus 
Christ (Phil., i, 19), just as they call Him the Spirit 
of the Father (Matt., x, 20) and the Spirit of God 
(I Cor., ii, 11). Hence they attribute to the Holy 
Ghost the same relation to the Son as to the Father. 
Again, according to Sacred Scripture, the Son sends 
the Holy Ghost (Luke, xxiv, 49; John, xv, 26; xvi, 7; 
xx, 22; Acts, li, 33; Tit., iii, 6), just as the Father sends 
the Son (Rom., vili, 3; ete.), and as the Father sends 
the Holy Ghost (John, xiv, 26). Now, the “mission’”’ or 
“sending’’ of one Divine Person by another does not 
mean merely that the Person said to be sent assumes a 
particular character, at the suggestion of Himself in 
the character of Sender, as the Sabellians maintained ; 
nor does it imply any inferiority in the Person sent, as 
the Arians taught; but it denotes, according to the 
teaching of the weightier theologians and Fathers, the 
Procession of the Person sent from the Person Who 
sends. Sacred Scripture never presents the Father as 
being sent by the Son, nor the Son as being sent by the 
Holy Ghost. ‘The very idea of the term “mission’’ 
implies that the person sent goes forth for a certain 
purpose by the power of the sender, a power exerted 
on the person sent by way of a physical impulse, or of a 
command, or of prayer, or finally of production; now, 
Procession, the analogy of production, is the only 
manner admissible in God. It follows that the in- 
spired writers present the Holy Ghost as proceeding 
from the Son, since they present Him as sent by the 
Son. Finally, St. John (XVI, 13-15) gives the words 
of Christ: “What things soever he [the Spirit] shall 
hear, he shall speak; . . . he shall receive of mine, 
and shall shew it to you. All things whatsoever the 
Father hath, are mine.”” Here a double consideration 
is in place. First, the Son has all things that the 
Father hath, so that He must resemble the Father in 
being the Principle from Which the Holy Ghost pro- 
ceeds. Secondly, the Holy Ghost shall receive “of 
mine’’ according to the words of the Son; but Pro- 
cession is the only conceivable way of receiving which 
does not imply dependence or inferiority. In other 
words, the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Son. 

The teaching of Sacred Scripture on the double Pro- 
cession of the Holy Ghost was faithfully preserved in 
Christian tradition. Even the Greece schismatics 
grant that the Latin Fathers maintain the Procession 
of the Holy Ghost from the Son. The great work on the 
Trinity by Petavius (Lib. VII, ce. iii sqq.) develops the 
proof of this contention at length. Here we mention 
only some of the later documents in which the patristic 
doctrine has been clearly expressed: the dogmatic 
letter of St. Leo I to Turribius, Bishop of Astorga, 
Ep. XV, ec. i (447); the so-called Athanasian Creed ; 
several councils held at Toledo in the years 447, 589 
(IIL), 675 (XD), 693 (XVI); the letter of Pope Hormis- 
das to the Emperor Justinus, Ep. Ixxix (521); St. 
Martin I’s synodal utterance against the Monothel- 
ites, 649-655; Pope Adrian I’s answer to the Caroline 
Books, 772-795; the Synods of Merida (666), Braga 
SAE and Hatfield (680); the writing of Pope Leo IIT 
d, 816) to the monks of Jerusalem; the letter of Pope 
Stephen V (d. 891) to the Moravian King Suentopolcus 
(Suatopluk), Ep. xiii; the symbol of Pope Leo IX (d. 
1054); the Fourth Lateran Council, 1215; the Second 
Council of Lyons, 1274; and the Council of Florence, 
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1439. Some of the foregoing conciliar documents may 
be seen in Hefele, “Conciliengeschichte’’ (2d ed.), ITI, 
nn. 109, 117, 252, 411; ef. P. G., XXVIII, 1567 sqq. 
Bessarion, speaking in the Council of Florence, in- 
ferred the tradition of the Greek Church from the 
teaching of the Latin; since the Greek and the Latin 
Fathers before the ninth century were members of the 
same Church, it is antecedently improbable that the 
Eastern Fathers should have denied a dogma firmly 
maintained by the Western. Moreover, there are cer- 
tain considerations which form a direct proof for the 
belief of the Greek Fathers in the double Procession of 
the Holy Ghost. First, the Greek Fathers enumerate 
the Divine Persons in the same order as the Latin 
Fathers; they admit that the Son and the Holy Ghost 
are logically and ontologically connected in the same 
way as the Son and the Father [St. Basil, Ep. exxv; 
Ep. xxxvili (alias xliii) ad Gregor. fratrem; “ Adv. 
Hunom.”, I, xx, III, sub init.]. 
Fathers establish the same relation between the Son 
and the Holy Ghost as between the Father and the 
Son; as the l’ather is the fountain of the Son, so is the 
Son the fountain of the Holy Ghost (Athan., Ep. ad 
Serap., I, xix, sqq.; “De Incarn.”, ix; Orat. iii, adv. 
Arian., 24; Basil, “ Adv. Hunom.”, v, in P. G., X XIX, 
731; ef. Greg. Naz., Orat. xliii, 9). Third, passages 
are not wanting in the writings of the Greek Fathers in 
which the Procession of the Holy Ghost from the Son 
is clearly maintained: Greg. Thaumat., “ Expos. fidei 
sec.”’, vers. sec. IV, in Rufinus, Hist. Eecl., VII, xxv; 
Epiphan., Her.,¢. Lxii, 4; Greg. Nyss., Hom. iii in orat. 
domin. (cf. Mai, “Bibl. nova Patrum”, IV, 40 sqq.); 
Cyril of Alexandria, “Thes.’”’, ass. xxxiv; the second 
canon of a synod of forty bishops held in 410 at Seleucia 
in Mesopotamia (ef. Lamy, “Concilium Seleucie et 
Ctesiphonte habitum a. 410”, Louvain, 1869; Hefele, 
“Conciliengeschichte”, II, 102 sqq.); the Arabic ver- 
sion of the Canons of St. Hippolytus (Haneberg, 
“Canones Sti. Hyppolyti”, Miinster, 1870, 40, 76); 
the Nestorian explanation of the Symbol (cf. Badger, 
“The Nestorians”, London, 1852, II, 79; Cureton, 
“Ancient Syriac Documents Relative to the Earliest 
Establishment of Christianity in Edessa”, London, 
1864, 43; “The Doctrine of Addai, the Apostle’, ed. 
Phillips, London, 1876). The only Scriptural diffi- 
culty deserving our attention is based on the words of 
Christ as recorded in John, xv, 26, that the Spirit pro- 
ceeds from the Father, without mention being made of 
the Son. But in the first place, it cannot be shown 
that this omission amounts to a denial; in the second 
place, the omission is only apparent, as in the earlier 
part of the verse the Son promises to “send” the 
Spirit. The Procession of the Holy Ghost from the 
Son is not mentioned in the Creed of Constantinople, 
because this Creed was directed against the Mace- 
donian error against which it sufficed to declare the 
Procession of the Holy Ghost from the Father. The 
ambiguous expressions found in some of the early 
writers of authority are explained by the principles 
which apply to the language of the early Fathers 
generally. 

II. Historican Importance or THE Finioqun.—It 
has been seen that the Creed of Constantinople at first 
declared only the Procession of the Holy Ghost from 
the Father; it was directed against the followers of 
Macedonius who denied the Procession of the Holy 
Spirit from the Father. In the East, the omission of 
Filioque did not lead to any serious misunderstand- 
ing. But conditions were different in Spain after the 
Goths had renounced Arianism and professed the 
Catholic faith in the Third Synod of Toledo, 589. It 
cannot be ascertained who first added the Filioque to 
the Creed; but it appears to be certain that the Creed, 
with the addition of the Filioque, was first sung in the 
Spanish Church after the conversion of the Goths. In 
796 the Patriarch Paulinus of Aquileia justified and 
adopted the same addition at the Synod of Friaul, and 
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in 809 the Council of Aachen appears to have approved 
of it. The decrees of this last council were examined 
by Pope Leo III, who approved of the doctrine con- 
veyed by the Filioque, but gave the advice to omit the 
expression in the Creed. ‘The practice of adding the 
Filioque was retained in spite of the papal advice, and 
about the middle of the eleventh century it had gained 
a firm foothold in Rome itself. Scholars do not agree 
as to the exact time of its introduction into Rome, but 
most assign it to the reign of Benedict VIII (1014-15). 
The Catholic doctrine was accepted by the Greek dep- 
uties who were present at the Second Council of Lyons, 
in 1274, and at the Council of Florence, in 1439, when 
the Creed was sung both in Greek and Latin, with the 
addition of the word Filioque. On each occasion it 
was hoped that the Patriarch of Constantinople and 
his subjects had abandoned the state of heresy and 
schism in which they had been living since the time of 
Photius, who about 870 found in the Filioque an ex- 
cuse for throwing off all dependence on Rome. But 
however sincere the individual Greek bishops may 
have been, they failed to carry their people with them, 
and the breach between Hast and West continues to 
this day. It isa matter for surprise that so abstract a 
subject as the doctrine of the double Procession of the 
Holy Ghost should have appealed to the imagination 
of the multitude. But their national feelings had been 
aroused by the desire of liberation from the rule of the 
ancient rival of Constantinople; the occasion of law- 
fully obtaining their desire appeared to present itself 
in the addition of Filioque to the Creed of Constanti- 
nople. Had not Rome overstepped her rights by dis- 
obeying the injunction of the Third Council, of Ephesus 
(431), and of the Fourth, of Chalcedon (451)? It is 
true that these councils had forbidden to introduce 
another faith or another Creed, and had imposed the 
penalty of deposition on bishops and clerics, and of 
excommunication on monks and laymen for trans- 
gressing this law; but the councils had not forbidden 
to explain the same faith or to propose the same Creed 
in a clearer way. Besides, the conciliar decrees af- 
fected individual transgressors, as is plain from the 
sanction added; they did not bind the Church as a 
body. Finally, the Councils of Lyons and Florence 
did not require the Greeks to insert the Filioque into 
the Creed, but only to accept the Catholic doctrine of 
the double Procession of the Holy Ghost. . (See Hoty 
Guost and Creep.) 


Huntmr, Outlines of Dogmatic Theology (New York, 1896), 
TI, 193 sqq.; Hortmr, Theologie Dogmatice Compendium (Inns- 
bruck, 1888), IT, 145 pac Brecker in Kirchenlexicon, s. v.} 
Prravius, De Trinitate, Lib, VII; vAN ppR Monmren, Dissertatio 
theologica de processione Spiritus Sancti ex Patre Filioque (Lou- 
vain, 1864); Vincenzi, De processione Byatue Sancti (Rome, 
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1878). See also literature under Hoty 
A. J. Maas. 
Filippini. See Oratorians. 
Fillastre (PHiuAstrivs), GuiLLAuME, French 


cardinal, canonist, humanist, and geographer, b. 1348 
at La Suze, Maine, France; d. at Rome, 6 November, 
1428. After graduating as doctor juris utriusque, 
Fillastre taught jurisprudence at Reims, and in 1392 
was appointed dean of its metropolitan chapter. 
During the Western Schism he showed at first much 
sympathy for Benedict XIII (Peter de Luna). In 
1409, however, he took part in the attempt to recon- 
cile the factions at the Council of Pisa. John XXIII 
conferred on him and his friend d’Ailly the di ed of 
cardinal fete and in 1413 he was made Archbishop 
of Aix. Fillastre took a very important part in the 
Council of Constance, where he and Cardinal d’Ailly 
were the first to agitate the question of the abdication 
of the rival claimants (February, 1415). He won 
special distinction through the many legal questions 
on which he gave decisions. Martin V, in whose elec- 
tion he had been an important factor, appointed him 
legatus a latere to France (1418), where he was to pro- 
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mote the cause of Church unity. In recognition of his 
successful efforts in this capacity, he was made Arch- 
priest of the Lateran Basilica. In 1421 he resigned 
the See of Aix, and in 1422 was assigned to the See of 
Saint-Pons-de-Thomiéres. He died at Rome in his 
eightieth year, as Cardinal-Priest of San Marco. 

During the Council of Constance Fillastre kept a 
diary discovered by Heinrich Finke, first reviewed by 
him in the “Rémische Quartalschrift” (1887), and 
there partly edited by him. It is the most important 
historical source for the Council of Constance, and 
was edited by Finke in its entirety in 1889 (in his 
“Forschungen und Quellen’’, see below, 163-242). 
Fillastre’s notes throw new light on the principal par- 
ticipants in the council, as well as on the two popes 
who were deposed and their trial, on the college of 
cardinals as a body, and in particular on Cardinals 
d’Ailly, Fillastre, Zabarella, ete. Fillastre is our only 
authority concerning the preliminary motions on the 
method of voting and the extremely difficult position 
of the college of Cardinals; he gives us our first clear 
conception of the quarrels that arose among the “na- 
tions” over the matter of precedence, and the place 
which the Spanish “nation” held at the council; he 
also furnishes the long-sought explanation of the con- 
firmation of Sigismund as Holy Roman Emperor by 
Martin V. Fillastre’s diary derives its highest value, 
however, from the exposition of the relations between 
the king and the council and the description of the 
conclave. 

While Fillastre was in Constance (where, it may be 
remarked, he translated several of Plato’s works into 
Latin), he rendered important services to the history 
of geography and cartography, as well as to the history 
of the council. Thus he had copied the Latin transla- 
tion of Ptolemy’s geography (without maps), which 
had been completed by Jacobus Angelus in 1409, a 
manuscript he had great difficulty in securing from 
Florence. Together with this precious Ptolemy co- 
dex, he sent in 1418 to the chapter-library of Reims, 
which he had founded and already endowed with 
many valuable manuscripts, a large map of the world 
traced on walrus skin, and a codex of Pomponius 
Mela. The two geographical codices are still pre- 
served as precious “cimelia” in the municipal library 
of Reims, but the map of the world unfortunately 
disappeared during the eighteenth century. 

About 1425 Fillastre wrote one of his most impor- 
tant canonical works on interest and usury; it has 
been handed down in numerous manuscripts. In 
1427, though now an old man, he was as indefatigable 
as ever, and had the maps of Ptolemy drawn from a 
Greek original, but on a diminished scale, and ar- 
ranged with Latin terminology, to go with his Latin 
Ptolemy. Since Ptolemy had no knowledge of the 
Seandinavian Peninsula, much less of Greenland, 
Fillastre completed his codex by adding to Ptolemy’s 
ten maps of Europe an eleventh. This “eleventh 
map of Europe’’, with the subjoined detailed descrip- 
tion of Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and Greenland, is 
the only existing copy of the “first map” of Claudius 
Clavus, “the first cartographer of America”. This 
precious cartographic treasure is still preserved in the 
municipal library of Nancy. 

Maruor, Metropolis remensis historia (Reims, 1679), II, 
693 sqq.; ALBANis, Gallia Christ. (novissima) (1899), I, 96 saq.; 
Finke, Forschungen und Quellen zur Geschichte des Konstanzer 
’ Konzils (Paderborn, 1889), 73 sqq.; Srorm, Den danske geogr. 
Claudius Clavus (Stockholm, 1891),. 129 sqq.; Fiscumr, Dis- 
coveries of the Norsemen (London, 1903), 58 sqq., 83 sqq.; 
BsORNBO AND PETERSEN, Claudius Clavus (Innsbruck, 1908). 

JosrrH FIscHER. 


Filliucci, Vincenzo, Jesuit moralist; b. at Sienna, 
Italy, 1566; d. at Rome, 5 April, 1622. Having 
entered the Society of Jesus at the age of eigh- 
teen and made the usual course in classics, science, 
philosophy, and theology, he professed philosophy and 
mathematics for some years, and later became rector of 
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the Jesuit college in his native city. Being summoned 
to Rome to fill the chair of moral theology in the 
Roman College, he taught there for ten years with 
great distinction. Paul V appointed him escetre dl 
of St. Peter’s, a post he filled until his death in the fol- 
lowing pontificate. Filliucci’s greatest work, ‘“ Mora- 
lium Questionum de Christianis Officiis et Casibus 
Conscientiz Tomi Duo”, appeared in 1622, and to- 
gether with a posthumous “ Appendix, de Statu Cleri- 
corum”’, forming a third volume, has frequently been 
reprinted in several countries of Europe. <A “Synopsis 
Theologiz Moralis”’, which likewise appeared posthu- 
mously in 1626, went through numerous editions. 
Filliucci is also known for his excellent “ Brevis In- 
structio pro Confessionibus Excipiendis 7 (Ravens- 
burg, 1626); this work is generally published as an 
appendix in all subsequent editions of his “Synopsis”. 
Besides these published works, there is a manuscript, 
“Tractatus de Censuris”, preserved in the archives of 
the Roman College. As an authority in moral theol- 
ogy, Father Filliucci has ever been accorded high rank, 
though this did not save him from the attacks of the 
Jansenists. The “Provincial Letters” of Pascal and 
“Les Extraits des Assertions”’ make much capital out 
of their garbled quotations from his writings; while, 
in the anti-Jesuit tumult of 1762, the “parlement” of 
Bordeaux forbade his works and the “parlement”’ of 
Rouen burnt them, together with twenty-eight other 
works by Jesuit authors. 

Sommeryvoen.L, Bibl. de la C. de J., III, 735; IX, 340; pp 
Backer, Bibl. des Ecrivains de la Comp, de Jésus, I, 308; 
Hurter, Nomenclator Literarius, I, 364. 

Joun I, X. Murpry. 


Filliucius, Frirx (or, as his name is more often 
found, in its Italian form, Fietruccr), an Italian hu- 
manist, a philosopher, and theologian of note, was b. 
at Siena about the year 1525; supposed to have d. at 
Florence c. 1590. He completed his studies in philos- 
ophy at Padua and was for a time in the service of 
Cardinal Del Monte, afterwards Julius III. In spite 
of the fact that he gained a great reputation as an ora- 
tor and poet, and had a wide knowledge of Greek, no 
mention of his name is found in such standard works 
on the Renaissance as Burchardt, Voigt (Die Wieder- 
belebung des class. Alterthums), and Belloni (II Sei- 
cento). After having enjoyed the pleasures of the 
worldly life at the court in 1551 he entered the Domin- 
ican convent at Florence, where he assumed the name 
Alexus. - His works are both original in Italian and 
translations into that language from the Greek. 
Worthy of mention are: “Il Fedro, ovvero del bello’’ 
(Rome, 1544); “ Delle divine lettere del gran Marsilio 
Ficino’’ (Venice, 1548); “Le undici Filippiche di 
Demostene dichiarate’’ (Rome, 1550); “Della Filo- 
sofia morale d’Aristotile’? (Rome, 1551); “Della 
Politica, ovvero Scienza civile secondo la dottrina 
d’Aristotile, libri VIII scritti in modo di dialogo’’ 
(Venice, 1583). Filliucius attended the Council of 
Trent, where he delivered a remarkable Latin oration 
and, at the order of St. Pius V, translated into Italian, 
under his cloister name of Alexus, the Latin Catechism 
of the Council of Trent (Catechismo, cioé istruzione 
secondo il decreto del concilio di Trento, Rome, 1567), 


often reprinted. 
Quétir aND Ecuarp, Scriptores Ord. Pred., II, 263 sqq., on 
which all the other biographies are based. 
JosePpH DuNN. 


Finality. See Causn; TrLEoLocy. 
Final Perseverance. See PERSEVERANCE. 


Finan, Saint, second Bishop of Lindisfarne; d. 9 
February, 661. He was an Irish monk who had been 
trained in Iona, and who was specially chosen by the 
Columban Monks to succeed the great St. Aidan (635— 
51). St. Bede describes him as ani able ruler, and tells 
of his labours in the conversion of Northumbria. He 
built a cathedral “in the Irish fashion”, employing 
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“hewn oak, with an outer covering of reeds’, dedi- 
cated to St. Peter. His apostolic zeal resulted in the 
foundation of St. Mary’s at the mouth of the River 
Tyne; Gilling, a monastery on the spot where King 
Oswin had been murdered, founded by Queen Eanfled, 
and the great Abbey of Streanaeshalch, or Whitby. 
St. Finan (Finn-4n—little Finn) converted Peada, 
son of Penda, King of the Middle Angles, “ with all his 
Nobles and Thanes”’, and gave him four priests, in- 
cluding Diuma, whom he consecrated Bishop of Mid- 
dle Angles and Mercia, under King Oswy. The Brey- 
iary of Aberdeen styles him “a man of venerable life, 
a bishop of great sanctity, an eloquent teacher of un- 
believing races, remarkable for his training in virtue 
and his liberal education, surpassing all his equals in 
every manner of knowledge as well as in cireumspec- 
tion and prudence, but chiefly devoting himself to 


good works and presenting in his life, a most apt exam- 


ple of virtue”’. 

In the mysterious ways of Providence, the Abbey 
of Whitby, his chief foundation, was the scene of the 
famous Paschal controversy, which resulted in the 
withdrawal of the Irish monks from Lindisfarne. The 
inconvenience of the two systems—Irish and Roman 
—of keeping Easter was specially felt when on one oc- 
casion King Oswy and his Court were celebrating 
Easter Sunday with St. Finan, while on the same day 
Queen Eanfled and her attendants were still fasting 
and celebrating Palm Sunday. Saint Finan was 
spared being present at the Synod of Whitby. His 
feast is celebrated on the 9th of February. 

Bepr, ed. Seiiar, Feels. Hist. of England (London, 1907); 


Moran, Irish Saints in Great Britain, new ed. (Callan, 1903); 
Heaty, Jreland’s Ancient Schools and Scholars (Dublin, 1902). 


W. H. Grarran-F Loop. 


Finbarr (LocHan, Barr), Sarnt, Bishop and 
patron of Cork, b. near Bandon, about 550, d. at 
Cloyne, 25 Sept., 623, was son of Amergin. He 
evangelized Gowran, Cooleashin, and Aghaboe, and 
founded a school at Eiree. For some years he dwelt 
in a hermitage at Gougane Barra, where a beautiful 
replica of Cormac’s chapel has recently been erected in 
his honour. Finbarr was buried in the cathedral he 
built where Cork city now stands. He was specially 
honoured also at Dornoch and Barra, in Scotland. 


There are five Irish saints of this name. (See 
Cork.) 
Life by Watsa (New York, 1864); Banba (Dublin), 207. 
A. A. MacERLEAN, 


Finch, JoHN, VENERABLE, martyr, b. about 1548; 
d. 20 April, 1584. He was a yeoman of Eccleston, 
Lancashire, and a member of a well-known old Catho- 
lic family, but he appears to have been brought up in 
schism. When he was twenty years old he went to 
London where he spent nearly a year with some 
cousins at the InnerTemple. Whiletherehe was forci- 
bly struck by the contrast between Protestantism and 
Catholicism in practice and determined to lead a 
Catholic life. Failing to find advancement in London 
he returned to Lancashire where he was reconciled to 
the Catholic Church. He then married and settled 
down, his house becoming a centre of missionary work, 
he himself harbouring priests and aiding them in every 
way, besides acting as catechist. His zeal drew on 
him the hostility of the authorities, and at Christmas, 
1581, he was entrapped into bringing a priest, George 
Ostliffe, to a place where both were apprehended. It 
was given out that Finch, having betrayed the priest 
and other Catholics, had taken refuge with the Earl of 
Derby, but in fact, he was kept in the earl’s house as 
a prisoner, sometimes tortured and sometimes bribed 
in order to pervert him and induce him to give infor- 
mation. This failing, he was removed to the Fleet 
prison at Manchester and afterwards to the House of 
Correction. When he refused to go to the Protestant 
church he was dragged there by the feet, his head 
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beating on the stones. For many months he lay in a 
damp dungeon, ill-fed and ill-treated, desiring always 
that he might be brought to trial and martyrdom. 
After three years’ imprisonment, he was sent to be 
tried at Lancaster. There he was brought to trial 
with three priests on 18 April, 1584. He was found 
guilty and, on 20 April, having spent the night in con- 
verting some condemned felons, he suffered with Ven. 
James Bell at Lancaster. The cause of his beatifica- 
tion with those of the other English Martyrs was in- 
troduced by decree of the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites, 4 Dec., 1886. 

BripGEWATER, Concertatio, 164 sqq., s. v. Martyriwm Domini 
Joannis Finchii, the first and fullest account of the martyr 
(Trier, 1588); CHaLtoner, Memoirs of Missionary Priests 
(London, 1741), I, 162 sqq.; Simpson in The Rambler, new 
series, VIII, 414; Gittow, Bibl. Dict. Eng. Cath. (London, 
1886), II; Potten, Unpublished Documents relating to the Eng- 
lish Martyrs, especially 44-46 and 78-88; Catholic Record Soci- 
ety (London, 1908), Vv. 

Epwin Burton. 


Finding of the Cross. See Cross. 


Finglow, Joun, VENERABLE, English martyr; b. at 
Barnby, near Howden, Yorkshire; executed at York, 
8 August, 1586. He was ordained priest at the ca 
lish College, Reims, 25 March, 1581, whence the fol- 
lowing month he was sent on the English mission. 
‘After labourite for some time in the north of England, 
he was seized and confined in Ousebridge Kidcote, 
York, where for a time he endured serious disecom- 
forts, alleviated slightly by a fellow-prisoner. He was 
finally tried for being a Catholic priest and reconcilin 
English subjects to the ancient Faith, and condemne 
to be hanged, drawn, and quartered. 

CoopER in Dict, Nat. Biog.; Douay Diaries, ed. Knox (Lon- 
don, 1878); Grittow, Bibl. Dict. Eng. Cath. 

F. M. Rupee. 


Finland, Granp Ducny or, a department or proy- 
ince of the Russian Empire; bounded on the north by 
Norway, on the west by Sweden and the Gulf of 
Bothnia, on the south by the Gulf of Finland. Its 
limits extend from about 60° to 70° N. lat., and from 
about 19° to 33° E. long.; the area is 141,617 sq. miles. 
Finland abounds in lakes and forests, but the propor- 
tion of arable soil is small. The population numbers 
2,900,000 souls, chiefly Finns; the coasts are inhabited 
by the descendants of Swedish settlers. 

Up to the beginning of the twelfth century the peo- 
ple were pagans; about this date efforts for the conver- 
sion of the Finns were made from two sides. The 
Grand Duke of Novgorod, Vassievolodovich, sent 
Russian missionaries to the Karelians, Finns living on 
the Lake of Ladoga in East Finland, while in 1157 
King Erik of Sweden undertook a crusade to Finland. 
Erik established himself firmly on the south-western 
coast and from this base extended his power. Hen- 
rik, Bishop of Upsala, who had accompanied Erik on 
this expedition, devoted himself to preaching the Gos- 
pel and suffered the death of a martyr in 1158. His 
successor, Rodulfus, met the same fate about 1178, 
while the next following bishop, Folkvin, died a nat- 
uraldeath. Finland attained an independent church 
organization under Bishop Thomas (1220; d. 1248), 
whose see was Rantemikai; at a later date the episco- 
pal residence was transferred to Abo. The successors 
of Thomas were: Bero I (d. 1258); Ragvald I (1258- 
66); Kettil (1266-86) ; Joannes I (1286-90); Magnus I 
(1290-1308), who was the first Finn to become bishop; 
he transferred the see to Abo; Ragvald II (1309-21); 
Bengt (1321-38); Hemming (1338-66), who made 
wise laws, built numerous churches, began the collec- 
tion of a library, and died in the odour of sanctity; in 
1514 his bones were taken up, the relics now being in 
the museum of the city of Abo, but he was not canon- 
ized; Henricus Hartmanni (1366-68); Joannes II 
Petri (1368-70); Joannes II Westfal (1370-85), a 
bishop of German descent; Bero II (1385-1412) ; Mag- 
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nus IT Olai Tavast (1412-50), the most important 
prince of the Church of Finland, who, when eighty- 
eight years old, undertook arduous visitations; he also 
went on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land whence he 
brought back objects of art and manuscripts; Olaus 
Magni (1450-60), who in earlier years was twice rector 
of the Sorbonne, a college of the University of Paris, 
and was also procurator and bursar of the “English 
nation’’ at the university. As representative of these 
he settled the disagreement between Charles VII and 
the university arising from the part the latter had 
taken in the burning of Joan of Arc; Conrad I Bitz 
(1460-89), who in 1488 had the “Missale ecclesiz 
Aboensis’”’ printed; Magnus III Stjernkors (1489- 
1500); Laurentius Suurp’i (1500-06); Joannes IV 
Olavi (1506-10); Arvid Kurek (1510-20), who was 
drowned in the Baltic; Ericus Svenonis (1523), the 
chancellor of King Gustavus Vasa; this prelate re- 
signed the see as his election was not confirmed b 
Rome. He was the last Catholic Bishop of Finland. 
The king now, on his own authority, appointed his fa- 
vourite, the Dominican Martin Skytte, as bishop; 
Skytte did all in his power to promote the violent in- 
troduction of Lutheranism. The people were de- 
ceived by the retention of Catholic ceremonies; clerics 
and monks were given the choice of apostasy, expul- 
sion, or death. The only moderation shown was that 
exhibited towards the Brigittine nunnery of Nadendal. 
But on the other hand, the Dominicans at Abo and 
Viborg, and the Franciscans at Kékars were rudely 
driven out and apparently the inmates of the monas- 
tery of Raumo werehung. Then, as later, the Church 
fof Finland did not lack martyrs, among them being 
Jons Jussoila, Peter Ericius, and others. 

By the end of the sixteenth century the Catholic 
Church of Finland may be said to have ceased to exist. 
In its place appeared an inflexible and inquisitorial 
Lutheranism. When in 1617 Karelia (East Finland) 
fell to Sweden, an effort was made to win the native 
population, which belonged to the Greek Orthodox 
Church, for the “pure Gospel’’. As this did not suc- 
ceed, the war of 1566-68 was used for the massacre 
and expulsion of the people. In consequence of the 
victories of Peter the Great matters after a while took 
another course; in 1809 Russia became the ruler of 
Finland and the Orthodox Greek Church has of late 
grown in-strength. It numbers now 50,000 members 
under an archbishop; it has fine church buildings, es- 
pecially in Helsingfors, wealthy monasteries (Valaam 
and Konevetz), a church paper published at Viborg, 
and numerous schools. Under Russian sovereignty 
the long repressed Catholic Church received again 
(1869 and 1889) the right to exist, but it is still very 
weak, and numbers only about 1000 souls; there are 
Catholic churches at Abo and Helsingfors. The great 
majority of the inhabitants belong now, as before, to 
the various sects of Protestantism. The State Church 
of former times, now the “ National’’ Church, to which 
the larger part of the population adhere, is divided 
into four dioceses: Abo, Kuopio, Borg’, and Nyslott; 
these contain altogether 45 provostships and 512 par- 
ishes. The finest of its church buildings are the 
domed church of St. Nicholas at Helsingfors and the 
ehurch at Abo, formerly the Catholic cathedral. 
Education is provided for by a university and techni- 
cal high school at Helsingfors, by lyceums of the rank 
of gymnasia, modern scientific schools, and prima 
schools. Finland has a rich literature both in Swed- 
ish and Finnish. Besides the followers of Christian- 
ity there are both Jews and Mohammedans in Finland, 
but they have no civil rights. Since the middle of the 
nineteenth century about 200,000 Finns have emi- 
grated to the United States, settling largely in Minne- 
sota and Michigan. The town of Hancock, Michigan, 


is the centre of their religious and educational work. 
Winpt, Finland as It Is (NewYork, 1902); Nordisk Familjebok, 
‘VIII, Pts. I1I-IV; Sveriges historia (Stockholm, 1877-81), VI; 
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Puiprs, The Grand Duchy of Finland (London, 1903); Scuy- 
BERGOON, Finlands historia (1903), Il; Sryrrn, Skandinavien 
under unionstiden (Stockholm, 1880); Lrinpure, Det odelade 
Finska Biskopsstifiets Herdamitie (Jyaivskyli, 1894); Ippm, De 
Finska Klostrens historia (Helsingfors, 1890); Inna, Skolstaten 
inuvarande Abostift (Jyvaskyla, 1893); Inmm, Finska studerande 
vid utrikes universiteter fire 1640 (Helsingfors, 1896); Inzem, Om 
Finska studerande ¢ Jeswitkollegier (Helsingfors, 1890); Rerzrus, 
Finlandi Nordiska Museet (Stockholm, 1881); Allgemeine Weltge- 
schichte (1765), X XIX; Koskinen, Finische Geschichte von den 
frithesten Zeiten bis zur Gegenwart (Leipzig, 1873); ScHWEITZER, 
Geschichte der skandinavischen Litteratur (Leipzig, 1885), III; 
Neuer in Kirchenlez., s. v. Finnland; Konversationslex., 8. v- 
Finland; BAUMGARTNER, Nordische Fahrten, Il; LavissE AND 
RampBaup, Histoire générale (Paris, 1893-1901), XII; Gauirzin, 
La Finlande (Paris, 1852), Il; BrockHaus aND EPHRON, 
Konversationslexikon; Statesman’s Year Book (London, 1908), 
1462-66. P. WITMANN. 


Finnian of Moville, Sart, b. about 495; d. 589. 
Though not so celebrated as his namesake of Clonard, 
he was the founder of a famous school about the year 
540. He studied under St. Colman of Dromore and 
St. Mochz of Noendrum (Mahee Island), and subse- 
quently at Candida Casa (Whithern), whence he pro- 
ceeded to Rome, returning to Ireland in 540 with an 
integral copy of St. Jerome’s Vulgate. St. Finnian’s 
most distinguished pupil at Moville (County Down) 
was St. Columba, whose surreptitious copying of the 
Psaltery led to a very remarkable sequel. What re- 
mains of the copy, together with the casket that con- 
tains it, is now in the National Museum, Dublin. It 
is known as the Cathach or Battler, and was wont to be 
carried by the O’Donnells in battle. The inner case 
was made by Cathbar O’Donnell in 1084, but the 
outer is fourteenth-century work. So prized was it 
that the family of MacGroarty were hereditary cus- 
todians of this Cathach, and it finally passed, in 1802, 
to Sir Neal O’Donnell, County Mayo. St. Finnian of 
Moville wrote a rule for his monks, also a penitential 
code, the canons of which were published by Wasser- 
schleben, in 1851. His festival is observed on 10 
September. 

Couaan, Acta Sanct. Hib. (Louvain, 1645); O’Laverry, 
Down and Connor (Dublin, 1880), II; O’Hanton, Lives of the 
Trish Saints (Dublin, s. d.); Heauy, Ireland’s Ancient Schools 
ia one (Dublin, 1902); Hypn, Lit. Hist. of Ireland (Dub- 

W. H. Grarran-F Loop. 


Finotti, Josnrx M., b. at Ferrara, Italy, 21 Septem- 
ber, 1817; d. at Central City, Colorado, 10 January, 
1879. In 1833 young Finotti was received into the 
Society of Jesus in Rome, and for several years taught 
and studied in the colleges of the order in Italy. He 
was one of the recruits whom Father Ryder, in 1845, 
brought from Europe to labour in the Maryland Proy- 
ince. After his ordination at Georgetown, D. C., 
Father Finotti was appointed pastor of St. Mary’s 
Church, Alexandria, Virginia, and given charge of 
outlying missions in Maryland and Virginia. In 1852 
he left the Society of Jesus and went to Boston. For 
many years he held the position of literary editor of 
“The Pilot’’, while acting as pastor of Brookline and 
later of Arlington, Mass. The last few years of his life 
he spent in the West, becoming, in 1877, pastor of 
Central City, Colorado, and retaining charge of that 
parish up to the time of his death. Father Finotti was 
a great book-lover, giving much time to literary pur- 
suits and displaying special interest in the Catholic 
literary history of America. Among his productions 
are: “Month of Mary’’, 1853, which reached a sale of 
50,000 copies; “ Life of Blessed Paul of the Cross’’, 
1860; “Diary of a Soldier’’, 1861; “The Spirit of St. 
Francis de Sales’, 1866; “The French Zouave’’, 
1863; “Herman the Pianist’’, 1863; “Works of the 
Rev. Arthur O’Leary’”’; “Life of Blessed Peter 
Claver’’, etc. Most of these publications were trans- 
lated or edited by him. His best-known work, never 
completed, is his “Bibliographia Catholica Ameri- 
cana’’, which took years of study and care. It was 
intended to be a catalogue of all the Catholic books 
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published in the United States, with notices of their 
authors and an epitome of their contents. The first 
part, which brings the list down to 1820 inclusive, was 
published in 1872; the second volume, which was to 
include the works of Catholic writers from 1821 to 
1875, was never finished, though much of the material 
for it had been industriously gathered from all avail- 
able sources. His last literary effort, which he did not 
live to see published, entitled “'The Mystery of Wizard 
Clip’? (Baltimore, 1879), is a story of preternatural 
occurrences at Smithfield, W. Virginia, which is partly 
told in the life of Father Gallitzin. 

Illustrated Catholic Family Almanac, 1880; Biographical 
sketch in MS., Georgetown College Archives; McGee's Weekly, 
Feb. 15, 1879; Ave Maria, Feb., 1879; Sommervoast, III, 747. 

Epwarp P. SPrmLLaNne. 


Fintan, Saints.—FINTAN OF CLONENAGH, SAINT, a 
Leinster saint, b. about 524; d. 17 February, probably 
594, or at least before 597. He studied under St. 
Columba of Terryglass, and in 550 settled in the soli- 
tude of the Slieve Bloom Mountains, near what is now 
Maryborough, Queen’s County. His oratory soon at- 
tracted numerous disciples, for whom he wrote a 
rule, and his austerities and miracles recalled the 
apostolic ages. Among his pupils was the great St. 
Comgall of Bangor. When he attained his seven- 
tieth year he chose Fintan Maeldubh as his suecessor 
in the Abbey of Clonenagh. He has been compared 
by the Irish annalists to St. Benedict, and is styled 
“Father of the Irish Monks”. 

Fintan (Munnv) or TaGumon, Satnt, son of Tul- 
chan, an Ulster saint, d. at Taghmon, 636. He 
founded his celebrated abbey at Taghmon (Teach 
Munnu) in what is now County Wexford, in 599. He 
is principally known as the defender of the Irish 
method of keeping Easter, and, in 630, he attended 
the Synod of Magh Lene, at which he dissented from 
the decision to adopt the Roman paschal method. 
Another synod was held somewhat later at Magh 
Ailbe, when St. Fintan again upheld his views in op- 
position to St. Laserian (Mo Laisre). But the views 
of the Universal Church prevailed. - His feast is ob- 
served on 21 October. The beautiful stone cross of 
“St. Munn” still stands in the churchyard of the 
village. 

Cotean, Acta Sanct. Hib. (Louvain, 1645); Acta SS. (1853), 
Oct., VIII, 896-98; (1858), [X, 325-33; Zimmer, Celtic Church in 
Britain and Ireland (London, 1902); O’Hanuton, Lives of the 
Irish Saints (Dublin, s. d.), X; Rurvyus, Life of St. Columba 
(Dublin, 1857); Brpr, Eccl. Hist. of England, ed. SELLER 
(London, 1907); Annals of Ulster (Dublin, 1901), IV; Sroxus, 
Ireland and the Celtic Church, ed. LAwtor (London, 1907). 

W. H. Grarran-FLoop, 


Fioretti di S. Francesco d’Assisi (Lirrte Fiow- 
ERS OF St. Francis oF Assist), the name given to 
a classic collection of popular legends about the life 
of St. Francis of Assisi and his early companions as 
they appeared to the Italian people at the beginning 
of the fourteenth century. Such a work, as Ozanam 
observes, can hardly be said to have one author; it is 
the product rather of gradual growth and must, as 
Sabatier remarks, remain in a certain sense anony- 
mous, because it is national. There has been some 
doubt as to whether the “Fioretti’’ were written in 
Italian in the first instance, as Sbaralea thought, or 
were translated from a Latin original, as Wadding 
maintained. The latter seems altogether more proba- 
ble, and modern critics generally believe that a larger 
Latin collection of legends, which has come down to us 
under the name of the “ Actus B. Francisci et Sociorum 
Hjus’’, represents an approximation to the text now 
lost of the original “Floretum”’, of which the “TFior- 
etti’’ isa translation. A striking difference is notice- 
able between the earlier chapters of the “ Fioretti’’, 
which refer to St. Francis and his companions, and the 
later ones which deal with the friars in the province of 
the March of Ancona. The first half of the collection 
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is, no doubt, merely a new form given to traditions 
that go back to the early days of the order; the other 
is believed to be substantially the work of a certain 
Fra Ugolino da Monte Giorgio of the noble family of 
Brunforte (see BRUNFORTE, UGOLINO), who, at the 
time of his death in 1348, was provincial of the Friars 
Minor in the March. Living as he did a century after 
the death of St. Francis, Ugolino was dependent on 
hearsay for much of his information; part of it he is 
said to have learned from Fra Giacomo da Massa who 
had been well known and esteemed by the companions 
of the saint, and who had lived on terms of intimacy 
with Fra Leone, his confessor and secretary. What- 
ever may have been the sources from which Ugolino 
derived his materials, the fifty-three chapters which 
constitute the Latin work in question seem to have 
been written before 1328. The four appendixes on the 
Stigmata of St. Francis, the life of Fra Ginepro, and 


- the life and sayings of Fra Egidio, which occupy nearly 


one half of the printed text of the “Fioretti”’, as we 
now have it, form no part of the original collection and 
were probably added by later compilers. Unfortu- 
nately the name of the fourteenth-century Franciscan 
friar who translated into Italian fifty-three of the 
seventy-six chapters found in the “Actus B. Fran- 
cisci’’? and in translating immortalized them as the 
“Tioretti’’, remains unknown. The attribution of 
this work to Giovanni di San Lorenzo rests wholly 
uponconjecture. It has been surmised that the trans- 
lator was a Florentine. However this may be, the 
vernacular version is written in the most limpid Tus- 
can and is reckoned among the masterpieces of Italian 
literature. 

The “Fioretti’’? have been described as “the most 
exquisite expression of the religious life of the Middle 
Ages’’. That perhaps which gives these legends such 
a peculiar charm, is what may be called their atmos- 
phere; they breathe all the delicious fragrance of the 
early Franciscan spirit. Nowhere can there be found 
a more childlike faith, a livelier sense of the super- 
natural, or a simpler literalness in the following of 
Christ than in the pages of the “ Fioretti’’, which more 
than any other work transport us to the scenes amid 
which St. Francis and his first followers lived, and 
enable us to see them as they saw themselves. 

These legends, moreover, bear precious witness to 
the vitality and enthusiasm with which the memory of 
the life and teaching of the Poverello was preserved, 
and they contain much more history, as distinet from 
mere poetry, than it was customary to recognize when 
Suyskens and Papini wrote. In Italy the “Fioretti’’ 
have always enjoyed an extraordinary popularity; 
indeed, this liber aureus is said to have been more 
widely read there than any other book, not excepting 
even the Bibleorthe Divine Comedy. Certainitisthat 
the “Fioretti’’ have exercised an immense influencein 
forming the popular conception of St. Francis and his 
companions. The earliest known MS. of the “Fior- 
etti’’, now preserved at Berlin, is dated 1390; the 
work was first printed at Vicenza in 1476. Manzoni 
has collected many interesting details about the well- 
nigh innumerable codices and editions of the “ Fior- 
etti’’. The best edition for the general reader is un- 
questionably that of Father Antonio Cesari (Verona, 


1822) which is based on the epoch-making edition 


of Filippo Buonarroti (Florence, 1718). The Crusca 
quote from this edition which has been often reprinted. 
The “Fioretti’’ have been translated into nearly eve 
European language and in our own day are being muc 
read and studied in Northern countries. There are 
several well-known English versions. 

Ozanam, Les pottes Franciscains en Italie au treiziéme siécle 
(6th ed., Paris, 1882), vii; Bonav. pa Sorrento, Jl libro de’ 
Froretti di San Francesco (Naples, 1885); Manzont, Studi sua 
Fiorettt in Misc. Francescana, Il (Foligno, 1888-89); Atvist, 
Fioretti di S. Francesco: Studvi sulla loro composizione storica in 
Arch. Stor. Ital., ser. 4, 1V (1879), 488 saq.; SrapErrni, Sulle 
fonti det Fioretti in Boll. d. Soc. Umbra di ‘Si. Patria (1896), I, 
fase. II-III.; Garavant, La questione storica dei Fioretti e il loro 
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posto nella storia del ordine in Rivista Storico Critica delle Scienze 
teologiche, XI (1906), 269 sqq., 578 sqq.; WappING-SBARALEA, 
Scriptores ordinis Minorum, ed. NarpEccuia (Rome, 1906-08), 
s. v.; Huco.invs, bibliography under Brunforte in THE CaTHo- 
tic ENcycLoPEDIA. 


PascHaL ROBINSON. 


Fire, Baptism By. See Baprism. 


Fire, Lrruraican Usr or.—Fire is one of the most 
expressive and most ancient of liturgical symbols. 
All the creeds of antiquity accorded a prominent place 
to this element whose mysterious nature and irresist- 
ible power frequently caused it to be adored as a god. 
The sun, as the principle of heat and light for the 
earth, was regarded as an igneous mass and had its 
share in this worship. Christianity adapted this 
usual belief, but denied the divine title to heat and 
light, and made them the symbols of the divinity, 
which enlightens and warms humanity. The symbol- 
ism led quite naturally to the liturgical rite by which 
the Church on the Eve of Easter celebrates the mys- 
tery of the Death and Resurrection of Christ, of which 
the extinguished and rekindled fire furnishes the ex- 
pressive image. The beginning of the office also re- 
flects ancient beliefs. The new fire is struck from a 
flint and is blessed with this prayer: “Lord God, Al- 
mighty Father, inextinguishable light, Who hast cre- 
ated all light, bless this light sanctified and blessed 
‘by Thee, Who hast enlightened the whole world: make 
us enlightened by that light and inflamed with the 
fire of Thy brightness; and as Thou didst enlighten 
Moses when he went out of Egypt, so illuminate our 
hearts and senses that we may attain life and light 
everlasting through Christ our Lord. Amen.” When 
the fire has been struck from the flint the three- 
branched candle is lighted and the deacon chants the 
“Bxultet”’ (q. v.), a liturgical poem whose style is as 
lively and charming as the melody which accompanies 
it. Itis yet preserved in the Roman Liturgy. In the 
Hast the ceremony of the new fire occupies a place of 
considerable importance in the paschal ritual of the 
Greek Church at Jerusalem. This ceremony is the 
occasion for scandalous demonstrations of a piety 
which frequently degenerates into orgies worthy of 

agan rites. The Journal of the Marquis de Nointel, 
in the seventeenth century, relates scenes which can- 
not be transcribed and which take place periodically. 
This ceremony is peculiar to the Holy City and does 
not figure in the ordinary Byzantine ritual. 

In the West we see the Irish, as early as the sixth 
century, lighting large fires at nightfall on the Eve of 
Easter. The correspondence of St. Boniface with 
Pope Zachary furnishes a curious detail on this sub- 
ject. These fires were kindled, not with brands from 
other fires, but with lenses; they were therefore new 
fires. There is no trace of this custom in Gaul, where 
the Merovingian liturgical books are silent on the 

int. It is difficult to say what took place in Spain, 
for although the Mozarabic Missal contains a blessing 
of fire at the beginning of the vigil of Easter, it can 
hardly be admitted that this ceremony was primitive. 
It may have been inserted in this missal at a later date 
as it was in the Roman Missal, in the case of which fire 
is obtained from a flint and steel. It is possible that 
the custom, of Breton or Celtic origin, was imposed 
upon the Anglo-Saxons, and the missionaries of that 
nation brought it to the continent in the eighth cen- 
tury. An altogether different rite, though of similar 
meaning, was followed at Rome. On Holy Thursday, 
at the consecration of the holy chrism, there was col- 
lected in all the lamps of the Lateran basilica a quan- 
tity of oil sufficient to fill three large vases deposited 
in the corner of the church. Wicks burned in this oil 
- until the night of Holy Saturday, when there were 
lighted from these lamps the candles and other lumi- 
naries by which, during the Eve of Easter, light was 
thrown on the ceremonies of the administration of 
baptism. This rite must have been attended with a 
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certain solemnity since the letter of Pope Zachary to 
St. Boniface prescribes that a priest, perhaps even a 
bishop, should officiate on this occasion. Unhappily 
we are reduced to this somewhat vague information, 
for neither the Roman “ Ordines’’, nor the Sacramen- 
taries tell us anything concerning this ceremony. 
This blessing of the paschal candle and the fire at the 
beginning of Easter Eve is foreign to Rome. The - 
large lamps prepared on Holy Thursday provided fire 
on the Friday and Saturday without necessitating the 
solemn production of a new fire. The feast of the 
Purification or Candlemas (2 February) has a cele- 
brated rite with ancient prayers concerning the emis- 
sion of liturgical fire and light. One of them invokes 
Christ as “the true light which enlightenest every man 
that cometh into this world’’. The canticle of Sim- 
eon, “Nune Dimittis’”’, is chanted with the anthem 
“A light (which my eyes have seen) for the revelation 
of the Gentiles and for the glory of thy people Israel.” 
Scuanz, Apologie (tr.), II, 96, 101; pm LA Saussayn, Com- 
parative Religion, II, 185; DucuEsNnn, Origins of Christian Wor- 
ship (London, 1904); Keriner, Heortology (London, 1908); 
Hampson, Medii 401 Kalendarium; Honn’s Hvery Day Book, 
H. LeciErce. 


Fire, Pinuar oF. See Pinar oF Fire. 
Fire Worshippers. See Parsnns. 


Firmament (Heb. yp; Sept. crepéwua; Vulgate, 
firmtamentum).—The notion that the sky was a vast 
solid dome seems to have been common among the 
ancient peoples whose ideas of cosmology have come 
down to us. Thus the Egyptians conceived the 
heavens to be an arched iron ceiling from which the 
stars were suspended by means of cables (Chabas, 
L’Antiquité historique, Paris, 1873, pp. 64-67). Like- 
wise to the mind of the Babylonians the sky was an 
immense dome, forged out of the hardest metal by the 
hand of Merodach (Marduk) and resting on a wall 
surrounding the earth (Jensen, Die Kosmologie der 
Babylonier, Strasburg, 1890, pp. 253, 260). Accord- 
ing to the notion prevalent among the Greeks and 
Romans, the sky was a great vault of erystal to which 
the fixed stars were attached, though by some it was 
held to be of iron or brass. That the Hebrews enter- 
tained similar ideas appears from numerous biblical 
passages. In the first account of the creation (Gen., i) 
we read that’ God created a firmament to divide the 
upper or celestial from the lower or terrestrial waters. 
The Hebrew word ‘p> means something beaten or 
hammered out, and thus extended; the Vulgate ren- 
dering, “firmamentum”, corresponds more closely 
with the Greek orepéwua (Septuagint, Aquila, and 
Symmachus), “something made firm or solid”. The 
notion of the solidity of the firmament is moreover 
expressed in such passages as Job, xxxvii, 18, where 
reference is made incidentally to the heavens, “ which 
are most strong, as if they were of molten brass”. 
The same is implied in the purpose attributed to God in 
creating the firmament, viz. to serve as a wall of 
separation between the upper and lower bodies of 
water, it being conceived as supporting a vast celestial 
reservoir; and also in the account of the deluge (Gen., 
vii), where we read that the “flood gates of heaven 
were opened”, and “shut up” (viii, 2). (Cf. also IV 
Kings, vii, 19; Is., xxiv, 18; Mal., ui, 10; Prov., viii, 
28 sqq.) Other passages, e. g. Is., xlii, 5, emphasize 
rather the idea of something extended: “Thus saith the 
Lord God that created the heavens and stretched them 
out” (Cf. Is., xliv, 24, and xl, 22). In conformity 
with these ideas, the writer of Gen., i, 14-17, 20, repre- 
sents God as setting the stars in the firmament of 
heaven, and the fowls are located beneath it, i. e. in 
the air as distinct from the firmament. On this point, 
as on many others, the Bible simply reflects the current 
cosmological ideas and language of the time. 

Lesfrre in Via., Dict. de la Bible,-s. v.; WHirTnHOUSE in 
Hastinas, Dict. of the Bible, s. v. Cosmogony, I, 502. 

James FI’. Driscouu. 
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Firmicus Maternus, Christian author of the fourth 
century, wrote a work “De errore-profanarum reli- 
gionum”. Nothing is known about him except what 
can be gleaned from this work, which is found in only 
one MS. (Codex Vaticano-Palatinus, Sec. X). Some 
references to the Persian Wars, and the fact that the 
work was addressed to the two emperors, Constantius 
II and Constans I, have led to the conclusion that it 
was composed during their joint reign (337-350). The 
work is valuable because it gives a picture of the char- 
acter which the paganism of the later Roman Empire 
had taken, under the stress of the new spiritual needs 
aroused by contact with the religions of Ngypt and the 
East. It aims, if one may judge from the mutilated 
introduction, at presenting from a philosophical and 
historical standpoint, reasons showing the superiority 
of Christianity over the superstitions and licentious- 
ness of heathenism. In a general survey of pagan 


creeds and beliefs the author holds up to scorn the 


origin and practices of the Gentile cults. All its parts 
are not of equal merit or importance, from the purely 
historical standpoint. The first portion, in which the 
religions of Greece and the East are described, is 
merely a compilation from earlier sources, but in the 
latter section of the work, in which the mysteries of 
Eleusis, Isis, and especially Mithra are set forth in de- 
tail, with their system of curious passwords, formule, 
and ceremonies, the author seems to speak from per- 
sonal experience, and thus reveals many interesting 
facts which are not found elsewhere. The emperors 
are exhorted to stamp out this network of superstition 
and immorality, as a sacred duty for which they will 
receive a reward from God Himself, and ultimately the 
praise and thanks of those whom they rescue from 
error and corruption. The theory that the author of 
the Christian work was identical with Julius Firmicus 
Maternus Siculus, who wrote a work on astrology (De 
Nativitatibus sive Matheseos), assigned by Mommsen 
to the year 337 [“ Hermes”, X XIX (1894), 468 sq.], is 
favourably received by some, as well because of the 
identity of names and dates, as because of similarities 
in style which they are satisfied the two documents 
exhibit. This theory of course supposes that the au- 
thor wrote one work before, the other after, his con- 
version. Critical edition by Halm (Vienna, 1867) in 
“Corpus Scrip. Eccles. Lat.”, IT. 

ZinciEr, Firmicus Maternus, De Errore Prof. Relig. (Leipzig, 
1908); Mi.uer, Zur Ueberlieferung der Apologie des Firmicus 
Maternus_(Tiibingen, 1908); additional fon BARDEN- 


HEWER, Patrology, tr. SHAHAN (Freiburg im Br., St. Louis, 
1908), 402. Patrick J. Heaty. 


Firmilian, Bishop of Cxesarea in Cappadocia, died 
c. 269. He had among his contemporaries a repu- 
tation comparable to that of Dionysius or Cyprian. 
St. Gregory of Nyssa tells us that St. Gregory the 
Wonder-Worker, then a pagan, having completed his 
secular studies, “fell in with Firmilian, a Cappadocian 
of noble family, similar to himself in character and 
talent, as he showed in his subsequent life when he 
adorned the Church of Cesarea.”’ The two young 
men agreed in their desire to know more of God, and 
came to Origen, whose disciples they became, and by 
whom Gregory, at least, was baptized. Firmilian was 
more probably brought up asa Christian, Later, when 
bishop, Eusebius tells us, he had such a love for Origen 
that he invited him to his own country for the benefit 
of the Churches, at the time (232-5) when the great 
teacher was staying in Cesarea of Palestine, on account 
of his bishop’s displeasure at his having been ordained 
priest in that city. Firmilian also went to him subse- 
quently and stayed with him some time that he might 
advance in theology (Hist. Eccl., VII, xxviii, 1). He 
was an opponent of the antipope Novatian, for Diony- 
sius in 252-3 writes that Helenus of Tarsus, Firmilian, 
and Theoctistus of Caesarea in Palestine (that is, the 
Metropolitans of Cilicia, Cappadocia, and Palestine) 
had invited him to a synod at Antioch, where some 
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were trying to support the heresy of Novatian (Euseb., 
Hist. Eecl., VI, xlvi, 3). Dionysius counts Firmilian 
as one of “the more eminent bishops”’ in a letter to 
Pope Stephen (ibid., VII, v, 1), where his expression 
“Firmilian and all Cappadocia’’ again implies that 
Cesarea was already a metropolitan see. This ex- 
plains why Firmilian could invite Origen to Cappado- 
cia “for the benefit of the Churches’’. 

In a letter to Pope Sixtus II (257-8), Dionysius 
mentions that Pope St. Stephen in the baptismal con- 
troversy had refused to communicate with Helenus of 
Tarsus, Firmilian, and all Cilicia and Cappadocia, and 
the neighbouring lands (Euseb., VII, v, 3-4). We 
learn the cause of this from the only writing of St. 
Firmilian’s which remains to us. When the baptismal 
controversy arose, St. Cyprian wished to gain support 
from the Churches of the Hast against Pope Stephen 
for his own decision to rebaptize all heretics who 
returned to the Church. At the end of the summer of 
256, he sent the deacon Rogatian to Firmilian with a 
letter, together with the documents on the subject— 
letters of the pope, of his own, and of his council at 
Carthage in the spring, and the treatise “De Eccl. 
Cath. Unitate’’. Firmilian’s reply was received at 
Carthage about the middle of November. It is a long 
letter, even more bitter and violent than that of Cyp- 
rian to Pompeius. It has come down to usin a transla- 
tion made, no doubt, under St. Cyprian’s direction, 
and apparently very literal, as it abounds in Grecisms 
(Ep. lxxy among St. Cyprian’s letters). St. Cyprian’s 
arguments against St. Stephen are reiterated and rein- 
forced, and the treatise on Unity is laid under contri- 
bution. It is particularly interesting to note that the 
famous fourth chapter of that treatise must have been 
before the writer of the letter in its original form, and 
not in the alternative “Roman” form (ec. xvi). It is 
the literal truth when Firmilian says: “We have re- 
ceived your writings as our own, and have committed 
them to memory by repeated reading’’ (c. iv). 

The reasoning against the validity of heretical bap- 
tism is mainly that of St. Cyprian, that those who are 
outside the Church and have not the Holy Spirit can- 
not admit others to the Church or give what they do 
not possess. Firmilian is fond of dilemmas: for in- 
stance, either the heretics do not give the Holy Ghost, 
in which case rebaptism is necessary, or else they do 
give it, in which case Stephen should not enjoin the 
laying on of hands. It is important that Firmilian 
enables us to gather much of the drift of St. Stephen’s 
letter. It is “ridiculous’’? that Stephen demanded 
nothing but the use of the Trinitarian formula. He 
had appealed to tradition from St. Peter and St. Paul: 
this is an insult to the Apostles, cries Firmilian, for 
they execrated heretics. Besides (thisisfrom Cyprian, 
Ep. lxxiv, 2),“no one could be so silly as to believe this”’ 
for the heretics are all later than the Apostles! An 
Rome has not preserved the Apostolic traditions un- 
changed, for it differs from Jerusalem as to the observ- 
ances at Easter and as to other mysteries. “I am 
justly indignant with Stephen’s obvious and manifest 
silliness, that he so boasts of his position, and claims 
that he is the successor of St. Peter on whom were laid 
the foundations of the Church; yet he brings in many 
other rocks, and erects new buildings of many Churches 
when he defends with his authority the baptism con- 
ferred by heretics; for those who are baptized are 
without doubt numbered in the Church, and he who 
approves their baptism affirms that there is among 
them a Church of the baptized. . . . Stephen, who 
declares that he has the Chair of Peter by succession, 
is excited by no zeal against heretics’’ (c. xvii). ‘“ You 
have cut yourself off—do not mistake—since he is the 
true schismatic who makes himself an apostate from 
the communion of ecclesiastical unity. For in think- 
ing that all can be excommunicated by you, you have 
cut off yourself alone from the communion of all’’ 
(ce. xxiv). 
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We thus learn the claims of the pope to impose on 
the whole Church by his authority as successor of 
Peter, a custom derived by the Roman Church from 
Apostolic tradition. Firmilian tells the Africans that 
with them the custom of rebaptizing may be new, but 
in Cappadocia it is not, and he can answer Stephen by 
opposing tradition to tradition, for it was their prac- 
tice from the beginning (c. xix); and some time since, 
he had joined in a council at Iconium with the bishops 
of Galatia and Cilicia and other provinces, and had 
decided to rebaptize the Montanists (c. vii and xix). 
Dionysius, in a letter to the Roman priest Philemon, 
also mentions the Council of Iconium with one at 
Synnada “among many’’, It was presumably held in 
the last years of Alexander Severus, ¢. 231-5. Firmil- 
ian also took part in the two councils of 264-5 at 
Antioch which deposed Paul of Samosata. He may 
even have presided. The letter of the third council 
says he was too easily persuaded that Paul would 
amend; hence the necessity of another council (Euseb. 
Hist. Eecl., VII, iii-v). He was on his way to this 
assembly when death overtook him at Tarsus. This 
was in 268 (Harnack) or 269. Though he was cut off 
from communion by Pope Stephen, it is certain that 
the following popes did not adhere to this severe policy. 
He is commemorated in the Greek Mena on 28 
Oct., but is unknown to the Western martyrologies. 
His great successor, St. Basil, mentions his view on 
heretical baptism without accepting it (Ep. clxxxviii), 
and says, when speaking of the expression “with the 
Holy Ghost”’ in the Doxology: “That our own Firmil- 
ian held this faith is testified by the books [\éyor] 
which he has left’? (De Spir. Sanc., xxix, 74). We 
hear nothing else of such writings, which were proba- 
Diy letters. 

OSSUE, in Acta SS., 28 Oct., gives an elaborate dissertation 
on this saint; Bmnson in Dict. Christ. Biog.; the genuineness 
of the letter was arbitrarily contested by Missorius, In Epist. 
ad Pomp. inter Cypr. (Venice, 1733), and by MoLKENBUHR, 
Bine diss. de S. Firm. (Minster, 1790, and in P. Z., III, 1357); 
Rirscuu, Cyprian v. Karth (Géttingen, 1895), argued that the 
letter had been interpolated at Carthage in the interests of 
Cyprian’s party; so also Harnack in Gesch. der alichr. Lit. 
(Leipzig, 1893), I, 407, and Soprn, Die cyprianische ite nes 
lung (Berlin, 1904); this was disproved by Ernst, Die Echtheit 
des Briefes Firmilians in Zeitschr. fiir kath. Theol. (1894), XVIII, 
209, and Zur Frage iiber die Echtheit des Briefes F.’s an Cyprian 
(ibid., XX, 364), also by Benson, Cyprian (London, 1897), p. 
377, and Harnack later expressed himself convinced (Gesch., II, 
ii, p. 359, 1904). Moses or Cuorene, Hist. Arm., II, lxxv, 
attributed to Firmilian ‘‘many books, among them a history of 
the persecutions of the Church in the days of Maximus, Decius 
and later of Diocletian’’. This is a mistake. It seems there 
were letters from Firmilian in the published correspondence of 
Origen, according to St. Jerome’s version of the list of Origen’s 
works by Pamphilus and Eusebius: ‘‘Origenis, Firmiani [sic] et 
Gregorii”’ [ed. by KLostERMANN, Sitzwngsberichte der Real-Akad. 

Berlin, 1897); see Harnack, op. cit., II, ii, p. 47]; the letter to 

regory Thaum. is extant. A fragment of a letter from Origen 
to Firmilian, cited by Vicror or Capua, was published by Prrra, 
Spic. Solesm., 1, 268. St. Augustine seems not to have known 
the letter to Cyprian, but Cresconius seems to have referred to 
it, C. Cresc., iil, land3. The letter isnot quoted by any ancient 
writer, and is found in at most 28 out of the 431 MSS. of St. 
Cyprian enumerated by von Soden, op. cit. See also BARDEN- 
HEWER, Gesch. der altkirchl. Lit., 11, 269; Batrrron, Litt. grecque 
(Paris, 1898); Ipem, L’ Lglise naissante et le Catholicisme (Paris, 
1909); see also references under CyPRIAN OF CARTHAGE, SAINT. 


JOHN CHAPMAN. 


First-Born.—The word, though casually taken in 
Holy Writ in a metaphorical sense, is most generally 
moe by the sacred writers to designate the first male 
childinafamily. The first-cast male animal is, in the 
English Bibles, termed “‘firstling”. The firstlings, 
both human and animal, being considered as the best 
representatives of the race, because its blood flows 
purest and strongest in them, were commonly believed, 
among the early nomad Semitic tribes, to belong to 
God ina special way. Hence, very likely, the custom 
of sacrificing the first-cast animals; hence also the pre- 
rogatives of the first-born son; hence, possibly, even 
some of the superstitious practices which mar a few 
pages of the history of Israel. 

Pong the Hebrews, as well as among other na- 
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tions, the first-born enjoyed special privileges. Be- 
sides having a greater share in the paternal affection, 
he had everywhere the first place after his father (Gen., 
xlili, 33) and a kind of directive authority over his 
younger brothers (Gen., xxxvii, 21-22, 30, etc.); a 
special blessing was reserved to him at his father’s 
death, and he succeeded him as the head of the family, 
receiving a double portion among his brothers (Deut., 
xxi, 17). Moreover, the first-birthright, up to the 
time of the promulgation of the Law, included a right 
to the priesthood. Of course this latter privilege, as 
also the headship of the family, to which it was at- 
tached, continued in force only when brothers dwelt 
together in the same house; for, as soon as they made 
a family apart and separated, each one became the 
head and the priest of his own house. 

When God chose unto Himself the tribe of Levi to 
discharge the office of priesthood in Israel, He wished 
that His rights over the first-born should not thereby 
be forfeited. He enacted therefore that every first- 
born should be redeemed, one month after his birth, 
for five sicles (Num., iii, 47; xviii, 15-16). This re- 
demption tax, calculated also to remind the Israelites 
of the death inflicted upon the first-born of the Egyp- 
tians in punishment of Pharaoh’s stubbornness (Ex., 
xili, 15-16), went tothe endowment-fund of the clergy. 
No law, however, stated that the first-born should be 
presented to the Temple. It seems, however, that 
after the Restoration parents usually took advantage 
of the mother’s visit to the sanctuary to bring the 
child thither. This circumstance is recorded in St. 
Luke’s Gospel, in reference to Christ (ii, 22-38). 
It might be noted here that St. Paul refers the title 
primogenitus to Christ (Heb., i, 6), the “first-born” of 
the Father. The Messianic sacrifice was the first- 
fruits of the Atonement offered to God for man’s re- 
demption. It must be remembered, however, con- 
trary to what is too often asserted and seems, indeed, 
intimated by the liturgical texts, that the “pair of 
turtle-doves, or two young pigeons” mentioned in this 
connexion, were offered for the purification of the 
mother, and not for the child. Nothing was especially 
prescribed with regard to the latter. 

As polygamy was, at least in early times, in vogue 
among the Israelites, precise regulations were enacted 
to define who, among the children, should enjoy the 
legal right of primogeniture, and who were to be re- 
deemed. The right of primogeniture belonged to the 
first male child born in the family, either of wife or 
concubine; the first child of any woman having a legal 
status in the family (wife or concubine) was to be re- 
deemed, provided that child were a boy. 

As the first-born, so were the firstlings of the Egyp- 
tians smitten by the sword of the destroying angel, 
whereas those of the Hebrews were spared. As a 
token of recognition, God declared that all firstlings 
belonged to Him (Ex., xiii, 2; Num., iii, 13). They 
accordingly should be immolated. In ease of clean ani- 
mals, as a calf, a lamb, or a kid (Num., xviii, 15-18), 
they were, when one year old, brought to the sanc- 
tuary and offered in sacrifice; the blood was sprinkled 
at the foot of the altar, the fat burned, and the flesh 
belonged to the priests. Unclean animals, however, 
which could not be immolated to the Lord, were re- 
deemed with money. Exception was made in the 
case of the firstling of the ass, which was to be re- 
deemed with a sheep (Ex., xxxiv, 20) or its own price 
(Josephus, Ant. Jud., IV, iv, 4), or else to be slain 
(Ex.; xiii, 13; xxxiv, 20) and buried in the ground. 
Firstlings sacrificed in the temple should be without 
blemish; such as were “lame or blind, or in any part 
disfigured or feeble’’, were to be eaten unconditionally 


within the gates of the owner’s home-city. 

W. R. Smits, The Religion of the Semites (2d ed., London, 
1907); Talmud, Bekhoroth; Pxuito, De proemiis sacerdotum,; 
Retanp, Antiquitates sacre (Utrecht, 1741); Scutirer, Ge- 
schichte des jiid., Volkes im Zeit. J. C. (Leipzig, 1898), IT, 253-54, 
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First-Fruits.—The practice of consecrating first- 
fruits to the Deity is not a distinctly Jewish one (cf. 
Tliad, IX, 529; Aristophanes, “Ran.”, 1272; Ovid, 
“Metam.”, VIII, 273; X, 431; Pliny, “Hist. Nat.”, 
IV, 26; etc.). It seems to have sprung up naturally 
among agricultural peoples from the belief that the 
first—hence the best—yield of the earth is due to God 
as an acknowledgment of His gifts. ‘God served 
first’’, then the whole crop becomes lawful food. The 
offering of the first-fruits was, in Israel, regulated by 
laws enshrined in different parts of the Mosaic books. 
These laws were, in the course of ages, supplemented 
by customs preserved later on in the Talmud. Three 
entire treatises of the latter, “Bfkktrim”, ‘Tert- 
méth”’, and “H4llah”, besides numerous other pas- 
sages of both the Mishna and Gemarah, are devoted to 
the explanation of these customs. 

First-fruit offerings are designated in the Law by a 
threefold name: Bikktrim, Réshith, and Terfimoth. 
There remains much uncertainty about the exact im- 
port of these words, as they seem to have been taken 
indiscriminately at different epochs. If, however, one 
considers the texts attentively, he may gather from 
them a fairly adequate idea of the subject. There was 
a first-fruit offering connected with the beginning of 
the harvest. Leviticus, xxiii, 10-14, enacted that a 
sheaf of ears should be brought to the priest, who, the 
next day after the Sabbath, was to lift it up before the 
Lord. A holocaust, a meal-offering, and a libation ac- 
companied the ceremony; and until it was performed 
no “bread, or parched corn, or frumenty of the har- 
vest”’ should be eaten. Seven weeks later two loaves, 
made from the new harvest, were to be brought to the 
sanctuary for a new offering. The Bikkirim con- 
sisted, it seems, of the first ripened raw fruits; they 
were taken from wheat, barley, grapes, figs, pome- 
granates, olives, and honey. ‘The fruits offered were 
supposed to be the choicest, and were to be fresh, ex- 
cept in the case of grapes and figs, which might be 
offered dried by Israelites living far from Jerusalem. 
No indication is given in Seripture as to how much 
should be thus brought to the sanctuary. But the 
custom was gradually introduced of consecrating no 
less than one-sixtieth and no more than one-fortieth of 
the crop (Bfkk., ii, 2, 3, 4). Occasionally, of course, 
there were extraordinary offerings, like that of the 
fruit of a tree the fourth year after it had been planted 
(Lev., xix, 23-25); one might also, for instance, 
reese as a free offering the harvest of a whole 

eld. 

No time was, at first, specially set apart, for the 
offering; in later ages, however, the feast of Dedication 
(25 Casleu) was assigned as the limit (Bfkk., i, 6; 
Hallah, iv, 10). In the Book of Deuteronomy, xxvi, 
1-11, directions are laid down as to the manner in 
which these offerings should be made. The first- 
fruits were brought in a basket to the sanctuary and 
presented to the priest, with an expression of thanks- 
giving for the deliverance of Israel from Egypt and the 
possession of the fertile land of Palestine. A feast, 
shared by the Levite and the stranger, followed. 
Whether the fruits offered were consumed in that meal 
is not certain; Numbers, xviii, 13, seems to intimate 
that they henceforth belonged to the priest, and Philo 
and Josephus suppose the same. 

Other offerings were made of the prepared fruits, 
especially oil, wine, and dough (Deut., xviii, 4; Num., 
xv, 20-21; Lev., ii, 12, 14-16; cf. Ex., xxii, 29, in the 
Greek), and “the first of the fleece”. Asin the case of 
the raw fruits, no quantity was determined; Ezechiel 
affirms that it was one-sixtieth of the harvest for wheat 
and barley and one-one hundredth for oil. They were 
presented to the sanctuary with ceremonies analogous 
to those alluded to above, although, unlike the Bik- 
kdrim, they were not offered at the altar, but brought 
into the store-rooms of the temple. They may be 
looked upon, therefore, not so much as sacrificial 
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matter as a tax for the support of the priests. (See 


ANNATES.) 

Smiru, The Religion of the Semites (2d ed., London, 1907); 
WeELLHAUSEN, Prolegomena to the History of Israel, tr. Buack 
AND Menzims (Edinburgh, 1885), 157-58; Piro, De festo 
cophini; Ip., De proemiis sacerdotum; Josmruus, Ant. Jud., IV, 
vili, 22; RELAND, Antiquitates sacre; ScutirER, Geschichte des 
jiid. Volkes im Zeit. J. C. (Leipzig, 1898), II, 237-50. 
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First Request. See Rigor of PRESENTATION. 


Fiscal Procurator (Lat. PRocurator Fiscauis). 
—The duties of the fiscal procurator consist in pre- 
venting crime and safeguarding ecclesiastical law. In 
case of notification or denunciation it is his duty to 
institute proceedings and to represent the law. His 
office is comparable to that of the state attorney in 
criminal cases. The institution of the procuratores 
regit or procureurs du roi (king’s procurators) was es- 
tablished in France during the thirteenth century, and 
has developed from that time onward; though canon 
law, previous to that time, had’imposed on the bishops 
the duty of investigating the commission of crimes 
and instituting the proper judicial proceedings. It 
is to be noted that formerly canon law admitted 
the validity of private as well as of public accusa- 
tion or denunciation. At present custom has brought 
it about that all criminal proceedings in ecclesias- 
tical courts are initiated exclusively by the fiscal 
procurator. 

The Congregation of Bishops and Regulars, 11 June, 
1880, called attention to the absolute necessity of the 
fiscal procurator in every episcopal curia, as a safe- 
guard for law and justice. The fiscal procurator may 
be named by the bishop, either permanently, or his 
term of office may be limited to individual cases (see — 
Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, 1884, no. 299; 
App., p. 289). This official appears not only in crimi- 
nal proceedings but also in other ecclesiastical matters. 
In matrimonial cases, canon law provides for a defen- 
der of the matrimonial tie whose duty it is to uphold 
the validity of the marriage, as long as its invalidity 
has not been proven in two lower ecclesiastical courts. 
This defender of the matrimonial tie represents both 
ecclesiastical law and public morality, whose ultimate 
objects would not be attained if the validity or inval- 
idity of a marriage were decided in a too easy or infor- 
mal way. A similar office is that of the defender of the 
validity of sacred orders and solemn vows. When the 
validity of either of these acts, and their pertinent 
obligations, is attacked, it becomes the duty of this 
official to bring forward whatever arguments may go 
to establish their binding force. In all these cases the 
defensor, like the fiscal procurator in criminal pro- 
cesses, represents the public interests; the institution 
of this office was all the more necessary, as it takes 
cognizance of causes in which both parties frequently 
display a desire to have the contract nullified. In the 
processes of beatification and canonization it devolves 
on the promotor fider to investigate strictly the reasons 
urged in favour of canonization, and to find out and 
emphasize all objections which can possibly be urged 
against it. He is therefore popularly known as the 
advocatus diaboli, i. e. “devil’s lawyer”’. It is the duty 
of the promotor fidei, therefore, to take up the negative 
side in the discussion which has a place amongst the 
preliminaries to beatification and canonization, and to 
endeavour, by every legitimate means, to prevent the 
completion of the process. 


Prntss, Le Procureur Fiscal ou promoteur (Paris, 1897); Lec, 
De Judicvis Ecclesiasticis, Bk. I, vol. I, 2nd ed. (Rome, 1905). 


Fiscau or THE Hoty Orricr.—The Holy Office, i.e. 
the supreme court in the Catholic Church for all mat- 
ters that affect its faith or are closely connected with 
its teaching, has an officialis fiscalis, whose duties are 
similar to those of the fiscal procurator in episcopal 
courts. The officialis fiscalis is present at all sessions of 
the Holy Office, when criminal cases are sub judice, and 
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as adviser to the ordinary when the process is referred 
to the episcopal court. By the reorganization of 
the Roman Curia, 29 June, 1908, the Holy Office 
continues to retain its exclusive competency in all 
cases of heresy and kindred crimes. The office of 
fiscalis to this Congregation therefore remains un- 
changed. 
JoserpH LAURENTIUS. 


Fish, SymsBouism or THr.—Among the symbols em- 
ployed by the primitive Christians that of the fish 
ranks probably first in importance. While the use of 
the fish in pagan art as a purely decorative sign is 
ancient and constant, the earliest literary reference to 
the symbolic fish is made by Clement of Alexandria, 
born about 150, who recommends his readers (Peda- 
gogus, ITI, xi) to have their seals engraved with a dove 
or a fish. Clement did not consider it necessary to 

ive any reason for this recommendation, from which 
it may safely be inferred that the meaning of both 
symbols was so well known to Christians that explana- 
tion was unnecessary. Indeed, from monumental 
sources we know that the symbolic fish was familiar to 
Christians long before the famous Alexandrian was 
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Crypt of Lucina, Catacomb of St. Callistus 


born; in such Roman monuments as the Capella 
Greca and the Sacrament Chapels of the catacomb of 
St. Callistus, the fish was depicted as a symbol in the 
first decades of the second century. The symbol itself 
may have been suggested by the miraculous multipli- 
cation of the loaves and fishes or the repast of the 
seven Disciples, after the Resurrection, on the shore of 
the Sea of Galilee (John, xxi, 9), but its popularity 
among Christians was due principally, it would seem, 
to the famous acrostic consisting of the initial letters 
of five Greek words forming the word for fish (Ix6us), 
which words briefly but clearly described the character 
of Christ and His claim to the worship of believers: 
"Ingots Xpicrés cod Lids Lwrhp, i. e. Jesus Christ, 
Son of God, Saviour. (See the discourse of Emperor 
Constantine, “ Ad ccetum Sanctorum” ¢. xviii.) It is 
not improbable that this Christian formula originated 
in Alexandria, and was intended as a protest against 
the pagan apotheosis of the emperors; on a coin from 
Alexandria of the reign of Domitian (81-96) this em- 
peror is styled @cod Tids (son of God). 

The word Ix 6vs, then, as well as the representation 
of a fish, held for Christians a meaning of the highest 
significance; it was a brief profession of faith in the 
divinity of Christ, the Redeemer of mankind. Be- 
lievers in this mystic ’Iy@vs were themselves “little 
fishes”, according to the well-known passage of Ter- 


_ tullian (De baptismo, c. 1): “we, little fishes, after the 


image of our "Ixvs, Jesus Christ, are born in the 
water”. The association of the "Iy6és with the 
Eucharist is strongly emphasized in the epitaph of 
Abercius, the second-century Bishop of Hieropolis in 
Phrygia (see ABeRcius, INSCRIPTION oF), and in the 
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somewhat later epitaph of Pectorius of Autun. Aber- 
cius tells us on the aforesaid monument that in his 
journey from his Asiatic home to Rome, everywhere on 
the way he received as food “the Fish from the 
spring, the great, the pure”, as well as “wine mixed 
with water, together with bread”. Pectorius also 
speaks of the Fish as a delicious spiritual nurture sup- 
In the Eucha- 
ristic monuments this idea is expressed repeatedly in 
pictorial form; the food before the banqueters is in- 
variably bread and fish on two separate dishes. The 
peculiar significance attached to the fish in this rela- 
tion is well brought out in such early frescoes as the 
Fractio Panis scene in the cemetery of St. Priscilla, 
and the fishes on the grass, in closest proximity to the 
baskets containing bread and wine, in the erypt of 
Lucina. (See EucHarist, SYMBOLISM OF THE.) The 
fish symbol was not, however, represented exclusively 
with symbols of the Eucharist; quite frequently it is 
found associated with such other symbols as the dove, 
the anchor, and the monogram of Christ. The monu- 
ments, too, on which it appears, from the first to the 
fourth century, include frescoes, sculptured repre- 
sentations, rings, seals, gilded glasses, as well as 
enkolpia of various materials. The type of fish de- 
picted calls for no special observation, save that, from 
the second century, the form of the dolphin was fre- 
quently employed. The reason for this particular 
selection is presumed to be the fact that, in popular 
esteem, the dolphin was regarded as friendly to man. 
Besides the Eucharistic frescoes of the catacombs a 
considerable number of objects containing the fish- 
symbol are preserved in various European museums, 
one of the most interesting, because of the grouping of 
the fish with several other symbols, being a carved 
gem in the Kircherian Museum in Rome. On the left 
is a T-form anchor, with two fishes beneath the cross- 
bar, while next in order are a T-form cross with a dove 
on the crossbar and a sheep at the foot, another T-cross 
as the mast of a ship, and the Good Shepherd carrying 
on His shoulders the strayed sheep. In addition to 
these symbols the five letters of the word "Iyéés 
are distributed round the border. Another ancient 
carved gem represents a ship supported by a fish, with 
doves perched on the mast and stern, and Christ on 
the waters rescuing St. Peter. After the fourth cen- 
tury the symbolism of the fish gradually disappeared; 
representations of fishes on baptismal fonts and on 
bronze baptismal cups like those found at Rome and 
Trier, now in the Kircherian Museum, are merely of an 
ornamental character, suggested, probably by the 
water used in baptism. 


Heuser in Kraus, Real-Encyk. der christlichen Alterthiimer 
(Freiburg, 1882); Wuitrrrt, Le pitture delle catacombe romane 
(Rome, 1903), for accurate representations; Ipmm, Principien- 
fragen (Freiburg, 1889); Tyrwuitr and CureerHam in Dict. 
Christ. Antig., 8. Vv. _Important archeologico-literary studies 
on the subject are the dissertations of G. B. Dre Rossi, De 
christianis monumentis ‘Ix@iv exhibentibus in Spicileg. Solesm. 
(1855), III, 548-84, and Pirra, De pisce allegorico et symbolico, 
abid., 499-543, 627-29. See also Lecterca, Manuel d’ archéol. 
chrét. (Paris, 1907), II, 379-81; Kaurmann, Manuale di 
archeol. crist., tr. It. (Rome, 1908); particularly R. Mowat in 
Société nat. des antiquaires de France (Paris, 1898), 21 and Atti 
del IT. Congr. Internazionale (Rome, 1902), 1-8. 
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Fisher, Jonn. See JoHN FisHer, BLEssep. 
Fisher, Purp (an alias, real name THomas Cop- 
LEY), missionary, b. in Madrid, 1595-6; d. in Mary- 
land, U. S., 1652. He was the eldest son of William 
Copley of Gatton, England, of a Catholic family of 
distinction who suffered exile in the reign of Elizabeth. 
He arrived in Maryland in 1637, and, being a man of 
great executive ability, took over the care of the mis- 
sion, “a charge which at that time required rather 
business men than missionaries”.. In 1645, Father 
Fisher was wantonly seized and carried in chains to 
England, with Father Andrew White, the founder of 
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the English mission in America. After enduring many 
hardships he was released, when he boldly returned to 
Maryland (Feb., 1648), where, after an absence of 
three years, he found his flock in a more flourishing 
state than those who had oppressed and plundered 
them. That he made an effort to enter the missionary 
field of Virginia, appears from a letter written 1 March, 
1648, to the Jesuit General Caraffa in Rome, in which 
he says: “A road has lately been opened through the 
forest to Virignia; this will make it but a two days’ 
journey, and both places can now be united in one 
mission. After Easter I shall wait upon the Governor 
of Virginia upon business of great importance.” Un- 
fortunately there is no further record bearing on the 
projected visit. Neill, in his “Terra Marie” (p. 70), 
and Smith, in his “ Religion under the Barons of Bal- 
timore” (p. VII), strangely confound this Father 
Thomas Copley of Maryland with an apostate John 
Copley, who was never a Jesuit. 1 
mentioned with honourable distinction in the mission- 
ary annals of Maryland, and, according to Hughes, 
was ‘the most distinguished man among the fourteen 
Jesuits who had worked in Maryland”. 

Hucues, History of the Society of Jesus in North America 
(London and New York, 1907), Text, I, passim; Documents, 
I, part I; Supa, The Catholic Church in Colonial Days (New 
York, 1886), 38, 46-47, 53; Fotny, Records of English Province 
S. J. (London, 1882), VII, 255; Dorsny, Life of Father Thomas 
Copley, published in Woodstock Letters, XIV, 223; Woodstock 
Letters, XI, 18-24; XIII, 104-105; XV, 44, 47; Outver, Collec- 
tions . . . Scotch, English and Irish Members of S. J. (Lon- 
don, 1845), 91, 92; RusspLu, Maryland, the Land of the Sanc- 
tuary (Baltimore, 1907), 88, 125,127, 156-159, 171-173; Dict. 
of National Biography (New York, 1908), TV, 1114. 
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Fisherman’s Ring. See Rina. 


Fitter, Daniet, b. in Worcestershire, England, 
1628; d. at St. Thomas’ Priory, near Stafford, 6 Feb., 
1700. He entered Lisbon College at the age of nine- 
teen, went through his studies with some distinction, 
and was raised to the priesthood in 1651. A year or 
two later, he returned to England, and was appointed 
chaplain to William Fowler, Esq., of St. Thomas’ 
Priory, near Stafford, where he remained until his 
death. During the reign of James II, he opened a 
school at Stafford, which was suppressed at the revolu- 
tion in 1688. At the period of excitement ensuing 
upon the Titus Oates plot (1678), he, with a few 
others, upheld the lawfulness of taking the oath then 
tendered to every well-known Catholic. He himself 
subscribed it, and defended his action on the ground 
of a common and legal use of the term “spiritual’’. 
In consequence of this, when the chapter chose him as 
Vicar-General of the Counties of Stafford, Derby, 
Cheshire and Salop, they required that he should 
“sion a Declaration made by our Brethren in Paris 
against the Oath of Supremacy’’. 

In a letter to the clergy of England and Scotland 
(1684), Cardinal Philip Howard recommended warmly 
the “Institutum clericorum in communi viventium’’, 
founded in 1641 by the German priest Bartolomius 
Holzhauser, and approved by Innocent XI in 1680 
and 1684. The institute met with eager acceptance in 
England, and Fitter was appointed its first provincial 
president and procurator for the Midland district. 
The association was, however, dissolved shortly after 
his death by Bishop Giffard in 1702, on account of a 
misunderstanding between its members and the rest of 
the secular clergy. Fitter had bequeathed property to 
“The Common Purse”’ of the institute, with a life- 
interest in favour of his elder brother Francis; but 
when the institute ceased to exist, Francis, by a deed 
of assignment, established a new trust (1703), called 
“The Common Fund’? for the benefit of the clergy of 
the district. This fund became subsequently known 
as “The Johnson Fund”? and still exists. Daniel Fit- 
ter also left a fund for the maintenance of a priest, 
whose duty it should be to reside in the county of 
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Stafford and take spiritual charge of the poor Catho- 


lies of the locality. 

Kirx, Biog. of Eng. Cath. (London, 1909); Ipmm, Address to 
the Secular Clergy of the Midland District (1840); Gittow, Bibl. 
Dict. Eng. Cath., s. v.; Ipem, St. Thomas’ Priory, Stafford (Lon- 
don, s. d.); Reports of the Nottingham Johnson Fund (1892, 
1895); Archives of the Birmingham Johnson Fund. 
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Fitton, James, missionary, b. at Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, U. S. A., 10 April, 1805; d. there, 15 Sept., 
1881. His father, Abraham Fitton, went to Boston 
from Preston, England; his mother was of Welsh 
origin and a convert to the Faith. His primary edu- 
cation was received in the schools of his native city, 
and his classical course was made at Claremont, New 
Hampshire, at an academy conducted by Virgil Hor- 
ace Barber, an early New England convert to the 
Faith. His theology he learned from the lips of 
Bishop Fenwick, by whom he was ordained priest, 
23 Dec., 1827. Thenceforth for nearly a quarter of a 
century the whole of New England became the theatre 
of his zealous missionary labours. Carrying a valise 
containing vestments, chalice, and all necessaries for 
offering the Holy Sacrifice, his breviary under his arm, 
he travelled, often on foot, from Eastport and the 
New Brunswick line on the northeast, to Burlington 
and Lake Champlain on the northwest; from Boston 
in the east, to Great Barrington and the Berkshire 
Hills in the west; from Providence and Newport in 
the southeast, to Bridgeport and the New York State 
line in the southwest. In the course of his ministry 
he was often exposed to insult and hardship, but he 
considered these as trifles when souls were to be saved. 
During his missionary career he was pastor of the first 
Catholic church at Hartford, Connecticut, and at 
Worcester, Massachusetts. He erected the church of 
Our Lady of the Isle at Newport, Rhode Island. In 
1840, while pastor of the church at Worcester, he pur- 
chased the present site of Holy Cross College, and 
erected a building for the advanced education of 
Catholic young men. In 1842 he deeded the grounds 
and building to Bishop Fenwick, who placed it under 
the care of the Jesuits. In 1855 he was appointed 
by Bishop Fenwick pastor of the church of the Most 
Holy Redeemer in East Boston. Here he laboured 
for the remaining twenty-six years of his life, and 
built four more churches. In 1877 he celebrated the 


golden jubilee of his priesthood. 

Leauy, History of the Catholic Church in the New England 
States (Boston, 1899); Frrron, Sketches of the Establishment of 
the Church in New England (Boston, 1872); Sura, Hist. Cath. 
Ch, in U.S. (New York, 1904); McCarruy, Sketch Eee and 
Missionary Labors of Rev. James Fitton (N. E. Cath. Hist. Soc., 
Boston, 1908). 
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Fitzalan, Henry, twelfth Earl of Arundel, b. about 
1511; d. in London, 24 Feb., 1580 (O. S. 1579). Son 
of William, eleventh earl, and Lady Anne Percy, he 
was godson to Henry VIII, in whose palace he was edu- 
cated. From 1540 he was governor of Calais till 1543, 
when he succeeded to the earldom. In 1544 he be- 
sieged and took Boulogne, being made lord-chamber- 
lain as a reward. In the reign of Edward VI he op- 
posed Protector Somerset and supported Warwick, 
who eventually unjustly accused him of peculation 
and removed him from the council. On the death of 
Edward he abandoned the cause of Lady Jane Grey 
and proclaimed Mary as queen. Throughout her 
reign he was in favour as lord-steward and was em- 
ployed in much diplomatic business. -Even under 
Elizabeth he at first retained his offices and power 
though distrusted by her ministers. Yet he was too 
powerful to attack, and, being a widower, was con- 
sidered as a possible consort for the queen. But in 
1564 he fell into disgrace, and Elizabeth did not again 
employ him till 1568. Being the leader of the Catholic 
party, he desired a marriage between Mary, Queen of 
Scots, and his son-in-law, the Duke of Norfolk, but 
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was too cautious to commit himself, ‘so that even after 
the futile northern rebellion of 1569 he was recalled to 
the council. 


But the discovery of the Ridolfi con- 
spiracy, in 1571, 
again led to his 
confinement, and 
he spent the rest 
of his life in re- 
tirement. 

Life of  Henrye 
Fitzallen last Earle 
of Arundell of that 
name, written shortly 
after his death by his 
chaplain, a MS. in 
British Museum 
(Kings MSS. XVII, 
A. ix), printed in 
Gentleman's | Maga- 
zine, 1833; The Boke 
of Henrie, Earle of 
Arundel (Harl. MS. 
4107), printed in 
Jeffery’s Antiquarian 
Repertory, IL (Lon- 
don, 1807); Calendar 
of State Papers, 1547— 
1569; Trmrnwy, His- 
tory of the Castle and 
Town of Arundel, I 
(London, 1834), 310— 
; , 350; _Goopwin _ in 
Dict. Nat. Biog.,s. v.; Father Persons’ Memoirs in Catholic Rec- 
ord Society: Miscellanea, II (London, 1906). 

Epwin Burton. 
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Fitzherbert, Marta ANnNn, wife of King George 
IV; b. 26 July, 1756 (place uncertain); d. at Brighton, 
England, 29 Mareh, 1837; eldest child of Walter 
Smythe, of Brambridge, Hampshire, younger son of 
Sir John Smythe, of Eshe Hall, Durham and Acton 
Burnell Park, Salop, a Catholic baronet. In 1775 she 
married Edward Weld, of Lulworth, Dorset (uncle of 
Cardinal Weld), who died before the year was out. 
Her next husband was Thomas Fitzherbert, of Swyn- 
nerton, Staffordshire, whom she married in 1778 and 
who died in 1781. A young and beautiful widow with 
a jointure of £2000 a year, she took up her abode in 
1782 at Richmond, Surrey, having at the same time a 
house in town. In or about 1784 happened her first 
meeting with George, Prince of Wales, then about 
twenty-two years of age, she about six years older. 
He straightway fell in love with her. Marriage with 
her princely suitor being legally impossible, Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert turned a deaf ear to the prince’s solicitations, 
to get rid of which she withdrew to the Continent. 
However, on re- 
ceipt of an honour- 
able offer from the 
prince, she return- 
ed after a while to 
England, and they 
were privily mar- 
ried in her own 
London drawing- 
room and before 
two witnesses, 15 
Dec., 1785, the of- 
ficiating minister 
being an Anglican 
curate. 

Thenceforth, 
though in separate 
houses, they lived 
together as man 
and wife, she being 
treated on almost 
; every hand with 
unbounded respect and deference, until 1787, when, 
upon the prince’s application to Parliament for 
payment of his debts, Fox authoritatively declared 
in the House of Commons that no marriage be- 
tween the prince and Mrs. Fitzherbert had ever 
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taken place. However, upon the prince’s solemn 
and oft-repeated assurance that Fox had no authority 
for this degrading denial, the breach between the of- 
fended wife and her husband was healed. So they 
continued to live together on a matrimonial footing 
until 1794, when, being about to contract a forced 
legal marriage with his cousin, Caroline of Brunswick, 
the prince very reluctantly cast Mrs. Fitzherbert off, 
at the same time continuing the pension of £3000 a 
year, which he had allowed her ever since their mar- 
riage. Shortly after the birth of Princess Charlotte in 
1796, the prince, who hated the Princess of Wales, 
separated from her and besought the forsaken Mrs. 
Fitzherbert to return to him. This, after consultation 
with Rome, she at length did in 1800, and remained 
with him some nine years more, when they virtually 
parted. At last, in 1811, because of a crowning affront 
put upon her on oceasion of a magnificent féte given at 
Carlton House by the prince, lately made regent, at 
which entertainment no fixed place at the royal table 
had been assigned her, she broke off connexion with 
the prince for ever, withdrawing into private life upon 
an annuity of £6000. Her husband, as King George 
IV, died in 1830, with a locket containing her minia- 
ture round his neck, and was so buried. Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert survived him seven years, dying at the age of 
eighty, at Brighton, where she was buried in the Cath- 
olic church of St. John the Baptist, to the erection of 
which she had largely contributed, and wherein a 


mural monument to her memory is still to be seen. 
KesseEx in Dict. Nat. Biog., s.v.; Gittow, Bibl. Dict. Eng. 
Cath., s. v.; Annual Register for 1837 (London); LANGDALE, 
Memoirs of Mrs. Fitzherbert (London, 1856); Wutkins, Mrs. 
Fitzherbert and George IV (London, 1905). 
C. T. Booruman. 


Fitzherbert, Str AntHony, judge, b. in 1470; 
d. 27 May, 1538. He was the sixth son of Ralph 
Fitzherbert of Norbury, Derbyshire, and Elizabeth 
Marshall. His brothers dying young, he succeeded 
his father as lord of the manor of Norbury, an estate 
granted to the family in 1125 and still in their hands. 
Wood states that he was educated at Oxford, but no 
evidence of this exists; nor is it known at which of the 
inns of court he received his legal training, though he 
is included in a list of Gray’s Inn readers (Douth- 
waite, Gray’s Inn, p. 46.) He was called to the de- 
gree of serjeant-at-law, 18 Nov., 1510, and six years 
later he was appointed king’s serjeant. He had al- 
ready published (in 1514) his great digest of the year- 
books which was the first systematic attempt to pro- 
vide a summary of English law. It was known as 
“La Graunde Abridgement’’ and has often been re- 
printed, both entire and in epitomes, besides forming 
the foundation of all subsequent abridgments. He 
also brought out an edition of “Magna Charta cum 
diversis aliis statutis’’ (1519). In 1522 he was made 
a judge of common pleas and was knighted; but his 
new honours did not check his literary activity and in 
the following year (1523) he published three works: 
one on law, “ Diversité de courtz et leur jurisdictions’’ 
(tr. by Hughes in 1646); one on agriculture, “The 
Boke of Husbandrie’’; and one of law and agriculture 
combined, “The Boke of Surveyinge and Improve- 
ments’’. All three were frequently reprinted and 
though Sir Anthony’s authorship of the “Boke of 
Husbandrie”’ was formerly questioned it is now re- 
garded as established. Meanwhile his integrity and 
ability caused much business to be entrusted to him. 

~In 1524 Fitzherbert was sent on a royal commission 
to Ireland; Archbishop Warham appointed him by 
will sole arbitrator in the administration of his estate; 
and in 1529 when Wolsey fell, he was made a commis- 
sioner to hear chancery causes in place of the chan- 
cellor, and he subsequently signed the articles of im- 
peachment against him. As one of the judges he 
unwillingly took part in the trials of the martyrs 
Fisher, More, and Haile, but he strongly disapproved 
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of the king’s ecclesiastical polity, particularly the 
suppression of the monasteries and he bound his 
children under oath never to accept or purchase any 
abbey lands. In 1534 he brought out “that exact 
work, exquisitely penned’’ (Coke, Ree X, Pref.), 
“Ta Novelle Natura Brevium’’, which remained one 
of the classical English law books until the end of the 
eighteenth century. His last works were the con- 
stantly reprinted “L’Office et Auctoryté des jus- 
tices de peas’’ (1538), the first complete treatise on 
, : : a ~ 
the subject, and “L’Office de Viconts Bailiffes, Es- 
cheators, Constables, Coroners’’. Sir Anthony was 
twice married, first to Dorothy Willoughby who died 
without issue, and secondly to Matilda Cotton by 
whom he had a large family. His descendants have 
always kept the Faith and still own his estate of Nor- 
bury as well as the family seat at Swynnerton. 

State Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of Henry VILE, TID a, 
889; IV, ili, 272; VI, 263; VII, 545, 581; Prrrs, D 
Anglia Seriptoribus (Paris, 1623), 707; Donn, Ch. Hist. (Brus- 
sels, 1737), 1; Burkn, History of the Commoners of Great Britain 
(London, 1834), I, 78 sqq.; Foss, The Judges of England (Lon- 
don, 1848-1864); [pmm, A Biog. Dict. of the Judges of England 
(London, 1870); Burkr, Landed Gentry (London, 1882); Gru- 
Low, Bibl, Dict. Eng. Cath. (London, 1886), s. v.; Riae in Dict. 
Nat, Biog. (London, 1889), 8. v.—For Sir Anthony’s descend- 


ants see pedigree in Fouuy, Records of the Bng. Prov. S. J. 
(London, 1878), ITI, 792. 


Epwin Burton. 


Fitzherbert, THomas, b. 1552, at Swynnerton, 
Staffs, England; d. 17 Aug., 1640, at Rome. His 
father having died whilst Thomas was an infant, he 
was, even as a child, the head of an important family 
and the first heir born at Swynnerton, where his de- 
scendants have since flourished and _ still remain 
Catholies. He was trained to piety and firmness in his 
religion by his mother, and when sent to Oxford in his 
sixteenth year he confessed his faith with a courage 
that grew with the various trials, of which he has left 
us an interesting memoir (Ioley, ‘ Records of English 
Province S. J.”’, II, 210). At last he was forced to keep 
in hiding, and in 1572 he suffered imprisonment. In 
1580 he married and had issue, but he did not give up 
his works of zeal. When Campion and Persons com- 
menced their memorable mission, Fitzherbert put 
himself at their service, and helped Campion in the 
preparation of his “Decem Rationes” by verifying 
quotations and copying passages from the Fathers in 
various libraries, to which it would have been impos- 
sible for the Jesuit to obtain admission. Unable at 
last to maintain his position in face of the ever-growing 
persecution, he left England in 1582, and took up his 
residence in the north of France. Here, as a lay 
Jatholic of birth, means, and unexceptionable char- 
acter, he was much trusted by the Catholic leaders, 
and as sedulously watched by Walsingham’s emis- 
saries, whose letters contain frequent insinuations 
against his intentions and ulterior objects (see Foley, 
“Records of English ProvinceS. J.”’, II, 220-228). His 
wife died in 1588, and he soon afterwards took a vow 
of celibacy. He is next found in the household of the 
young Duke of Feria, whose mother was Lady Anne 

ormer. With him or in his service he lived in 
Flanders, Spain, Milan, Naples, and Rome for some 
twenty years, until the duke died in 1607, on the point 
of setting out for a diplomatic mission to Germany, on 
which Fitzherbert was to have accompanied him. It 
was during this period that he was charged in 1598 by 
Squire with having tempted him to murder Queen 
Elizabeth; in 1595 a charge of contradictory implica- 
tion had been preferred against him to the Spanish 
Government, viz. that he was an agent of Elizabeth. 
Both charges led to the enhancement of his reputation. 
An interesting series of 200 letters from the duke to 
him is preserved in the archives of the Archdiocese of 
Westminster. In 1601, while in Spain, he felt moved 
to take a vow to offer himself for the priesthood, and 
he was ordained in Rome 24 March, 1602. After this 
he acted as Roman agent for the archpriest Harrison 
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until he was succeeded, in 1609, by the future bishop 
Richard Smith. But in 1606 he had made a third 
vow, namely, to enter the Society of Jesus, which he 
did about the year 1613. He was soon given the im- 
portant post of superior in Flanders, 1616 to 1618, 
afterwards recalled and made rector of the English 
College, Rome, from 1618 to 1639. He died there, 
closing, at the age of eighty-eight years, a life that had 
been filled with an unusual variety of important 
duties. His principal works are: “A Defence of the 
Catholycke Cause, By T. F., with an Apology of his 
innocence in a fayned conspiracy of Edward Squire” 
(St-Omer, 1602); “A Treatise concerning Policy and 
Religion” (Douai, 1606-10, 1615), translated into 
Latin in 1630. This work was highly valued for its 
sound and broad-minded criticism of the lax political 

rinciples professed in those days. He also wrote 
beaks in the controversy that grew out of King 
James’s Oath of Allegiance: ‘ A Supplement to [Father 
Persons’s] the Discussion of M. D. Barlow” (St-Omer, 
1613); ‘“ A Confutation of certaine Absurdities uttered 
by M. D. Andrews” (St-Omer, 1613); “ Of the Oath of 
Fidelity” (St-Omer, 1614); “The Obmutesce of F. T. 
to the Epphata of D. Collins” (St-Omer, 1621). We 
have also from his pen a translation of Turcellini’s 
“Life of St. Francis Xavier” (Paris, 1632). 


Fo.iny, Records of English Province S.J., I1, 198-230, VII, 
258; Coopmr in Dict. Nat. Biog., s. v. J. H. PouuEn. 


Fitz Maurice, Joun. See Erin, Diocese or. 


Fitzpatrick, Jonn Brrnarp. See Boston, Dio- 
CESE OF. 


Fitzpatrick, Wit.i1AM Joun, historian, b. in Dub- 
lin, Ireland, 31 Aug., 1830; d. there 24 Dec., 1895. 
The son of a rich merchant, he had ample means to 
indulge his peculiar tastes, and these were for biogra- 
phy, and especially for seeking out what was hitherto 
unknown and not always desirable to publish about 
great men. Educated partly at a Protestant school, 
partly at Clongowes Wood College, he early took to 
writing and in 1855 published his first work—‘ The 
Life, Times and Correspondence of Lord Cloncurry”. 
The same year he wrote a series of letters to “ Notes 
and Queries” charging Sir Walter Scott with plagiar- 
ism in his Waverley novels, and attributing the chief 
credit of having written these novels to Sir Walter’s 
brother Thomas. The latter was dead, but his daugh- 
ters repudiated Fitzpatrick’s advocacy and their 
father’s supposed claims, and the matter ended there. 
In 1859 Fitzpatrick published “The Friends, Foes and 
Adventures of Lady Morgan”. From that date to his 
death, his pen was never idle. _ His research was great, 
his industry a marvel, his patience and care immense, 
nor is he ever consciously unjust. For these reasons, 
though his style is unattractive, his works are valuable, 
especially to the Irish historical student. Notable 
examples are “The Sham Squire” (1866), “Ireland 
before the Union” (1867), “The Correspondence of 
Daniel O’Connell” (1888), “Secret Service under 
Pitt” (1892). Fitzpatrick also wrote works dealing 
with Archbishop Whately, Charles Lever, Rev. Dr. 
Lanigan, Father Tom Burke, O.P., and Father James 
Healy of Bray. In 1876 he was appointed professor 
of history by the Hibernian Academy of Arts. Fitz- 

atrick’s painstaking research as well as his spirit of 
air play are specially to be commended and have 
earned words of praise from two men differing in 
many other things—Lecky and Gladstone. 


Fauxiner in Dict. Nat. Biog., supplement, II, s. v.; Free- 
man’s Journal (Dublin, 26 Dec., 1895). 
E. A. D’Auron. 


Fitzralph, Ricnarp, Archbishop of Armagh, b. at 
Dundalk, Ireland, about 1295; d.at Avignon, 16 Dec., 
1360. Hestudied in Oxford, where we first find mention 
of him in 1325 as an ex-fellow and teacher of Balliol Col- 
lege. Hewas made doctor of theology before 1331, and 
was chancellor of Oxford University in 1333. In 1334 
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he was made chancellor of Lincoln Cathedral, and in 
Jan.,1335,canon and prebendary of Lichfield,“ notwith- 
standing that he has canonries and prebends of Credi- 
ton and Bosham, and has had provision made for him 
of the Chancellorship of Lincoln and the canonries and 
prebends of Armagh and Exeter, all of which he is to 
resign’’ (Bliss, Calendar of Entries in Papal Registers, 
II, 524). He was archdeacon of Chester when made 
dean of Lichfield in 1337. On 31 July,.1346, he was 
consecrated Archbishop of Armagh. 

Fitzralph was a man who pre-eminently joined the 
pee temperament with the practical. One of 
the great Scholastic luminaries of his day, and a close 
friend of the scholarly Richard of Bury, he fostered 
learning among his priests by sending many of them to 
take higher studies in Oxford. He was zealous too in 
visiting the various church provinces, and in bettering 
financial as well as spiritual conditions in his own see. 
He contended for his primatial rights against the im- 
munity claimed by the See of Dublin; and on various 
occasions acted as peacemaker between the English and 
the Irish. He was in great demand as a preacher, and 
many of his sermons are still extant in manuscript. 
Whilst at Avignon in 1350, Fitzralph presented a 
memorial from the English clergy reciting certain 
complaints against the mendicant orders. After 
serving on a commission appointed by Clement VI to 
inquire into the points at issue, he embodied his own 
views in the treatise “ De Pauperie Salvatoris’’, which 
deals with the subject of evangelical poverty, as well 
as the questions then agitated concerning dominion, 
possession, and use, and the relation of these tothe 
stateof graceinman. Part of this work is printed by 
Poole in his edition of Wyclif’s “De Dominio Divi- 
no”’ (London, 1890). It was probably during this 
visit that Fitzralph also took part in the negotiations 
going on between the Armenian delegates and the 

ope. He composed an elaborate apologetico-po- 
emic work, entitled “Summa in Questionibus 
Armenorum”’ (Paris, 1511), in which he displayed 
his profound knowledge of- Scripture with telling 
effect in refuting the Greek and Armenian heresies. 

Fitzralph’s controversy with the friars came to a 
crisis when he was cited to Avignon in 1357. Avow- 
ing his entire submission to the authority of the Holy 
See, he defended his attitude towards the friars in the 

lea entitled “Defensorium Curatorum”’ (printed in 

oldast’s “Monarchia’’? and elsewhere). He main- 
tained as probable that voluntary mendicancy is con- 
trary to the teachings of Christ. His main plea, 
however, was for the withdrawal of the privileges of 
the friars in regard to confessions, preaching, burying, 
ete. He urged a return to the purity of their original 
institution, claiming that these privileges undermined 
the authority of the parochial clergy. The friars were 
not molested, but by gradual legislation harmony was 
restored between them and the parish clergy. Fitz- 
ralph’s position, however, was not directly con- 
demned, and he died in peace at Avignon.. In 1370 
his remains were transferred to St. Nicholas’ church, 
Dundalk; miracles were reported from his tomb and 
for several centuries his memory was held in saintly 
veneration. His printed works are mentioned above. 
His “Opus in P. Lombardi Sententias’’ and several 
other works (list in the “Catholic University Bulle- 
tin’’, XI, 243) are still in manuscript. 

Poo.n in Dict. of Nat. Biog., s. v.; GREANEY in Cath. Univ. 
Bull. (Washington), XI, 68, 195; Fevren in Kirchenlez.,s. v. 
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Fitzsimon (Firz Stmon), Henry, Jesuit, b. 1566 (or 
1569), in Dublin, Ireland; d. 29 Nov., 1643 (or 1645), 
probably at Kilkenny. He was educated a Protestant 
at Oxford (Hart Hall, and perhaps Christ Church), 
1583-1587. Going thence to the University of Paris, 

he became a zealous protagonist of Protestantism 
“with the firm intention to have died for it”, if nee 
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had been. But having engaged in controversy with 
“an owld English Jesuit, Father Thomas Darbishire, 
to my happiness I was overcome”. Having embraced 
Catholicism he visited Rome and Flanders, where, in 
1592, he “elected to militate under the Jesuits’ stand- 
ard, because they do most impugn the impiety of here- 
ties”. In 1595 there was a call for Jesuit labourers for 
Treland, which had been deprived of them for ten 
years. He at once offered himself for the post of dan- 
ger, and he shares with Father Archer the honour of 
having refounded that mission on a basis that proved 
permanent amid innumerable dangers and _ trials. 
Keeping chiefly to Dublin and Drogheda he was won- 
derfully successful in reconciling Protestants, and he 
loudly and persistently challenged the chief Anglican 
divines to disputation. With the same fighting spirit 
he laughed at his capture in 1600. ‘ Now”’, said he, 
“my adversaries cannot say that they know not where 
to find me”; and he would shout his challenges from 
his prison window at every passing parson. But his 
opponents, James Ussher, Meredith Hanmer, and John 
Rider, in spite of their professions, carefully avoided 
coming to close quarters with their redoubtable ad- 
versary. 

Banished in 1604, he visited Spain, Rome, and 
Flanders, 1611-1620, everywhere earnest and active 
with voice and pen in the cause of Ireland. After the 
outbreak of the Thirty Years War, in July, 1620, he 
served as chaplain to the Irish soldiers in the imperial 
army, and published a diary, full of life and interest, 
of his adventurous experiences. He probably re- 
turned to Flanders in 1621 and in 1630 went back to 
Ireland, where he continued to work with energy and 
success until the outbreak of the Civil War (1640). 
In the ensuing tumult and confusion, we are unable to 
follow hislater movements with certainty. Atonetime 
we hear that he was under sentence of death, from 
which he escaped in the winter of 1641 to the Wicklow 
Mountains, and after many sufferings died in peace, 
probably at Kilkenny. ‘“ Not many,if any Irishmen’’, 
says his biographer, while reflecting on the many uni- 
versities, towns, courts and armies which Father Fitz- 
simon had visited, “have known, or been known to, so 
many men of mark”. Besides one controversial work 
in MS., not known to previous biographers, now at 
Oscott College, Birmingham, which is entitled “A 
revelation of contradictions in reformed articles of 
religion”, dated 1633, he wrote two MS. treatises, now 
lost, against Rider; and afterwards printed against him 
“ & Catholic Confutation” (Rouen, 1608); “ Britanno- 
machia Ministrorum” (1614); “Pugna Pragensis” 
(1620) and “ Buquoii Quadrimestreiter, Auctore Con- 
stantio Peregrino” (Briimn, 1621, several editions, 
also Italian and English versions); “Catalogus Preci- 
puorum Sanctorum Hibernix”’ (1611, several editions), 
important as drawing attention to Irish hagiography 
at a time of great depression. His ‘‘ Words of Com- 
fort to Persecuted Catholies’’, ‘Letters from a Cell 
in. Dublin Castle”, and “Diary of the Bohemian 
War of 1620”, together with a sketch of his life, were 
published by Father Edmund Hogan, 8.J. (Dublin, 
1881). 

ae Distinguished Irishmen of the Sixteenth Century (Dub- 
lin, 1894), 198-310; Foury, Records S.J., VII, 260; SomMERVO- 
GEL, Bibliotheque, TI, 766-768; Coormr in Dict. Nat. Biog., 3.v. 
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Fitz-Simons, Tomas, American merchant, b. in 
Treland, 1741; d. at Philadelphia, U. S. A., 26 Aug., 
1811. There is no positive date of his arrival in Amer- 
ica, but church records in Philadelphia show he was 
there in 1758. In 1763 he was married to Catherine, 
sister of George Meade, and he was Meade’s partner as 
a merchant until 1784. In the events that led up to 
the revolt of the colonists against England he took a 

rominent part. He was one of the deputies who met 
in conference in Carpenter’s Hall, Philadelphia, out of 
which conference grew the Continental Congress that 
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assembled 4 Sept., 1774, and of which he was a mem- 
ber. His election as one of the Provincial Deputies in 
July, 1774, is the first instance of a Catholic being 
named for a public office in Pennsylvania. At the 
breaking-out of hostilities he organized a company of 
militia and took part in the Trenton campaign in New 
Jersey. After this service in the field he returned to 
Philadelphia and was active with other merchants 
in providing for the needs of the army. 

On 12 Nov., 1782, he was elected a member of the 
Congress of the old Confederacy and was among the 
leaders in its deliberations. He was a member of the 
Convention that met in Philadelphia 25 May, 1787, 
and framed the Constitution of the United States. 
Daniel Carroll of Maryland being the only other Cath- 
oli¢ member. In this convention Fitz-Simons voted 
against universal suffrage and in favour of limiting it 
to free-holders. Under this constitution he was 


elected a member of the first Congress of the United 


States and in it served on the Committee on Ways and 
Means. In polities he was an ardent Federalist. He 
was re-elected to the second and the third Congresses, 
but was defeated for the fourth, in 1794, and this 
closed his political career. Madison wrote to Jeffer- 
son, on 16 Nov., 1794, that the failure of Fitz-Simons 
to be selected was a “stinging blow for the aristo- 
cracy”. The records of Congress show that he was 
among the very first, if not the first, to advocate the 
fundamental principles of a protective tariff system to 
help American industries. When Washington was 
inaugurated the first president, Fitz-Simons was one of 
the four laymen, Charles and Daniel Carroll of Mary- 
land, and Dominie Lynch of New York being the 
others, to sign the address of congratulation presented 
to him by the Catholics of the country. He was 
among the founders of Georgetown College, and was 
considered during his long life one of the most enlight- 
ened merchants in the United States. On all ques- 
tions connected with commerce and finance his advice 
was always sought and regarded with respect in the 
operations that laid the foundation of the commercial 
prosperity of the new republic. 

Grirrin, Thomas Fitz-Simons (Philadelphia, 1887); Am. 
Cath. Hist. Researches (Philadelphia, 1908), 162-63; Supa, Life 
and Times of Most Rev. John Carroll (New York, 1888). 
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Five Mile Act. See Nonconrormists. 


Fixlmillner, PLacipus, astronomer, b. at Achleu- 
then near Kremsmiinster, Austria, in 1721; d. at 
Kremsmiinster, 27 August, 1791. He received his 
early education at Salzburg, where he displayed a 
talent for mathematics. He joined the Benedictines 
at the age of sixteen and became distinguished for his 
broad scholarship. In 1756 he published a small 
treatise entitled “ Reipublice sacre origines divinse’’. 
He intended to continue this work but the transit of 
Venus in 1761 again aroused his interest in mathe- 
matics. Though already forty years of age he resumed 
his old studies with ardour, and an opportunity soon 
presented itself for work in astronomy. He was ap- 
pointed director of the observatory of Tceemamenaten 
which had been established by his uncle in 1748 while 
abbot. His first task was to improve the equipment 
and have new instruments constructed, and as soon 
as possible he determined the latitude and longitude 
of the observatory. He continued in charge of the 
observatory until his death and by his industry ac- 
cumulated a number of observations of great variety 
and value. He did not, however, devote all his time 
to astronomy. I’or many years he was in charge of the 
college connected with the abbey and at the same time 
acted as professor of canon law. As such he was 
honoured with the dignity of notary Apostolic of the 
Roman Court. Fixlmillner is best known for his work 
in astronomy. He was one of the first to compute the 
orbit of Uranus after its discovery by Herschel. His 
numerous observations of Mercury were of much ser- 
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vice to Lalande in constructing tables of that planet. 
Besides the treatise already mentioned he was the 
author of “Meridianus specule astronomice cremi- 
fanensis’’ (Steyer, 1765), which treats of his observa- 
tions in connexion with the latitude and longitude of 
his observatory, and “Decennium astronomicum’’ 
(Steyer, 1776). After his death his successor P. Derf- 
flinger published the “Acta cremifanensia a Placido 
Fixlmillner”’ (Steyer, 1791), which contain his obser- 
vations from 1776 to 1791. 

ScHLicHTEGROLL, Nekrolog der Deutschen (Gotha, 1791- 
1806), supplement; Zacu, Ephémérides géographiques (1799); 
NIcoLueT in Biog. Universelle, XIV. 

H. M. Brock. 


Fizeau, Armanv-Hirrotyrs-Lovis, physicist, b. 
at Paris, 23 Sept., 1819; d. at Nanteuil, Seine-et- 
Marne, 18 Sept., 1896. His father, a distinguished 
physician ne professor of medicine in Paris during 
the Restoration, left him an independent fortune, so 
that he was able to devote himself to scientific re- 
search. He attended Stanislas College and then be- 
gan to study medicine, but had to abandon it on ac- 
count of ill-health and travelled for awhile. Then 
followed Arago’s lessons at the Observatory, Re- 
gnault on optics at the College of France, and a thor- 
ough study of his brother’s notebooks of the courses at 
the Keole Polytechnique. In 1839 he became inter- 
ested in the new photography and succeeded in getting 
permanent pictures by the daguerreotype. Foucault 
came to consult him about this work and became as- 
sociated with him in their epoch-making experiments 
in optics, showing the identity of radiant heat and 
light, the regularity of the light vibrations, and the 
validity of the undulatory theory. Just as they were 
ready to develop the experimentum crucis (see Fou- 
CAULT) overthrowing the emission theory, they parted 
company and worked independently. 

Fizeau was the first to determine experimentally the 
velocity of light (1849). He used a rotating cog- 
wheel and a fixed mirror several miles distant; light 
passed between two teeth of the wheel to the distant 
mirror and then returned. If the wheel turned fast 
enough to obscure the reflection, then the reflected 
beam struck a cog. The time it took the wheel to 
move the width of one tooth was then equal to the 
time it took the light to travel twice the distance be- 
tween the wheel and the mirror. He also experi- 
mented successfully to show that the ether is carried 
along by moving substances, since light travels faster 
through a stream of water in the direction of its mo- 
tion than in the opposite direction. In his measure- 
ments of vanishingly small distances, such as the ex- 
pansion of crystals, he made use of the extremely small 
and very regular wave-length of light. His addition 
of a condenser in the primary circuit of the induction 
coil increased the effectiveness of this device consid- 
erably. On the recommendation: of the Academy of 
Sciences he was awarded the Grand Prix (10,000 franes) 
of the Institute in 1856. He was elected a mem- 
ber of the Academy of Sciences in 1860, and a 
member of the Bureau des Longitudes in 1878. He 
received the decoration of the Legion of Honour in 1849 
and became officer in 1875. In 1866 the Royal Soci- 
ety of London awarded him the Rumford Medal. 
Cornu says of him: “He was a practical and convinced 
Christian and did not hide that fact.” In the presi- 
dential address before the academ (Comptes Rendus, 
1879), Fizeau calls attention to “ be dignity and inde- 
pendence of natural science as well as to its limits of 
action, preventing it from interfering in philosophic or 
social questions, and not permitting it to put itself in 
opposition to the noble emotions of the heart nor to 
the pure voice of conscience”. Most of his published 
works appeared in the “Comptes Rendus”’ and in the 
“Annales de physique et de chimie’’. A few of the 
titles are: “Sur la daguerréotypie’’; “Sur |’inter- 
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LEO XII (1823-29) CARRIED IN “PROCESSION IN ST. PETER’S 
FROM VERNET’S PAINTING, SHOWING THE FLABELLA AS USED ON OCCASIONS OF STATE 
WITH THE ‘‘SEDIA GESTATORIA”’, OR PROCESSIONAL CHAIR 
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férences de marche’’; “Vitesse de la lumiére; “In- 
terférence des rayons calorifiques’’; “Réfraction dif- 
férentielle’’; “Vitesse de l’électricité’’; “Dilatation 
des cristaux’’. 


Gray, Nature (London, 1896); Cornu, Annuaire pour l’an 
1898 of the Bureau des Longitudes (Paris). 


Wiuram Fox. 


Flabellum, in liturgical use a fan made of leather, 
silk, parchment, or feathers intended to keep away 
insects from the Sacred Species and from the priest. 
It was in use in the sacrifices of the heathens and in 
the Christian Church from very early days, for in the 
Apostolic Constitutions, a work of the fourth century, 
we read (VIII, 12): “ Let two of the deacons, on 
each side of the altar, hold a fan, made : 
up of thin membranes, or of the 
feathers of the peacock, or of fine 
cloth, and let them silently drive 
away the small animals that fly 
about, that they may not come 
near to thecups”. Its use was 
continued in the Latin Church to 
about the fourteenth century. 
In the Greek Church to the 
present day, the deacon, at his 
ordination, receives the hagion 
ripidion, or sacred fan, which is generally made 
to the likeness of a cherub’s six-winged face, and 
in the sacrifice of the Mass he waves it gently over 
the species from the time of the Offertory to the 
Communion—in the Liturgy of St. Basil only dur- 
ing the Consecration. Among the ornaments found 
belonging to the church of St. Riquier, in Ponthieu 
(813), there is a silver flabellum (Migne, P. L., 
CLXXIV, 1257), and for the chapel of Cisoin, near 
Lisle, another flabellum of silver is noted in the will of 
Everard (d. 937), the founder of that abbey. When, 
in 1777, Marténe wrote his “ Voyage Littéraire”, the 
Abbey of Tournus, on the Sadne in France, possessed 
an old flabellum, which had an ivory handle two feet 
long, and was beautifully carved; the two sides of the 
ivory circular disc were engraved with fourteen figures 
of saints. Pieces of this fan, dating from the eighth 
century, are in the Musée Cluny at Paris, and in the 
Collection Carrand. The circular disc is also found in 
the Slavic flabellum of the thirteenth century, pre- 
served at Moscow, and in the one shown in the Megas- 
pileon monastery in Greece. On this latter dise are 
carved the Madonna and Child and it is encircled by 
eight medallions containing the images of cherubim 
and of the Four Evangelists. Theinventory, takenin 
1222, of the treasury of Salisbury, enumerates a silver 
fan and two of parchment. The richest and most 
beautiful specimen is the flabellum of the thirteenth 
century in the Abbey of Kremsmiinster in Upper Aus- 
tria. It has the shape of a Greek 
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St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, had a fan made of pea- 
cock feathers, and York Cathedral’s inventory men- 
tions a silver handle of a fan, which was gilded and had 
upon it the enamelled picture of the bishop. Haymo, 
Bishop of Rochester (d. 1352), gave to his church a fan 
of silver with an ivory handle. 

Rock, Church of our Fathers (London, 1904), II, 209; Du 
Caner, Glossarium (Niort, 1885); Srreper in Kirchenlexicon, 
s. v.; Kraus, Gesch. der kirchl. Kunst (Freiburg, 1896), I, 552. 

FRANcis MeRSHMAN, 


Flaccilla (Mdakt\da), Aiira, empress, wife of Theo- 
dosius the Great, died c. A. D. 385 or 386. Like Theo- 
dosius himself, his first wife, Alia Flaccilla, was of 

Spanish descent. She may have been the 
daughter of Claudius Antonius, Prefect of 

Gaul, who was consul in 382. Her mar- 

riage with Theodosius probably took 
place in the year 376, when his 
father, the comes Theodosius, fell 
into disfavour and he himself with- 
drew to Cauca in Gallecia, for her 
eldest son, afterwards Emperor 

Arcadius, was born towards the 

end of the following year. In the 

succeeding years she presented 

two more children to her husband, 
Honorius (3884), who later became emperor, and 
Pulcheria, who died in early childhood, shortly 
before her mother. Gregory of Nyssa states ex- 
pressly that she had three children; consequently 
the Gratian mentioned by St. Ambrose, together 
with Pulcheria, was probably not herson. Flaccilla 
was, like her husband, a zealous supporter of the 
Nicene Creed and prevented the conference between 
the emperor and the Arian Eunomius (Sozomen, 
Hist. eccl., VII, vi). On the throne she was a shining 
example of Christian virtue and ardent charity. 
St. Ambrose describes her as “a soul true to God” 
(Fidelis anima Deo.—“ De obitu Theodosii’’, n. 40, 
in P. L., XVI, 1462). In his panegyric St. Gregory 
of Nyssa bestowed the highest praise on her virtuous 
life and pictured her as the helpmate of the emperor 
in all good works, an ornament of the empire, a leader 
of justice, an image of beneficence. He praises her 
as filled with zeal for the Faith, as a pillar of the 
Church, as a mother of the indigent. Theodoret in 
particular exalts her charity and benevolence (Hist. 
eccles., V, xix, ed. Valesius, III, 192sq.). He tells us 
how she personally tended cripples, and quotes a say- 
ing of hers: “To distribute money belongs to the im- 
perial dignity, but I offer up for the imperial dignity 
itself personal service to the Giver.’’? Her humility 
also attracts a special meed of praise from the church 
historian. Flaccilla was buried in Constantinople, St. 
Gregory of Nyssa delivering her funeral oration. She 
is venerated in the Greek Church as 


cross and is ornamented with fret- \fuseum of University of Pennsylvania 2% Saint, and her feast is kept on 14 


work and the representation of the 

Resurrection of Our Lord. A kind of fan with a hoop 
of little bells is used by the Maronites and other Orien- 
tals and is generally made of silver or brass. 

Apart from the foregoing liturgical uses, a flabellum, 
in the shape of a fan, later of an umbrella or canopy, 
was used as a mark of honour for bishops and princes. 
Two fans of this kind are used at the Vatican when- 
ever the pope is carried in state on the sedia gestatoria 
to or from the altar or audience-chamber. Through 
the influence of Count Ditalmo di Brozza, the fans 
formerly used at the Vatican were, in 1902, presented 
to Mrs. Joseph Drexel of Philadelphia, U.S. A., by 
Leo XIII, and in return she gave a new pair to the 
‘Vatican. ’'The old ones are exhibited in the museum 
of the University of Pennsylvania. They are splendid 
creations. The spread is formed of great ostrich 
plumes tipped with peacock feathers; on the sticks 
are the papal arms, worked in a crimson field in heavy 
gold, the crown studded with rubies and emeralds. 


September. The Bolandists (Acta 
SS., Sept., IV, 142) are of the opinion that she is not 
regarded as a saint but only as venerable, but her 
name stands in the Greek Menwa and Synaxaria 
followed by words of eulogy, as is the case with the 
other saints (cf.e.g. Synaxarium eccl. Constantino- 
politanz, ed. Delehaye, Brussels, 1902, col. 46, under 
14 Sept.). 

GreGory or Nyssa, Oratio funebris de Placilla in P. G., 
XLVI, 877-92; TuHemistius, Oratio, ed. Dinporr, 637 sqaq.; 
TILLEMONT, Histoire des empereurs, V (Brussels, 1732), 62, 109 
sq., notes 33, 40 sq.; Areuss in Dict. Christ. Biog., s. v. Flac- 
citla (1); G&ULDENPENNING AND IrLANnD, Der Kaiser Theodosius 
der Grosse (Halle, 1878), 56, 132. 

J. P. Krrscu. 


Flagellants, a fanatical and heretical sect that 
flourished in the thirteenth and succeeding centuries. 
Their origin was at one time attributed to the mission- 
ary efforts of St. Anthony of Padua, in the cities of 
Northern Italy, early in the thirteenth century; but 
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Lempp (Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, XII, 435) 
has shown this to be unwarranted. Every important 
movement, however, has its forerunners, both in the 
idea out of which it grows and in specific acts of which 
it isaculmination. And, undoubtedly, the practice of 
self-flagellation, familiar to the folk as the ascetic cus- 
tom of the more severe orders (such as the Camaldo- 
lese, the Cluniacs, the Dominicans), had but to be 
connected in idea with the equally familiar penitential 
processions popularized by the Mendicants about 
1233, to prepare the way for the great outburst of the 
latter half of the thirteenth century. It is in 1260 
that we first hear of the Flagellants at Perugia. The 
terrible plague of 1259, the long-continued tyranny 
and anarchy throughout the Italian States, the prophe- 
cies concerning Antichrist and the end of the world 
by Joachim of Flora and his like, had created a min- 
gled state of despair and expectation among the de- 
vout lay-folk of the middle and lower classes. Then 
there appeared a famous hermit of Umbria, Raniero 
Fasani, who organized a brotherhood of “ Disciplinati 
di Gest Cristo”, which spread rapidly throughout 
Central and Northern Italy. The brotherhoods were 
known by various names in various localities (Battuti, 
Scopatori, Verberatori, ete.), but their practices were 
very similar everywhere. All ages and conditions were 
alike subject to this mental epidemic. Clergy and 
laity, men and women, even children of tender years, 
scourged themselves in reparation for the sins of the 
whole world. Great processions, amounting some- 
times to 10,000 souls, passed through the cities, beat- 
ing themselves, and calling the faithful to repentance. 
With crosses and banners borne before them by the 
clergy, they marched slowly through the towns. 
Stripped to the waist and with covered faces, they 
scourged themselves with leathern thongs till the 
blood ran, chanting hymns and canticles of the Passion 
of Christ, entering the churches and prostrating them- 
selves before the altars. For thirty-three days and a 
half this penance was continued by all who undertook 
it, in honour of the years of Christ’s life on earth. Nei- 
ther mud nor snow, cold nor heat, was any obstacle. 
The processions continued in Italy throughout 1260, 
and by the end of that year had spread beyond the 
Alps to Alsace, Bavaria, Bohemia, and Poland. In 
1261, however, the ecclesiastical and civil authorities 
awoke to the danger of such an epidemic, although its 
undesirable tendencies, on this occasion, were rather 
political than theological. In January the pope for- 
bade the processions, and the laity realized suddenly 
that behind the movement was no sort of ecclesiastical 
sanction. It ceased almost as quickly as it had 
started, and for some time seemed to have died out. 
Wandering flagellants are heard of in Germany in 
1296. In Northern Italy, Venturino of Bergamo, a 
Dominican, afterwards beatified, attempted to revive 
the processions of flagellants in 1334, and Jed about 
10,000 men, styled the “ Doves”’, asfaras Rome. But 
he was received with laughter by the Romans, and his 
followers deserted him. He went to Avignon to see 
the pope, by whom he was promptly relegated to his 
monastery, and the movement collapsed. 

In 1347 the Black Death swept across Europe and 
devastated the Continent for the next two years. In 
1348 terrible earthquakes occurred in Italy. The 
scandals prevalent in Church and State intensified in 
the popular mind the feeling that the end of all things 
was come. With extraordinary suddenness the com- 
panies of Flagellants appeared again, and rapidly 
spread across the Alps, through Hungary and Switzer- 
land. In 1349 they had reached Flanders, Holland, 
Bohemia, Poland, and Denmark. By September of 
that year they had arrived in England, where, how- 
ever, they met with but little success. The English 
people watched the fanatics with quiet interest, even 
expressing pity and sometimes admiration for their 
devotion; but no one could be induced to join them, 
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and the attempt at proselytism failed utterly. Mean- 
while in Italy the movement, in accordance with the 
temperament of the people, so thorough, so eestatic, 
yet so matter-of-fact and practical in religious mat- 
ters, spread rapidly through all classes of the com- 
munity. Its diffusion was marked and aided by the 
popular laudi, folk-songs of the Passion of Christ and 
the Sorrows of Our Lady, while in its wake there 
sprang up numberless brotherhoods devoted to pen- 
ance and the corporal works of mercy Thus the 
“Battuti” of Siena, Bologna, Gubbio, all founded 
Case di Dio, which were at once centres at which they 
could meet for devotional and penitential exercises, 
and hospices in which the sick and destitute were 
relieved. Though tendencies towards heresy soon 
became apparent, the sane Italian faith was unfavour- 
able to its growth. The confraternities adapted them- 
selves to the permanent ecclesiastical organization, 
and not a few of them have continued, at least as 
charitable associations, until the present day. It is 
noticeable that the songs of the Laudest during their 
processions tended more and more to take on a 
dramatic character. From them developed in time 
the popular mystery-play, whence came the beginnings 
of the Italian drama. 

As soon, however, as the Flagellant movement 
crossed the Alps into Teutonic countries, its whole 
nature changed. The idea was welcomed with enthu- 
siasm; a ceremonial was rapidly developed, and 
almost as rapidly a specialized doctrine, that soon 
degenerated into heresy. The Flagellants became an 
organized sect, with severe discipline and extravagant 
claims. They wore a white habit and mantle, on each 
of which was a red cross, whence in some parts they 
were called the “ Brotherhood of the Cross”. Whoso- 
ever desired to join this brotherhood was bound to 
remain in it for thirty-three and a half days, to swear 
obedience to the “Masters” of the organization, to 
possess at least four pence a day for his support, to be 
reconciled to all men, and, if married, to have the 
sanction of his wife. The ceremonial of the Flagel- 
lants seems to have been much the same in all the 
northern cities. Twice a day, proceeding slowly to the 
public square or to the principal church, they put off 
their shoes, stripped themselves to the waist and pros- 
trated themselves in a large circle. By their posture 
they indicated the nature of the sins they intended to 
expiate, the murderer lying on his back, the adulterer 
on his face, the perjurer on one side holding up three 
fingers, ete. First they were beaten by the “ Master”, 
then, bidden solemnly in a prescribed form to rise, 
they stood ina circle and scourged themselves severely, 
crying out that their blood was mingled with the 
Blood of Christ and that their penance was preserving 
the whole world from perishing. At the end the“ Mas- 
ter” read a letter which was supposed to have been 
brought by an angel from heaven to the church of St. 
Peter in Rome. This stated that Christ, angry at the 
grievous sins of mankind, had threatened to destroy 
the world, yet, at the intercession of the Blessed Virgin, 
had ordained that all who should join the brotherhood 
for thirty-three and a half days should be saved. The 
reading of this “letter”, following the shock to the 
emotions caused by the public penance of the Flagel- 
lants, aroused much excitement among the populace. 
In spite of the protests and criticism of the educated, 
thousands enrolled themselves in the brotherhood. 
Great processions marched from town to town, with 
crosses, lights, and banners borne before them. They 
walked slowly, three or four abreast, bearing their 
knotted scourges and chanting their melancholy 
hymns. As the number grew, the pretences of the 
leaders developed. They professed a ridiculous horror 
of even accidental contact with women, and insisted 
that it was of obligation to fast rigidly on Fridays. 


They cast doubts on the necessity or even desira-_ 


bility of the sacraments, and even pretended to 
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absolve one another, to cast out evil spirits, and to 
work miracles. They asserted that the ordinary ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction was suspended and that their 
pilgrimages would be continued for thirty-three and a 
half years. Doubtless not a few of them hoped to 
establish a lasting rival to the Catholic Church, but 
very soon the authorities took action and endeavoured 
to suppress the whole movement. For, while it was 
thus growing in Germany and the Netherlands, it had 
also entered France. 

At first this fatwus novus ritus was well received. 
As early as 1348, Pope Clement VI had permitted a 
similar procession in Avignon in entreaty against the 
plague. Soon, however, the rapid spread and heretical 
tendencies of the Flagellants, especially among the 
turbulent peoples of Southern France, alarmed the 
authorities. At the entreaty of the University of 
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fourteenth century, too, the great Dominican, St. Vin- 
cent Ferrer, spread this penitential devotion through- 
out the north of Spain, and crowds of devotees fol- 
lowed him on his missionary pilgrimages through 
France, Spain, and Northern Italy. 

In fact, the great outburst of 1349, while, perhaps, 
more widespread and more formidable than similar 
fanaticisms, was but one of a series of popular up- 
heavals at irregular intervals from 1260 until the end 
of the fifteenthcentury. The generating cause of these 
movements was always an obscure amalgam of horror 
of corruption, of desire to imitate the heroic expiations 
of the great penitents, of apocalyptic vision, of despair 
at the prevailing corruption in Church and State. All 
these things are smouldering in the minds of the 
much-tried populace of Central Europe. It needed 
but a sufficient occasion, such as the accumulated 
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PROcESSION OF FLAGELLANTS AT TouRNAI, 1349 
Miniature in the Chronicle of Gillon li Muisis (1353), Library of Brussels 


Paris, the pope, after careful inquiry, condemned the 
movement and prohibited the processions, by letters 
dated 20 Oct., 1349, which were sent to all the bishops 
of France, Germany, Poland, Sweden, and England. 
This condemnation coincided with a natural reaction 
of public opinion, and the Flagellants, from being a 
powerful menace to all settled public order, found 
themselves a hunted and rapidly dwindling sect. But, 
though severely stricken, the Flagellant tendency was 
by no means eradicated. Throughout the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries there were recrudescences of 
this and similar heresies. In Germany, about 1360, 
there appeared one Konrad Schmid, who called him- 
self Enoch, and pretended that all ecclesiastical 
authority was abrogated, or rather, transferred to 
himself. Thousands of young men joined him, and he 
was able to continue his propaganda till 1369, when the 
vigorous measures of the Inquisition resulted in his 
suppression. Yet we still hear of trials and condemna- 
tions of Flagellants in 1414 at Erfurt, in 1446 at Nord- 
hausen, in 1453 at Sangerhausen, even so late as 1481 
at Halberstadt. Again the “Albati” or “Bianchi” 
are heard of in Provence about 1399, with their proces- 
sions of nine days, during which they beat themselves 
and chanted the ““Stabat Mater”. At the end of the 


tyranny of some petty ruler, the horror of a great 
plague, or the ardent preaching of some saintly ascetic, 
to set the whole of Christendom in a blaze. Like fire 
the impulse ran through the people, and like fire it 
died down, only to break out here and there anew. At 
the beginning of each outbreak, the effects were gener- 
ally good. Enemies were reconciled, debts were paid, 
prisoners were released, ill-gotten goods were restored. 
But it was the merest revivalism, and, as always, 
the reaction was worse than the former stagna- 
tion. Sometimes the movement was more than sus- 
pected of being abused for political ends, more often 
it exemplified the fatal tendency of emotional pietism 
to degenerate into heresy. The Flagellant movement 
was but one of the manias that afflicted the end of the 
Middle Ages; others were the dancing-mania, the Jew- 
baiting rages, which the Flagellant processions encour- 
aged in 1349, the child-crusades, and the like. And, 
according to the temperament of the peoples among 
whom it spread, the movement became a revolt and a 
fantastic heresy, a rush of devotion settling soon into 
pious practices and good works, or a mere spectacle 
that aroused the curiosity or the pity of the onlookers. 

Although as a dangerous heresy the Flagellants are 
not heard of after the fifteenth century, their practices 
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were revived again and again as a means of quite 
orthodox public penance. In France, during the six- 
teenth century, we hear of White, Black, Grey, and 
Blue Brotherhoods. At Avignon, in 1574, Catherine 
de’ Medici herself led a procession of Black Penitents. 
In Paris, in 1583, King Henry III became patron of 
the “Blanes Battus de ’Annonciation”. On Holy 
Thursday of that year he organized a great procession 
from the Augustinians to Notre-Dame, in which all the 
great dignitaries of the realm were obliged to take part 
in company with himself. The laughter of the Paris- 
ians, however, who treated the whole thing as a jest, 
obliged the king to withdraw his patronage. Early in 
the seventeenth century, the scandals arising among 
these brotherhoods caused the Parliament of Paris to 
suppress them, and under the combined assaults of the 
law, the Gallicans, and the sceptics, the practice soon 
died out. Throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries Flagellant processions and self-flagellation 
were encouraged by the Jesuits in Austria and the 
Netherlands, as well as in the far countries which they 
evangelized. India, Persia, Japan, the Philippines, 
Mexico, and the States of South America, all had their 
Flagellant processions; in Central and South America 
they continue even to the present day, and were regu- 
lated and restrained by Pope Leo XIII. In Italy gen- 
erally and in the Tyrol similar processions survived 
until the early years of the nineteenth century; in 
Rome itself they took place in the Jesuit churches as 
late as 1870, while even later they occurred in parts of 
Tuscany and Sicily. Always, however, these later 
Flagellant processions have taken place under the con- 
trol of ecclesiastical authority, and must by no means 
be connected with the heretical epidemic of the later 
Middle Ages. 

One of the best modern accounts of flagellation and the Fla- 
gellants is an article by Haupt, Geisselung, kirchliche, und 
Geisslerbruderschaften, in Realencykl. fiir prot. Theol. It contains 
full and excellent bibliographies. Some of the original authori- 
ties for the outbreak in 1260 will be found in Perrz, Mon. Germ. 
Hist., XVII, 102-3, 105, 191, 402, 531, 714; XIX, 179. For the 
heresy of 1348 may be consulted: Chroniken der deutschen 
Stadte, VII, 204 sqq.; IX, 105 sqq.; Forschungen zur deutschen 
Geschichte, XXTI (1881), 21 sqq.; Recweil des chroniques de Flan- 
dre, II (Bruges, 1841), 111 sqq.; FrepmRice, Corpus documen- 
torum inquisitionis heretice pravitatis neerlandice, I (Ghent, 
1889), 190 sqq.; Brruthre, Trois traités inédits sur les Flagel- 
lants de 1849, in Revue Bénédictine, July, 1908. Good accounts 
are to be found in Murarort, Antiquitt. Ital. med. evi, VI 
(Milan, 1738-42), diss. Ixxv; GretspR, Opera, IV (Ratisbon, 
1734), 43-5; Zockier, Askese und Ménchtum, II (Frankfort, 
1897), 518, 530-7. 

Lesur A. St. L. Tox. 


Flagellation.—The history of the whip, rod, and 
stick, as instruments of punishment and of voluntary 
penance, is a long and interesting one. The Heb. pw, 
“whip”, and paw, “rod’’, are in etymology closely 
related (Gesenius). Horace (Sat., I, iii) tells us not to 
use the horribile flagellum, made of thongs of ox-hide, 
when the offender deserves only the scutica of twisted 
parchment; the schoolmaster’s ferula—Eng. ferule 
(Juvenal, Sat., I, i, 15)—was a strap or rod for the 
hand (see ferule in Skeat). The earliest Scriptural 
mention of the whip is in Ex., v, 14, 16 (flagellati sunt; 
jlagellis cedimur), where the Heb. word meaning “to 
strike’’ is interpreted in the Greek and the Latin texts, 
“were scourged’’—“beaten with whips’. Roboam 
said (III Kings, xii, 11, 14; II Par., x, 11, 14): “My 
father beat you with whips, but I will beat you with 
scorpions’’, i. e. with scourges armed with knots, 
points, ete. Even in Latin scorpio is so interpreted by 
St. Isidore (Etym., v, 27), “virga nodosa vel acu- 
leata’’. Old-Testament references to the rod might be 
multiplied indefinitely (Deut., xxv, 2, 3; II Kings, vii, 
14; Job, ix, 34; Prov., xxvi, 3, etc.). In the New Testa- 
ment we are told that Christ used the scourge on 
the money-changers (John, ii, 15); He predicted that 
He and His disciples would be scourged (Mat., x, 17; 
xx, 19); and St. Paul says: “Five times did I receive 
forty stripes, save one. Thrice was I beaten with 
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rods”? (II Cor., xi, 24, 25; Deut., xxv, 3; Acts, xvi, 22). 
The offender was to be beaten in the presence of the 
judges (Deut., xxv, 2, 3), but was never to receive 
more than forty stripes. To, keep within the law, it 
was the practice to give only thirty-nine. The culprit 
was so attached to a low pillar that he had to lean for- 
ward—“ they shall lay him down’’, says the law, to 
receive the strokes. Verses of thirteen words in 
Hebrew were recited, the last always being: “But he 
is merciful, and will forgive their sins: and will not 
destroy them” [Ps. lxxvii (Heb. Ixxviii) 38]; but the 
words served merely to count the blows. Moses al- 
lowed masters to use the rod on slaves; not, however, 
so as to cause death (Ex., xxi, 20). The flagellation of 
Christ was not a Jewish, but a Roman punishment, 
and was therefore administered all the more cruelly. 
It was suggested by Pilate’s desire to save Him from 


crucifixion, and this was inflicted only when the 


scourging had failed to satisfy the Jews. In Pilate’s 
plan flagellation was not a preparation, but rather a 
substitute, for crucifixion. . 

As the earliest monuments of Egypt make the 
scourge or whip very conspicuous, the children of 
Israel cannot have been the first on whom the Egyp- 
tians used it. In Assyria the slaves dragged their bur- 
dens under the taskmaster’s lash. In Sparta even 
youths of high social standing were proud of their stoical 
indifference to the scourge; while at Rome the various 
names for slaves (flagriones, verberones, etc.) and the 
significant term lorarvi, used by Plautus, give us ample 
assurance that the scourge was not spared. However, 
from passages in Cicero and texts in the New Testa- 
ment, we gather that Roman citizens were exempt 
from this punishment. The bamboo is used on all 
classes in China, but in Japan heavier penalties, and 
frequently death itself, are imposed upon offenders. 
The European country most conspicuous at the pres- 
ent day for the whipping of culprits is Russia, where 
the knout is more than a match for the worst scourge 
of the Romans. Even in what may be called our own 
times, the use of the whip on soldiers under the English 
flag was not unknown; and the State of Delaware yet 
believes in it as a corrective and deterrent for the 
criminal class. If we refer to the past, by Statute 39 
Eliz., ch. iv, evil-doers were whipped and sent back to 
the place of their nativity; moreover, Star-chamber 
whippings were frequent. “In Partridge’s Almanack 
for 1692, it is stated that Oates was whipt with a whip 
of six thongs, and received 2256 lashes, amounting to 
13536 stripes’’ (A Hist. of the Rod, p. 158). He sur- 
vived, however, and lived for years. The pedagogue 
made free use of the birch. - Orbilius, who flogged 
Horace, was only one of the learned line who did not 
believe in moral suasion, while Juvenal’s words: “Et 
nos ergo manum ferule subduximus”’ (Sat., I, i, 15) 
show clearly the system of school discipline existing in 
his day. The priests of Cybele scourged themselves 
and others, and such stripes were considered sacred. 
Although these and similar acts of penance, to propi- 
tiate heaven, were practised even before the coming of 
Christ, it was only in the religion established by Him 
that they found wise direction and real merit. It is 
held by some interpreters that St. Paul in the words: 
“T chastise my body”’ refers to self-inflicted bodily 
scourging (I Cor., ix, 27). The Greek word trwmidfw 
(see Liddell and Scott) means “to strike under 
the eye’’, and metaphorically “to mortify’’; conse- 
quently, it can scarcely mean “to scourge’’, and 
indeed in Luke, xviii, 5, such an interpretation is quite 
inadmissible. Furthermore, where St. Paul certainly 
refers to scourging, he uses a different word. We may 
therefore safely conclude that he speaks here of 
mortification in general, as Piconio holds (Triplex 
Expositio). 

Scourging was soon adopted as a sanction in the 
monastic discipline of the fifth and following centuries. 
Early in the fifth century it is mentioned by Palladius 
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in the “ Historia Lausiaca’”’ (c. vi), and Socrates (Hist. 
Eccel., IV, xxiii) tells us that, instead of being excom- 
municated, offending young monks were scourged. 
See the sixth-century rules of St. Cesarius of Arles for 
nuns (P. L., LXVII, 1111), and of St. Aurelian of 
Arles (ibid., LXVIII, 392, 401-02). Thenceforth 
scourging is frequently mentioned in monastic rules 
and councils as a preservative of discipline (Hefele, 
“Concilieng. ’, II, 594, 656). Its use as a punishment 
was general in the seventh century in all monasteries 
of the severe Columban rule (St. Columbanus, in 
“Regula Coenobialis’’, c. x, in P. L., LX XX, 215 sqq.); 
for later centuries of the early Middle Ages see Tho- 
massin, “Vet. ac nova ecc. disciplina, II (3), 107; 
Du Cange, “Glossar. med. et infim. latinit.’’, s. v. “ Dis- 
ciplina’’; Gretser, “De spontaned disciplinarum seu 
flagellorum cruce libri tres’’ (Ingolstadt, 1603); Kober, 
“Die kérperliche Ziichtigung als kirchliches Straf- 
mittel gegen Cleriker und Ménche”’ in Tiib. “Quartal- 
schrift’’ (1875). The canon law (Decree of Gratian, 
Decretals of Gregory IX) recognized it as a punish- 
ment for ecclesiastics; even as late as the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, it appears in ecclesiastical 
legislation as a punishment for blasphemy, concu- 
binage, and simony. Though doubtless at an early 
date a private means of penance and mortification, 
such use is publicly exemplified in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries by the lives of St. Dominic Lori- 
catus (P. L., CXLIV, 1017) and St. Peter Damian (d. 
1072). The latter wrote a special treatise in praise of 
self-flagellation; though blamed by some contempora- 
ries for excess of zeal, his example and the high esteem 
in which he was held did much to popularize the vol- 
untary use of the scourge or “ discipline’’ as a means of 
mortification and penance. Thenceforth it is met with 
in most medieval religious orders and associations. 
The practice was, of course, capable of abuse, and so 
arose in the thirteenth century the fanatical sect of the 
Flagellants (q. v.), though in the same period we meet 
with the private use of the “discipline’’ by such 
saintly persons as King Louis IX and Elizabeth of 
Thuringia. 

Unaer, Die Flagellanten (1902); Cooper (pseudonym), 
Flagellation and the Flagellants, A History of the Rod, etc. (new 
ed., London, 1896), an anti-Catholic and biased work; BARNEY, 
Circumcision and Flagellation among the Filipinos (Carlisle, Pa., 
1903); Caumnr’s Dict. of the Bible, s. v. Scourging; Krrro, Cy- 
clop. of Biblical Lit., s. v. Punishment. 

Joun J. Timrney. 


Flaget, Benepict JosnpH, first Bishop of Bards- 
town (subsequently of Louisville), Kentucky, U.S.A., 
b. at Contournat, near Billom, Auvergne, France, 7 
November, 1763; d. 11 February, 1850, at Louisville, 
Kentucky. He was a posthumous child and was only 
two years old when his mother died, leaving him and 
two Pedthers to the care of an aunt; they were wel- 
comed at the home of Canon Benoit Flaget, their uncle, 
at Billom. In his seventeenth year, he went to the 
Sulpician seminary of Clermont to study philosophy 
and theology, and joining the Society of St. Sulpice, 
1 November, 1783, he was ordained priest in 1787, 
at Issy, where Father Gabriel Richard, the future apos- 
tle of Michigan, was then superior. Flaget taught 
dogmatic theology at Nantes for two years, and 
filled the same chair at the seminary of Angers when 
that house was closed by the Revolution. He re- 
turned to Billom in 1791 and on the advice of the Sul- 

ician superior, Father Emery, determined to devote 
himself to the American mission. He sailed in Janu- 
ary, 1792, with Father J. B. M. David, his future coad- 
jutor, and the subdeacon Stephen Badin (q. v.), land- 
ing in Baltimore, 29 March, 1792. He was studying 
English with his Sulpician brethren, when Bishop 
Carroll tested his self-sacrifice by sending him to Fort 
Vincennes, as missionary to the Indians and pastor of 
the Fort. Crossing the mountains he reached Pitts- 
burg, where he had to tarry for six months owing to 
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low water in the Ohio, doing such good work that he 
gained the lasting esteem of General Anthony Wayne. 
The latter recommended him to the military com- 
mander Colonel Clark at the Falls of the Ohio, who 
deemed it an honour to escort him to Fort Vincennes, 
where he arrived 21 December, 1792.. Father Flaget 
stayed here two years and then, recalled by his supe- 
riors, he became professor at the Georgetown College 
under the presidency of Father Dubourg. In Novem- 
ber, 1798, he was sent to Havana, whence he returned 
in 1801 with twenty-three students to Baltimore. 

On 8 April, 1808, Bardstown, Kentucky, was cre- 
ated a see and Flaget was named its first bishop. He 
refused the honour and his colleagues of St. Sulpice 
approved his action, but when in 1809 he went to 
Paris, his superior, Father Emery, received him with 
the greeting: “My Lord, you should be in your dio- 
cese! The pope commands you to accept.” Leaving 
France with Father Simon William Bruté, the future 
Bishop of Vincennes, and the subdeacon, Guy Igna- 
tius Chabrat, his future coadjutor in Kentucky, 
Flaget landed in Baltimore and was consecrated 
4 November, 1810, by Archbishop Carroll. The Dio- 
cese of Bardstown comprised the whole North-West, 
bounded. Kast and West by Louisiana and the Missis- 
sippi. Bishop Flaget, handicapped by poverty, did not 
leave Baltimore until 11 May, 1811, and reached 
Louisville, 4 June, whence the Rev. C. Nerinckx es- 
corted him to Bardstown. He arrived there 9 June. 
On Christmas of that year he ordained priest the Rev. 
Guy Ignatius Chabrat, the first priest ordained in 
the West. Before Easter, 1813, he had established 
priestly conferences, a seminary at St. Stephen’s (re- 
moved to St. Thomas’, November, 1811), and made 
two pastoral visits in Kentucky. That summer he 
visited the outlying districts of Indiana, Illinois, and 
Eastern Missouri, confirming 1275 people during the 
trip. 

Bishop Flaget’s great experience, absolute self-de- 
nial, and holy life gave him great influence in the coun- 
cils of the Church and at Rome. Most of the bishops 
appointed within the next twenty years were selected 
with his advice. In October, 1817, he went to St. 
Louis to prepare the way for Bishop Dubourg. He 
recommended Bishop Fenwick for Ohio, then left ona 
trip through that State, Indiana, and Michigan in 1818. 
In the latter State he did great missionary work at 
Detroit and Monroe, attending also a rally of 10,000 
Indians at St. Mary’s. Upon his return to Kentucky 
in 1819 heconsecrated his new cathedral in Bardstown, 
8 August, and consecrated therein his first coadjutor 
bishop, Rev. J. B. M. David, on the 15th. In 1821 he 
started on a visitation of Tennessee, and bought prop- 
erty in Nashville for the first Catholic church. The 
years 1819 to 1821 were devoted to missionary work 
among the Indians. He celebrated the first Synod of 
Bardstown, 8 August, 1823, and continued his labours 
until 1828, when he was called to Baltimore to conse- 
crate Archbishop Whitfield; there he attended the 
first Council of Baltimore in 1829. In 1830 he conse- 
erated one of his own priests, Rev. Richard Kenrick, 
as Bishop of Philadelphia. A great friend of educa- 
tion, he invited the Jesuits to take charge of St. Mary’s 
College, Bardstown, in 1832. In the meantime he had 
resigned his see in favour of Bishop David with Bishop 
Chabrat as coadjutor. Both priests and people re- 
belled, and their representations were so instant and 
continued that Rome recalled its appointment and 
reinstated Bishop Flaget, who during all this time was, 
regardless of age and infirmities, attending the cholera- 
stricken in Louisville, Bardstown, and surrounding 
country during 1832 and 1833. Bishop Chabrat be- 
came his second coadjutor and was consecrated 20 
July, 1834. Only Kentucky and Tennessee were now 
left under Flaget’s jurisdiction, and in the former he 
founded various religious institutions, including four 
colleges, two convents, one foundation of brothers, and 
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two religious institutions of priests. Tennessee be- 
came a diocese with see at Nashville in 1838. 

His only visit to Europe and Rome was not under- 
taken until 1835. He spent four years in France and 
Italy in the interests of his diocese and of the propa- 
gation of the Faith, visiting forty-six dioceses. Every- 


where he edified the people by the sanctity of his life, 


and well authenticated miracles are ascribed to his 
intercession. He returned to America in 1839, trans- 
ferred his see to Louisville, and crowned his fruitful 
life by consecrating, 10 September, 1848, a young Ken- 
tucky priest, Martin John Spalding, as his third coad- 
jutor and successor in the See of Louisville. The cor- 
ner-stone of the cathedral of Louisville was laid 15 
August, 1849. He died peacefully at Louisville, sin- 
cerely mourned and remembered to this day. His 
only writings are his journal and a report of his diocese 
to the Holy See. 

Spaxpine, Life, Times and Character of Benedict Joseph Flaget 
(Louisville, 1852); SHea, Hist. Cath. Ch. in U. S. (New York, 
1904); Wess, The Centenary of Catholicity in Kentucky (Louis- 
ville, 1884). 

Camittus P. Mags. 


Flanagan, Tuomas Canon, b. in England in 1814, 
though Irish by descent ; d. at Kidderminster, 21 July, 
1865. He was educated at Sedgley Park School. At 
the age of eighteen he proceeded to Oscott—that is 
“Old Oscott’’, now known as Maryvale—to study for 
the priesthood. The president at that time was Dr. 
Weedall, under whose supervision the present impos- 
ing college buildings were about to be erected. The 
students and professors migrated there in 1838, after 
the summer vacation, Flanagan being thus one of the 
original students at the new college. There he was 
ordained in 1842, Bishop (afterwards Cardinal) Wise- 
man being then president. At this time Oscott was 
the centre of much intellectual activity, many of the 
Oxford converts during the following years visiting 
the college, where some made their first acquaintance 
with Catholic life. Flanagan, who throughout his 
course had been an industrious and persevering stu- 
dent, was asked by Wiseman to remain as a professor, 
and as such he came into contact with the new con- 
verts, his own bent towards historical studies creating 
a strong bond of sympathy between him and those 
who had become convinced of the truth of Catholicism 
on historical grounds. 

In 1847 Flanagan brought out his first book, a small 
manual of British and Irish history, containing nu- 
merous statistical tables the preparation of which was 
congenial to his methodical mind. The same year he 
became prefect of studies and acted sacuadt ull in 
that capacity until 1850, when he was appointed vice- 
president and then president of Sedgley Park School, 
and he became one of the first canons of the newly 
formed Birmingham Diocese in 1851. The active life 
of administration was, however, not congenial to his 
tastes, and he was glad to resume his former position 
at Oscott in 1853. It was at this time that he began 
writing his chief work, a “History of the Church in 
England’’. In order to allow him more leisure for 
this, he was appointed chaplain to the Hornyold fam- 
ily at Blackmore Park, and his history appeared in two 
volumes, during his residence there, in 1857. It was 
at that time the only complete work on the Church in 
England continued down to present times, and, though 
marred by some inaccuracies, on the whole it bore wit- 
ness to much patient work and research on the part of 
the author. His style, however, was somewhat con- 
cise, and Bishop Ullathorne’s remark, that Canon 
Flanagan was a compiler of history rather than a vivid 
historian, has often been quoted. The year after the 
appearance of his Church history, we find Flanagan 
once more installed in his old position as prefect of 
studies at Oscott, where he remained for eighteen 
months, when his health gave way. The last years of 
his life were spent as assistant priest at St. Chad’s 
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Cathedral, Birmingham. He died at Kidderminster, 


whither he had gone for his health. 

FuanaGan, Manual of British and Irish Hist. (1847); Ipem, 
Catechism of Eng. Hist. (1851); Ipmm, Hist. of Church in Eng. 
(1857); Coorrr in Dict. Nat. Biog, s. v.; GrLLow, Bibl. Dict. 
Eng. Cath., 8. v.; HUsSENBETH, Hist. of iad Park; Oscotian, 
usens No. (1888); Obituary notices in The Tablet and Weekly 
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BrrRNARD WARD. 


Flanders (Flem. VLAENDEREN; Ger. FLANDEREN; 
Fr. FLAnpRe£) designated in the eighth century a small 
territory around Bruges; it became later the name of 
the country bounded by the North Sea, the Scheldt, 
and the Canche; in the fifteenth century it was even 
used by the Italians and the Spaniards as the synonym 
for the Low Countries; to-day Flanders belongs for the 
most part to Belgium, comprising the provinces of 
East Flanders and West Flanders. A part of it, 
known as French Flanders, has gone to France, and 
another small portion to Holland. Flanders is an un- 
picturesque lowland, whose level is scarcely above 
that of the sea, which accounts for the fact that a 
great part of it was for a long time flooded at high 
water. The country took its present aspect only after 
a line of downs had been raised by the sea along its 
shore. The soil of Flanders, which for the most part was 
unproductive, owes its present fertility to intelligent 
cultivation; its products are various, but the most im- 
portant are flax and hemp; dairying, market-garden- 
ing, and the manufacture of linens are the main Flem- 
ish industries. At the time of its conquest by the 
Romans, Flanders was inhabited by the Morini, the 
Menapii, and the Nervii. Most probably these tribes 
were of partly Teutonic and partly Celtic descent, but, 
owing to the almost total absence of Roman colonies 
and the constant influx of barbarians, the Germanic 
element soon became predominant. The Flemings of 
to-day may be considered as a German people whose 
language, a Low-German dialect, has been very 
slightly, if at all, influenced by Latin. 

It is likely that Christianity was first introduced 
into Flanders by Roman soldiers and merchants, but 
its progress must have been very slow, for Saint Eloi 
(Eligius, ce. 590-660) tells us that in his days almost the 
whole population was still heathen, and the conver- 
sion of the Flemings was not completed until the be- 
ginning of the eighth century. Towards the middle 
of the ninth century, the country around Bruges was 
governed by a marquess or “ forester”? named Baldwin, 
whose bravery in fighting the Northmen had won him 
the surname of Iron Arm. Baldwin married Judith, 
daughter of the Emperor Charles the Bald, and re- 
ceived from his father-in-law, with the title of count, 
the country bounded by the North Sea, the Scheldt, 
and the Canche. Thus was founded, in 864, the 
County of Flanders. Baldwin I was a warm protector 
of the clergy, and made large grants of land to churches 
and abbeys. He died in 878. His successors were 
Baldwin II, the Bald (878-919), Arnold I (919-964), 
Baldwin III (958-961), and Arnold II (964-989), who 
could not prevent Hugh Capet from annexing the 
County of Boulogne to the royal domain of France. 
The son of Arnold II, Baldwin IV, the Bearded (989- 
1036), was a brave and pious prince. He received 
from the Emperor Henry II the imperial castle of 
Ghent and its territory. From that time there were 
two Flanders: Flanders under the Crown, a French 
fief; and imperial Flanders, under the suzerainty of 
Germany. Baldwin V, of Lille (1036-67), added to his 
domains the County of Eenhan or Alost. He was re- 
gent of France during the minority of Philip I. Bald- 
win VI, of Mons (1067-70), was also Count of Hainault 
in consequence of his marriage to Richilde, heiress of 
that county. He reigned only three years, and was 
succeeded in Flanders by his brother Robert the 
Friesman (1070-1093). Robert II, of Jerusalem 
(1093-1111), took a leading part in the First Crusade. 
He annexed Tournai to Flanders and died fighting for’ 
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his suzerain. His son Baldwin VII, Hapkin (1111- 
1119), enforced strict justice among the nobility. Like 
his father, he died while supporting the cause of his 
suzerain. His successor was Charles, son of Saint 
Canute of Denmark (1119-27). The new count was a 
saintly prince and a great lover of peace. His stern 
justice, however, angered a few greedy nobles, who 
murdered him while he was praying in the church of 
Saint-Donat in Bruges. Louis VI, King of France, 
then gave the County of Flanders to William of Nor- 
mandy, a grandson of the Conqueror, but William’s 
high-handed way of governing the country soon made 
him unpopular and the Flemings turned to Thierry of 
Alsace, a descendant of Robert I. William died in the 
war which ensued, and Thierry’s candidacy received 
the royal sanction. Thierry (1128-68) granted privi- 
leges to the Flemish communes, whose origin dates 
from this period, and took part in the Second Crusade. 
His son Philip (1168-91) granted new privileges to the 
communes, did much to foster commerce and indus- 
try, and was a generous protector of poets. He made 
a political blunder when he gave up Artois to France 
as the dowry of his niece, as this dismemberment of 
the county led to many wars with the latter country. 
Philip died in the Holy Land during the Third Cru- 
sade. His successor was his brother-in-law, Baldwin 
VIII, the Bold, of Hainault (1191-95). Baldwin IX 
(1195-1205) is famous in history as the first Latin 
Emperor of Constantinople. He died in 1205 in a war 
against the Bulgarians, and the Counties of Flanders 
and Hainault passed to his daughter Jeanne, who had 
married Ferdinand of Portugal. This prince was in- 
volved in the war-of King John of England against 
Philip II of France, and was made a prisoner at the 
battle of Bouvines (1214). He was released in 1228, 
only to die shortly afterwards. Jeanne (1205-1244) 
administered the counties wisely during her husband’s 
captivity, and after his death she increased the liber- 
ties of the communes to counteract the influence of the 
nobility —a policy which was followed by her sister 
Margaret, who succeeded her in 1244. Upon Mar- 
garet’s death, in 1279, her children by her first hus- 
band (Bouchard d’Avesnes) inherited Hainault, while 
Flanders went to the Dampierres, her children by her 
second husband. 

The battle of Bouvines was the beginning of anew era 
in the history of Flanders. Up to that time the counts 
had occupied the foreground; their place was hence- 
forth taken by the communes, whose power reaches its 
acme in the course of the thirteenth century. Bruges, 
the Venice of the North, had then a population of 
more than 200,000 inhabitants; its fairs were the meet- 
ing place of the merchants of all Europe; Ghent and 
Ypres had each more than 50,000 men engaged in the 
cloth industry. This commercial and industrial activ- 
ity, in which the rural classes had their share, brought 
to Flanders a wealth which manifested itself every- 
where—in the buildings, in the fare of the inhabitants, 
in their dress. “I thought I was the only queen 
here,’”’ said the wife of Philip the Fair on‘a visit to 
Bruges, “but I see hundreds of queens around me.” 
The intellectual and artistic activity of the time was 
no less remarkable. Then flourished Henry of Ghent, 
the Solemn Doctor; Van Maerlant, the great Flemish 

oet, and his continuator, Louis van Velthem; Philip 
Riecche, the chronicler, who became Bishop of Tour- 
nai; and the mystic Jan van Ruysbroeck. Then, too, 
were built the beautiful guild-halls, city-halls, and 
churches, which bear witness at once to the popular 
love for the fine arts and Flemish religious zeal—the 
guild-halls of Bruges and Ypres, the churches of the 
Holy Saviour and of Our Lady at Bruges, those of Saint- 
Bavon, Saint-Jacques and Saint-Nicolas at Ghent, and 
of Saint-Martin at Ypres. Still more worthy of admira- 
tion was the internal organization of the communes, 
which, owing to the beneficent influence of the Church, 
had become so powerful a factor in the moral welfare 
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of the masses. Guy of Dampierre (1279-1305) suc- 
ceeded his mother Margaret, and inaugurated a new 
policy in the administration of the county. His pre- 
decessors had on the whole been friendly to the 
wealthy classes in the Flemish cities, in whose hands 
were the most important offices of the communes. 
Guy, who aimed at absolute rule, sought the support 
of the guilds in his conflict with the rich. The latter 
appealed from his decisions to the King of France, the 
wily Philip the Fair, who readily seized upon this op- 
portunity of weakening the power of his most import- 
ant vassal. Philip constantly ruled against the count, 
who finally appealed to arms, but was defeated. 
Flanders then received a French governor, but the 
tyranny of the French soon brought about an insur- 
rection, in the course of which some 3000 French were 
slaughtered in Bruges, and at the call of the two pa- 
triots, de Coninck and Breydel, the whole country 
rose in arms. Philip sent into Flanders a powerful 
army, which met with a crushing defeat at Courtrai 
(1302); after another battle, which remained unde- 
cided, the King of France resorted to diplomacy, but in 
vain, and peace was restored only in 1320, after Pope 
John XXII had induced the Flemings to accept it. 
Guy of Dampierre, who died in prison in 1305, was suc- 
ceeded by his son Robert of Béthune, who had an un- 
eventful reign of seventeen years. The successor of 
the latter was his grandson, Louis of Nevers (1322- 
1346), who was unfit for the government of Flanders 
on account of the French education he had received. 
Shortly after his accession, the whole country was in- 
volved in a civil war, which ended only after the Flem- 
ae ty been defeated at Cassel by the King of France 
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At the breaking out of the Hundred Years War, the 
Flemish communes, whose prosperity depended on 
English wool, followed the advice of Ghent’s great citi- 
zen, Jacques van Artevelde, and remained neutral; the 
count and nobility took the part of the French king. 
When the policy of neutrality could no longer be ad- 
hered to, the Flemings sided with the English and 
helped them to win the battle of Sluis (1340). By 
that time Van Artevelde had become practically mas- 
ter of the country, which was very prosperous under 
his rule. He was murdered in 1345, and Louis of 
Nevers was killed the next year at the battle of Crécy. 
His son Louis of Male (1346-1384) was a spendthrift. 
The communes paid his debts several times, but they 
finally refused to give him any more money. He 
managed, however, to get some from Bruges by grant- 
ing to that city a licence to build a canal, which Ghent 
considered a menace to her commerce. A new civil 
war broke out between the two cities, and peace was 
not restored until Charles VI of France had defeated 
the insurgents at Roosebeke (1382). Louis of Male’s 
successor was his son-in-law, Philip the Bold, Duke of 
Burgundy (1384-1404). This prince and his son, 
John the Fearless (1404-1419), being-mostly inter- 
ested in the affairs of France, paid little attention to 
those of Flanders. 

The situation changed after Philip the Good, third 
Duke of Burgundy (1419-1467), had united under his 
rule the whole of the Low Countries. Philip wanted 
to weaken the power of the communes for the benefit 
of the central government, and soon picked a quarrel 
with Bruges, which was compelled to surrender some 
of its privileges. Ghent’s turn came next. <A con- 
tention had arisen between that city and the duke over 
a question of taxes. War broke out, and the army of 
Ghent was utterly defeated at Gavre (1452), which 
city had to pay a heavy fine and to surrender her privi- 
leges. In 1446, Philip created the Great Council of 
Flanders, which, under Charles the Bold, became the 
Great Council of Mechlin. Appeals from the judg- 
ments of local courts were henceforth to be made to 
this council, not to the Parliament of Paris as before. 
Thus were severed the bonds of vassalage which for 
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six centuries had connected Flanders to France. 
Philip was succeeded by Charles the Bold (1467-1477), 
the marriage of whose daughter to Maximilian, Arch- 
duke of Austria, brought Flanders with the rest of the 
Low Countries under the rule of the House of Haps- 
burg in 1477. In 1488, the communes tried to recover 
their independence. The attempt was unsuccessful, 
and the war was disastrous for Bruges, because it has- 
tened her approaching decline. The main causes of 
this decline were: the silting up of her harbour, which 
became inaccessible to large vessels; the discovery of 
America, which opened new fields for European enter- 
prise; the dissolution of the Flemish Hanse, whose seat 
was in Bruges; the unintelligent policy of the dukes 
towards England; and the civil wars of the preceding 
fifty years. The prosperity of Bruges passed to Ant- 
werp. The reign of the House of Burgundy, in many 
respects so harmful to Flanders, was a period of artis- 
tic splendour. To that time belong Memling and the 
Van Eycks, the first representatives of the Flemish 
school of painters. Flemish literature on the whole 
declined, but a Fleming, Philippe de Comines, was the 
leading French writer of the fifteenth century. An- 
other Fleming of that time, Thierry Maertens of Alost, 
was the Gutenberg of the Low Countries. Flanders 
can also claim two of the greatest scientists of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries: Simon Stevin, 
mathematician and engineer, and the Jesuit Father 
Grégoire de Saint-Vincent, whom Leibniz considered 
the equal of Descartes. 

Although the material condition of Flanders is to- 
day very satisfactory, the country has not recovered 
its former prosperity. And it is not likely that it ever 
will, not because of any decrease in the energy of the 
Flemish race, but because economic conditions have 
changed. Intellectually the Flemings of the twenti- 
eth century are still the true sons of the glorious gen- 
erations which produced Van Maerlant, Van Arte- 
velde, Rubens, and Van Dyck; perhaps it is not an 
exaggeration to say that they have taken the lead in 
promoting the prosperity of Belgium. The Flemish 
tongue, which during the eighteenth century had fal- 
len so low that in 1830 it was little more than a patois, 
has risen again to the rank of a literary language and 
can claim the larger portion of the literary production 
of Belgium in the last seventy-five years; nay, the 
Flemings have even made important contributions to 
French literature. In the fine arts, in the sciences, in 
politics, their activity is no less remarkable. They 
have given the Belgian Parliament some of its best 
orators and its ablest statesmen: Malou, Jacobs, 
Woeste, Beernaert, Schollaert. Above all they have 
retained, as the most precious inheritance of the past 
ages, the simple, fervent, vigorous faith of the crusa- 
ders and their filial attitude towards the Church. No 
country sends out a larger proportion of secular and 
regular missionaries, some of whom (like Father P. J. 
De Smet, the apostle of the American Indians) have 
attained a world-wide celebrity. Flanders may, in- 
deed, be considered the bulwark of Catholicism in Bel- 
gium. The Socialists are well aware of this fact, but 
the Catholics realize it just as clearly, and their de- 
fence is equal to the enemy’s attack. Every Flemish 
community has its parochial schools; the Catholic 
press is equal to its task; and the “ Volk” of Ghent has 
been organized to counteract the evil influence of the 
Socialist “ Voruit”’. 

Kervyn vr Lerrennove, Hist. de Flandre (Brussels, 1848- 
50); Moxrn anp Huserr, Hist. de Belgique (Brussels, 1895); 
Kurtu, Origines de la Civilisation Moderne (Brussels, 1886); Hy- 
MANS, Histowre parlementaire dela Belgique (Brussels, 1877-1906). 
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Flandrin, Jean-Hiprotyte, French painter, b. at 
Lyons, 23 March, 1809; d. at Rome, 21 March, 1864. 
He came of a family of poor artisans and was a 
pel of the sculptor Legendre and of Revoil. In 

is education, however, two elements must above all 
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be taken into account. The first is the Lyonnaise 
genius. Various causes, physical and historical, have 
combined to give the city of Lyons a character all its 
own. This is twofold—religious and democratic— 
and the labouring classes have always been an active 
centre of idealism. This is especially noticeable in its 
poets, from Maurice Scéve to Lamartine. Lyons has 
also always been the great entrepét for Italy, and the 
province was a permanent centre of Roman culture. 
The second factor in Flandrin’s development was the 
influence of Ingres, without which it is doubtful 
whether Flandrin would have achieved any fame. In 
1829 Flandrin, with his brother Jean-Paul (the land- 
scape painter), went to Paris, where he became a pupil 
of Ingres, who conceived a paternal affection for him. 
In Paris the young man experienced the bitterest 
trials. He was often without a fire, sometimes with- 
out bread, but he was sustained by a quiet but un- 
shakable faith, and finally (1832) carried off the 
Grand Prix de Rome through “The Recognition of 
Theseus by his Father’. At Rome, where, after 1834, 
Ingres was director of the French Academy, his tal- 
ents expanded and blossomed under the influence of 
natural beauty, a mild climate, and the noble spectacle 
of the works of classic and Christian antiquities. He 
sent thence to the French salons: “ Dante and Virgil” 
(Lyons Museum, 1835); “Euripides”? (Lyons Mu- 
seum, 1835); “St. Clare Healing the Blind”’ (Cathe- 
dral of Nantes, 1836); “Christ Blessing the Children’”’ 
(Lisieux Museum, 1837). The serenity of his nature, 
his chaste sense of form and beauty, his taste for effec- 
tive disposition of details, his moral elevation, and 
profound piety, found expression in these early ef- 
forts. On his return to Paris, in 1838, he was all in- 
tent upon producing great religious works. 

At this time there sprang up throughout the French 
School a powerful reaction against “useless pictures’’, 
against the conventional canvases exhibited since the 
end of the eighteenth century (Quatremére de Quincy, 
“Notices historiques”’, Paris, 1834, 311). There was 
a return to an art more expressive of life, less arbi- 
trary, more mural and decorative. Delacroix, Chas- 
sérian, and the aged Ingres were engaged on mural 
paintings. It was above all, however, the walls of the 
churches which offered an infinite field to the decora- 
tors, to Chassériau, Victor Mottez, Couture, and 
Amaury Duval. Within fifteen or twenty years this 
great pictorial movement, all too obscure, left on the 
walls of the public buildings and churches of Paris 
pictorial treasures such as had not been seen since the 
age of Giotto. It is possible, and even probable that 
the first impulse towards this movement (especially 
so far as religious paintings are concerned) was due to 
the Nazarene School. Ingres had known Overbeck 
and Steinle at Rome; Flandrin may well have known 
them. In any case it is these artists whom he resem- 
bles above all in purity of sentiment and profound 
conviction, though he possessed a better artistic edu- 
cation. From 1840 his work is scarcely more than a 
painstaking revival of religious painting. The artist 
made it his mission in France to serve art more bril- 
liantly than ever, for the glory of God, and to make 
beauty, as of old, a source of instruction and an in- 
strument of edification to the great body of the faith- 
ful. He found a sort of apostolate before him. He 
was one of the petits prédicateurs de VEvangile. Artis- 
tie productions in the mid-nineteenth century, as in 
the Middle Ages, became the Biblia Pauperum. 

Henceforth Flandrin’s life was passed almost en- 
tirely in churches, hovering between heaven and earth 
on his ladders and scaffolds. His first work in Paris 
was in the chapel of St-Jean in the church of St-Sév- 
erin. He next decorated the sanctuary and choir of 
the church of St-Germain-des-Prés (1842-48). On 
either side of the sanctuary he painted “Christ’s En- 
try into Jerusalem’? and “The Journey to Calvary’’, 


besides the figures of the Apostles and the symbols of 
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the Evangelists. All these are on a gold background 
with beautiful arabesques which recall the mosaic of 
Torriti at Santa Maria Maggiore. At St. Paul, Nimes 
(1847-49), he painted a lovely garland of virgin mar- 
tyrs, a prelude to his masterpiece, the frieze in the 
nave of the church of St-Vincent-de-Paul in Paris. 
The last is a double procession, developing symmetri- 
cally between the two superimposed arches, without 
any exaggeration, a Christian Panathenza, as it was 
called by Théophile Gautier. It might be shown how 
the ancient Greek theme is subjected, in the work of 
the modern painter, to a more flexible, less uniform, 
and more complex rhythm, how the melodie proces- 
sion, without losing any of its grandeur or its continu- 
ity, is strengthened by silences, pauses, cadences. 
But it is more important to note the originality in the 
return to the most authentic sources of Christian icon- 
ography. Hitherto painters of this class hardly went 
back beyond the fourteenth or fifteenth century. But 
Flandrin turned to the first centuries of the Church, 
and drew his inspiration from the very fathers of re- 
ligious thought. In the frieze of St-Vincent-de-Paul 

teen centuries of Christian tradition are unrolled. 
In 1855 the artist executed a new work in the apse of 
the church of Ainay near Lyons. On his return he 
undertook his crowning work, the decoration of the 
nave of St-Germain-des-Prés. He determined to il- 
lustrate the life of Christ, not from an historical, but 
from a theological, point of view, the point of view of 
eternity. He dealt less with facts than with ideas. 
His tendency to parallelism, to symmetry, found its 
element in the symbolism of the Middle Ages. He 
took pleasure in considering, according to this system 
of harmony and relations, the Old Testament as the 
prototype of the New, the burning bush as represent- 
ing the Annunciation, and the baptism of Christ as 
prefiguring the crossing of the Red Sea. 

It was, perhaps, the first time since the frescoes of 
Perugino and Botticelli in the Sistine Chapel, that 
Christian art returned to its ancient genius. The in- 
terrupted tradition was renewed after three centuries 
of the Renaissance. Unhappily the form, despite its 
sustained beauty, possesses little originality. It is 
lacking in personality. The whole series, though ex- 
hibiting a high degree of learning and poise, of grace, 
and even of strength, lacks charm and life. The ecol- 
ouring is flat, crude, and dull, the design neutral, 
unaccented, and commonplace. It is a miracle of 
Spiritual power that the seriousness of thought, the 
truth of sentiment, more harsh in the Old Testament, 
and more tender in the Christian, scenes, glow through 
this pedantic and poor style. Certain scenes, such as 
“The Nativity’’, which strongly recalls that of Giotto 
at Padua, possess a sweetness which is quite human in 
their conventional reserve. Others, such as “Adam 
and Eve after the Fall’’, and “The Confusion of 
‘Tongues’’, are marked by real grandeur. This was 
Flandrin’s last work. He was preparing a “Last 
Judgment” for the cathedral of Strasburg, when he 
went to Rome, where he died. ‘ 

Apart from his religious work, Flandrin is*the au- 
thor of some very charming portraits. In this branch 
of painting he is far from possessing the acute and 
powerful sense of life of which Ingres possessed the 
secret. Nevertheless, pictures sae as the “ Young 
Girl with a Pink’’, and the “ Young Girl Reading’’, of 
the Louvre, will always be admired. Nothing could 
be more maidenly and yet profound. His portraits of 
men are at times magnificent. Thus in the “Napo- 
leon III’’ of the Versailles Museum the pale massive 
countenance of Caesar and his dream-troubled eyes 
reveal the impress of destiny. An admirable “Study 
of a Man’”’ in the Museum of the Louvre, is quite “In- 
gresque’’ in its perfection, being almost equal to that 
master’s Oedipus. What was lacking to the pupil in 
order that the artistic side of his work should equal its 
merits from the religious and philosophic side was the 
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power of always painting in the style displayed in 
this portrait. 

DeELABORDE, Lettres et pensées d’Hippolyte Flandrin (Paris, 
1865); Buanc, Artistes de mon temps (Paris, 18—), 263; Ga- 
zette des Beaux-Arts, XVII (1864), 105, 243; XVIII (1865), 66, 
187; XXIV (1868), 20; Gautipr, Les Beaux-Arts en Europe, 
1855, I, 283; Maurice Hamet in Musée d’art, Paris, no date, 
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Flathead Indians, a name used in both Americas, 
without special ethnologic significance, to designate 
tribes practising the custom of compressing the skull 
in infancy by artificial means. Curiously enough the 
tribe best. known under this name, the Salish or Flat- 
head proper of Western Montana, never practised the 
custom, the confusion arising from the fact that the 
early traders felt compelled to adopt the local Indian 
classification, which considered the prevailing com- 
pressed skull of the neighbouring tribes as pointed and 
the naturally shaped Salish skull by contrast as flat. 
The Salish or Flathead Indians of the mountain region 
of north-western Montana are the easternmost tribe 
of the great Salishan stock which occupied much of the 
Columbia and Fraser River region westward to the 
Pacific. Although never a large tribe, they have al- 
ways maintained an exceptional reputation for brav- 
ery, honesty, and general high character and for their 
friendly disposition towards the whites. When first 
known, about the beginning of the last century, they 
subsisted chiefly by hunting and the gathering of wild 
roots, particularly camas, dwelt in skin tipis or mat- 
covered lodges, and were at peace with all tribes ex- 
cepting their hereditary enemies, the powerful Black- 
feet. Their religion was the ordinary animism of the 
Indians and they had a number of ceremonial dances, 
apparently including the Sun Dance. Having learned 
through the Catholic Iroquois of the Hudson Bay 
Company something of the Catholic religion, they 
voluntarily adopted its simpler forms and prayers, 
and in 1831 sent a delegation all the long and danger- 
ous way to St. Louis to ask of the resident government 
Indian superintendent that missionaries be sent to 
them. This was not then possible and other delega- 
tions were sent, until in 1840 the noted Jesuit Father 
Pierre De Smet (q. v.) responded and was welcomed 
on his arrival in their country by a great gathering of 
some 1600 Indians of the allied mountain tribes. In 
1841 he founded on Bitter Root River the mission of 
St. Mary, which was abandoned in 1850, in conse- 
quence of the inroads of the Blackfeet, for the new 
mission of St. Ignatius on Flathead Lake. This still 
exists in successful operation, practically all the con- 
federated Indians of the reservation—Flathead, Pend 
d’Oreille, Kutenai, and Spokan—having been consis- 
tent Catholics for half a century. 

In 1855 the Flatheads made a treaty ceding most 
of their territory, but retaining a considerable reser- 
vation south of Flathead Lake and including the mis- 
sion. They number now about 620, the confederated 
body together numbering 2200 souls, being one of the 
few Indian communities actually increasing in popu- 
lation. They are prosperous and industrious farmers 
and stockmen, moral, devoted Catholics, and in every 
way a testimony to the zeal and ability of their reli- 
gious teachers, among whom, besides De Smet, may be 
named such distinguished Jesuit priests and scholars 
as Canestrelli, Giorda, Mengarini, Point, and Ravalli, 
several of whom have made important contributions 
to Salishan philology. The mission is (1908) in charge 
of Rev. L. Tallman, assisted by several Jesuits, to- 
gether with a number of Christian Brothers, Sisters of 


Providence, and Ursulines. 

Director’s Report of the Bureau of Catholic Ind. Missions 
(Washington, 1906); CLuarKk, The Indian Sign Language (Phila- 
delphia, 1885); Ronan, Sketch of the Flathead Nation (Helena, 
Mont., 1890); Suwa, Hist. of the Catholic Missions, etc. (New 
York, 1854); Dr Smet, Oregon Missions’ (New York, 1847); 
Ipem, Western Missions and Missionaries (New York, 1863); 
Stevens in Rept. of Com. of Ind. Affairs (Washington, 1854); 
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O’Connor, The Flathead Indians in Records of The Am. Cath. 
Hist. Soc. (Philadelphia, 1888), III, 85-110; Post, Worship 
Among the Flatheads and Kaliopels in The Messenger (New York, 
1894), 528-29. 
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Flathers (alias Mason), Matrapew, VENERABLE, 
English priest and martyr; b. probably c. 1580 at 
Weston, Yorkshire, England; d. at York, 21 March, 
1607. He was educated at Douai, and ordained at 
Arras, 25 March, 1606.. Three months later he was 
sent to the English mission, but was discovered almost 
immediately by the emissaries of the Government, 
who, after the Gunpowder Plot, had redoubled their 
vigilance in hunting down the priests of the pro- 
scribed religion. He was brought to trial, under the 
statute of 27 Elizabeth, on the charge of receiving 
orders abroad, and condemned to death. By an act 
of unusual clemency, this sentence was commuted to 
banishment for life; but,after a brief exile, the un- 
daunted priest returned to England in order to fulfil 
his mission, and, after ministering for a short time to 
his oppressed coreligionists in Yorkshire, was again 
apprehended. Brought to trial at York on the 
charge of being ordained abroad and exercising 
priestly functions in England, Flathers was offered his 
life on condition that he take the recently enacted 
Oath of Allegiance. On his refusal, he was con- 
demned to death and taken to the common place of 
execution outside Micklegate Bar, York. The usual 
punishment of hanging, drawing, and quartering 
seems to have been carried out in a peculiarly brutal 
manner, and eyewitnesses relate how the tragic spec- 
tacle excited the commiseration of the crowds of 
Protestant spectators. 

Gittow, Bibl. Dict. Eng. Cath., 8. v.; CHALLONER, Memoirs, 
II; Morris, Troubles, third series; Douay Diaries. 
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Flavia Domitilla, a Christian Roman matron of 
the imperial family who lived towards the close of the 
first century. She was the third of three persons 
(mother, daughter, and grand-daughter) who bore the 
same name. The first of these was the wife of the 
Emperor Vespasian; the second was his daughter and 
sister to the Emperors Titus and Domitian; her 
daughter, the third Domitilla, married her mother’s 
first cousin, Titus Flavius Clemens, a nephew of the 
Emperor Vespasian and first cousin to Titus and 
Domitian. From this union there were born two sons 
who, while children, were adopted as his successors by 
Domitian and commanded to assume the names Ves- 
pasianus and Domitianus. It is quite probable that 
these two lads had been brought up as Christians by 
their pious mother, and the possibility thus presents 
itself that two Christian boys at the end of the first 
century were designated for the imperial purple in 
Rome. Their later fate is not known, as the Flavian 
line ended with Domitian. Clement, their father, was 
the emperor’s colleague in the consular dignity, but had 
no sooner laid down his office than he was tried on 
charges of the most trivial character (ex tenwissimd 
suspicione—Suetonius, Vita Domit.). Dio Cassius 
(Ixvii, 14) says that husband and wife alike were 
guilty of atheism and the practice of Jewish rites and 
customs. Such accusations, as is clear from the works 
of the Christian apologists, could have meant nothing 
else than that both had become Christians. Though 
doubts have been expressed, because of the silence of 
Christian tradition on the subject, as to whether Cle- 
ment was a Christian, the affirmative view is consider- 
ably strengthened by the further accusation of Sue- 


tonius that he was a man of the most contemptible. 


inactivity (contemptissime inertie). Such a charge is 
easily explained on the ground that Clement found 
most of the duties of his office as consul so incom- 
patible with Christian faith and practice as to render 
total abstention from public life almost an absolute 
necessity. In the case of Domitilla no doubt can re- 
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main, since De Rossi showed that the “Ccemeterium 
Domitille” (see CeMETHRIES, EARLY CHRISTIAN) was 
situated on ground belonging to the Flavia Domitilla 
who was banished for her faith, and that it was used 


as a Christian burial place as early as the first century. : 


As a result of the accusations made against them Cle- 
ment was put to death, and Flavia Domitilla was ban- 
ished to the island of Pandataria in the Tyrrhenian Sea. 
Eusebius (H. E., III, 18; Chron. ad an. Abrahami 
2110), the spurious acts of Nereus and Achilles, and 
St. Jerome (Ep., CVIII, 7) py ag Flavia Domitilla 
as the niece, not the wife, of the consul Flavius Cle- 
mens, and say that her place of exile was Pontia, an 
island also situated in the Tyrrhenian Sea. These state- 
ments have given rise to the opinion that there were 
two Domitillas (aunt and niece) who were Christians, 
the latter generally referred to as Flavia Domitilla the 
Younger. Lightfoot has shown that this opinion, 


.adopted by Tillemont and De Rossi and still main- 


tained by many writers (among them Allard and 
Duchesne), is derived entirely from Eusebius, who was 
led into this error by mistakes in transcription, or 
ambiguity of expression, in the sources which he used. 

Licutroot, The Apostolic Fathers, Pt.1; Sv. CLEMENT OF 
Rome, I, the best discussion of all subjects connected with the 
name Domitilla; ALLarp, Hist. des persécutions pendant les 
deux premiers siécles, p. 96 sq.; NEUMANN, Der rémische Staat 
und die aligemietes Kurche bis auf Diocletian (Leipzig, 1890), 1; 
Ramsay, The Church_in the Roman Empire before A.D., 170 
(New York, 1893); Ducumsnn, Histoire ancienne de l’église 
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Flavian, Saint, Bishop of Constantinople, date of 
birth unknown; d. at Hypepa in Lydia, August, 449. 
Nothing is known of him before his elevation to the 
episcopate save that he was a presbyter and cxevopvAaé, 
or sacristan, of the Church of Constantinople, and 
noted for the holiness of his life. His succession to St. 
Proclus as bishop was in opposition to the wishes of 
the eunuch Chrysaphius, minister of Emperor Theo- 
dosius, who sought to bring him into imperial dis- 
favour. He persuaded the emperor to require of the 
new bishop certain ewlogie on the occasion of his ap- 
pointment, but scornfully rejected the proffered 
blessed bread on the plea that the emperor desired 
gifts of gold. Flavian’s intrepid refusal, on the ground 
of the impropriety of thus disposing of church treas- 
ures, roused considerable enmity against him. Pul- 
cheria, the emperor’s sister, being Flavian’s stanch 
advocate, Chrysaphius secured the support of the Em- 
press Eudocia. Although their first efforts to involve 
St. Flavian in disgrace miscarried, an opportunity 
soon presented itself. At a council of bishops con- 
vened at Constantinople by Flavian, 8 Nov., 448, to 
settle a dispute which had arisen among his clergy, the 
archimandrite Eutyches, who was a relation of Chry- 
saphius, was accused of heresy by Eusebius of Dory- 
leum. (For the proceedings of the council see Eusn- 
Brus OF DoryL=™uM; Eurycues.) Flavian exercised 
clemency and urged moderation, but in the end the 
refusal of Eutyches to make an orthodox declaration 
on the two natures of Christ forced Flavian to pro- 
nounce the sentence of degradation and excommuni- 
cation. He forwarded a full report of the council to 
Pope Leo I, who in turn gave his approval to Flavian’s 
decision (21 May, 449), and the following month (13 
June) sent him his famous “Dogmatic Letter”. 
Eutyches’ complaint that justice had been violated in 
the council and that the Acts had been tampered with 
resulted in an imperial order for the revision of the 
Acts, executed (8 and 27 April, 449). No material 
error could be established, and Flavian was justified. 

The long-standing rivalry between Alexandria and 
Constantinople now became a strong factor in the dis- 
sensions. It had been none the less keen since the See 
of Constantinople had been officially declared next in 
dignity to Rome, and Dioscurus, Bishop of Alexan- 
dria, was quite ready to join forces with Eutyches 


_ and burned by the Egyptians. 
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against Flavian. Even before the revision of the Acts 
of Flavian’s council, Chrysaphius had persuaded the 
emperor of the necessity for an cecumenical council to 
adjust matters, and the decree went forth that one 
should convene at Ephesus under the presidency of 
Dioscurus, who also controlled the attendance of 
bishops. Flavian and six bishops who had assisted at 
the previous synod were allowed no voice, being, as it 
were, on trial. (Fora full account of the proceedings 
see ErHesus, Rosser Councit or.) Eutyches was 
absolved of heresy, and despite the protest of the papal 
legate Hilary (later pope), who by his Contradicitur 
annulled the decisions of the council, Flavian was con- 
demned and deposed. In the violent scenes which 
ensued he was so ill-used that three days later he died 
in his place of exile. Anatolius, a partisan of Dioscu- 
rus, was appointed to succeed him. . 

St. Flavian was repeatedly vindicated by Pope Leo, 
whose epistle of commendation failed to reach him be- 
fore his death. The pope also wrote in his favour to 
Theodosius, Pulcheria;and the clergy of Constanti- 
nople, besides convening a council at Rome, wherein 
he designated the Council of Ephesus Ephesinum non 
judicium sed latrocintum. At the Council of Chalce- 
don (451) the Acts of the Robber Council were an- 
nulled and Flavian eulogized as a martyr for the 
Faith. Pope Hilary had Flavian’s death represented 
pictorially in a Roman church erected by him. On 
Pulcheria’s accession to power, after the death of 
Theodosius, she brought the remains of her friend to 
Constantinople, when they were received in triumph 
and interred with those of his predecessors in the see. 
In the Greek Menology and the Roman Martyrology 
his feast is entered 18 February, the anniversary of 
the translation of his body. Relics of St. Flavian are 
honoured in Italy. 

St. Flavian’s appeal to Pope Leo against the Robber 
Council has been published by Amelli in his work “S. 
Leone Magno e Il’Oriente”’ (Monte Cassino, 1890), also 
by Lacey (Cambridge, 1903). Two other (Greek and 
Latin) letters to Leo are preserved in Migne, P. L. 
(LIV, 723-32, 743-51), and one to Emperor Theodo- 
sius also in Migne, P. G. (LXV, 889-92). 

BaRDENHEWER, Patrology, tr. SHAHAN (Freiburg im Br., 
1908); HercrenrotrHer-Kirscn, Kirchengesch. (Freiburg, 
1904); Hauswirtn in Kirchenlex.; Acta SS., Feb., III, 71-9; 


Trutemont, Mém. pour servir & l’hist. eccl. (Paris, 1704); Baro- 
Nnivus, Annales eccl. ad an. 449, nn. 4, 5, 14. . 
F. M. Rupes. 


Flavias, a titular see of Cilicia Secunda. Nothing 
is known of its ancient name and history, except that 
it is said to be identical with Sis. Lequien (II, 899) 

ives the names of several of its bishops: Alexander, 

ter Bishop of Jerusalem and founder of the famous 
library of the Holy Sepulchre in the third century; 
Nicetas, present at the Council of Niceza (325); John, 
who lived in 451; Andrew in the sixth century ; George 
(681); and Eustratus, Patriarch of Antioch about 868. 
Tf the identification of Flavias with Sis, which is prob- 
able, be admitted, it will be found that it is first men- 
tioned in Theodoret’s life of St. Simeon Stylites. 

In 704 the Arabs laid siege to the stronghold of Sis. 
From 1186 till 1375 the city was the capital of the 
Kings of Lesser Armenia. In 1266 it was captured 
Definitely conquered 
by the latter in 1375, it passed later into the power of 
the Ottomans. In the Middle Ages it was the reli- 
gious centre of Christian Armenians, at least until 
the catholicos established himself at Etschmiadzin. 
Sis is still the residence of an Armenian catholicos, 
who has under his jurisdiction several bishops, numer- 
ous villages and convents. It is the chief town of the 
eaza of the same name in the vilayet of Adana and 
numbers 4000 inhabitants, most of whom are Armen- 
ians. The great heats compel the inhabitants to 
desert it during the summer months. It is sur- 
rounded by vineyards and groves of cypress and syca- 
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more trees. Ruins of churches, convents, castles, 
and palaces may be seen on all sides. 
ALISHAN, Sissouan ou Il’ Arméno-Cilicie (Venice, 1899), 241- 
272; Curnet, La Turquie d’ Asie, II, 90-92. 
S. VAILHE“. 


Filavigny, Anpry or, a Benedictine abbey in the 
Diocese of Dijon, the department of Cote-d’Or, and 
the arrondissement of Semur. This monastery was 
founded in 721, the first year of the reign of Thierry 
IV, by Widerad, who richly endowed it. According 
to the authors of the “Gallia Christiana’’, the new 
abbey, placed under the patronage of St. Prix, Bishop 
of Clermont, and martyr, was erected on the site of an 
ancient monastic foundation, dating, it is said, from 
the time of Clovis, and formerly under the patronage 
of St. Peter. This titular eventually overshadowed 
and superseded St. Prix. Pope John VIII dedicated 
the new church about the year 877, from which time 
the first patronage, that of St. Peter, appears to have 
prevailed definitively. The fame of Flavigny was due 
partly to the relics which it preserved, and partly to 
the piety of its religious. The monastery was at the 
height of its reputation in the eighth century, in the 
time of the Abbot Manasses, whom Charlemagne au- 
thorized to found the monastery of Corbigny. The 
same Manasses transferred from Volvic to Flavigny 
the relics of St. Prix. There were also preserved here 
the relics of St. Regina, whom her acts represent as 
having been beheaded for the faith in the borough of 
Alise (since called Alise-Sainte-Reine). The history 
of the translation of St. Regina (21-22 March, 864) 
was the subject of a contemporary account. Unfor- 
tunately the “Chronicle’’, the “Martyrology’’, and 
the “ Necrology’’ of the Abbot Hugues, and the “ Livre 
contenant les choses notables’’ have either perished or 
contain few facts of real interest. The liturgical 
books, notably the “Lectionary’’, have disappeared. 
The abbatial list contains few names worthy to be 
preserved, with the exception of that of Hugues of 
Flavigny. The monastery was rebuilt in the seven- 
teenth century and occupied by Benedictines of the 
Congregation of St. Maur, who were actively employed 
in research concerning the historical documents of the 
abbey, but it disappeared during the French Revolu- 
tion. Hitherto it had formed a part of the Diocese of 
Autun; but after the concordat of 1802 the new parti- 
tion of the diocese placed Flavigny in the Diocese of 
Dijon. Lacordaire rebuilt and restored all that re- 
mained of the monastery surrounded by a portion of 
its ancient estate, and established there a convent of 
the order of St. Dominic. 

GRIGNARD, Notitia chronologica de exordiis cum veteris ab- 
batiea Sancti Petri Flaviniacensis, O.S.B. diecesis Eduensis, tum 
ejus prioratum et de anno collationis unius cujusque ecclesie illi 
subjecte in Die wissenschaftliche Studien aus dem Benedictiner- 
Orden (1881), II, 252-272; L’abbaye bénédictine de Flavigny en 
Bourgogne, ses historiens et ses histoires in Mémoires de la Société 
Eduenne (1885), second series, XIV, 25-95; Annales Flavinia- 
censes (382-853) in Pertrz, Mon. Germ. Hist.: Scriptores (1839), 
III, 150-152; Cartulaire du monastére de Flavigny (analyse de 
Rossignol), published by CoLuENoT in Bulletin de la Société 
scientifique de Semur (1886-1887), second series, III, 33-109; 
Catalogue des principales reliques que sont gardées dans I église et 
le trésor de l’'abbaye de Saint-Pierre de Flavigny-Sainte-Reine 

Auxerre, 1702); Catalogus abbatum Flaviniacensium in Purrz, 

‘on. Germ. Hist.: Scriptores (1848), VIII, 502-503; Der.is.p,, 
Deux manuscrits de l’abbaye de Flavigny au X® siécle in Mém- 
otres comm, des Antig. de la Céte d’Or, XI; Gallia Christiana. 

1656), IV, 383-387; (1728), IV, 454-465; Lasser, Analecta. 

‘onumentorum Canobit Flaviniacensis in Nova bibl. MSS. 

be) I, 269-272; Moutnier, Obituaires francais (1890), 224~ 


H. Lecierca. 


Flaviopolis, a titular see in the province of Hon- 
orias. The city, formerly called Cratia, originally be- 
longed to Bithynia (Ptolemy, V, i, 14), but was later 
attached to Honorias by Justinian (Novella xxix). 
Under Constantine the Great it received the name of 
Flaviopolis. No less than ten of its bishops are 
known from 343 to 869 (Lequien, I, 575-78). One of 
them, Paul, was the friend and defender of St. John 
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Chrysostom. The most noted was St. Abraham, 
bishop in the sixth century, whose life has recently 
been published (Vailhé, “Saint Abraham de Cratia’’ 
in “Echos d’Orient’’, VIII, 290-94). The diocese 
was still in existence in the twelfth century. Flavi- 
opolis, now known as Gueredé, is a caza situated in the 
sanjak of Bolou, and the vilayet of Castamouni. Its 
4000 inhabitants, are nearly all Mussulmans; there are 
only 200 Christians, 40 of whom are Armenian Catho- 
lics. A small river, the Oulou Sou, irrigates the very 
fertile country. Fruit trees (peach, apricot, and 
cherry) grow there in great abundance. 

Texier, L’Asie Mineure, 149-151; Cuiner, La Turquie 
d’ Asie, IV, 524-526; for the coinage of Cratia or Flaviopolis, see 
MionneEt, II, 420, and Swpplément, II, 266. 

S. Varun. 


Flavius, JosrpHus. See JosePHus. 


Fléchier, Esprit, bishop; b. at Pernes, France, 1632; 
died at Montpellier, 1710; member of the Academy, 
and together with Bourdaloue, Bossuet, Fénelon, and 
Mascaron, one of the greatest sacred orators of his 
century; his earliest studies were made at Tarascon, 
under the guidance of his uncle, who was superior of a 
religious congregation. He himself entered this con- 
gregation, where he received holy orders, but soon left 
it and went to Paris in 1660. It was not long before 
he acquired a reputation as a wit and spiritual writer. 
A Latin poem in honour of Louis XTV first won for him 
the favour of the Court. He devoted to literature and 
history the leisure which remained after the fulfilment 
of his duties as tutor in the household of Caumartin, 
Councillor of State, and it was then he wrote his chief 
historical work, “Mémoires sur les grands jours tenus 
4 Clermont en 1665”. He was tutor to the Dauphin 
when his preaching began to make him famous. His 
funeral eulogies in particular won for him more than 
one comparison with Bossuet. It happened that on a 
number of occasions he had to treat the same sub- 
jects as the Bishop of Meaux, for instance the funeral 
oration of Maria Theresa, and to arouse almost the 
same sentiments of admiration. 

He was received a member of the French Academy 
in 1673, on the same day as Racine. Having been 
consecrated bishop in 1685, he left the See of Lavaur 
for that of Nimes in 1687. During his administration 
he was remarkable for his great charity and his zeal in 
converting Protestants, but this did not prevent him 
from devoting himself to letters and to making the 
Academy of Nimes, of which he was the director, shine 
with particular brilliancy. He was less a preacher of 
the Gospel than a remarkable panegyrist. His ser- 
mons are as different from those of Bourdaloue as his 
funeral orations resemble Bossuet’s. He was much 
more an elegant man of letters and fashionable orator 
than a severe moralist and humble preacher. He de- 
lighted in ingenious turns of phrase, sonorous words 
and pretentious periods which have the appearance of 
seeking applause and which are hardlyin accord with 
the spirit of the Gospel. _ His funeral oration for Tu- 
renne is in every classical handbook. His oratorical 
works have been collected under the title of “ Oraisons 
Funébres” (Paris, 1878), “Sermons”, and “ Panégy- 
riques”. In history he has left an “ Histoire du Car- 
dinal Ximénés” (Paris, 1693), the ‘ Vie de Théodose 
le Grand” and “Lettres choisies sur divers sujets”. 
The last edition of the “Ciuvres” of Fléchier is in 
two volumes (Paris, 1886). 

Dewacrorx, Vie de Fléchier (Paris, 1865); Mémoires de 
Fléchier (Paris, 1844, 1886); Fou1oner in Histoire de la littéra- 
ture francaise au 17¢ siecle (Tours, 1883); SatnrE-Brvve, Intro- 


duction to the edition of the Mémoires; Fann, ,Fléchier orateur 
Sais 1886); Axuzoa, Histoire universelle de l Eglise (Tournai, 


Lovis LALANDE. 


Flemael, BertHouet (the name was also spelled 
FLEeMALLE and FLamMast), painter, b. at Liége, Flan- 
ders, in 1614; d. there in 1675. The son of a glass 
painter, he was instructed in his art by Trippez and 
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Douffet successively. He visited Rome in 1638, was 
invited by the Duke of Tuscany to Florence and em- 
ployed in decorating one of his galleries; thence he 
passed to Paris where he carried out some elaborate 
decorative work at Versailles and painted for the 
sacristy of the church of the Augustinians his picture of 
the “‘ Adoration of the Magi”. Hereturned to Liégein 
1647 and executed many paintings for the churches 
of his native town. In 1670 he was invited to return 
to Paris, and painted the ceiling of the audience room 
in the Tuileries. Louis XIV made him a professor of 
the Royal Academy of Paris. Towards the close of 
his life he returned to Liége and was elected a lay 
canon of the church of St. Paul, and painted several 
works for the prince-bishop of the city. A few years 
before he died he fell into a state of profound melan- 
choly and had to be placed under the care of a medical 
man, in whose house he died. He was a painter of 


‘the “grand style’’, full of inventive genius, but his 


colouring is pale and weak and his figures somewhat 
artificial. He is believed to have painted a portrait 
of Colbert and by some writers is stated to have been 
a pupil at one time of Jordaens, but this has never 
been verified. 

EYNDEN AND VAN DER WILLIGEN, Vaderlandsche Schilder- 
kunst (Haarlem, 1816); JAmMus, Dutch School of Painting (Lon- 
don, 1822); Duscamps, La Vie des Peintres Flamands (Paris, 
1753); Nacurr, Kiinsiler Lexikon (Munich, 1838); RATHGEBER, 
Annalen der niederliindischen Maleret (Gotha, 1844); MrcH1E.s, 
Histoire de la Peinture Flamande (Brussels, 1845); KuGLer, 
Handbook of Painting (London, 1846). 


GEORGE CHARLES WILLIAMSON. 


Fleming, Parricx, Franciscan friar, b. at Lagan, 
County Louth, Ireland, 17 April, 1599; d. 7 November, 
1631. His father was great-grandson of Lord Slane; 
his mother was daughter of Robert Cusack, a baron 
of the exchequer and a near relative of Lord Delvin. 
In 1612, at a time when religious persecution raged 
in Ireland, young Fleming went to Flanders, and be- 
came a student, first at Douai, and then at the College 
of St. Anthony of Padua at Louvain. In 1617 he took 
the Franciscan habit and a year later made his solemn 
profession. He then assumed in religion the name of 
Patrick, Christopher being the name he received at 
baptism. Five years after his solemn profession he 
went to Rome with Hugh MacCaghwell, the definitor 
general of the order, and when he had completed his 
studies at the College of St. Isidore, was ordained 
priest. From Rome he was sent by his superiors to 
Louvain and for some years lectured there on philoso- 
phy. During that time he established a reputation 
for scholarship and administrative capacity ; and when 
the Franciscans of the Strict Observance opened a 
college at Prague in Bohemia, Fleming was appointed 
its first superior. He was also lecturer in theology. 
The Thirty Years War was raging at this time, and in 
1631 the Elector of Saxony invaded Bohemia and 
threatened Prague. Fleming, accompanied by a 
fellow-countryman named Matthew Hoar, fled from 
the city. On 7 November the fugitives encountered 
a party of armed Calvinist peasants; and the latter, 
animated with the fierce fanaticism of the times, fell 
upon the friars and murdered them. Fleming’s body 
was carried to the monastery of Voticium, four miles 
distant from the scene of the murder and there buried. 

Eminent both in philosophy and theology, he was 
specially devoted to ecclesiastical history, his tastes 
in this direction being still further developed by his 
friendship for his learned countryman Father Hugh 
Ward. The latter, desirous of writing on-early Chris- 
tian Ireland, asked for Fleming’s assistance, which 
was readily given. Even before Fleming left Louvain 
for Prague he had amassed considerable materials, 
and had written a “ Life of St. Columba’’. It was not, 
however, published in his lifetime. That and other 
MSS. fell into the hands of Thomas O’Sheerin, lecturer 
in theology at the College of St. Anthony of Padua, 
who edited and published them at Louvain in 1667. 
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Fleming also wrote a life of Hugh MacCaghwell (q. v.), 
Primate of Armagh, a chronicle of St. Peter’s monas- 
tery at Ratisbon (an ancient Irish foundation), and 
letters to Hugh Ward on the lives and works of the 
Trish saints. The letters have been published in “The 
Trish Ecclesiastical Record’’ (see below). The work 
published at Louvain in 1667 is now rare and costly; 
one copy in recent years was sold for seventy pounds. 

Ware-Harris, Writers of Ireland (Dublin, 1764); Ulster 
Journal of Archeology, I1;.The Irish Ecclesiastical Record, V1; 
Cooper in Dict. Nat. Biog., s. v. 

E. A. D’Auron. 


Fleming (FiemMinec, FLemMMyYNGr), RicHarp, 
Bishop of Lincoln and founder of Lincoln College, Ox- 
ford; b. of a good Yorkshire family about 1360, Cros- 
ton being sometimes mentioned, though without clear 
authority, as his birthplace; d. at Sleaford, 25 Jan., 
1431. e studied at University College, Oxford, and 
became junior proctor in 1407. In 1409 he was chosen 
by convocation as one of the twelve Commissioners ap- 
pointed to examine the writings of Wyclif, though at 
this time he was suspected of sympathy with the new 
movement and is mentioned by name in a mandate 
which Archbishop Arundel addressed to the chancellor 
in 1409 in orderto suppress this tendency in the univer- 
sity. If the archbishop’s description is correct the date 
usually assigned for Fleming’s birth must be far too 
early, for a man close on fifty could not be mentioned 
as one of a company of beardless boys who had scarcely 

ut away the playthings of youth (Wilkins, Cone. 
Magn. Brit., ITI, 322). If he ever had any sympathy 
with Wyelif it did not extend to Wyclif’s heretical 
doctrines, for his own orthodoxy was beyond suspicion 
and it subsequently became his duty as bishop to burn 
the exhumed body of Wyclif in 1428. He held suc- 
cessively the prebends of South Newbald (22 Aug., 
1406) and Langtoft (21 Aug., 1415), both in York 
Diocese, and subsequently was rector of Boston. He 
became bachelor in divinity some time before 1413. 
Finally he was elected Bishop of Lincoln, 20 Nov., 
1419, in succession to Philip Repyngdon, and was con- 
secrated at Florence, 28 April, 1420. In 1422 he was 
in Germany at the head of an embassy, and in June, 
1423, he acted as president of the English represen- 
tatives at the Council of Pavia, which was transferred 
to Siena and finally developed into the Council of 
Basle. More than once he preached before the council, 
but as he supported the rights of the pope against the 
assembled Fathers his views were disapproved of. The 
pope, however, showed him favour by appointing him 
as his chamberlain and naming him Archbishop of 
York in 1424. Difficulties, however, arose with the 
king’s ministers, and the appointment was set aside. 
On returning to Lincoln, the bishop began the founda- 
tion of Lincoln College, which he intended to be a 
collegiolum of theologians connected with the three 

arish churches of St. Mildred, St. Michael, and All- 

allows, Oxford. The preface which he wrote to the 
statutes is printed in the “Statutes of Lincoln College” 
(Oxford, 1853). He proved a vigorous administrator 
of his diocese, and added to his cathedral a chantry 
in which he was subsequently buried. One work now 
lost, “Super Anglisee Etymologia”’, is attributed to him 
by Bale. 

Fasricius, Bibliotheca Medie Atatis (1746); Tanner, Bibl. 
Brit.-Hib. (London, 1748); Woop, Hist. and Antig. of the Uni- 
versity ce ford (Oxford, 1786), I, 551; Biog. Univ. (Paris, 
1816), XV; Statutes of Lincoln College, Oxford (Oxford, 1853); Le 
Neve, Fasti Ecclesie Anglicane, ed. Harpy (Oxford, 1854), IIT, 
205; Srusss, Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum (Oxford, 1858), 
65; Munimenta Academica Oxon. in R.S. (1868), 1, XIV; Hist. 
MSS. Comm. (London, 1871), 2d Report, 131; Poo.e in Dict. 
Nat. Biog., s. v. 

Epwin Burton. 


Fleming, Tuomas, Archbishop of Dublin, son of the 
Baron of Slane, b. in 1593; d. in 1655. He studied at 
the Franciscan College of Louvain, became a priest of 
the Franciscan Order, and after finishing his studies 
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continued at Louvain for a number of years as pro- 
fessor. In October, 1623, he was appointed by Urban 
VIII to Dublin as successor of Archbishop Matthews. 
His appointment gave great offence to the opponents 
of the religious orders, and a bitter onslaught was be- 
gun against the new archbishop by the priest. Paul 
Harris, in his “Olfactorium”’ and other brochures. 
Archbishop Fleming convened and presided at a pro- 
vincial synod of the province of Dublin in 1640. When 
the Confederate War broke out (1641-1642) the arch- 
bishop, though rather a man of peace, felt constrained 
to take sides with the Confederates and despatched a 
procurator to represent him at the synod of the clergy 
held in Kilkenny (May, 1642). Later on, when the 
general assembly was convoked at Kilkenny for Oc- 
tober, the archbishop resolved to attend personally 
and take part in the deliberations. As might be ex- 
pected from his antecedents, and especially from his 
connexion with the Anglo-Irish nobility of the Pale, 
he was opposed to the “thorough’’ policy of the Old 
Trish, and wished for peace at all costs. In 1643 he was 
one of the prelates who signed the commission em- 
powering representatives of the Confederates to treat 
with Ormond for a cessation of hostilities. He also 
opposed Scarampa and Rinuccini, the latter of whom 
was strongly identified with the Old-Irish party. In 
1649, when all was lost, and the defeated Irish were 
confronted with Cromwell, a reconciliation was ef- 
fected with Ormond at a synod of bishops, a step 
which Archbishop Fleming favoured. But even then 
King Charles could not recognize his real friends, and 
the alliance was broken off. The remainder of the 
archbishop’s life was much disturbed by religious per- 
secution carried on by the government of Cromwell. 
He died in 1655, and the severity of the persecution 
may be judged from the fact that until 1669 no suc- 
cessor could be appointed. The diocese was admin- 
istered by vicars until the nomination of Peter Talbot 


in 1669. 

Moran, History of the Catholic Archbishops of Dublin (Dub- 
lin, 1864); D’Auton, Archbishops of Dublin (Dublin, 1838); 
Moran, Spicilegium Ossoriense (Dublin, 1874); Dr Burao, Hi- 
bernia Dominicana (Kilkenny, 1762); Gineert, History of Irish 
Confederation (Dublin, 1882, 1891). 

James MacCarrrey. 


Fletcher, JoHn, missionary and theologian, b. at 
Ormskirk, England, of an old Catholic family; edu- 
cated at Douai and afterwards at St. Gregory’s, Paris; 
d. about 1848. After ordination to the priesthood he 
became a professor at the College at St-Omer, of 
which his great-uncle, Rev. William Wilkinson, had 
been president. When the French Revolution broke 
out he was taken prisoner with the other collegians 
and spent many months in captivity at Arras and 
Dourlens. After they were released in 1795 he re- 
turned to England and acted as priest first at Hexham, 
then at Blackburn, and finally at Weston Underwood 
(1827), the seat of the Throckmortons. Having acted 
for a time as chaplain to the dowager Lady Throck- 
morton he took charge of Leamington Mission (1839- 
1844). He removed thence to Northampton in 1844 
and resigned, owing to his great age, in 1848, after 
which his name does not appear in the “Catholic 
Directory’’, though his death is not therein recorded. 
Dr. Fletcher’s works are: “Sermons on various Relig- 
ious and Moral Subjects for all the Sundays after Pen- 
tecost’’ (2 vols., 1812, 1821); the introduction is “An 
Essay on the Spirit of Controversy’’, also published 
separately ; “The Catholic’s Manual”’, translated from 
Bossuet with a commentary and notes (1817, 1829); 
“Thoughts on the Rights and Prerogatives of Church 
and State, with some observations upon the question 
of Catholic Securities’’ (1823); “A Comparative View 
of the Grounds of the Catholic and Protestant 
Churches”? (1826); “The Catholie’s Prayerbook”’, 
compiled from a MS. drawn up in 1813 by Rev. Joseph 
Berington (q. v.); “The Prudent Christian; or Con- 
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siderations on the Importance and Happiness of At- 
tending to the Care of Our Salvation”’ (1834); “The 
Guide to the True Religion” (1836); “Transubstan- 
tiation: a Letter to Lord ”? (1836); “On the Use 
of the Bible’’; “The Letters of Fénelon, with illustra- 
tions’? (1837); “A Short Historical View of the Rise, 
Progress and Establishment of the Anglican Church”’ 
(1843). He translated Blessed Edmund Campion’s 
“Decem Rationes’’ (1827); de Maistre’s “Letters on 
the Spanish Inquisition’’ (1838); and Fénelon’s “Re- 
flections for Every Day of the Month”? (1844). He 
also brought out an edition of “My Motives for Re- 
nouncing the Protestant Religion’? by Antonio de 
Dominis (1828). 

Catholic Magazine (1833), III, 112; Butter, Historical 
Memoirs of Eng. Catholics (London, 1819), II, 321; (1822), IV, 
441; Gittow, Bibl. Dict. Eng. Cath. (London, 1886), 8. v.; 
Cooper in Dict. Nat. Biog. (London, 1889), s. v. 

Epwin Burton. 


Flete, W1t11AM, an Augustinian hermit friar, a con- 
temporary and great friend of St. Catherine of Siena; 
the exact place and date of his birth are unknown and 
those of his death are disputed. He was an English 
mystic, and lived in the latter half of the fourteenth cen- 
tury; educated at Cambridge, he afterwards joined the 
Austin Friars in England, but desiring a stricter life 
than they were living, and hearing that there were two 
monasteries of his order which had returned to the 
primitive discipline near Siena, he set out for Italy. 
On reaching the forest of Lecceto near Siena, in which 
one of these monasteries stood, he found the place, 
which abounded in caves, so suited to the contempla- 
tive life, that with the consent of his superiors he 
joined thiscommunity. Henceforth he spent his days 
in study and contemplation in one of these caves, and 
returned to the monastery at night to sleep. He was 
called the “ Bachelor of the Wood”; here he became 
acquainted with St. Catherine; who occasionally vis- 
ited him at Lecceto and went to confession to him. 
He had so great a love for solitude, that he declined to 
leave it when invited by Pope Urban VI to go to Rome, 
to assist him with his counsel at the time of the papal 
schism, then disturbing the Church. 

He wrote a long panegyric on St. Catherine at her 
death, which, with another of his works, is preserved in 
the public library at Siena. For at least nineteen 
years he led a most holy and austere life in this wood, 
and is said by Torellus to have returned to England 
immediately after St. Catherine’s death in 1383, and 
after introducing the reform of Lecceto, to have died 
the same year. Others say he died in 1383, but there 
is no mention of his death in the book of the dead at 
Lecceto, and the exact date of it is uncertain. He 
was considered a saint by his contemporaries. 

None of his works have been printed: they consist 
of six MSS.; (1) an epistle to the provincial of his or- 
der; (2) a letter to the doctors of the province; (3) an 
epistle to the brethren in general; (4) predictions to 
the English of calamities coming upon England (in 
this he prophesied that England would lose the Catho- 
lic faith); (5) divers epistles; (6) a'treatise on reme- 
dies against temptations. A fifteenth century MS. of 
this last is now in the University Library at Cam- 
bridge, to which it was presented by George I. 

OsstnGER, Bibliotheca Augustiniana (1768), 343-5; DRranz, 
The History of St. Catherine of Siena and her Companions (Lon- 
don, 1887). 

Francesca M. Starry. 


Fleuriot, Zsnatpe-Mariz-AnngE, a French novel- 
ist, b. at Saint-Brieuc, 12 September, 1829; d. at 
Paris, 18 December, 1890. She published her first 
novel, “ Les souvenirs d’ une douairiére’’, in 1859, and 
its success led her to adopt the literary profession. 
Hither under her real name or the pseudonym of 
“Anna Edianez de Saint-B.”, she published a large 
number of novels, most of which were intended for 
women and girls. She was a constant contributor to 
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“Le Journal de la jeunesse” and “La Bibliothéque 
rose”, whose aim is to provide young people with un- 
objectionable reading. Her novels are written in a 
simple, easy style which leaves the reader’s whole at- 
tention free to occupy itself with the interest of the 
story; they are Catholic in the true sense of the word, 
for they not only contain no unorthodox opinion, but 
present none of those evil suggestions with which so 
many writers have won popularity and lucre. The 
following deserve to be specially mentioned: “La 
vie en Famille” (Paris, 1862); “La clef d’or” (Paris, 
1870); “Le thédtre chez soi” (Paris, 1873); “Mon- 
sieur Nostradamus” (Paris, 1875); “Sans beauté” 
(Paris, 1889). 

ABOUEEE, Supplément au Dictionnaire -universel du XIX¢ 
svecte. 

PrerRE MaRIQue. 


Fleury (more completely FLpuRy-SAInT-BEnoi7), 
ABBEY OF, one of the oldest and most celebrated Bene- 
dictine abbeys of Western Europe. Its modern name 
is Saint-Benoit-sur-Loire, applicable both to the monas- 
tery and the township with which the abbey has always 
been associated. Situated, as its name implies, on the 
banks of the Loire, the little town is of easy access 
from Orléans. Its railway station, St-Benoit—St- 
Aignan (Loiret) is a little over a mile from the old 
Floriacum. Long before reaching the station, the 
traveller is struck by the imposing mass of a monastic 
church looming up solitary in the plain of the Loire. 
The church of Floriacum has survived the stately 
habitation of abbot and monks. The list of the 
abbots of Fleury contains eighty-nine names, a noble 
record for one single abbey. From Merovingian 
names like St. Mommolus, and Carlovingian names 
like St. Abbo, we come upon names that arouse differ- 
ent feelings, like Odet de Coligny (Cardinal de Chatil- 
lon), Armand du Plessis (Cardinal de Richelieu). The 
last twenty-two abbots held the abbey in commendam. 
The list closes with Georges-Louis Phélypeaux, Arch- 
bishop of Bourges, in 1789. Tradition, accepted by 
Mabillon, attributes the foundation of Fleury to Leo- 
debaldus, Abbot of St-Aignan (Orléans) about 640. 
Before the days of the monks there was a Gallo-Roman 
villa called Floriacum, in the Vallis aurea. This was 
the spot selected by the Abbot of St-Aignan for his 
foundation, and from the very first Fleury seems to 
have known the! Benedictine rule. Rigomarus was 
its first abbot. 

Church building must have made busy men of many 
abbots of Fleury. From the very start the abbey 
boasted of two churches, one in honour of St. Peter 
and the other in honour of the Blessed Virgin. This 
latter became the great basilica that survived every 
storm. In 1022 Abbot Gauzlin started the erection of 
a gigantic feudal tower, intending it to be one day the 
west front of the abbey church. is bold plan became 
a reality, and in 1218 the edifice was completed. It is 
a fine specimen of the romanesque style, and the tower 
of Abbot Gauzlin, resting on fifty columns, forms a 
unique porch. The church is about three hundred 
feet long and one hundred and forty feet wide at the 
transepts. The crypt alone would repay an artist’s 
journey. The choir of the church contains the tomb 
of a French monarch, Philip I, buried there in 1108. 
But the boast of Fleury is the relics of St. Benedict, 
the father of Western monasticism. Mommolus, the 
second Abbot of Fleury, is said to have effected their 
transfer from Monte Cassino when that abbey fell into 
decay after the ravages of the Lombards. Nothing 
is more certain than the belief of western Euro 
in the presence of these precious relics at Fleury. To 
them more than to its flourishing schools Fleury owed 
wealth and fame, and to-day French piety surrounds 
them with no less honour than when laced came 
thither to pray. The monks of Monte Cassino impugn 
the claims of Fleury, but without ever showing any 
relics to make good their contention that they possess 
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the body of the founder. No doubt there is much 
fabulous matter in the Fleury accounts of the famous 
transfer, but we must remember they were written at 
the time when even good causes were more effectually 
defended by introducing the supernatural than by the 


most obvious natural explanations. 

Miracula Sancti Benedictit, ed. pe CERTAIN (Paris, 1858); 
Marcuanp, Souvenirs historiques sur l’ancienne Abbaye de Saint- 
Benott-sur-Loire (Orléans, 1838); Rocuer, Histoire de l’abbaye 
Royale de S. Benott-sur-Loire (Orléans, 1869); MABILLON, An- 
nales O.S.B., 1; CHamarp, Les reliques de S. Benott (Paris, 
1882); Tosrt, tr. Woops, Saint Benedict (London, 1896). 

ANScAR VONIER. 


Fleury, ANpr&-HercuLe pe, b. at Lodéve, 26 
June, 1653; d. at Paris, 29 January, 1743. He wasa 
protégé of Cardinal 
de Bonzi and became 
chaplain to Maria 
Theresa in 1679, and 
to Louis XIV in 1683. 
He was appointed 
Bishop of Fréjus in 
1698, but resigned the 
see in 1715, when he 
received the Abbey of 
Tournus and was ap- 
pointed tutor to the 
young Louis XV. 
Naturally cold and 
imperturbable, he re- 
mained in the back- 
ground during the 
regency. When Louis 
XV attained his ma- 
jority in 1723, it was 
at the instance of 
Fleury that the Duc 
de Bourbon was made 
prime minister, and 
quarrelling with the 
duke, Fleury pre- 
tended to retire to 
Issy. Louis XV, how- 
ever, who admired 
and loved his tutor, 
sent the duke into 
exile, and entrusted 
the government to 
Fleury. True to his 
habits of discretion, 
and accustomed, as 
Duclos says, “to 
bridle the envious’’, 
he never assumed the 
title of prime minister. 
He was made cardinal 
in September, 1726, and until his death remained the 
guiding spirit in French politics. 

Comparing the three cardinals, d’Argenson said: 
“Richelieu bled France, Mazarin purged it, and 
Fleury put it on a diet’’. He alluded in this banter- 
ing way to the cardinal’s policy of economy which, 
among other drawbacks, retarded the development of 
the French military marine at the very period when 
the mercantile marine, thanks to private enterprise, 
was making considerable progress. In spite of this, 
however, Fleury had the qualities of a great minister. 
He was the first to foresee that France would not 
always be at enmity with the Hapsburgs. In con- 
nexion with the Polish succession and the Duchy of 
Lorraine, he availed himself of the able advice of the 
diplomat Chauvelin, when it became necessary to play 
a cautious game with Austria. But, as Vandal says, 
the policy of Chauvelin was that of the past. Fleury, 
in redoubling his efforts to bring about as quickly as 
eae pleasant relations between the King of 

ce and the emperor, was the precursor of Choiseul, 
Vergennes, and Talleyrand. He was accused of 
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timidity when at the outbreak of the War of the Aus- 
trian Succession he wrote a letter to General Kénig- 
seck, in which he seemed to apologize for this war. 
But, in truth, Fleury was simply anticipating the 
policy of the renversement des alliances (breaking up of 
the alliances), which began in 1756, and which by unit- 
ing France and Austria was to be more in conformity 
with the Catholic traditions of both countries. The 
opinion of historians like Vandal and Masson with re- 
gard to this renversement des alliances, so long the 
object of criticism, tends to justify Cardinal Fleury. 
During the period of Fleury’s power Jansenism was 
gaining ground among the masses as a superstitious 
sect, as is evidenced by the miracles of the deacon Paris, 
while among the upper 
classes it took shape 
as a political faction. 
Fleury was the min- 
ister who had to con- 
tend with a Jansenist 
opposition in the Par- 
liament of Paris. He 
reserved to royal au- 
thority all matters 
relating to the Jan- 
senists, one conse- 
quence of which was 
a “strike’’ on the part 
of the magistrates and 
lawyers, which Fleury 
repressed by certain 
measures of severity. 
He became a member 
of the Academy in 
1717 and was the first 
to propose sending a 
scientific expedition 
to the far north and 
to Peru to measure 
the degrees of the 
meridian. 
Marais, Mémoires (Paris, 
1863-68); BARBIER, Jour- 
nal _ historique (Paris, 
1857); D’ARGENSON 
Journal (Paris, 1859-67); 
Ductos, Mémoires secrets 
(Paris, 1791); Lacre- 
TELLE, Histoire de France 
pendant le 18¢ siécle (Paris, 
1830); Jopez, La France 
sous Louis XV (Paris, 
1861-73); Duc pE Broc- 
iE, Le Cardinal de Fleury 
et la Pragmatique impériale 
in Revue historique (1882) 


GEORGES GOYAU. 


Fleury, Ciaupe, Church historian and educator; b. 
at Paris, 6 December, 1640; d. 14 July, 1725. The 
son of a lawyer from Normandy, he received a tho- 
rough education at the renowned Jesuit College of 
Clermont, devoted himself subsequently to legal stud- 
ies, and in 1658 was called to the bar at the very early 
age of eighteen. For nine years he applied himself 
earnestly to his calling and continued his studies in 
jurisprudence, but interested himself also in history, 
literature, and archeology. Signally gifted, indus- 
trious, and of a gentle disposition, he soon won for him- 
self the patronage of the great. He frequented the 
house of M. de Montmor and the salon of Guillaume de 
Lamoignon, first president of the Parlement of Paris, 
where he met the intellectual celebrities of France, 
Bossuet, Bourdaloue, Boileau, ete. His deeply reli- 
gious spirit and his leaning towards a life of quiet re- 
tirement led him to form the resolution to abandon 
the law, to study theology, and to embrace the priestly 
calling. The date of his ordination is unknown, but it 
certainly took place before 1672, when, at Bossuet’s 
suggestion, he was appointed tutor (sous-précepteur) 
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to the Princes de Conti, whom Louis XIV wished to be 
educated with the Dauphin. During the succeeding 
period, he published his first important works. Later 
appeared two books, containing the fruits of his legal 
studies: “Histoire du droit frangais’’ (Paris, 1674) 
and “Institution au droit ecclésiastique’’ (Paris, 
1677). The latter of these works was at first issued 
anonymously, but subsequently (1687) appeared under 
the author’s name. In-these writings Fleury shows 
himself to be an outspoken Gallican. That he was a 
pronounced follower of Bossuet in this regard appears 
also from his “Discours sur les libertés de 1’Eglise 
gallicane’’, written in 1690. His position as teacher 
led him to the study of pedagogies, and as early as 
1675 he wrote at Bossuet’s suggestion his “Traité du 
choix et de la méthode des études”, which was pub- 
lished at Paris in 1686. For the instruction of his 
pupil and as a practical application of the principles 
expounded in his treatise, he wrote a series of three 
works: “ Les moeurs des israélites’’ (Paris, 1681), “Les 
mceurs des chrétiens’’ (1682), and the “Grand caté- 
chisme historique’’ (1683). Meanwhile he maintained 
his close relations with Bossuet, who was ever a zeal- 
ous patron of the able and industrious teacher, and 
translated into Latin (1678) his “ Exposition de la foi 
catholique’’. 

Upon completing the education of the Princes de 
Conti, Fleury was (1680) appointed tutor to the 
Comte de Vermandois, the legitimized son of Louis 
XIV and Louise de La Valliére. On the death of the 
young count in 1684, Louis XLV, in token of his appre- 
ciation of Fleury’s tutorial services, appointed him 
Abbot of Loc-Dieu in the Diocese of Rhodez, and 
Fleury devoted himself zealously to the duties of his 
pastoral charge. He preached frequently in the Dio- 
cese of Meaux, and accompanied the Abbé Fénelon on 
his missionary journeys in Saintonge and Poitou, after 
the abrogation of the Edict of Nantes (1685), both 
labouring diligently and with great success for the 
conversion of the Huguenots. At the same time 
Fleury continued his literary pursuits, and in 1685 he 
published a “Life of Marguerite d’Arbouze, Abbess 
and reformer of the Abbey of Val-de-Graéce, and in 
1688 the treatise entitled “ Devoirs des maitres et des 
domestiques’’. Shortly afterwards he was recalled to 
the court, and in 1689, on Fénelon’s recommendation, 
was appointed tutor (sous-précepteur) to the grand- 
sons of Louis XIV, the young Dukes of Burgundy, of 
Anjou, and of Berry. e continued at this post for 
sixteen years, and lived at the brilliant court the same 
modest, retired life, devoted to his duties as teacher 
and to his studies. During this period his leisure hours 
were given mainly to the composition of his “ Histoire 
ecclésiastique’’, the first volume of which appeared 
in 1691. In this great work, the principal literary 
fruit of the remaining years of his life, the author dis- 
closes once more his leanings toward Gallicanism. 

In recognition of his literary services Fleury was 
chosen in 1696 to fill La Bruyére’s seat in the Acad- 
emy, was offered the Bishopric of Montpellier, which 
however, he refused. When in 1697, on the appear- 
ance of the “Maximes des saints’’, a Quietistic con- 
troversy broke out between Bossuet and Fénelon, 
Fleury, as the protégé of Fénelon, was in danger of 
sharing his patron’s disfavour at court. Bossuet, 
however, proved a true protector, and Fleury was 
rescued from Fénelon’s fate, and allowed to retain his 
ae as tutor to the princes. In 1706, as a reward for 

is services, the king appointed Fleury prior of Notre- 
Dame d’Argenteuil, near Paris. On receiving this 
appointment, Fleury resigned forthwith his Abbacy of 
Loc-Dieu, as he was opposed to the cumulation of 
ecclesiastical benefices, and devoted himself to the 
continuation of his “ Histoire ecclésiastique’’. Ona 
subsequent occasion, he was again summoned to court 
to fill an important and responsible position. On the 
death of Louis XIV, the regent, wishing to secure a 
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trustworthy and learned cleric who held neither Jan- 
senistic nor Molinistic views, and who might be trusted 
to represent Gallican principles, appointed Fleury as 
confessor to the young King Louis Kv. Fleury con- 
tinued to fill this office until 1722, but then resigned on 
the plea of old age, and until his death lived a life of 
the closest retirement in Paris. 

Fleury was a righteous, pious, universally respected 
pastor, a conscientious, devoted teacher, a talented 
and profound scholar and author. Most of his works 
have been recently reprinted; some have been trans- 
lated into other languages and have secured a wide 
circle of readers. His comprehensive “ Histoire ecclé- 
siastique’’, of which he himself issued twenty volumes 
(Paris, 1691-1720), is the most important of his works 
and extends from the Ascension of Christ to the year 
1414. This work is at once instructive and edifying; 
its material is carefully and fully treated, but all criti- 
cal examination is avoided. The facts are recorded in 
elegant and well-chosen language without rhetorical 
exaggerations, and although his judgments are tinged 
with Gallicanism (eapeeelty as regards the papacy), 
they are expressed moderately and with restraint. 
Consequently Fleury’s work offers a marked con- 
trast to the histories of Noél Alexandre and Tille- 
mont. His “Histoire’’ was received enthusiastically 
in educated circles, ran through several editions, 
and was translated into German (Leipzig, 1752) 
and Latin (Augsburg, 1758). The Gallican views 
expressed in the work have been attacked by 
several historians, of whom the most notable are 
Honoratus a 8. Maria (Mechlin, 1729), Baldwin de 
Housta (Mechlin, 1733), N. Lanteaume (Avignon, 
1736), Rossignol (Paris, 1802), Marchetti (Venice, 
1794). The ex-Oratorian, John Claude Fabre, an ex- 
treme Gallican, issued a continuation of Fleury’s work 
in sixteen volumes (Paris, 1722-36), bringing the his- 
tory to the year 1595. This continuation, however, 
is neither in its narration nor its workmanship com- 
parable with Fleury’s achievement. Rondet added a 
further volume (XX XVII) which contains a table of 
contents (Paris, 1754); Alexander of St. John of the 
Cross, who, with the assistance of a brother Carmelite, 
had already translated Fleury’s work into Latin, con- 
tinued the history to the year 1765, in thirty-five 
volumes, and after Alexander’s death another vol- 
ume (extending to 1768) was added by Benno, a 
member of the same order. Father Alexander also 
translated Calmet’s “ Histoire de l’Ancien et du Nou- 
veau Testament’’ into Latin, and published it in 
five volumes as an introduction to Fleury’s work, so 
that the complete edition in Latin (Augsburg, 1768- 
98) consists of ninety-one volumes, with two index- 
volumes. 

Amongst Fleury’s papers was found a sketch in manu- 
script of the ecclesiastical history from 1414 to 1517, 
and this sketch was inserted in the edition issued in 
1840 at Paris. Several collections of Fleury’s sermons 
and treatises have been issued since his death, e. g. his 
“Discours” (2 vols., Paris, 1752); “Traité du Droit 
public en France”’ (4 vols., Paris, 1769); “Opuscules 
de l’abbé Fleury’’, published by Rondet (5 vols. 
Nimes, 1780); “(Buvres de l’abbé Fleury’’, published 
by A. Martin (Paris, 1837). In conclusion, it should 
be noted that the “ Abrégé de Vhistoire ecclésiastique 
de Fleury’’, published at Berne in 1766, with an intro- 
duction by Frederick II of Prussia, has no connexion 
with Claude Fleury’s ‘‘ Histoire ecclésiastique”’; it is 
a work undertaken at the suggestion of the above- 
mentioned monarch and is dominated throughout by 
a spirit hostile to Christianity. 

Ronpet, Notice sur l’abbé Fleury in Opuscules (Nimes, 1780), 
I; Martin, Essai sur la vie et les ouvrages de Fleury in Guvres 
(Paris, 1837); Du Pin, Bibliotheque des auteurs ecclésiastiques 
Soh 1686, sqq.), XTX, 110 £045 Hurete, Der Kirchenhistori- 

er Fleury in Bettriige zur Kirchengeschichte, Archiologie und 
Liturgik, II (Tiibingen, 1864), 89 sqq. . 
: J. P. Kirscu. 
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FLODOARD 


Flodoard (or Fropoarp), French historian and 
_ chronicler, b. at Epernay in 894; d. in 966. He was 
educated at Reims, where he became canon of the 
cathedral and keeper of the episcopal archives. He 
visited Rome during the pontificate of Leo VII (936- 
939) and was shown much favour by the pope. In 
gratitude he wrote a long poem in Latin hexameters, 
celebrating the deeds of Christ and of the first saints 
in Palestine and Antioch, adding a versified narration 
of the history of the popes. The whole work, which is 
legendary rather than historical, was dedicated to 
Archbishop Rotbert of Trier. When his patron and 
protector, Archbishop Artold of Reims, was deposed 
through the intrigues of the powerful Héribert, Count 
of Vermandois, Flodoard remained loyal to him, and 
after Artold’s re-establishment became his trusted 
counsellor. In 952 he retired to a monastery, probably 
that of St. Basol, and became abbot. This dignity he 
laid down when seventy years of age. 
At the instance of Archbishop Rotbert Flodoard 
undertook to write a history of the Church of Reims, 
- “Wistoria Remensis ecclesie’’, for which he used the 
ppccopel archives as well as the writings of Bishop 
inemar. This work is of the greatest value on ac- 
count of the completeness of the material as well as 
the truthfulness of the narration. Flodoard’s other 
great work is the “ Annales’’, which covers the period 
from 919 to 966. With the most painstaking exactness 
he narrates in plain, simple language all the events 
that happened during these years,.and thus the work 
is of the utmost importance for a knowledge of the 
history of France, Lorraine, and the East Franconian 
realm. With this chronicle he was occupied almost 
' to the day of his death. An addition was made sub- 
sequently to cover the period from 976-978. The “ His- 
toria Remensis ecclesiz’’ was first edited by Sirmond 
(Paris, 1611); the best edition is that of Heller and 
Waitz in the “ Monumenta Germaniz historica: Scrip- 
tores”’, XIII,405—-599 (Hanover, 1881). The ‘‘Annales’’ 
were edited by Pertz in the same work, III, 363-408 
(Hanover, 1839). The poem was published in Mabil- 
lon’s “ Acta Sanctorum’”’, vol. III (Paris, 1668-1701). 
Flodoard’s complete works were published with a 
French translation by the Academy of Reims (Reims, 
1854-55, 3 vols.) and in Migne’s Latin Patrology, 
CXXXV, 1-886. 


Warrensacu, Deutschl. Geschichisquellen, ed. DitMMLER 
(Stuttgart and Berlin, 1904), I, 457-460; Exsert, Allg. Gesch. 
der Litt. des M. A. im Abendlande (Leipzig, 1874-87), III, 409- 
414; Hist. litt. de la France (1733-1763, 1814-1856), VI, 319- 
329. 


Artuur F. J. Remy. 
Flood. See DeLucs. 


Floreffe, Apsry or, pleasantly situated on the 
right bank of the Sambre, about seven miles south- 
west of Namur, Belgium, owes its foundation to God- 
frey, Count of Namur, and his wife Ermensendis. 
When St. Norbert, in the year after the foundation of 
his order, returned from Cologne with a rich treasure 
of relics for his new church at Prémontré, Godfrey and 
Ermensendis went to meet him and received him in 
their castle at Namur. So edified were they with 
what they had seen and heard, that they besought the 
saint to found a house at Floreffe. The charter by 
which they made over a church and house to Norbert 
and his order bears the date of 27 November, 1121, so 
that Floreffe is chronologically speaking, the second 
abbey of the order. Norbert laid the foundations of 
the church which was called Salve, and the abbey re- 
ceived the sweet name of Flos Marix, the Flower of 
Mary. The chronicles of Floreffe record the following 
event: While celebrating Mass at Floreffe, the saint 
saw a drop of Blood issuing from the Sacred Host on 
the paten. Distrusting his own eyes, he said to the 
deacon who assisted him: “ Brother, do you see what I 
see?’’? “Yes, Father’’, answered the deacon, “I see a 
drop of Blood which gives out a brilliant light.””.. The 
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altar stone on which St. Norbert celebrated Mass is 
still preserved at Floreffe. St. Norbert placed Richard, 
one of his first disciples, at the head of the young com- 
munity. The second abbot, Almaric, was commis- 
sioned by Pope Innocent II to preach the Gospel in 
Palestine. Accompanied by a band of chosen religious 
of Floreffe, he journeyed to the Holy Land and 
founded the abbey of St. Habacue (1137). Philip, 
Count of Namur, gave to Weric, the sixth abbot, a large 
piece of the Holy Cross which he had received from 
his brother Baldwin, Emperor of Constantinople. The 
chronicles record that twice, namely in 1204 and 1254, 
Blood flowed from this relic on the Feast of the Inven- 
tion of the Holy Cross, the miracle being witnessed by 
the religious and by a large concourse of people. At 
the suppression of the Abbey of Floreffe, the relic was 
removed to a place of safety. When a few years ago, 
the Norbertine canons, who had been expelled from . 
France, bought an old Augustinian Monastery at Bois- 
Seigneur-Isaac, this precious relic was restored to 
them, so that it is again in the custody of the sons of 
St. Norbert. All the abbeys and convents founded 
by the Abbey of Floreffe have ceased to exist with the 
exception of Postel and Leffe. Louis de Fromantau, 
elected in 1791, was the fifty-fifth and last abbot of 
Floreffe. When the French Republican army over- 
ran Belgium, the religious were expelled, and the 
abbey with all its possessions was confiscated. Put up 
for sale in 1797}.it was bought back for the abbot and 
his community. After the Concordat the abbot and a 
few of his religious returned to the abbey, but so great 
were the difficulties that after the death of the last 
religious the abbey became the property of the Bishop 
of Namur and is now the seat of a flourishing seminary. 
F. M. GrupEns. 


Florence (Lat. Florentia; It. Firenze), ARcHDIOo- 
CESE OF (FLORENTINA), in the province of Tuscany 
(Central Italy). The city is situated on the Arno ina 
fertile plain at the foot of the Fiesole hills, whence 
came its first inhabitants (about 200 B.c.). In 82 B.c. 
Sulla destroyed it because it supported the democratic 
party at Rome. In 59 B.c. it was rebuilt by Cesar at 
a short distance from its original site. It served then 
as a military post and commanded the ford of the 
Arno. Soon afterwards it became a flourishing mwni- 
cipium. 

Earty Mepinvat History.—Besieged and prob- 
ably captured by Totila (541), it was retaken (552) by 
the Byzantine general Narses. The most famous of 
its few antiquities dating from Roman times is the 
amphitheatre known as the Parlagio. In ancient 
times it was a town of small importance; its prosperity 
did not begin until the eleventh century. During the 
Lombard period Florence belonged to the Duchy of 
Chiusi; after the absorption of the Lombard kingdom 
by Charlemagne, who spent at Florence the Christmas 
of 786, it was the residence of a count whose overlord 
was margrave of Tuscany. In the two centuries of 
conflict between the popes and the emperors over the 
feudal legacy of Countess Matilda (d. 1115) the city 
played a prominent part; it was precisely to this con- 
flict that the republic owed its wonderful develop- 
ment. During this period Florence stood always for 
the papacy, knowing well that it was thus ensuring its 
own liberty. In the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
the Florentines fought successfully against Fiesole, 
which was destroyed in 1125, and against several 
neighbouring feudal lords who had harassed the trade 
of the town, the Alberti, Guido Guerra, the Buondel- 
monti (whose castle of Montebuoni was destroyed in 
1135), the Uberti, the Cadolinghi, the Ubaldini, and 
others. These nobles were all obliged to take up their 
residence in the town, and spend there at least three 
months of every year. In 1113 the Florentines, never 
partial to the German Emperors, rose against the im- 
perial vicar in Florence. The first public meeting of 
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the townsfolk which paved the way for the establish- 
ment of the “Commune” was convened by Bishop 
Ranieri in 1105. About the same time they helped 
the Pisans in the conquest of the Balearic Isles (1114) 
asking no other reward than two porphyry columns 
for the great central doorway of the Baptistery (San 
Giovanni). By 1155 they had grown so powerful that 
they dared to close their gates against Frederick Bar- 
barossa. The nobles (magnates, grandi), forced to 
become citizens, were not slow in creating disturbances 
in the town by their rival factions, and in hindering 
the work of the consuls who chanced to be displeasing 
to them. In this way there was endless friction and 
strife, and thus was laid the foundation of the two 
great parties that for centuries divided the city, 
Guelphs and Ghibellines. The former was demo- 
cratic, republican, favourable to the papacy; the latter 
was the party of the old Florentine aristocracy and the 
emperor. In 1197 the Tuscan League (in imitation of 
the successful Lombard League) was formed at San 
Ginesio between the cities of Florence, Lucca, Siena, 
Prato, San Miniato, and the Bishop of Volterra, in 
presence of papal legates. These cities bound them- 
selves on that occasion not to acknowledge the author- 
ity of emperor, king, dike, or marquis without the ex- 
press order of the Roman Church. At that time, in 
the interest of better administration, Florence abol- 
ished its old-time government by two consuls, and sub- 
stituted a podestd, or chief magistrate (1193), with a 
council of twelve consuls. In 1207 a law was passed 
which made it obligatory for the podesta to be an out- 
sider. The legislative power originally resided in the 
Statuto, a commission nominated by the consuls. 
After the introduction of a podesta it was exercised by 
the priors of the chief guilds (the artes majores), seven 
in number (carpenters, wool-weavers, skinners, tan- 
ners, tailors, shoemakers, and farriers), to which were 
afterwards added the fourteen lesser guilds (the judges, 
the notaries-public, doctors, money-changers, and 
others). To hold any public office it was necessary to 
belong to one or other of these guilds (artz) ; the nobles 


‘. were therefore wont to enter their names on the books 


of the wool-weavers’ guild. The management of all 
political affairs rested with the Signoria, and there 
was a kind of publie parliament which met four times 
a year. Public business was attended to by the po- 
desta, assisted in their turns by two of the consuls. 
GUELPHS AND GHIBELLINES.—A broken engage- 
ment between one of the Buondelmonti and a daugh- 
ter of the house of Amidei, and the killing of the young 
man, were the causes of a fierce civil strife in 1215 and 
long after. Some sided with the Buondelmonti and 
the Donati, who were Guelphs; others sympathized 
with the Amidei and the Uberti, who were Ghibellines. 
Up to 1249 the two factions fought on sight; in that 
year Emperor Frederick II, who wished to have Flor- 
ence on his side in his struggle with the papacy, sent 
the Uberti reinforcements of German mercenaries 
with whose aid they drove out the Buondelmonti and 
so many of their followers that the Guelph party was 
completely routed. The Ghibellines straightway es- 
tablished an aristocratic government but retained the 
podesta. The people were deprived of their rights, 
but they assembled on 20 October, 1250, in the church 
of Santa Croce and deposed the podesta and his Ghi- 
belline administration. The government was then 
entrusted to two men, one a podesta, the other a Capi- 
tano del Popolo (captain of the people), both of them 
outsiders; besides these the six precincts of the town 
nominated each two anziani, or elders. For military 
purposes the town was divided into twenty gonjaloni, 
or banner-wards, the country around about into sixty- 
six, the whole force being under the command of the 
gonfaloniere. The advantage of the new arrangement 
was quickly shown in the wars against neighbouring 
towns, once their allies, but which had fallen under 
Ghibelline control. In 1253 Pistoia was taken, and 
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was forced to recall the exiled Guelphs. The year 
1254 has been called the year of victories. Siena, Vol- 
terra, and Pisa were then constrained to accept peace 
on severe terms, and to expel the Ghibellines. In 
1255 it was the turn of Arezzo; Pisa was once more de- 
feated at Ponte Serchio, and forced to cede to Florence 
the Castello di Mutrone, overlooking the sea. Hence- 
forward war was continuous between Pisa and Flor- 
ence until the once powerful Pisa passed completely 
into the power of the Florentines. In 1260, however, 
Farinata degli Uberti, leader of the outlawed Ghibel- 
lines, with the help of Siena and of the German bands 
in King Manfred’s pay, but mostly by deceiving the 
Florentines into believing that he would betray Siena 
into their hands, defeated (4 Sept.) the Florentine 
army of 30,000 foot and 3,000 horse in the battle of 
Montaperti. The Guelphs thereupon chose exile for 
themselves and their families. The people’s govern- 
ment was again overturned; the citizens had to swear 
allegiance to King Manfred, and German troops were 
called on to support the new order of things. The 
podesta, Guido Novello, was appointed by Manfred. 
After the latter’s death the Guelphs again took cour- 
age, and Guido Novello was forced to make conces- 
sions. Finally, in 1266, the people rose, and barricaded 
the streets with locked chains; Guido lost courage and 
on 4 November, accompanied by his cavalry, fled from 
the city. The popular government of the guild-mas- 
ters or priors (Capiz delle arti) was restored; Charles of 
Anjou, brother of St. Louis of France and King of 
Naples, was called in as peace-maker (paciere) in 1267, 
and was appointed podesta. Florence took again the 
lead in the Tuscan League, soon. began hostilities 
against the few remaining Ghibelline towns, and with 
the help of Pope Nicholas III succeeded in ridding 
itself of the embarrassing protection of King Charles 
(1278). Nicholas also attempted to reconcile the two 
factions, and with some success. Peace was con- 
cluded (Cardinal Latini’s peace) in 1280 and the exiles 
returned. 

The government was then carried on by the podesta 
and the capitano del popolo, aided by fourteen buon 
uomini, i. e. reputable citizens (eight Guelphs and six 
Ghibellines), afterwards replaced by three (later six) 
guild-masters, elected for two months, during which 
time they lived together in the palace of the Signoria. 
Nor could they be re-elected till after two years. 
There were, moreover, two councils, in which also 
the guild-masters took part. Asa result of the assist- 
ance Florence gave Genoa in the war against Pisa 
(1284 and 1285) its territory was greatly extended. 
The victory at Campaldino (1289) over Ghibelline 
Arezzo established firmly the hegemony of Florence in 
Tuscany. In 1293 Pisa was obliged to grant Florence 
the right to trade within its walls. Fresh troubles, 
however, were in store for Florence. In 1293 the bur- 
gesses, exulting in their success, and acting under the 
influence of Giano della Bella, excluded the nobles 
from election to the office of guild-master. On the 
other hand, even the lesser guilds were allowed to re- 
tain a share in the government. To crown the insult 
a new magistrate, styled gonfaloniere di giustizia, was 
appointed to repress all abuses on the part of the 
nobles. The latter chose as their leader and defender 
Corso Donati; the burgesses gathered about the Cerchi 
family, whose members had grown rich in trade. The 
common people or artisan class sided with the Donati. 
In 1295 Giano della Bella was found guilty of violating 
his own ordinances, and was forced to leave Florence. 
The opposing factions united now with similar factions 
in Pistoia; that of the Cerchi with the Bianchi or 
Whites, that of the Donati with the Nerz or Blacks. 
To restore peace the guild-masters in 1300 exiled the 
leaders of both factions; among them went Dante Ali- 
ghieri. The leaders of the Bianchi were, however, 
soon recalled. eeaee ee the Neri appealed to Boni- 
face VIII, who persuaded Charles of wee brother of 
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Philip the Fair of France, to visit Florence as peace- 
maker. He at once recalled the Donati, or Neri, and 
set aside the remonstrances of the Bianchi, who were 
once more expelled, Dante among them. The exiles 
negotiated successively with Pisa, Bologna, and the 
chiefs of the Ghibelline party for assistance against the 
Neri; for a while they seemed to infuse new life into 
the Ghibelline cause. Before long, however, both par- 
ties split up into petty factions. In 1304 Benedict XI 
essayed in vain to restore peace by causing the recall 
of the exiles. The city then became the wretched 
scene of incendiary attempts, murders, and robberies. 
In 1306 the Ghibellines were once more driven out, 
thanks to Corso Donati (Jl Barone), who aimed at 
tyrannical power and was soon hated by rich and poor 
alike. Aided by his father-in-law, Uguccione della 
Faggiuola, leader of the Ghibellines in Romagna, he at- 
tempted to overthrow the Signoria, accusing it of cor- 
ruption and venality. The people assembled and the 
guild-masters condemned him as a traitor; he shut 
himself up in his fortress-like house, but soon after- 
wards fell from his horse and was killed (13 Sept., 
1308). 

In 1310 Emperor Henry VII invaded Italy, and 
obliged successively the cities of Lombardy to recog- 
nize his imperial authority. The Florentine exiles 
(particularly Dante in his Latin work “De Mon- 
archia’’), also the Pisans, ardently denounced Flor- 
ence to the emperor as the hotbed of rebellion in Italy. 
Great was, therefore, the terror in Florence. All the 
exiles, save Dante, were recalled; but in order to have 
an ally against the emperor, whose overlordship they 
refused to acknowledge, they did homage to Robert, 
King of Naples. On his way to Rome (1312) Henry 
found the gates of Florence closed against him. He 
besieged it in vain, while Florentine money fanned the 
flames of further revolt in all the cities of Lombardy. 
On his return journey in October he was again obliged 
to abandon his siege of Florence. At Pisa he laid 
Florence under the ban of the empire, deprived it of 
all rights and privileges, and permitted the counter 
feiting of its coinage, the famous “florins of San Gio- 
vanni’’. Pisa and Genoa were now eager for revenge 
on their commercial rival, when suddenly Henry died. 
The Pisans then elected as podesta the aforesaid ex- 
iled Florentine, Uguccione della Faggiuola, who be- 
came master of several other towns of which Lucca 
was the most important (1314). In 1315 he defeated 
the Florentines near Montecatini, and already beheld 
Florence in his power and himself master of Tuscany. 
Unfortunately, at this juncture Lucca, under Castruc- 
cio Castracane, rebelled against him and drove himout, 
nor was he ever able to return. Castruccio, himself a 
Ghibelline, was a menace to the liberty of the Tuscan 
League, always Guelph in character. After a guer- 
rilla warfare of three years, the army of the League 
under Raimondo Cardona was defeated at Altopascio 
(1325), though the Florentines succeeded in making 

od their retreat. ‘To ensure the safety of the city, 

lorence offered Charles, Duke of Calabria, son of 
King Robert of Naples, the Signoria for ten years. He 
came, and greatly curtailed the privileges of the citi- 
zens. Happily for Florence he died in 1329. There- 
upon, Florence, having regained its freedom, remod- 
elled its government, and created five magistracies: 
(1) guild-masters (priort) or supreme administrative 
power; (2) the Gonfalonieri charged with the military 
operations; (3) the capitant di parte (Guelphs, com- 
mon people); (4) a board of trade (Giudici di com- 
mercio); (5) consuls for the guilds (Consol delle arti). 
Moreover, two councils or assemblies were established, 
one composed of three hundred Guelphs and the hum- 
bler citizens, the other of various groups of rich and 
poor under the presidency of the podesté. These 
councils were renewed every four months. 

Later Meprevau History.—lIt has always been a 
cause for wonder that amid so many political, eeonom- 
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ical, and military vicissitudes the prosperity of Flor- 
ence never ceased to grow. Majestic churches arose 
amid the din of arms, and splendid palaces were built 
on all sides, though their owners must have been at all 
times uncertain of peaceful possession. At the date 
we have now reached forty-six towns and walled cas- 
telli, among them Fiesole and Empoli, acknowledged the 
authority of Florence, and every year its mint turned 
out between 350,000 and 400,000 gold florins. Its 


coinage was the choicest and most reliable in Europe. 
The receipts of its exchequer were greater than those 
of the Kings of Sicily and Aragon. Merchants from 
Florence thronged the markets of the known world, 
and established banks wherever they went. 
the city itself there were 110 churches. 
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aimed at sovereignty over all Tuscany. Arms and 
money won for it Pistoia (1329) and Arezzo (1336). 
It aided Venice (1338) against Mastino della Scala, a 
peril to Florence since he became master of Lucca. 
Knowing well the commercial greed of the Florentines, 
Mastino, to free himself from their opposition, offered 
to sell them Lucca. But the Pisans could not allow 
their ancient enemy to come so near; they took up 
arms, captured Lucca, and defeated the Florentines at 
La Ghiaia (1341). Seeing now that their militia 
needed a skilful leader, the Florentines offered the 
command and a limited dictatorship, first to Jacopo 
Gabrielli d’Agabio, and when he proved unfit, to a 
French freebooter, Gauthier de Brienne (1342), who 
styled himself Duke of Athens on the strength of his 
descent from the dukes of Achaia. He played his 
part so skilfully that he was proclaimed Signore for 
life. In this way Florence imitated most other Italian 
cities, which in their weariness of popular government 
had by this time chosen princes to rule over them. 
Gauthier de Brienne, however, became despotic, fa- 
voured the nobility and the populace (always allies in 
Florence), and harassed the rich middle-class families 
(Altoviti, Medici, Rucellai, Ricci). The populace 
soon tired of him, and joined by the peasants (genti 
del contado), they raised the ery of “liberty’’ on 26 
July, 1343. Gauthier’s soldiers were slain, and he 
was forced to leave the city. But the newly recovered 
liberty of Florence was dearly bought. Its subject 
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towns (Arezzo, Colle di Val d’Elsa, and San Gemini- 
ano) declared themselves independent; Pistoia joined 
with Pisa; Ottaviano de’ Belforti was lord of Volterra. 
There was now an interval of peace, during which the 
greater guilds. (known as the popolo grasso) strove 
gradually to restrict the rights of the lesser guilds, 
which in the end found themselves shut out from all 
public offices. Aided by the populace they threat- 
ened rebellion, and secured thus the abolition of the 
more onerous laws. 

It was now the turn of the humblest classes, hith- 
erto without political rights. Clearly they had reaped 
no advantage from their support of the small bour- 
geoisie, and so they resolved to resort to arms in their 
own behalf. Thus came about the revolution of the 
Ciompi (1378), so called from the wool carders 
(ciompt), who under Michele di Lando seized the palace 
of the Signoria, and proclaimed their leader gonfalon- 
vere di giustizia. 
They instituted 
three new guilds in 
which all artisans 
were to be in- 
scribed, and which 
had equal civil 
rights with the 
other guilds. Mich- 
ele, fearing that 
the popular tumult 
would end in a 
restoration of the 
Signoria,went over 
to the burgesses; 
after a sanguinary 
conflict the Ciompi 
were put to flight. 
The rich burgesses 
were now more 
firmly established 
than before, which 
did not remove the discontent of the lesser guilds and 
the populace. This deep discontent was the source of 
the brilliant fortune of Giovanni de’ Medici, son of 
Bicci, the richest of the Florentine bankers. 

Apropos of this world-famous name it may be said 
here that the scope of this article permits only a brief 
reference to the great influence of medieval Florence 
as an industrial, commercial, and financial centre. In 
the woollen industry it was easily foremost, particu- 
larly in the dyeing and final preparation of the manu- 
factured goods. Its banking houses were famous 
through all Europe, and had for clients not only a 
multitude of private individuals, but also kings and 
popes. As financial agents of the latter, the merca- 
tores pape, the Florentines were to be found in all the 
chief national centres, and exercised no little influence. 
(See H. de B. Gibbins, “History of Commerce in 
Europe’’, London, 1892; Peruzzi, “Storia del com- 
mercio e dei banchieri di Firenze in tutto il mondo da 
1200 fino a 1345’, Florence, 1868;  Toniolo, “Dei 
rimoti fattori della potenza economica di Firenze nel 
medio evo”, Milan, 1882; G. Buonazia, “L’arte della 
lana”? in “Nuova Antologia’’, 1870, XIII, 327-425.) 

To take up the thread of our narrative, several 
events of interest had meanwhile occurred. In 1355 
Emperor Charles III appeared before Florence. The 
city had become more cautious as it grew in wealth 
and did not, therefore, venture to resist him; it 
seemed wiser to purchase, with gold and a nominal 
submission, entailing as few obligations as possible, 
present security and actual independence. ‘The citi- 
zens swore allegiance on the understanding that the 
emperor would ratify the laws made or to be made in 
Florence; that the members of the Signoria (elected by 
the citizens) should be, tpso facto, vicars imperial; 
that neither the emperor himself nor any envoy of his 
should enter the town; that he should be content with 
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the payment of 100,000 florins, in lieu of all past 
claims (regalia), and a promise of 4000 florins annuall 
during his life. The Florentines could hardly nal 
more complete autonomy. The populace, it is true, 
opposed even this nominal submission, but it was ex- 
plained to them that their liberties were untouched. 
In 1360 Volterra returned again to Florence, and war 
with Pisa followed. Pisa sought the help of Bernabd 
Visconti; after a prolonged conflict the Florentines 
won the decisive battle of San Savino (1364), and 
peace was declared. In 1375 the inquisitor, Fra Pie- 
tro d’Aquila, having exceeded his powers, the Signoria 
restricted his authority and conferred on the ordinary 
civil courts jurisdiction in all criminal cases of ecclesi- 
astics. This displeased the pope; and in consequence 
Guillaume de Noellet, papal legate at Bologna, di- 
rected against Tuscany the band of mercenaries 
known as the “ White Company’’ (Compagnia Bianca). 
Florence had hitherto been undovinyingly faithful to 
the Holy See; it now began to rouse against the pope, 
not only the cities of Romagna and the Marches, but 
even Rome itself. Eighty cities joined in the move- 
ment. Gregory XI thereupon placed Florence under 
interdict (1376), and allowed anyone to lay hands on 
the goods and persons of the Florentines. Nor was 
this a mere threat; the Florentine merchants in Eng- 
land were obliged to return to Florence, leaving their 
property behind them.- Not even the intercession of 
St. Catharine of Siena, who went to Avignon for the 
purpose, could win pardon for the city. It was onlyin 
1378, after the Western Schism had begun, that Urban 
VI absolved the Florentines. Even then the people 
compelled the offending magistrates to give ample 
satisfaction to the pope (Gherardi, La guerra de’ Fio- 
rentini con papa Gregorio XI, detta guerra degli otto 
santi, Florence, 1869). Florence now beheld with no 
little concern the political progress of Gian Galeazzo 
Visconti, Lord of Milan. By the acquisition of Pisa he 
had gained a coveted foothold in Tuscany. The 
Florentines sided with his numerous enemies, all of 
whom were anxious to prevent the formation of an 
Italian sole monarchy. Visconti was victorious, but 
he died in 1402, whereupon Florence at once laid siege 
to Pisa. In 1405 Giovanni Maria Visconti sold the 
town to the Florentines for 200,000 florins; but the 
Pisans continued to defend their city, and it was not 
till 1406 that Gino Capponi captured it. A revolt that 
broke out soon after the surrender was repressed with 
great severity. The purchase (1421) of the port of 
Leghorn from Genoa for 100,000 gold florins gave 
Florence at last a free passage to the sea, nor did the 
citizens long delay to compete with Venice and Genoa 
for the trade of the African and Levantine coasts 
(1421). In 1415 the new constitutions of the republic 
were promulgated. They were drawn up by the fa- 
mous jurists Paolo di Castro and Bartolommeo Volpi 
of the University of Florence. 

Tue Mepici.—Naturally enough, these numerous 
wars were very costly. Consequently early in the 
fifteenth century the taxes increased greatly and 
with them the popular discontent, despite the strongly 
democratic character of the city government. Cer- 
tain families now began to assume a certain promi- 
nence. Maso degli Albizzi was captain of the people 
for thirty years; after his death other families sought 
the leadership. Giovanni di Bicci de’ Medici, to bring 
about a more equal distribution of taxation, proposed 
the catasto, i. e. an income-tax. This made him very 
popular and he was proclaimed Gonfaloniere for life 
(1421). His son Cosimo (d. 1464) inherited his im- 
mense riches and popularity, but his generosity 
brought him under suspicion. The chief men of the 
greater guilds, and especially the Albizzi family, 
charged him with a desire to overthow the govern- 
ment and he was exiled to Padua (1433). In 1434 the 
new Signoria, favourable to Cosimo, recalled him and 
gave him the proud title of Pater Patric, i. e. father 
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of his country. In 1440 the Albizzi were outlawed, 
and Cosimo found his path clear. He scrupulously re- 
tained the old form of government, and refrained from 
all arbitrary measures. He was open-handed, built 
palaces and villas, also churches (San Marco, San Lor- 
enzo); his costly and rare library was open to all; he 

atronized scholars and encouraged the arts. With 
pe began the golden age of the Medici. The republic 
now annexed the district of Casentino, taken from the 
Visconti at the Peace of Gavriana (1441). Cosimo’s 
son Piero was by no means equal to his father; never- 
theless the happy ending of the war against Venice, 
the former ally of Florence, shed glory on the Medici 
name. Piero died in 1469, whereupon his sons Lor- 
enzo and Giuliano were created “princes of the State” 
(principt dello Stato). In 1478 occurred the conspir- 
acy of the Pazzi, to whose ambitious plans Lorenzo 
was an obstacle. A plot was formed to kill the two 
Medici brothers in the cathedral on Easter Sunday; 
Giuliano fell, but Lorenzo escaped. The authors of 
the plot, among them Francesco Salviati, Archbishop 
of Pisa, perished at the hands of the angry populace. 
Sixtus [V, whose nephew Girolamo Riario was also an 
accomplice, laid the town under an interdict because of 
the murder of Salviati and the Pazzi, and supported by 
the King of Naples threatened to go to war. Hostili- 
ties had actually begun, when Lorenzo set out for 
Naples and by his diplomatic tact induced King AI- 
fonso to make peace (1480); this obliged the pope also 
to come to terms. Meanwhile, despite his almost un- 
limited influence, Lorenzo refused to be anything else 
than the foremost citizen of Florence. With the ex- 
ception of Siena, all Tuscany now acknowledged the 
tule of Florence and offered the spectacle of an exten- 
sive principality governed by a republic of free and 
equal citizens. Lorenzo died in 1492. (See the life of 
Lorenzo by Roscoe, Liverpool, 1795, and often re- 

rinted; also the German life by A. von Reumont, 
Telpais 1874, and Eng. tr. by R. Harrison, London, 
1876. 

Lorenzo was succeeded by his son, Piero, but he did 
not long retain popularity, especially after he had 
ceded the fortresses of Pietra Santa and Pontremoli to 
Charles VIII of France, who entered Italy with the 
avowed purpose of overthrowing the Aragonese do- 
minion in Naples. The popular displeasure reached 
its acme when Piero pawned the towns of Pisa and 
Leghorn to the French king. He was driven out and 
the former republican government restored. Charles 
VIII entered Florence and endeavoured to have 
Piero’s promises honoured; but the firmness of Piero 
Capponi and a threatened uprising of the people 
forced the French king to quit Tuscany (1494). There 
were at that time three parties in Florence: the Medi- 
cean party, known as the Palleschi (from the palle or 
little balls in the Medici coat of arms), the oligarchic 
republicans, called the Arrabiati (enraged), and the 
democrats or Piagnoni (weepers). The last had for 
chief the Dominican friar, Girolamo Savonarola of 
Ferrara, who hoped by their aid to restore in Florence 

iety and a Christian discipline of life, i. e. to establish 
in the city the Kingdom of Christ. In fact, Christ was 
publicly proclaimed Lord or Signore of Florence (Rex 

opuli Florentini). (For the irreligious and rational- 
istic elements in the city at this period see Guicctar- 
pint and MAcuHrAVELLI). Savonarola’s intemperate 
speeches were the occasion of his excommunication, 
and in 1498 he was publicly burned. The Arrabiati 
were then in power. In 1512 Cardinal Giovanni de’ 
Medici purchased at a great price the support of the 
Spanish captain Cardona and sent him to Florence to 
demand the return of the Medici. Fearing worse evils 
the people consented, and Lorenzo II, gon of Piero, 
was recalled as pre’ Cardinal Giovanni, however, 
kept the reins of power in his own hands. As Leo X 
he sent thither Cardinal Giulio de’ Medici (the natural 
son of Giuliano), afterwards Clement VII. The family 
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had now reached the acme of its power and prestige. 
The sack of Rome (1527) and the misfortunes of Cle- 
ment VII caused a third exile of the Medici. Ippo- 
lito and Alessandro, cousins of the pope, were driven 
out. ; 

In the peace concluded between Emperor Charles V 
and Clement VII it was agreed that the Medici rule 
should be restored in Florence. The citizens, how- 
ever, would not listen to this, and prepared for resist- 
ance. Their army was defeated at Gavinana (1530) 
through the treachery of their general, Malatesta Ba- 
glioni. A treaty was then made with the emperor, 
Florence paid a heavy war-indemnity and recalled 
the exiles, and the pope granted a free amnesty. On 
5 July, 1531, Alessandro de’ Medici returned and took 
the title of Duke, promising allegiance to the emperor. 
Clement VII dictated a new constitution, in which 
among other things the distinction between the greater 
and the lesser guilds was removed. Alessandro was a 
man of dissolute habits, and was stabbed to death by a 
distant relative, Lorenzino (1536), no better, but more 
clever, than Alessandro. The murderer fled at once 
from Florence. The party of Alessandro now offered 
the ducal office to Cosimo de’ Medici, son of Giovanni 
delle Bande Nere. He avenged the death of Alessan- 
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dro and finally transformed the government into an 
absolute principality. This he did by gradually equal- 
izing the political status of the inhabitants of Florence 
and of the subject cities and districts. This is the last 
stage in the political history of Florence as a distinct 
state; henceforth the political history of the city is 
that of the Grand Duchy of Tuscany. When the new 
Kingdom of Italy was proclaimed in 1861 Florence was 
chosen as the seat of government and remained such 
till 1871. 

Few cities have affected more profoundly the course 
of civilization. In many ways mankind has drawn 
from Florence its highest inspiration. Among the 
great poets Dante was a Florentine, while Petrarch and 
Boccaccio were sons of Florentines. Among the great 
painters Giotto found in Florence patronage and a 

roper field for his genius. Fra Angelico (Giovanni da 
Piscls) was a Florentine, likewise Masaccio and Dona- 
tello. Unrivalled sculptors, like Lorenzo Ghiberti and 
Michelangelo, architects like Brunelleschi, universal 
savants like Leone Battista Alberti, shine like brilliant 
gems in the city’s diadem of fame, and mark in some 
respects the highest attainments of humanity. Flor- 
ence was long the chief centre of the Renaissance, the 
leaders of which were either citizens or welcome guests 
of that city, e. g. Michael Chrysoloras, Giovanni Argi- 
ropulo, Leonardo Bruni, Cristoforo Landolfo, Niccold 
Niccoli, Pico della Mirandola, and others scarcely less 
distinguished for their devotion to Greek and Latin 
literature, philosophy, art, and antiquities. It was 
capable at the same time of an incredible enthusiasm 
for Plato, whom men like Marsilio Ficino wished to 
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see canonized (Sieveking, Gesch. der platon. Akademie 
zu Florenz, Gottingen, 1812), and of an equally pas- 
sionate zeal for the restoration of all things in Christ 
(see SAVONAROLA). For its réle in the restoration and 
development of classical literary taste, both Greek 
and Latin, see Humanism, and for its share in the 
growth of the fine arts see RENAISSANCE. 

INSTITUTIONS AND Burip1nas.—Florence is the seat 
of a university, and possesses also an institute of social 
science, conservatory of music, a botanical garden, and 
an observatory (astronomical, meteorological, and 
seismological). Various scientifie societies have their 
centres there, e. g. the Accademia della Crusca, whose 
famous Italian dictionary is one of the glories of the 
city. The city has four libraries containing many 
rare manuscripts. The Biblioteca Nazionale, one of 
the largest and most important in Europe, founded in 
1861 by merger of the famous Magliabecchiana and 
the former (Pitti) Bibliotheca Palatina; the Lauren- 
tiana, founded in 1444 by Cosimo de’ Medici; the 
Marucelliana, containing a collection of brasses; the 
Riccardiana. The State archives are the most im- 
portant in Italy. Various art collections are: the 
Uffizi Gallery; the Pitti, in the old palace of the grand 
dukes; the archeological museum with its fine collec- 
tion of coins and tapestries; the Museum of the Duo- 
mo or cathedral; the Accademia delle belle arti (Acad- 
emy of the Fine Arts); and the Casa Buonarroti (house 
of Michelangelo). The charitable institutions include: 
the Great Hospital (Arcispedale) of Santa Maria 
Nuova (1800 beds), founded in 1285 by Falco Porti- 
nari, the father of Dante’s Beatrice; the Hospital of the 
Innocents, or Foundling Hospital (1421); a home for 
the blind; an insane asylum, and many private chari- 
ties. 

Among the numerous charitable works of Florence 
the most popularly known is that of the “Confrater- 
nitd della Misericordia”, founded in 1244, and at- 
tached to the oratory of that name close by the cathe- 
dral. Its members belong to all classes of Florentine 
society, the highest as well as the lowest, and are 
bound to quit all work or occupation at the sound of 
the oratory bell, and hasten to any scene of accident, 
violent illness, sudden death, and the like. The cos- 
tume of the brotherhood is a rough black robe and gir- 
dle, with a hood that completely covers the head ex- 
cept two loopholes for the eyes. Thus attired, a little 
group may frequently be seen hastening through the 
streets of Florence, bearing on their shoulders the sick 
or the dead to the specific institution that is to care for 
them (Bakounine, ‘La miséricorde 4 Florence” in 
“Le Correspondant”, 1884, 805-26). 

The chief industries are the manufacture of majol- 
ica ware, the copying of art works and their sale, also 
the manufacture of felt and straw hats. 

The more noted of the public squares of Florence 
are the Piazza della Signoria (Palazzo Vecchio, Loggia 
de’ Lanzi, and the historic fountain by Ammannati) ; 
the Piazza del Duomo; the Piazza di Santa Croce, with 
its monument to Dante; the Piazza di Santa Maria 
Novella, adorned by two obelisks. Among the fa- 
mous churches of Florence are the following: Santa 
Maria del Fiore, otherwise the Duomo or cathedral, 
begun in 1296 by Arnolfo del Cambio, consecrated in 
1436 by Eugene IV, and called del Fiore (of the flower), 
either in reference to the name of the city or to the 
municipal arms, a red lily on a white ground. It is 
about 140 yards long, and badly agate nas The 
admirable Campanile was begun by Giotto, but fin- 
ished by Taddeo Gaddi (1334-36). The majestic 
dome is by Brunelleschi (1420) and furnished inspira- 
tion to Michelangelo for the dome of St. Peter’s. The 
fagade was not completed until 1887; the bronze doors 
are also a work of recent date. The Baptistery of San 
Giovanni dates from the seventh century; it was re- 
modelled in 1190, again in the fifteenth century, and is 
octagonal in form, San Giovanni was the old cathe- 
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dral of Florence, around which in Lombard times 
(seventh and eighth centuries) the city grew up. Some 
have maintained that it rises on the site of an ancient 
temple of Mars. Dante mentions it twice with ven- 
eration in the Paradiso (xv, 136-37; xvi, 25-27). 
The three massive bronze doors of the Baptistery are 
unparalleled in the world; one of them is the work of 
Andrea Pisano (1330), the remaining two are the 
masterpieces of Lorenzo Ghiberti (1403-47), and were 
declared by Michelangelo fit to serve as the gates 
of paradise. Santa Croce (Franciscans) is a Gothic 
church (1294-1442), with frescoes by Giotto and his 
school. It is a kind of national Pantheon, and con- 
tains monuments to many illustrious Italians. In the 
cloister stands the chapel of the Pazzi family, the work 
of Brunelleschi, with many rich friezes by the della 
Robbia. (Ozanam, “Sainte Croix de Florence” in 
“Poétes franciscains ital.”, Paris, 1852, 273-80). 
Santa Maria Novella, the Dominican counterpart of 
Santa Croce, begun in 1278 by Fra Jacopo Talenti da 
Nipozzano, is also a Gothic edifice. The fagade is by 
Leone Battista Alberti. The church contains frescoes 
by Oreagna, Ghirlandaio, and Fra Lippo Lippi. In its 
Ruccellai chapel is the famous Madonna of Cimabue. 
Or San Michele, a unique artistic monument, was 
meant originally, it is said, for a corn-market, but was 
remodelled in 1336. On the exterior walls are to be 
seen admirable statues of the patron saints of the 
various Florentine guilds, the work of Verrocchio, 
Donatello, Ghiberti, and others. San Lorenzo, dedi- 
cated in 393 under the holy bishop Zanobius by St. 
Ambrose, with a sermon yet preserved (P. L., XIV, 
107), was altered to its present shape (1421-61) by 
Brunelleschi and Manetti at the instance of Cosimo de’ 
Medici. It contains in its sacristies (Nuova, Vecchia) 
tombs of the Medici by Verrocchio, and more famous 
ones by Michelangelo. San Marco (1290), with its 
adjacent convent decorated in fresco by Fra Angelico 
was the home also of Fra Bartolommeo della Porta, 
and of Savonarola. Santissima Trinita contains fres- 
coes by Ghirlandaio. Santa Maria del Carmine, con- 
tains the Brancacci Chapel, with frescoes by Masaccio, 
Masolino, and Filippino Lippi. Other monumental 
or historic churches are the Santissima Annunziata 
(mother-house of the Servites) and the Renaissance 
church of Ognissanti (Franciscan). 

Several Benedictine abbeys have had much to do 
with the ecclesiastical history of Florence. Among 
them are San Miniato, on the Arno, about twenty-one 
miles from Florence, restored in the eleventh century, 
since the seventeenth century an episcopal see (Cap- 
pelletti, ‘““Chiese d’ Italia”, Venice, 1862, XVII, 305- 
47; Rondoni, “Memorie storiche di San Miniato”’, 
Venice, 1877, p. 1148); La Badia di Santa Maria, 
founded in 977 (Galletti, Ragionamenti dell’ origine e 
de’ primi tempi delia Badia Fiorentina, Rome, 1773); 
San Salvatore a Settimo, founded in 988; Vallombrosa 
founded in 1039 by St. John Gualbert. All of these 
being within easy reach of the city, exercised strong 
religious influence, particularly in the long conflict 
between the Church and the Empire. Besides the pub- 
lic buildings already mentioned, we may note the Log- 
gia del Bigallo, the Palazzo del Podesta (1255) now 
used as a museum, the Palazzo Strozzi, Palazzo Ric- 
cardi, Palazzo Rucellai, and several other private edi- 
fices of architectural and historic interest. 

EpiscopaL SuccEssion.—St. Frontinus is said by 
local tradition to have been the first bishop and a dis- 
ciple of St. Peter. In the Decian persecution St. Mini- 
atus (San Miniato) is said to have suffered martyrdom. 
It is to him that is dedicated the famous church of the 
same name on the hill overlooking the city. It has 
been Pogeosted that Miniatus is but a form of Minias 
(Mena), the name of a saint who suffered at Alexan- 
dria. In 313 we find Bishop Felix mentioned as 
present that year at a Roman synod. About 400 we- 
meet with the above-mentioned St. Zanobius. In the 
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following centuries Florence sank into obscurity, and 
little is known of its civil or ecclesiastical life. With St. 
Reparatus (fl. 679), the patron of the Duomo, begins 
the unbroken line of episcopal succession. Among 
the best known of its medieval bishops are Gerardo, 
later. Pope Nicholas IT and author (1059) of the fa- 
mous decree on papal elections; Pietro of Pavia, whom 
another Florentine, San Pietro Aldobrandini (Petrus 
Igneus), convicted of simony (1062); Ranieri (1101), 
who preached that Antichrist had already come 
(Mansi, Suppl. Cone., II, 217); Ardengho, under 
whom was fought (1245) a pitched battle with the 
Patarini or Catharist heretics; Antonio Orso (1309), 
’ who roused all Florence, and even his clergy, against 
the German Emperor Henry VII; Angelo Acciaiuoli 
(1383), a zealous worker for the extinction of the 
Western Schism; Francesco Zabarella (1410), cardinal, 
eanonist, and philosopher, prominent at the Council 
of Constance. When in 1434 the see became vacant, 
Pope Eugene IV did it the honour to rule it in person. 
Other archbishops of Florence were Cardinal Giovanni 
Vitelleschi, captain of Eugene IV’s army; the Domini- 
ean St. Antoninus Forcillioni, d. 1459; Cosimo de’ 
Pazzi (1508), a learned humanist and philosopher; 
Antonio Martini, translator of the Bible into Italian 
(1781). In 1809 Napoleon, to the great dissatisfac- 
tion of the diocese, imposed on Florenceas its arch- 
bishop Monsignor d’Osmond, Bishop of Nancy. To 
Eugenio Cecconi (1874-88) we owe an (unfinished) 
“Storia del concilio ecumenico Vaticano” (Rome, 
1872-79). Archbishop Alfonso Maria Mistrangelo, of 
the Society of the Pious Schools (Scuole Pie), was born 
at Savona, in 1852, and transferred (19 June, 1899) 
from Pontremoli to Florence. 

Saints and Popes.—Florence is the mother of many 
saints. Besides those already mentioned, there are 
Bl. Uberto degli Uberti, Bl. Luca Mongoli, Bl. Dome- 
nico Bianchi, Bl. Antonio Baldinucci, St. Catherine 
de’ Ricci, St. Mary Magdalen de’ Pazzi, and St. Philip 
Neri. The Florentine popes are: Leo X (1513-21), 
Clement VII (1523-34), Clement VIII (1592-1605), 
Leo XI (1605), Urban VIII (1623-44), and Clement 
XII (1730-40). 

Since 1420 Florence has been an archdiocese; its suf- 
fragan sees are: Borgo San Sepolcro, Colle di Val 
d’Elsa, Fiesole, San Miniato, Modigliana, and the 
united Dioceses of Pistoia and Prato. The Archdio- 
cese of Florence has 800 secular and 336 regular clergy; 
479 parishes and 1900 churches, chapels, and orator- 
ies; 200 theological students; 44 monasteries (men) 
and 80 convents (women). In 1907 the population of 
the archdiocese, almost exclusively Catholic, was 
500,000. 

The literature of this subject is so extensive that only a few 
titles can be here given. General bibliographies will be found 
in Cupvauier, Topo-bibl. (Paris, 1894—), s. v., and P. Br- 
Gazzi, Firenze e contorni, manuale bibliographico-biografico (Flor- 
ence, 1893), 360. EccursrasTicAL:—CApPELLETTI, Le chiese 
d'Italia (Venice, 1861), XVI, 407-12; Crerracuini, Cronologia 
sacra dei vescovi ed arcivescovi di Firenze (Florence, 1716); 
Lamio, Sacre Ecc. Florentine Monumenta (Florence, 1738); 
Gort, Hagiologium Ecc. Florent. (Florence, 1787); Ricwa, 
Notizie istoriche delle chiese fiorentine (Florence, 1754-62); 
Coccut, Le chiese di Firenze dal secolo IV fino al secolo vee 
(Florence, 1903). he reader may also consult the seven- 
teenth-century documentary work of Ucuetu, Italia Sacra, 
III, 14 sqq., and F. M. Fiorentini, Hetrusce pietatis origines 
(Lucca, 1701); also CIANFoGNI (ed. MorEeNt), Memorie istoriche 
della Ambrosiana basilica di San Lorenzo (Florence, 1804, 1816, 
17); Lumacui, Memorie storiche dell’ antica basilica di San Gio- 
vanm di Firenze (Florence, 1782) and G. Brrani, Memorie storiche 
dell’ antica basilica di San Giovanni di Firenze (Florence, 1886); 
Gopxin, The Monastery of San Marco in Florence (London, 
1887). For the hospitals and other charitable works of Flor- 
ence, see PassmRINi, Storia degli. stabilimenti di beneficenza della 
evtta di Firenze (Florence, 1853).—For the ecclesiastical sciences 
in Florence see CERRACHINI, Catalogo generale de’ teologi della 

univ. Fiorentina (Florence, 1725); Ipem, Fast teologici 
(Florence, 1738); Scuirr, L’ Universita degli studi in Firenze 
(Bologna, 1887). 

Cryii:—Florentine historiography is very rich, and may best 
be studied in special introductory works like Batzani1, Le 
Cronache d’ Italia (Milan, 1884), also in Eng. tr., S. P. C. K.; cf. 
Hecen, Ueber die Anfiinge der florentinischen Geschichtschrei- 
bung in SyBeEL, Hist. Zeitschrift (1876), XX XV, 32-63; also the 
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pertinent writings of ScurrreR-Borcuorst, e. g. Florentiner 
Studien (Leipzig, 1873). For the Historie Fiorentine, or Chron- 
tca of GIOVANNI VILLANI (d. 1348), see the Turin edition (1879) 
and for the still more celebrated Historie Fiorentine, libri VIII of 
MACHIAVELLI see the PasseRINI edition (Florence, 1873), and 
the Eng. tr. in Bohn’s Standard Library (1847). Among the 
modern comprehensive histories of Florence may be mentioned: 
Capront, Storia della repubblica fiorentina (3d ed., Florence, 
1886); Vinuarr, Storia di Firenze (Milan, 1890); Ipem, I due 
primi secoli della storia di Firenze (Florence, 1893-98); Prr- 
RENS, Histoire de Florence depuis ses origines jusqu’a la domina- 
tion des Médici (9 vols., Paris, 1877-90); Harrwic, Quellen und 
Forschungen zur iilteren Geschichte der Stadt Florenz (Marburg, 
1878). Much important material, both ecclesiastical and civil, 
for the medieval history of Florence, is found in Muratorr’s 
famous collection of medieval Italian annals and chronicles: 
Scriptores Rerum Italicarum, 28 folio volumes (Milan, 1723- 
1751; new ed. small quarto, 1900 sqq.). 

MISCELLANEOUS:—YRIARTE, Florence, l'histoire, les Médicis, 
les humanistes, les lettres, les arts (Paris, 1880), tr. (London, 
1882); Kuernpaun, Florenz in Wort wnd Bild (Leipzig, 1888); 
MorenI, Notizie istoriche dei contorni di Firenze (Florence, 
1790-96); OxurpHaNntT, The Makers of Florence, Dante, Giotto, 
Savonarola and their City (London, 1880); E. M. Cuerkn, Flor- 
ence in the Time of Dante in Dublin Review (1879), LXXXV, 
279. The writings of Ruskin (1819-1900) on Italian art 
abound with studies and impressions of the Florentine artists. 
Symonps, The Age of the Renaissance (London, 1882—) deals 
at great length with the literary and political figures of Floren- 
tine history in the fifteenth century; in ecclesiastical matters he 
is not unfrequently prejudiced, insular, and unduly harsh. 
The German writings of yon RrumonT have also done much to 
make better known the medieval influence and prestige of the 
great city by the Arno. 

U. BEntent, 


CouNcIL oF FLORENCE, the Seventeenth Gicumeni- 
cal Council, was, correctly speaking, the continuation 
of the Council of Ferrara, transferred to the Tuscan 
capital because of the pest, or, indeed, a continuation 
of the Council of Basle, which was convoked in 1431 
by Martin V. In the end the last-named assembly 
became a revolutionary conciliabulum, and is to be 
judged variously, according as we consider the manner 
of its convocation, its membership, or its results. 
Generally, however, it is ranked as an cecumenical 
council until the decree of dissolution in 1437. After 
its transfer to Ferrara, the first session of the council 
was held 10 Jan., 1438. Eugene IV proclaimed it the 
regular continuation of the Council of Basle, and hence 
its cecumenical character is admitted by all. 

The Council of Constance (1414-18) had seen the 
growth of a fatal theory, based on the writings of Will- 
iam Durandus (Guillaume Durant), John of Paris, 
Marsiglio of Padua, and William of Occam, i. e. the 
conciliar theory that proclaimed the superiority of the 
council over the pope. It was the outcome of much 
previous conflict and embitterment; was hastily 
voted in a time of angry confusion by an incompetent 
body; and, besides leading eventually to the deplor- 
able articles of the “Declaratio Cleri Gallicani” (see 
GALLICANISM), almost provoked at the time new 
schisms. Influenced by this theory, the members of 
the Council of Constance promulgated in the thirty- 
fifth general session (9 Oct., 1417) five decrees, the 
first being the famous decree known as “ Frequens”, 
according to which an cecumenical council should be 
held every ten years. In other words, the council was 
henceforth to be a permanent, indispensable institution, 
that is, a kind of religious parliament meeting at regu- 
lar intervals, and including amongst its members the 
ambassadors of Catholic sovereigns; hence the ancient 
papal monarchy, elective but absolute, was to give 
way to a constitutional oligarchy. 

While Martin V, naturally enough, refused to recog- 
nize these decrees, he was unable to make headway 
openly against a movement which he considered fatal. 
In accordance, therefore, with the decree “ Frequens” 
he convoked an cecumenical council at Pavia for 1423, 
and later, yielding to popular opinion, which even 
many cardinals countenanced, summoned a new coun- 
cil at Basle to settle the difficulties raised by the anti- 
Hussite wars. A Bull of 1 Feb., 1431, named as presi- 
dent of the council Giuliano Cesarini, Cardinal of 
Sant’ Angelo, whom the pope had sent to Germany to 
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preach a crusade against the Hussites. Martin V 
died suddenly (20 Feb., 1431), before the Bull of con- 
vocation and the legatine faculties reached Cesarini. 
However, the new pope, Eugene IV (Gabriele Condol- 
mieri), confirmed the acts of his predecessor with the 
reservation that further events might cause him to 
revoke his decision. He referred probably to the 
reunion of the Greek Church with Rome, discussed be- 
tween Martin V and the Byzantine emperor (John 
Palzologus), but put off by reason of the pope’s death. 
Eugene LV laboured most earnestly for reunion, which 
he was destined to see accomplished in the Council 
of Ferrara-Florence. The Council of Basle had be- 
gun in arather burlesque way. Canon Beaupére of 
Besancon, who had been sent from Basle to Rome, 
gaye the pope an unfavourable and exaggerated ac- 
count of the temper of the people of Basle and its en- 
virons. Eugene IV thereupon dissolved the council 
before the close of 1431, and convoked it anew at 
Bologna for the summer of 1433, providing at the same 
time for the participation of the Greeks. Cesarini, 
however, had already opened the council at Basle, and 
now insisted vigorously that the aforesaid papal act 
should be withdrawn. Yielding to the aggressive 
attitude of the Basle assembly, whose members pro- 
claimed anew the conciliar theory, Eugene IV gradu- 
ally modified his attitude towards them, and exhibited 
in general, throughout these painful dissensions, a 
very conciliatory temper. 

Many reform-decrees were promulgated by the 
council, and, though never executed, contributed 
towards the final rupture. Ultimately, theunskilful 
negotiations of the council with the Greeks on the ques- 
tion of reunion moved Eugene IV to transfer it to 
Ferrara. The embassy sent from Basle to Constan- 
tinople (1435), Giovanni di Ragusa, Heinrich Henger, 
and Simon Fréron, insisted obstinately on holding at 
Basle the council which was to promote the union of 
the two Churches, but in this matter the Byzantine 
Emperor refused to give way. With all the Greeks he 
wished the council to take place in some Italian city 
near the sea, preferably in Southern Italy. At Basle 
the majority insisted, despite the Greeks, that the 
council of reunion should be convoked at Avignon, but 
a minority sided with the Greeks and was by them 
recognized as the true council. Hereupon Eugene 
IV approved the action of the minority (29 May, 1437), 
and for this was summoned to appear before the coun- 
cil. He replied by dissolving it on 18 September. 
Wearied of the obstinacy of the majority at Basle, 
‘Cardinal Cesarini and his adherents then quitted the 
city and went to Ferrara, whither Eugene IV, as 
stated above, had transferred the council by decree of 
30 December, 1437, or 1 January, 1438. 

The Ferrara Council opened on 8 January, 1438, 
under the presidency of Cardinal Niccold Albergati, 
whom the pope had commissioned to represent him 
until he could appear in person. It had, of course, no 
other objects than those of Basle, i. e. reunion of 
the Churches, reforms, and the restoration of peace 
between Christian peoples. The first session of the 
council took place 10 January, 1438. It declared the 
‘Council of Basle transferred to Ferrara, and annulled 
in advance any and all future decrees of the Basle 
assembly. When Eugene IV heard that the Greeks 
were nearing the coast of Italy, he set off (24 January) 
for Ferrara and three days later made his solemn entry 
into the city. The manner of voting was first dis- 
cussed by the members of the council. Should it be, 
as at Constance, by nations (nationes), or by commit- 
tees (commissiones)? It was finally decided to divide 
the members into three estates: (1) the cardinals, 
archbishops, and bishops; (2) the abbots and prel- 
ates; (3) the doctors and other members. In order 
that the vote of any estate might count, it was resolved 
that a majority of two-thirds should be required, and it 
was hoped that this provision would remove all pos- 
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sibility of the recurrence of the regrettable dissensions 
at Constance. At the second public session (15 Feb- 
ruary) these decrees were ponies and the pope 
excommunicated the members of the Basle assembly, 
which still continued to sit. The Greeks soon ap- 
peared at Ferrara, headed by Emperor John Palzolo- 
gus and Joasaph, the Patriarch of Constantinople, and 
numbered about seven hundred. The solemn sessions 
of the council began on 9 April, 1438, and were held in 
the cathedral of Ferrara under the presidency of the 
pope. On the Gospel side of the altar rose the (unoc- 
cupied) throne of the Western Emperor (Sigismund of 
Luxemburg), who had died only a month previously; 
on the Epistle side was placed the throne of the Greek 
Emperor. Besides the emperor and his brother Deme- 
trius, there were present, on the part of the Greeks, 
Joasaph, the Patriarch of Constantinople; Antonius, 
the Metropolitan of Heraclea; Gregory Hamma, the 
Protosyncellus of Constantinople (the last two repre- 
senting the Patriarch of Alexandria); Marcus Eugeni- 
cus of Ephesus; Isidore of Kiey (representing the 
Patriarch of Antioch); Dionysius, Bishop of Sardes 
(representing the Patriarch of Jerusalem); Bessarion, 
Archbishop of Nica; Balsamon, the chief chartophy- 
lax; Syropulos, the chief ecclesiarch, and the Bishops 
of Monembasia, Lacedemon, and Anchielo. In the 
discussions the Latins were represented principally by 
Cardinal Giuliano Cesarini and Cardinal Niceold Al- 
bergati; Andrew, Archbishop of Rhodes; the Bishop 
of Forli; the Dominican John of Turrecremata; and 
Giovanni di Ragusa, provincial of Lombardy. 
Preliminary discussions brought out the main points 
of difference hetwesn the Greeks and the Latins, viz. 
the Procession of the Holy Spirit, the azymes, purga- 
tory, and the primacy. During these preliminaries 
the zeal and good intentions of the Greek Emperor 
were evident. Serious discussion began apropos of 
the doctrine of purgatory. Cesarini and Turrecre- 
mata were the chief Latin speakers, the latter in par- 
ticular engaging in a violent discussion with Marcus 
Eugenicus. Bessarion, speaking for the Greeks, made 
clear the divergency of opinion existing among the 
Greeks themselves on the question of purgatory. 
This stage of the discussion closed on 17 July, where- 
upon the council rested for a time,and the Greek Em- 
peror took advantage of the respite to join eagerly in 
the pleasures of the chase with the Duke of Ferrara. 
When the council met again (8 Oct., 1438), the 
chief (indeed, thenceforth the only) subject of discus- 
sion was the Filiogue. The Greeks were represented 
by Bessarion, Marcus Eugenicus, Isidore of Kiev, 
Gemistus Plethon, Balsamon, and Xantopulos; on the 
Latin side were Cardinals Cesarini and Niccolé Alber- 
gati, the Archbishop of Rhodes, the Bishop of Forli, 
and Giovanni di Ragusa. In this and the following 
fourteen sessions, the Filioque was the sole subject of 
discussion. In the fifteenth session it became clear 
that the Greeks were unwilling to consent to the inser- 
tion of this expression in the Creed, although it was 
imperative for the good of the church and as a safe- 
guard against future heresies. Many Greeks began to 
despair of realizing the projected union and spoke of 
returning to Constantinople. To this the emperor 
would not listen; he still hoped for a reconciliation, 
and in the end succeeded in appeasing the heated 
spirits of his partisans. Eugene IV now announced 
his intention of transferring the council to Florence, 
in consequence of pecuniary straits and-the outbreak 
of the pest at Ferrara. Many Latins had already 
died, and of the Greeks the Metropolitan of Sardis 
and the entire household of Isidore of Kiev were at- 
tacked by the disease. The Greeks finally consented 
to the transfer, and in the sixteenth and last session at 
Ferrara the papal Bull was read, in both Latin and 
Greek, by which the council was transferred to Flor- 
ence (January, 1439). y 


The seventeenth session of the council (the first 
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at Florence) took place in the papal palace on 26 
February. In nine consecutive sessions, the Filio- 
que was the chief matter of discussion. In the last 
session but one (twenty-fourth of Ferrara, eighth 
of Florence) Giovanni di Ragusa set forth eae] the 
Latin doctrine in the following terms: “The Latin 
Church recognizes but one principle, one cause of the 
Holy Spirit, namely, the Father. It is from the 
Father that the Son holds his place in the ‘ Procession’ 
of the Holy Ghost. It is in this sense that the Holy 
Ghost proceeds from the Father, but He proceeds also 
from the Son.” In the last session, the same theolo- 
gian again expounded the doctrine, after which the 
public sessions were closed at the request of the 
Greeks, as it seemed useless to prolong further the 
theological discussions. At this juncture began the 
active efforts of Isidore of Kiev, and, as the result of 
further parleys, Eugene IV submitted four proposi- 
tions summing up the result of the previous discussion 
and exposing the weakness of the attitude of the 
Greeks. As the latter were loath to admit defeat, 
Cardinal Bessarion, in a special meeting of the Greeks, 
on 13 and 14 April, 1439, delivered his famous dis- 
course in favour of reunion, and was supported by 
Georgius Scholarius. Both parties now met again, 
after which, to put an end to all equivocation, the 
Latins drew up and read a declaration of their faith in 
which they stated that they did not admit two “ prin- 
cipia” in the Trinity, but only one, the productive 
power of the Father and the Son, and that the Holy 
Ghost proceeds also from the Son. They admitted, 
therefore, two hypostases, one action, one productive 

ower, and one product due to the substance and the 
ee of the Father and the Son. The Greeks 
met this statement with an equivocal counter-form- 
ula, whereupon Bessarion, Isidore of Kiev, and Doro- 
theus of Mitylene, encouraged by the emperor, came 
out strongly in favour of the ez filio. 

The reunion of the Churches was at last really in 
sight. When, therefore, at the request of the em- 
peror, Eugene IV promised the Greeks the military 
and financial help of the Holy See as a consequence of 
the projected reconciliation, the Greeks declared (3 
June, 1439) that they recognized the procession of the 
Holy Ghost, from the Father and the Son as from one 
“principium” (dépx%4) and from one cause (airla). On 
8 June, a final agreement was reached concerning this 
doctrine. The Latin teaching respecting the azymes 
and purgatory was also accepted by the Greeks. As 
to the primacy, they declared that they would grant 
the pope all the privileges he had before the schism. 
An amicable agreement was also reached regarding the 
form of consecration in the Mass (see Eprk Lysis). 
Almost simultaneously with these measures the Patri- 
arch of Constantinople died, 10 June; not, however, 
before he had drawn up and signed a declaration in 
which he admitted the Filioque, purgatory, and the 
papal primacy. Nevertheless the reunion of the 
Churches was not yet an accomplished fact. The 
Greek representatives insisted that their aforesaid 
declarations were only their personal opinions; and as 
they stated that it was still necessary to obtain the 
assent of the Greek Church in syned assembled, seem- 
ingly insuperable difficulties threatened to annihilate 
all that had so far been achieved. On 6 July, how- 
ever, the famous decree of union (Letentur Ceeli), the 
original of which is still preserved in the Laurentian 
Library at Florence, was formally announced in the 
cathedral of that city. The council was over, as far 


as the Greeks were concerned, and they departed at 


once. The Latin members remained to promote the 
reunion with the other Eastern Churches—the Ar- 
menians (1439), the Jacobites of Syria (1442), the 
tamians, between the Tigris and the Euphrates 
(1444), the Chaldeans or Nestorians, and the Maronites 
of lie (1445). This last was theconcluding public 
act of the Council of Florence, the proceedings of 
. VI—8 
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which from 1443 onwards took place in the Lateran 
palace at Rome. 

The erudition of Bessarion and the energy of Isidore 
of Kiev were chiefly responsible for the reunion of the 
Churches as accomplished at Florence. The question 
now was to secure its adoption in the East. For this 

urpose Isidore of Kiev was sent to Russia as papal 
egate and cardinal, but the Muscovite princes, jealous 
of their religious independence, refused to abide by the 
decrees of the Council of Florence. Isidore was thrown 
into prison, but afterwards escaped and took refuge 
in Italy. Nor was any better headway made in the 
Greek Empire. The emperor remained faithful, but 
some of the Greek deputies, intimidated by the dis- 
content prevailing amongst their own people, deserted 
their position and soon fell back into the surround- 
ing mass of schism. The new emperor, Constantine, 
brother of John Paleologus, vainly endeavoured to 
overcome the opposition of the Byzantine clergy and 
people. Isidore of Kiev was sent to Constantinople 
to bring about the desired acceptance of the Floren- 
tine “Decretum Unionis” (Leetentur Ceeli), but, be- 
fore he could succeed in his mission, the city fell (1453) 
before the advancing hordes of Mohammed II. 

One advantage, at least, resulted from the Council 
of Florence: it proclaimed before both Latins and 
Greeks that the Roman pontiff was the foremost eccle- 
siastical authority in Christendom; and Eugene IV 
was able to arrest the schism which had been threat- 
ening the Western Church anew (see Baste, CounciL 
or). This council was, therefore, witness to the 
prompt rehabilitation of papal supremacy, and facili- 
tated the return of men like Avneas Sylvius Piccolo- 
mini, who in his youth had taken part in the Council 
of Basle, but ended by recognizing its erroneous 
attitude, and finally became pope under the name 
of Pius IT. 


Sources:—Dororuevs or Mirytensn, Historia concilii Flor- 
entint in Harpoutin, Collectio Conciliorum, IX, 397, 669 sqq., 
and in Mansi, Sacrorum conciliorum collectio (new ed., Paris, 
1901), XXI; ayia Kal oixoumeviky év PAwpevtia aivodsos 
(Rome, 1507); Acta sacri_cecumenici concilti Florentini collecta, 
disposita, illustrata per Justinianum (Rome, 1638); CreyGH- 
TON, ed., Vera historia unionis non vere inter Gracos et Latinos, 
sive concilit_ Florentint exactissima narratio, grece scripta per 
Sylvestrum Ae he (La Haye, 1660). Fora criticism of these 
sources see FROMMANN, Kritische Beitrige zur Geschichte der 
Florentiner Kircheneinigung, 46-82; Fra, Pius II vindicatus 
(Rome, 1823); Pérousn, Documents inédits relatifs aw concile de 
Bale in Bulletin historique et philologique du comité des travaux 
historiques et scientifiques (Paris, 1905), 364-399. 

Spectra, Works:—CRrEIGHTON (Anglican), A History of the 
Papacy from the Great Schism to the Sack of Rome (new ed., Lon- 
don, 1900), I; von WesspmMBera (antipapal), Die grossen 
Kirchenversammlungen des XV, and XVI. Jahrhunderts (Con- 
stance, 1840); Zuisman, Die Unionsverhandlungen zwischen der 
orientalischen und rimischen Kirche seit dem Anfange des 15. 
Jahrhunderts bis zum Concil von Ferrara (Vienna, 1858); Cris- 
ToPHE, Histoire de la papaulé pendant le quinziéme siecle (Lyons, 
1863); Crccont, Studi storict sul concilio di Firenze (Florence, 
1869), an important work; FRomMann, Kritische Beitrige zur 
Geschichte der Florentiner Kircheneinigung (Halle, 1872); Vasr, 
Le cardinal Bessarion (1403-1472). Etude sur la chrétienté et la 
renaissance vers le milieu du X V® siecle (Paris, 1878); H»retn, 
Conciliengeschichte (Freiburg im Br., 1879), VII, 426-821; 
Guiraup, L’ Etat pontifical aprés le grand schisme (Paris, 1897); 
Prerravutr-Dasot, Le duc de Bourgogne Philippe le Bon et le 
concile de Florence (Dijon, 1900); Curerren, Le pape Eugene IV 
(1431-1447) in Revue internationale de Théologie (1901), 150— 
170, 352-367; Manaper, Die Wahl Amedeos von Savoyen zum 
Papste durch das Baseler Konzil (Marburg, 1901); Pastor, 
Geschichte der Pipste seit dem Ausgange des Muttelalters, 1: Gesch- 
ichte der Papste im Zeitalter der Renaissance bis zur Wahl Pius II 

Freiburg im Br., 1901); Preriine, La Russie et le Saint Siege. 

tudes diplomatiques, I: Les Russes au concile de Florence (Paris, 
1902); A. PapaADopouLos, Mapxos 6 Evyevixos ws mathp dycos 
THs OpO0ddtov Kabodrckis "ExxAnoias in Byzantinische Zeitschrift 
1902), XI, 50-69; Preiswerk, Der Einfluss Aragons auf den 

rozess des Baseler Konzils gegen Papst Eugen IV. (Basle, 1902); 
SceRBINA, Literaturgeschichte der russischen Erzihlungen iiber 
die Florentiner Union, in Jahrbuch der hist. phil. Gesellschaft bet 
der kaiserl. neurussischen Universitat zu Odessa (1902), IX, sect. 7, 
139-186; Die Immakulata-Bulle der Vater des Baseler Konzils, 
1439, in Katholik (1903), third ser., XXVIII, 518-520; Ro- 
CHOLL, Bessarion, Studie zur Geschichte der Renaissance (Leipzig, 
1904); A. L., Le concile général et le grand schisme d’ Occident, in 
Revue des Sciences ecclésiastiques (Paris, 1904), XC, 342-349; 
AunmrR, La Moldavie au concile de Florence (Paris, 1904); 
Ptrovse, Le cardinal Louis Aleman, président du concile de 
Bale, et la fin du grand schisme (Paris, 1904); Carys. Papapo- 
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POULOS, XpovodoyiKov onpetwuna mept THs év DAwpevtiqa AnotiKis 
ovvddov in Néa Suwov (1905), II, 414-19; Nicholas of Cusa, 
Cardinal and Reformer in Catholic Quarterly Review (Philadel- 
phia, 1906), LXII, 120-147; K6nia, Kardinal Giordano Orsini, 
Bin Lebensbild aus der Zeit der grossen Konzilien und des Human- 
ismus (Freiburg im Br., 1906); Zxiacist1, Die Gesandschaft des 
Baseler Konzils nach Avignon und Konstantinopel, 14387-1438 
(Halle, 1908). 
L. VAN DER Essen. 


Florence of Worcester, English chronicler. All 
that is known of his personal history is that he was 
a monk of Worcester and that he died in 1118. His 
“Chronicon ex Chronicis’”’ is the first attempt made 
in England to write a universal chronicle from the 
creation onwards, but the universal part is based en- 
tirely on the work of Marianus Scotus an Irish monk 
who died at Mainz about 1082. To this Florence 
added a number of references to English history taken 


from Bede, the “ Anglo-Saxon Chronicle’’, and various - 


biographies. The portions borrowed from _ the 
“Chronicle’’ are of value because he used a version 
which has not been preserved. Florence begins to be 
an independent authority in 1030, and his “Chronicle’”’ 
goes down to 1117; it is annalistic in form, but a very 
useful record of events. John, another monk of 
Worcester, continued the “Chronicon’’ to 1141, and 
other writers took it down to 1295. It has been ed- 
ited for the English Historical Society by Benj. 
Thorpe (London, 1848-9, 2 vols.), and translated by 
Stevenson (Church Historians of England, Vol. II, pt. 
I, London, 1853); there is also an English version 
in Bohn’s Antiquarian Library (London, 1854). 

Dic. Nat. Biog., XIX, 335-6; Gross, Sources and Literature 
of English History etc. (London, 1900), No. 1866. 
F. F. Urqunart. 

Florentina, Saint, Virgin; b. towards the middle 
of the sixth century; d. about 612. The family of 
St. Florentina furnishes us with a rare example of 
lives genuinely religious, and actively engaged in fur- 
thering the best interests of Christianity. Sister of 
three Spanish bishops in the time of the Visigothic 
dominion (Leander, Isidore and Fulgentius), she con- 
secrated her virginity to God, and all four have been 
canonized by the Church. Florentina was born about 
the middle of the sixth century, being younger than 
her brother Leander, later Archbishop of Seville, but 
older than Isidore, who succeeded Leander as arch- 
bishop of the same see. Before his elevation to the 
episcopal dignity, Leander had been a monk, and it 
was through his influence that Florentina embraced 
the ascetic life. She associated with herself a number 
of virgins, who also desired to forsake the world, 
and formed them into a religious community. Later 
sources declare their residence to have been the con- 
vent of S. Maria de Valle near Ecija (Astigis), of which 
city her brother Fulgentius was bishop. In any case 
it is certain that she had consecrated herself to God 
before the year 600, as her brother Leander, who died 
either in the year 600 or 601, wrote for her guidance 
an extant work dealing with a nun’s rule of life and 
with contempt for the world (“Regula sive Libellus 
de institutione virginum et de contemptu mundi ad 
Florentinam sororem”, P. L. LX XII, 873 sqq.). In 
it the author lays down the rules according to which 
cloistered virgins consecrated to God should regulate 
their lives. He strongly advises them to avoid inter- 
course with women living in the world, and with men, 
especially youths; recommends strict temperance in 
eating and drinking, gives advice concerning the read- 
ing of and meditation on Holy Scripture, enjoins equal 
love and friendship for all those living together in 
community, and exhorts his sister earnestly to remain 
true to her holy state. Florentina regulated her life 
according to the advice of her brother, entered with 
fervour into the spirit of the religious life, and was 
honoured as a saint after her death. Her younger 
brother Isidore also dedicated to her his work “De 
fide catholica contra Judeos”, which he wrote at her 
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request. Florentina died early in the seventh century 
and is venerated as the patroness of the diocese of 
Plasencia. Her feast falls on 20 June. The name is 
written Florentia in the Roman martyrology, but 
Florentina is without doubt the correct form. 


Acta SS., June, IV, 18-20; cf. January, I, 972 sqq., and 
April, I, 331 sqq.; Ysprs, Hist. de la gloriosa virgen S. Floren- 


_ tina (Madrid, 1584); Wricur in Dict. Christ. Biog., s. v.; L»- 


cLERca, L’Espagne chrétienne (Paris, 1906), 275 sqq.; Gam 
Die Kirchengeschichte von Spanien (Ratisbon, 1862 & ie 2 
J. P. Kirscw. 


Florentini. See Taroposius. 


Florez, Enriqur, Spanish theologian, archeolo- 
gat, and historian; b. at Valladolid, 14 February, 1701; 
.at Madrid, 20 August, 1773. While still very young 
(1715) he joined the Order of St. Augustine, and there- 
after he devoted his entire life to great works on his- 
tory and antiquities, which are valuable contributions 
to the civil and ecclesiastical history of Spain. Hewas 
one of the most learned men produced by Spain, and 
on account of his learning enjoyed the respect and 
friendship of the most eminent men of his time. His 
best-known and most important work is “ La Espana 
Sagrada, 6 teatro geografico-histérico de la Iglesia de 
Espafia” (51 vols., Madrid, 1747 ), a work follow- 
ing the same plan as the “ Gallia christiana’”’ of Sainte- 
Marthe and the “Italia sacra” of Ughelli. It is a his- 
tory of the Church in Spain, with biographies of bishops, 
and its value is enhanced by the insertion of ancient 
documents which are not to be found elsewhere. But 
the work was of such large scope that he did not live to 
finish his task, so that, of the fifty-one volumes of 
which the history consists, Fl6rez wrote and published 
only a little more than half (twenty-nine volumes), the 
rest being written and published after his death by 
two other Augustinians, Fathers Risco and Fernan- 
dez. This and other works of Father Flérez are en- 
riched by carefully made illustrations which serve still 
further to increase their value. In 1743 he published 
his historical work, the curious “ Llave historial”, a 
work similar to the French “ Art de vérifier les dates”’, 
but having the advantage of priority over the latter, 
which did not appear until 1750. This book passed 
through several later editions in 1774, 1786, and 1790. 
It did not, however, add much to the literary fame of 
its author. Father Flérez had pursued studies in 
numismatics and published “ Espafia carpetana; med- 
allas de las colonias, municipios, y pueblos antiguos de 
Espafia” (3 vols., Madrid, 1757), dealing with the 
history of Spain when that country was occupied by 
the Romans. Other works of Florez were “Cursus 
Theologie’’ (5 vols., Madrid, 1732-38), one of his 
earlier works, and “ Memorias de las reynas Catélicas”’ 
(2 vols., Madrid, 1761, 1770, and 1779), a genealogi- 
cal history of the royal house of Leon and Castile. 


MenpezZ, Noticia dela Vida y Escritos de Enrique Flérez (Mad- 
rid, 1780). 


VENTURA FUENTES. 


Florian, Jean-Pimrre CLaRiIs, CHEVALIER DE, & 
French poet and novelist, b. at the chateau of Florian 
(Gard), 6 March, 1755; d. at Sceaux, 13 Sept., 1794. 
An orphan at an early age, he was brought up by his 
grandfather and studied at St-Hippolyte. At ten years 
of age he was taken by one of his uncles who was related 
to Voltaire, tothechateauofFerney. The influence of 
the philosopher was already beginning to be felt by the 
child when he was sent in 1768 to the Duke of Pen- 
thiévre, to act as a page. His sojourn at the chiteau 
of Anet was very beneficial to him. Not only did the 
duke interest himself in his studies, and direct his 
readings, but he gave him good advice and made him 
promise that he would never write except with reserve 
and decency. Upon leaving the service of the Duke 
of Penthiévre, he entered the military school at Ba- 
paume, obtained a commission in the dragoons of Pen- 
thiévre, but soon abandoned the army for literature 
and began to write comedies. He was elected to the 
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Académie Frangaise in 1788. Arrested at Sceaux in 
1793, he owed his life to the death of Robespierre, but 
he outlived the terrors of his imprisonment only a short 
time. To modern readers, Florian is chiefly known as 
the author of pretty fables well suited as reading for 
the young, but his contemporaries praised him also 
for his poetical and pastoral novels. He was the 
Boucher and the Watteau of the literature of the eigh- 
teenth century and it is remarkable that some of his 
graceful and delicate works were written in the midst 
of the Revolution. The list of his works is long. 
Worthy of mention are: two pastoral novels, “ Galatée”’ 
and “Hstelle’’; two poetical novels, “Numa Pom- 
pilius’’ and “Gonzalve de Cordoue’’; three volumes of 
comedies, the principal being “Les Deux Billets”’, 
“Le Bon Ménage”’, “Le Bon Pére’’, “Jeannot et 
Colin’’; two volumes of short stories, a few religious 
poems, like “Ruth”? and “Tobie’’, etc. Florian was 
very fond of Spain and its literature, doubtless owing 
to the influence of his mother, Gilette de Salgue, who 
was a Castilian. He was loved by his contemporaries 
as well for his character as for his writings, and he was 
much praised for his charity. 

Standard editions of FLorran’s works by Durort (Paris, 
1805); Joussaut (Paris, 1887); LACRETELLE AND JAUFFRET, 
Eloges de Florian (Paris, 1812); Sainte-Bruve, Causeries du 
Lundi (Paris, 1851-63), VII, XIII; Cuareris, Florian (1894). 

Louis N. DELAMARRE. 


Florianopolis. See Santa CATHARINA, DIOCESE OF. 


Florians (FLorIAcENSES), THE, an altogether inde- 
pendent order, and not, as some consider, a branch of 
the Cistercians; it was founded in 1189 by the Abbot 
Joachim of Flora (q. v.), by whom its constitutions 
were drawn up. Besides preserving a number of Cis- 
tercian observances, the founder added to the auster- 
ities of Citeaux. The Florians went barefoot; their 
habits were white and very coarse. Their Breviary 
differed in the distribution of Offices from that of 
Citeaux. The constitutions were approved by Pope 
Celestine ITI in 1196. The order spread rapidly, soon 
numbering as many as thirty-five monasteries, but it 
seems not to have extended beyond Italy. In 1470 the 
regular abbots were replaced by commendatory ab- 
bots, but the abuses of this regime hastened the de- 
cline of the order. In 1505 the Abbey of Flora and its 
affiliated monasteries were united to the Order of Ci- 
teaux. In 1515 other Florian monasteries united 
themselves to the Grande Chartreuse or to the Domini- 
cans, and in 1570, after a century under the regime 
of commendatory abbots, not a single independent 
monastery remained, and the Order of Flora had 
ceased to exist. Under the Abbot of Flora were also 
four monasteries of religious women, who followed 
the Florian rule. 


Manrique, Annales Cistercienses (Lyons, 1642); UcGHELu, 
Ttalia Sacra (Venice, 1721); Zimce.Baver, Historia Rei Litter- 
arie O.S. B. (Augsburg, 1754); Acta SS., 29 May; Hé&tyort, 
Histoire des ordres monastiques religieux et militaires (Paris, 
1719); Buccetin1, Menologium Benedictinum (Augsburg, 1656); 
Grecorius pE Lanpe, Beati Joachim Abbatis S. O. Cist., etc. 
Apologetica (Naples, 1659). 

Epmonp M. Osrecut. 


Florida.—The Peninsular or Everglade State, the 
most southern in the American Union and second 
largest east of the Mississippi, lies between parallels 
24° 38’ and 31° N. latitude and meridians 79° 48’ and 
87° 38’ W. longitude. Its name, commemorative of 
its discovery by Ponce de Leon at Eastertide (Sp. 
Pascua florida), 1513, or less probably descriptive of 
the verdant aspect of the country, was originally ap- 
plied to territory extending northward to Virginia and 
westward indefinitely from the Atlantic. Florida is 
bounded north by Alabama and Georgia, east by the 
Atlantic, south by the Straits of Florida and Gulf of 
Mexico, and west by the Gulf and the Perdido River. 
It contains 58,680 sq. miles, 4440 being lake and river 
area. Politically, the State is divided into forty-six 
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counties, geographically into the peninsular section, 
stretching 450 miles north and south, average width 
95 miles, and the continental or northern portion, 
measuring 400 miles from Alabama to the Atlantic, 
mean width 65 miles. Its eastern coast-line, compar- 
atively regular, is 470 miles long; it is paralleled al- 
most its entire length by sand reefs which enclose an 
inland waterway, and its outline is prolonged in the 
chain of coral and sandy islets known as the Florida 
Keys, which extend 200 miles in a south-westerly di- 
rection, terminating in the Tortugas. Over the Keys 
an extension of the Florida East Coast Railroad from 
the mainland to Key West is in course of construction. 
The deep-water ports are Fernandina, Jacksonville, 
and Key West. The Gulf coast-line, sinuous in con- 
formation, measures 675 miles; the chief ports are 
Tampa, Apalachicola, and Pensacola. 

PuHysIcaL CHARACTERISTICS.—The Everglades, of- 
ten erroneously described as swamp-lands, form the 
characteristic feature of Southern Florida. They 
consist mainly of submerged saw-grass plains extend- 
ing 130 by 70 miles, studded with numerous islands 
which produce a semi-tropical jungle-growth. The 
surface water, 
ordinarily about 
knee-deep, pure, 
potable, and 
abounding in fish, 
has a perceptible 
southbound cur- 
rent. A limestone 
substratum occa- 
sionally appears 
through a_ bed- 
bottom of vege- 
table mould. 
While subterra- 
nean sources of 
supply are contri- 
butory, the inun- 
dation chiefly re- 
sults from the 
overflow of Lake Okeechobee (1200 sq. miles), whose 
rock-rimmed shores, 18 feet above sea-level, exceed by 
10 feet the general elevation of the Everglades. North 
of the lake, extending through the counties of De Soto, 
Manatee, Osceola, and Brevard, lie vast tracts of 

rairie or savanna land with large swamp areas. This 
is the cattle region of Florida. Farther north, and 
embracing the counties of Polk, Lake, Orange, Sum- 
ter, Marion, and Alachua, is the fertile and picturesque 
rolling country of the central ridge with a general 
altitude of 200, and elevations approaching 300 feet 
above sea-level. This is the lake region; Lakes Kis- 
simmee, Tohopekaliga, Apopka, Harris, and George 
are chief amongst thousands. The extensive coastal 
plains, comprising the entire area of the Gulf and At- 
lantic seaboard counties, are low-lying sandy tracts, 
monotonously level and frequently marshy. These 
constitute the pine region of Florida. The northern 
portion of middle Florida, between the Suwannee and 
Apalachicola Rivers, while corresponding in general 
altitude and topography to the central ridge, differs 
widely from all other parts of the State. Red clay 
and loam of surpassing fertility replace the elsewhere 
prevalent thin sandy soils, while the featureless aspect 
of boundless pine plains and the recurrent sameness of 
undulating landseape are replaced by a rare exuber- 
ance and diversity of highland, plain, lake, and 
woodland scenery. Florida is an exceedingly well- 
wooded and well-watered State. Pine, cypress, cedar, 
oak, magnolia, hickory, and sweet gum everywhere 
abound, while there are good supplies of rarer hard- 
woods and semi-tropical varieties. There are, in- 
cluding the East Coast Canal nearing completion, 
nearly 2000 miles of navigable waterways. The chief 
rivers flowing into the Atlantic are: St. Mary’s, form- 
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ing part of the northern boundary; St. John’s, 300 
miles long, navigable for 200 miles; Indian River, 
properly a salt-water lagoon or sound, forming part of 
the East Coast Canal. The Caloosahatchee, Peace, 
Manatee, Withlacoochee, Suwannee, Ocilla, Ocklocko- 
nee, Apalachicola, Choctawhatchee, Yellow River, 
Escambia, and Perdido empty into the Gulf. The 
Kissimmee enters Lake Okeechobee. Characteristic 
of the State are its immense mineral springs: Silver, 
Wakulla, Chipola, Green Cove, and White Springs are 
the principal. The remarkably mild and agreeable 
climate of Florida makes it a favourite winter resort. 
The average annual temperature ranges from 68° at 
Pensacola to 70° at Key West; extremes of heat or 
cold are rarely experienced; the annual rainfall is 
about 60 inches. 

Resources.—Agriculture.—Diversity of product; 
rather than abundance of yield, is noticeable. Be- 
sides semi-tropical productions, all varieties common 
in higher latitudes, except a few cereals, may be prof- 
itably cultivated in Florida. The soil, exclusive of 
the impartially distributed fertile hammock lands, i. e. 
limited areas enriched by decomposed vegetable de- 
posit, is excessively sandy and rather poor in qual- 
ity, yet surprisingly responsive to cultivation. Even 
where the soil is not especially prolific the warm, humid 
climate stimulates a rapid and vigorous plant growth. 
In 1905 31,233 farms were operated by whites, 14,231 
by negroes, 20 by others; farm acreage, 4,758,874; 
1,621,362 acres being improved. Value of farms, 
$51,464,124; operating expenses, $3,914,296; prod- 
ucts, $40,131,814; field crops, $13,632,641; fruit 
crops, $5,423,390; live stock, $14,731,521. Crops in 
order of value: cotton, 282,078 acres, 80,485 bales, 
value $4,749,351; corn, 455,274 acres, 4,888,958 
bushels, value $3,315,965; peanuts, sweet potatoes, 
tomatoes, beans, white potatoes, tobacco, celery, hay, 
watermelons, oats, lettuce, cabbage, cucumbers. The 
most valuable fruit crop was the orange: 1,768,944 
bearing trees, producing 2,961,195 boxes, value $3,- 
353,609; followed in order of value by pineapples, 
grapefruit, strawberries, and peaches. Live stock in- 
cluded 36,131 horses, 19,331 mules, 69 asses, 1,010,454 
cattle, 604,742 swine, 115,324 sheep, 33,150 goats. 

Commerce and Industries—The report for the last 
statistical year shows a remarkable increase in com- 
mercial and industrial activities; 1906 manufacturing 
establishments, capital $42,157,080, paid $18,048,599 
to 52,345 wage-earners; value of manufactured pro- 
ducts, $53,506,154. The leading industries and value 
of annual output are: cigarmaking, about $15,000,000 
(returns incomplete); lumber, $15,210,916; naval 
stores, $10,196,327 ; phosphate, $6,601,000. The value 
of exports (overland being about as much more, not 
included) was $62,655,559 for 1906, cigars comprising 
one-third this amount, the remainder being almost 
equally divided between lumber, naval stores, and 
phosphate; the value of imports was $6,654,546. The 
fisheries of the west coast and sponge industry of the 
Keys are important, giving employment to 6000 men 
and yielding an annual product valued at $1,500,000. 
The total assessed valuation of taxable property in the 
State was (1904) $111,333,735; State debt, $601,567. 
On 1 March, 1908, eighteen railroads, with a total 
mileage of 4104, main track 2948, miles, were in 
operation. 

History.—The landing of Ponce de Leon on the 
shores of Florida probably on the Sunday after Easter, 
3 April, 1518, is the first positively authenticated in- 
stance of the presence of Europeans on the mainland 
of the United States. This expedition, which popular 
narrative invests with romantic glamour, was under- 
taken according to the royal patent of authorization 
“to discover and people the island of Bimini’. Ponce 
named the land Florida in honour of the Haster fes- 
tival, set up a stone cross with an inscription, and im- 
pressed with the hostile character of the natives, 
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returned after six months’ exploration to Porto Rico. 
His attempt to establish a colony in 1521 was doomed 
to speedy failure. The voyages of Miruelo (1516), 
Cordova (1517), Pineda (1519), Ayllén (1520), and 
Gomez (1524) accomplished little beyond establishing 
the fact that Florida was not an island but part of a 
vast continent. The disastrous outcome of the ex- 
peditions of Panfilo Narvaez (1527-28), of Hernando de 
Soto (1538-43), and of Tristan de Luna (1559-61) are 
well-known episodes in the early history of America. 
On the failure of Ribault’s French colony, founded at 
Port Royal (1562), René de Laudonniére planted the 
new settlement of Fort Caroline at the mouth of St. 
John’s River (1564). Pedro Menendez de Avilés, the 
foremost naval commander of his day, learning that 
Ribault had left France with reinforcements and sup- 
plies for the new colony, set out to intercept him and 
banish for ever French Huguenots from the land that 
belonged by right of discovery to Catholic Spain. 
Menendez never undertook an enterprise and failed. 
He reached the harbour of St. Augustine 28 August, 
1565, naming it for the saint of the day. The found- 
ing of the oldest city in the United States merits a 
brief description. After devoting a week to recon- 
noitring, Menendez entered the harbour on 6 Septem- 
ber. Three companies of soldiers were sent ashore 
under two captains, to select a site and begin a fort. 
On 8 September Menendez landed, and amid the 
booming of artillery and the blast of trumpets the 
standard of Castile and Leon was unfurled. The 
chaplain, Father Lopez de Mendoza, carrying a cross 
and followed by the troops, proceeded to meet the © 
general who advanced to the cross, which he kissed on 
bended knee as did those of his staff. The solemn 
Mass of Our Lady’s Nativity was then offered on a 
spot which was ever afterward called Nombre de Dios. 
On 20 Sept. Fort Caroline was taken by surprise, only 
women and children being spared. The merciless 
slaughter of Ribault and his shipwrecked companions 
by Menendez a few days subsequently is an indelible 
stain on a singularly noble record. The story, so as- 
siduously copied by successive historiographers, that 
Avilés hanged some of his prisoners on trees and at- 
tached the inscription No por franceses sino por Lute- 
ranos, is an apocryphal embellishment (see Spanish 
Settlements, II, 178). Two years later De Gourgues 
retaliated by slaughtering the Spanish garrison at 
Fort Caroline. 

The history of Florida during the first Spanish ad- 
ministration (1565-1763) centres round St. Augustine, 
and is rather of religious than political importance. 
English buccaneers under Drake in 1586 and again 
under Davis in 1665 plundered and sacked the town. 
Distrust and hostility usually prevailed between the 
Spanish colonies and their northern English neigh- 
bours. Governor Moore of South Carolina made an 
unsuccessful attempt in 1702 to capture St. Augustine, 
and in 1704 laid waste the country of the civilized 
Apalachee. Governor Oglethorpe of Georgia invaded 
Florida in 1740, besieging St. Augustine with a large 
force but was repulsed by the Spanish Governor Mon- 
teano and forced to retreat. Spain ceded Florida to 
England in 1763. During the English period great 
efforts were made to populate the country and develop 
its resources, but religion suffered irreparably. During 
the second Spanish occupation (1783-1821) some un- 
important military operations took place in West 
Florida under General Andrew Jackson in 1814 and 
1818. In consequence of the treaty of 1819, the 
Americans took possession of Florida in 1821. In 
1822 Florida became a territory of the United States, 
William P. Duval being appointed first governor. The 
following year Tallahassee was selected as the new 
capital. The refusal of the warlike Seminoles to re- 
pair to reservations resulted in the long, costly, and 
discreditable Indian War (1835-42), which came to an 
end in the capture by treachery of Osceola. 
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Florida was admitted to Statehood in 1845. The 
State seceded from the Union 10 January, 1861. In 
1862 minor engagements between the Federal and Con- 
federate forces took place; the Federal troops occupied 
Jacksonville, St. Augustine, and Fernandina, but the 
Confederates, under General Finegan, gained a decisive 
victory over the Union forces commanded by General 
Seymour at Olustee in 1864. In proportion to popula- 
tion Florida furnished more troops than any other 
Confederate State; they took an honourable part in 
the campaigns of Tennessee and Virginia, and bore a 
distinguished reputation for steadfast endurance on 
the march and conspicuous gallantry on the battle- 
field. Florida gave to the higher ranks of the Confed- 
erate service three major-generals, Loring, Anderson, 
and Smith, and the Brigadier-Generals Brevard, Bul- 
lock, Finegan, Miller, Davis, Finley, Perry, and Shoup. 
The State was represented in the Confederate Cabinet 
by Stephen H. Mallory, Secretary of the Navy. Ifthe 
war proved disastrous to Florida, the subsequent re- 
construction added despair to disaster when citizens 
witnessed the control of public affairs pass into the 
hands of unscrupulous adventurers. The ordinance 
of secession was repealed in October, 1865, and a 
State government organized in 1866. In 1868 a new 
constitution having been adopted and the Fourteenth 
Amendment ratified, Florida was readmitted into the 
Union, but it was not till 1877, when Floridians ob- 
tained political ascendancy, that-a healthy industrial 
growth as well as social and educational progress be- 
gan to appear. The present constitution was adopted 
in 1886. The discovery of rich phosphate deposits in 
1889 greatly improved economic conditions, and the 
constantly growing popularity of Eastern Florida— 
the American Riviera—as a winter resort contributes 
to the general prosperity. 

Porutation.—The colony of 600 Spaniards founded 
by Menendez at St. Augustine in 1565 was the earli- 
est permanent white settlement within the present 
limits of the United States. Relinquishing fruit- 
less attempts to establish extensive settlements, Flori- 
da’s Spanish conquerors early subordinated purposes 
of colonization to motives of military expediency, so 
that during an occupation of two hundred years the 
white population remained limited to a few stations of 
strategic importance. In 1648 the civilian population 
of St. Augustine was represented by 300 families, and 
in 1740, nearly a hundred years later, it numbered 
2143. The various Spanish garrisons usually aggre- 
gated about 2000 men. In 1763, when Florida passed 
under English rule, the entire Spanish population of 
5700 moved away. During the twenty years of Eng- 
lish occupancy there was a steady influx of settlers, 
including numbers of loyalists from the revolted _col- 
-onies. At this period the so-called Minorcan colony 
was founded at New Smyrna. During the second 
Spanish regime (1783-1821) immigration continued 
and, when Florida came under the United States flag 
in 1821, increased rapidly. The first U.S. census of 
1830 gives the population at 34,730. For the thirty 
years following a decennial increase of 60 per cent ap- 
pears, the population in 1860 being 140,424. Since 
1860 the increase per decade has averaged 40 per cent. 
In 1900 the population was 528,542, and in 1905, 614,- 
845, nearly 18 times that of 1830, showing in five 
years an increase of 86,303, or 16 per cent. In 1900 
whites numbered 297,812, coloured 230,730, average 
number of inhabitants per square mile 9.7. Follow- 
ing are detailed statistics of 1908 (State census): white, 
348,923; coloured, 265,737; other races, 185; average 
per square mile, 11.3. eerie born white, 22,409, 
comprising 5867 Cubans, 3120 Italians, 2589 West In- 
dians, 2051 English, 1945 Spanish, 1699 Germans, 
1059 Canadians, 610 Irish, and 3469 of other national- 
ities. The Cuban population is concentrated mainly at 
Tampa and Key West, Spanish and Italian at Tampa, 
West Indian of both races at Key West; the other 
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nationalities are scattered broadly over the State. 
Nine counties exhibit a slightly decreased population 
attributed to a shifting of negroes from the farms. In 
twelve counties negroes outnumber whites. Leon 
county has the largest percentage of coloured people, 
14,880 out of 18,883 total, or 78.8 per cent; Lee 
county the smallest, 399 out of 3961 total, or 10 per 
cent. Leon has 25.8 inhabitants. per square mile, 
Lee only 0.8; these figures are typical of racial distri- 
bution of population throughout the State. Cities 
over 10,000: Jacksonville 35,301, Tampa (estimated) 
28,000, Pensacola 21,505; and Key West 20,498. 

Epucation.—The organization of the Florida Edu- 
cational Society in 1831 was apparently the first at- 
tempt made to inaugurate a public school system. It 
resulted in the establishment of a free school at St. 
Augustine in 1832. During the ante-bellum period, 
owing to general lack of interest, inefficiency of educa- 
tional legislation, and the prejudice that regarded pub- 
lic schools as “pauper’’ schools, but little was accom- 
plished for the cause of popular education. In 1860 a 
few counties had organized public school systems, but 
the advent of war, and particularly the subsequent 
dismal process of reconstruction proved a serious blow 
to educational progress. The constitutional conven- 
tion of 1865 gave the subject scant recognition, but 
that of 1868 adopted in its constitution liberal provi- 
sions, which were greatly amplified by the constitution 
of 1885. This constitution established a permanent 
State school fund, consisting mainly of proceeds of 
public land sales, State appropriations, and a one-mill 
property tax, the interest of which was to be applied to 
support public schools. This fund (1908) exceeds one 
million dollars. Each county constitutes a school 
unit (but when advisable special school districts may 
be formed) and is authorized to levy a school tax of 
from 3 to 7 mills. _Poll-tax proceeds also revert to the 
county schoolfund. The governor, secretary of state, 
attorney-general, State treasurer, and State superin- 
tendent of public instruction form the State Board of 
Education. County boards consist of a county super- 
intendent and three commissioners. There are twelve 
grades or years of instruction, eight months constitut- 
ing aschool year. The school age is six to twenty-one 
years. The constitution prescribes that “white and 
coloured children shall not be taught in the same school, 
but impartial provision shall be made for both’’. 
Statistics from latest biennial report (1906) of state 
superintendent show: total public schools, 2387; 
white 1720; coloured 667; enrolment: white 81,473, 
or 66 per cent of school population, coloured 48,992, 
or 52 per cent of school population; total expenditure 
for school year ending June, 1906, $1,020,674.95 for 
white schools, $200,752.27 for coloured schools. 
There are 2495 white and 794 coloured teachers. The 
report observes that while rapid progress has been ac- 
complished along educational lines, a comparison with 
more advanced States shows that in Florida popular 
education of the masses is yet in its initial stage. 
“One of the greatest hindrances to educational prog- 
ress at the present time is the scarcity, not only of pro- 
fessionally trained teachers, but teachers of any kind.” 
This scarcity is ascribed to the inadequate remunera- 
tion teachers receive. 

The system of higher education fostered by the 
State was reorganized by legislative act of 1905. Sev- 
eral existing institutions were abolished, and in their 
stead were established a State university for men, a 
State college for women, and a coloured normal and 
industrial school in which co-education prevails. 
These higher educational institutions receive generous 
support. State appropriations in 1907 amounted to 
$600,000, while annual subventions from the federal 
treasury aggregate about $60,000. The University of 
the State of Florida, Gainsville, includes a normal 
department, also a United States Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, under a separate managerial staff. The 
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university faculty numbers 15, Experiment Station 
staff 14, enrolment (1908) 103. The Florida Female 
College, Tallahassee, also includes a normal school, 
and has 22 professors and instructors and 240 students. 
The coloured normal school, Tallahassee, reports a 
faculty of 24 and an enrolment of 307. Institutions 
of higher education under denominational auspices: 
The John B. Stetson University (Baptist), Deland, in- 
corporated 1889, affiliated with Chicago University, 
1898. Its productive endowment funds amount to 
$225,000, while it has been the recipient of munificent 
gifts and legacies; enrolment (1908) 520, faculty 49. 
Rollins College (undenominational evangelical), Win- 
ter Park, incorporated 1885, possesses an endowment 
fund of $200,000, faculty 20, enrolment 148. The 
Southern College (Methodist), Southerland, founded 
1902, faculty 19, enrolment 216. The Columbia Col- 
lege (Baptist), Lake City, was established in 1907; its 
faculty numbers 12, enrolment 143. St. Leo College 
(Catholic), St. Leo, incorporated 1889, is conducted by 
the Benedictine Fathers, faculty 9, enrolment 75. 
The Presbyterian College of Florida, Eustis, opened in 
1905 and has at present 9 professors and 63 students. 
There is a business college located at Tampa and two 
—Massey’s and Draughon’s—at Jacksonville. 

Catholic institutions, beneath college grade but 
maintaining a high standard of instruction, are the 
Academies of St. Joseph at St. Augustine, Jackson- 
ville, and Loretto—the latter a boys’ preparatory 
school—of the Holy Names at Tampa and Key West, 
and of the Sisters of Mercy at Pensacola. The num- 
ber of children under Catholic care is 3704. Denomi- 
national institutions of high grade for the education of 
negroes are the Cookman Institute (Methodist), en- 
rolment 487; the Edward Waters College (Methodist) ; 
and the Florida Baptist College, all situated at Jack- 
sonville. In all the non-Catholic institutions co-edu- 
cation obtains. 

Re.icion.—Early Missionary Efforts —The perma- 
nent establishment of the Christian Religion in what is 
now the United States dates from the founding of St. 
Augustine in 1565. The previous fifty years exhibit a 
record of heroic though fruitless attempts to plant the 
cross on the soil of Florida. The solicitude manifested 
by the Spanish Crown for the conversion of the Indians 
was sincere and lasting, nor was there ever wanting a 
plentiful supply of zealous Spanish missionaries who 
brought to the spiritual subjugation of the Western 
World the same steadfastness of purpose and un- 
flinching courage that achieved within so short a space 
the mighty conquests of Spanish arms. Priests and 
missionaries accompanied Ponce (1521), Allyén (1526), 
De Soto (1538), and De Luna (1559). In 1549 the 
Dominican Father Luis Cancer de Barbastro, hon- 
oured as Apostle of Central America and Protomartyr 
of Florida, in attempting to establish a mission, was 
slain by hostile Indians near Tampa Bay. Having 
secured Spanish supremacy by ruthlessly crushing out 
the French and planting a permanent colony at St. 
Augustine in 1565, Menendez with indomitable energy 
and zeal devoted himself to the evangelization of the 
Indians. Of the twenty-eight priests who embarked 
with him from Spain, four only seem to have reached 
Florida, of whom Martin Francisco Lopez de Mendoza 
Grajales became first parish priest of St. Augustine, the 
first established parish in the United States. Pend- 
ing the arrival of regular missionaries, Menendez ap- 
pointed soldiers possessing the necessary qualifications 
as religious instructors to the Indians. The Jesuits 
were the first to enter the missionary field; three were 
sent by St. Francis Borgia in 1566 and ten in 1568; the 
few who survived the martyrdom of their brethren 
were recalled in 1572. In 1577 the Franciscans ar- 
rived. ‘The good progress made by 1597 was severely 
checked by a general massacre of the missionaries in- 
stigated by a young chief chafing under merited repri- 
mand. In 1609 several Indian chiefs sought baptism 
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at St. Augustine, and the Florida missions entered the 
palmy period of their existence, which lasted till well 
past the middle of the century. In 1634 the Francis- 
can province of St. Helena, with mother-house at St. 
Augustine, contained 44 Indian missions, 35 mission- 
aries, and 30,000 Catholic Indians. By 1674 evidences 
of decline begin to appear. Bishop Calderon found 
his episcopal jurisdiction questioned by the friars, and 
although he confirmed many Indians, he complained 
of the universal ignorance of Christian doctrine. The 
arbitrary exactions of successive governors provoked 
resentment and rebellion amongst the Christian In- 
dians, while the English foe on the northern border 
menaced their very existence. In 1704 the blow fell. 
Burning, plunder, carnage, and enslavement is the 
record of Moore’s raid amongst the Apalachee missions. 


_ Efforts at re-establishment partially succeeded, there 


being in 1720 six towns of Catholic Indians and several 
missions, but owing to the ravages of persistent con- 
flict between the Spanish and English colonies, these 
in 1763 had languished to four missions with 136 souls. 
The cession to England in 1763 resulted, not merely in 
the final extinction of the missions, but in the complete 
obliteration of Florida’s ancient Catholicity. 

Formation of Dioceses.—St. Augustine began its 
existence as a regularly constituted parish of the 
Diocese of Santiago de Cuba. Its church records, 
dating from 1594, are preserved in the archives of the 
present cathedral. The first recorded episcopal visita- 
tion was made by Bishop Cabeza de Altamirano in 
1606. In 1674 Bishop Gabriel Diaz Vara Calderon 
visited the Floridian portion of his diocese; he con- 
ferred minor orders on seven candidates, and during 
an itinerary of eight months, extending to the Caro- 
linian confines, confirmed 13,152 persons, founded 
many mission churches, and liberally supplied others. 
The permanent residence of Bishops-Auxiliary Resino 
(1709-10), Tejada (1735-45), and Ponce y Carasco 
(1751-55) at St. Augustine, shows that despite the 
waning condition of the colony and missions at this 
period, the Church in Florida was not deprived of 
episcopal care and vigilance. Bishop Morell of San- 
tiago, exiled from his see during the English occupa- 
tion of Havana (1662-63), remained four months at 
St. Augustine, confirming 639 persons. When Florida 
in 1763 passed under English rule, freedom of worship 
was guaranteed, but the illiberal interpretation of 
officials resulted in the general exodus of Catholics, so 
that by 1765, the bi-centenary year of the Church in 
Florida, a few defaced church buildings presented the 
only evidence of its former Catholicity. Five hun- 
dred survivors of the New Smyrna colony of 1400 
Catholics, natives of Mediterranean lands, settled at 
St. Augustine in 1776 and preserved the Faith alive 
through a trying epoch. 
ject to the newly constituted See of St. Christopher of 
Havana, and the following year Bishop Cyril de Barce- 
lona found the church at St. Augustine progressin 
satisfactorily under the care of Fathers Hassett ae 
O’Reilly, who had arrived on the retrocession of 
Florida to Spain in 1783. 

In 1793 Pius VI established the Diocese of Louisiana 
and the Floridas, appointing the Right Rev. Luis 
Pejfialver y Cardenas, with residence at New Orleans, 
as first bishop. After Bishop Pefialver’s promotion to 
the Archbishopric of Guatemala in 1801, no successor 
having been appointed, Louisiana, which was annexed 
to the United States in 1803, came under the juris- 
diction of Bishop Carroll of Baltimore in 1806, the 
bishops of Havana reassuming authority over Florida 
until the appointment of the Rev. Michael Portier in 
1825 to the new Vicariate of Alabama and Florida. 
Bishop Portier undertook single-handed the work of 
his vast vicariate, not having a single priest, until at 
his request Bishop England of Charleston sent Father 
Edward Mayne to St. Augustine in 1828. In 1850 the 
See of Savannah was created and included that part of 
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Florida which lies east of the Apalachicola River; this 
was constituted a separate vicariate in 1857 under the 
Right Rev. Augustin Verot as vicar apostolic and 
erected into the Diocese of St. Augustine in 1870, with 
Bishop Verot, who had occupied the See of Savannah 
since 1861, as first bishop. Bishop Verot’s unwearied 
activity and zeal in promoting religion and education 
soon bore fruit; schools were opened by the Christian 
Brothers and the Sisters of Mercy in 1858, but the out- 
break of the Civil War frustrated all hopes of success. 
In 1866 the Sisters of St. Joseph were introduced from 
France, and despite the most adverse conditions, they 
had several flourishing schools and academies in op- 
eration before many years. The era of progress 
inaugurated by Bishop Verot continued under the 
administration of Bishop John Moore (1877-1901), 
whose successor, the Right Rev. William John Kenny, 
was consecrated by Cardinal Gibbons 18 May, 1902, in 
the historic cathedral of St. Augustine. The Catholic 
population of the State, including 1750 coloured Catho- 
lies, is (1908) about 30,000. The Diocese of St. Au- 
gustine, wholly included within the State, contains 
about 25,000 Catholics; there are 49 priests with 40 
churches and several missions, and 2897 young people 
under the care of religious teaching orders. That por- 
tion of the State situated west of the Apalachicola 
River forms part of the Diocese of Mobile since 1829; 
the Catholic population is about 5000, there are five 
churches with resident priests and 6 Catholic schools 
with 807 pupils; Pensacola, founded 1696, is the 
Catholic centre. 

Other Religious Denominations—The Methodist 
Church South has the largest membership. The 
Florida Conference was set off from the Georgia Con- 
ference in 1844. The session of December, 1907, re- 
ported 341 churches and 155 ministers; estimated 
membership 40,000. The Baptists report 35,021 total 
membership, 548 churches, 370 ministers. The Epis- 
copalian denomination, comprising the Diocese of 
Florida and the Missionary District of Southern 
Florida, organized 1892, has 7737 communicants, 
about 12,000 total baptized, and 66 ministers. These 
three denominations display considerable activity and 
efficiency in missionary and educational work. The 
Baptist State Mission board supports 40 missionaries; 
while the Episcopalians, with but 10 self-supporting 
parishes, maintain nearly 200 missions, including 14 
churches for negroes and 10 parish schools with 540 
pupils. In 1894 the Episcopal Church started mission 
work amongst the Seminole Indians of the Everglades, 
who number about 300, but as the chiefs who are 
arbiters of all individual rights have hitherto held 
aloof, the result has been very discouraging. Presby- 
terians North and South number 6500 with 95 minis- 
ters, Congregationalists 2500; other denominations 
represented in the State are: Adventists, Christians, 
Lutherans, Unitarians, Campbellites, Jews, Christian 
Scientists, and Mormons. Reliable religious statistics 
of the coloured people are difficult to obtain owing to 
multiplicity of organizations and mobility of religious 
temperament. Five distinct branches of Methodists 
report 635 preachers, 400 churches, and 7470 mem- 
bers. Baptist organizations approximate the Metho- 
dists in strength, while the coloured membership of 
other denominations is very small. 

Florida Indians——The early explorers found the 
Indians distributed over the entire peninsula. To the 
north-west the populous tribes of the Apalachee in- 
habited the country watered by the Suwannee and 
Apalachicola Rivers; the Timuquanans occupied the 
centre of the peninsula, with numerous settlements 
along the St. John’s; the Calusa in the south-west 
ranged from Cape Sable to Tampa Bay; on Biscayne 
Bay the small settlement of Tegestas seems to have 
come originally from the Bahamas and_ contracted 
kinship with the Calusa; along the Indian River south 
of Cape Canaveral lived the Ays, also comparatively 
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few in numbers and mentioned only in connexion with 
early missionary labour, probably having become ab- 
sorbed in the Timuquanans under the unifying 
influence of Christianity. Sufficient data for an ap- 
proximate estimate of population are wanting; prob- 
ably the entire population of the tribes mentioned 
exceeded 20,000 but not 40,000. These tribes per- 
tained ethnologically and linguistically to the great 
Muskhogean or Creek family, though some philologists 
consider the Timuquanan language, which “repre- 
ae the acme of polysynthesis”’, a distinct linguistic 
stock. 

The Timuquanans lived in great communal houses, 
fortified their villages, practised agriculture to some 
extent and a few rude industries. They are described 
as being of fine physique, intelligent, courageous, gen- 
erally monogamous, very fond of ceremonial, and 
much addicted to human sacrifice and superstition. 
Their settlement near St. Augustine furnished the 
first Indian converts, in all probability prior to the ad- 
vent of the Franciscan missionaries in 1577. In 1602 
Governor Cango estimated the number of Christians 
amongst them at 1200. A catechism in the Timu- 
quanan language by Father Francisco Pareja was 
printed in Mexico in 1612 and a grammar in 1614 (re- 
printed at Paris, 1886), besides other works. These 
were the first books printed in any of our Indian 
tongues. The baptism of twelve Timuquanan chiefs 
in 1609 at St. Augustine cleared the way for the con- 
version of the whole nation to Christianity. English 
and hostile Indian raids diminished their numbers 
(1685-1735), and by 1763 they had all but disap- 
peared. The Apalachee Indians, closer related to the 
Creeks, resembled the neighbouring Timuquanans in 
general disposition and manner of life. It is not men- 
tioned that they practised human sacrifice, and in 
other respects, especially after their conversion to 
Christianity, they exhibited a superiority of charac- 
ter over the other Floridian tribes, being docile and 
tractable to religious teaching and training. Towards 
Narvaez (1528) and De Soto (1539) they assumed a 
surprisingly hostile demeanour, in view of the ready 
response accorded subsequently to the efforts of the 
missionaries. In 1595 Father Pedro de Chozas pene- 
trated to Ocute in the Apalachee country, and his mis- 
sion proved so fruitful that the Indians appealed in 
1607 for additional missionaries, and by 1640 the 
whole tribe was Catholic. The Apalachee country 
was invaded and devastated by hostile Indians and 
English under Moore in 1704. Of thirteen flourishing 
towns but one escaped destruction, missionaries were 
tortured and slain, 1000 Christians were carried off to 
be sold as slaves, and of 7000 Christian Apalachee only 
400 escaped. One of the last items recorded of the 
tribe is the testimony of the French writer Penicaut to 
the edifying piety with which a fugitive band that had 
settled near Mobile adhered to the practices of religion. 
_ The Calusa or Carlos Indians, with whom Menendez 
in 1566 endeavoured to establish friendship and alli- 
ance, in order to pave the way to their conversion, 
showed a persistent spirit of hostility to Christian 
teaching. They were cruel, crafty, though recklessly 
brave, polygamous, and inveterately addicted to hu- 
man sacrifice. The Jesuit Father Rogel laboured 
fruitlessly amongst them (1567-8). The Franciscans 
in 1697 were even less successful. In 1743 the Jesuit 
Fathers Monaco and Alana, who obtained some little 
success, described them as cruel, lewd, and rapacious. 
The remnant of the tribe moved to the western reser- 
vations about 1835. The Seminoles, also allied to the 
Creek stock, came into Florida about 1750; very few of 
them became Christians, as missionary activity ceased 
on the English occupation in 1763. Their refusal 
to withdraw to reservations resulted in the Indian 
War of 1835-42. On the conclusion of the war 2000 
were conveyed to Indian Territory. About 300, defy- 


ing every effort of the United States, retired to the 
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almost inaccessible recesses of the Everglades which 
their descendants occupy to this day. 

Legislation Directly Affecting Religion —Freedom of 
worship and liberty of conscience are by constitutional 
provision guaranteed in perpetuity to the citizens of 
Florida. The Declaration of Rights ordains (Sec. 5): 
“The free exercise and enjoyment of religious profes- 
sion and worship shall forever be allowed in this State, 
and no person shall be considered incompetent as a 
witness on account of his religious opinions; but the 
liberty of conscience hereby secured shall not be so 
construed as to justify licentiousness or practices sub- 
versive of, or inconsistent with, the peace or moral 
safety of the state or society.” The constitution fur- 
ther provides (Sec. 6) that no preference be given by 
law to any church or religious sect, and forbids the 
subvention of public funds in aid of any religious de- 
nomination or sectarian institution. Wilful interrup- 
tion or disturbance of “any assembly of people met for 
the worship of God’’ is, through legislative enactment 
(Gen. Stat. 3547), a penal offence. The religious 
observance of Sunday is, by various prohibitory 
statutes, indirectly enjoined. All business pursuits 
“either by manual labor or with animal or mechanical 
power, except the same be work of necessity’’ are for- 
bidden on Sunday. Selling goods in open store, the 
employment of servants, except in ordinary house- 
hold duty and necessary or charitable work, and the 
discharge of fire-arms on Sunday are punishable of- 
fences. The printing and sale of newspapers is spe- 
cially exempted. Service and execution of writs on 
Sunday (suitable provisions obviating possible abuse 
of the statute being annexed) are declared null and 
void. By legislative act of 1905, certain games and 
sports, expressly baseball, football, bowling, and 
horse-racing, are prohibited on Sunday. All electors 
upon registering must testify under oath in form pre- 
scribed, that they are legally qualified to vote. All 
State officials, on assuming office, are required to take 
an oath of loyalty to the Federal and State consti- 
tutions and governments, of legal qualification for 
office, and of fidelity to duty. Testimony in the vari- 
ous courts is to be given under oath. The officials 
authorized to administer oaths are designated by stat- 
ute. The issuance of search-warrants is forbidden, 
except for probable cause, with specification of names 
and places and supported by oath (Dec. of Rights, 22); 
also all offences cognizable in Criminal Courts of Rec- 
ord are to be prosecuted upon information under oath 
(Constit., V, 28). By statutory provision (1731) a 
declaration in judicial form may in all cases be substi- 
tuted for an oath. 

The days defined as legal holidays include Sunday, 
New Year’s Day, Christmas Day, and Good Friday. 
The use of prayer in the Legislature is not sanctioned 
by legal provision, although it is customary to ap- 
point a chaplain and begin each session with prayer. 

Against open profanity and blasphemy it is enacted 
(Gen. Stat. 3542) that “ whoever having arrived at the 
age of discretion profanely curses or swears in any 
public street shall be punished by fine not exceeding 
five dollars’. Heavier penalties are decreed against 
the use of indecent or obscene language, and liberal 
statutory provision exists for the safeguarding of pub- 
lic morality. 

Churches, religious communities, charitable insti- 
tutions, and cemetery associations may become incor- 
porated by complying with the provisions of the gen- 
eral statutes regulating non-profitable corporations. 
Churches, church lots, parsonages, and all burying- 
grounds not held for speculative purposes are declared 
exempt from taxation; property of literary, educa- 
tional, and charitable institutions actually occupied 
and used solely for the specific purposes indicated 
is likewise exempt. Ministers of the Gospel are by 
statute exempt from jury duty and military service. 
All regularly Abo re ministers in communion with 
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some church are authorized to solemnize the rites of 
the matrimonial contract under the regulations pre- 
scribed by law. Marriages of whites with negroes or 
persons of negro descent to the fourth generation 
(one-eighth negro blood) are forbidden. The pro- 
hibited degrees, besides the direct line of consan- 
guinity, include only brother and sister, uncle and 
niece, nephew and aunt. Continuous absence of either 
spouse over sea or continual absence for three years 
following voluntary desertion, with presumption of 
demise, gives the other spouse legal right to remarry. 
The statutory grounds for divorce are: consanguinity 
within the degrees prohibited by law, natural impo- 
tence, adultery not connived at or condoned, extreme 
cruelty, habitual indulgence in violent and ungovern- 
able temper, habitual intemperance, wilful, obstinate, 
and continued desertion for one year, divorce pro- 
cured by defendant in another state or country, and 
bigamy. To file a bill of divorce two years’ residence 
(the cause of adultery excepted) is conditional. Sepa- 
ration a mensa et toro is not legally recognized; eve 
divorce is a vinculo. Special personal and local di- 
vorce legislation is unconstitutional. 

State aid is prohibited denominational schools. The 
law directs every teacher “to labor faithfully and 
earnestly for the advancement of the pupils in their 
studies, deportment and morals, and to embrace every 
opportunity to inculcate, by precept and by example, 
the principles of truth, honesty and patriotism, and the 

ractice of every christian virtue’. The benevolent 
institutions maintained by the State include an insane 
asylum situated at Chattahoochee, a school for the 
blind, deaf, and dumb at St. Augustine, and a reform 
school for youthful delinquents at Marianna. A Con- 
federate Veterans’ Home at Jacksonville receives an 
annual SpE Each county cares for its in- 
digent and needy infirm. While financial support is 
denied, ample provision for incorporation is afforded 
religious charitable institutions. The constitution 
orders the establishment and maintenance of a State 
prison, which is not at present permanently located. 
Convicts are leased through contractors to turpentine 
and phosphate operators. Over these convicts the 
State retains surveillance through supervisors ap- 
pointed by the governor. The law provides also for 
the appointment and remuneration of a chaplain for 
state convicts. On 1 January, 1906, there were 1234 
state prisoners, 90 per cent of whom were coloured, 
distributed through 33 convict camps. 

The constitution gives to each county the privilege 
of local option to permit or prohibit the sale of liquor. 
In a majority of the counties prohibition prevails. 
Where permitted, the manufacture and sale of intoxi- 
cating liquor are regulated by State, county, and muni- 
cipal licence laws. Conveyance of real and personal 
property by will is restricted only by conditions of 
soundness of mind and age requirement of twenty-one 
years on part of the testator. There appear to be no 
Supreme Court decisions referring to bequests for 
Masses and charitable purposes or to the seal of con- 


‘fession, but the attitude of both bench and bar in the 


State has in these matters been ever above suspicion 
of anti-Catholic bias or partiality. ; 
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Florilegia (Lat. florilegiwm, an anthology) are sys- 
tematic collections of excerpts (more or less copious) 
from the works of the Fathers and other ecclesiastical 
writers of the early period, compiled with a view to 
serve dogmatic or ethical purposes. These encyclo- 

edic compilations—Patristic anthologies as they may 
ie fitly styled—are a characteristic product of the 
later Byzantine theological school, and form a very 
considerable branch of the extensive literature of the 
Greek Catene. 

Two classes of Christian florilegia may here be dis- 
tinguished: the dogmatic and the ascetical, or ethical. 
The dogmatic florilegia are collections of Patristic 
citations designed to exhibit the continuous and con- 
nected teaching of the Fathers on some specific doc- 
trine. The first impulse to compilations of this nature 
was given by the Christological controversies that con- 
vulsed the Eastern Church during the fifth century, 
when, both at the gatherings of the great church 
councils and in private circles, the practical need had 
made itself definitely felt, of having at hand, for ready 
reference, a convenient summary of what the Fathers 
and most approved theologians had held and taught 
concerning certain controverted doctrines. Such a 
summary, setting forth the views of Nestorius and the 
mind of the orthodox Fathers, was first laid before the 
Council of Ephesus, in 431, by St. Cyril of Alexandria. 
Summaries of dogmatic utterances were used also at 
the Council of Chalcedon in 451, and at the Fifth Gen- 
eral Council in 533. But it was not until the seventh 
century that the dogmatic florilegia assumed a fully 
developed and definite form. At the Sixth General 
Council, in 680, two of these collections played a very 
prominent rdle, one, constructed by Macarius, the 
Patriarch of Antioch, in favour of the Monothelites, 
and the other, a counter collection presented by the 
legates of Pope Agatho. During the Iconoclastic 
controversy similar collections were produced. Men- 
tion is made of one on the cult of relics and images 
which the Synod of Jerusalem sent to John, Bishop of 
Gothia, about 760. 

The oldest extant, and at the same time most ex- 
tensive and valuable, of these dogmatic compilations, 
is the “ Antiquorum Patrum doctrina de Verbi incar- 
natione” (first completely edited from a manuscript in 
the Vatican Library by F. Diekamp, “ Doctrina Pa- 
trum de incarnatione verbi. Ein griechisches Flori- 
legium aus der Wende des 7. und 8. Jahrhunderts”, 
Mister, 1907). It is extraordinarily rich in frag- 
ments from writings of the Patristic period. which are 
now lost. Of the 977 citations (mainly of a Christo- 
logical character) which it contains, 751 alone are 
from the works of the Fathers, representing 93 eccle- 
siastical writers. Diekamp ascribes the work to the 
period between the years 685 and 726, and, though 
nothing can be said with certainty concerning the 
author, a slight probability points to Anastasius of 
Sinai asitscompiler. A florilegium somewhat similar 
to the “Doctrina” is mentioned by Photius in his 


Bibliotheca (Migne, P. G., CLIII, 1089-92), but nota . 


trace of it survives to-day. Another compilation of 
this kind, covering the whole province of theology in 
five books, is ascribed to the monk Doxopatres, iden- 
tical perhaps with the eleventh-century John Doxo- 

atres; the first two books, treating of Adam. and 
Chris, are all that remain. A number of other dog- 


matic florilegia are still extant in manuscript form, but 


they have never been edited, nor even critically exam-" 


ined. The authors of most of them are unknown. 
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The ascetical florilegia are collections of moral sen- 
tences and excerpts drawn partly from the Scriptures 
and partly from the Fathers, on such topics as virtues 
and vices, duties and exercises of a religious life, faith, 
discipline, etc. They are not so numerous as the 
dogmatic florilegia, and apparently were all compiled 


~ before the tenth century. Their material, asa rule, is 


gathered indiscriminately from various authorities, 
though in some instances it is furnished by only a 
single writer, a distinct preference being then shown 
for the works of the more illustrious Fathers, Basil the 
Great, Gregory of Nazianzus, and St. John Chrysos- 
tom. An extensive Christian florilegium of the sixth 
century, entitled ra tepd (Sacred Things), is probably 
the earliest of these anthologies. The work consisted 
originally of three books, the first of which treated of 
God, the second of man, and the third of the virtues 
and vices. In the course of time it underwent con- 
traction into one book, its material was recast and 
arranged in alphabetical order under ritho, or sec- 
tions, its name changed to 7a lepd wapdddpda, “Sacra 
Parallela” (from the fact that in the third book a 
virtue and a vice were regularly contrasted or paral- 
leled), and its authorship widely ascribed to St. John 

amascene. ‘That the Damascene was really the com- 
piler of the “Sacra Parallela”’, and that he used as his 
principal source the “Capita theologica”’,a florilegium 
of Maximus Confessor, has been maintained recently 
with much learning and skill (against Loofs, Wendland, 
and Cohn) by K. Holl (‘‘Fragmenta Vornicinischer Kir- 
chenviter aus den Sacra Parallela”’, Leipzig, 1899). 
Though ré& tepd is no longer extant in its original 
form, considerable portions of the first two books have 
come down to us in manuscript, and parts of the third 
are preserved in “The Bee” (Melissa) of Antonius, a 
Greek monk of the eleventh century (Migne, P. G., 
CXXXVI, 765-1124). Of the “Sacra Parallela” 
there are several recensions, one of which is given 
in Migne (P. G., XCV, 1040-1586; XCVI, 9-544). 
Other extant ascetical florilegia still remain unedited. 
As in the case of the dogmatic florilegia, most of them 
are anonymous. 

The character and value of the Christian florilegia 
cannot be definitely or finally estimated until the vari- 
ous manuscripts that now lie scattered through the 
libraries of Europe and the East have received a more 
thorough and critical investigation than has hitherto 
been accorded tothem. Questions as to date, author- 
ship, sources, structure, relative dependence, etc., have 
as yet been treated only in a general way. As the 
characteristic production of an age of theological 
decadence, these collections of ancient Christian frag- 
ments have no high literary value; they are, however, 
of great importance to us, because they frequently 
embody the only remains of important Patristic 
writings. The difficulties connected with their use 
arise chiefly from the unsatisfactory condition of the 
text, the uncertainty concerning the names to which 
the fragments have been ascribed, and the want of 
sufficient data to determine the dates. Only a small 


part of the extant material has been printed. 

The best general account of the florilegia will be found in 
KRUMBACHER, Geschichte der byzantinischen Literatur (2nd ed., 
Munich, 1897), 206-210, 216-218, where there is also bibliog- 
raphy and a full list of manuscripts WacusmuTH, Studien zu 
den griechischen Florilegien (Berlin, 1882). i 

For the dogmatic florilegia: Sazrman, Die Geschichte der dog- 
matischen Florilegien vom 5. bis 8. Jahrh. (Leipzig, 1904). | For 
the Sacra Parailela, Loors, Leontius von Byzanz (Leipzig, 
1887); IpeM, Studien iiber die Johannes von Damasko zugeschrie- 
benen Parallelen (Halle, 1892); and the above-mentioned works 
by Diexamp and Houu. Cf. SHAHAN in Catholic Univ. Bulletin 
(Washington), V, 94 sq. 

THOMAS OESTREICH. 


Florus, a deacon of Lyons, ecclesiastical writer in 
the first half of the ninth century. We have no infor- 
mation regarding the place of birth, the parents, or the 
youth of this distinguished theologian; but it is prob- 
able that he came from the neighbourhood of Lyons, 
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not however from Spain, as some scholars have as- 
serted. A letter to Bishop Bartholomew of Narbonne, 
written between 827 and 830 and signed by Florus as 
well as by Archbishop Agobard and the priest Hildi- 
gisus, furnishes us with the first positive information 
we possess of his history (“ Mon. Germ. Hist.: Epp.”, 
V, 206 sqq.). He was then a deacon of the church of 
Lyons, which office he continued to hold throughout 
his life. From the fact that at this time he already 
enjoyed a reputation as a theologian, we may con- 
clude that he was born certainly before the end of the 
eighth century. That he was then known (827) even 
outside the boundaries of the church of Lyons is testi- 
fied by the poetic epistle written about the same time 
by the youthful Walahfrid Strabo to Archbishop Ago- 
bard, in which he speaks of Florus, with an allusion 
to his name, as a flower the fragrance of which had 
spread even to the banks of the Rhine (“Versus 
Strabi Walahfridi”, viii, v, 17-24, ed. Diimmler, 
“ Poet Carol. evi’, IT, 357, in “Mon. Germ. Hist.’’). 
Until about the middle of the ninth century, the 
deacon of Lyons followed an active literary career; he 
was theologian, canonist, liturgist,and poet. He was 
considered one of the foremost authorities on theo- 
logical questions among the clergy of the Frankish 
kingdom; and, in consequence, his opinion was often 
sought in important ecclesiastical matters. When, 
after the deposition of Archbishop Agobard of Lyons 
by the Synod of Diedenhofen (835), Bishop Modoin of 
Autun summoned before the civil power certain eccle- 
siastics of the church of Lyons, Florus, in his work 
“De iniusta vexatione ecclesie# Lugdunensis”, took 
issue with Modoin and defended ecclesiastical freedom. 
Other canonical writings of Florus are his “Capitula 
ex lege et canone collecta” and his treatise on the 
election of bishops, “De electionibus episcoporum”’, 
Another of his works, “ Querela de divisione Imperii’’, 
a lament over the dissensions of the realm, was written 
by Florus when the kingdom was undergoing severe 
political disturbance occasioned by the strife between 
Louis the Pious and Lothair. His liturgical writings 
are: “De expositione Misse”, and three treatises 
against Amalarius (“Opuscula contra Amalarium”). 
In these latter works the author inveighs against the 
famous Amalarius of Metz, who came to Lyons, in 835, 
and wished to introduce changes in the liturgy which 
were disapproved of by Florus. Later, Florus took 
part in the conflict concerning predestination, which 
had been stirred up by the monk Gottschalk. Shortly 
after the Synod of Quiersy, in the year 849, he wrote 
on this subject, “De predestinatione”, and laid down 
the doctrine of a twofold predestination, to salvation 
and to damnation, maintaining at the same time the 
doctrine of the free will of man. When John Scotus 
Eriugena attacked this opinion, Florus, commissioned 
by the church of Lyons, wrote in 852 his work “ Liber 
adversus Johannem Scotum”. He isalso the author 
of commentaries on the Epistles of St. Paul. His 
next work was the completion of the Martyrology of 
Bede, to which he made additions for the various days. 
The chief sources on which he relied in enlarging the 
work are a manuscript from St-Pierre in Macon, and 
two manuscripts of Echternach and Toul, which may 
all be found in the National Library at Paris (MSS. 
lat. 5254, 10018 and 10158). In later revisions of the 
martyrology, these additions have been made use of. 
Finally, the deacon of Lyons has left a number of 
poems. After the year 852, no further information, 
definite as to time, has come down to us regarding 
Florus; so that his death may be said, with probable 
exactitude, to have occurred about the year 860. 


The works of Florus are found in P. L., LXT, 1081 aqq-+ 
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Floyd, Joun, English missionary, wrote under the 
names, Ftup, DaninLA Jusu, HerMANNUS La@MELIUs, 
Grorcs Waite, ANNosus FIDELIS VERIMENTANUS, and 
under the initials J. R. Some of his works have been 
erroneously attributed to Robert Jennison, §.J. He 
was b. in Cambridgeshire in 1572; d. at St-Omer, 16 
Sept., 1649. He was educated at the Jesuit College at 
Eu, then at the English College at Reims (17 March, 
1588), and finally the English College in Rome (1590), 
where he entered the Society of Jesus, 1 Nov., 1592. 
Nothing is known about his ordination, but in 1606 
he was a missionary priest in England. On 6 April in 
that year he was arrested at Worcester while attempt- 
ing to visit Ven. Edward Oldcorne who was to suffer 
martyrdom next day. Having been imprisoned for 
twelve months he, with forty-six other priests, was 
banished for life. He then spent four years teaching 
at St-Omer, though Foley (Records, IV, 238) is mis- 
taken in supposing that he published any controver- 
sial works at that time. On 31 July, 1609, he was pro- 
fessed of the four vows, and soon after returned to 
England, where he laboured on the mission for many 
years, being often captured, but effecting his escape 
by buying off the pursuivants. In 1612 he published 
his first work, “The Overthrow of the Protestant 
Pulpit Babels”, in which he replied to Crashaw’s 
“Jesuit’s Gospel’’. He was in turn answered by Sir 
Edward Hoby, in his “A Counter-snarl for Ishmael 
Rabshakeh a Cycropedian Lycaonite, being an an- 
swer to a Roman Catholic who writes himself J. R.”’ 
Father Floyd retorted in 1613 with “Purgatorie’s 
Triumph over Hell, maugre the barking of Cerberus 
in Syr Edward Hobyes Counter Snarle’’. This con- 
troversy closed with Hoby’s rejoinder “ A Curry-comb 
for a Cox-combe’’, published in 1615. Father Floyd 
next turned his attention to Mare’ Antonio de Domi- 
nis, formerly Archbishop of Spalatro, who had aposta- 
tized and become Protestant dean of Windsor. Against 
him Father Floyd wrote four works: “Synopsis Apos- 
tasie Marci Antonii de Dominis, olim Archiepiscopi 
Spalatensis, nune Apostate, ex ipsiusmet libro de- 
lineata”? (Antwerp, 1617). It was translated into 
English by Father Henry Hawkins, 8.J., in 1617, 
and again by Dr. John Fletcher in 1828. “Hypo- 
crisis Marci Antonii de Dominis detecta seu censura in 
ejus libros de Republicé EKeclesiasticé’’ (Antwerp, 
1620); “Censura X Librorum de Republic4 Ecclesias- 
tic Marci Antonii de Dominis” (Antwerp, 1620; Col- 
ogne, 1621); “Monarchie Ecclesiastice ex scriptis M. 
Antonii de Dominis Archiepiscopi Spalatensis Demon- 
stratio, duobus libris comprehensa’’ (Cologne, 1622). 
All four works appeared under the signature Fidelis 
Annosus Verimentanus. 

In 1620 Floyd published “God and the King’’, a 
translation of a work on loyalty; and in the following 

ear a translation of St. Augustine’s “ Meditations’’. 
es 1623 he was living in Fleet Lane (Gee’s “Foot out 
of the Snare’’) and in the same year he wrote “A 
Word of Comfort: or a discourse concerning the late 
lamentable accident of the fall of a room at a Catholic 
Sermon in the Blackfriars at London, wherewith about 
four-score persons were oppressed’’; also a translation 
of Molina “On the Sacrifice of the Mass’’. In 1625 he 

ublished “An Answer to Francis White’s reply to 

r. Fisher’s answer to the Nine Articles offered by 
King James to Father John Fisher’’. In 1629 and the 
succeeding years Father Floyd played a leading part 
in the controversy between seculars and Jesuits as to 
the desirability of having a bishop resident in England. 
Bishop Richard Smith, whose presence was regarded 


by some as a source of persecution, had in fact left 
ngland for Paris and was never able to return, but 
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the situation gave rise to acrimonious discussion. 
Father Floyd’s works were “An Apology of the Holy 
Sea Apostolick’s Proceedings for the Government of 
the Catholicks of England during the time of persecu- 
tion’’ (Rouen, 1630; enlarged Lat. ed., Cologne, 1631); 
and “Hermanni Lemelii Antverpiensis Spongia qua 
diluuntur Calumnie nomine facultatis Parisiensis im- 
posite libro qui inscribitur Apologia’’, ete. (St-Omer, 
1631). Both these works were condemned by the 
Sorbonne, and in 1633 Urban VIII stopped the con- 
troversy and suppressed all writings upon the subject. 
His other works are: “A Paire of Spectacles for Sir 
Humphrey Linde to see his way withall’’ (1631); 
“The Church Conquerant over Human Wit’’ (1638); 
“The Totall Summ”’ (1638); “The Imposture of Puri- 
tan Piety’’ (1638). He left two unpublished works, 
“Vita Brunehildis Francorum Reginz’’ and a “'Trea- 
tise on Holy Pictures’. Father Floyd spent the last 

ears of his life teaching philosophy and theology at 

t. Omer’s. 

Dopp, Church History (Brussels, 1739-1742), III, 105; pr 
Backer, Bibl. des écrivains de la c. de J. (1869), I, 1888; Knox, 
Douay Diaries (London, 1878); Fotry, Records Eng. Prov. S. J. 
(London, 1878, 1880, 1882), 1V, 238, where he mistakes a date 
in Douay Diary and states that Floyd was sent to Rome in 1593 
instead of 1590; VI, 185; VII, 268; Gittow, Bibl. Dict. Eng. 
Cath., s. v.; Cooper in Dict. Nat. Biog., s. v., who repeats 
Fo.ey’s mistake. 

Epwin Burton. 


Fogaras, ARCHDIOCESE OF (FoGARASIENSIS), Hun- 
ary, of the Greek-Rumanian Rite. It has three suf- 
ragan sees, Grosswardein (Nagy Varad), Lugos, and 

Szamos Ujvar (Armenopolis). Since 1733 the resi- 
dence has been at Baldszfalva (Blaj, Blasendorf). 
The Diocese of Fogaras was erected in 1721, suffragan 
to the Primate of Hungary (the Latin Archbishop of 
Gran). In 1853 Pius IX re-established the arch- 
bishopric of Alba Julia (Weissenburg, Karlsburg), an 
ancient metropolitan title, and united it with the See 
of Fogaras. Since that time the head of the Greek- 
Rumanian Church bears the title of Archbishop of 
Fogaras and Alba Julia. Since 1697 (Synod of Karls- 
burg), when these Rumanians returned to Catholic 
unity, there have been eleven Catholic titulars of 
Alba Julia or Fogaras. 

The city of Fogaras (6000 inhabitants). (in Ger- 
man Fagreschmarkt) is built on the Aluta. Its fort- 
ress played an important part in all the wars with the 
Turks. In 1849 the Hungarians were defeated here 
by the Russians. Baldszfalva, the residence of the 
archbishop, has also about 6000 inhabitants. Here, 
in 1848, the Rumanians protested against political 
union with Hungary. The archdiocese numbers 
440,000 Rumanian Catholics. There are 720 priests, 
nearly all married, 705 parishes, as many churches, 
and several chapels. The preparatory and theological 
seminaries are at Blaj, also a college and a printing 
establishment, where the weekly journal “ Unirea” 
has been published since 1890. The diocesan schools 
for boys and girls are attended by 60,000 pupils. 
There are 3 gymnasia for boys or girls, and several 
convents. 

Nixes, Symbole ad illustrandam historiam Ecclesie orientalis 
in terris Corone S. Stephani (Innsbruck, 1885), passim; Sema- 
tismul ... de Alba Julia si Fdgéras (Baldszfalva, 1900); Mz7s- 
siones catholice (Rome, 1907), 785-86. 

S. Varnes. 


Fogarty, Micnuary. See Kriuaton, Diocese or. 


Foggia, Diocrsr or (Foprana), in the province of 
the same name in Apulia (Southern Italy). The city 
is in the heart of a rich agricultural centre, in a vast 
plain between the rivers Cervaro and Celone. It grew 
up about the church of the Madonna dei Sette Veli, to- 
day the cathedral, built in 1072 by Robert Guiscard. 
Foggia is so named from the swampy character of the 
territory, foya or fogia signifying “marsh”. It later 
became the capital of the district known as the Capi- 
tanata. Frederick II built an imperial fortress there. 
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In 1254 Manfred defeated there Pope Innocent IV, 
though in the same place, in 1266, he himself submitted 
to Charles of Anjou, who in 1268 destroyed the city for 
taking part with the unfortunate Conradino. In 1781 
a severe earthquake greatly damaged the city. Fog- 
gia formed part of the Diocese of Troia until 1855, 
when it was made a diocese by Pius IX, comprising 
territory of the Dioceses of Siponto and Manfredonia. 
The first bishop was Bernardino M. Frascolla. Situ- 
ated so near the ancient city of Arpi, which had a 
bishop, Pardus, as early as 314, the Bishops of Troia 
may be considered as successors of the Bishops of Arpi. 
In 1907 Foggia was united eque principaliter with 
Troia. It is immediately subject to the Holy See. 
The cathedral, a remarkable architectural monument, 
has been often restored and enlarged; it contains the 
mausoleum of the Princes of Durazzo. Worthy of 
mention is the church of the Crosses, which is ap- 
proached through a series of chapels. Foggia has 9 
parishes, 81,000 inhabitants, 2 male and 8 female edu- 
cational institutions, 3 religious houses of men, and 9 
of women. 

Cappretterti, Le Chiese d’ Italia (Venice, 1844), XXI; An- 
nuarto Eccl. (Rome, 1908). U. BENIGNI. 


Foillan (Irish Farnan, Faouan, Fortan, Foa- 
LAN), SAINT, represented in iconography with a crown 
at his feet to show that he despised the honours of the 
world. He was born in Ireland early in the seventh 
century and was the brother of Saints Ultan and 
Fursey, the latter a famous missionary who preached 
the Faith to the Irish, the Anglo-Saxons, and the 
Franks. Foillan, probably in company with Ultan, 
went with his brother Fursey when the latter, fleeing 
from his country then devastated by foreign invaders, 
retired to a lonely island. Fursey soon went among 
the Anglo-Saxons and built a monastery at Burgh 
Castle (Cnoberesburg) in Suffolk, between 634 and 
650. 

Seized again with the desire for solitude, Fursey left 
the monastery in the care of Foillan, who remained at 
the head of the community, and had the happiness of 
once more seeing his brother Fursey, who, having 
since gone to the kingdom of the Franks, came to visit 
him about 650. Soon a disastrous war broke out be- 
tween Penda, the Mercian chief, and Ana, King of the 
Eastern Anglo-Saxons, Ana having been put to flight, 
the monastery of Cnoberesburg fell into the hands of 
the enemies. It was pillaged, and its superior, Foillan, 
barely escaped death. He hastened to ransom the 
captive monks, recovered the relics, put the holy 
books and objects of veneration on board ship, and 
departed for the country of the Franks, where his 
brother Fursey was buried. He and his companions 
were well received at Péronne by Erconwald, Mayor 
of the Palace. But soon, for some unknown reason, 
Foillan and his companions left Péronne and went to 
Nivelles, a monastery founded by St. Ita and St. 
Gertrude, wife and daughter of Duke Pepin I. 

Foillan, like so many other Irishmen who went to 
the Continent in the seventh century, was invested 
with episcopal dignity, having doubtless been a mon- 
astic bishop at Cnoberesburg. He was therefore of 
great assistance in the organization of worship, and 
the holy books and relics which he brought were great 
treasures for St. Ita and St. Gertrude. As the monas- 
tery of Nivelles was under Irish discipline, the com- 
panions of Foillan were well received and lived side by 
side with the holy women, occupying themselves with 
the details of worship under the general direction of 
the abbess. Through the liberality of Ita, Foillan was 
enabled to build a monastery at Fosses, not far from 
Nivelles, in the province of Namur. After the death 
of Ita in 652, Foillan came ore day to Nivelles and 
sang Mass, on the eve of the feast of St-Quentin. The 
ceremony being finished, he resumed his journey, 
doubtless undertaken in the interests of his monastery. 
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In the forest of Seneffe the saint and his companions 
fell into a trap set by bandits who inhabited that 
solitude. They were slain, stripped, and their bodies 
concealed. But they were recovered by St. Gertrude, 
and when she had taken some relics of the saint his 
body was borne to the monastery of Fosses, where it 
was buried about 655. 

Foillan was one of the numerous Irish travellers who 
in the course of the seventh century evangelized Bel- 
gium, bringing thither the liturgy and sacred vessels, 
founding prosperous monasteries, and sharing consid- 
erably in the propagation of the Faith in these coun- 
tries. Owing to the friendship which united him with 
Erconwald, Mayor of the Palace, and with the mem- 
bers of Pepin’s family, Foillan played a preponderant 
part in Frankish ecclesiastical history, as shown by his 
share in the direction of Nivelles and by the founda- 
tion of the monastery of Fosses. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that he should be honoured and venerated 
both at Nivelles and Fosses and to find at Le Reeulx 
(Belgium) a monastery bearing his name. As late as 
the twelfth century the veneration in which he was 
held inspired Philippe Le Harvengt, Abbot of Bonne- 
Espérance, to compose a lengthy biography of the 
saint. He is the patron of Fosses, near Charleroi. In 
the Diocese of Namur his feast is celebrated on 31 
October, in the Dioceses of Mechlin and Tournai on 5 
November. 


Additamentum Nivialense de Fuilano, ed. Kruscu, in Mon. 
Germ. Hist.: Scriptores rerum Merovingicarum, IV, 449-451; 
Acta SS., Vite Foillani, October (ed. Patmé), XIII, 383 saqq. 
An appreciation in GuEsquizrRE, Acta SS. Belgti (1785), III, 
and CapGRAve, Nova Legenda Anglie (London, 1516), 149-150; 
Dp Buck, Commentarius pravius in Sanctum Foillanum, Acta 
SS. (1883), October, XIII, 370-83, supplem., 922-25; Rous- 
spAU, Vie de S. Feuillien, évéque et martyr, patron de la ville de 
Fosses (Litge, 1739); Brruthre, La plus ancienne vie de Saint 
Foillan in Revue Bénédictine (1892), IX, 137-139; Kruscx# in 
Mon. Germ. Hist.: loc. cit., 423 sqq.; VAN DER Essen, Ltude 
critique et littéraire sur les Vite des saints Mérovingiens de l’an- 
cienne Belgique (Louvain, 1907), 149-161; Goucaun, L'euvre 
des Scotti dans l’ Europe continentale in Revue d’ Histoire Ecclési- 
astique (1908), IX, 27-28; Sroxus, Six Months in the Forests of 


France (London); Barine-Goutp, Lives of the Saints, s. v.; ~ 


Burtsr, Lives of the Saints; O’HaAnton, Lives of the Irish Saints. 
L. VAN DER Essen. 


Folengo, Trorizo, Italian poet, better known by 
his pseudonym of Mmriin Coccaio or Cocar; b. at 
Mantua in 1496; d. at the monastery of Santa Croce 
in Campese in 1544. He received some training at 
the University of Bologna and then entered the Bene- 
dictine Order. In 1524 or 1525, either through enmity 
for his abbot, Ignazio Squarcialupi, or because of a 
temporary impatience of monastic life, he divested 
himself of the habit and acted for a while as a private 
tutor. Then repenting of the step taken, he made 
overtures to his order for his readmission, which was 
granted in 1534, only after he had done penance and 
had cleared himself of certain suspicions of heterodoxy. 
Three years later he became prior of the monastery of 
Santa Maria delle Ciambre in Sicily. He returned to 
the mainland in 1543. Folengo’s fame rests chiefly on 
his “Baldus”’ which was first printed in 1517 in seven- 
teen books or Macaronice, and was reprinted in 1521 
with eight additional books. The work, epic in its 
tendencies, belongs to the category of burlesque com- 
positions in macaronic verse (that is in a Jargon, made 
up of Latin words mingled with Italian words, given a 
Latin aspect), which had already been inaugurated 
by Tifi Odasi in his “Macaronea’’, and which, in a 
measure, marks a continuance of the goliardic tradi- 
tions of the Middle Ages. For the first edition of the 
“Baldus’’, Folengo had derived burlesque traits and 
types of personages from the chivalrous romances of 
Boiardo and Pulci. His second edition reveals, in the 
greater amplitude of its action, in the improved man- 
ner of setting forth comic types, and in its generally 
better developed feeling for art, the author’s reading 
of the “Orlando Furioso”’ of Ariosto. However, the 
poem is a parody not only of the Italian chivalrous 
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romance but also of the Virgilian epic, and, in its latter 
part, of Dante’s “‘ Divine Comedy” as well. Further- 
more, it is grossly satirical in its treatment of the cler, 

and at times borders on the sacrilegious. In view of the 
general nature of the work, it is easily intelligible that 
it should have appealed to Rabelais, who found in it 
the prototype of his “ Panurge’ and his “ Gargantua”’. 

Among the lesser works of Folengo are the “ Zani- 
tonella’’, which parodies both the Virgilian pastoral 
and the Petrarchian love-lyric; the “Orlandino’’ 
(1526), which gives in Italian octaves a burlesque 
account of the birth and youth of Roland; the curious 
“Caos del Triperuno’’ (1527), which in verse and 
prose and in mingled Latin, Italian, and Macaronic 
speech, sets forth allegorically the author’s own previ- 
ous heretical leanings and finally states his confession 
of faith; and the “ Moschzxa’’, which in three books of 
Macaronic distichs relates, somewhat after the fash- 
ion of the “Batrachiomachia’’, as well as of the 
chivalrous romances, the victory of the ants over the 
flies, and preludes the Italian mock-heroic poem of 
the seventeenth century. After his return to his order, 
Folengo wrote only religious works, such as the Latin 
poem “Janus’’, wherein he expresses his repentance 
for having written his earlier venturesome composi- 
tions; the “Palermitana’’, in Italian terza rima; and 
the “‘Hagiomachia’”’, which, in Latin hexameters, de- 
scribes especially the lives of eighteen saints. 

Portiou, Le opere maccheroniche di Merlin Cocai (Mantua, 
1882-1889); Luzio and Renpa in Giornale storico, XIII, XIV, 
XXIV; Renpa, Studi Folenghiani (Florence, 1899); SCHNEE- 
GANS, Geschichte der grotesken Satire (Strasburg, 1894); Fia- 
MINI, Jl Cinquecento, extensive bibliography on pp. 544 saq. 

J Ds M. Forp. 


Foley, Joun S. See Detroit, Diocese oF. 


Foley, Patrick. See Kinparn AND L&IGHLIN, 
DIOCESE OF. 


Foligno, ANGELA pp. See ANGELA or FoLieNno. 


Foligno, Drocrssr or (FULGINATENSIS), in the proy- 
ince of Perugia, Italy, immediately subject to the 
Holy See. The city, situated on the river Topino, was 
founded on the site of the ancient Christian cemetery 
surrounding the basilica of San Feliciano, outside the 
ancient city of Fulginium, which, after the battle on 
the Esinus (295 B. c.), was annexed to Rome. The 
splendour of the ancient city is attested by numerous 
ruins of temples, aqueducts, circuses, etc. In the 
municipal museum of Foligno is a large collection of 
household utensils of the Roman and Umbrian pe- 
riods. Mention must also be made of the Foligno 
“Tfercules”, a famous statue now in the Louvre at 
Paris. After the Lombard invasion (565) the city 
formed part of the Duchy of Spoleto, with which, in 
the eighth century, it came into the possession of 
the Holy See. During the thirteenth century it was 
Ghibelline, but in 1305 the Guelphs under Nello 
Trinci expelled the Ghibellines with their leader Cor- 
rado Anastasi; thenceforth until 1439 the Trinci gov- 
erned the city as the pope’s vicars. In 1420 their rule 
was extended to Assisi, Spello, Bevagna, Nocera, 
Trevi, Giano, and Montefalco. : 

Art and literature flourished vigorously at Foligno. 
Evidence of this may still be seen in the Trinci palace, 
with its magnificent halls decorated by Ottaviano 
Nelli, Gentile da Fabriano, and others. Better pre- 
served is the chapel, on the ceiling of which is pictured 
the life of the Blessed Virgin; in the adjoining room 
the story of Romulus and Remus is depicted. An- 
other room is called “The Hall of Astronomy”; the 
largest is “The Hall of the Giants”, so called from its 
immense portraits of personages of Biblical and Ro- 
man history. This splendid edifice has unfortunately 
been disgracefully neglected and now serves as a court 
of justice, prison, ete. At the court of the Trinci, es- 
eppuad Nicold, were many distinguished poets, e. g. © 

astro Paolo da Foligno, Fra Tommasuccio da No- 
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cera, Candido Bontempi, and others; the most illus- 
trious was the Dominican Federigo Frezzi, Bishop of 
Foligno (1403), whose “ Quadriregio” is a kind of com- 
mentary on the “Hall of the Giants”. After the 
murder of Nicold Trinci in 1437, his brother Corrado 
began to rule in a tyrannical way; Eugene IV, there- 
fore, in 1439 sent Cardinal Vitelleschi to demand his 
submission. Henceforth Foligno enjoyed a large com- 
miunal liberty under a papal governor. 

There is reason to believe that Christianity was in- 
troduced at Foligno in the first half of the second cen- 
tury. St. Felicianus, the patron of the city, though 
certainly not the first bishop, was consecrated by 
Pope Victor and martyred under Decius (24 Janu- 
ary); the exact dates of his history are uncertain 
(Acta SS., Jan., II, 582-88; Analecta Boll., 1890, 381). 


LaTerRaAt Facapsr, CATHEDRAL OF Fo.tieno, XIII Cenrury 


Until 471 no other bishop is known. St. Vincentius of 
Laodicea in Syria was made bishop by Pope Hormis- 
das in 523. Of subsequent bishops the following may 
be mentioned: Eusebius, who persuaded King Luit- 
prand to spare the city (740); Azzo degli Azzi, who 
distinguished himself at the Council of Rome in 1059 
against Berengarius; Bonfiglio de’ Bonfigli, who took 
part in the First Crusade; Blessed Antonio Bettini 
(1461), a Jesuit; Isidoro Clario (1547), a theologian at 
the Council of Trent. In 1146 a council was held at 
Foligno. The cathedral, of very early date, and pos- 
sessing a beautiful crypt, was rebuilt in 1133; in 1201 a 
wing, with a facade, was added, famous for its sculp- 
tures by Binello and Rodolfo (statues of Frederick 
Barbarossa and of Bishop Anselm), restored in 1903. 
Other churches are: Santa Maria infra Portas, of the 
Lombard period, with Byzantine frescoes; San Claudio 
(1232); San Domenico (1251); San Giovanni Profi- 
amma (1231), whose name recalls the ancient city of 
Forum Flaminii. The monastery of Sassovio (1229), 
with a remarkable cloister of 120 columns, and the 
Palazzo Communale are also noteworthy. 

The diocese has 55 parishes, 31,000 inhabitants, 3 
male and 3 female educational institutions, 4 religious 
houses of men, and 12 of women; it has also a weekly 
Catholie paper. zi 
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Capprevuetti, Le Chiese d'Italia (Venice, 1844), IV; Fauoct- 
PutieNnant, Foligno in L’ Italia artistica (Bergamo, 1907). 
U. BEnient. 


Foliot, GitBmrT, Bishop or Lonpon. See GILBERT 
Foutort. 


Folkestone Abbey, or more correctly FoLKESTONE 
Priory, is situated in the east division of Kent about 
thirty-seven miles from Maidstone. It was originally 
a monastery of Benedictine nuns founded in 630 by St. 
Eanswith or Eanswide, daughter of Eadbald, King of 
Kent, who was the son of St. Ethelbert, the first Chris- 
tian king among the English. It was dedicated to St. 
Peter. Like many other similar foundations it was 
destroyed by the Danes. In 1095 another monastery 
for Benedictine monks was erected on the same site by 
Nigel de Mundeville, Lord of Folkestone. This was 
an alien priory, a cell belonging to the Abbey of Lonley 
or Lolley in Normandy, dedicated to St. Mary and St. 
Eanswith, whose relics were deposited in the church. 
The cliff on which the monastery was built was grad- 
ually undermined by the sea, and William de Abrincis 
in 1137 gave the monks a new site, that of the present 
church of Folkestone. The conventual buildings were 
erected between the church and the sea coast. Being 
an alien priory it was occasionally seized by the king, 
when England was at war with France, but after a 
time it was made denizen and independent of the 
mother-house in Normandy and thus escaped the fate 
which befell most of the alien priories in the reign of 
Henry V. It continued to the time of the dissolution 
and was surrendered to the king on 15 Nov., 1535. 
The names of twelve priors are known, the last being 
Thomas Barrett or Bassett. The net income at the 
dissolution was about £50. It was bestowed by 
Henry VIII on Edmund, Lord Clinton and Saye; the 
present owner is Lord Radnor. The only part of the 
monastic buildings remaining is a Norman doorway, 
but the foundations may be traced for a considerable 


distance. 

Duaepatez, Monasticon, Stevens’ Supplement (London, 1722), I, 
399; Tanner, Notitia Monastica (London, 1787), s. v. Kent; 
Duapatn, Monast. Anglic. (London, 1846), IV, 672. 

G. E. Hinp. 


Fonseca, Josi Riserro pa, Friar Minor; b. at 
Evora, 3 Dec., 1690; d. at Porto, 16 June, 1752. He 
was received into the Franciscan Order in the convent 
of Ara Coeeli at Rome, 8 Dec., 1712. As minister gen- 
eral of the order, he was untiring in his efforts to re- 
store discipline in places where it had become lax; and 
displayed in this regard singular prudence, tact, and 
executive ability. In 1740 he founded the large li- 
brary in the old convent of Ara Cceli, and under his 
direction and patronage, the “ Annales Minorum” of 
Wadding were published at Rome in seventeen vol- 
umes, between the years 1731 and 1741. Fonseca 
several times declined the episcopal dignity, but fi- 
nally accepted (1741) the See of Oporto, to which he 


was nominated by John V of Portugal. 


Fui6rez, Espana Sagrada (Madrid, 1743), X XT, 233 sqq. 
StrerpHEN M. Donovan. 


Fonseca, PEepro pA, philosopher and theologian, b. 
at Cortizada, Portugal, 1528; d. at Lisbon, 4 Nov., 
1599. He entered the Society of Jesus in Coimbra in 
1548, and in 1551 passed to the University of Evora, 
where, after completing his studies, he lectured upon 
philosophy with such subtlety and brilliancy as to win 
for himself the title of the “Portuguese Aristotle’’. 
His works, which for over a century after his death 
were widely used in philosophical schools throughout 
Europe, are: “Institutionum Dialecticarum Libri 
Octo”? (Lisbon, 1564); “Commentariorum in Libros 
Metaphysicorum Aristotelis Stagirite’’ (Rome, 1577); 
“Tsagoge Philosophica”’ (Lisbon, 1591). These works 
appeared in an immense number of editions from the 
Catholic press all over Europe. Fonseca also shares 
the fame of the “Conimbricenses”’ (q. v.), as it was 
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during his term of office as provincial and largely owing 
to his initiative that this celebrated work was under- 
taken by the Jesuit professors of Coimbra. 

As a man of affairs, Fonseca was not less gifted than 
as a philosopher. He filled many important posts in 
his order, being assistant, for Portugal, to the general, 
visitor of Portugal, and superior of the professed house 
at Lisbon; while Gregory XIII and Philip II (from 
1580 King of Portugal) employed him in affairs of the 
greatest delicacy and consequence. Fonseca used his 
influence wisely in promoting the interests of charity 
and learning. Many great institutions in Lisbon, 
notably the Irish college, owe their existence, at least 
in great part, to his zealand piety. He is also credited 
with a considerable share in: the drawing up of the 
Jesuit Ratio Studiorum. But his greatest claim to 
lasting reputation lies in the fact that he first devised 
the solution, by his scientia media in God, of the per- 
plexing problem of the reconciliation of grace and free 
will. Nevertheless his fame in this matter has been 
somewhat obscured by that of his disciple, Luis de 
Molina, who, having more fully developed and per- 
fected the ideas of his master in his work “Concordia 
Liberi Arbitrii cum Gratie Donis’’, etc., came gradu- 
ally to be regarded as the originator of the doctrine. 


SoMMERVOGEL, Bibl. de la C. de J., III, 837; pz Bacxksr, 
Bibl. des Ecrivains de la C, de J., I, 313, VII, 239; Hurtsr, 
Nomenclator; SCHNEEMANN, Zur Geschichte der Theorie von der 
Scientia Media in Stimmen aus Maria-Laach, XVIII, 237; 
Ipem, Die Entstehung der thomistisch-molinistischen Controverse, 
Supplement ix to Stimmen aus Maria-Laach (Freiburg, 1880); 
Iprem, Controversiarum de divine gratie liberique arbitrti concor- 
dia initia et progressus (Freiburg, 1881). 
oHuN F,. X. Murpuy. 


Fonseca Soares, ANTONIO DA (ANTONIO DAS 
Cuaaas), Friar Minor and ascetical writer; b. at Vidi- 
gueira, 25 June, 1631; d. at Torres Vedras, 20 Oct., 
1682. Having entered the Portuguese army as a com- 
mon soldier, he was forced to flee to Bahia in Brazil, as 
the result of aduel. There he abandoned himself toa 
careless and dissolute life, but was converted through 
the writings of Louis of Granada and resolved to em- 
brace the religious life. The execution of his resolu- 
-. tion was deferred indefinitely, and having returned to 
Portugal, he continued to lead his former life of dissi- 
pation, until in 1662 he was taken with a grievous ill- 
ness. On his recovery he hastened to fulfil his promise, 
and was admitted into the Franciscan Order in May 
of the same year, receiving in religion the name of An- 
tonio das Chagas. He soon became famous through- 
out Portugal on account of his poetical and ascetical 
writings, in which he combined remarkable erudition 
with such singular elegance of style as to give him a 
merited place among the classics of Portugal. He 
died universally esteemed for his virtuous life, leaving 
a great part of his writings still unpublished. The fol- 
lowing were published since his death: “Faiscas de 
amor divino e lagrimas da alma” (Lisbon, 1683); 
“Obras espirituaes” (Lisbon, 1684-1687); ‘O Padre 
nosso commentado” (Lisbon, 1688); “ Espelho do Es- 
pirito em que deve verse e comporse a Olma”’ ete. 
(Lisbon, 1683); “Escola da penitencia e flagello dos 
peccadores” (Lisbon, 1687); “Sermoés Genuinos” etc. 
(Lisbon, 1690); “Cartas espirituaes” (Lisbon, 1684); 
“Ramilhete espiritual” ete. (Lisbon, 1722). 

Gop1nHo, Vida do F. Antonio da Fonseca Soares (Lisbon, 1687 
and 1728); pp Souepap, Historia serafica da provincia de Portu- 
gal, III, 3, 17. ; 
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Font. See Baprrismau Font. 
Font, Biessine or. See BAaprisMAL Font. 


Fontana, Caro, architect and writer; b. at Bru- 
ciato, near Como, 1634; d. at Rome, 1714. There 
seems to be no proof that he belonged to the family of 
famous architects of the same name. Fontana went 
to Rome and studied architecture under Bernini. His 
principal works in Rome are the Ginetti chapel at 
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Sant’ Andrea della Valle; the Cibo chapel in Madonna 
del Popolo; the cupola, great altar, and ornaments of 
the Madonna de’ Miracoli; the church of the monks of 
Santa Marta; the facades of the church of Beata Rita 
and of San Marcolo in the Corso; the sepulchre of 
Queen Christina of Sweden in St. Peter’s; the palaces 
Grimani and Bolognetti; the fountain of Santa Maria 
in Trastevere, and that in the piazza of St. Peter’s 
which is towards Porta Cavallegieri; reparation of the 
church of Spirito Santo de’ Napolitani, and the theatre 
of Tordinona. By desire of Innocent XI, his patron, 
he erected the immense building of San Michele at 
Ripa; the chapel of Baptism at St. Peter’s; and fin- 
ished Monte Citorio. By request of Clement XI he 
built the granaries at Termini; the portico of Santa 
Maria in Trastevere, and the basin of the fountain of 
San Pietro Montorio. He restored the Library of 
Minerva, the cupola of Montefiascone and the casino in 
the Vatican, and collected all the models of the build- 
ing. He sent a model for the cathedral of Fulda, and 
others to Vienna for the royal stables. By order of 
Innocent XI he wrote a diffuse description of the Tem- 
plum Vaticanum (1694). In this work Fontana ad- 
vised the demolition of that nest of houses which 
formed a sort of island from Ponte Sant’ Angelo to the 
piazza of St. Peter’s. Fontana made a calculation of 
the whole expense of St. Peter’s from the beginning to 
1694, which amounted to 46,800,052 crowns, with- 
out including models. He published also works on 
the Flavian Amphitheatre; the Aqueducts; the inun- 
dation of the Tiber, ete. He was assisted by his 
nephews Girolamo and Francesco Fontana. Fontana 
seems to have been considered an able artist and a 
good designer and more successful as an architect 
than as a writer. 

Micuaup, Biographie Universelle; Mr.izEas, Lives of Cele- 
brated Architects, II, 264; LoNGFELLOW, Cyclopedia of Architec- 
ture in Italy, Greece and the Levant, 365, ete.; ANDERSON, Italian 
Renaissance Architecture, 168, 172, 176; Moor, Character of 


Renaissance Architecture; Rome as an Art City in Langham 
Series of Art Monographs, 62. 


Tuomas H. Poote. 


Fontana, Domenico, Roman architect of the Late 
Renaissance, b. at Merli on the Lake of Lugano, 1543; 
d. at Naples, 1607. He went to Rome before the 
death of Michelangelo and made a deep study of the 
works of ancient and modern masters. He won in 
particular the confidence of Cardinal Montalto, later 
Pope Sixtus V, who in 1584 charged him with the 
erection of the Cappella del Presepio (Chapel of the 
Manger) in S. Maria Maggiore, a powerful domical 
building over a Greek cross, a marvellously well- 
balanced structure, notwithstanding the profusion of 
detail and overloading of rich ornamentation, which 
in no way interferes with the main architectural 
scheme. It is crowned by a dome in the early style of 
S. Biagio at Montepulciano. For the same patron he 
constructed the Palazzo Montalto near S. Maria Mag- 
giore, with its skilful distribution of masses and rich 
decorative scheme of reliefs and festoons, impressive 
because of the dexterity with which the artist adapted 
the plan to the site at hisdisposal. After his accession 
as Sixtus V, Montalto appointed Fontana architect of 
St. Peter’s, bestowing upon him among other distine- 
tions the title of Knight of the Gulden Spur. He 
added the lantern to the dome of St. Peter’s, and it 
was he who proposed the prolongation of the interior 
in a well-defined nave. Of more importance were the 
alterations he made in St. John Lateran (c. 1586) 
where he introduced into the loggia of the north fagade 
an imposing double arcade of wide span and ample 
sweep, and probably added the two-story portico to 
the Scala Santa. This predilection for arcades as 
essential features of an architectural scheme, was 
brought out in the different fountains designed by 
Domenico and his brother Giovanni, e. g. the 
dell’ Acqua Paola, or the Fontana di Termini planned 
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along the same lines. Among profane buildings his 
strong restrained style, with its suggestion of the 
School of Vignola, is best exemplified in the Lateran 
Palace (begun 1586), in which the vigorous applica- 
tion of sound structural principles and a power of co- 
ordination are undeniable, but also the utter lack of 
imagination and barren monotony of style. It was 
characteristic of him to remain satisfied with a single 
solution of an architectural problem, as. shown in the 
fact that he reapplied the motif of the Lateran Palace 
in the later part of the Vatican containing the present 
papal residence, and in the additions to the Quirinal 
Palace. Fontana also designed the transverse arms 
separating the courts of the Vatican. In 1586 he set 
up the obelisk in the Square of St. Peter’s, of which 
he gives an account in “Della transportatione dell’ 
obelisco Vaticano e delle fabriche di Sisto V” (Rome, 
1590). The knowledge of statics here displayed, 
which aroused universal astonishment at the time, he 
availed himself of in the erection of three other an- 
cient obelisks on the Piazza del Popolo, Piazza di S. 
Maria Maggiore, and Piazza di S. Giovanni in Later- 
ano. After his patron’s death he continued for some 
time in the service of his successor, Clement VIII. 
Soon, however, dissatisfaction with his style, envy, 
and the charge that he had misappropriated public 
moneys, drove him to Naples where, in addition to 
canals, he erected the Palazzo Reale on a design to- 
tally devoid of imagination. His aim was to execute 
a sharply defined plan in vigorous sequence, without 
concern for detail, employing the means available but 
without much originality. The chief lack in his work 
is a want of the distinctive character of an individual 
creation. Undue spaciousness, tremendous expanse, 
with an appalling barrenness and coldness and with- 
out the inspiration of inner motif, are his ideals. 

Domenico’s brother Giovanni (b. 1546; d. at Rome, 
1614) is of less importance. His chief creations are 
gigantic fountains, spiritless in detail, at Frascati and 
Rome, where the Palazzo Giustiniani is also ascribed 
to him. 

GuruErt, Geschichte des Barockstils in Italien (Stuttgart, 
1887), I, 217-18. 

JOSEPH SAUER. 


Fontana, Fr.icn, Italian naturalist and physiolo- 
ist, b. at Pomarolo in the Tyrol, 15 April, 1730; d. at 
orence, 11 January, 1805. He received his early 
education at Roveredo and spent several years at the 
Universities of Padua and Bologna. After filling the 
chair of philosophy at Pisa, to which he was appointed 
by the Emperor Francis I, he was summoned to Flor- 
ence by the Grand-Duke Peter Leopold and made 
court physician. He was at the same time commis- 
sioned to organize and equip the museum, which is 
well known for its geological and zoological collec- 
tions and its physical and astronomical instruments, 
some of which are of much historical value. A 
special feature of the collections is the unique set. of 
anatomical models which were made of coloured wax 
under Fontana’s personal direction. They were of 
excellent workmanship and excited much attention 
at the time. Emperor Joseph II engaged him to 
make a similar set for the Academy of Surgeons in 
Vienna. Fontana spent the latter part of his life in 
Florence where his position as curator of the museum 
gained for him the acquaintance of most of the scien- 
tific men of the time. Though never in Holy orders, 
he is said to have worn the ecclesiastical dress. His 
death was due to a fall received on the public street, 
and he was buried in the church of Santa Croce near 
Galileo and Viviani. Fontana was a follower of Hal- 
ler and wrote a series of letters in confirmation of 
the latter’s views on irritability. He made a special 
study of the eye and in 1765 carried on a series of ex- 
riments on the contractile power of the iris. He 
investigated the physiological action of poisons, par- 
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ticularly of serpents and of the laurel berry. He dis- 
covered that the staggers, a disease of sheep, is due to 
hydatids in the brain. He also gave much attention 
to the study of the physical and chemical properties 
of gases. He published a number of memoirs and 
though a laborious writer was not always exact. His 
chief works are “ De’ moti dell’ iride’”’ (Lucca, 1765); 
“Ricerche filosofiche sopra la fisica animale’’ (Flor- 
ence, 1775); “Ricerche fisiche sopra ’1 veneno della 
vipera’’ (Lucea, 1767), of which a larger and much 
extended edition was published in two volumes in 
1781; “‘Descrizioni ed usi di aleuni stromenti per mi- 
surar la salubrita dell’ aria’’ (Florence, 1774); “Re- 
cherches physiques sur la nature de l’air déphlogisti- 
que et de l’air nitreux’’ (Paris, 1776). 

CuviER in Biog. Univ. (Paris), XIV; Baas, Outlines of His- 
tory of Medicine (New York, 1889). 

Henry M. Brock. 


Fontbonne, Jeannze, in religion Motunr Sr. JoHN, 
second foundress and superior-general of the Sisters 
of St. Joseph of Lyons, b. 3 March, 1759, at Bas- 
en-Basset, Velay, France; d. 22 November, 1843, at 
Lyons. In 1778 she entered a house of the Sisters of 
St. Joseph which had just been established at Monis- 
trol (Haute-Loire) by Bishop de Gallard of Le Puy. 
The following year she received the habit and soon 
gave evidence of unusual administrative powers, par- 
ticularly through her work in the schools. On her 
election, six years later, as superior of the community, 
Mother St. John, as she was now called, co-operated 
with the saintly founder in all his pious undertakings, 
aided in the establishment of a hospital, and accom- 
plished much good among the young girls of the town. 
At the outbreak of the Revolution she and her com- 
munity followed Bishop de Gallard in refusing to sign 
the Oath of the Civil Constitution of the Clergy, not- 
withstanding the example of the Curé of Monistrol, 
who went so far as to abet the government officials in 
their persecution of the sisters. Forced to disperse 
her community, the superior remained at her post till 
she was dragged forth by the mob and the convent 
taken possession of in the name of the Commune, 
after which she returned to her father’s home. Not 
long afterwards she was torn from this refuge, to be 
thrown into the prison of Saint-Didier, and only the 
fall of Robespierre on the day before that appointed 
for the execution saved her from the guillotine. Un- 
able to regain possession of her convent at Monistrol, 
she and her sister, who had been her companion in 
prison, returned to their father’s house. Twelve 
years later (1807), Mother St. John was called to 
Saint-Etienne as head of a small community of young 
girls and members of dispersed congregations, who at 
the suggestion of Cardinal Fesch, Archbishop of Lyons, 
were now established as a house of the Sisters of St. 
Joseph. She restored the asylum at Monistrol, re- 
purchased and reopened the former convent, and on 10 
April, 1812, the congregation received Government au- 
thorization. In 1816 Mother St. John was appointed 
superior general of the Sisters of St. Joseph, and 
summoned to Lyons to found a general mother-house 
and novitiate, which she accomplished after many 
difficult years of labour. During the remainder of her 
life she was busied in perfecting the affiliation of the 
scattered houses of the congregation, which had been 
formally decreed in 1828. She also established over 
two hundred new communities. An object of her spe- 
cial solicitude was the little band which she sent to the 
United States in 1836 and with which she kept in con- 
stant correspondence, making every sacrifice to pro- 
vide them with the necessities of life. Towards the 
end of her life, Mother St. John was relieved of the 
arduous duties of superior, and spent the last few 
years in preparation for the end. 

Rivaux, Life of Rev. Mother St. John Fontbonne, tr. (New 
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Fonte-Avellana, a suppressed order of hermits, 
which takes its name from their first hermitage in the 
Apennines. Its founder, Ludolph, the son of Giso, 
came of a German family that had settled in Gubbio. 
He was born about the year 956; in 977 he left his 
home and, with a companion ealled Julian, began to 
live the life of a hermit in a valley between Monte 
Catria and Monte Corvo, in the Apennines. This val- 
ley was known as Fonte-Avellana, from a spring 
among the pine-trees. Disciples soon gathered round 
the two hermits; by 989 they were sufficiently numer- 
ous to receive a rule from St. Romuald, who was then 
in that district. This rule seems to have been of great 
severity. The hermits lived in separate cells and were 
always occupied with prayer, study, or manual labour. 
Four days a week they ate nothing but bread and 
water in strictly limited quantities. On Tuesdays and 
Thursdays they added a little fruit and vegetables. 
Wine was used only for Mass and for the sick, meat not 
at all. They observed three “Lents” during the year, 
that of the Resurrection, that of the Nativity, and 
that of St. John the Baptist. During these they fasted 
on bread and water every day except Sundays and 
Thursdays, when they were allowed a few vegetables. 
They wore a white habit and their feet were bare. 
Every day, in addition to the office, they recited the 
whole Psalter before dawn. Many wore chains and 
girdles or other instruments of mortification, and each, 
according to his devotion and strength, was accus- 
tomed to scourge himself, to make many genuflexions 
and to pray with arms extended in the form ofa cross. 

At first the body of hermits was known as the Con- 
gregation of the Dove, from the pure and gentle char- 
acter of its founder; but when, about the year 1000, 
he built them their first regular hermitage, which was 
dedicated to St. Andrew, they soon became known as 
the Hermits of Fonte-Avellana. Ludolph is said by 
Ughelli to have resigned the office of prior in 1009 and 
to have become ‘Bishop of Gubbio, but by leave of 
Benedict VIII he resigned this office in 1012 and re- 
tired again to his hermitage. It isnot improbable that 
he was succeeded in the priorate by Julian about 
1009, but there seems to be no satisfactory evidence 
that he was ever Bishop of Gubbio. He died in 1047. 
In 1034, St. Peter Damian became a hermit at Fonte- 
Avellana, at a time when, it is supposed, the famous 
Guido d’Arezzo was prior. St. Peter Damian suc- 
ceeded to the office of prior about 1043 and held it 
until his death in 1072. He made some modifications 
of the rule; permitting the use of a little wine, except 
during the three Lents; restraining the immoderate 
use of the discipline, which had outgrown all prudence; 
and introducing the solemn observance of Fridays as a 
commemoration of the Holy Cross, for which reason 
the hermitage, since the year 1050, has been known as 
Holy Cross of Fonte-Avellana. 

During the priorate of St. Peter Damian several 
hermits of great sanctity were members of Fonte- 
Avellana. The earliest of these was St. Dominic Lori- 
catus, so-called from the breastplate (lorica) which he 
always wore next to his skin. This extraordinary 
ascetic was born about the year 990, and was destined 
for the priesthood by his parents, who bribed a bishop 
to ordain him before the canonical age. After living 
for a few years as a secular priest, he was struck with 
contrition for the sin of simony to which he had been a 
party, and became a monk. This was probably at the 
hermitage of Luceoli, as we are told that he placed 
himself under the direction of John of Monte Feltro. 
Here he remained till about 1044, when, desiring to 
increase the severity of his penances, he came to Fonte- 
Avellana to be the disciple of St. Peter Damian. The 
record of his mortifications is almost ineredible. Be- 
sides his cuirass, he wore habitually iron rings and 
chains round his limbs, and loaded with this weight he 
daily prostrated himself a thousand times or recited 
whole psalters with arms extended in the form of a 
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cross. Day and night he lacerated his body with a 
pair of scourges. 

It had become the custom to regard the recital of 
thirty psalms while taking the discipline (i. e. about 
three thousand strokes) as equivalent to one year’s 
canonical penance. So that to scourge oneself while 
reciting the whole psalter was to execute five years of 
penance. St. Dominic Loricatus is related to have 
accomplished in this manner one hundred years of pen- 
ance (i. e. twenty psalters), spreading the penance 
over one week. And during one or two Lents he is said 
to have fulfilled in this way one thousand years of pen- 
ance, scourging himself night and day for forty days, 
while he recited no less than two hundred psalters. 
Daily he used to recite two or three psalters, and daily 
in Lent eight or nine. Meanwhile he ate only the 
stricter diet of his fellow-hermits and he never slept 
save when, from sheer fatigue, he fell asleep in the 


‘midst of his prostrations. In 1059 St. Peter Damian 


appointed him prior of the hermitage of Sanvicino, 
near San Severino. Here he continued his terrible 
penances up to his death about 1060. His body still 
lies under the altar in the church at Sanvicino. An- 
other saintly companion of St. Peter Damian was his 
biographer, St. John II of Lodi (Bishop of Gub- 
bio), who entered Fonte-Avellana about the year 1055 
and became prior of the hermitage soon after the 
death of his friend in 1072, which office he retained till 
he was made Bishop of Gubbio, one year before his 
death in 1106. 

In addition, there were the blessed brothers Rudolph 
and Peter, who in 1054 gave their castle at Campo 
Regio to St. Peter Damian and retired to Fonte-Avel- 
lana. Rudolph became Bishop of Gubbio in 1059 and 
in that year attended a council at Rome. He died in 
1061. Of his brother Peter little is known save that 
he lived a life of great mortification. Four years after 
the death of St. Peter Damian, Gregory VII in 1076 
took the hermitage of Fonte-Avellana under the spe- 
cial protection of the Holy See, and for 250 years popes 
and emperors and nobles showered privileges upon it. 
In 1301 Boniface VIII subjected the hermitage imme- 
diately to the Holy See, and in 1325 John XXII raised 
it to the status of an abbey, and ordained that its ab- 
bots should always receive their blessing at the hands 
of the pope or of his legate a latere. In the early four- 
teenth century it had grown to be a great congregation 
with many subject houses. But the glory of Fonte- 
Avellana was soon to pass. In 1393 it was given in 
commendam to Cardinal Bartolomeo Mediavacca, and 
the evils that follow this practice soon appeared. 
Slowly the fervour of observance departed, and the 
religious lived rather like secular clergy than like her- 
mits. By the sixteenth century the habit had changed, 
and they wore a short white cassock, a blue mantle, 
shoes, and a white biretta. 

In 1524 the great Camaldolese reformer, S. Paolo 
Giustiniani, suggested that the congregation of Fonte- 
Avellana should be united to his own order. The pro- 
ject then came to nothing, but in 1568 Cardinal Giulio 
della Rovere, the commendatory abbot of Fonte-Avel- 
lana, joined with his brother the Duke of Urbino in 
urging on Pius V the canonical visitation of the her- 
mitage. This was performed early in 1569 by Giam- 
battista Barba, general of the Camaldolese, and in 
November of the same year the pope, by the Bull 
“Quantum animus noster’’, suppressed the order of 
Fonte-Avellana, transferred its members to Camaldoli 
or any other house they might choose, and united all its 
possessions under the jurisdiction of the Camaldolese 
Order. On 6 January, 1570, the Camaldolese solemnly 
entered into possession, and the order of Santa Croce 
of Fonte-Avellana ceased to exist. 


: ' 
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Fontenelle, Assry or (or ABBEY OF SAINT-WAN- 
DRILLE), a Benedictine monastery in Normandy 
(Seine-Inférieure), near Caudebec-en-Caux. It was 
founded by Saint-Wandrille (Wandregesilus; d. 22 
July, 667), the land being obtained through the influ- 
ence of his friend St-Ouen (Audoenus), Archbishop of 
Rouen. St-Wandrille was of the royal family of Aus- 
trasia and held a high position at the court of his kins- 
man, Dagobert I, but being desirous of devoting his 
life to God, he retired to the Abbey of Montfaucon, in 
Champagne, in 629. Later on he went to Bobbio and 
then to Romain-Moititiers, where he remained ten 

years. In 648 he returned to Normandy and founded 
the monastery which afterwards bore his name. He 
commenced by building a great basilica dedicated to 
St. Peter, nearly three hundred feet long, which was 
consecrated by St-Ouen in 657. This church was de- 
stroyed by fire in 756 and rebuilt by Abbot Ansegisus 
(823-833), who added a narthex and tower. About 
862 it was wrecked by Danish pirates and the monks 
were obliged to flee for safety. After sojourning at 
Chartres, Boulogne, St-Omer, and other places for 
over a century, the community was at length brought 
back to Fontenelle by Abbot Maynard in 966 and a 
restoration of the buildings was again undertaken. 
A new church was built by Abbot Gérard, but was 
hardly finished when it was destroyed by lightning in 
1012. Undaunted by this disaster the monks once 
more set to work and another church was consecrated 
in 1033. Two centuries later, in 1250, this was burnt 
to the ground, but Abbot Pierre Mauviel at once com- 
menced anewone. The work was hampered by want 
of funds and it was not until 1331 that the building was 
finished. Meanwhile the monastery attained a posi- 
tion of great importance and celebrity. It was re- 
nowned for the fervour, no less than for the learning 
of its monks, who during its periods of greatest pros- 
perity numbered over three hundred. Many saints 
and scholars proceeded from its cloisters. It was 
especially noted for its library and school, where let- 
ters, the fine arts, the sciences, and above all callig- 
raphy, were assiduously cultivated. 

One of the most notable of its early copyists was 
Hardouin, a celebrated mathematician (d. 811), and 
who wrote with his own hand four copies of the Gos- 
pels, one of St. Paul’s Epistles, a Psalter, three Sacra- 
mentaries, and many other volumes of homilies and 
lives of the saints, besides numerous mathematical 
works. The Fontenelle “Capitularies’? were com- 

iled under Abbot Ansegisus in the eighth century. 

he monks of St-Wandrille enjoyed many rights and 
privileges, amongst which were exemption -from all 
river-tolls on the Seine, and the right to exact taxes 
in the town of Caudebec. The charter, dated 1319, in 
which were enumerated their chief privileges, was con- 
firmed by Henry V of England and Normandy, in 
1420, and by the Council of Basle, in 1436. Commen- 
datory abbots were introduced at Fontenelle in the 
sixteenth century and as a result the prosperity of the 
abbey began to decline. In 1631 the central tower 
of the church suddenly fell, ruining all the adjacent 
parts, but fortunately without injuring the beautiful 
cloisters or the conventual buildings. 

It was just at this time that the newly formed Con- 
gregation of St-Maur was revivifying the monasticism 
of France, and the commendatory abbot Ferdinand 
de Neufville invited the Maurists to take over the ab- 
bey and do for it what he himself was unable to accom- 
plish. They accepted the offer, and in 1636 set about 
rebuilding not only the damaged portion of the church, 
VI—9 - 
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but also other parts of the monastery as well. They 
added new wings and gateways and also built a great 
chapter-hall for the meetings of the general chapter of 
the Maurist congregation. They infused new life into 
the abbey, which for the next hundred and fifty years 
again enjoyed some of its former celebrity. Then 
came the Revolution, and with it the extinction of 
St-Wandrille was suppressed 
in 1791 and sold by auction the following year. The 
church was allowed to fall into ruins, but the rest of the 
buildings served for some time asafactory. Later on 
they passed into the possession of the de Stacpoole 
family, and were turned to domestic uses. The Duke 
de Stacpoole, who had become a priest and a domestic 
prelate of the pope, and who lived at Fontenelle until 
his death, in 1896, restored the entire property tothe 
French Benedictines (Solesmes congregation), and a 
colony of monks from Ligugé settled there in 1893, 
under Dom Pothier as superior. This community was 
expelled by the French government in 1901, and is at 
present located in Belgium. Besides the chief basilica, 
St-Wandrille built several other churches or oratories, 
both within and without the monasticenclosure. All 
of these have either perished in course of time, or been 
replaced by others of later date, except one, the chapel 
of St-Saturnin, which stands on the hillside overlooking 
the abbey. Itisoneof the most ancient ecclesiastical 
buildings now existing and, though restored from time 
to time, is still substantially the original erection of 
St-Wandrille. It is cruciform, with a central tower 
and eastern apse, and is a unique example of a seventh- 
century chapel. The parish church of the village of 
St-Wandrille also dates from the Saint’s time, but it 
has been so altered and restored that little of the 


original structure now remains. 

Ste-Marrue, Gallia Christiana (Paris, 1759), XI; p’AcHbrRy, 
Chron. Fontanellense in Spicilegium, III; Micene, Dict. des 
Abbayes (Paris, 1856); LaNncuois, Hssai historique et descriptif 
sur l’ Abbaye de St-Wandrille (Rouen, 1825); Sauvaaen, St- 
Wandrille (Rouen, 1889); Acta SS., July. 
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Fontevrault, OrpER AND ABBEY oFr.—I. CHARAC- 
TER OF THE ORDER.—The monastery of Fontevrault 
was founded by Blessed Robert d’Arbrissel about 
the end of 1100 and is situated in a wooded valley on 
the confines of Anjou, Tours, and Poitou, about two 
and a half miles south of the Loire, at a short distance 
west of its union with the Vienne. It wasa “double” 
monastery, containing separate convents for both 
monks and nuns. The government was in the hands 
of the abbess. This arrangement was said to be 
based upon the text of St. John (xix, 27), “Behold 
thy Mother”, but want of capacity among the 
brethren who surrounded the founder would seem to 
be the most natural explanation. To have placed the 
fortunes of the rising institute in feeble hands might 
have compromised its existence, while amongst the 
nuns he found women endowed with high-qualities and 
in every way fitted for government. Certainly the 
long series of able abbesses of Fontevrault is in some 
measure a justification of the founder’s provision. 

Fontevrault was the earliest of the three orders 
which adopted the double form and it may be useful 
to point out the chief differences in rule and govern- 
ment which mark it off from the similar institutions of 
the English St. Gilbert of Sempringham, founded in 
1135 (see GILBERTINES), and that of the Swedish prin- 
cess, St. Bridgett, founded in 1344 (see BriciTTINEs). 
At Fontevrault both nuns and monks followed the 
Benedictine Rule (see below, II), as did the Gilbertine 
nuns, but the male religious of that order were canons 
regular and followed the Rule of St. Augustine. The 
Brigittines of both sexes were under the Regula Sal- 
vatoris, an adaptation and completion of the Augus- 
tinian Rule. The Abbess of Fontevrault was supreme 
over all the religious of the order, and the heads of the 
dependent houses were prioresses. Each Brigittine 
house was independent, and was ruled by an abbess 
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who was supreme in all temporalities, but in matters 
spiritual was forbidden to interfere with the priests, 
who were under the confessor general. The head of 
the Gilbertines was a canon, the “ Master” or “ Prior 
of All”, who was not attached to any one house; his 
power was absolute over the whole order. All three 
orders were primarily founded for nuns, the priests 
being added for their direction or spiritual service, and 
in all three the nuns had control of the property of the 
order. The habit of the Fontevrist nuns was a white 
tunic and surplice with a black girdle, a white guimp 
and black veil; the cowl was black. The monks wore 
a black tunic with a surplice and above it a hood and 
capuce; from the centre of the last, in front and be- 
hind, hung a small square of stuff known as the 
“Robert”. In winter the monks wore an ample 
cloak without sleeves. The original habit was in both 
cases more simple. 

Il. Tap Ruty.—It appears certain from the biog- 
raphy of Blessed Robert, which is known as the 
“Vita Andree”, that the Rule was written down 
during the founder’s lifetime, probably in 1116 or 
1117. This original Rule dealt with four points: 
silence, good works, food, and clothing, and contained 
the injunction that the abbess should never be chosen 
from among those who had been brought up at Fonte- 
vrault, but that she should be one who had had ex- 
perience of the world (de conversis sororibus). This 
latter injunction was observed only in the case of the 
first two abbesses and was abrogated by Innocent III 
in 1201. We have three versions of the Fonteyrist 
Rule (P. L., CLXII, 1079 sqq.), but it is clear that 
none of these is the original, though it is probable that 
the second version is a fragment or possibly a selection 
with additions by the first abbess, Petronilla (for the 
argument see Walter, op. cit. infra, pp. 65-74). This 
Rule was merely a supplement to the Rule of St. Bene- 
dict and there were no important variations from the 
latter in the ordinary conventual routine, though 
some additions were necessitated by the conditions of 
the “double” life. The rules for the nuns enjoin the 
utmost simplicity in the materials of the habit, a strict 
observance of silence, abstinence from flesh meat even 
for the sick, and rigorous enclosure. The separation 
of the nuns from the monks is carried to such a point 
that a sick nun must be brought into the church to 
receive the last sacraments. The subjection of the 
monks is very marked. They are men “who of their 
own free will have promised to serve the nuns till 
death in the bonds of obedience, and that too with the 
reverence of due subjection. . 
common conyentual life with no property of their 
own, content with what the nuns shall confer upon 
them.’ The very scraps from their table are to be 
“carried to the nuns’ door and there given to the 
poor”. A fugitive but penitent monk “shall ask par- 
don of the Abbess and through her regain the fellow- 
ship of the brethren.”” The monks cannot even re- 
ceive a postulant without the permission of the abbess. 

IIL. History or tHn OrpER.—At the death of Rob- 
ert d’Arbrissel, in 1117, there are said to have been at 
Fontevrault alone 3000 nuns, and in 1150 even 5000: 
the order was approved by Paschal II in 1112. The 
first abbess, Petronilla of Chemillé (1115-1149), was 
succeeded by Matilda of Anjou, who ruled for five 
years. She was the daughter of Fulk, King of Jerusa- 
lem, and widow of William, the eldest son of Henry I, 
of England. The prosperity of the abbey continued 
under the next two abbesses, but by the end of the 
twelfth century, owing to the state of the country 
and the English wars, the nuns were reduced to gain- 
ing their livelihood by manual work. The situation 
was aggravated by internal dissensions which lasted a 
hundred years, and prosperity did not return till the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, under the rule of 
Eleanor of Brittany, grand-daughter of Henry III of 
England, who had taken the veil at the Fontevrist 
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priory of Amesbury, in Wiltshire. The next abbess 
was Isabel of Valois, great-grandchild of St. Louis, but 
on her death there succeeded another period of trouble 
and decadence largely due to the disaffection of the 
monks who were discontented with their subordinate 
position. During the fifteenth century there were 
several attempts at reform, but these met with no suc- 
cess till the advent to power, in 1457, of Mary, sister of 
Francis II, Duke of Brittany. The order had suffered 
severely from the decay of religion, which was general 
about this time, as well as from the Hundred Years 
War. In the three priories of St-Aignan, Breuil, and 
Ste-Croix there were in all but five nuns and one monk, 
where there had been 187 nuns and 17 monks at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, and other houses 
were no better off. In 1459, a papal commission de- 
cided upon a mitigation of rules which could no longer 


-be enforced, and nuns were even allowed to leave the 


order on the simple permission of their prioress. Dis- 
satisfied with the mitigated life of Fontevrault, Mary 
of Brittany removed to the priory of La Madeleine- 
lez-Orléans in 1471. Here she deputed a commission 
consisting of religious of various orders to draw up a 
definite Rule based on the Rules of Blessed Robert, St. 
Benedict, and St. Augustine, together with the Acts of 
Visitations. The resulting code was finally approved 
by Sixtus IV in 1475, and four years later it was made 
obligatory upon the whole order. Mary of Brittany 
died in 1477, but her work was continued by her suc- 
cessors, Anne of Orléans, sister of Louis XII, and Re- 
née de Bourbon. The latter may well be styled the 
greatest of the abbesses, both on account of the num- 
bers of priories (28) in which she re-established disci- 
pline, and the victory which she gained over the rebel- 
lious religious at Fontevrault by the reform, enforced 
with royal assistance in 1502. The result was a great 
influx of novices of the highest rank, including several 
princesses of Valois and Bourbon. At Renée’s death 
there were 160 nuns and 150 monks at Fontevrault. 
Under Louise de Bourbon (1534-1575), a woman of 
sincere but gloomy piety, the order suffered many 
losses at the hands of the Protestants, who even be- 
sieged the great abbey itself, though without success; 
many nuns apostatized, but twelve more houses were 
reformed. Eleanor of Bourbon (1575-1611) saw the 
last of these troubles. She had great influence with 
Henry IV, and her affection for him was so great that, 
towards the end of her life, when he was assassinated, 
her nuns dared not tell her lest the shock should be too 
reat. 
F The Abbess Louise de Bourbon de Lavedan, aided 
by the famous Capuchins, Ange de Joyeuse and Jo- 
seph du Tremblay, sought to improve the status of the 
monks of St-Jean de |’Habit and made various at- 
tempts to establish theological seminaries for them. 
Her successor Jeanne-Baptiste de Bourbon, an illegiti- 
mate child of Henry IV by the beautiful Charlotte des 
Essarts, has the credit of finally giving peace to the 
order. In 1641 she obtained royal letters confirming 
the reform and finally quashing the claims of the 
monks, who sought to organize themselves indepen- 
dently of the authority of the abbess. The following 
year the Rule approved by Sixtus IV was printed at 
Paris. The “Queen of Abbesses”’, Gabrielle de Roche- 
chouart (1670-1704), sister of Mme. de Montespan 
and friend of Mme. de Maintenon, is said to have trans- 
lated all the works of Plato from the Latin version of 
Ficino. The abbey school was frequented by the chil- 
dren of the highest nobility, and her successors were 
entrusted with the education of the daughters of Louis 
XV. The last abbess, Julie Sophie Charlotte de Par- 
daillan d’Antin, was driven from her monastery by 
the Revolution; her fate is unknown. Towards the 
end of the eighteenth century there were 230 nuns 
and 60 monks at Fontevrault, and at the Revolution 
there were still 200 nuns, but the monks were few in 
number and only formed a community at the mother- 
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house. In the course of his preaching journeys 
through France, Robert d’Arbrissel had founded a 
great number of houses, and during the succeeding 
centuries others were given to the order. In the sev- 
enteenth century the Fontevrist priories numbered 
about sixty in all and were divided into the four prov- 
inces of France, Brittany, Gascony, and Auvergne. 
The order never attained to any great importance out- 
side France though there were a few houses in Spain 
and England. The history of the order is, as will al- 
ready have been seen, that of the mother-house. The 
Angevin kings were much attached to Fontevrault; 
Henry II and his queen, Eleanor of Guienne, Richard 
Cceur de Lion, and Isabel of Angouléme, the wife of 
King John, were buried in the Cimetiére des Rois in the 
abbey church, where their effigies may still be seen. 
The remains were scattered at the Revolution. 

IV. Tae Assry Buripines.—The Abbey of Fonte- 
vrault wasin four parts: the Grand Moustier, or convent 
of the nuns, the hospital and lazaretto of Saint-Lazare, 
the Madeleine for penitent women, and, some distance 
apart, the monastery of St-Jean de l’Habit for the 
monks, destroyed at the Revolution.. The most nota- 
ble buildings were naturally those belonging to the 
huns with the great minster dedicated to Our Lady. 
This was consecrated by Pope Callistus II, in 1119, but 
the church was probably rebuilt in the second half of 
the same century. It is a magnificent specimen of 
late Romanesque and consists of an aisleless nave 
vaulted with six shallow cupolas, transepts, and an ap- 
sidal chancel with side chapels. In 1804 the abbey 
became a central house of detention for 15,000 prison- 
ers, and the nave of the church was cut up into four 
stories forming dormitories and refectories for the con- 
victs, while the choir and transepts were walled up and 
used as their chapel. Five of the six cupolas were de- 
stroyed, but the nave has recently been cleared, and a 
complete restoration begun. The length of the church 
is 84 metres (about 276 ft.), the width of the nave 
14m. 60 (about 48 ft.), and the height 21m.45 (about 
70 ft.). The interesting cloisters and chapter-house 
may be visited, but the magnificent refectory, dating 
from the twelfth and fifteenth centuries, is not shown. 

V. EnetisHh Housns.—These were the Priories of 
Amesbury, in Wiltshire, and Nuneaton, in Warwick- 
shire, and the Cell of Westwood, in Worcestershire, 
with six nuns. Amesbury had been an abbey, but on 
account of their evil lives the nuns were dispersed by 
royal orders and the monastery given to Fontevrault 
in1177. The community was recruited from the high- 
est ranks of society and in the thirteenth century num- 
bered among its members several princesses of the 
royal house, among them Queen Eleanor of Provence, 
widow of Henry III. A survey of the English houses 
was taken in 1256, when there were 77 choir nuns, 7 
chaplains and 16 conversi at Amesbury, and 86 nuns at 
Nuneaton. In the fourteenth century the official’ 
were appointed by the Abbess of Fontevrault, but the 
bonds uniting the English nunneries to the mother- 
house were gradually loosened until from alien they 
became denizen, that is to say, practically indepen- 
dent. Inthelast days some of the Prioresses of Ames- 
bury seem to have resumed the ancient abbatial title; 
at the dissolution, in 1540, the house was surrendered 
by Joan Darrell and thirty-three nuns. A Prior of 
Amesbury is mentioned in 1399, but it does not seem 
certain that there were at any time regular establish- 
ments of the Fontevrist monks in England.. 

VI. Mopern Dervetopment.—In 1803 Madame 
Rose, a Fontevrist nun, opened a school at Chemillé, 
the home of the first abbess, and three years later was 
enabled to buy a house and start community life; only 
temporary vows were taken, and the constitutions 
were approved by the Bishop of Angers. A few years 
later the habit of Fontevrault was resumed. Twelve 
more Fontrevists joined the community, and the anci- 
ent Rule was kept as far as possible. In 1847 permis- 
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sion was granted by the government to remove the 
relics of Blessed Robert from Fontevrault to Chemillé, 
and by 1849 there were three houses of the revived 
congregation: Chemillé in the Diocese of Angers; Bou- 
lor in the Diocese of Auch; and Brioude in the Diocese 
of Puy. In this year a general chapter was held, in 
which certain modifications of the Rule were agreed 
upon: the many fasts were found: ill adapted to the 
work of teaching; the houses were made subject to the 
ordinary; and the superioress elected only for three 
years. There are no Fontevrist monks. 

For full bibliography see Braunier, Hermpucuer, and 
WALTER as below.—The standard work is Nicqurt, Hist. de 
U Ordre de Fontevrault (Paris, 1642); Larprer, Saincte Famille 
de Fontevraud (1650), unfortunately stillin MS. For the Rule 
Watter, Hrsten Wanderprediger Frankretchs (Leipzig, 
1903), I; Regula Ordinis Fontis-Ebraldi' (Fr. and Lat., 
Paris, 1642). See also HermpucuEr, Ord. u. Kong. der Kath. 
Kirche (Paderborn, 1907), I; Cosnirer, Fontisbraldi Exordium 
(Masserano, 1641); Hityor, Hist. des Ordres Religieux, V1; 
Beraunier, Recueil hist. des archevéchés, etc., Introductory vol. 
(Paris, 1906), 215-226; Bussn, Fontevraud and the English 
Benedictines at the Beginning of the Seventeenth Century in The 
Ampleforth Journal, 11; BisHop, Bishop Giffard and the Reform 
of Fontevraud in The Downside Review (Jan., 1886); JuUBIEN, 
L’ Abbesse Marie de Bretagne et la réforme de l’ordre de Fonte- 
vrault (Angers, 1872); CLimEnt, A bbesse de Fontevrault au X VITé 
Siécle (Paris, 1869); Uzurmau, Derniére Abbesse de Fontevrault 
in Revue Mabillon, Il.. The only adequate account of the 
buildings, though now a little out of date, is given by Bossr- 
Ba@uF, Fontevrault, son histoire et ses monuments (Tours, 1890.) 
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Fontfroide, Assry or (B. Maria pe Fonts 
Fricivo), a Cistercian monastery in the department 
of Aude, six miles north-west of Narbonne, formerly 
in the diocese of Narbonne, now in that of Careassone. 
It was founded at Narbonne some time before 1097 by 
Aimery, Count of Narbonne, and was originally a filia- 
tion of the Benedictine abbey of Grandselve. In 
1118 the monks settled at Fontfroide, so-called from 
a spring in the place where the new monastery was 
built, and in 1146 the Cistercian reform was adopted. 
The abbey held a position of considerable importance 
in the Middle Ages and many of its abbots and monks 
were drawn from the nobility and highest families of 
France. One, Jacques Fournier, was elevated to the 
papacy as Benedict XII in 1334; some became car- 
dinals, amongst whom were Arnaud Novelli (1310), 
Augustin Trivulce (d. 1548), and Hippolyte d’Este 
(d. 1572); and several others became Bishops of Nar- 
bonne or neighbouring churches. In the seventeenth 
century three successive abbots were members of the 
de La Rochefoucauld family. Fontfroide was the 
burial place of the Counts of Narbonne, its chief pa- 
trons, and it had also many royal benefactors. 

In 1401 the use of abbatial pontificalia was granted 
by Benedict XIII, and other papal privileges were 
conceded at different times. The abbots also exer- 
cised civil jurisdiction over their dependents. The 
abbey escaped the intrusion of commendatory abbots, 
so common in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, and flourished under the rule of monastic supe- 
riors right up to the time of the Revolution, when it 
was suppressed. The buildings then became private 
property and, dismantled and untenanted, were grad- 
ually falling into decay, when, in 1858, they were pur- 
chased for a sum of eighty thousand frances by Pére 
Marie-Bernard (Louis Barnouin), the founder of the 
“Cistercians of the Immaculate Conception”’ and re- 
storer of the abbey of Sénanque, which had been in- 
corporated into the Order of Citeaux a year previously. 
A colony of about a dozen monks, under Pére Marie- 
Jean, as first abbot of the restored Fontfroide, was sent 
there from Sénanque. In 1905 the “Association 
Laws”’ obliged them to leave, and the community is 
now domiciled at Tarrega, in the province of Lérida, 
Spain, in the diocese of Solsona. It numbers about 
thirty-one members, of whom. fourteen are priests. 
They belong to the “Cistercians of the Common Ob- 
servance’’, who were separated from the Trappists or 
“Stricter Observance’’ in 1834. The monasteries of 
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Fontfroide and Hautcombe (in Savoy) now form the 
“Congregation of Sénanque’’, formerly that “of the 
Immaculate Conception”’, of which the present Abbot 
of Fontfroide is the vicar-general. Its constitutions 
were approved in 1892. The buildings at Fontfroide 
are chiefly of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
and include the church, cloisters, chapter-house, etc.. 
comprising two quadrangles, all practically complete. 
(See CISTERCIANS.) 

Sre-Marrue, Gallia Christiana (Paris, 1739), VI; Mienn, 
Dict. des Abbayes (Paris, 1856); Repon, Vie de Dom Marie Ber- 
nard (Lérins, 1904); Catalogus Ord. Cist. (Rome, 1906). 
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Fools, Frast or, a celebration marked by much 
licence and buffoonery, which in many parts of Eu- 
rope, and particularly in France, during the later mid- 
dle ages took place every year on or about the feast of 
the Circumcision (1 Jan.). It was known by many 
names—festum fatuorum, festum stultorum, festum 
hypodiaconorum, to notice only some Latin variants 
—and it is difficult, if not quite impossible, to distin- 
guish it from certain other similar celebrations, such, 
for example, as the Feast of Asses (q. v.), and the 
Feast of the Boy Bishop (q. v.). So far as the Feast 
of Fools had an independent existence, it seems to 
have grown out of a special “festival of the sub- 
deacons’’, which John Beleth, a liturgical writer of the 
twelfth century and an Englishman by birth, assigns 
to the day of the Circumcision. He is among the 
earliest to draw attention to the fact that, as the 
deacons had a special celebration on St. Stephen’s day 
(26 Dec.), the priests on St. John the Evangelist’s day 
(27 Dec.), and again the choristers and mass-servers 
on that of Holy Innocents (28 Dec.), so the subdeacons 
were accustomed to hold their feast about the same 
time of year, but more particularly on the festival of 
the Circumcision. This feast of the subdeacons after- 
wards developed into the feast of the lower clergy 
(esclaffardi), and was later taken up by certain 
brotherhoods or guilds of “fools” with a definite organ- 
ization of their own (Chambers, I, 373 sqq.). There 
can be little doubt—and medieval censors themselves 
freely recognized the fact—that the licence and buf- 
foonery which marked this occasion had their origin 
in pagan customs of very ancient date. John Beleth, 
when he discusses these matters, entitles his chapter 
“De quadam libertate Decembrica”’, and goes on to 
explain: “Now the licence which is then permitted is 
called Decembrian, because it was customary of old 
among the pagans that during this month slaves and 
serving-maids should have a sort of liberty given them, 
and should be put upon an equality with their masters 
in celebrating a common festivity’’ (P. L., CCII, 123). 

The Feast of Fools and the almost blasphemous 
extravagances in some instances associated with it 
have constantly been made the occasion of a sweeping 
condemnation of the medieval Church. On the other 
hand some Catholic writers have thought it necessary 
to try to deny the existence of such abuses. The 
truth, as Father Dreves has pointed out (Stimmen aus 
Maria-Laach, XLVII, 572), lies midway between these 
extremes. There can be no question that ecclesiastical 
authority repeatedly condemned the licence of the 
Feast of Fools in the strongest terms, no one being 
more determined in his efforts to suppress it than the 
great Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln. But 
these customs were so firmly rooted that centuries 
passed away before they were entirely eradicated. 
Secondly, it is equally certain that the institution did 
lend itself to abuses of a very serious character, even 
though the nature and gravity of these varied con- 
siderably at different epochs. In defence of the medi- 
eval Church one point must not be lost sight of. We 
possess hundreds, not to say thousands, of liturgical 
manuscripts of all countries and all descriptions. 
Amongst them the occurrence of anything which has 
to do with the Feast of Fools is extraordinarily rare. 
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In missals and breviaries we may say that it never 
occurs. At best a prose or a trope composed for such 
an occasion is here and there to be found in a gradual 
or an antiphonary (Dreves, p. 575). It is reasonable 
to infer from this circumstance that though these ex- 
travagances took place in church and were attached 
to the ordinary services, the official sanction was of 
the slenderest. 

The same conclusion follows from two well-known 
cases which Father Dreves has carefully studied. In 
1199, Bishop Eudes de Sully imposed regulations to 
check the abuses committed in the celebration of the 
Feast of Fools on New Year’s Day at Notre-Dame in 
Paris. The celebration was not entirely banned, but 
the part of the “ Lord of Misrule’’ or “ Preecentor Stul- 
torum’’ was restrained within decorous limits. He 
was to be allowed to intone the prose “ Letemur 
gaudiis’’ in the cathedral, and to wield the precentor’s 
staff, but this was to take place before the first Vespers 
of the feast were sung. Apart from this, the Church 
offices proper were to be performed as usual, with, 
however, some concessions in the way of extra solem- 
nity. During the second Vespers, it had been the 
custom. that the precentor of the fools should be 
deprived of his staff when the verse “ Deposuit poten- 
tes de sede’’ (He hath put down the mighty from their 
seat) was sung at the Magnificat. Seemingly this was 
the dramatic moment, and the feast was hence often 
known as the “Festum ‘Deposuit’”. Eudes de Sully 
permitted that the staff might here be taken from the 
mock precentor, but enacted that the verse “Depo- 
suit’? was not to be repeated more than five times. 
A similar case of a legitimized Feast of Fools at Sens 
c. 1220 is also examined by Father Dreves in detail. 
The whole text of the office is in this case preserved to 
us. There are many proses and interpolations (far- 
sure) added to the ordinary liturgy of the Church, 
but nothing which could give offence as unseemly, 
except the prose “Orientis partibus’’, etc., partly 
quoted in the article Assns, Feast or. This prose or 
“conductus’’, however, was not a part of the office, 
but only a preliminary to Vespers sung while the pro- 
cesion of subdeacons moved from the church door to 
the choir. Still, as already stated, there can be no 
question of the reality of the abuses which followed in 
the wake of celebrations of this kind. 

The central idea seems always to have been that of 
the old Saturnalia, i. e. a brief social revolution, in 
which power, dignity or impunity is conferred for a 
few hours upon those ordinarily in a subordinate posi- 
tion. Whether it took the form of the boy bishop or 
the subdeacon conducting the cathedral office, the 
parody must always have trembled on the brink of 
burlesque, if not of the profane. We can trace the 
same idea at St. Gall in the tenth century, where a 
student, on the thirteenth of December each year, 
enacted the part of the abbot. It will be sufficient 
here to notice that the continuance of the celebration 
of the Feast of Fools was finally forbidden under the 
very severest penalties by the Council of Basle in 1435, 
and that this condemnation was supported by a 
strongly-worded document issued by the theological 
faculty of the University of Paris in 1444, as well as by 
numerous decrees of various provincial councils. In 
this way it seems that the abuse had practically 
disappeared before the time of the Council of Trent. 

A very large number of monographs and papers in the pro- 
ceedings of learned societies have been devoted to this subject. 
Many of.these are quoted by Cuampers The Medieval Stage, I, 
274-419 (London, 1903), who himself deals with the matter 
more exhaustively than any other writer. The best short arti- 
cle on the whole question, as Chambers attests, is that of 
Dreves, Stimmen aus Maria-Laach, XLVII, 571-587 (Frei- 
burg, 1894). See also Lesur, Collection des meilleures disser- 
tations, vols, IX and X (Paris, 1832); CLriment, Histoire Gé- 
nérale de la Musique Religieuse (Paris, 1890), pp. 122 sqq.; 
Watter, Das Eselsfest (Vienna, 1885). There is also an ex- 
cellent article by Hnusmr in the Kirchenlexr., s. v. Feste. For 
further bibliographical references consult CopvaLier, Topo-bi- 


bliographie, s. v. Fous. Many articles written on this subject are 
mere lampoons directed against the medieval Church, and be- 
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tray a complete ignorance of the facts. An article entitled 
Festum Stultorum in the Nineteenth Century (June, 1905) is a 
typical specimen. 

HERBERT THURSTON. 


Foppa, Amsroaio, generally known as CaRApDosso, 
Italian goldsmith, sculptor, and die sinker, b. at Mon- 
donico in the province of Como, 1445, according to 
some authorities, and according to othersin Pavia, the 
same year; d. about 1527. It is possible that this art- 
ist is not correctly known as Ambrogio, but that his 
Christian name was Cristoforo. He wasin the service 
of Lodovico il Moro, Duke of Milan, for some years, and 
executed for him an exceedingly fine medal and sev- 
eral pieces of goldsmith’s work. Later on he is heard of 
in Rome, working for Popes JuliusII and Leo X. His 
will was executed in 1526 and he is believed to have 
died in the following year. Cellini refers at some 
length to a medal struck by him in Rome, having upon 
it a representation of Bramante and his design for 
St. Peter’s, and he speaks of him as “the most excel- 
lent goldsmith of that time, who has no equal in the 
execution of dies’’. He is believed to have been 
responsible for the terra-cotta reliefs in the sacristy of 
San Satiro, works which in their remarkable beauty 
are almost equal to the productions of Donatello. In 
addition to the Bramante and Moro medals three others 
are attributed to him, one representing Julius II, an- 
other the fourth Duke of Milan, Francesco Sforza, and 
the third Gian Giacomo Trivulzio (1448-1518). 

A large number of examples of fine goldsmith’s 
work in the sacristies of the various churches of Italy 
are attributed to Foppa with more or less uncertainty. 
They especially include reliquaries, morses, and cro- 
siers. He was responsible for a papal mitre. A 
drawing of this tiara, made for Julius II, is in the 
print room at the British Museum, and was executed 
at the instance of an English collector named John 
Talman. An inaccurate engraving of it by George 
Vertue is also in existence, and this was reproduced by 
Miintz in his article on the papal tiara. He declares 
that the pope told his master of ceremonies that it cost 
two hundred thousand ducats. This wonderful work 
of art survived the sack of Rome through the accident 
of its being in pawn at the time, but was deliberately 
broken up and refashioned by Pope Pius VI. (See 
Thurston in the “Burlington Magazine”’ for October, 
1895.) Foppa is believed to have designed several 
pendent jewels, but there is a good deal of uncertainty 
at present respecting his goldsmith’s work, and but 
little can be attributed to him with anything like 


authority. 

Cicoanara, Storia della Scultura (Prato, 1823); Crnuin1, 
Vita del Benvenuto Cellini (Florence, 1857); Vasari, Viti det Pit- 
= (Florence, 1878); Sup1no, Jl Medagliere Mediceo (Florence, 
1899. 
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Forbes, Jon, Capuchin; b. 1570; d. 1606. His 
father, John, eighth Lord Forbes, being a Protestant, 
and his mother, Lady Margaret Gordon, daughter of 
the fourth Earl of Huntly, a Catholic, John followed 
the religion of his father, while his elder brother was 
educated a Catholic. To preserve his Faith the latter 
went to Brussels and there entered the Capuchin order. 
His letters and the influence of a maternal uncle, James 
Gordon, S.J., led John into the Catholic Church, 1587. 
To recover his son to Protestantism Lord Forbes affi- 
anced him toa nobje Protestant lady. On the eve of 
the marriage John, disguised as a shepherd, fled and, 
having eluded his father’s spies, landed in Lille. 
Pressed into the English army, he escaped, was ar- 
rested by Spanish militia, imprisoned at Antwerp, but 
finally released. After some delay he was admitted to 
the Capuchin Order, August, 1593, at Tournai, and took 
the name of his deceased brother, Archangel. Perse- 
vering in spite of persuasion, force, and the stratagems 
of friends to the contrary, he completed his studies, was 
ordained a priest and after refusing an appointment as 
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guardian, was sent as chaplain to the Spanish garrison 
at Dendermond. Mindful of his own countrymen he 
wrote to his kinsman and companion in youth, James 
VI of Scotland, setting forth the claims of the Catholic 
religion. Learning of his whereabouts, many coun- 
trymen visited him, eighteen of whom he converted to 
Catholicity, also three hundred soldiers. To his great 
delight he was appointed missionary. Apostolic to Scot- 
land, but suecumbed to an epidemic at Dendermond. 
He is said to have written an account of his conver- 
sion, though it was never published. His mother spent 
her declining years near her son; his betrothed be- 
came a nun in Rome. 

Brernarp Bonon., Scriptores Ord. Cap. (Venice, 1747), 31; 
Ina, Geist des hl. Franziskus II (Augsburg, 1879), 44-61; RAss, 
Convertitenbilder XI (Freiburg, 1873), 37-61; Fausrinus or 
Dresi, Alter Alerius natione Scotus, P. Archangelus (Cologne, 
1620, 2nd ed., Litge, 1632; Italian tr., Modena, 1634; Flemish 
tr., Bruges, 1704); Caputo, Vita del P. Archangelo (Naples, 
1650; Bologna, 1656); Luctan MontironTanus, Hriz-Englische 
Lebensgeschichte (Constance, 1677, 2nd ed., Bregenz, 1711). 

Joun M. Lennart. 


Forbin-Janson, CHarues - Auacuste - Maris - Jo- 
SEPH, ComTE DB, Bishop of Nancy and Toul, founder of 
the Association of the Holy Childhood, b. in Paris, 
France, 3 Nov., 1785; d. near Marseilles, 12 July, 1844. 
He was the sec- 
ond son of Count 
Michel Palaméde 
de Forbin-Janson 
and of his wife 
Cornélie Henri- 
ette, princess of 
Galéan. He was 
a Knight of Malta 
from childhood, 
and a soldier at 
sixteen. Napo- 
leon I made him 
Auditor of the 
Council of State in 
1805. His family 
and the aristoc- 
racy looked for- 
ward to a most 
brilliant career as 
a statesman for 
him, but he sur- 
prised all by en- 
tering the semi- 
nary of St-Sulpice in the spring of 1808. He wasordained 
priest in Savoy in 1811, and was made Vicar-General of 
the Diocese of Chambéry, but eventually determined to 
becomea missionary. Pius Vil advised him to remain 
in France where missionary work was needed. He 
heeded the advice, and with his friend the Abbé de Rau- 
zan, founded the Missionaires de France and preached 
with great success in all parts of his native land. In 
1817 he was sent to Syria on a mission, returned to 
France in 1819, and again took up the work of a mis- 
sionary until 1823 when he was appointed Bishop of 
Nancy and Toul, and was consecrated in Paris, 6 June, 
1824, by the Archbishop of Rouen; Bishop Cheverus 
of Boston, U.S. A., was a consecrator and Bishop Fen- 
wick of Cincinnati a witness. The French Govern- 
ment did not cease persecuting him for his refusal to 
sign the Gallican Declaration of 1682; finally, he was 
obliged to leave France in 1830, but succeeded in get- 
ting his own choice of a coadjutor bishop by threaten- 
ing to return to Nancy. Every good cause appealed 
to his priestly heart, every good work to his purse. 
He aided Pauline Jaricot in the establishment of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Faith. At the 
request of Bishop Flaget and Bishop Purcell, Gregory 
XVI sent him on a missionary tour through the 
United States of America in 1839. 

During his two years stay in that country, he trav- 
elled far and wide giving missions to the people and 
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retreats to the clergy. Louisiana was the first con- 
spicuous field of his zeal, and he brought its Catho- 
lic people to the sacraments in numbers which have 
hardly been equalled since. On his way thither, he 
contributed one-third of the money with which the 
Fathers of Merey bought Spring Hill College (now a 
Jesuit College, near Mobile, Alabama), All the large 
cities of the country, from New York to Dubuque; 
from New Orleans to Quebec, were witnesses of his 
zeal. More at home in Canada where his mother- 
tongue was spoken, he did wonderful missionary work, 
and some events regarded as supernatural keep his 
memory alive to this day among the French-Canadian 
people. He attended the Fourth Provincial Council 
of Baltimore. His last visit in the United States was 
to Philadelphia, in November, 1841, when he assisted 
atthe consecration of Dr. Kenrick as coadjutor 
Bishop of St. Louis. He left New York for France in 
December, 1841, and the next year visited Rome to 
give an account of his mission in America. Gregory 
XVI named him a Roman Count and Assistant at the 
Pontifical Throne, “because of his wonderful zeal for 
the propagation and defence of the Catholie Faith in 
the United States of America’”’. On his return to 
France he founded (1843) the Society of the Holy 
Childhood, and spent that, and a part of the following 
year in spreading this good work through France, 
Belgium, and England. Death came to him unex- 
pectedly at his family castle of Aygalades near Mar- 
seilles. 

De Riviere, Vie de Mgr de Forbin-Janson, Missionnatre, évé- 
que de Nancy et de Toul, primat de Lorraine, fondateur de la Ste 
Enfance (Paris, 1892); Maxs, Life of Bishop de Forbin-Janson 


iia Mss.; Sura, Hist. of Cath. Ch. in U.S. (New York, 
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Forcellini, Earp1o, Latin lexicographer, b. at Fe- 
ner, near Treviso, Italy, 26 Aug., 1688; d. at Padua, 
4 April, 1768. His parents were poor, so that he was 
deprived of the opportunities of an early education, 
and he was of mature age when in 1704 he entered the 
seminary at Padua. There his ability and industry 
soon attracted the attention of his teacher, Facciolati, 
who secured his assistance in his lexicographical work. 
Forcellini collaborated with his master in revising the 
so-called “Calepinus”’, the Latin dictionary, in seven 
languages, of the monk Ambrosius Calepinus. While 
engaged in this work, Forcellini is said to have con- 
ceived the idea of an entirely new Latin lexicon, the 
most comprehensive ever compiled. Towards the end 
of 1718, under the direction of Facciolati, he began the 
laborious task of reading through the entire body of 
Latin literature as well as the whole collection of in- 
scriptions. His labours were interrupted in 1724, 
when he was called to Ceneda, where he became pro- 
fessor of rhetoric and director of the seminary. He 
resumed his work on the lexicon on his recall to Padua 
in 1731. It was not until three years after Forcellini’s 
death that this great lexicon, on which he had spent 
nearly forty years of untiring industry, and which is 
the basis of all the Latin lexicons now in use, was pub- 
lished at Padua in four folio volumes under the title, 
“Totius Latinitatis Lexicon”. Init are given both the 
Italian and the Greek equivalents of every word, to- 
gether with copious citations from the literature. 
There is an English edition by Bailey in two volumes 
(London, 1828). Thelatest complete edition is that of 


De Vit (Prato, 1858-87). _ (See Larry Lrrerature.) 
Ferrari, Vita di Forcellint (Padua, 1792). 
Epmunp Burks. 


Forconium, Diocusn or See Aquita. 


Foreman, ANprEw, a Scottish prelate, of good 
border family; b. at Hatton, near Berwick-on-Tweed; 
d. 1522. His talents marked him out for early promo- 
tion in his ecclesiastical career; through the influence 
of King James IV, he soon became a prothonotary 
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Apostolic and was employed on various important 
missions. The king sent him in 1497 with two other 
envoys to conclude the truce of Aytoun with Henry 
VII of England, and four years later he was em- 
powered to negotiate for the marriage of King James 
with King Henry’s daughter Margaret. By 1502 Fore- 
man was Bishop of Moray (for which see, notwithstand- 
ing the protest of the primate, he procured exemption 
from the metropolitan jurisdiction of St. Andrews); 
he was also “commendatory” abbot of important 
monasteries both in Scotland and England. Appointed 
ambassador to Henry VIII in 1509, he was com- 
missioned by his sovereign to try to bring about uni- 
versal peace with a view to a new crusade. King 
Louis of France, after concluding an alliance with 
the King of Scots against England, made Foreman 
Archbishop of Bourges, and it was Pope Julius II’s in- 
The successor 
of Julius, Leo X, did not carry out this intention, but 
nominated Foreman in 1514 Archbishop of St. Andrews 
and legate a latere. He received at the same time the 
Abbey of Dunfermline 7m commendam, and seems to 
have held also at one time or another the rich Abbeys 
of Kilwinning, Dryburgh, and Arbroath. The new 
primate’s eight years’ tenure of his see was marked b 

vigorous administration; and he did much to consoli- 
date the episcopal authority, procuring the restoration 
to his province of the Dioceses of Dunkeld and Dun- 
blane, and holding an important synod, the enactments 
of which, still extant, throw an important light on the 
condition of the Scottish Church immediately before 
the Reformation. These statutes testify to the pri- 
mate’s zeal for the amelioration of the state of the 
clergy, for the reform of abuses, the advancement of 
learning, and the augmentation of the solemnity of the 
services of the Church. Archbishop Foreman was 


buried in Dunfermline Abbey. 

Rosertson, Concilia Scotia, 1225-1559; Gorpon, Scoti- 
chronicon (Glasgow, 1867); Accounts of the Lord High Treasurer 
of Scotland, ed. Dickson; Calendar of Doc. Henry VIII, ed. 
Brewer, I, Il; Betiesueim, Hist. of Cath. Church of Scotland, 
II, 116-125; Micumn, Les Ecossais en France (Paris, 1862), I; 
Kurrn, ed. Russpx, Historical Catalogue of the Scottish Bishops 
(Edinburgh, 1824); HmrKLess aNnp Kerr Hannay, The Arch- 
bishops of St. Andrews (Edinburgh, 1907-09). 

D. O. Huntsr-Buatr. 


Forer, LaurmNz, controversialist, b. at Lucerne, 
1580; d. at Ratisbon, 7 January, 1659. He entered 
the Society of Jesus at the age of twenty, in Landshut, 
and made part of his studies under Fathers Laymann 
and Tanner. He taught philosophy at Ingolstadt 
(1615-1619), and theology, moral and controversial, 
for six years at Dillingen. In the latter institution he 
held also the office of chancellor for several years. He 
spent the years 1632-1643 in the Tyrol, whither he 
had withdrawn with his illustrious penitent Heinrich 
von Knéringen, Bishop of Augsburg, on account of 
the inroads of the Swedes. Forer visited Rome (1645- 
1646) as the representative of the province of Upper 
Germany in the eighth congregation. He became 
rector of the college of Lucerne in 1650. Father Som- 
mervogel enumerates sixty-two titles of publications 
from the pen of Forer; though not all of them are very 
voluminous, they show at least the writer’s versatility 
and erudition, as well as his zeal for the integrity and 
the honour of the Catholic Faith. He wrote one or 
more treatises each against the apostates Reihing 
and de Dominis, against Melchior Nicolai, Hottinger, 
Kallisen, Schopp, Molinos, Haberkorn, Voet, Hoe, the 
Ubiquists, and others. Such works as “Lutherus 
thaumaturgus” (Dillingen, 1624), “Septem charac- 
teres Lutheri’’ (Dillingen, 1626), “Qustio ubinam 
ante Lutherum protestantium ecclesia fuerit’’ (Pt. I, 
Amberg, 1653; Pt. II, Ingolstadt, 1654), “ Rellum ubi- 
quisticum vetus et novum inter ipsos Lutheranos 
bellatum et necdum debellatum”? (Dillingen, 1627) 
are directed against all Protestants. Others, as “ Ana- 
tomia anatomie Societatis Jesu’? (Innsbruck, 1634), 
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“Mantissa Ant-anatomie Jesuitice’’? (Innsbruck, 
1635; Cologne, 1635), ““Grammaticus Proteus, arca- 
norum Societatis Jesu Dedalus’’ (Ingolstadt, 1636), 
“ Appendix ad grammaticum Proteum”’ (Ingolstadt, 
1636), attack the enemies of the Society of Jesus; 
finally, two of his works, written for Catholics, “Dis- 
putirkunst fiir die einfiltigen Catholischen’’ (Ingol- 
stadt, 1656) and “Leben Jesu Christi’? (Dillingen, 
1650-1658), have been re-edited and republished at 
Wiirzburg (1861) and Ratisbon (1856). 

Horter, Nomenclator (Innsbruck, 1892), I, 426 sq.; Som- 
MERVOGEL, Bibliotheque, etc. (Brussels and Paris, 1892), III, 
858 sqq.; BavER in Pahoa. Ba Ve 
A. J. Maas. 


Forest, Jonn Antony. See San Antonro, Dio- 
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Foresters, CarHotic OrpERS or.—I. On 30 July, 
1879, some members of the St. Vincent de Paul Society 
of Boston, Massachusetts, U.S. A., desiring to have a 
Catholic fraternal insurance society, organized one on 
the plan of the Foresters’ courts and called it the 
Massachusetts Catholic Order of Foresters. It was so 
chartered, and its membership was confined to the 
State of Massachusetts, except in one\instance, where a 
court was formed at Providence, Rhode Island. On 
1 January, 1909, the official report stated that there 
were 235 courts organized, with a membership of 
27,757. Of the members 9679 were women. The 
insurance in force on 31 Dec., 1908, was $27,757,000. 

II. On 24 May, 1883, a number of Catholics of Chi- 
cago, Illinois, taking up the plan of this Massachu- 
setts society, organized on the same lines the Catholic 
Order of Foresters of Illinois. A flat all-around death 
assessment of one dollar was adopted, and men of all 
ages were admitted to membership at the same rate. 
Later, when courts were established in a number of 
other States and in Canada, an international conven- 
tion in 1895 adopted a graded system of assessment 
insurance. Catholics between eighteen and forty- 
five years of age are eligible for membership. From 
the date of organization to 1 June, 1908, it paid out 
$10,639,936 for death claims, and $2,500,000 in fu- 
neral and sick benefits. It had in April, 1909, 1600 
courts and a membership of 136,212 distributed over 
twenty-six States and the Dominion of Canada. The 
main offices are at Chicago, Illinois. The official or- 
gan, “ The Catholic Forester”, is published at Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. The word Jllino?s in the original title 
of the organization was dropped in 1888, as the mem- 
bership had then extended beyond the limits of that 
State. This society is not affiliated with the Massa- 
chusetts Catholic Order of Foresters. 

III. A Women’s Catholic Order of Foresters was or- 
ganized in 1892 at Chicago, having for its object be- 
nevolent co-operation among Catholic women with 
assessment life-insurance at low rates. It has a 
membership of 54,350, with courts scattered over 
many of the States. The main offices are at Chicago. 

Tuomas F. Mrrnan. 


Forgery, Forger.—lIf we accept the definition usu- 
ally given by canonists, forgery (Lat. jalswm) differs 
very slightly from fraud. “Forgery’’, says Ferraris, 
who claims that his definition is the usually ac- 
cepted one, “is a fraudulent interference with, or al- 
teration of, truth, to the prejudice of a third person’”’. 
It consists in the deliberate untruthfulness of an asser- 
tion, or in the deceitful presentation of an object, and 
is based on an intention to deceive and to injure while 
using the externals of honesty. Forgery is truly a 
falsehood and a fraud, but it is something more. It 
includes fraudulent misdemeanours in matters regu- 
lated by the law, and endangering the public peace. 
These misdemeanours are divided by canon law 
writers into three classes—according as the crime is 
committed by word, by writing, or by deed. The 
principal crime in each of these classes being false 
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witness, falsification of public documents, and counter- 
feiting money. A fourth category consists in making 
use of such forgery, and is equivalent to forgery proper. 
This classification, while slightly superficial, is exact, 
and presupposes the fundamental malice of the crime 
in question, viz., that it is prejudicial to public security 
and injurious to the interests of society at large, rather 
than to those of the individual. 

Social order is seriously affected by false witness, 
which cripples the operation of justice; by the change 
or alteration of public documents, which hinders a 
right and proper administration of public affairs, and 
lastly, by the coining of base money, which hampers 
trade and commerce. If forgery is committed by 
public officials in violation of their professional duties, 
the crime becomes more serious, and more prejudicial 
to public order. The interests of private individuals, 
therefore, while not excluded, are secondary when this 
offence is in question, and it is for this reason that the 
penalties incurred by forgery, or complicity therein, 
are independent of the amount of damage it in- 
flicts on individuals. Oral forgeries, e. g. false oaths, 
false witness (canonists add the crime of the judge 
who knowingly pronounces an unjust sentence), are 
treated under Tray; OaTH; Witness; Jupan. On 
the other hand false coinage does not immediately con- 
cern ecclesiastical law, though some attention is paid 
it in the “Corpus Juris Canonici’’ and in various canon 
law treatises. John XXII punished false coinage by 
excommunication (Extrav. ‘‘Gradiens”, Joan. XXII, 
de crimine falsi) and compared forgers to alchemists 
(Extrav. “Spondent’’, inter comm.). In many dio- 
ceses this crime was long a reserved sin (e. g. in 
Naples; “ Prompta Bibliotheca’’, s.v.; see Neapolitan 
edition of Ferraris, s.v. Falswm, n. 35). By such penal 
measures the ecclesiastical authority merely assisted 
in suppressing a crime gravely prejudicial to civil wel- 
fare; it did not come before it as a crime against eccle- 
siastical law. 

We are here concerned only with forgery prop- 
erly so-called, i. e. the falsification of public docu- 
ments and writings, especially Apostolic letters. 
What is here said of the latter, is also applicable, in 
due measure, to all public documents emanating from 
the Roman Curia or episcopal courts. The canonical 
legislation on this matter is better understood when we 
recall that the more usual form of this crime, and the 
source of judicial inquiries and consequent penalties, 
was the production of absolutely false documents and 
the alteration of authentic decisions, for the sake of cer- 
tain advantages, e. g.a benefice, orafavourable verdict. 

The forging of documents for purely historical pur- 
poses, with no intention of influencing administrative 
or legislative authority, does not fall within our scope. 
(For an account of several such forgeries see A. Giry, 
“Manuel de diplomatique’’, Paris, 1894, II, 861-87, 
and Wattenbach, “ Deutschlands Geschichtsquellen’’, 
9th ed. appendix.) We are concerned only with the 
falsification of Apostolic Letters, the only form of forg- 
ery that incurs excommunication tpso facto specially 
reserved to the pope. The most serious form of forgery 
is that committed by a public functionary charged to 
draw up or authenticate official documents, who vio- 
lates his professional duties, by the fabrication of false 
documents, by forging a signature, by fraudulent use 
of an official seal, a stamp, or the like. There is no 
precise text in canon law punishing these crimes, and 
canonists always refer to Roman law, especially to the 
Lex Cornelia “de crimine falsi’’ (ff. XLVIII). Never- 
theless in ecclesiastical law they are serious crimes; 
and instances might be given of officials of the Roman 
Curia who suffered death for such forgeries. Domen- 
ico of Viterbo and Francesco Maldente were tried and 
executed for this crime in 1489. They had forged, 
among other documents, a Bull authorizing the priests 
of Norway to celebrate Mass without wine (Benedict 
XIV, “De Beatif.”, II, c. XXXII, n. 2; Pastor, “ His- 
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tory of the Popes’’, tr. V, 351). Again the sub- 
datarius, Francesco Canonici, called Mascabruno, was 
condemned to death on 5 April, 1652, for many for- 
geries discovered only on the eve of his elevation to 
the cardinalate. 

Canon law deals mainly with the attempt to put 
forgeries to a specific use. It connects forgery and the 
use of forged documents, on the presumption that he 
who would make use of such documents must be 
either the author or instigator of the forgery. In 
canon law, forgery consists not only in the fabrication 
or substitution of an entirely false document, “as 
when a false bulla, or seal, is affixed to a false letter’’ 
(Licet v, “De crimine falsi’’), but even by partial sub- 
stitution, or by any alteration affecting the sense and 
bearing of an authentic document or any substantial 
point, such as names, dates, signature, seal, favour 
granted, by erasure, by scratching out or by writing 
one word over another, and the like. The classical 
and oft-commented text on this matter is the chapter 
Licet v, “De crimine falsi’’ in which Innocent III 
(1198) points out to the bishop and chapter of Milan 
nine species of forgery which had come under his 
notice. This famous instruction was given in order to 
enable his correspondents to guard against future 
fraud. Following his teaching the gloss on this chap- 
ter enumerates among the six points a judge should 
examine into in order to discover a forgery: 

Forma, stylus, filum, membrana, litura, sigillum. 
Haec sex falsata dant seripturam valere pusillum. 

In other words a document is suspect, (1) If its out- 
ward appearance differs greatly from the usual ap- 
pearance of such documents. (2) If the style varies 
from the usual manner of the Curia. Chapter iv, 
“De crimine falsi’’ gives us an example of this: Inno- 
cent III declares a Bull false wherein the pope ad- 
dresses a bishop as “Dear Son’”’ and not as “ Vener- 
able Brother’’, or in which any other person than a 
bishop is styled “Venerable Brother’’ instead of 
“Dear Son’’, or in which the plural vos is used to ad- 
dress a single individual. (8) If the thread which ties 
the leaden seal to the Bullisbroken. (4) If the parch- 
ment bears traces of a doubtful origin (just as we dis- 
tinguish the water-marks and letter-heads of modern 
documents). (5) If there are any erasures, or words 
scratched out. (6) If the seal is not intact, or is not 
clearly defined. If a judge discovers an evident for- 
gery he ought to repudiate the document and punish 
the guilty party; but in case he considers it merely 
doubtful he ought to make inquiries at the office of the 
Roman Curia which is supposed to have issued it. 

Substitution of false documents and tampering 
with genuine ones was quite a trade in the Middle Ages. 
In the chapter Dura vi, “De crimine falsi’’, written 
in 1198, (pars decisa), Innocent III relates that he had 
discovered and imprisoned forgers who had prepared 
a number of false Bulls, bearing forged signatures 
either of his predecessor or of himself. To obviate 
abuses, he orders under pain of excommunication or 
suspension that pontifical Bulls be received only from 
the hands of the pope or of the officials charged to 
deliver them. He orders bishops to investigate sus- 
picious letters, and to make known, to all those having 
forged letters, that they are bound to destroy them, 
or to hand them over within twenty days, under 
pain of excommunication. The same pope legislated 
severely against forgery and the use of forged docu- 
ments. In the chapter Ad falsariorum, vii, ‘“ De crim- 
ine falsi’’, written in 1201, forgers of Apostolic Let- 
ters, whether the actual criminals or their aiders and 
abetters, are alike excommunicated, and if clerics, are 
ordered to be degraded and given over to the secular 
arm. 

Whoever makes use of Apostolic Letters is invited 
to assure himself of their authenticity, since to use 
forged letters is punished in the case of clerics by 
privation of benefice and rank, and in the case of lay- 
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men by excommunication. The excommunication 
threatened by Innocent III, and extended to the for- 
gery of supplicas or pontifical dispensations, was in- 
corporated in the Bull “In Ccena Domini” (no. 6), 
and passed thence with some modifications into the 
constitution “ Apostolice Sedis,”’ where it.is number 9 
among the excommunications late sententie specially 
reserved to the pope. It affects “all falsification of 
Apostolic Letters, even in the form of Briefs, and sup- 

licas concerning favours sought or dispensations asked 
or, which have been signed by the Sovereign Pontiff, 
or the vice-chancellors of the Roman Church or their 
deputies, or by order of the pope’’, also all those who 


-falsely publish Apostolic Letters, even those in the 


form of Brief; lastly, all those who falsely sign these 
documents with the name of the Sovereign Pontiff, 
the vice-chancellor or their deputies. The documents 
in question here are of two sorts: (a) Apostolic Letters, 
in which the pope himself speaks, whether they are in 
the form of Bulls or Briefs (q. v.); (b) Supplicas or re- 
quests addressed to the pope to obtain a favour, and 
to which, in proof that the request is granted, the 
pope or the vice-chancellor or some other official at- 
taches his signature. It is from these supplicas thus 
signed that the official document conveying the con- 
cession is drawn up. Consequently rescripts of the 
Roman Congregations and of other offices, which are 
not signed by the pope or by his order, do not come 
under this heading. 

The acts of falsification herein punished by excom- 
munication are fewer than formerly. In the first 
place, the principal crime is the only one dealt with; 
the aiders and abettors of the forgery are not men- 
tioned. In the next place, by a strict interpretation, 
allowable in penal matters but certainly opposed to 
the spirit of the Decretals of Innocent III, recent 
canonists exempt from the ipso jacto censure forgers of 
entire Apostolic Letters, and bring under it only those 
who seriously alter authentic documents. It is cer- 
tain, in any case, that the word fabricantes of the Bull 
“In Coena Domini’’ becomes publicantes in the Con- 
stitution “Apostolice Sedis’’. There are therefore 
three acts contemplated by the latter text; the falsifi- 
cation, in the strict sense of the word, of Apostolic 
Letters and supplicas; the publication of false Apos- 
tolic Letters; the forging of signatures to supplicas. 
The “publication’’ which incurs this censure is not 
the material divulgation of a document, but presup- 
poses that such document is offered as, and affirmed 
to be, authentic. Supplicas with forged signatures it 
would be useless to publish since they cannot take 
the place of the official document conveying the con- 
cession; but the officials issuing Apostolic Letters on 
the strength of such signed supplicas would have been 
misled by the false signature. It must be remem- 
bered that all other forms of forgery which escape the 
tpso facto excommunication are subject to penalties 
and censures “jferende sententie’’ according to the 
gravity of the case. 

To have their full official weight before a tribunal, 
public documents must be presented either in the 
original, or in copies certified by some public officer. 
Hence the note of falsification 
productions devoid of all guarantee of authenticity; 
nevertheless such reproductions are: sometimes seri- 
ously criminal because of the perverse intention of 
their authors. Leitner (“Prel. Jur. Can.” lib. V, tit. 
Xx, in a note) gives two examples of fraudulent repro- 
ductions of this nature. Frederick II of Prussia forged 
a Brief of Clement XIII, and dated it 30 January, 
1759, by which the pope was made to send his con- 
gratulations and a blessed sword to the Austrian Mar- 
shal Daun, after the battle of Hochkirch. A Bull 
purporting to be by Pius IX, dated 28 May, 1873, 
modifying the law in vigour for the election of a pope 


was forged, with the connivance at least, of the Prus- _ 


sian Government. Another false document, pub- 


oes not attach to re-. 
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CHURCH OF SAN MERCURIALE, FORLI 
CAMPANILE BY FRANCESCO DEDDI (1178-1180) 


FORLI 


_ lished by many newspapers in 1905, authorized the 


marriage of priests in South America, but no one 
placed any credence in it. (See Butts AnD Briers.) 

All canonical commentaries on the title De crimine falsi; 
Decret., lib. V, tit. XX; Hzxtravag. of John I and com- 
mentary; Ferraris, Prompta Bibliotheca, s. v. Falsum; all 
commentaries on the Constitution Apostolice Sedis, especially 
Pennacui, t. I, appendix VIII, p. 293. 

A. BoupiInnon. 


Forli, Diocnss oF (ForRoLIvIENSIS), in the province 
of Romagna (Central Italy), suffragan of Ravenna. 
The city of Forli, the ancient Forum Livii, is situated 
between the rivers Ronco and Montone, and was 
founded in 206 B.c. by the consul M. Livius Salinator; 
destroyed 88 B. c. during the civil war of Marius and 
Sulla; and rebuilt by the pretor Livius Clodius. 
During the seventh and eighth centuries it was often 
seized by the Lombards (665, 728, 742), until its in- 
corporation with the Papal States in 757. In the 
medieval struggle between the papacy and the em- 
pire it was Ghibelline. On the downfall of the 
Hohenstaufen, Simone Mestaguerra had himself pro- 
claimed Lord of Forli (1257). He was succeeded by 
Maghinardo Pagano, Uguccione ‘della Faggiuola 
(1297), and others, until in 1302 the Ordelaffi came 
into power. More than once this family sought to 
escape from the overlordship of the Holy See, and was 
therefore several times expelled, e. g. in 1327-29 and 
again in 1359-1375 (Gil d’Albornoz).. Forli was 
seized in 1488 by Visconti and in 1499 by Cesar Bor- 
gia, after whose death it was again directly subject to 
the pope. In 1708 it was sacked by the Austrians. 

St. Mercurialis is venerated as the first bishop, 
and is said to belong to the Apostolic Age; it is cer- 
tain, however, that he is identical with the Mer- 
curialis present at the Council of Rimini in 359. 
The Christian religion, however, must have been 
introduced, and a see established, much earlier. 
Among the illustrious bishops the following may be 
enumerated: Alessandro (1160), who built the epis- 
copal palace; Fra Bartolomeo da Sanzetto (1351), 
compelled to flee by Francesco degli Ordelaffi; Gio- 
vanni Capparelli (1427), banished by Antonio degli 
Ordelaffi; Luigi Pirano (1437), who took an active part 
in the Council of Ferrara. The following were natives 
of Forli: Blessed Jacopo Salomonio (d. 1314), a Do- 
minican; Blessed Pellegrino Laziosi(d.1345), a Servite; 
Blessed Marcolino Amanni (d. 1397), a Dominican. 
The Cathedral of Santa Croce existed as early as 562; 
in 1419 Martin V ordered restorations that were com- 
pleted in 1475; and it was again enlarged in 1841. A 
noteworthy part of the cathedral is the chapel of the 
Madonna del Fuoco; the sacred image contained there 
was formerly in a private house, where it remained 
unharmed during a fire. Also worthy of mention are: 
the church of San Mercuriale, with its celebrated bell- 
tower, the work of Francesco Deddi (1428); San 
Biagio, with frescoes by Melozzo da Forli and Palme- 
giani, and an “Immaculate Conception’’ by Guido 
Reni; Santa Maria dei servi (built by Blessed Pelle- 
grino, buried there), with frescoes of the school of 
Giotto. The seminary has a rich collection of 500 
Aldine first editions and of pictures. Near Forli is the 
shrine of Santa Maria delle Grazie of Forno. The dio- 
cese has 61 parishes, 60,000 inhabitants, 3 male and 
6 female educational institutions, 4 religious houses of 
men, and 7 of women, and a weekly Catholic paper. 

Cappe.uetti, Le Chiese d'Italia (Venice, 1844), Il, 307-67; 


MarcueEsi, Compendium histor. celeberrime civitatis Forliviensis 
(Forli, aa Rosetti, Vite degli uomini illustri Forlivesi (Forli, 
1858-61). 


U. BrEnient. 


Form (Lat. forma; Gr. eldos, poppy, 7 Kard roy Nbyov 
ovcla, 7d rt Hv evar: Aristotle).—The original meaning 
of the term form, both in Greek and Latin, was and is 
that in common use—eldos (derived from ¢ldw, root 
F5, an obsolete form from which comes the second 
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aorist eldov, I see, akin to Latin video), being trans- 
lated, that which is seen, shape, etc., with secondary 
meanings derived from this, as form, sort, particular, 
kind, nature. It is also used by Plato to express 
kind, both as genus and species. From the primary 
and common signification given above, an easy tran- 
sition is made to that in which it comes to signify the 
intrinsic determinant of quantity, from which figure 
or shape results, and thence to the further peripatetic 
and scholastic usage as the intrinsic determinant of 
anything that is determinable. Thus the term is em- 
ployed even in such expressions as “form of contract’’, 
“form of worship’’, and as theological form, “form of 
words”’ (the theological statement of dogmatic truth); 
sacramental form (see below). In its more strict 
philosophical usage, however, it is limited to its signi- 
fication of the intrinsic principle of existence in any 
determinate essence. This covers form, whether acci- 
dental or substantial. But there is a further extended 
use of the term form, derived from the fact that in all 
its previous significations it stands for the intrinsic con- 
stitutive element of the species, accidental or substan- 
tial, in sensible entities. Hence, all species or nature, 
whether in itself material or existent as immaterial, is 
called a form, though not, in the strict meaning of the 
term, a formal principle. In this manner, it is not un- 
usual to speak of the angelic form, or even of the form 
of God, as signifying the nature, or essence, of the 
angel or of God. Hence, form is sometimes also used 
as a synonym of essence and nature. Thus also the 
form, or formal cause of Aristotle’s theory of causality, 
is identified with the essence (76 rf Hv elvac), as the form 
is that in virtue of which the essence, even of ma- 
terial and composite entities, is precisely what it is. 
This point will be further considered in the paragraph 
treating of the development of the idea of form. 

The various kinds of form recognized in philosophy 
include the following, of which brief definitions are 
given. Substantial form, in material entities, is that 
which determines or actuates materia prima (see Mat- 
THR) to a specific substantial nature or essence, as the 
form of hydrogen, a rose, horse, or man. It is defined 
by Aristotle as the first entelechy of a physical body 
(De Anima, IT, i), and may be of such a nature that it is 
merely the determinant of matter (corporeal substan- 
tial form), or it may exceed, as it were, the potentiality 
of the determined matter (spiritual or subsistent form). 
Accidental form is that which determines a substance 
to one or other of the accidental modes as quantified, 
qualified, relationed, etc. (see Carmacory). As the 
existence of an “accident’’ is a secondary one, consist- 
ing in an inexistence of inherence, an existent sub- 
stance, as subject of inherence, is always connoted. 
A separated form is one which exists apart from the 
matter it actuates. No accidental form can thus ex- 
ist, nor can corporeal substantial forms. The sep- 
arated form is that of man—the human soul. Inher- 
ent form is an accidental form modifying or determin- 
ing substance. The term is employed to emphasize 
the distinction of accidental from substantial forms. 
These latter do not inhere in matter, but are co-princi- 
ples with it in the constitution of material substances. 
Forms of knowledge, according to Kant, are forms of 
(1) intuition (space and time), and (2) thought (the 
twelve categories in which all judgments are condi- 
tioned: unity, plurality, totality; reality, negation, 
limitation; substantiality, causality, relation; possi- 
bility, existence, necessity). They are all a priori and 
under them, as content, fall all our intuitions and 
judgments. The logical system of Kant is generally 
known as “formal’’ logic, from this connexion. So 
also that of Herbart, whose logical treatment of 
thought consists in the isolation of the content from its 
psychological and metaphysical implications. The 
point is related to the whole subject of epistemology 
(q. v.). The attempt to ascertain the nature, extent, 
and validity of knowledge was made by Kant through 
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a criticism, not of the content of thought, but of its 
essence. Itisan endeavour to examine not the “facta 
of reason, but reason itself... . 7’. 

The development of the philosophical doctrine of 
form may be said to have begun with Aristotle. It 
provided a something fixed and immutable amidst 
what appears to be involved in a series of perpetual 
changes, thus obviating the difficulty of the Heracli- 
tean position as to the validity of knowledge. The 
mdvra xwpet destroys the possibility of a true knowl- 
edge of things as they are. Thus Aristotle may be 
looked upon as the one above all others who laid a 
solid base for any true system of epistemolo, Like 
Plato, he saw the radical scepticism implied in an as- 
sertion of unending change. But unlike the doctrine 
of the former, providing unalterable but separated 
ideas as the ideal counterpart of sensible things, that 
of Aristotle, by its distinction of matter and form, 
makes it possible to abstract the unalterable and eter- 
nal from its concrete and mutable manifestation in in- 
dividuals. Aristotle, however, identifies the form with 
the essence; and this because the substance is what it 
is (essentially) by reason of the substantial form. It 
would be a mistake, none the less, to suppose that his 
doctrine leaves no room for a distinction between the 
two. Indeed Grote clearly shows that “the Aristo- 
telean analysis thus brings out, in regard to each in- 
dividual substance (or hoc aliquid, to use his phrase), 
a triple point of view: (1) the form; (2) the matter; (3) 
the compound or aggregate of the two—in other words 
the inseparable Ens which carries us out of the domain 
of logic or abstraction into that of the concrete or 
reality’’ (Grote, “ Aristotle’, ed. Bain and Robertson, 
II, 182). The theory is a fundamental one in Aris- 
totle’s “ Philosophia Prima”’, presenting, as it does, a 
phase, and that perhaps the most important, of the 
distinction between the potential and the actual. It 
is no less fundamental to the philosophical and theo- 
logical system of St. Thomas Aquinas which is represen- 
tative of the Christian School. Substantial form is an 


act, the principle of activity, and by it things actually” 


exist (Summa I, Q. xvi) as they are. Moreover it is 
one. Thus man exists as man in virtue of his sub- 
stantial form, the soul. 

That the rational soul is the unique form of the body 
is of faith (Council of Vienne; V Lateran; Brief of 
Pius IX, 15 June, 1857). Man is learned or healthy in 
virtue of the accidental (qualifying) forms of learning 
or health that “inhere” in him. These, without-detri- 
ment to his humanity, may be present or absent. Both 
kinds of form, it may be noted, though they specif 
their resultant essences, or quasi-essences, are individ 
uated by the quantified matter in the one case, and the 
subject of inhesion in the other. Thus, while the acci- 
dental or substantial corporeal form falls back into 
mere potentiality when it does not actuate its subject, 
the incorporeal subsistent form of man, though con- 
tinuing to exist when separated from the body, retains 
its habitude, or relationship, to the matter by which it 
was individuated. Thisdoctrine is usual in the School, 
but it is interesting to observe that Scotus taught, in 
distinction to St. Thomas’s doctrine of one substantial 
form, a plurality of form in individuals. Thus, e. g., 
while according to Aquinas man is all that he is su 
stantially (corporeal, animal, rational, Socrates) in 
virtue of his one soul, according to Scotus each deter- 
mination (generic or specific) superadds a form. In 
this way, man would be corporeal in virtue of a cor- 

oreal form, animal in virtue of a superadded animal 
orm, etc., until he became Socrates, in virtue of the 
ultimate personal form (socrateitas). Occam also dis- 
tinguished between a rational and a sensitive soul in 
man, and taught that the latter was corruptible. The 
terminology of the Scholastic doctrine of form is em- 
ployed by the Church in dogmatic definitions, such as 
that of the Council of Vienne cited above, and in her 
teaching with regard to the sacraments. Thus, while 
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the matter of the sacrament of baptism, for example, 
is water; the sacramental form consists of the words 
ego te baptizo, ete., pronounced by the minister as he 
baptizes. The same terminology is adopted in the ex- 

osition of moral theology, as in the distinction of 
forinal and material sin. 

The principal alternative systems professing to give 
an account of corporeal substances are those of Des- 
cartes, Locke, Mill and Bain, the scientists (Atomists, 
etc.). Descartes places the essence of bodies in exten- 
sion in three dimensions, thus identifying quantified 
substance with quantity and in no way accounting for 
substantial differences. Each substance possesses a 
“pre-eminent attribute, which constitutes its nature 
and essence and to which all others relate; thus exten- 
sion”, ete. To this Locke adds the qualities of the 
substance, making its essence consist of its primary 
qualities, or properties (extension, figure and mobility, 
divisibility and activity). Locke’s doctrine, which 
seems to be the opinion of many contemporary men of 
science, labours under the same grave inconvenience 
as that of Descartes, as, by a hysteron-proteron, it ac- 
counts for the nature of a given substance by its acci- 
dents. Mill and Bain, considering substance from a 
psychological rather than an ontological viewpoint, 
define it by its relation to sense perception as an ex- 
ternal and permanent possibility of our sensations. 
This view is not unlike that just alluded to, inasmuch 
as it expresses not the essence of bodies but at most 
their activity as permanently capable of evoking sen- 
sations in us. Akin to this 1s the doctrine of positiv- 
ism, explaining the nature of “matter” as a series of 
sensations. 

The topic of form is, as has been seen, closely 
connected with epistemology. As was said, a weapon 
for the defeat of scepticism and Heracliteanism 
was provided by Aristotle in his doctrine of forms 
and essences; Aquinas, also, would have our knowl- 
edge to be of the eternal essences, though derived by 
way of contemplation of contingent individuals. 
Kant, on the other hand, denies the possibility of such 
knowledge of the Thing-in-itself, and, establishing a set 
of mental forms (see above) into which our experience 
of concrete beings may be fitted, inaugurates an epis- 
temology of the phenomenal. Hegel begins with the 
idea of pure being, identical, because of its entire lack 
of content, with nothing; and thence evolves, on 
idealistic lines, his theory of knowledge. The “real- 
ism” of Herbart is an attempt to reconcile the contra- 
dictions that arise in the formal conceptions presented 
in experience. His epistemological principle is, there- 
fore, a critical and methodical transformation of such 
conceptions, issuing in the position that a multiplicity 
of simple, real essences exists, each possessing a single 
simple quality. Several of the modern systems (Prag- 
matism, Modernism, etc.), based directly and indi- 
rectly upon the teaching of Kant, assert a life-value or 
work-value to truth, inculcating an extreme relativity 
of knowledge and tending to pure subjectivism and 
solipsism. The scholastic theory of form is not that 
generally adopted by modern scientists, though it may 
be noticed that it is not directly impugned by any 
scientific system. From Bacon on, empirical science 
has been progressive; and there is reason to believe 
that the theoretic science of to-day is in a state of 
transition in its attitude with regard to the constitu- 
tion of “matter” (substance). The atomic and molec- 
ular theories, principally on account of the discovery 
of the radio-active substances and their properties, are 
being modified or abandoned (at any rate in so far as 
they were held to represent the real constitution of 
matter) in favour of the electronic, a theory not unlike 
that of the Jesuit Boscovich. In any case the former 
did not go farther than to provide a theoretic account 
of the construction of “matter”, leaving the ultimate 


constitution of substance unexplained. At this point . 


the theory of hylomorphism and the doctrine of sub- 
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stantial form would apply. For a critical examina- 
tion of the Mechanicist position in this connexion the 
reader is referred to Nys’s ‘‘Cosmologie”. Further- 
more, there is a noticeable reaction towards the schol- 
astic cae in recent biology, in which a growing 
school of neovitalism is making itself felt. 
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Francis AVELING. 


Formby, Henry, b. 1816; d. at Normanton Hall, 
Leicester, 12 March, 1884. His father, Henry Grene- 
halgh Formby, was the second son of Richard Formby 
of Formby Hall, Lancashire. The family had been 
Catholic until the eighteenth century, when, with the 
exception of a et branch, they lost the Faith and 
closed the chapel of their fifteenth-century mansion. 
Henry Formby was educated at Clitheroe grammar- 
school, the Charterhouse School, London, and Brase- 
nose College, Oxford, where he took his M.A. Having 
taken orders, he became vicar of Ruardean in Glou- 
cestershire, where in 1843 he completed his first book, 
“A Visit to the East’’, and he showed the interest in 
ecclesiastical music that always characterized him 
ina pamphlet reprinted from “The English Church- 
man” called ‘‘ Parochial Psalmody Considered”? (1845). 
At this time he was profoundly influenced by the Ox- 
ford Movement, and soon after his friend Newman 
became a Catholic, he decided to resign his living and 
join the Church. His reception took place on 24 Jan., 
1846, at Oscott, where he continued studying theology 
till he was ordained priest, 18 Sept., 1847. He was 
attached to St. Chad’s Cathedral where the careful 
performance of plain chant has ever been a noted fea- 
ture of the services, and while there he published three 
works on the subject: “The Catholic Christian’s Guide 
to the Right Use of Christian Psalmody of the Psalter” 
(1847); “The Plain Chant the Image and Symbol of 
the Humanity of the Divine Redeemer and the Blessed 
Virgin Mary’’ (1848); and “The Roman Ritual and Its 
Canto Fermo, Compared with the Works of Modern 
Music, in Point of Efficiency and General Fitness for 
the Purpose of the Catholic Church”’ (1849). Healso 
published “The Young Singer’s Book of Songs” 
(1852), “School Songs and Poetry to Which Music Is 
Adapted”’ (1852), and he was one of the editors of the 
“First Series of Hymns and Songs for the Use of Cath- 
olic Schools and Families’’ (1853). Other works belong- 
ing to this period were: “The Duties and Happiness 
BE Momestic Service’’ (1851), “The March of Intellect; 
or, The Alleged Hostility of the Catholic Church to the 
Diffusion of Knowledge Examined’”’ (1852), and 
“State Rationalism in Education; An Examination 
into the Actual Working and Results of the System 
of the Board of Commissioners of National Education 
in Ireland”’ (1854). 

Besides his interest in ecclesiastical music, Father 
Formby had much at heart the use of pictures as a 
means of spreading knowledge of the Scriptures and 
Catholic doctrine. In furtherance of this purpose he 
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published a series of carefully illustrated books. Chief 
among these was his very successful “ Pictorial Bible 
and Church History Stories’’, which began with “ Pic- 
torial Bible Stories for the Young”? (1856). An edition 
of the complete work was published in 1857, followed 
by another in three volumes with new illustrations in 
1862, and an abridged one-volume edition in 1871. 
From 1857 to 1864 he took charge of the mission at 
Wednesbury; during which time he published “The 
Fifteen Mysteries of the Rosary’’ (1857), “The Life 
of St. Benedict’’ (1858), “The Parables of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ’? (1858), “ The Life of St. Patrick’’ (1862), 
all of which were illustrated. A sermon on “Our Lady 
of Salette’’ (1857) and “The Inquiry of a Retired Cit- 
izen into the Truth of the Catholic Religion”? (1863) 
were also published while he was at Wednesbury. In 
1864 he retired from active missionary work and with- 
drew to the Dominican priory at Hinckley in Leices- 
tershire, where he spent the remaining twenty years 
of his life in issuing books and pamphlets and in help- 
ing to train the novices. For some years he edited 
“The Monthly Magazine of the Holy Rosary’’. His 
later publications included “The Cause of Poor Cath- 
olic Emigrants Pleaded’’ (1867); “Fleury’s Historical 
Catechism continued to the Vatican Council’’ (1871); 
“The Book of the Holy Rosary’? (1872); “De Annis 
Christi Tractatus’? (1872); “Sacrum Septenarium”’ 
(1874); “The Children’s Forget-me-not’’ (1877); 
“Compendium of the Philosophy of Ancient History’’; 
“Little Book of the Martyrs of the City of Rome’’ 
(1877); “Five Lectures on the City of Rome”? (1877); 
“Monotheism . . . the primitive Religion of the City 
of Rome”? (1877); “ Ancient Rome and Its Connection 
with Christian Religion’? (Part I, 1880; Part IT, un- 
finished at his death); “The Growing Unbelief of the 
Educated Classes’? (1880); “Safeguards of Divine 
Faith in the Presence of Sceptics, Atheists, and Free- 
thinkers”’ (1882); “A Familiar Study of the Sacred 
Scripture’’, hislast work. He also wrote a great num- 
ber of minor devotional and educational books. 

The Tablet (22 March, 1884); The Oscotian (June, 1885), IV, 
No. 14; Gittow, Bibl. Dict. Eng. Cath., s. v.; Purceny, Life 
of Cardinal Manning (London, 1896), II, 494. 
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Formosus, Porr (891-896).—The pontificate of 
this pope belongs to that era of strife for political 
supremacy in Italy, which succeeded the disruption of 
the Carlovingian empire. Formosus was probably a 
native of Rome, and must have been born about 816, 
since, at his death, he is characterized by Vulgarius as 
an old man of eighty. The earliest historical infor- 
mation we possess concerning him is his nomination by 
Nicholas I as Cardinal-Bishop of Porto in 864. Nich- 
olas must have reposed great confidence in the zeal 
and ability of the cardinal, since, when the Bulgarian 
prince Bogoris dispatched an embassy to Rome in 866 
to submit a series of questions for papal decision, the 
pope appointed Formosus and Bishop Paulus of Popu- 
lonia as his legates to Bulgaria. Formosus found 
such favour at the Bulgarian court that Bogoris peti- 
tioned Nicholas in 867 to appoint none other than him 
Archbishop of Bulgaria. To this proposal, however, 
Nicholas did not accede, since the canons forbade a 
bishop to leave his own see to undertake the govern- 
ment of another diocese, and Formosus returned to 
Rome. Bogoris afterwards renewed his petition to 
Hadrian II (867-872), the successor of Nicholas, but 
with no more favourable result. In 869, Hadrian 
sent Formosus with another bishop to France to assist 
the local bishops in allaying the domestic strife be- 
tween King Lothair and his wife Theutberga. Al- 
though the death of Lothair on his return from Italy 
(8 Aug., 869) left the mission without an object, it 
gave rise to fresh complications among the Carlovin- 

ian rulers, and Formosus was sent with Bishop Gau- 
erich of Velletri to Trent in 872, where Empress 
Engelberga and Louis the German were discussing the 
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question of succession, Louis II having no male heir. 
At first Pope John VIII (872-882) reposed trust in 
Formosus, and, on the death of Louis IL (875), em- 
ployed him with two other bishops to convey his inyi- 
tation to Charles the Bald, King of France, to come to 
Rome and receive the imperial crown from the hands 
of the pope. Charles obeyed the call, was crowned 
emperor on Christmas Day, 875, and, before returning 
home, appointed Dukes Lambert and Guido of Spoleto 
to assist the pope against the Saracens. In 871, these 
nobles had been deprived of their dignities for conspir- 
ing against Louis II; but they were restored by 
Charles. 

In the pope’s entourage there were many who 
viewed with disapproval the coronation of Charles, 
and favoured the widowed Empress Engelberga and 
Louis the German. Fearing severe chastisement, 
these political opponents of the pope left Rome se- 
cretly to seek safety elsewhere. Cardinal Formosus 
was among the fugitives, as he dreaded the anger of 
the pope without knowing exactly whereby he had 
incurred the papal resentment. From the fact that 
Formosus had been sent by the pope as ambassador to 
Charles and now directed his flight.to Abbot Hugo at 
Tours in Western France, it must be inferred that he 
was not fundamentally opposed to the coronation of 
Charles. He cannot, however, have been in sym- 
pathy with the pope’s political views, and conse- 
quently feared lest he might share the fate of John’s 
opponents at the papal court. As early as 872 he had 
been a candidate for the papal see, so that John _possi- 
bly viewed him in the light of an opponent. On the 
flight of Formosus and the other papal officials, John 
convened a synod, 19 April, which ordered the fugi- 
tives to return to Rome. As they refused to obey 
this injunction, they were condemned by a second 
synod on 30 June. Against Formosus, should he fail 
to return, sentence of excommunication and deposi- 
tion were pronounced by the first synod, the charges 
being that, impelled by ambition, he had aspired to 
the Archbishopric of Bulgaria and the Chair of Peter, 
had opposed the emperor and had deserted his diocese 
without papal permission. It follows from this that 
John saw in Formosus a rival whom he gravely sus- 
pected. The second synod of 30 June, after several 
new accusations had been brought against Formo- 
sus (e. g. that he had despoiled the cloisters in Rome, 
had performed the divine service in spite of the inter- 
dict, had conspired with certain iniquitous men and 
women for the destruction of the papal see), excluded 
him from the ranks of the clergy. Such charges, 
made against a man who was religious, moral, ascetic, 
and intellectual can only be referred to party spirit. 

The condemnation of Formosus and the others was 
announced to the emperor and the Synod of Ponthion 
in July. In 878 John himself came to France, and the 
deposition of Formosus, who appeared in person, was 
confirmed at the synod of Troyes. According to the 
acts of the synod, which are however of doubtful au- 
thenticity, the sentence of excommunication against 
Formosus was withdrawn, after he had promised on 
oath never to return to Rome or exercise his priestly 
functions. The succeeding years were spent by For- 
mosus at Sens. John’s successor Marinus (882-884) 
released Formosus from his oath, recalled him to 
Rome, and in 883 restored him to his Diocese of Porto. 
During the short pontificates of Marinus and his suc- 
cessor Hadrian III (884-885), and under Stephen V 
(885-891), we learn nothing important concerning 
Formosus. In September, 891, he was elected to suc- 
ceed Stephen. Under Stephen V the political horizon 
had become very threatening. Charles the Fat had 
reunited the Frankish kingdom in 885, but after his 
deposition and death in 887, Arnulf of Carinthia, the 
natural son of Karlmann and the nominee of the Ger- 
mans, was unable to preserve its unity. In the west- 
ern kingdom, Count ades of Paris came forward as 
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king; in Provence (Arelate), Louis, son of Boso; in 
North Burgundy (Jura), Rudolf, son of the Count of 
Auxerre and grandson of Louis the Pious; in Italy. 
Berengar of Friaul. The last-mentioned was opposed 
and defeated by Duke Guido (Wido) of Spoieto, who 
thereupon took possession of Lombardy, and assumed 
the title of king. Ruling now over the greater portion 
of Italy, Guido was a very dangerous neighbour for the 
papal states, especially as the Archdukes of Spoleto 
had been on many occasions engaged in conflict with 
the popes. Stephen V (q. v.) had unwillingly crowned 
Guido emperor, as King Arnulf had been unable to ac- 
cept the pope’s invitation to come to Rome. Conse- 
quently Formosus, after he had been unanimously 
elected pope by clergy and people, found himself com- 
pelled to recognize Guido’s dignity and to crown him 
and his son Lambert Roman Emperor on April, 892. 
Important ecclesiastical questions claimed the pope’s 
attention immediately after his elevation. In Con- 
stantinople, the patriarch Photius had been ejected 
and Stephen, the son of Emperor Basilius, elevated to 
the patriarchate. Archbishop Stylian of Neo-Czsa- 
rea and the clerical opponents of Photius had written 
to Stephen V, requesting dispensation and confirma- 
tion for those clerics who had recognized Photius only 
under compulsion and had received orders at his 
hands. In his reply to this petition (892) Formosus 
insisted on a distinction of persons; indulgence might 
be readily shown in the case of the laity, but in the 
case of clerics such a course was attended with diffi- 
culties; the rule must be the sentence of the Eighth 
General Council (Can. iv), viz. that Photius neither 
had been nor was a bishop, and all clerics ordained or 
appointed by him must resign their office; the papal 
legates, Landulf and Romanus, were to consult with 
Stylian and Theophylactus of Ancyra on the mattcr. 
In this instance, Formosus only corroborated the de- 
cisions of his predecessors, Nicholas I and Hadrian II. 

Amatter ofa pressing character, affecting the Church 
ecision, A 
quarrel had broken out between Archbishop Hermann 
of Cologne and Archbishop Adalgar of Hamburg con- 
cerning the Bishopric of Bremen, which Hermann 
claimed as suffragan. Formosus decided, in accord- 
ance with the decrees of the Synod of Frankfort (892), 
that Bremen should remain under the Archbishop of 
Hamburg until new dioceses were erected; Adalgar 
was to repair to the provincial synod of the Archbishop 
of Cologne. Formosus viewed with sorrow the polit- 
ical troubles that disturbed the old Frankish king- 
dom of the Carlovingian dynasty. In the contest be- 
tween Udes (Odo) of Paris and Charles the Simple for 
the French crown, the pope, influenced by the Arch- 
bishop of Reims, sided with Charles and called on 
Arnold, the German king, to support him. The polit- 
ical position in Italy directly affected the pope as 
head of the ecclesiastical estates, and consequently his 
independence as head of the Church. Emperor Guido 
of Spoleto, the oppressor of the Holy See and the papal 
territories, was too near Rome; and the position of the 
papacy seemed very similar to its condition in the 
time of the Lombard kingdom, when Stephen IT sum- 
moned Pepin to his assistance. Formosus secretly 
persuaded Arnulf to advance to Rome and liberate 
Italy; and, in 894, Arnulf made his first expedition, 
subjugating all the country north of the Po. Guido 
died in December of the same year, leaving his son 
Lambert, whom Formosus had crowned emperor, in 
the care of his mother Agiltrude, the implacable op- 
ponent of the Carlovingians. In the autumn of 895 
Arnulf undertook his second Italian campaign, and in 
February, 896, stood before the walls of Rome. 
trude had fortified herself in the city, but Arnulf suc- 
ceeded in entering and was solemnly crowned by the 
pope. The new emperor thence marched against 
Spoleto to besiege Lambert and his mother, but was 
struck with paralysis on the way and was unable to 
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continue the campaign. Shortly afterwards (4 April, 
896) Formosus died. He was succeeded by Boniface 
VI, who reigned only fifteen days. 

Under Stephen VI, the successor of Boniface, Em- 
peror Lambert and Agiltrude recovered their author- 
ity in Rome at the beginning of 897, having renounced 
their claims to the greater part of Upper and Central 
Italy. Agiltrude being determined to wreak ven- 

eance on her opponent even after his death, Stephen 

I lent himself to the revolting scene of sitting in 
judgment on his predecessor, Formosus. At the synod 
convened for that purpose, he occupied the chair; the 
corpse, clad in papal vestments, was withdrawn from 
the sarcophagus and seated on a throne; close by 
stood a deacon to answer in its name, all the old 
charges formulated against Formosus under John VIII 
being revived. The decision was that the deceased 
had been unworthy of the pontificate, which he could 
not have validly received since he was bishop of an- 
other see. All his measures and acts were annulled, 
and all the orders conferred by him were declared in- 
valid. The papal vestments were torn from his body; 
the three fingers which the dead pope had used in con- 
secrations were severed from his right hand; the 
corpse was cast into a grave in the cemetery for stran- 
gers, to be removed after a few days and consigned to 
the Tiber. In 897 the second successor of Stephen 
had the body, which a monk had drawn from the 
Tiber, reinterred with full honours in St. Peter’s. He 
furthermore annulled at a synod the decisions of the 
court of Stephen VI, and declared all orders conferred 
by Formosus valid. John IX confirmed these acts at 
two synods, of which the first was held at Rome and 
the other at Ravenna (898). On the other hand Ser- 

ius III (904-911) approved in a Roman synod the 
Besisions of Stephen’s synod against Formosus; all 
who had received orders from the latter were to be 
treated as lay persons, unless they sought reordina- 
tion. Sergius and his party meted out severe treat- 
ment to the bishops consecrated by Formosus, who in 
turn had meanwhile conferred orders on many other 
clerics, a policy which gave rise to the greatest con- 
fusion. Against these decisions many books were 
written, which demonstrated the validity of the con- 
secration of Formosus and of the orders conferred by 
him (see AUXILIUS). 
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Formularies (Liszt ForMULARUM), medieval col- 
lections of models for the execution of documents 
(acta), public or private; a space being left for the 
insertion of names, dates, and cireumstances peculiar 
to each case. As is well known, it is practically inevit- 
able that documents of the same nature, issued from 
the same office, or even from distinct offices, will bear 
a close resemblance to one another. Those charged 
with the execution and expedition of such documents 
come naturally to employ the same formule in similar 
cases; moreover, the use of such formule permits the 
drafting of important documents to be entrusted to 
minor Officials, since all they have to do is to insert in 
the allotted space the particular information previ- 
ously supplied them. Finally, in this way every docu- 
ment is clothed with all possible efficiency, since each 
of its clauses, and almost every word, has a meaning 
clearly and definitely intended. Uncertainties and 
difficulties of interpretation are thus avoided, and not 
unfrequently lawsuits. This legal formalism is usually 
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known as the “style”’ or habitual diction of chanceries 
and the documents that issue therefrom. It repre- 
sents long efforts to bring into the document all neces- 
sary and useful elements in their most appropriate 
order, and to use technical expressions suited to the 
case, some of them more or less essential, others 
merely as a matter of tradition. In this way arose a 
true art of drafting public documents or private acta, 
which became the monopoly of chanceries and notaries, 
which the mere layman could only imperfectly imi- 
tate, and which in time developed to such a point that 
the mere “style’’ of asupposititious deed has often been 
sufficient to enable a skilful critic to detect the forgery. 
The earlier Roman notaries (tabelliones) had their own 
traditional formule, and the drafting of their acta was 
subject to an infinity of detail (see “ Novels”’ of Jus- 
tinian, xliv, xvi); the imperial chanceries of Rome 
and Byzantium were more remarkable still for their 
formule. The chanceries of the barbarian kingdoms 
and that of the papacy followed in their footsteps. 
Nevertheless it is not directly from the chanceries that 
the formularies drawn up in the Middle Ages have 
come down to us, but rather from the monastic and 
ecclesiastical schools. Therein was taught, as pertain- 
ing to the study of law, the art of drafting public and 
private documents (see Du Cange, “Glossarium med. 
et infime Latinitatis’’, s.v. “Dictare’’). It wascalled 
dictare as opposed to scribere, i. e. the mere material 
execution of such documents. 

To train the dictatores, as they were known, speci- 
mens of public and private acta were placed before 
them, and they had to listen to commentaries thereon. 
Thus arose thé yet extant formularies, between the 
fifth and the ninth centuries. These models were 
sometimes of a purely academic nature, but the num- 
ber of such is small; in almost every case they are 
taken from real documents, in the transcription of 
which the individualizing references were suppressed 
so as to make them take on the appearance of general 
formule; in many instances, too, nothing was sup- 
pressed. The formule deal with public documents: 
royal decrees on civil matters, ordinances, etc.; with 
documents relative to legal processes and the ad- 
ministration of justice; or with private deeds drawn up 
by a notary: sales, exchanges, gifts to churches and 
monasteries, transference of ecclesiastical property, the 
manumission of slaves, the settlement of matrimonial 
dowries, the execution of wills, etc. Finally, there are 
deeds which refer solely to ecclesiastical concerns: 
consecrations of churches, blessings of various kinds, 
excommunications, etc. The study of the medieval 
formularies is of importance for students of the history 
of legislation, the rise of institutions, the development 
of manners and customs, of civil history, above all for 
the criticism of charters and diplomas, and for re- 
searches in medieval philology. In those times the 
ecclesiastical and civil orders were closely related. 
Many civil functions and some of the highest state 
offices were held by ecclesiastics and monks. The ars 
dictandi was taught in the schools connected with the 
monasteries and those under ecclesiastical control. For 
quite a long time all acta were drawn up only in Latin, 
and as the vernacular languages, in Romance lands, 
gradually fell away from classical Latin, recourse to 
ecclesiastics and monks became a matter of necessity. 
The formularies are, of course, anything but models 
of good Latinity; with the exception of the Letters 
(Variz) of Cassiodorus, and the St. Gall collection 
“Sub Salomone’’, they are written in careless or even 
barbarous Latin, though it is possible that their 
wretched “style’’ is intentional, so as to render them 
intelligible to the multitude. 

The formularies of the Middle Ages date from the 
sixth to the ninth or tenth century, and we still possess 
many once used in one or other of the barbarian king- 
doms. Many were edited in the seventeenth century 
by Jéréme Bignon, Baluze, Mabillon, and others; and 
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many more in the nineteenth century, especially by 
two savants who compiled collections of them: (1) 
Bugéne de Roziére, “Recueil général des formules 
usitées dans empire des Franes du cinquiéme au 
dixiéme siécle’’ (3 vols., Paris, 1859-71). e groups 
these early medieval formule under five principal 
heads: “Formule ad jus publicum, ad jus privatum, 
ad judiciorum ordinem, ad jus canonicum, et ad ritus 
ecclesiasticos spectantes’’. And he follows up this 
arrangement by a very complete set of tables of con- 
cordance. (2) Karl Zeumer, “Formule Merovingici 
et Karolini evi’? (Hanover, 1886) in “Mon. Germ. 
Hist.: Leg.”, V; he reproduces the formule in the 
work and gives a more complete study than de 
Roziére. In his pages will-be found a complete bib- 
liography of all written on the subject before that 
time; or Chevalier, ‘“'Topo-Bibl.”, may be consulted 
under the word “Formules’’. 

Some brief observations will here suffice on the 
formule used between the sixth and the ninth cen- 
turies in the various barbarian kingdoms. 

(1) The Ostrogoths.—Cassiodorus, secretary and 
afterwards prime minister of King Theodoric, included 
in his “ Variarum (epistolarum) libri XII’’, particu- 
larly in books six and seven, and, as he says, for the 
guidance of his successors, a great number of acta 
and letters drawn up by him for his royal master. It is 
a genuine formulary, though standing apart by itself. 
This collection dates from before 538 (P. L., LXTX). 
The Servite Canciani took ninety-two of these for- 
mul of Cassiodorus and included them in his “ Bar- 
barorum leges antique”’ (Venice, 1781, I, 19-56). 

(2) The Visigoths —“ Formule Visigothice’’, a col- 
lection of the forty-six formule made under King Sise- 
but (612-621). The king’s name occurs twice in the 
curious formula xx, a dowry settlement in hexameter 
verse. Roman and Gothie law are followed either 
separately or together, according to the nationality of 
the covenanters. This collection was published in 1854 
by de Roziére from a Madrid MS., which was copied in 
turn from an Oviedo MS. of the twelfth century, 
now lost. 

(3) The Franks ——Their formularies are numerous: 
(a) “Formule Andecavenses’’, a collection made at 
Angers, consisting of sixty formule for private acta, 
some of them dating from the sixth century, but the 
greater number from the early part of the seventh; the 
last three of the collection belong to the end of the 
seventh century. They were first edited in 1685 by 
Mabillon from an eighth-century manuscript pre- 
served at Fulda.—(b) “Formule Arvernenses’’ (also 
known as “ Baluziane’’, from Baluze, their first editor, 
who issued the works in 1713), a collection of eight 
formule of private acta made at Clermont in Auvergne 
during the eighth century. The first of them is dated 
from the consulate of Honorius and Theodosius (407— 
422).—(c) “ Marculfi monachi formularum libri duo’’, 
the most important of these collections, and dedicated 
by its author to a Bishop Landri, doubtless identical 
with the Bishop of Paris (650-656). The first book 
contains thirty-seven formule of royal documents; 
the second, carte pagenses, or private acta, to the 
number of fifty-two. The work, which was well done, 
was very favourably received, and became popular as 
an official textbook, if not in the time of the mayors 
of the palace, at least under the early Carlovingians. 
During the reign of Charlemagne it received a few 
additions, and was re-arranged under the title “ For- 
mule Marculfine evi Karolini”’. Zeumer edited 
six formule closely related to this collection —(d) 
“Formule Turonenses’’, also known as “Sirmondicse’”’ 
(Baluze edited them under this title because they had 
been discovered by Pére Sirmond in a Langres manu- 
script). This collection, made at Tours, contains 
forty-five formule, two of which are royal documents, 
many being judicial decisions, and the remainder pri- 
vate acta. It seems to belong to the middle of the 
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eighth century. Zeumer added to the list twelve 
other formule taken from various manuscripts.—(e) 
“Formule Bituricenses’’, a name given to nineteen 
formule taken from different collections, but all 
drafted at Bourges; they date from 720 to the close of 
the eighth century. Zeumer added to them twelve 
formule taken from the Abbey of Saint-Pierre de 
Vierzon.—(f) “Formule Senonenses’’, two distinct 
collections, both of which were made at Sens, and 
preserved in the same ninth-century manuscript. The 
first, “Cartze Senonice’’, dates from before 775, and 
contains fifty-one formule, of which seven are for royal 
documents, two are letters to the king, and forty-two 
are private charters. Zeumer added six Merovingian 
formule. The second collection, “Formule Senonen- 
ses recentiores’’, dates from the reign of Louis the 
Pious, and contains eighteen formule, of which seven 
deal with judicial acts. Zeumer added five metrical 
formule, and two Merovingian formule written in 
Tironian notes.—(g) “ Formule Pithoei’’. In amanu- 
script loaned by Pithou to Du Cange for his “ Glos- 
sarium’”’ of medieval Latin there was a rich collection 
of at least one hundred and eight formule, drawn up 
originally in territory governed by Salic law. This 
manuscript has disappeared. Under the above head- 
ing Zeumer has collected the various quotations made 
by Du Cange from this formulary.—(h) “Formule 
Salicee Bignoniane’’, so called from the name of their 
first editor, Bignon. It contains twenty-seven for- 
mul, one of which is for a royal decree; they were 
collected in a country subject to Salic law, about the 
year 770.—(i) “Formule Salice Merkelianz””, so 
called from the name of their editor, Merkel (about 
1850), a collection of sixty-six formule taken from a 
Vatican manuscript; they were not brought to com- 
pletion until after 817. The first part (1-30) consists 
of formule for private acta, modelled on ‘“‘ Marculf”’ and 
the “Formule Turonenses’’; the second part (31-42) 
follows the “ Formule Bignoniane’’; the third (43-45) 
contains three formule drawn up in some abbey; the 
fourth (46-66) has formule dating from the close of 
the eighth century and probably compiled in some 
episcopal town. Two formule of decrees of the bishops 
of Paris were discovered by Zeumer in the same manu- 
script.—(k) “Formule Salice Lindenbrogiane’’, so 
called from the name of their first editor, Friedrich 
Lindenbrog, a Frankfort lawyer (1613) who edited 
them together with other documents. The collection 
contains twenty-one formule of private acta, drawn 
up in Salic law territory. Four others were added by 
Zeumer.—(1) “Formule Imperiales e curia Ludovici 
Pii’’, also known as “Carpenteriane’’ from Carpentier 
who first edited them in his “ Alphabetum Tironian- 
um”? (Paris, 1747). This is an important collection of 
fifty-five formule, drawn up after the fashion of the 
charters of Louis the Pious at the Abbey of St. Martin 
of Tours, between 828 and 832. The manuscript is 
written mainly in Tironian notes. This collection was 
used by the Carlovingian chancery of the ninth cen- 
tury. Zeumer has added to the list two formule.— 
(m) “Collectio Flaviniensis’’, one hundred and seven- 
teen formule compiled at the Abbey of Flavigny in the 
ninth century; of these, ten only are not to be met. 
with elsewhere.—(n) “Formule collectionis Sancti 
Dionysii’’, a collection of twenty-five formule made at 
the Abbey of St-Denys under Charlemagne; for the 
most part it is taken from the archives of the abbey.— 
(0) “Formule codicis Laudunensis’’, a Laon manu- 
script containing seventeen formule, of which the first. 
five were drawn up at the Abbey of St-Bavon in 
Ghent, and the remainder at Laon. ‘ 
(4) The Alamanni.—The most important of their 
formule are: (a) “Formule Alsatice”, under which 
name we have two collections, one made at the Abbey 
of Murbach (Formule Morbacenses) at the end of the: 
eighth century and preserved in a manuscript of St- 
Gall, containing twenty-seven formule, one of which is: 
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for a roya! decree; the other embodies three formule 
made at Strasburg (Formule Argentinenses) and pre- 
served in a Berne manuscript.—(b) “ Formulx# Augi- 
enses’’, fromthe Abbey of Reichenau. Thisconsists of 
three distinct collections: one from the end of the 
eighth century containing twenty-three formule of 
private acta, another belonging to the eighth and ninth 
centuries contains forty-three formule of private docu- 
ments; the third, “ Formulx epistolares Augienses”’, is 
a “correct letter-writer” with twenty-six formule. 
(c) “Formule Sangallenses” (from the Abbey of St. 
Gall), in two collections of thisname. The “Formule 
Sangallenses miscellanex” consists of twenty-five for- 
mule, many of which are accompanied by directions 
for their use. They date from the middle of the 
eighth to the end of the ninth century. The impor- 
tant “Collectio Sangallensis Salomonis III tempore 
conscripta”’ is so called because it seems to have been 
compiled by the monk Notker at St. Gall, under Abbot 
Salomon III (890-920), who was also Bishop of Con- 
stance. Notker died in 912. It contains, in forty- 
seven formule, models of royal decrees, of private 
documents, of littere formate and other episcopal 
documents. Zeumer added six formule taken from 
the same manuscript. 

(5) The Bavarians.—Among their formule are: (a) 
“Formule Salisburgenses”’, a very fine collection of 
one hundred and twenty-six models of documents and 
letters, published in 1858, by Rockinger, and drawn up 
at Salzburg in the early part of the ninth century.— 
(b) “Collectio Pataviensis” (of Passau), containing 
seven formule, five of which are of royal decrees, ex- 
ecuted at Passau under Louis the German.—(c) “ For- 
mule codicis §. Emmerami”, fragments of a large 
collection made at St. Emmeram’s, Ratisbon. 

(6) Rome.—The most important of all ancient for- 
mularies is certainly the “Liber diurnus romanorum 
pontificum”, a collection of one hundred and seven 
formularies long used by the Apostolic chancery. If 
it was not drawn up for the papal chancery, it copies 
its documents, and is largely compiled from the 
“Registrum”’ or letter-book of St. Gregory the Great 
(590-604). It was certainly in official use by the 
Roman chancery from the ninth to the end of the 
eleventh century. This collection was known to the 
medieval canonists, and is often quoted by Cardinal 
Deusdedit and Yves of Chartres; four of its documents 
were incorporated into the “Decretum” of Gratian. 
The best manuscript of the “ Liber diurnus”, written 
at the beginning of the ninth century, comes from the 
Roman monastery of Santa Croce in Gerusalemme, 
and was discovered in the Vatican Library. About 
the middle of the seventeenth century, the learned 
Lucas Holstenius used it when preparing an edition of 
the work which was officially stopped and suppressed 
on the eve of its appearance, because it contained an 
ancient profession of faith in which the popes anathe- 
matized their predecessor Honorius. In 1680 the 
Jesuit Garnier, using another manuscript of the Col- 
lege of Clermont (Paris), brought out an edition of the 
“Tiber diurnus” not approved by Rome (P. L., CV). 
Tn the nineteenth century the Vatican manuscript was 
utilized for two editions, one by de Roziére (Paris, 
1869), the other by von Sickel (Vienna, 1889). In 
1891 the Abbate Ceriani discovered at the Ambrosiana 
(Milan) a third manuscript as yet unused. For a full 
bibliography of recent researches concerning the 
“Tiber diurnus” see the “Topo-Bibl.”’ of Chevalier, 
s. v. While, in its complete form, the “ Liber diurnus” 
cannot date back further than 786, the earliest forms 
of it go back to the end of the seventh century. Von 
Sickel holds that its opening formule (1-63) are even 
fifty years earlier than that date. Itis badly arranged 
as a collection, but wonderfully complete. After a 
series of addresses and conclusions for papal letters, 
that vary according to theaddressees, there are formule 
concerning the installation of bishops, the consecra- 
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tion of churches, the administration of church prop- 
erty, the grant of the pallium, and various other 
privileges. Then follow models for the official corres- 
pondence on the occasion of a vacancy of the Holy See 
and the election of a pope, also directions for the con- 
secration and the profession of faith of the pope-elect; 
finally a group of formule affecting various matters of 
ecclesiastical administration. ; 

In the tenth century these formularies cease to be in 
universal use; in the eleventh, recourse is had to them 
still more rarely; other methods of training notaries 
are introduced. Copies of letters are no longer placed 
before them. In their stead, special treatises of in- 
struction are prepared for these officials, and manuals 
of epistolary rhetoric appear, with examples scattered 
here and there throughout the text, or collected in 
separate books. Such treatises on composition, artes 
dictaminis, have hitherto been only partially studied 
and classified, chiefly by Rockinger in “ Briefsteller 
und Formelbiicher des XI. bis XIV. Jahrhunderts” 
(Munich, 1863). The most ancient of these manuals 
known to us is the “Breviarium de dictamine” of 
Alberie of Monte Cassino, about 1075; in the twelfth 
century treatises of this kind become more frequent, 
first in Italy, then in France, especially along the 
banks of the Loire at Orléans and at Tours. Side by 
side with these works of epistolary rhetoric we meet 
special treatises for the use of clerks in different chan- 
ceries, and formularies to guide notaries public. Such 
are the “Formularium tabellionum” of Irnerius of 
Bologna in the twelfth century, and the “Summa artis 
notariz” of Ranieri of Perugia in the thirteenth; that 
of Salathiel of Bologna printed at Strasburg, in 1516, 
and the very popular one of Rolandino that went 
through many editions, beginning with the Turin 
edition of 1479. 

As to the papal chancery, in general very faithful to 
its customs and its “style”, after the reform of Inno- 
cent III many formularies and practical treatises 
appeared, none of them possessing an official value. 
The writings of Dietrich of Nieheim (an employé of the 
chancery in 1380), “De Stilo” and “Liber Cancel- 
larie”, have been the subject of critical studies (see 
Dietrich von Nreuerm). At a more recent date we 
meet many treatises on the Roman chancery and on 
pontifical letters, but they are not formularies, though 
their text often contains many models. 

Quite recently, however, there has appeared an 
official publication of certain formule of the Roman 
Curia, i. e. the collection of formule for matrimonial 
dispensations granted by the Dataria Apostolica (see 
Roman ConGREGATIONS), published in 1901 as “ For- 
mule Apostolicae Datarie pro matrimonialibus dis- 
pensationibus, jussu Emi. Card. Pro Datarii Cajetani 
Aloisi-Masella reformate”’. 

Lastly, in a different order of ideas, it may be well to 
mention a collection of formule for use in episcopal 
courts, the “ Formularium legale-practicum” of Fran- 
cesco Monacelli (Venice, 1737), re-edited by the Cam- 
era Apostolica (3 vols. fol., Rome, 1834). 

From the twelfth century onward the formularies of 
the papal Curia become more numerous but less in- 
teresting, since it is no longer necessary to have re- 
course to them to supplement the documents. 

The formularies of the Cancellaria Apostolica are 
collections drawn up by its clerks, almost exclusively 
for their own guidance; they interest us only through 
their relation to the ‘Rules of the Chancery” (see 
Roman Curta). The formularies of the Pceniten- 
tiaria have a higher interest for us; they appear during 
the twelfth century when that department of Roman 
administration was not restricted, as it now is, to 
questions of conscience and the forum internum, but 
served as a sort of clearing-house for lesser favours 
granted by the Holy See, especially for dispensations. 
These interesting documents, including the formu- 
laries, have been collected and edited by Gdller in “Die 
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piipstliche Poenitentiarie bis Eugen IV.” (Rome, 
1907). 

shee Ned Lea had published “ A Formulary of the 
Papal Penitentiary in the Thirteenth Century” (Phila- 
delphia, 1892), probably the work of Cardinal Thoma- 
sius of Capua (d. 1243). We must mention the 
“Summa de absolutionibus et dispensationibus” of 
Nicholas IV; of particular value also is the formulary 
of Benedict XII (1336 at the latest), made by order of 
that pope and long in use. It contains five hundred 
and seventy letters of which more than two hundred 
are taken from the collection of Thomasius. Atten- 
tion is also directed to the list of “faculties” conferred, 
in 1357, on Cardinal Albornoz, first edited by Leca- 
cheux in “ Mélanges d’Archéologie et d’Histoire des 
écoles. frangaises de Rome et d’Athénes”, in 1898; 
and to later texts in Géller. It will suffice if we make 
a bare mention of the taze or “taxes” in use at 
the Pcenitentiaria, to which were occasionally joined 
those imposed by the Cancellaria; in the opinion of the 
writer, they are not in any way related to the formu- 
laries. 

Besides the works mentioned above see Giry, Manuel de 
diplomatique (Paris, 1894), Bk. IV, ch. i, Formulaires et 
manuels; Bk. V, Les Chancelleries; from this work we have 
largely drawn; Koper in Kirchenlex., s. vv. Formelbiicher, 
and Liber diurnus. 

A. BoupINnHoN. 


Fornovo. See Sapina, Diocmsn or. 


Forrest, WILLIAM, priest and poet; dates of birth 
and death uncertain. Few personal details are known 
of him. He is thought to have been related to John 
Forest, the Franciscan martyr, and was connected 
with Christ Church, Oxford, though in what capacity 
is not clear; probably he was a student there. It is cer- 
tain that he was present when the university, in 1530, 
discussed the question of Henry VIII’s divorce; he 
also gives a long account in his poem on Catherine of 
Aragon of the rebuilding of the college when it was 
remodelled, and we find him in receipt of a pension 
from it in 1555. Soon after the accession of Mary he 
was made a royal chaplain, but nothing is known of 
what became of him after her death. An interesting 
entry occurs in the State papers (domestic) of Eliza- 
beth, under the date 23 Dec., 1592, to the effect that 
a certain Robert Faux being examined, confessed that 
“3 or 4 years since he had given a gray nag with a sad- 
dle and bridle to Forrest, a priest, at an ale house in 
Stoke, Northampton”. This may have been William 
Forrest, and points perhaps to his being a fugitiye at 
the time. He was a skilful musician and collected the 
manuscripts of some of the best contemporary Eng- 
lish composers. This collection is now preserved in 
Oxford. The greater part of his poems are still in MS. 
None of them are of great poetical merit, but some are 
extremely interesting from the light they throw upon 
certain political, religious, and social events of his 
time. There are some enlightened suggestions in his 
work concerning points of social reform. Warton, in 
his “ History of English Poetry’’, remarks that Forrest 
seems to have been able to “accommodate his faith 
to the reigning powers’’, and the statement rests upon 
the fact that he dedicated two of his works to the pro- 
tector Somerset. Otherwise he seems to have been a 
loyal Catholic. Forrest’s works are: “ History of Joseph 
the Chaste’’? (in MS., Oxford and British Muse- 
um); “The Pleasant Poesie of Princely Practice’’ (in 
MS., British Museum)—a long extract from this poem 
is given in “Starkey’s Life and Letters’’ (see below); 
A metrical version of certain Psalms and Canticles (in 
MS.); “A New Ballad of the Marigold’’, in praise of 
Queen Mary, printed in the “Harleian Miscellany”’, 
vol. X; “The History of Grisild the Second”’, a long 
poem upon Catherine of Aragon and her divorce, 
published entire by the Roxburghe Club (London, 
1875), with memoir by the Rev. W. H. Macray; “The 
Life of the Virgin Mary’’, and other poems (Harleian 
MS., 1703). 
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Coorrr in Dict. Nat. Biog., s. v.; ere Life and Letters 
(Early Eng. Text Soc., London, 1878); Warton, Hist. Eng. 
Poetry, ed. Haziirr (London, 1871), 1V; Woop, Athene Ozon., 
ed. Buiss (London, 1812), I; Grttow, Bol. Dict. Eng. Cath., 


8. V. WARREN. 


Forster, ArNot~p, German entomologist; b. at 
Aachen, 20 Jan., 1810; d. in the same city, 12 Aug. 
1884. His father died while he was quite young, an 
it was only by strict economy and by tutoring that he 
was able to complete his gymnasium course, which he 
began in 1824. Hewas an apt student, and showed a 
decided preference for natural history. The entomol- 
ogist Meigen, who resided in the neighbourhood, fos- 
tered and directed this preference and his influence 
may be traced throughout Férster’s subsequent work 
in entomology. Férster began the study of medicine 
at Bonn in 1832, but soon abandoned it to devote him- 
self entirely to natural science. He made rapid pro- 
gress, and, while still a student, became assistant to 
Goldfuss and tutor in his family. In 1836 he was ap- 
pointed instructor in the high school—known to-da 
as the Realgymnasium—of his native city, wit 
which he was connected until his death. 

Forster wasa conscientious teacher, and endeavoured 
to awaken in his pupils a love of and interest in the won- 
ders of nature. His wealth of knowledge and his un- 
tiring spirit of research would, however, have found a 
wider and more suitable field in the university than in 
the gymnasium. Most of his leisure was devoted to 
his studies in entomology, though botany also claimed 
part of his attention. He was regarded in particular 
as an authority in the “microhymenoptera”. He 
was an indefatigable collector and a keen observer, 
but was inclined to magnify minute differences, and 
so multiply species and divisions. F6rster belonged 
to a number of societies of natural history, and carried 
on an extensive correspondence with entomologists 
both at home and abroad. In 1853 he received the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy honoris causa at Bonn, 
and in 1855 the title of professor from the Minister of 
Instruction. He was abstemious in his habits, and a 
devout and practical Catholic, conspicuous for his 
charity towards the poor. Among his papers on en- 
tomology are “ Beitriige zur Monographie der Ptero- 
malinen”’; “ Einige neuen Arten aus der Familie der 
Blattwespen”; ‘Hymenopterologische Studien”; 
“Monographie der Gattungen Campoplex u. Hyleus”; 
“Flora Excursoria des Regierungsbezirks Aachen’’. 

. WackurzappP, Verhandl. d. Naturhistorischen Vereins d. preus- 
sischen Rheinlande, Westfalens und d. Regierungsbezirks Osna- 
briick (Bonn, 1886), Correspondenzblatt, p. 38. 

Henry M. Brock. 


Forster, Fropentus, Prince-Abbot of St. Emmeram 
at Ratisbon, b. 30 Aug., 1709, at Kénigsfeld in Upper 
Bavaria; d. 11 Oct., 1791, at Ratisbon. After studying 
the humanities and philosophy at Freising and Ingol- 
stadt, he entered the Benedictine monastery of St. 
Emmeram at Ratisbon where he took vows on 8 Dec., 
1728. He made his theological studies partly at his 
monastery and partly at Rott, where tha Bavarian 
Benedictines had their common study house. Shortly 
after hiselevation to the priesthood, in 1733, he became 
professor of philosophy and theology at St. Emmeram 
and for some time held the office of master of novices. 
In 1745 he was sent to the Benedictine university at 
Salzburg to teach philosophy and physics. Two years 
later he returned to his monastery where he taught 
philosophy and Holy Scripture until he became libra- 
rian and prior in 1750. He had gained an enviable 
reputation as a philosopher and scientist, and was one 
of the first religious who endeavoured to reconcile 
Scholastic philosophy with the Cartesian and. the 
Leibniz-Wolffian school. Though leaning towards the 
Leibniz-Wolffian philosophy, he rejected many of its 
teachings, such as the cosmological optimism of Leib- 
niz and the mechanism of Wolff, and was rather am 
eclectic than a slavish follower of any one system. In 
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1759 Forster was chosen one of the first members of 
the newly founded Bavarian academy of sciences. A 
year later he laid down the office of prior and was 
appointed provost at Hohengebraching, a dependency 
of St. Emmeram, situated about five miles south of 
Ratisbon. On 24 July, 1762, he was elected as suc- 
cessor to the deceased Prince-Abbot Johann Baptist 
Kraus of St. Emmeram. 

Forster’s election was the inauguration of the golden 
era of St. Emmeram. The learned new prince-abbot 
endeavoured to impart his own love for learning to 
each of his subjects and offered them every facility to 
advance in knowledge. During his reign the course 

iven in the natural sciences at St. Emmeram became 
amous throughout Germany and drew scholars not 
only from the Benedictine monasteries of Bavaria, but 
also from the houses of other religious orders. In order 
to promote the study of Holy Scripture, Forster called 
the learned Maurist philologist, Charles Lancelot of 
St-Germain-des-Prés, who instructed the monks of St. 
Emmeram in Oriental languages from 1 Oct., 1771, to 
27 May, 1775. To encourage his young monks still 
more in their respective studies, he founded a physical, 
a mineralogical, and a numismatic cabinet and pro- 
cured the best available literature in the various 
branches. Forster’s chief literary production is his 
carefully prepared edition of the works of Alcuin 
which appeared in two folio volumes (4 parts) at 
Ratisbon in 1777. It is reprinted in the Latin Pa- 
trology of Migne (vols. C and CI). He also wrote in 
Latin five short philosophical treatises and a disserta- 
tion on the Vulgate. From a codex preserved in the 
library of the cathedral chapter at Freising he edited 
the decrees of the Synod of Aschheim and made a 
German translation of it for “Abhandlungen der 
Bayr. Akad. der Wissenschaften’’ (I,39-60) ;and froma 
codex in the library of St. Emmeram he published in 
Mansi’s “Collectio Ampl. Conciliorum”’ (XIII, 1025- 
28), the decrees of a Bavarian synod held during the 
times of the Agilolfings. 


Enpres, Frobenius Forster in _ Strassburger_theol. Studien 
(Freiburg im Br., 1900), IV, fasc. 1; LinpNrER, Die Schriftsteller 


_des Benediktiner-Ordens in Bayern (Ratisbon, 1880), I, Aas 


Scuneiper in Hist.-Polit. Blatter (Munich, 1901), CX 
902-913. Micuaru Ort. 


Forster, THomas Icnatius Marta, astronomer 
and naturalist, b. at London, 9 Nov., 1789; d. at 
Brussels, 2 Feb., 1860. His literary education was 
aed, as his father, a distinguished botanist, was 
a follower of Rousseau. He made up this deficiency, 
and during his lifetime became master of a number of 
modern languages. His early studies were, however, 
desultory, and he seems to have put off the choice of a 
profession until some years after attaining to man’s 
estate. As early as 1805 he had compiled a “Journal 
of the Weather’’ and had published his “ Liber Rerum 
Naturalium’’. A year later, inspired by Gall’s works, 
he took up the study of phrenology. The comet of 
1811 aroused his interest in astronomy, a science which 
he continued to pursue, and eight years later, on 3 
July, 1819, he himself discovered a new comet. He 
finally matriculated at Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, in order to study law, but soon abandoned it 
for medicine, taking his degree in 1819. Two years be- 


fore, he had married the daughter of Colonel Beaufoy 


and taken up his residence at Spa Lodge, Tunbridge 
Wells. After the birth of his only daughter he moved 
to Hartwell in Sussex, and then went abroad, where he 
spent three years. His observations and studies on the 

ntinent led to the publication, in 1824, of his “ Per- 
ennial Calendar’’. It was also during this period that 
he was attracted by the claims of the Catholic Church, 
to which he became a convert. After his return to 
England he became a fellow of the Royal Astronomical 
Society and helped to found a meteorological society, 
which, however, had but a brief existence. 

His father died in 1825, and he soon after took up 
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his residence in Chelmsford in order to be near his 
daughter, who was a pupil at Newhall Convent. Here 
he undertook a series of researches on the influence of 
atmospheric conditions on diseases, and particularly 
on cholera. In 1830 he collected and published the 
letters of Locke, Shaftesbury, and Algernon Sydney. 
In 1833 he again went abroad, where he spent most of 
his remaining years, settling finally in Bruges. He 
continued his literary activity during the latter part of 
his life, some of his writings being poetical. He also 
composed selections for the violin. Forster was re- 
markable for his versatility and industry. He num- 
bered among his friends many of the prominent 
authors and scholars of his time, such as Gray, Porson, 
Shelley, Peacock, Herschel, and Whewell. Besides 
the works mentioned, he also wrote, “Researches 
about Atmospheric Phenomena”’ (London, 1812; 2nd 
ed., 1823); “ Reflections on the Destructive Operation 
of Spirituous Liquors’? (London, 1812); ‘“ Pocket 
Encyclopedia of Natural Phenomena’’ (from his 
father’s MSS., 1826); “ Beobachtungen tiber den Ein- 
fluss des Luftdruckes auf das Gehér’’ (Frankfort, 
1835); “Observations sur l’influence des Cométes”’ 
(1836); “Pan, a Pastoral” (Brussels, 1840); “Essay 
on Abnormal Affections of the Organs of Sense”’ (Tun- 
bridge Wells, 1841); “Annales d’un Physicien Voya- 
geur’’ (Bruges, 1848); and numerous articles in “The 
Gentleman’s Magazine’’. 

Forster, Recueil de ma Vie (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1835); 
Epistolarium Forsterianum (Bruges, 1845-50); Bouncer in 
Dict. Nat. Biog., 8. v.; GILLow, Bibl. Dict. Eng. Cath., s. v. 

Henry M. Brock. 


Fortaleza, Diocrsr oF (FORTALEXIENSIS), is co- 
extensive with the State of Ceard in the Republic of 
Brazil, having an area of 46,912 square miles, and a 
population of 850,000 souls, of whom fewer than 1000 
are non-Catholies. Fortaleza, or Ceard, the episcopal 
city, has a population of 60,000. Formerly a part of 
the Diocese of Pernambuco, this district was erected 
into a separate diocese, suffragan to Bahia, by Pius 
IX, 8 June, 1854. Jo&o Guerino Gomes was named 
as first bishop but did not accept the appointment. 
Father Gomes, who was famous in his day both as 
an orator and as a philosopher, died in 1859; a bio- 
graphical notice of him was presented to the His- 
torical Institute of Bahia by his cousin, José Antonio 
Teixeira. The first bishop, Luis Antonio dos Santos, 
founded the diocesan seminaries at Fortaleza and 
Crato, and, for the education of girls, the College of 
the Immaculate Conception, besides building the 
church of the Sacred Heart at Fortaleza. 

Dom Luis Antonio dos Santos having been elevated 
to the metropolitan See of Bahia, Joaquim José Vieira 
—b. 1836, consecrated at Campinas in the State of 8. 
Paulo, 9 December, 1883—took possession of the See 
of Fortaleza on 24 February, 1884. His incumbency 
has been fruitful in the increase of means for the edu- 
cation of the poor, the college of Canindé and the 
Jesus-Mary-Joseph School at Fortaleza owing their 
existence to his pastoral zeal. In 1908 this diocese 
contained 77 parishes with 120 priests. The diocesan 
seminary is conducted by the Lazarist Fathers; there 
is a Benedictine abbey, with a college, at Quixadd; the 
Italian Capuchins have charge of the Sacred Heart 
church at Fortaleza and the church of St. Francis of 
the Wounds at Canindé, to which latter is attached a 
college for poor boys. The Sisters of Charity have 
under their care the Misericordia Hospital at Forta- 
leza, the College of the Immaculate Conception, the 
Jesus-Mary-Joseph School, and the lunatic asylum at 
Parangaba. The principal lay association in the dio- 
cese is the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, consisting of 
a superior council, 32 particular councils, and 156 con- 
ferences, and maintains 10 primary schools and 9 
libraries, besides publishing, as its official organ, the 
“Revista do Conselho Central’’. 

GUILHERME STuDART. 
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Fortalitium Fidei. See Spina, ALFONSO DE. 

Fort Augustus Abbey.—St. Benedict’s Abbey, at 
Fort Augustus, Inverness-shire, is at present the only 
monastery for Benedictine monks in Scotland. It 
owed its inception to the desire of John, third Mar- 
quess of Bute, for the restoration of monasticism in a 
country which, before the Reformation, possessed so 
many glorious abbeys and priories, and in laterdays 
owned many others on the Continent. The marquess 
brought the matter before the superiors of the Anglo- 
Benedictine Congregation in 1874, promising substan- 
tial pecuniary help in the establishment of a house in 
Scotland, with the understanding that when two other 
monasteries should have been founded they should all 
formaseparateScottishcongregation. The suggestion 
was approved of,and the Anglo-Benedictine authorities 
resolved to incorporate with the Scottish monastery 
the more ancient foundation of Sts. Adrian and Denis, 
formerly existing at Lambspring, in Hanover, which 
was peopled by English monks from 1645 to 1803, and 
when suppressed by a hostile government was after- 
wards resuscitated in England; inadequacy of funds 
had prevented any lasting restoration of this house, 
but with the help promised by Lord Bute, it seemed 
possible to revive it in Scotland. Dom Jerome 
Vaughan, a brother of Cardinal Vaughan, was ap- 
pointed to superintend the work, and succeeded in 
collecting from rich and poor in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, sufficient means for the erection of a fine 
monastery at a cost of some £70,000. A site was given 
by Simon, fifteenth Baron Lovat, comprising the 
buildings of a dismantled fort, built in 1729 and known 
as Fort Augustus, a title given in compliment to 
George Augustus, Duke of Cumberland, son of George 
II. The fort, originally erected for the suppression of 
Highland Jacobites, had been purchased from the 
Government by the Lovat family, in 1867. The mo- 
nastic buildings commenced in 1876 were completed 
in 1880. They occupy the four sides of a quadrangle 
about one hundred feet square. In one wing a school 
for boys of the upper classes was conducted by the 
monks, with the assistance of university graduates and 
other lay masters, for about sixteen years, but was 
reluctantly closed in 1894, as its distance from Eng- 
land and the dearth of Scottish Catholic families of 
rank made its continuance a matter of difficulty. 
This school was one of the pioneers of a more refined 
style of equipment than was usual at the time of its 
inception. ; 

Up to the year 1882 St. Benedict’s monastery re- 
mained under the jurisdiction of the Anglo-Benedic- 
tine Congregation, but in response to the wishes of the 
Scottish hierarchy, and of the leading Scottish nobil- 
ity—notably Lords Lovat and Bute—Leo XIII, by 
his Brief “Summ4 cum animiletitia”’, dated 12 Decem- 
ber, 1882, erected it into an independent abbey, imme- 
diately subject to the Holy See, thus separating it 
from English rule. When this step had been accom- 
plished, Lord Lovat made over the property to the 
Scottish community, by signing the title deeds, which 
for a time had been held over. In 1888 Dom Leo 
Linse of the Beuron Benedictine Congregation, who 
had resided for more than ten years in England, part 
of that time as superior of Erdington Priory, near 
Birmingham, was nominated abbot by the Holy See 
and received the abbatial benediction at the hands of 
Archbishop, afterwards Cardinal, Persico, who had 
been sent to the abbey as Apostolic Visitor. In 1889, 
special constitutions, based upon those of the Beuron 
Benedictine Congregation, were adopted, with the 
approval of the Holy See, for a term of ten years. 
These, after certain modifications suggested by ex- 
perience, received definite approbation in 1901. In 
1905, in view of the exceptional position of the monas- 
tery as an independent abbey, the Holy See conferred 
upon the primate of the Benedictine Order, as regards 
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Fort Augustus Abbey, the powers ordinarily exercised 
by the president of a congregation. This arrange- 
ment has not only provided for regular canonical 
visitations at definite intervals, but has facilitated 
intercourse with the Holy See, under whose immediate 
jurisdiction the abbey still remains. 

From its foundation the monastery made it a promi- 
nent duty, in accordance with the tenor of its consti- 
tutions, to fulfil St. Benedict’s precept regarding the 
celebration with befitting solemnity of the liturgi- 
cal worship of the Church. Mass, Vespers, and the 
Divine Office are daily celebrated with the music 
and ritual demanded by the varying importance of 
season or festival. Since 1893 the Solesmes version of 
the Gregorian melodies, since recognized as the au- 
thoritative edition of the chant, has been exclusively 
used in all liturgical services. The time that is not 
occupied by choir duties and other community exer- 
cises is claimed by a variety of occupations. The 
management of a large farm and of an adjoining 
estate, annually let to tenants for shooting purposes; 
the generation of electric light for the use of the abbey 
and of many of the residents of the village; the work- 
ing of a small printing press; the spiritual charge of a 
tract of country ory square miles in extent, containing 
many habitations of Catholics scattered over the hills; 
the preaching of missions, and the giving of retreats 
both within and without the abbey; the rendering of 
assistance to the diocesan clergy when required; Bibli- 
cal, theological, musical, artistic, and scientific 
studies; literary work, facilitated by a fine library of 
some 20,000 volumes and some rare and precious 
manuscripts; all these afford abundant employment 
to a community of about fifty monks and lay 
brothers. The graceful group of buildings whose 
spires and turrets rise above the trees forms a con- 
spicuous object from Loch Ness, and is visible from a 
distance of many miles. A church of large size, de- 
signed by Peter Paul Pugin, was commenced in 1890; 
a temporary wooden church has been in use since 
1880 


Archives of Fort Augustus Abbey; The Nineteenth Century 
oo 1884); The Catholic World (New York, September, 
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Fortescue, ApRIAN, BLessEep, Knight of St. John, 
martyr; b. about 1476, executed 10 July, 1539. He 
belonged to the Salden branch of the great Devonshire 
family of Fortescue, and was a true country gentleman 
of the period, occasionally following the king in the 
wars with France (1513 and 1522), not unfrequently 
attending the court, and at other times acting as jus- 
tice of the peace or commissioner for subsidies. He 
was knighted in 1503 (Clermont; but D. N. B. gives. 
1528), attended the Field of the Cloth of Gold (1520), 
and late in life (1532) became a Knight of St. John. 
When Anne Boleyn became queen, Sir Adrian (whose 
mother, Alice Boleyn, was Anne’s grand-aunt) natur- 
ally profited to some extent, but, as we see from his 
papers, not very much. The foundations of his 
worldly fortunes had been laid honourably at an 
earlier date. He was a serious thrifty man, pains- 
taking in business, careful in accounts, and a lover of 
the homely wit of that day. He collected and signed 
several lists of proverbs and wise saws, which, though 
not very brilliant, are never offensive or coarse, always. 
ey and sometimes rise to a high moral or religious. 
evel. 

All of a sudden this quiet, worthy gentleman was. 
overwhelmed by some unexplained whim of the Tudor 
tyrant. On 29 August, 1534, he was put under arrest, 
no one knows why, but released after some months. 
On 3 February, 1539, he was arrested a second time: 
and sent to the Tower. In April he was condemned 
untried by an act of attainder; in July he was be-. 
headed. Nospecific act of treason was alleged against. 
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him, but only in general “sedition and refusing alle- 
giance”. The same attainder, however, went on to 
decree death against Cardinal Pole and several others 
_because they “adhered themselves to the Bishop of 
Rome”. Catholic tradition has always held that Sir 
Adrian died for the same cause, and modern Protes- 
tant critics have come to the same conclusion. His 
cultus has always flourished among the Knights of St. 


John, and he was beatified by Leo XIII in 1895. 
Camm, Lives of the English Martyrs, I, 413-461; Forrrescun 
Lorp CiermMont), Family of Fortescue (1880), 255-311; G. K. 
‘ORTESCUE, in Dict. Nat. Biog., 8. v. 
J. H. Poien. 


Fortitude.—(1) Manliness is etymologically what 
is meant by the Latin word virtus and by the Greek 
dydpela, with which we may compare dper% (virtue), 
&pioros (best), and dvjp (man). Mas (male) stands to 
Mars, the god of war, as &ponv (male) to the corres- 

onding Greek deity "Apys. While dvdpela (manliness) 

s been specialized to signify valour, virtus has been 
left in its wider generality, and only in certain con- 
texts is it limited, as by Czesar when he says: “‘ Helvetii 
reliquos Gallos virtute precedunt’’. Here the writer 
was certainly not taking the pious outlook upon virtue, 
except in so far as for primitive peoples the leading vir- 
tue is bravery and the skilful strength to defend their 
lives and those of their fellow-tribesmen. At this 
stage of culture we may apply Spinoza’s notion that 
virtue is the conservatory force of life. “In propor- 
tion as a man aims at and is successful in pursuing his 
utile, that is his esse, so much the more is he endowed 
with wrtue; on the other hand, in proportion as he 
neglects to cultivate his utile or his esse, so much 
the greater is his impotence” (Eth., IV, prop. 20). 
“Virtue is that human faculty, which is defined only 
by the essence of man, that is, which is limited 
only by the efforts of man to persevere in his esse” 
(prop. 22). The idea is continued in Propositiones 23, 
24, 25,27. The will to live—der Wille zu leben—is the 
root virtue. Of course Spinoza carries his doctrine 
higher than does the savage warrior, for he adds that 
the power preservative and promotive of life is ade- 
quacy of ideas, reasonable conduct, conformity to 
intelligent nature: finally that “the highest virtue of 
the intellect is the knowledge of God” (lib. V, prop. 
xlii). Spinoza usually mixes the noble with the 
ignoble in his views: for a rude people his philosophy 
stops short at virtue, the character of the strong man 
defending his existence against many assaults. 

Aristotle does not say that fortitude is the highest 
virtue; but he selects it first for treatment when he 
describes the moral virtues: el @uev rpGrov wep dvipelas 
(Eth. Nic., ITI, 6); whereas St. Thomas is at pains to 
say explicitly that fortitude ranks third after pru- 
dence and justice among the cardinal virtues. The 
braves in a warrior tribe and the glamour of braverie in 
knight-errantry, the display of pomp by modern arm- 
ies on parade, were not objects to disturb the sense of 
pe in the mind of the Friar Preacher. Still 

ess could etymology deceive his judgment into think- 
ing that the prime virtue was the soldier’s valour com- 
mended on the Victoria Cross. Neither would he de- 
spise the tribute “For Valour” in its own degree. 

(2) To come now to definitions. If we consult 
Plato and Aristotle we find the former comparing man 
to the god Glaucus who from dwelling in the sea had 
his divine limbs encrusted beyond recognition with 
weeds and shells: and that represents the human spirit 
disguised by the alien body which it drags about as a 
penalty. The soul in its own rational nature (for our 
present purpose we fuse together the two terms ~ux% 
and vois, distinguished by Aristotle, into one—the 
soul) is simple: man is compound, and, being conflict- 
ingly compounded, he has to drive a pair of steeds in 
his body, one ignoble—the concupiscences—the other 
relatively noble—the spiritual element, in which is 
“go”, “dash”, “onslaught”, “pluck”, “endurance”. 
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Upon the latter element is based fortitude, but the 
animal spirit needs to be taken up and guided by the 
rational soul in order to become the virtue. It is in 
the breast that 6 @uyués, +d Oupoedés (courage, passion) 
dwells, midway between reason in the head and con- 
cupiscence in the abdomen. Plato’s high spirituality 
kept him from speaking too exaltedly of fortitude 
which rested on bodily excellence: consequently he 
would have wise legislators educate their citizens. 
rather in temperance than in courage, which is separa- 
ble from wisdom and may be found in children or in 
mere animals (Laws, I, 630, C, D, E; 631, C; 667, A). 

Although Aristotle makes animal courage only the 
basis of fortitude—the will is courageous, but the ani- 
mal spirit co-operates (6 5¢ 6upuds ovvépyer)—he has not 
a similar contempt for the body, and speaks more 
honcurably of courage when it has for its prime object 
the conquest of bodily fear before the face of death in 
battle. Aristotle likes to narrow the scope of his vir- 
tues as Plato likes to enlarge his scope. He will not 
with his predecessor (Lackes, 191, D, E) extend forti- 
tude tocover all the firmness or stability which is need- 
ful for every virtue, consequently Kant was able to 
say: “Virtue is the moral strength of the will in obey- 
ing the dictates of duty” (Anthropol., sect. 10, a). 
The Platonic Socrates took another limited view when 
he said that courage was the émiorjun TOv devdv cal uh 
(Laches, 199); hence he inferred that it could be 
taught. Given that in themselves a man prefers vir- 
tue to vice, then we may say that for him every act of 
vice is a failure of fortitude. Aristotle would have ad- 
mitted this too; nevertheless he chose his definition: 
“Fortitude is the virtue of the man who, being con- 
fronted with a noble occasion of encountering the dan- 
ger of death, meets it fearlessly” (Eth. Nic., ITI, 6). 
Such a spirit has to be formed as a habit upon data 
more or less favourable; and therein it resembles other 
virtues of the moral kind. Aristotle would have con- 
troverted Kant’s description of moral stability in all 
virtue as not being a quality cultivatable into a habit: 
“Virtue is the moral strength of the will in obeying 
the dictates of duty, never developing into a custom 
but always springing freshly and directly from the 
mind” (Anthropol., I, 10, a). Not every sort of dan- 
ger to life satisfies Aristotle’s condition for true forti- 
tude: there must be present some noble display of 
prowess—dAxh xalt caddy. He may not quite posi- 
tively exclude the passive endurance of martyrdom, 
but St. Thomas seems to be silently protesting against 
such an exclusion when he maintains that courage is 
rather in endurance than in onset. 

As a commentator on Aristotle, Professor J. A. 
Stewart challenges the friends of the martyrs to make 
a stand for their cause when he says: “It is only when 
a man can take up arms and defend himself, or where 
death is glorious, that he can show courage” (p. 283). 
Here the disjunctive “ or” may save the situation: but 
there is no such reserve on p. 286, where he adds: 
“Men show courage when they can take up arms and 
defend themselves, or (#) where death is glorious. 
The former condition may be realized without the lat- 
ter, in which case the dvdpela would be of a spurious 
kind: the latter condition, however, cannot be realized 
without the former. Death in a good cause which a 
man endured fearlessly, but could not actively resist, 
could not be kadds Oévaros” (a glorious death). Does 
Aristotle positively make this exclusion? If so, St. 
Thomas corrects him very needfully, as Britons would 
admit on behalf of their soldiers who, off the coast of 
§. Africa in 1852, nobly stood in their ranks and went 
unresistingly down in the sinking ship, Birkenhead, 
that they might give the civilians a better chance of 
being saved. As specimens of courage not in the 
higher order Aristotle gives the cases of soldiers whose 
skill enables them to meet without much apprehen- 
sion what others would dread, and who are ready to 
flee as soon as grave danger is seen: of animally cour- 
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ageous men whose action is hardly moral: of courage 
where hope is largely in excess over dread: of igno- 
rance which does not apprehend the risk: and of civic 
virtue which is moved by the sanction of reward and 
penalty. In the above instances the test of dvdpetor dia 
7d Kadov mpdrrovo.—“ the exercise of fortitude is vir- 
tue’’, a principle which is opposed to the mere pragma- 
tism that would measure courage by efficiency in sol- 
diership—fails. Aristotle says that mercenaries, who 
have not a high appreciation of the value of their own 
lives, may very well expose their lives with more readi- 
ness than could be found in the virtuous man who 
understands the worth of his own life, and who regards 
death as the mépas—the end of his own individual ex- 
istence (goBepdrarov d 6 Odvaros répas yap). Some have 
admired Russian nihilists going to certain death with 
no hope for themselves, here or hereafter, but with a 
hope for future generations of Russians. It is in the 
hope for the end that Aristotle places the stimulus for 
the brave act which of itself brings pain. Dulce et de- 
corum est pro patria mori (“It is sweet and noble to die 
for one’s native land’””—Horace, Odes, III, ii, 13): the 
nobility is in the act, the sweetness chiefly in the an- 
ticipated consequences, excepting so far as there is a 
strongly felt nobility (Aristotle, Eth. Nic., III, 5-9) in 
the self-sacrifice. 

(3) St. Thomas keeps as close to Aristotle as he may, 
departing from him as to the dignity, perhaps, which 
is to be found in the passive martyr’s death, as to the 
hope of future life, and as to the character of virtue as 
a matter mainly of fine conduct esthetically. He 
calls the specific virtue of fortitude that which braves 
the greatest dangers and therefore that which meets 
the risk of life in battle. Fortitude is concerned not 
so much with audacia as with timor: not so much with 
aggredi (attack) as with sustinere (endurance): which 
means that the courageous man has to attend rather 
to bearing up against terrifying circumstances than to 
mastering his impetuosity or else to arousing it to the 
the requisite degree: principalior actus fortitudinis est 
sustinere, immobiliter sistere in periculis, quam aggredt. 
Seneca as a Stoic also attacks Aristotle’s use of anger 
as an instrument in the hand of virtue; he treats the 
passion as bad and to be suppressed. In the on- 
slaught is displayed the animal excitement, the battle 
rage, which St. Thomas calls the irascible passion: and 
of this St. Thomas says, what Aristotle says of Oupés, 
that it is an agency to be used by the rational will 
within due limits. Anything like a malignant desire 
to slaughter a hated enemy out of vengeance or out of 
savage delight in blood-shedding should be excluded. 
For the endurance (sustinere), says St. Thomas, the 
irascible part is not demanded, since the reasonable 
will suffice, “as the act of endurance rests only with 
the reason per se”. As a cardinal virtue, which is a 
consideration not taken up by Aristotle, fortitude is 
treated by St. Thomas from the aspect of its need for 
ensuring the stability of the virtues in general: Cardi- 
nales principales dicuntur virtutes, que precipue sibi 
vindicant id quod pertinet communiter ad virtutes. Vir- 
tues in general must act with that firmness which for- 
titude bestows. (II-II, Q, exxiii). 

(4) Fortitude as one of the gifts from the Holy 
Ghost is a supernatural virtue, and passes beyond the 
Aristotelian range. It is what, as Christians, we must 
always have in mind in order to make our actions ac- 
ceptable for eternal life. But we still keep hold upon 
the natural principles of fortitude as those whereon 
grace has to build. In the spiritual life of the ordi- 
nary Christian much that Aristotle has said remains 
in its own degree true, though we have to depart es- 
pecially from the master’s insistence upon the field of 
battle. Our exercise is mainly not in war strictly so- 
called, but in moral courage against the evil spirit of 
the times, against improper fashions, against human 
respect, against the common tendency to seek at least 
the comfortable, if not the voluptuous. We need 
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courage also to be patient under poverty or privation, 
and to make laudable struggles to rise in the social 
scale. It requires fortitude to mount above the dead 
level of average Christianity into the region of mag- 
nanimity, and, if opportunity allow it, of magnifi- 
cence, which are the allied virtues of fortitude, while 
another is perseverance, which tolerates no occasional 
remissness, still less occasional bouts of dissipation to 
relieve the strain of high-toned morality and religion. 

(5) The physical conditions of fortitude are treated 
for instance by Bain in “The Emotions and the Will”, 
and they are such as these: “ goodness of nervous tone 
which keeps all the currents in their proper courses 
with a certain robust persistence; health and fresh- 
ness; tonic coolness; light and buoyant spirit; elate 
and sanguine temperament; acquired mastery over 
terror, as when the soldier gets over the cannon fever 


‘of his first engagement, and the public speaker over 


the nervousness of his first speech” (Chap V, no. 17). 
These physical matters, though not directly moral, are 
worthy of attention; there is much interaction be- 
tween moral and physical qualities, and our duty is to 
cultivate the two departments of Fortitude conjointly. 

See authors quoted in this article and in the article CanpInAL 
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Fortunato of Brescia, morphologist and Minorite 
of the Reform of Lombardy; b. at Brescia, 1701; d. 
at Madrid, 1754. He received the religious habit in 
1718. A distinguished philosopher and theologian, 
Fortunato was also renowned be his studies in the 
natural sciences. He was secretary general of his 
order, and stood in high favour at the Bourbon court 
of Spain. A special importance attaches to his philo- 
sophical works, as he was among the first to bring to- 

ether the teachings of Scholastic philosophy and the 

iscoveries of the physical sciences. His scientific 
work is rendered important by his extensive use of the 
microscope, in which he followed the lead of Malpighi. 
Avoiding the then prevalent discussions on vitalism, 
he devoted himself to a positive study of the problems 
of natural science. Convinced that a knowledge of 
microscopic anatomy is the key to the secrets of na- 
ture, he deemed two things to be of prime importance: 
first, an experimental study of the histological consti- 
tution of the various organs, to learn their functions; 
and second, the separation of these organs into their 
elements, to determine their embryological origin. In 
spite of all opposition, this view, so clearly set forth in 
the works of Fortunato, has prevailed in pathological 
and physiological schools, and has indicated a method 
of examining what was formerly considered the most 
complex and delicate part of the human body, namely 
the central nervous system. The same view has also 
led to some of the most remarkable discoveries in 
biolo: In this sense Fortunato is a pioneer. In 
fact it was a century after that Bichat, following 
Bourdeu’s lead, and, later on, Cuvier, advanced in the 
same direction. True to his purpose, Fortunato gave 
no heed to the anti-vitalistic controversies of his day, 
and spent no time investi; ating piste force and the 
nisus formativus; he confined himself to the micro- 
scopic study of the parts of the organism, and in this 
way succeeded in classifying tissues and organs man: 
years before Bichat (1800), who received all the credit 
for the classification. Fortunato was the first to dis- 
tinguish between tissues and organs. He established 
the idea of tissues, or, as he wrote, “of those organic 
parts which possess a definite structure visible with 
the microscope and characterized by their component 
elements’’. With sufficient accuracy he described 
connective and bony tissue. The morphological com- 
plexus of the various tissues he calls the “system of 
tissues’’; and the physiological complexus of the vari- 
ous organs he valle the “system of organs”. These 
exact notions must have been the reward of wide and 
difficult investigation, as at that time there was no 
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systematic technic in microscopy. From his many 
accurate descriptions, it is evident that his researches 
extended to many animals, and particularly to in- 
sects. In view of all this, it seems warranted to as- 
sert that Fortunato was the first morphologist, espe- 
cially as not the slightest hint of this most important 
branch of comparative anatomy is found in Malpighi, 
Morgagni, Leeuwenhoek, or Haller, the path-finders in 
microscopic anatomy. 

Greme.ul, Un precursore della moderna morfologia comparata 
in Atti del Congresso dei Naturalisti Italiani (Milan, 1907); 
Ipem, P. Fortunato da Brescia in Rivista di fisica, matematica e 
setenze naturali (Pavia, 1908), with portrait and complete 
bibliography. 

A. GEMELLI: 


Fortunatus, Farner. See RaspuTaNna, PREFEC- 
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Fortunatus, Venantius Honorrus CLEMENTI- 
ANUS, a Christian poet of the sixth century, b. between 
530 and 540 in Upper Italy, between Ceneda and Tre- 
viso. He received his literary education at Ravenna. 
Here he first manifested his poetical ability by a poem 
celebrating the dedication of a church to St. Andrew 
by the bishop, Vitalis. He appears to have left 
Ravenna in 565, crossing the Alps and a part of South- 
ern Germany and reaching in the autumn the banks 
of the Moselle. The stages of his journey may be 
traced in his poems. They were: Nscaa: where he 
celebrated the construction of the baptistery and 
church of St. George (II, 11 and 12), and in which he 
compliments the bishop, Sidonius (IX, 9); Cologne, 
where he accepted the hospitality of Bishop Caren- 
tinus (III, 14); Trier, where he praises Bishop Nice- 
tius (III, 11) who had built a castle on the Moselle 
(III, 12); Metz, which he describes (III, 13). Hethen 
made a journey on the Moselle, of which he gives a 
humorous account (VI, 8). But the principal event 
of his sojourn at Metz was his presentation at the court 
of King Sigebert, where he arrived at the time of the 
king’s marriage with Brunehild (566), for which oc- 
easion he wrote an epithalamium (VI, 1). Shortly 
afterwards Brunehild renounced Arianism for Catho- 
licism, and Fortunatus extolled this conversion (VI, 
1*). He won the favour of the courtiers by his eulo- 
gies, notably that of Gogo and Duke Lupus, the latter 
one of the most remarkable men of the time, a real sur- 
vival, amid barbarian surroundings, of Roman culture 
and traditions. Fortunatus soon resumed his jour- 
ney. New poems repaid the hospitality of the Bish- 
ops of Verdun (II, 23) and Reims (III, 15); at 
Soissons he venerated the tomb of St. Medardus (II, 
16), and finally arrived at Paris, where he praised the 
clergy for their zeal in reciting the Divine Office (II, 
9). His description of the chanting of the Office on the 
eve of a feast accompanied by an orchestra is a curious 
document. He made the acquaintance of King Cari- 
bert, whom he compares to Solomon, Trajan, and 
Fabius, and whose Latin eloquence he praises highly 
(VI, 2). From Paris he went to Tours, which was 
probably his original destination, for while at Ra- 
venna he had been miraculously cured of a disease of 
the eyes through the intercession of St. Martin. He 
worshipped at the tomb of the saint and gave thanks 
to the bishop, Euphronius (III, 3), whom he after- 
wards came to know more intimately. 

From Tours Fortunatus went to Poitiers, attracted, 
no doubt, by the renown of St. Radegunde and her 
monastery. This circumstance had a decisive influ- 
ence on the remainder of his life. Radegunde, daugh- 
ter of the King of Thuringia, had been taken prisoner 
by Clotaire I, the son of Clovis, after the defeat of her 
uncle, Hermanfried, and the conquest of her country 
(531). Hermanfried had slain her father. She be- 
came, against her will, the wife of Clotaire. Her 
brother having been put to death by the Franks, she 
sought refuge with St. Medardus, Bishop of Verman- 
dois (St-Quentin and Soissons), who caused her to 
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take the veil, and she remained at Poitiers. The mon- 
astery of Poitiers was very large and contained about 
200 religious. At first they lived without a definite 
rule, but about 567 Radegunde accepted that of St. 
Cesarius of Arles. At this time, which was previous 
to the death of Caribert (568), she caused the conse- 
cration as abbess of her beloved adoptive daughter 
Agnes. It was at thesame period that Fortunatus be- 
came the friend of the two women and took up his resi- 
dence at Poitiers, where he remained till the death of 
Radegunde, 13 Aug., 587, Agnes, doubtless, having 
died shortly before. The closest friendship sprang up 
between them, Fortunatus calling Radegunde his 
mother and Agnes his sister. It was one of those 
tender and chaste friendships between ecclesiastics and 
pious women; similar, for example, to the relations 
between St. Jerome and the Roman ladies, delicate 
friendships enhanced by solid piety, confirmed in 
peace by a mutual love of God, and which do not 
exclude the charming child’s play usually marking 
feminine friendship. In this instance it brought 
about a constant interchange of letters in which 
the art and grace of Fortunatus found their nat- 
ural vent. He was an epicure, and there were sent 
to him from the convent, milk, eggs, dainty dishes, and 
savoury meats in the artistic arrangement of which the 
cooks of antiquity exercised their ingenuity. He did 
not allow himself to be outdone and sent to his friends 
at one time flowers, at another chestnuts in a basket 
woven by his own hands. The little poems which 
accompanied them are not included in the works pub- 
lished oy Fortunatus himself; it is probable that many 
of them are lost, no great importance being attached 
to them. Circumstances provided him with graver 
subjects which necessitated the production of more 
serious works. About 568 Radegunde received from 
Emperor Justin a particle of the True Cross, to which 
the monastery had been dedicated, and Fortunatus 
was commissioned to thank the emperor and empress 
for their gift. This religious event led him to write a 
series of poems (II, 1-6) ; two, the “‘ Vexilla Regis Pro- 
deunt” and the “ Pange Lingua”? (II, 6, 2), have been 
adopted by the Church. The vigorous movement of 
these poems shows that Fortunatus was not lacking in 
strengthand seriousness. Two of this series are “ figu- 
rate’’ poems, i. e. the letters of each verse, being ar- 
ranged with due regularity, form artistic designs. It 
was one of the least happy inventions of this period of 
literary decadence. 

Radegunde was in constant communication with 
Constantinople, for Amalafried, a cousin whom she 
dearly loved, had found refuge in the East where he 
was in the service of the empire. Through Fortuna- 
tus Radegunde bewailed the sad lot of her country and 
her family; this long elegy, full of life and movement, 
and addressed to Amalafried, is one of the poet’s best 
and most celebrated works (Appendix, I). Another 
elegy deplores the premature death of Amalafried (Ap- 
pendix, 3). The death of Galeswintha was also the oc- 
casion for one of those elegies in which Fortunatus 
shows himself at once so profound and so natural. 
This princess, the sister of Brunehild, was married to 
Chilperic, and had just been put to death by the order 
of her husband (569 or 570). Shortly before this For- 
tunatus had seen her arrive from Spain and pass 
through Poitiers in a silver chariot, and it was on this 
occasion she had won the heart of Radegunde. In re- 
calling these things and in his portrayal of the mother 
of the unhappy young woman and their heart-break- 
ing farewell, he succeeded, despite many rhetorical 
artifices, in depicting true grief. Other poems written 
at Poitiers deal with religious subjects. Fortunatus 
explained to his “sister” Agnes that his love was 
wholly fraternal (XI, 6), and devoted 400 lines to the 
praise of virginity (VIII, 3). Whileabounding in Chris- 
tian sentiments he develops in a singularly realistic. 
style the inconveniences of marriage, especially the 
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physiological sufferings it imposes upon woman. It is 
probably an academic theme. Fortunatus also took 

art in ecclesiastical life, assisting at synods, being 
invited to the consecration of churches, all of which 
occasions were made the pretext for verses. He was 
especially associated with Gregory of Tours, who in- 
fluenced him to make and publish a collection of his 
verses, with Leontius of Bordeaux, who sent him many 
invitations, and with Felix of Nantes, whom he 
praised, especially for the rectifying of a watercourse 
(III, 10). Fortunatus was now a celebrated man and 
a much-sought-for guest. Rendered more free by the 
death of his friends, he visited the Court of Austrasia, 
where he was received with greater evidence of regard 
than on a former occasion when he had arrived from 
Italy poor and unknown. To this period belongs his 
account of a journey on the Moselle which is full of 
graceful details (X, 10). He celebrates the comple- 
tion of the basilica of Tours in 590 (X, 6), and in 591 
the consecration of Plato, the new Bishop of Poitiers, 
an archdeacon of Gregory (X, 14). His predecessor 
Maroveus, whose barbarous name indicates that he 
was a person lacking in culture, had been entirely 
neglected by the Roman Fortunatus and his refined 
friends. This date is the last known to us, but some 
time before the end of the sixth century he succeeded 
to the See of Poitiers. In the episcopal list of that 
city he follows Plato and may have become bishop 
about 600. He was already dead when, shortly after 
this time, Baudonivia, a nun of the monastery of the 
Holy Cross, added a second book to Venantius’ life of 
Radegunde. 

The poems of Fortunatus comprise eleven books. 
The researches of Wilhelm Meyer have established the 
fact that Fortunatus himself published successively 
Books I-VIII, about 576; Book IX in 584 or 585; Book 
X after 591. Book XI seems to be a posthumous col- 
lection. A Paris manuscript has happily preserved 
some poems not found in the eleven-book manuscripts. 
These poems form an appendix in Leo’s edition: 
Apart from these occasional poems Fortunatus wrote 
between 573 and 577 a poem in four books on St. Mar- 
tin. He follows exactly the account of Sulpicius Sev- 
erus, but has abridged it to such an extent as to render 
his own work obscure unless with the aid of Sulpicius 
Severus. He wrote in rhythmic prose the lives of sev- 
eral saints, St. Albin, Bishop of Angers, St. Hilary and 
Pascentius, Bishops of Poitiers, St. Marcellus of Paris, 
St. Germanus of Paris (d. 576), his friend Radegunde, 
St. Paternus, Bishop of Avranches, and St. Medardus. 
The poetical merit of Fortunatus should not be over- 
estimated. Like most poets of this period of extreme 
decadence, he delights in description, but is incapable of 
sustaining it; if the piece is lengthy his style runs into 
mannerisms. His vocabularyis varied but affected, and 
while his language is sufficiently exact, it is marred by a 
deliberate obscurity. These defects would render him 
intolerable had he not written in verse; poetic tradi- 
tion, Boissier well says, imposed a certain sobriety. 
The prose prefaces which Fortunatus adds to each of his 
works exhibit a command of bombastic Latin scarcely 
inferior to the “ Hisperica famina”. His versification 
is monotonous, and faults of prosody are not rare. By 
his predilection for the distich he furnished the model 
for most Carlovingian poetry. Fortunatus, like a 
true Roman, expresses with delicate sincerity the sen- 
timents of intimacy and tenderness, especially when 
mournful and anxious. He interprets with success 
the emotions aroused by the tragic occurrences of sur- 
rounding barbarian life, particularly in the hearts of 
women, too often in those times the victims of brutal 
passions. In this way, and by his allusions to con- 
temporary events and persons, and his descriptions of 
churches and works of art, he is the painter of Mero- 
vingian society. His entire work is an historical docu- 
ment. Fortunatus has been praised for abstaining 
from the use of mythological allegory, despite the fact 
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that his epithalamium for Sigebert is a dialogue be- 
tween Venus and Love. Occasionally one encounters 
in his works the traditional academic themes, but in 
general he refrains from these literary ornaments less 
through disdain than through necessity. Every 
writer of occasional verse is perforce a realist, e. g. Sta- 
tius in the ‘“‘Silve”’, Martial in his epigrams. In his 
portrayal of the barbarian society of Gaul Fortuna- 
tus exhibits the manner in which contemporary Chris- 
tian thought and life permeated its gross and uncul- 
tured environment. Leaving aside the bishops, all of 
them Gallo-Romans, it is the women of the period, 
owing to native intuition and mental refinement, who 
are most sensitive to this Christian culture. They are 
the first to appreciate delicacy of sentiment and charm 
of language, even refined novelties of cookery, that art 
of advanced civilizations and peoples on whose hands 
time hangs heavily. From this point of view it may 
be said that the friendship of Fortunatus with Rade- 
gunde and Agnes mirrors with great exactness the life 
of sixth-century Gaul. 

The best edition of Fortunatus is that of F. Leo and 
B. Krusch; the former edited the poems, the latter the 
prose writings in “Mon. Germ. Hist.: Auct.” (Berlin, 
1881-85), IV. 

Hameuin, De vitd et operibus V. Fortunati (Rennes, ae 
Meyer, Der Gelegenheitdichter V. Fortunatus (Berlin, 1901); 
Lro, Venantius Fortunatus in Deutsche Rundschau (1882), 
XXXII, 414-26; BarpenHEWwER, Patrology, tr. SHAHAN (Frei- 
burg im B., St. Louis, 1908), 647-50. 

Pavu Lesay. 


Fort Wayne, Diocesr oF (WAYNE CASTRENSIS).— 
The Diocese of Vincennes, Indiana, U. 8. A., estab- 
lished in 1834, comprised the whole State of Indiana 
till the Holy See, on 22 September, 1857, created the 
Diocese of Fort Wayne, assigning to it that part of 
Indiana north of the southern boundary of Warren, 
Fountain, Montgomery, Boone, Hamilton, Madison, 
Delaware, and Randolph Counties, a territory of 
17,431 square miles, numbering 20,000 Catholics, with 
14 priests, 20 churches, and two religious institutions, 
with educational establishments of the Fathers, 
Brothers, and Sisters of the Congregation of the Holy 
Cross. The Right Rev. John Henry Luers was nom- 
inated first Bishop of Fort Wayne and consecrated in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 10 January, 1858. He was born 
29 September, 1819, in Germany, and emigrated to 
America in 1831. He was ordained priest in Cincinnati, 
11 November, 1846. Entering upon the administra- 
tion of the new diocese, he devoted himself zealously to 
the founding of new parishes and missions, provided 
a home for the orphans, and built a cathedral. In 
June, 1871, during a vacancy of the See of Cleveland, 
Ohio, he was called to that city to confer ordination 
on a number of seminarians. After the function, on 
his way to the train, he suffered an apoplectic stroke 
and fell dead (29 June, 1871). At the time of Bishop 
Luer’s death there were in the Diocese of Fort Wayne 
69 priests, 75 churches, 10 chapels, 1 hospital, 1 or- 
phan asylum, 1 college, 11 academies for girls, 40 
parochial schools, and a Catholic population estimated 
at 50,000. ’ 

The Rev. Joseph Dwenger was then appointed to 
the see. He was born near Minster, Ohio, in 1837. 
Orphaned at an early age, he was educated by the 
Fathers of the Precious Blood, entered their commu- 
nity, and was ordained priest 4 September, 1859. Ap-. 

ointed professor in the seminary of his community, 
filled that position until 1862, and was then as- 
signed to parochial work. From 1867 to 1872 he was 
occupied in preaching missions. He was consecrated 
14 April, 1872. In 1874 Bishop Dwenger was the 
head of the first American pilgrimage to Rome. In 
1875 he erected an orphan asylum and manual labour 
school for boys at Lafayette. He was a zealous pro-. 
moter of the parochial school system. In 1884 he 
attended the Third Plenary Council at Baltimore, and 
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in the following March was deputed, with Bishops 
Moore and Gilmour, to present the decrees of the coun- 
cil to the Holy Father. In 1886 he erected an asylum 
for orphan girls at Fort Wayne. In 1888 and in 1891 
he again went to Rome, the last time in the interest of 
the North American College. Soon after his return 
he was attacked by a lingering illness, to which he 
succumbed 22 January, 1893. : 

The Right Rev. Joseph Rademacher, Bishop of 
Nashville, Tennessee, was transferred to Fort Wayne, 
13 July, 1893. He was born 3 December, 1840, in 
Westphalia, Michigan, and ordained priest 2 August, 
1863, by Bishop Luers, to whose diocese he had heen 
affiliated. In April, 1883, he was appointed Bishop 
- of Nashville, Tennessee, and was consecrated 24 June. 
At Fort Wayne Bishop Rademacher applied himself 
assiduously to increase the number of churches, 
schools, and missions. In 1896 he remodelled the 
cathedral at an expense of $75,000. In 1898 his 
health gave way. Symptoms of mental collapse ap- 
peared and he had to relinquish the government of the 
diocese. He expired peacefully 12 January, 1900. 
During his illness, and until the appointment of a suc- 
cessor, Very Rev. J. H. Guendling, vicar-general and 
pastor of the cathedral, was administrator of the 
diocese. 

The Rev. H. J. Alerding, pastor of St. Joseph’s 
Church, Indianapolis, was appointed successor of 
Bishop Rademacher 30 Aug., 1900. He was born 13 
April, 1845, in Germany. During his infancy his 
seis emigrated to the United States and settled in 

ewport, Kentucky. _He was ordained priest by 
Bishop Maurice de St. Palais of Vincennes 22 Septem- 
ber, 1868, and appointed assistant at St. Joseph’s 
church, Terre Haute, where he remained till 1871, 
attending, besides, a number of missions. From Oc- 
tober, 1871, to August, 1874, he was pastor of Cam- 
bridge City, whence he was transferred to Indianapolis 
and entrusted with the organization of St. Joseph’s 
parish, where he built the church, the school, and a 
parochial residence. In 1885 he published “A His- 
tory of the Catholic Church in the Diocese of Vincen- 
nes’’, a work of deep historical research and accuracy. 
Bishop Alerding was consecrated in the cathedral of 
Fort Wayne 30 November, 1900. Since then he has 
founded new parishes, aided struggling ones, reorgan- 
ized the parochial school system, provided for the 
orphans, and aes all good works. He held a 
diocesan synod in the cathedral 11 November, 1903. 
The statutes enacted were promulgated 19 March, 
1904. Among other salutary regulations the establish- 
ment of six deaneries was decreed—Fort Wayne, 
South Bend, Hammond, Logansport, Lafayette, and 
Muncie. In 1907, for the fiftieth anniversary of the 
creation of the diocese, Bishop Alerding published “ A 
History of the Diocese of Fort Wayne’’, an elaborate 
historical work, covering the period from 1669 to 1907. 

Diocesan statistics for 1908 give priests, secular, 
128; religious, 71; churches with resident priest, 110; 
missions with churches, 43; stations, 6; chapels, 49; 
parochial schools, 82, with 14,252 pupils; orphan 
asylums, 2; orphans, 239; hospitals, 13; old people’s 
homes, 2; Catholic population, 93,844. Educational 
Institutions: the University of Notre Dame, in charge 
of the Fathers of the Holy Cross; St. Joseph’s College 
(Collegeville), conducted by the Fathers of the Precious 
Blood. For girls: academies, 11. The number of 
ae in colleges and academies is 1262. Religious 

ommunities.—Men: Fathers and Brothers of the Holy 
Cross; Franciscans; Fathers and Brothers of the 
Precious Blood. Women: Sisters of the Holy Cross; 
Poor Handmaids of Christ; Franciscan Sisters (vari- 
ious branches); Dominican Sisters; Sisters of the 
Precious Blood; of Notre Dame; of St. Joseph; of 
Providence; of the Holy Family; of St. Agnes. The 
following communities have novitiates in the diocese: 
_ The Fathers and Brothers of the Holy Cross, at Notre 
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Dame; the Franciscan Sisters of Perpetual Adoration, 
at Lafayette; the Sisters of the Holy Cross, at Notre 
Dame; the Poor Handmaids of Christ, at Fort Wayne; 
the Sisters of St. Joseph, at Tipton. 


ALERDING, The Diocese of Fort Wayne (Fort Wayne, 1907); 
The Catholic Directory (Milwaukee, Wisconsin). 


BoNAVENTURE HAMMER. 


Forty Hours’ Devotion, also called Quarant’ Ore 
or written in one word Quarantore, is a devotion in 
which continuous prayer is made for forty hours before 
the Blessed Sacrament exposed. It is commonly re- 
garded as of the essence of the devotion that it should 
be kept up in a succession of churches, terminating in 
one at about the same hour at which it commences in 
the next, but this question will be discussed in the his- 
torical summary. A solemn high Mass, “Mass of 
Exposition’’, is sung at the beginning, and another, 
the “Mass of Deposition’’, at the end of the period of 
forty hours; and both these Masses are accompanied 
by a procession of the Blessed Sacrament and by the 
chanting of the litanies of the saints. The exact 
period of forty hours’ exposition is not in practice very 
strictly adhered to; for the Mass of Deposition is 
generally sung, at about the same hour of the morning, 
two days after the Mass of Exposition. On the inter- 
vening day a solemn Mass pro pace is offered—if pos- 
sible, at a different altar from the high altar upon 
which the Blessed Sacrament is exposed. It is as- 
sumed that the exposition and prayer should be kept 
up by night as well as by day, but permission is given 
to dispense with this requirement when an adequate 
number of watchers cannot be obtained. In such a 
case the interruption of the devotion by night does not 
forfeit the indulgences conceded by the Holy See to 
those who take part in it. 

History or THE Drevorion.—Although the precise 
origin of the Forty Hours’ Devotion is wrapped in a 
good deal of obscurity, there are certain facts which 
must be accepted without dispute. The Milanese 
chronicler Burigozzo (see “Archiv. Stor. Ital.”, III, 
537), who was a contemporary, clearly describes the 
custom of exposing the Blessed Sacrament in one 
church after another as a novelty which began at 
Milan, in May, 1537. He does not ascribe the intro- 
duction of this practice to any one person; but he 
gives details as to the church with which it started, 
etc., and his notice seems to have been actually written 
in that year. Less than two years afterwards, we 
have the reply of Pope Paul III to a petition soliciting 
indulgences for the practice. This is so important, as 
embodying an official statement of the original pur- 
pose of the devotion, that we copy it here: “Since [says 
the pontiff] . . . Our beloved son the Vicar General 
of the Archbishop of Milan at the prayer of the in- 
habitants of the said city, in order to appease the 
anger of God provoked by the offences of Christians, 
and in order to bring to nought the efforts and machi- 
nations of the Turks who are pressing forward to the 
destruction of Christendom, amongst other pious prac- 
tices, has established a round of prayers and supplica- 
tions to be offered both by day and night by all the 
faithful of Christ, before our Lord’s Most Sacred Body, 
in all the churches of the said city, in such a manner 
that these prayers and supplications are made by the 
faithful themselves relieving each other in relays for 
forty hours continuously in each church in succession, 
according to the order determined by the Vicar. . . We, 
approving in our Lord so pious an institution, and 
confirming the same by Our authority, grant and 
remit’’, etc. (Sala, “Documenti’’, IV, 9; cf. Ratti in 
“La Scuola Cattolica’’ [1895], 204). 

The parchment is endorsed on the back in a con- 
temporary hand, “The first concession of Indulgence’’ 
ete., and we may feel sure that this is the earliest 
pment of the Holy See upon the subject. 

ut the practice without doubt spread rapidly, though 
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the details cannot be traced exactly. Already before 
the year 1550 this, or some analogous exposition, had 
been established by St. Philip Neri for the Confra- 
ternity of the Trinita dei Pellegrini in Rome; while St. 
Ignatius Loyola, at about the same period, seems to 
have lent much encouragement to the practice of ex- 
posing the Blessed Sacrament during the carnival, as 
an act of expiation for the sins committed at that 
season. As this devotion also commonly lasted for a 
period of about two days or forty hours, it seems like- 
wise to have shared the name “ Quarant’ Ore’’; and 
under this name it is still maintained in many places 
abroad, more especially in France and Italy. This 
form of the practice was especially promoted by the 
Oratorian Father, Blessed Juvenal Ancina, Bishop of 
Saluzzo, who has left elaborate instructions for the 
carrying out of the devotion with greater solemnity 
and decorum. It seems that it is especially in con- 
nexion with these exercises, as they flourished under 
the direction of the Oratorian Fathers, that we trace 
the beginning of those sacred concerts of which the 
memory is perpetuated in the musical “Oratorios’’ of 
our greatest composers. Elaborate instructions for 
the regulation of the Quarant’ Ore and for an analo- 
gous devotion called “Oratio sine intermissione’’ (un- 
interrupted prayer) were also issued by St. Charles 
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tainly older; and in Milan itself there is good evidence 
that one Antonio Bellotto organized this in connexion 
with a certain confraternity at the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre as early as 1527. Moreover, a Dominican, 
Father Thomas Nieto, the Barnabite, St. Antonio 
Maria Zaccharia, and his friend, Brother Buono of Cre- 
mona, known as the Hermit, have all been suggested 
as the founders of the Forty Hours’ Devotion. The 
claims of the last named, Brother Buono, have re- 
cently been urged by Bergamaschi (“La Scuola Cat- 
tolica”, Milan, Sept., 1908, 327-333), who contends 
that the Quarant’ Ore had been started by Brother 
Buono at Cremona in 1529. But the evidence in all 
these cases only goes to show that the practice was 
then being introduced of exposing the Blessed Sacra- 
ment with solemnity on occasions of great publice 
calamity or peril, and that for such expositions the 
period of forty hours was generally selected. That 
this period of forty hours was so selected seems in all 
probability due to the fact that this was about the 
length of time that the Body of Christ remained in the 
tomb, and that the Blessed Sacrament in the Middle 
Ages was left in the Easter Sepulchre. St. Charles 
Borromeo speaks as if this practice of praying for forty 


/ hours was of very ancient date; and he distinctly re- 


fers it to the forty hours our Lord’s Body remained in 


Borromeo and will be found among the “ Acta Medio- |_ the tomb, seeing that this was a period of Watching. 


lanensis Ecclesiw’’. However, the most important 
document belonging to this matter is the Constitution 
“ Graves et diuturne’’ of Pope Clement VIII, 25 Nov., 
1592. In the presence of numberless dangers threaten- 
ing the peace of Christendom and especially of the 
distracted state of France, the pontiff strongly com- 
mends the practice of unwearied prayer. “We have 
determined’’, he says, “to establish publicly in this 
Mother City of Rome (in hac alma Urbe) an uninter- 
rupted course of prayer in such wise that in the 
different churches (he specifies the various categories), 
on appointed days, there be observed the pious and 


salutary devotion of the Forty Hours, with such an ~ 


arrangement of churches and times that, at every hour 
of the day and night, the whole year round, the incense 
of prayer shall ascend without intermission before the 
face of the Lord’’, It will be noticed that, as in the case 
of the previously cited Brief of Paul III, the keynote 
of this document is anxiety for the peace of Christen- 
dom. “Pray,” he says, “for the concord of Chris- 
tian princes, pray for France, pray that the enemies of 
our faith the dreaded Turks, who in the heat of their 
presumptuous fury threaten slavery and devastation 
to all Christendom, may be overthrown by the right 
hand of the Almighty God’’. Curiously enough the 


document contains no explicit mention of the exposi- . 


tion of the Blessed Sacrament, but inasmuch as this 
feature had been familiar on such occasions of public 
prayer both in Milan and at Rome itself for more than 
half a century, we may infer that when the pope 
speaks of “the pious and salutary devotion of the 
Forty Hours’’ he assumes that the prayer is made 
before the Blessed Sacrament exposed. More than a 
century later Pope Clement XII, in 1731, issued a very 
minute code of instructions for the proper carrying out 
of the Quarant’ Ore devotion. Upon this, which is 
known as the “Instructio Clementina’’, a word must 
be said later. 

With regard to the actual originator of the Forty 
Hours’ Devotion there has been’ much difference of 
opinion. The dispute is too intricate to be discussed 
here in detail. On the whole the evidence seems to 
favour the conclusion that a Capuchin Father, Joseph 
Piantanida da Fermo, was the first to organize the ar- 
rangement by which the Forty Hours’ Exposition was 
transferred from church to church in Milan and was 
there kept up without interruption throughout all the 
year (see-Norbert in the “ Katholik”, Aug., 1898). On 
the other hand, the practice of exposing the Blessed 
Sacrament with solemnity for forty hours was cer- 


| suspense, and ardent prayer on the part of all His dis- 
| ciples. In all probability this was the exact truth. 

The practice of reserving the Blessed Sacrament with 

some solemnity in the Easter Sepulchre began in the_ 
“thirteenth or fourteenth century; and seems in some 
places, e. g. at Zara in Dalmatia, to have been popu- 
larly known as the “Prayer [or Supplication] of the 
Forty Hours”. From this the idea grew up of trans- 
ferring this figurative vigil of forty hours to other days 
and other seasons. The transference to the carnival 
tide was very obvious, and is likely enough to have 
occurred independently to many different people. 
This seems to have been the case with Father Manare, 
8.J., at Macerata, c. 1548, but probably the idea sug- 
gested itself to others earlier diet this. 

RupricaL RequirREMEeNTS.—The “Instructio Cle- 
mentina” for the Quarant’ Ore which has been already 
mentioned stands almost alone among rubrical docu- 
ments in the minuteness of detail into which it enters. 
It has also been made the subject of an elaborate com- 
mentary by Gardellini. Only a few details can be 
given here. The Blessed Sacrament is always, except 
in the patriarchal basilicas, to be exposed upon the 
high altar. Statues, pictures, and relics in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood are to be removed or covered. 
At least twenty candles are to be kept burning day and 
night. The altar of exposition is only to be tended by 
clerics wearing surplices. Everything is to be done, 
e. g. by hanging curtains at the doorways, by prohib- 
iting the solicitation of alms, ete., to promote recol- 
lection and silence. There must be continuous relays 
of watchers before the Blessed Sacrament; and these, 
if possible, should include a priest or cleric in higher 
orders who alone is permitted to kneel within the 
sanctuary. At night the great doors of the church 
must be closed and women excluded. No Masses 
must be said at the altar at which the Blessed Sacra- 
ment is exposed. Precise regulations are made as to 
the Masses to be said at the time of Exposition and 
Deposition. Except on greater feasts, this Mass must 
be a solemn votive Mass de Sanctissimo Sacramento. 
No bells are to be rung in the church at any private 
Masses which may be said there while the Blessed 
Sacrament is exposed. When a votive Mass de Sanc- 
tissimo Sacramento cannot be said, according to the 
rubrics, the collect of the Blessed Sacrament is at least 
to be added to the collects of the Mass. No Requiem 
Masses are permitted. As already intimated, the 
Mass pro pace is to be sung on the second day of the © 
Exposition; and the litanies of the saints are to be 
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chanted, under conditions minutely specified, at the 
conclusion of the procession both at the opening and 
at the close of the Quarant’ Ore. Finally it may be 
said that this “Instructio Clementina” is the founda- 
tion upon which is based the ritual for all ordinary 
Benedictions and Expositions, For example, the in- 
censing of the Blessed Sacrament at the words “ Geni- 
tori Genitoque is of the “Tantum Ergo”’, the use of 
the humeral veil, and the giving of the Blessing with 
the monstrance, etc., are all exactly prescribed in sec- 
tion thirty-one of the same document. 

Witpr in Kirchenlex., V, 151-155; Tuursron, Lent and Holy 
Week (London, 1904), III, 110-148; Rarsix, Der Tabernakel 
einst und jetzt (Freiburg, 1908), 273-292; Norserr, Zur Ge- 
schichle des vierzigstiindigen Gebetes in Katholik, Aug., 
1898, 15 sqq.; Rarrr in La Scuola Cattolica of Milan, Aug., 
1895; and also BerGAMAscui in the same periodical, Aug. and 
Sept., 1908; Brercamascui, Dell’ Origine delle SS. Quarantore 
(Cremona, 1897); GARDELLINI, in MUHLBAUER, Decreta Au- 
thentica Cong. SS. Rituum, I, Further authorities are cited in 
the notes to the chapter of Lent and Holy Week just mentioned. 

HERBERT THURSTON. 


Forty Martyrs, a party of soldiers who suffered a 
cruel death for their faith, near Sebaste, in Lesser 
Armenia, victims of the persecution of Licinius, who, 
after the year 316, persecuted the Christians of the 
East. The earliest account of their martyrdom is 
given by St. Basil, Bishop of Czesarea (370-379), in a 
homily delivered on the feast of the Forty Martyrs 
(Hom. xix in P. G., XX XI, 507 sqq.; Ruinart, Acta 
sincera, ed. Ratisbon, 545 sqq.). - The feast is conse- 
quently more ancient than the episcopate of Basil, 
whose eulogy on them was pronounced only fifty or 
sixty years after their martyrdom, which is thus his- 
toric beyond a doubt. According to St. Basil, forty 
soldiers who had openly confessed themselves Chris- 
tians were condemned by the prefect to be exposed 
naked upon a frozen pond near Sebaste on a bitterly 
cold night, that they might freeze to death. Among 
the confessors, one yielded and, leaving hiscompanions, 
sought the warm baths near the lake which had been 
prepared for any who might prove inconstant. One 
of the guards set to keep watch over the martyrs be- 
held at this moment a supernatural brilliancy over- 
shadowing them and at once proclaimed himself a 
Christian, threw off his garments, and placed himself 
beside the thirty-nine soldiers of Christ. Thus the 
number of forty remained complete. At daybreak, 
the stiffened bodies of the confessors, which still 
showed signs of life, were burned and the ashes cast 
into a river. The Christians, however, collected the 
precious remains, and the relics were distributed 
throughout many cities; in this way the veneration 
paid to the Forty Martyrs became widespread, and 
numerous churches were erected in their honour. 

One of them was built at Caesarea, in Cappadocia, 
and it was in this church that St. Basil publicly deliv- 
ered his homily. St. Gregory of Nyssa was a special 
client of these holy martyrs. Two discourses in 
praise of them, preached by him in the church dedi- 
cated to them, are still preserved (P. G., XLVI, 749 
sqq., 773 sqq.), and upon the death of his parents, he 
laid them to rest beside the relics of the confessors. 
St. Ephraem, the Syrian, has also eulogized the Forty 
Martyrs (Opera, ed. Assemani, II, Gr., 341-356; Hymni 
in SS. 40 martyres, in Opera, ed. Lamy, III, 937-958). 
Sozomen, who was an eye-witness, has left us (Hist. 
Eecl., [X, 2) an interesting account of the finding 
of the relics in Constantinople through the instru- 
mentality of the Empress Pulcheria. Special devo- 
tion to the Forty Martyrs of Sebaste was introduced at 
an early date into the West. St. Gaudentius, Bishop 
of Brescia in the beginning of the fifth century (d. 
about 410 or 427), received particles of the ashes of 
the martyrs during a voyage in the East, and placed 
them with other relics in the altar of the basilica 
which he had erected, at the consecration of which he 
delivered a discourse, still extant (P. L., X:X, 959 


sqq.). Near the Church of Santa Maria Antiqua, in 
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the Roman Forum, built in the fifth century, a chapel 
was found, built, like the church itself, on an ancient 
site, and consecrated to the Forty Martyrs. A pict- 
ure, still preserved there, dating from the sixth or 
seventh century, depicts the scene of the martyrdom. 
The names of the confessors, as we find them also in 
later sources, were formerly inscribed on this fresco 
[Papers of the British School at Rome, I (London, 
1902), 109 sqq.]. Acts of these martyrs, written sub- 
sequently, in Greek, Syriac and Latin, are yet extant, 
also a “Testament” of the Forty Martyrs. Their 
feast is celebrated in the Greek, as well as in the Latin 


Church, on 9 March. 

Acta SS., March, II, 12 sqq.; Bibliotheca hagiographica latina, 
ed. Botuanpists, II, 1092 sqq.; Ruinart, Acta sincera_(ed. 
Ratisbon), 543 sqq.; Acta martyrum et sanctorum syr., ed. BEp- 
JAN, III (Paris, 1892); Bonwerscu, Testament der 40 Méartyrer 
in Neue kirchl. Zeitschrift, 1892, pp. 713 sqaq.; cf. HAUSSLEITER, 
ibid., 978 sqq.; Synaxarium Constantinopolitanum, ed. DELE- 
HAYE (Brussels, 1902), 521 sqq.; G6rreEs, Die Licinianische 
Christenverfolgung (Jena, 1875); ALLARD, Histoire des persécu- 
tions, V (Paris, 1890), 307 sqq. 

J. P. Kirscu. 


Forum, Ecciesrasticat.—That the Church of 
Christ has judicial and coercive power is plain from 
the constitution given to it by its Divine Founder. 
(See Courts, Eccumsiasticau.) This judicial juris- 
diction is expressed by the word Forum, the Latin 
designation for’a place containing a tribunal of justice. 
As the Church is a perfect society, she possesses within 
herself all the powers necessary to direct her members 
to the end for which she was instituted and she has a 
correlative right to be obeyed by those subject to her. 
This right is called jurisdiction, and it is the source of 
all the Church’s action that is not derived from the 
power of Sacred orders. It is this jurisdiction which 
is the foundation of ecclesiastical law, both externally 
and internally binding, and from Apostolic times it 
has been put into practice by the Church’s rulers. The 
public judicial power of the Church is explicitly men- 
tioned in Holy Scripture (Matt., xviii, 17), and the 
exercise of it is also recorded (Acts, xv, 29). In other 
words, just as the civil state has the legitimate juris- 
diction over its subjects to guide them to the end for 
which it was instituted, because it is a perfect society, 
so likewise the Church, being constituted by Christ as 
a perfect society, possesses within itself all the powers 
necessary for lawfully and effectively attaining the end 
for which it was established. 

As the power of the Church extends not only to its 
individual members but also to the whole corporate 
body, not only to questions concerning the conscience 
but also to the public actions of its subjects, ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction is distinguished into that of the inter- 
nal and external forum. The jurisdiction of the inter- 
nal forum deals with questions concerning the welfare 
of individual Christians and with their relation to God. 
Hence it is called the forum of conséience (Forum 
conscientie). It is also denominated the forum of 
Heaven (forum poli) because it guides the soul on the 
path to God. The internal forum is subdivided into 
the sacramental or penitential, which is exercised in 
the tribunal of penance or at least is connected with it, 
and the extra-penitential forum. Causes concerning 
the private and secret needs of the faithful can often 
be expedited outside of sacramental confession. Thus, 
vows may be dispensed, secret censures may be ab- 
solved, occult impediments of matrimony may be 
dispensed outside of the tribunal of penance. The 
internal forum deals therefore directly with the spir- 
itual welfare of the individual faithful. It has refer- 
ence to the corporate body only secondarily, inasmuch 
as the good of the whole organization is promoted by 
that of the individual members. Owing to the nature 
of the civil state and the end for which it was insti- 
tuted, it has no jurisdiction corresponding to the 
ecclesiastical forum of conscience. Finally, it may so 
chance that circumstances may bring about a conflict 
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between the internal and external forum. Thus, for 
example, a marriage may be null and void in the forum 
of conscience, but binding: in the external forum for 
want of judicial proofs to the contrary, and vice versa. 

The Church’s jurisdiction in the external forum has 
reference to matters touching the public and social 
good of the corporate body. It corresponds, conse- 
quently, very closely to the powers exercised by civil 
magistrates in affairs belonging to their competence. 
While the external forum may busy itself with the 
concerns of individuals, it does so only in as far as 
these affect the public good. Thus the absolution of 
sins belongs to the internal forum, but the concession 
of the faculty for performing such absolution is an act 
of the external forum. The jurisdiction of the exter- 
nal forum is subdivided into voluntary and necessary. 
Voluntary, or extra-judicial, is that which a superior 
can exercise towards those who invoke his power, or 
even against those who are unwilling, but without his 
using the formalities prescribed in law. Necessary or 
contentious jurisdiction is that which the judge em- 
ploys in punishing crimes or deciding disputes accord- 
ing to prescribed forms. In general, the acts of ju- 
risdiction of the external forum are the decision of 
disputes concerning faith, morals or discipline, the 
making and enforcing of laws, the punishment of 
transgressors of ecclesiastical statutes, and the like. 

The competence of the ecclesiastical forum arises 
either from the persons or the cause to be judged. As 
to persons, all clerics are subject to its judgments both 
in civil and criminal causes (see IMMUNITIES, CLERI- 
ca). As to causes: they may be purely civil, or 
ecclesiastical, or they may be mixed. Purely civil 
causes would not of themselves properly belong to the 
Church’s forum, as she recognizes the full competence 
of the state in such matters. Accidentally, however, 
such causes might be brought before the ecclesiastical 
tribunal, as when a civil judge is wanting in his duty 
and the defect can be supplied by an ecclesiastical 
judge. This supposes, however, the practical recog- 
nition of the Church’s forum by the civil power. 
Ecclesiastical causes themselves are called civil when 
they concern either spiritual things, as the sacraments, 
or matters connected with them, as church property, 
the right of patronage, etc. They are called criminal 
when they involve the dealing with delinquents guilty 
of simony, apostasy, schism and the like. They are 
called mixed causes when they are subjects proper for 
decision by either the ecclesiastical or civil forum, as 
usurious contracts, concubinage, violations of the 
Church’s peace, ete. Causes are likewise called mixed 
when they have both a spiritual and temporal end. 
Thus matrimony, in its sacramental nature as to val- 
idity or nullity, belongs to the Church; in its temporal 
aspect, as to the property of married persons and sim- 
ilar things, it may be dealt with by the civil tribunals. 
To this class of mixed causes can also be reduced the 
suppression of heresy, where Church and State co- 
operate with each other for the maintenance of the 
integrity of the faith and the preservation of the civil 
peace. Finally, many causes, of their own nature 
civil, are accounted mixed by canonists, either because 
the State relinquished them to the Church’s tribunals 
or custom gradually caused them to be relegated to the 
ecclesiastical forum, such as the recognition of last 
wills and testaments, the care of the poor, etc. 

The punishments which may be inflicted by the 
external ecclesiastical forum are not only spiritual, as 
excommunication, but also temporal or corporal. As 
regards the infliction of the death penalty, canonists 
generally hold that ecclesiastical law forbids inferior 
church tribunals to decree this punishment directly, 
but that the pope or a general council has the power, 
at least indirectly, inasmuch as they can demand that 
a Catholic state inflict this punishment when the good 
of the Church requires it. Finally, they hold that there 
is no valid argument to prove that the direct exercise 
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of this power does not fall within the competence of 
the ecclesiastical forum, although it was the custom of 
the latter to hand over the criminal to the secular arm 
for the infliction of the death penalty. The encroach- 
ments of the civil power on the domain of the Church’s 
jurisdiction have in our days, practically though un- 
warrantably, restricted the ecclesiastical forum to 
spiritual causes only. 

PrpsRANTONELLI, Praxis Fori Eccl. (Rome, 1883); LAUREN- 
rius, Inst. Jur. Eccl. (Freiburg, 1903); ENpEmMann, Das Ziwvil- 
prozessverf. nach kanonischer Lehre (Berlin, 1890); FERRARIS, 
Bibl. Can., 8. v. (Rome, 1886), III; Smiru, Elements of Eccl. 
Law (New York, 1895). 


Witu1am H. W. Fannine. 


Fossano, Diocese oF (FossANENSIS).—Fossano is 
a town in the province of Cuneo, in Piedmont, North- 
ern Italy, a suffragan of Turin, situated in a fertile 
plain on the banks of the Stura; it is an important 
centre for agriculture and farm-stock; other industries 
are silk-weaving, paper-making, and basket-making; 
there are also some mineral springs in the neighbour- 
hood. In the early middle ages it was an independent 
commune, but it soon passed under the sway of the 
Marquesses of Saluzzo, who in turn with the Horse of 
Asti held it from 1251 to 1305. From 1305 to 1314 it 
belonged to King Robert of Naples, when it passed 
into the hands of the House of Savoy, whose head 
dwelt there for some time in the “castello”’ or strong- 
hold still shown. In 1396 the town was destroyed by 
Facino Cane, the visconti condottiere, then planning 
a “stato”’ of his own, inclusive of Alessandria, Novara 
and Tortona. In 1535 it was taken by the French 
during their invasion of Lombardy; in the following 
year they were driven out by Charles V, after a long 
siege. 

The French again captured it in 1796, and in 1799 
the Austrians, under General Melas, drove out the 
French under Championnet. The painter and archi- 
tect, Ambrogio da Fossano, better known as “II Bor- 
gognone’’, designer of the Certosa at Pavia, was a 
native of Fossano. 

The episcopal see dates from 1592; from 1801 to 
1817 it was suppressed, after which it was again re- 
established. It contains 25 parishes and 36,000 souls, 
has 3 religious houses for men and 13 for women, 2 
educational establishments for boys and 2 for girls, 
5 charitable institutions, and one weekly Catholi¢ 

aper. 
: ieee Antichita e origini di Fossano (1894); CaPpPELLErTt, 
Le chiese d'Italia (Venice, 1858), XIV, 281-286. 
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Fossombrone (Forum Srempronit), DiocrsE oF 
(FOROSEMPRONIENSIS), in the province of Pesaro, 
Italy, a suffragan of Urbino. The ancient Forum 
Sempronii took its name from Caius Sempronius 
Gracchus. The city and its environs abound in antiq- 
uities, especially inscriptions. Noteworthy remains are 
the statue of the god Vertumnus; the Furlo Pass, con- 
structed by the Emperor Vespasian (70-76) to shorten 
the passage of that mountain; and the bridge of 
Trajan (115) near Calmazzo, and that of Diocletian 
(292), both over the Metaurus. Near the Furlo Pass, 
during the Gothic War, was fought (552) the battle of 
Petra Pertusa (the pierced rock), in which Totila was 
overcome by the Byzantine general, Narses. Fossom- 
brone was included in the Donation of Pepin, but re- 
mained subject to the Duchy of Spoleto until 1198, 
when it passed under papal rule. It was then held in 
fief of the Holy See by different families: by the 
house of Este (1210-28), the Malatesta (1340-1445), 
the Montefeltro (of Urbino, 1445-1631); from 1500 to 
1503 it acknowledged the rule of Cesar Borgia. 

Christianity was introduced there, according to 
Ughelli, by St. Felicianus of Foligno. The martyrolo- 

ies mention several martyrs: Aquilinus, Geminus, | 
lasius, Magnus and Donata, also a bishop, Timothy, 
and his daughter (4 February). The first bishop of 
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certain date is Innocent, present at the synods of Pope 
Symmachus (504). Other noteworthy bishops were: 
Fulcuinus (1086), present at the Council of Salona as 
legate of Gregory VII to receive the oath of fidelity to 
the Holy See from Demetrius, King of Dalmatia; St. 
Aldebrando Faberi (1119), who died at the age of 118 
years; Blessed Riccardo (date uncertain); Addo 
Ravieri (1379), poet and littérateur; Paul of Middel- 
burg (1494), of German origin, a skilful mathemati- 
cian, and author of a work on the computation of 
Easter; Giacomo Guidiccioni (1524), a famous poet 
and writer; Cardinal Nicolé Ardinghelli (1541), who 
left an important correspondence; Giulio Aloisini 
(1808), internuncio in Russia. The diocese has 20,050 
inhabitants, 40 parishes, 1 educational institution, a 
Capuchin convent, and three religious houses of 
women. 

Cappretierti, Le Chiese d’ Italia (Venice, 1844), III, 245-83; 
Vernarecct, Fossombrone dai tempi antichissimi ai nostri (Fos- 
sombrone, 1907). J 

U. BrEnient. 


Fossors (Lat. fossores, fossarii from jodere, to dig), 
grave diggers in the Roman catacombs in the first 
three or four centuries of the Christian Era. The 
determination, from the first days of the Church, of 
the ecclesiastical authorities to inter the mortal re- 
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mains of the faithful in cemeteries reserved exclusively 
to Christians, brought into existence the class of work- 
men known as fossors. The duties of the Christian 
fossor corresponded in a general way with those of the 
pagan vespillones, but whereas the ites were held in 
anything but esteem in pagan society, the fossors from 
an early date were ranked among the inferior clergy of 
the Church (Wieland, Ordines Minores, 1897), an ex- 
cellent example of the elevating influence of Christian- 
ity on the lowest orders of society. An interesting 
literary reference to fossors, in their character of one of 
the orders of the inferior clergy, is found in the “ Gesta 
apud Zenophilum’’, an appendix to the work of St. 
Optatus of Mileve against the Donatists. Speaking of 
the “house in which Christians assembled’’ at Cirta in 
the year 303, during the persecution of Diocletian, this 
writer enumerates first the higher orders of the clergy 
present, from the bishop to the subdeacons, and then 
mentions by name the fossors Januarius, Heraclus, 
Fructuosus, et ceteris jossoribus (“Opp. S. Optati’’, ed. 
C. Ziwsa, in “Corpus Script. Eccl. Lat.’’, Vienna, 1893, 
XXVI, 187). St. Jerome also (Ep. xlix) alludes to 
fossors as clerict, and a sixth-century chronicle edited 
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by Cardinal Mai (Spicil. Rom., IX, 133) enumerates 
the orders of the clergy as ostvarius, fossorius, lector, 
ete. At first the fossors seem to have received no regu- 
lar salary, but were paid by individuals for the work 
accomplished; with the organization of the Church, 
however, they appear to have been paid from the com- 
mon treasury. In the fourth century the corporation 
of fossors were empowered to sell burial spaces, as we 
learn from inscriptions. For example, in the ceme- 
tery of St. Cyriacus two women bought from the fossor 
Quintus a bisomus, or double grave, retro sanctos (near 
a martyr’s tomb), and there are several other refer- 
ences to this practice. The corporation of fossors, 
there is good reason to believe, did not consist merely 
of the labourers who excavated the galleries of the 
catacombs; it included also the artists who decorated 
the tombs, as appears from another allusion in the 
“Gesta Apud Zenophilum”’ already cited. Accord- 
ing to this authority two fossors were brought before 
the judge (inductis et adplicitis Victore Samsurici et 
Saturnino fossoribus); when interrogated as to their 
calling, one replied that he was a fossor, the other that 
he was an artijex. The lattér term at that period in- 
cluded the professions of painter and sculptor. Thus 
it would seem that this person who is generically re- 
ferred to as a fossor is also an artist. 

Among the representations of fossors in the cata- 
combs the one best known, through Wiseman’s “ Fabi- 
ola’’, is that of the fossor Diogenes, discovered by 
Boldetti. The picture, which was seriously injured in 
an attempt to remove it from the wall, represents 
Diogenes with his pick over his right shoulder and a 
sack, probably containing his midday meal, on his left 
shoulder, while in his left hand he carries a staff with a 
light attached. The inscription reads: D1oamNxEs 
FOSSOR, IN PACE DEPOSITVS, OCTABV KALENDAS OcToO- 
BRIS (the fossor Diogenes, interred in peace, the eighth 
day before the calends of October). The oldest fresco 
of a fossor, or rather of two fossors, dating from the 
latter half of the second century, is in one of the so- 
called Sacrament Chapels in the catacomb of St. Cal- 
listus. The figures are represented pointing toward 
three Eucharistic scenes, probably to indicate another 
of their duties, which was to exclude unauthorized per- 
sons from taking part in the liturgical celebrations 
held occasionally in the cemeteries in commemoration 
of martyrs. Representations of fossors are usually 


near the entrance to the subterranean cemeteries. 
Kraus in Real-Encyk. der christlichen Alterthiimer (Freiburg, 
1882), s. v.; NorTHCcoTE AND BrowNnLow, Roma Sotterranea 


: (London, 1878); VenaBLEs in Dict. Christ. Antig., 8. v.; KAUF- 


MANN, Manuale di archeol. cristiana (Rome, 1907). 
Maovrice M. Hassett. 


Foster, JoHN Gray, soldier, convert, b. at Whit- 
field, New Hampshire, U.S. A., 27 May, 1823; d. at 
Nashua, New Hampshire, 2 September, 1874. After 
graduating at the West Point Military Academy in 
1846, he served as a lieutenant in the Engineer Corps 
during the Mexican War, where he was wounded at the 
battle of Molino del Rey. A service on the Coast Sur- 
vey, 1852-54, brought him promotion to a first lieu- 
tenancy and assignment as assistant professor of en- 
gineering at West Point, where he was stationed from 
1855 to 1857. 

When the Civil War broke out Foster was in com- 
mand at Fort Moultrie, Charleston harbour, and dur- 
ing the night of 26 December, 1860, succeeded in 
transferring the garrison under his command to Fort 
Sumter, in the subsequent defence of which he took 
so conspicuous a part as to earn the brevet rank of 
major. He was commissioned a brigadier-general of 
volunteers, 23 October, 1861, and assisted in Burn- 
side’s North Carolina expedition. It was at this time 
that his conversion occurred, his baptism taking place 
in New York, 4 November, 1861. He was commander 
of the Department of North Carolina, during 1862-3, 
with the rank of major-general. The combined De- 
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partments of Virginia and North Carolina were as- 
signed to him from July to November, 1863, and then 
that of Ohio, which he had to relinquish, owing to in- 
juries received by a fall from his horse. He next 
aided Sherman in the reduction of Charleston, and for 
gallant services in the capture of Savannah was bre- 
veted brigadier-general in the regular army. Dur- 
ing 1865-6 he was in command of the Department of 
Florida, and then superintended various river and 
harbour improvements. In the harbours of Boston 
and Portsmouth he conducted, with great ability and 
success, important submarine operations, an experi- 
ence which added the value of direct experience to his 
work on “Submarine Blasting in Boston Harbor” 
(New York, 1869) and his articles in various periodi- 
cals on engineering subjects, which received high pro- 
fessional approval. 

Pilot (Boston, Sept., 1874), files; Cyclopedia of American 
Biography, II, s. v. 

Tuomas F. MrrHan. 


Fothad, Sarnt, surnamed na Canorne (of the 
Canon), a monk of Fahan-Mura, County Donegal, Ire- 
land, at the close of the eighth century. He became 
bard, counsellor, and tutor to Aedh Oirnidh (the digni- 
fied), Ard Righ (Head King) of Ireland, who ruled 
from 794 to 818. He is specially venerated in the 
Trish Church from the fact that, in 804, when he ac- 
companied King Aedh in his expedition against the 
Leinstermen, he obtained from that monarch exemp- 
tion of the clergy forever from military service. His 
literary gifts were so highly thought of that St. Aengus 
submitted his “Felire” to him for his approval, and, 
in return, St. Fothad presented St. Aengus with a copy 
of his “ Remonstrance”’, addressed to King Aedh, pro- 
testing against the conscription of ecclesiastics. This 
“Remonstrance’’, which was really a rhymed judicial 
opinion, was known as a canon or decree, and hence St. 
Fothad was ever after called “Fothad na Canoine”. 
It commences thus: “The Church of the living God let 
her alone, waste her not”’. 

O’Hanton, Lives of the Irish Saints (Dublin, s. d.); Hypn, 
Lit. Hist. of Ireland (London, 1901); Hmauy, Ireland’s Ancient 
Schools and Scholars (Dublin, 1902); O’Curry, Lectures (Dub- 
lin, 1861); MaruHEw, The O’ Neills of Ulster (Dublin, 1907). 

W. GRATTAN-FLOoD. 


Fouard, Constant, ecclesiastical writer; b. at 
Elbeuf, near Rouen, 6 Aug., 1837; d. at his native 
place, 3 Dec., 1903. The whole of his early life was a 
preparation for the work on which his fame rests. He 
studied the classics at Boisguillaume, philosophy at 
Issy (1855-1857), and made his theological studies at 
St-Sulpice, Paris (1857-61). Among his profes- 
sors at Paris were Abbé John Hogan, who remained 
throughout life the inspirer and mentor of his studies, 
and Abbé Le Hir, who initiated him and his fellow- 
disciple Vigouroux into Biblical science, to which they 
devoted their lives. He was ordained priest in 1861 
and entered the “Solitude”, the novitiate of the Sulpi- 
cians, but left on account of illness after several 
months without joining their society. He taught for 
some time at Boisguillaume, then paenet the study of 
classics at the college of Saint Barbara, Paris, obtained 
the degree of Licentiate in Letters, 1867, and resumed 
the teaching of classics at Boisguillaume, taking the 
class of rhetoric, 1867-1876. His piety drawing 
him to sacred sciences, he was appointed by the 
State (1876) to the chair of Holy Scripture in the 
faculty of theology at Rouen; he continued, however, 
to reside at Boisguillaume and to share in the duty of 
governing the student-body. 

Honours came to him: he was made doctor of theo- 
logy (1877), canon of the cathedral of Rouen (1884), 
and member of the Biblical Commission (1903). His 
ecclesiastical science, his piety, his spiritual wisdom 
were continually at the service of religion in his native 
diocese. For the benefit of his studies he travelled in 


_ Palestine, Syria, Greece, and Italy. The Faculty of 
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Theology being suppressed about 1884, his teaching 
ceased. His writings are: “La Vie de N-S Jésus- 
Christ” (1880); “Saint Pierre et les premiéres années 
du Christianisme” (1886); “Saint Paul, ses Missions” 
(1892); “Saint Paul, ses derniéres années” (1897); 
“Saint Jean et la fin de l’Age apostolique” (posthu- 
mous, 1904). The dates witness, incidentally, to the 
extremely painstaking character of his labours. All 
these books form part of one grand work, “Les Or- 
igines de l’Eglise”, which Fouard wrote as an answer 
to the presentation of the same subject by Renan, who 
like himself had been a pupil of Le Hir. Each succes- 
sive book of the Abbé Fouard immediately gained a 
wide popularity and was translated into nearly all the 
languages of Europe. ; 

His work is esteemed for the interest of its narra- 
tives, the purity of its diction, its correctness in doc- 
trine, its conservative but not reactionary critical 
viewpoint, its breadth and accuracy of erudition, and 
for its evidently sincere piety, the manifestation of a 
good and gentle spirit, loving God, delighting in na- 
ture, and earnestly desiring to do good to men. With 
one touch of genius, or greater depth of feeling (gifts 
which were denied him), he might have fused the 
various elements of his writings into a truly great work. 
His works are not remarkable in originality of view 
or acuteness of critical insight, but present, as a whole, 
a faithful picture of early Christianity, satisfying to 
the Christian heart. Perhaps his most esteemed books 
are the two on Saint Paul. The English translation 
of his writings is exceptionally well done. 

Bulletin des Anciens Eléves de St-Sulpice (Paris, 1904). 
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Foucault, Jean-BeRTRAND-LEON, physicist and 
mechanician, b. at Paris, 19 Sept., 1819; d. there 11 
Feb., 1868. He received his eng schooling at home 
and showed his mechanical skill by constructing a 
boat, a mechanical telegraph, and a working steam- 
engine. He passed the examinations for the B.A. and 
began to study medicine. Later, unable to bear the 
sight of blood, he abandoned medicine and worked for 
Donné as preparator in his course on medical micros- 
copy. His elementary mathematical and scientific 
training had been very deficient and he supplemented 
it as he became interested in invention and experiment. 
In 1845 he succeeded Donné as scientific editor of the 
“Journal des Débats’’. In 1850 he was awarded the 
Copley medal, the highest honour of the Royal Society 
of London, for his work showing the relation between 
mechanical energy, heat, and magnetism. The posi- 
tion of physicist of the Paris Observatory was created 
especially for him in 1855. A member of the Bureau of 
Longitudes (1862), he was finally elected to the Acad- 
emy in 1865. Those of Berlin and St. Petersburg, and 
the Royal Society of London also honoured him. 

Foucault worked along several lines. With Fizeau 
he experimented upon the interference of red rays and 
their influence on daguerrotype plates, while with 
Regnault he studied Pinouutar vision. We are in- 
debted to him for the crucial experiment overturnin; 
the corpuscular or emission theory of light, defende 
by Kepler, Newton, and Laplace. Following Arago’s 
suggestion he used the rotating mirror of Wheatstone 
to determine the difference between the velocities of 
light in various transparent media. rine | to the 
emission theory he found that light travels faster in 
air than in the denser medium water (17 May, 1850). 
Light was reflected from a mirror through a tube, con- 
taining the medium to be studied, to a concave reflec- 
tor and back again to the mirror. If the mirror was 


rotated, the image was observed to shift by an amount - 


depending on the speed of light through the particular 
medium in the tube. Exceedingly accurate measure- 
ments were made of this enormous velocity (about 
186,000 miles per second) with an apparatus occupy- 
ing only twelve feet of space. Foucault invented an 
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automatic regulator for the feed of the Davy electric 
are lamp and thus made electric lighting practicable. 
The Foucault pendulum was invented to demonstrate 
visibly the rotation of the earth; the one exhibited at 
the Pantheon in Paris, in 1851, was 220 feet long. The 
gyroscope with its intricate and puzzling movements 
was another device invented by him to show also the 
earth’s motion around its axis. This gained for him 
the cross of the Legion of Honour. Foucault currents 
are heating currents of electricity developed in a disc 
of metal rotating between the poles of a strong mag- 
net. He had observed and reported this effect in 1855. 
As physicist at the observatory he applied himself also 
to the improvement of large telescopic lenses and re- 
flectors, devising a method for silvering the surface of 
a glass reflector. The mercury interrupter used with 
the induction coil and an excellent form of engine 
governor are also due to him. Foucault at first ap- 
peared careless in the performance of his religious 
duties but in later years he was a practical Catholic. 
A stroke of paralysis put an untimely end to his useful 
work, just as he was about to enjoy the comforts of a 
well-equipped laboratory. His contributions to sci- 
ence are found in the “Comptes rendus’’, “ Procés 
verbaux de la Société Philomathique’’, and “ Biblio- 
théque d’Instruction populaire’”’. His collected works 
have been put in order by C. M. Gabriel and published 
by his mother, “ Recueil des Travaux Scientifiques de 
Léon Foucault”’ (Paris, 1878). 

Putnam’s Magazine (New York), October, 1856; Moreno, 
Les Mondes (Paris, 1868); Lissasous in Recueil (Paris, 1878); 
BurTrRanp, Hloges académiques (Paris, 1890). 
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Foulque de Neuilly, a popular Crusade preacher; d. 
March, 1202. At the end of the twelfth century he 
was curé at the church of Neuilly-sur-Marne, in the 
Diocese of Paris (now the department of Seine-et- 
Oise). According to Jacques de Vitry he once led an 
irregular life, but experienced a sudden conversion. 
Ashamed of his ignorance, he went to Paris to study 
under Pierre, a chanter of Notre-Dame. It was not 
long before his master noticed his earnestness and had 
him preach in the church of Saint-Séverin before a 
number of students. His eloquence was so great that 
he was thought to be inspired by the Holy Ghost. 
Large crowds assembled to hear him in the Place 
Champeaux where he was wont to preach. He was 
especially severe in his denunciation of usurers and 
dissolute women. In 1195, according to Rigord, with 
the assent of the Bishop of Paris, he began to preach in 
the neighbourhood of Paris, and is soon afterwards met 
with successively in Normandy, at Lisieux and Caen, 
later in Burgundy, Picardy, and Flanders. He was 
credited with power to work miracles, and from every 
quarter the sick were brought to him, whom he cured 
by the laying on of hands and by the sign of the cross. 
After 1198 he preached the Fourth Crusade amid 
much popular enthusiasm. He declared later that 
in three years he had given the cross to more than 
200,000 persons. According to Jean de Flixecourt, it 
was Pierre le Chantre who pointed out his ability as a 
preacher to Innocent III. In November, 1198, the 
pope conferred upon him the necessary powers, with 
the right of choosing his assistants among the secu- 
lar clergy (Historiens de France, XIX, 369). The 
chief of these were Pierre de Roussi, Eustache, Abbot 
of Flai, and Herloin, a monk of Saint-Denis. Herloin 
even led a band of Breton Crusaders as far as Saint- 
Jean d’Acre. In 1200 many nobles of Northern 
France had taken the cross. On the nineteenth of 
March of that year Foulque preached at Liége 
(Hist. de France, XVIII, 616). After Boniface of 
Montserrat had been chosen leader of the crusade 
Foulque gave him the cross at Soissons. In 1201 he 
assisted at the chapter of Citeaux with Boniface, and 
entrusted to the Cistercians a portion of the alms he 
had collected for the Holy Land. These were used to 
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repair the ramparts of Acre ‘and Tyre, but he had 
aroused distrust, and his later success was slight. He 
returned to Neuilly, where he restored the parish 
church, which is still in existence. When Foulque 
died, he was regarded as a saint. He had taken a 
decisive part in the preparation for the Crusade of 
1204. 

Lresaur, Histoire du diocese de Paris (Paris, 1794), VI; Du 
CanGu, notes in his edition of VILLEHARDOUIN. Most of the 
documents concerning Foulque are in Bovaurt, Historiens de 
France, XVIII and XIX; Lucuarre, Innocent III (La Question 
d@’ Orient) (Paris, 1907). Louis BRrEHIER. 


Foundation (Lat. jundatio; Ger. Stiftwng).—An ec- 
clesiastical foundation is the making over of temporal 
goods to an ecclesiastical corporation or individual, 
either by gift during life or by will after death, on the 
condition of some spiritual work being done either in 
perpetuity or for a long time. It would be difficult to 
say exactly when foundations, as distinct from obla- 
tions or offerings, began to be considered as a normal 
means of ecclesiastical support. Offerings which were 
given on the occasion of some ecclesiastical ministra- 
tion are a distinctive feature of the Apostolic Church. 
In early Christian times (the first three centuries) these 
offerings were spontaneous, but in the course of time 
the Church had to exercise her right to demand support 
from the faithful. The custom of giving and consecrat- 
ing the first-fruits (primitie) to God and the mainten- 
ance of His ministers appears to have lasted. until 
about the fifth century. Quite ancient also are the 
decime, or tithes (not necessarily a tenth): a portion 
of the harvest, or goods, or wealth, offered for the 
same purpose of maintenance of the clergy and for the 
due preservation of the services of the Church; this 
also has now almost entirely disappeared (see TrTHEs). 
Such popular contributions are often mentioned in 
early Christian writers, e. g. St. John Chrysostom, 
Hom. xliii, in Ep. I. ad Cor., ch. xvi; St. Jerome, vol. 
VI, inc. iii Malachie; St. Augustine, “‘Enarratioin Ps.”, 
exlvi. Under Emperor Constantine the mutual rela- 
tions of the Church and State were readjusted; the 
prerogatives of the Church and the sphere of her action 
were enlarged. Having obtained political recognition, 
she acquired also the right of accepting donations and 
legacies, which, as a rule, were set apart by the bishops 
for the erection and maintenance of hospitals for the 
sick, orphan asylums, and homes for the aged and 
those destitute of all other means of support. Ata 
Synod of Orléans (541) it was enacted that if an over- 
lord wished to have an ecclesiastical district estab- 
lished on his property he must previously make a com- 
petent provision in land for the maintenance of the 
church and of the ecclesiastics who were to serve it. 
To the voluntary offerings made to the clergy must be 
added the numerous legacies which the Church began 
to receive from the converted barbarian peoples from 
the sixth and seventh centuries on; also, at an earlier 
date, the contributions of corn and wheat granted 
annually out of the public granaries by order of Con- 
stantine. In the West these revenues were usually di- 
vided into four parts, and allotted respectively to the 
bishop, the clergy, the poor, and the care of the eccle- 
siastical buildings. At the end of the twelfth and the 
beginning of the thirteenth century the energy dis- 
played by the clergy in political affairs gave rise to a 
spirit of public enterprise which manifested itself in 
the formation of industrial guilds and the creation of 
charitable institutions, such as orphan asylums, found- 
ling homes, hospitals, houses for the aged and infirm, 
hospices, and leper-hospitals, the majority of which 
were liberally endowed. For an account of this won- 
derful era of popular generosity, see Thomassin, “ Vetus 
ac nova eccles. disciplina”’, III, 1-30; and Lallemand, 
“Hist. de la Charité” (Paris, 1906). 

In general, the Church now derives its support 
mainly from voluntary offerings, civil aid or subsidy, 
and pious foundations. Foundations for pious uses 
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may come under any one of the following heads: leg- 
acies for Masses; legacies to a particular diocese, 
church, school, etc.; to a charitable institution, e. g. 
an orphanage or a hospital; to any society established 
for an educational or charitable purpose, or in general 
for a religious end. 

Foundations are contracts; therefore there must be 
mutual consent between the founder and the adminis- 
trator of the institute receiving the gift. Moreover, 
there is the obligation of performing some work speci- 
fied in the deed of foundation. The consent of the 
bishop, or, in the case of a regular community, the con- 
sent of the regular prelate, must be obtained, since it 
would not be just that ecclesiastical institutions should 
be placed under obligations which they are unable to 
fulfil (Sacred Congregation of the Council, 23 Nov., 
1697). Benedict XIV considers supervision of the ex- 
ecution of pious legacies one of the most solemn and 
important duties of a bishop (De Synodo, Bk. XIII). 
The Council of Trent says (Sess. XXII, ch. ix): “The 
administrators, whether ecclesiastical or lay, of the 
fabric of any church whatsoever, even though it be a 
cathedral, as also of any hospital, confraternity, chari- 
table institutions called ‘montes pietatis’, and of any 
place whatsoever, shall be bound to give in once a year 
an account of their administration to the ordinary, all 
customs and privileges to the contrary being set aside; 
unless it should happen that, in the institution and 
regulations of any church or fabric, it has been other- 
wise expressly provided. But if from custom, or privi- 
lege, or some regulation of the place, their account has 
to be rendered to others deputed thereunto, in that 
case also the ordinary shall be employed jointly with 
them, and all aequittances given otherwise shall be of 
no avail to the said administrators.” 

In the list of questions to be answered by bishops on 
their Roman visits ad limina the Congregation of 
Propaganda asks the following (nos. 49, 50): Are 
there any pious foundations in the diocese or legacies 
bequeathed for pious purposes? Are the proceeds of 
such bequests properly administered and the canons 
relating to such matters attended to? (See also the 
Constitution of Leo XIII affecting congregations of 
simple vows and known as “Condite a Christo’’, 8 
Dec., 1900.) The bishop by a general statute may 
stipulate that foundations are only to be accepted 
under certain conditions. It is to be noted that ac- 
ceptation without the consent of the bishop does not 
invalidate the legacy, but it is in the power of the bisho 
to rescind the contract if he judge it proper, aithoush 
in the case of Masses in perpetuity Urban VIII ap- 
proved a decree which postulates the consent of the 
bishop as necessary before such obligation can be in- 
curred. The founder can, on the occasion of his gift, 
make any reservations that please him, provided the 
conditions are possible and fitting, are in no way ad- 
verse to the Divine and natural law, and are admitted 
by the bishop. The ific works which have to be 
fulfilled must be set forth in the deed of foundation. 
On the other hand, the founder, or his heirs, and the 
bishop cannot change the terms of a foundation once 
canonically erected, especially if the change would be 
to the detriment of a third person. - 

In the decrees of Urban VIII, “Cum Szpe’’ (21 
Jan., 1625), and Innocent XII, “Nuper a congrega- 
tione”’ (23 Dec., 1697), it is ordered that the stipu- 
lated Masses or other works must be fulfilled as a 
matter of justice; and, if not fulfilled, those responsible 
for the omission sin gravely and are bound to restitu- 
tion. Money left as a foundation must be invested as 
soon as possible. A list of founded Masses is to be 
kept in a conspicuous place in the church; and when 
the Masses have been celebrated the fulfilment of the 
obligation is to be noted in a book kept for that pur- 
we The obligation of a foundation ceases 

utely when the income or principal is lost without 
fault on the part of anyone; but non-fulfilment, even 
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for a lengthy period, does not prescribe against a 
foundation in perpetuity. The reduction of a founda- 
tion obligation is a matter for the judgment and de- 
cision of the Holy See, although it is not uncommon 
for bishops to receive faculties to make such reduction. 
Condonation and absolution for past omissions in the 
fulfilment of foundation obligations belong also to the 
Holy See, though here again bishops usually receive 
triennial faculties to act in such circumstances. Com- 
mutation of the wishes of the founder similarly be- 
longs to the Holy See; but if it is merely a matter of 
interpretation of the wishes of the founder, bishops are 
competent to act, since they are the executors of all 
pious dispositions whether endowment is given in 
the form of legacy, or the t should take effect 
during the lifetime of the donor (Council of Trent, 
Sess. , ch. viii). It may be noted that, with re- 
gard to foundations for Masses, if the founder has given 
no definite instruction as to intention, the Congrega- 
tion of the Council has often decided that the Masses 
must be applied for the founder, the interpretation 
being that he intended them for himself. 

The synods of Westminster (Eng. tr., Stratford-on- 
Avon, 1886) have the following decrees: “It is fitting 
that the bishop select from the body of the chapter or 
from the body of the clergy prudent men to help him 
in the temporal administration of the diocese. He 
should often use their advice.” “New obligations 
should not be accepted without the consent of the 
bishop. If those which he has already to fulfil ap- 
pear to be too burthensome, or there does not exist a 
congruous endowment, let the priest apply to the 
bishop or lay the matter before him at the visitation.” 
“Tf any of the faithful wish to found a daily or anni- 
versary Mass the matter must be treated with the 
bishop, and the sum contributed for this object must 
be profitably invested so as to produce an annual in- 
terest for a perpetual endowment, as far as circum- 
stances of time and places will allow, the canonical 
sanctions being observed.” For similar legislation 
concerning Ireland see the “Acta et Decreta”’ of the 
plenary Synod of Maynooth, 1900 (Dublin, 1906), pp. 
67-78. In the United States secular priests cannot 
accept foundations of Masses without the written per- 
mission of the bishop. Regulars must have the con- 
sent of their superiors general or provincials. Nogen- 
eral rule has been laid down as to the requisite amount 
of the fund, each ordinary being free to fix the sum for 
his diocese. The councils of Baltimore urge that great 
circumspection should be used in Sater Ape founda- 
tions, especially of perpetual Masses. It would seem 
advisable to accept foundations only on the followi 
conditions: That the obligation to celebrate shail 
cease, if the fund, no matter from what cause, be 
either entirely lost or yield no income; that the ordi- 
ptr oe have power to reduce the number of Masses 
if the interest on the capital, no matter for what rea- 
sons, becomes insufficient to make up the stipend fixed 
by the founder; that if, for whatever cause, the church 
in which the Masses are to be said is destroyed or 
deprived of a priest, the Masses can be said in any 
church to be designated by the ordinary. 

In order to prevent the annulment or failure of a 
foundation particular attention should be given to the 
civil law of the place in question. In id (but 
not in Ireland) bequests to what the civil law regards 
as superstitious uses are void, as, for example, to main- 
tain a priest, or an anniversary or obit, or a lamp in a 
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(with certain exceptions) be sold within a year from 
the testator’s death; gifts of land for charitable pur- 
poses, otherwise than by will, are valid if the require- 
ments of the Act 51 and 52 Vic., c. 42, are observed. 
Of these the principal ones are: (1) the conveyance 
must be by deed; (2) the gift must take effect twelve 
months before the death of the donor; and (3) the 

ift must be without any reservation or condition 
or the benefit of the donor. For the English legis- 
lation and court practice concerning trusts and be- 
quests for Catholic religious uses see, in general, Lilly 
and Wallis, “A Manual of the Law specially affectin 
Catholics’’ (London, 1893), 135-167. In the Unite 
States property cannot legally be devised to a corpora- 
tion (e. g. toa church when incorporated) unless such 
corporation is authorized by its charter to receive be- 
quests by will. Many theologians believe that bequests 
for religious and charitable purposes are valid and bind- 
ing in conscience, even though null according to law; 
however, D’Annibale doesnot agree (Summula Theol. 
Mor., II, 339). 

For the ecclesiastical legislation of the Diocese of 
Quebec see “La discipline du diocése de Québec’’ 
(Quebec, 1895), 131; for the ecclesiastico-civil law of 
the Province of Quebec, Mignault, “Le droit parois- 
sial’’ (Montreal, 1893), 138, 260-62. (See Propmrry, 
EccimsiasticaL; Mass; ENDOWMENT.) 

For the law of ecclesiastical foundations in Ger- 
many see Sdgmiiller, “Kirchenrecht’’ (Freiburg, 
1904), III, 800-3; and for the German civil law, Gértz 
in “Staatslexikon”’ (2nd ed., Freiburg, 1904), V, 574— 
78. For France see Bargilliat, “Prelectiones Jur. 
can.” (Paris, 1907), nos. 1363-81; also André-Wagner, 
“Dict. de droit canonique”’ (2nd ed., Paris, 1901), II, 
225-28. For the administration of the important 
ecclesiastical foundations in Hungary see Vering, 
“Kirchenrecht’”’? (3rd ed., Freiburg, 1893), 149; in 
Baden: op. cit., 249-50. 

Taunton, Law of the Church (London, 1906); Smrru, Hle- 
ments of Eccles. Law (New York, 1886); Bourx, De Episcopis 
(Paris, 1859); Bareiiurat, Prelect. Jur. can. (27th ed., Paris, 
1907); Luctpt, De visit. sac. liminum (3rd ed., Rome, 1883); von 
Oxsercamp in Kirchenlexikon, s. v. Cause Pie; Frrraris, 
Bibliotheca prompta (ed. Rome, 1883), 
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Foundling Asylums.—Under this title are com- 
prised all institutions which take charge of infants 
whose parents or guardians are unable or unwilling to 
care for them. At the present time many foundling 
asylums give shelter to orphans, but originally their 
activity was confined almost entirely to the rescue and 
care of foundlings in the strict sense, that is, infants 
who had been deliberately abandoned by their nat- 
ural protectors. The practice of exposing to the risk 
of death by the elements or by starvation those infants 
whom they were unwilling to rear was very common 
among parents in the ancient pagan nations. Ve 
general, too, was the more direct method of infanti- 
cide. Both methods had the sanction of law and 
public opinion. Lycurgus and the Decemviri decreed 
that deformed children should be killed in the inter- 
ests of healthy citizenship. Aristotle advocated the 
enactment of laws which would prescribe the exposure 
of deformed infants and also of all infants in excess of 
a socially useful number, and which would make the 
practice of abortion compulsory whenever it was re- 
quired by the pace welfare. In his opinion these 
measures should find a place in the ideal state, and in 
every existing community where they were not 
already approved by the laws and customs (Politics, 
vii, 16). Biren Pliny and Seneca thought it wise 
sometimes to allow deformed and superfluous infants 
to perish. In the city of Rome two places were for- 
mally set aside for the exposure of infants who were 
unwelcome to their parents. The proportion of 
abandoned children that was rescued was very small, 
and the oses for which they were rescued were 
cruelly selfish. Under Roman law they were slaves. 
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The prevalence of these inhuman practices in Greek 
and Roman society is undoubtedly explained to a 
et extent by the pagan theory that neither the 

cetus nor the newly born child was in the full sense a 
human being, as well as by the view that the individ- 
ual existed for the sake of the State. Against both 
these beliefs Christianity laid down the doctrine that 
the human offspring is intrinsically sacred, and not a 
mere means to any end whatever. Hence we find that 
the first noteworthy condemnation of the practice of in- 
fant exposure, and the first systematic measures of res- 
cue, came from Christian writers, priests, and bishops. 
Among the earliest of these were Lactantius, Tertul- 
lian, Justin Martyr, and Cyprian. Influenced by the 
Christian teaching and practice, the Emperors Gratian 
and Valentinian decreed that infanticide should be 
punished by death, while Justinian relieved foundlings 
of the disability of slavery and placed them under the 
patronage of the bishops and prefects. The work of 
rescue was at first performed by individuals—as, in 
France, by the deaconesses—and the rescued infants 
were adopted into Christian families. A marble basin 
was pee at the church door in which unfortunate 
or inhuman parents could place their infants, with the 
assurance that the latter would be cared for by the 
Church. Although mention is made of a foundling 
asylum at Trier in the seventh century, the first one 
of which there is any authentic record was established 
in Milan by the archpriest Datheus in 787. In 1070 
one was founded at Montpellier. Innocent III caused 
one to be erected in 1198 at Rome in connexion with 
the hospital of the Holy Ghost. The thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries witnessed a great increase of 
pemuoling asylums, especially in Italy. Prominent 
among these were the institutions at Hinbeck (1200), 
Florence (1316), Nuremberg (1331), Paris (1362), and 
Vienna (1380). During the Middle Ages most of the 
foundling asylums were provided with a revolving 
crib (tour, ruota, Drehladen) which was fitted into the 
wall in such a way that one half of it was always on the 
outside of the building. In this the infant could be 
placed, and then brought into the building by turning 
the crib. This device completely shielded the person 
who abandoned the child, but it also multiplied un- 
necessarily the number of children abandoned. Hence 
i Bes been almost universally abolished, even in 
taly. 

Foundling asylums did not, however, become gen- 
eral throughout Europe. In many places infants 
were still deposited at the doors of the churches, and 
thence taken in charge by the church authorities with 
a view to their adoption by families. In France the 
means of caring for foundlings had become quite in- 
adequate during the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. The original foundling asylum of Paris seems 
to have been no longer in existence at this period; for 
the only institution of this nature that we hear of is 
the “ Maison de la Couche”, in charge of a widow and 
two servants. So badly was it managed that it had 
won the nickname of “Maison dela Mort”. Through 
the all-embracing pity of Saint Vincent de Paul the 
place came under the direction of the Ladies of Char- 
ity, and through his influence the king and the nobles 
subscribed an annual sum of 40,000 franes to carry on 
the work of childsaving. Asa result there wasa great 
increase in the number of foundling asylums in France 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

At present the care of foundlings varies consider- 
ably in different countries. Methods in France have 
undergone many changes since the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century. Under the government of the Revo- 
lution all foundlings were treated as wards of the nation, 
and for a time subsidies were paid to the mothers 
of illegitimate children. In 1811 this legislation 
was repealed, and the care of foundlings was trans- 
ferred from the central authorities to the depart- 
ments. At the same time it was decreed that every 
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foundling asylum should be provided with a revolving 
erib. The consequence was that the number of aban- 
doned children greatly increased, and the crib had to 
be abolished. By the law of 1874 every child under 
two years of age which is taken care of for hire outside 
the home of its parents becomes an object of public 
guardianship. Nevertheless, the actual work and ex- 
pense of caring for foundlings are to a large extent 
undertaken by religious communities and private as- 
sociations, both in asylums and in families. In Ger- 
many the asylum method seems never to have been 
as common as in Italy and in France. To-day that 
country has no foundling asylum in the strict sense of 
the term. The prevailing practice is to place the in- 
fant temporarily in an institution, usually an orphan 
asylum, and then to give it into the charge of a family. 
Both the public authorities and the religious commu- 


nities follow this system. Since the days of Joseph 


II, foundling asylums have been rather general in 
Austria. When the mother engages herself to serve 
in the hospital for four months as a nurse, the child 
will be taken in and kept permanently, that is, until it 
reaches the age of ten or, in some asylums, of six years. 
In case the mother does not reclaim it at the end of 
this period, it is turned over to the magistracy of her 
legal residence. When the child is not taken subject 
to this condition, it is placed in a family as soon as a 
suitable one can be found. The asylum in Vienna is 
the largest in the world, having under its care either 
within or without its doors more than 30,000 children 
every year. Of the seventy odd thousand infants 
received during ten years only 902 were legitimate. 

In proportion to its population, Italy exceeds all 
other countries in the number of institutions which 
are exclusively devoted to the care of foundlings. The 
number in 1898 was 113, and the number of children 
cared for 100,418. Most of these, however, were 
placed out in families, although the famous asylum of 
Florence (founded 1316) sheltered more than six thou- 
sand five hundred in the year 1899. The revolving 
crib has all but disappeared, owing to the conviction 
of competent authorities that it increased both illegiti- 
macy and child-abandonment. In 1888 the province 
of Rovigo introduced a system according to which all 
mothers who acknowledge their infants are supported 
for one and one-half years. Experience has shown 
that this method is more favourable to the child and 
less expensive to the community. It has been ex- 
tended to other provinces, was approved by the char- 
ity congress of Turin in 1899, and has been embodied 
in a bill introduced in the Italian Parliament. Rus- 
sia has two very large foundling asylums, which were 
established by Catherine II. In 1899 the one at St. 
Petersburg cared for 33,366 children, while the Moscow 
institution had charge of 39,033. The policy of the 
latter is to induce the mother, if possible, to nurse her 
child, and to pay her for this service. If she does not 
appear, the infant is kept only a few weeks; it is then 
placed in the family of some peasant. In England 
the care of foundlings is in the hands of the Poor Law 
Guardians, religious and private associations, and the 
managers of the London Foundling Hospital. Those 
who are under the care of the guardians are sometimes 
kept in the general workhouse, and sometimes boarded 
out in families. The Catholic authorities place found- 
lings both in the private family and in the orphan 
asylum. The London Foundling Hospital (estab- 
lished 1739) seems to be the only institution of an 
considerable size which is devoted exclusively to this 
class of unfortunates. Scotland has never had a 
foundling asylum, but utilizes the workhouse and the 
system of boarding-out. These methods and the care 
of foundlings in orphan asylums by religious commu- 
nities are the prevailing ones in Ireland. 

About the only public institutions available for the 
care of foundlings in the United States are the county 
almshouses, or poorhouses. In most of the large 
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cities there are foundling asylums under the manage- 
ment of individuals, private associations, or religious 
bodies and communities. In 1907 the Catholic infant 
asylum of Chicago had 676 inmates; that of Boston, 
858; that of Milwaukee, 408; that of San Francisco, 
480. In most places, however, foundlings are re- 
ceived in the Catholic orphan asylums, and are not 
separately classified in any. official publication. The 
same practice obtains in many orphan asylums under 
the control of private persons and non-Catholic socie- 
ties. The volume of the United States census (1904) 
on benevolent institutions gives the number of or- 
phanages and children’s homes, public, private, and 
religious, as 1075, and the number of inmates as 
92,887. The majority of these children are of course 
not foundlings but orphans. On the other hand, the 
foundlings in these institutions undoubtedly form only 
a minority of the whole number in the country; for 
there is a considerable number in poorhouses, and a 
still larger number in families. Thus, the State of 
Massachusetts places all the foundlings committed to 
it in families under public supervision. Hence it is 
impossible to give even approximately the total num- 
ber of foundlings in the country. 

The ideal method of caring for foundlings is still as 
much a disputed question as most of the other prob- 
lems of practical charity. One phase of the general 
question has, however, received a fairly definite an- 
swer. Experience and a due regard for the respective 
interests of the infant, the parent, the community, and 
good morals have led to the conclusion that in every 
case a reasonable amount of effort should be made to 
discover the parents and to compel them to assist as 
far as possible in caring for the child. The other 
method, which had its most thorough exemplification 
in the revolving crib, tends, indeed, to diminish in- 
fanticide, but it also increases illegitimacy, and by 
depriving the infant of its natural protector produces 
at least as high a rate of mortality as the inquisition 
system. Moreover, it throws upon public and private 
charity a burden that in many cases could be borne 
by the parents. Hence the abe tendency is 
everywhere towards the method which aims to give 
the child the benefit of a mother’s care and to keep 
alive in parents a proper sense of their responsibility. 

A question more variously answered is, whether the 
maintenance of foundling asylums is wise. Those 
who take a stand for the negative point to the very 
high death-rate in these Hage (sometimes more than 
90 per cent), to the smaller expense of the family sys- 
tem, and to the obvious fact that the family is the 
natural home for young children. Most of the Protes- 
tant countries and communities prefer the method of 
placing the foundling ina family. The positive argu- 
ments in its favour are unanswerable, but against 
them must be set the fact that it is not always possible 
to find suitable families who are willing to care for 
foundlings. Experience shows that sufficient homes 
of the right kind cannot now be found for all orphan 
children who have arrived at an age which renders 
them more attractive as well as more useful than 
utterly helpless infants. It would seem, therefore, 
that institutions are necessary which will shelter 
foundlings for a number of years. Nevertheless, the 
foundling asylum should endeavour to ascertain the 
identity of the parents, to induce the mothers to act 
as nurses to their infants in the institution, and to 
keep alive the natural bond between child and parent. 

Henperson, Modern Methods of Charity (New York, 1904); 
Drvine, Principles of Relief (New York, 1905); The St. Vincent 
de Paul Duane (New York); Proceedings of the National Con- 

erences of Charities and Correction (Indianapolis, 1874-1908); 
ROGLIE, St. Vincent de Paul, tr. ParrRripGp (London, 1899); 
RarzincerR, Armenpflege (Freiburg, 1884); Epsrnin, Studien 
zur Frage, Findelanstalten (Prague, 1882); Lanitmemanp, His- 
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Fountains Abbey, a monastery of the Cistercian 
Order situated on the banks of the Skell about two and 
a half miles from Ripon in Yorkshire, was established 
by thirteen Benedictine monks of St. Mary’s Abbey, 
York. Wishing to observe a more strict discipline, 
they obtained in 1132 from Thurstan, Archbishop of 
York, a grant of land near Ripon. Richard, the 
ial of St. Mary’s, was the leader of the party. 

eaving St. Mary’s on 9 October, they reached Foun- 
tains on 26 December, 1132, and immediately placed 
themselves under St. Bernard, who sent Geoffrey of 
Clairvaux to teach them the Cistercian Rule. After 
two years of privation and poverty they decided to 
leave England and seek a home among their brethren 
abroad. This step was rendered unnecessary when 
Hugh, Dean of York, joined them, bringing with him 
money and property. He was followed by two canons 
of York, Serlo and Tosti, who brought still more 
wealth by means of which the suffering community 
was relieved and enabled to carry on the new founda- 
tion. In 1135 all their possessions were confirmed 
to them by King Stephen. The earliest buildings 
erected there were destroyed in 1146 by the followers 
of William, Archbishop of York, who thus wreaked 
their vengeance on Abbot Murdac, whom they con- 
sidered the chief opponent of their master. The arch- 
bishop in after years made amends for the excesses 
of his adherents and expressed his deep sorrow for 
what had occurred. ‘This loss did not check a rapid 
development; new buildings were immediately begun 
and that immense pile, the ruins of which still stand, 
was finished before the year 1250. In1146 a colony of 
monks was sent to Bergen in Norway, and the monas- 
teries of Sawley, Roche, Woburn, Meaux, Kirkstall, 
and Vandy were founded from Fountains. This 
period of prosperity was followed by one of want, 
caused by the constant inroads of the Scots. On ac- 
count of this Edward II exempted the monks from 
all taxation (1319). Among the worthies of Foun- 
tains should be numbered Henry Murdac, its abbot, 
and afterwards Archbishop of York (1147-1153), John 
de Pherd (de Fontibus) another abbot, one of the 
eee architects of his day, who became Bishop of 
ly in 1220, and John de Cancia, another renowned 
builder, who ruled over the abbey from 1220 to 1247. 
The names of thirty-eight abbots are known; the last 
but one was William Thirsk, executed at Tyburn for 
refusing the Oath of Supremacy (1536); the last ab- 
bot was Marmaduke Bradley who surrendered the 
abbey to the king in 1540. At the Dissolution there 
were thirty-one monks with the abbot, and the rev- 
enue was estimated at about £1000. Richard Gresham 
urchased the site for £1163; in 1596 Sir Stephen 
roctor acquired it for £4500; the family of Messenger 
next held it; in 1786 Sir W. Aislabie is it for £18,- 
000; it is now owned by the Marquess of Ripon. The 
abbey with its offices stood in an enclosure of twelve 
acres, and the presentruins occupy twoacres. The walls 
of the church, with one tower, still stand, and there are 
very substantial remains of the chapter house, cloister, 
refectory, and calefactory. These ruins are most 
carefully preserved. Some idea of the abbey’s great- 
ness may be gained from the fact that the church was 
351 feet in length with a nave 65 feet wide; the refec- 
tory was 108 feet by 45, and the cloister 300 feet ee 42. 
NE, Fasti Hboracenses (London, 1863), 210-217; Wat- 
BRAN, Memorials of Fountains Abbey (Surtees Society, London, 
1863), I, pp. v-lxx; Fuercuer, A Picturesque History of York- 
shire (London); Dvuapa.s, onast. Anglicanum (London, 
1846), V, 286 sqq.; Burron, Monasticon Eboracense (York, 
1758), 141. G. E. Hinp. 


Fouquet, JeHan (or Jean), French painter and 
miniaturist, b. at Tours, c. 1415; d. about 1480. He 
was perhaps the son of Huguet Fouquet, who about 
1400 worked for the Dukes of Orléans at Paris. At 
_ the end of the fourteenth century French painting had 

reached a ber of incomparable brilliancy. Every- 
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thing heralded the Renaissance (see Eyck, Hupert 
AND JAN VAN), and little was wanting to make it a dis- 
tinctively French movement, which, however, the 
disasters of the monarchy prevented. Paris ceased to 
be the centre of the new intellectual life. Art, driven 
from its centre, retreated to the outlying provinces 
in the North, the East, and the South-East, to the 
Duchy of Burgundy. The principal centre was 
Bruges, while secondary centres were established at 
Dijonin Provence. Each of these had its masters and 
its school. The only remnant of truly French life 
found refuge in the valley of the Loire, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tours, since the time of St. Martin the 
true heart of the nation in every crisis of French his- 
tory. Here grew = the first of our painters who pos- 
sesses not only a definite personality but a French 
phyetnenomy. Fouquet was the contemporary of 
Joan of Are, and his character is as national as that of 
the heroine herself. For the basis of his style we 
must look to the School of Burgundy, itself simply a 
variant of that of Bruges. Tours is not far from 
Bourges and Dijon, and in Fouquet’s work there is 
always something reminiscent of Claux Sluter and of 
the Van Eycks. To this must be added some Italian 
mannerisms. It is not known on what occasion Fou- 
quet went to Italy, but it was certainly about 1445, for 
while there he painted the portrait of Pope Eugene IV 
between two secretaries. This famous work, long pre- 
served at the Minerva gallery, is now known only from 
a sixteenth-century engraving. Filarete and ascat 
speak admiringly of it, while Raphael paid it the honour 
of recalling it in his “Leo X”’ of the Pitti Palace. 
Fouquet remained under the charm of the earl 
Italian Renaissance. The influence of the bas-reliefs 
of Ghiberti and Della Robbia, the paintings of Masac- 
cio, Paolo Uccello, Filippo Lippi, and Gentile da Fa- 
briano which he saw at Florence and at Rome may 
always be traced in his work. He appears to have 
been in France in 1450. Some critics are inclined to 
believe that he made a second journey, for they find it 
hard to believe that Fouquet never saw the “ Lives of 
St. Lawrence and St. Stephen’’ by Fra Angelico in the 
chapel of Nicholas V. It is these Italian works which 
most closely resemble his own. The harmonizing of 
the two Renaissance movements (North and South), 
the intimate and natural fusion of the genius of both in 
the creative soul of one French artist, without any 
effort or shadow of pedantry, narrowness, or system, 
constitutes Fouquet’s charm and _ originality. If 
French character consists in a certain effacement of 
all racial characteristics, in the power of assimilation 
(ef. Michelet, Introduction 4 la philosophie de 1’his- 
toire), no artist has ever been more “French’’ than 
Fouquet. Withal he does not lack the savour of his 
country. Without poetry or depth of thought, his 
style has at least two striking characteristics. In de- 
icting the human countenance, he possessed to a rare 
ares the gift of taking life, as it were, by surprise, 
and not even Benozzo could tell a story as he could. 
We know through a contemporary that Fouquet 
painted pictures in the church of Notre-Dame la 
Riche at Tours, but it is not known whether they were 
mural or altar-pieces. He is known to have been 
charged with the preparations for Louis XI’s entry 
into the city in 1461. Of all his works, however, there 
remain to-day a half-dozen portraits and about a hun- 
dred miniatures. The oldest of these portraits ap- 
pears to be the “Charles VII”’ in the Louvre, a portrait 
striking for its sadness, its fretful expression, and the 
force of its ugliness and veracity. At the Louvre also 
is the portrait of “Guillaume Juvenal des Ursins’’, 
magnificently obese and bloated, radiant with gold. 
Another portrait has a curious history. It is that of 
Etienne Chevalier, the great patron of the painter, and 
was formerly to be seen in the church of Melun. The 
work is charming in breadth of style. The figure of 
St. Stephen presenting his client recalls Giorgione by its 
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vigour and delicacy. In 1896 this piece found its way 
to the Berlin Museum. It formed part of a diptych, 
the other wing of which shows the Virgin, surrounded 
by angels, nursing the Infant Jesus. The Virgin is 
also a portrait, that of the beautiful Agnes Sorel of 
whom Chevalier was a favourite. This second wing is 
at Antwerp. The two parts, having been separated, 
were never reunited except for a short time at Paris 
during the Exposition of the French “ Primitives” in 
1904. Still another of Fouquet’s portraits must be 
mentioned: the bust of a young man (Lichtenstein 
collection), dated 1456, which is admirable in the in- 
tensity of touch displayed in the colour scheme, with 
its greyish tone and deliberate reserve. This would 
be the master’s best portrait, were it not for the pre- 
cious little enamel at the Louvre, in which he himself 
is depicted in golden lines on a black background. 

His work as a miniaturist at present comprises three 
series: (1) the fragments of the “ Livre d’heures d’Eti- 
enne Chevalier’? (1450-60), forty of which are at 
Chantilly, two at the Louvre, one at the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, and one at the British Museum; (2) twenty 
jeuillets of the “Jewish Antiquities’’ of Josephus at the 
Bibliothéque Nationale. The second volume, discov- 
ered by Mr. Yates Thomson, was presented to the 
French Republic by King Edward VII in 1908 (Dur- 
rieu, op. cit. infra); (3) part of the illustrations of the 
“Chroniques de France’”’ (Fr. 6465, Bibl. Nat.). To 
these must be added: (4) the frontispiece and minia- 
turesfor a French translation of the works of Boccaccio 
at the Royal Library of Munich (c. 1459), and the 
frontispiece of the statutes of the Order of St. Michael 
(c. 1462) at the Bibliothéque Nationale. The most 
important of these works, as well as the most famous 
and the most beautiful, is unquestionably Etienne 
Chevalier’s “Book of Hours”’, the “Quarante Fou- 
quet’’, which is one of the treasures of Chantilly. Of 
the forty-four pages of the “Book of Hours” hitherto 
recovered, twenty-five (following the order of the 
Breviary) tell the story of the Gospel and of the life of 
the Blessed Virgin, fourteen are scenes from the lives 
of the saints; one, dealing with the story of Job, is 
an Old-Testament scene; and one, “The Last Judg- 
ment’’, is from the Apocalypse. The frontispiece, 
two pages reproducing the diptych of Melun, and the 
page of the Office for the Dead, are consecrated to the 
memory of Etienne Chevalier. We are impressed 
immediately with the exquisite clearness, animation 
and life. Italian mannerisms abound in the details; 
the artist speaks with a more flowery tongue than in 
his portraits. This work is one of Joy in which the 
imagination delights in lovely caprices. Here are 
chubby-faced little angels, flowing draperies and gar- 
ments, Burgundian luxuriance with the large folds 
of its draperies; to one side are the playing children 
(puttt), musicians of Prato and Pistoia, pilastered 
niches, classic cornices, the Corinthian acanthus, and 
architectural foliage like the Florentine cypress and 
yew. His style is extremely composite. Nowhere 
else are its elements so deftly combined. There is 
gold everywhere, golden skies and golden hatching, an 
enveloping tissue delicately gilt. Since his time no 
one has been able to master the process, which is in 
fact only the radiant atmosphere of the artist’s ideas 
and the colour of his spirit. 

The fundamental note is wonderfully sustained 
despite the appearance of playful improvisation. 
Although the artist delights in allowing free play to 
pleasant reminiscences, and has made use of his 
sketches of travel as adornments for his ideas, the 
basis of all is an ardent love of reality, and he glances 
at them only to refresh his memory. As a story-teller 
and dramatist he has the regard for the letter and the 
text which was to become the predominant trait of the 
great French historical painters, Poussin and Dela- 
croix. But above all he feels the craving for truth, 
which underneath the embellishments of his style con- 
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stitutes the real merit of his miniatures and his por- 
traits. Fouquet is a “naturalist’’ from conviction. 
This he is after his own fashion, but as truly as Van 
Eyck or Filippo Lippi. He resembles them in being 
of their time, but he differs from them inasmuch as 
with him imitation never prevails over his passionate 
worship of nature. 

This naturalism was so strong that Fouquet lacked 
the power to conceive what he had not seen. He did 
not dispense with models and all his works were not 
only observed but posed. He fails completely in ideal 
scenes and those of intense expression (e. g. Calvary) 
for which he could have no model. If his “ Last Judg- 
ment”’ is a thrilling picture, it is because the memory 
of the glass-worker came to the aid of-the painter, for 
the artist beheld heaven as the rose window of a cathe- 
dral (Dante, Parad., xxxi). In “The Martyrdom of 
St. Apollonia’’ he depicts quite clearly a scene from a 
popular mystery; it is, indeed, the most exact docu- 
ment we possess as to the scenic effects in the mys- 
teries of the Middle Ages (Emil Male, “Le renouvelle- 
ment de l’art pe les mystéres’’ in “Gazette des Beaux 
Arts’’, 1904, I, 89). This influence of the theatre is 
seen throughout the “Book of Hours’’, in the cos- 
tumes, the decoration, and local colour, the capricious 
and grotesque appearance of which proceeds directly 
from the store of dramatic accessories and the tinsel 
adornments of the actors. It was thus that the age of 
Fouquet conceived historical painting. Finally an- 
other custom of Fouquet was to give as background to 
the scenes taken from the Bible or the Gospel instead 
of Palestine of which he knew nothing, France or 
Touraine which he knew so well. Thus the represen- 
tation of “Job’’ has as a decorative background the 
castle keep of Vincennes. The “Paschal Supper’’ 
takes place in an inn, and through the open door is 
seen the roof of Notre-Dame de Paris. “Calvary” is 
placed on the hill of Montrouge. This excess of 
naiveté must not lead us to think that Fouquet knew 
not what he did. The anachronism of the “ Primi- 
tives’’ is a conscious and voluntary system. Fouquet 
was not at all naij, as has been too frequently as- 
serted, when in the scene of the Epiphany he substi- 
tuted for one of the Magi of history the portrait of King 
Charles VII, in a mantle ornamented with fleurs-de-lis, 
surrounded by his guards and rendering homage to the 
Blessed Virgin. Perhaps this was a way of bringing 
home the teaching of the Gospel and of expressing its 
eternal truths and undying realities rather than the 
historical incident. Above all it was the parti pris of 
an age which, weary of abstractions and symbols, 
underwent a passionate reaction towards the youth- 
ful, and towards life. No contemporary expressed 
life better than Fouquet. He loved it in all its forms, 
in art, whether Italian, Flemish, Gothic, or Renais- 
sance, in the theatre as well as in nature. He loved 
beautiful horses, beautiful arms, rich costumes, gay 
colours, beautiful music (his works are full of con- 
certs). Heloved the elegance of the new architecture, 
and he loved also the tapering spires, the cathedral 
windows, and the pointed towers on the pepper-box 
roofs. A thousand details of the life of his times would 
have been lost except for him, e. g. a row of quays on 
the banks of the Seine at the extremity of the city, a 
view of Paris from Montmartre or the Pré aux Clercs, 
the performance of a mystery, a funeral scene, the in- 
terior of the ancient basilica of St. Peter. He is the 
best witness of his time; he is in turn good-natured, 
bantering, tender, and emotional. Neither a dreamer 
nor a mystic, he is full of faith and purity. Nothing 
could be more chaste than his work, which appeals at 
once to the learned and to the masses. The mind of 
this humble miniaturist was one of the best informed 
and most well-ordered of his time. Above all he had 
also a creative side, for he is one of the great landscape 

ainters of the world. No one has depicted as well as 
e the charming countrysides of France. Nothing 
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could be more sweetly rustic than his “Sainte Mar- 
uerite’’. In this Fouquet immediately foreshadows 
Peet, His “Mount of Olives” and his “Nativity’’ 
are two of the most beautiful nocturnal scenes ever 
painted. The Alps in his “Grandes Chroniques”’ are 
perhaps the earliest example of mountain landscape. 

Fouquet’s influence has been considerable. He had 
numerous pupils, the best-known of whom are his two 
sons (one of them has a “Calvary” in the church of 
Loches) and Jean Colombe, the brother of the sculp- 
tor, while the greatest was Jehan Bourdichon, who in 
1507 painted the famous “Hours’’ of Anne of Brit- 
tany. But none of these artists comes near to the 
master in merit. Fouquet remains the sole type of a 
French Renaissance which died out with his pupils. 
After 1500 Italy took a decided lead over the rest of 
Europe, and France was unable to contest her pres- 
tige. For more than two centuries she lost even the 
memory of her first original master. It is only in 
modern times that he has been drawn from obscurity 
and restored to his rank among the most charming 
men of genius of the early Renaissance. 

CurmER, @uvres de Jean Fouquet (Paris, 1865) (chromos); 
Boucuot, Jean Fouquet in Gazette des Beaux-Arts (1890), II, 
273; Leprigur, Jean Fouquet in Revue de l’ Art (1897), I, 25; 
LarenestrRe, Jean Fouquet in Revue des Deux Mondes (15 Jan., 
1902); FrimepLanveER, Die Votiftafel des Etienne Chevalier von 
Fouquet in Jahrbiicher of the Museum of Berlin (1897), 206; 
Grover, Les Quarante Fouquet (of Chantilly), (Paris, 1900); 
Micuet, Les Miniatures de Fouquet & Chantilly in Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts (1897), 1,214; Durrimu, L’Exposition des Primitifs 
francais in Revue del’ Art (1904), 1,82; Fry in Burlington Maga- 
zine (1904), I, 279; Boucuor, Detistx, ete., Exposition des 
Primitifs francais au Louvre (Paris, 1904); Durrinu, Le Livre 
des Antiquités Judaiques (Paris, 1908). 
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Four Crowned Martyrs.—The old guide-books to 
the tombs of the Roman martyrs make mention, in 
connexion with the catacomb of Sts. Peter and Marcel- 
linus on the Via Labicana, of the Four Crowned Mar- 
tyrs (Quatuor Coronati), at whose grave the pilgrims 
were wont to worship (De Rossi, Roma sotterranea, I, 
178-79). One of these itineraries, the “ Hpitome 
libri de locis sanctorum martyrum”, adds the names 
of the four martyrs—in reality five—: “IV Coronati, 
id est Claudius, Nicostratus, Simpronianus, Castorius, 
Simplicius”. These are the names of five martyrs, 
sculptors in the quarries of Pannonia (now a part of 
Austria-Hungary, south-west of the Danube), who 
gave up their lives for their Faith in the reign of Dio- 
cletian. The Acts of these martyrs, written by a rev- 
enue officer named Porphyrius probably in the fourth 
century, relates of the five sculptors that, although they 
raised no objections to executing such profane images 
as Victoria, Cupid, and the Chariot of the Sun, they 
refused to make a statue of Adsculapius for a heathen 
temple. For this they were condemned to death as 
Christians. They were put into leaden caskets and 
drowned in the River Save. This happened towards 
the end of 305. The foregoing account of the martyr- 
dom of the five sculptors of Pannonia is substantially 
authentic; but later on a legend sprang up at Rome 
concerning the Quatuor Coronati, according to which 
four Christian soldiers (corniculariz) suffered martyr- 
dom at Rome during the reign of Diocletian, two years 
after the death of the five sculptors. Their offence 
consisted in refusing to offer sacrifice to the image of 
Aisculapius. The bodies of the martyrs were interred 
by St. Sebastian and Pope Melchiades at the third 
milestone on the Via Labicana, in a sandpit where 
rested the remains of others who had perished for the 
Faith. Since the names of the four martyred soldiers 
could not be authentically established, Pope Melchi- 
ades commanded that, the date of their death (8 No- 
vember) being the same as that of the Pannonian 
sculptors, their anniversary should be celebrated on 
that day, under the names of Sts. Claudius, Nicostra- 
tus, Symphorianus, Castor, and Simplicius. This re- 
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tive explanation of the name Quatuor Coronati, a name 
given to a group of really authenticated martyrs who 
were buried and venerated in the catacomb of Sts. 
Peter and Marcellinus, the real origin of which, how- 
ever, is not known. They were classified with the 
five martyrs of Pannonia in a purely external relation- 
ship. Numerous manuscripts on the legend as well as 
the Roman Martyrology give the names of the Four 
Crowned Martyrs, supposed to have been revealed at a 
later date, as Secundus, Severianus, Carpoforus, and 
Vietorinus. But these four martyrs were not buried 
in Rome, but in the catacomb of Albano; their feast 
was celebrated on 7 August, under which date it is 
cited in the Roman Calendar of Feasts of 354. These 
martyrs of Albano have no connexion with the Roman 
martyrs described above. Of the Four Crowned Mar- 
tyrs we know only that they suffered death for the 
Faith and the place where they were buried. They 
evidently were held in great veneration at Rome, since 
in the fourth or fifth century a basilica was erected and 
dedicated to them on the Czlian Hill, probably in the 
neighbourhood of the spot where tradition located 
their execution. This became one of the titular 
churches of Rome, was restored several times, and 
still stands. It is first mentioned among the signa- 
tures of a Roman council in 595. Pope Leo IV or- 
dered the relics removed, about 850, from the Via 
Labicana to the church dedicated to their memory, 
together with the relics of the five Pannonian martyrs, 
which had been brought to Rome at some period now ° 
unknown. Both groups of martyrs are commemor- 
ated on 8 November. 

Mompritivus, Sanctuarium, I, 162-65; Warrenspacs in Sitz- 
ungsberichte der k. k. Akademie der Wiss. in Wien, X (1853), 118 
sqq.; Ipem in Bipinerr, Untersuchungen zur rémischen Kaiser- 
gesch., IIT (Leipzig, 1870), 324 sqq.; Ipem, Ueber die Legende 
der hl. ‘‘ Vier Gekrinten”’ in Sitzungsberichte der k. preuss. Akad. 
der Wiss. zu Berlin: Phil.-hist. Klasse (1896), 1292-1302; 
Meyer, Ueber die Passio ss. Quatuor Coronatorum in Forschun- 
gen zur deutschen Gesch., XVIII (1878), 579 sqq.; (ef. Newes 
Archiv fiir dltere deutsche Gesch., V, 227; XII, 426); Ipmm, Ueber 
die Passio ss. A ash Coronatorum (Berlin, 1886); Dm Rossr, I 
santi Quattro Coronati ela loro chiesa sul Celio in Bull. di archeol. 
crist. (1879), 45-90; PerscuEnic, Zur Kritik und Wiirdigung 
der Passio ss. Quatuor Coronatorum in Sitzwngsberichte der k. k. 
Akademie der Wiss. in Wien, XCVII (1880), 761 sqq.; ALLARD, 
Histoire des fake tle (Paris, 1892), IV, 130 sq.; V, 24 saqq.; 
Durovurca, Les Gesta martyrum romains (Paris, 1900), 153-60. 
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Four Masters, ANNALS OF THE, the most extensive 
of all the compilations of the ancient annals of Ireland. 
They commence, nominally at least, at a. mM. 2242 and 
are continued down to A. p. 1616. The entries which 
are bare and meagre during the earlier period grow 
less so as the “ Annals” progress, and towards the end 
they become in parts almost like a history in their 
diffuseness. The principal compiler of these “ An- 
nals” was Michael O’Clery, a native of Donegal, who 
had been by profession a trained antiquary and poet, 
but who afterwards joined the Franciscan Order, and 
went to their Irish house in Louvain. Thence he was 
sent back to Ireland by his famous compatriot, Father 
John Colgan, to collect the lives of Irish saints. Many 
of these lives which he copied upon that visit, out of 
the old vellum books of Ireland, are now in the Bur- 
gundian Library at Brussels. Afterwards, under the 
patronage of Fergal O’Gara, Lord of Moy Gara and 
Coolavin, in the County Sligo, he conceived the pious 
idea of collecting and redacting all the ancient vellum 
books of annals which he could find throughout Ire- 
land, and of combining them into one continuous 
whole. “I thought’’, says O’Clery, in his dedication 
to O’Gara, “that I could get the assistance of the 
chroniclers for whom I had most esteem, in writing a 
book of annals in which these matters might be put on 
record, for that should the writing of them be ne- 
glected at present, they would not again be found to 
be put on record even to the end of the world. All the 
best and most copious books of annals that I could 
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find throughout all Ireland were collected by me— 
though it was difficult for me to collect them—into 
one place to write this book.’”’ It was to the secluded 
convent of Donegal that the learned friar retired while 
engaged upon this work which was commenced by 
himself and his fellow labourers on the 22nd of Janu- 
ary, 1632, and concluded on the 10th of August, 1636. 
His forebodings as to the fate of the material that he 
worked from were prophetic. Scarcely one of the an- 
cient books which he brought together with such pains 
has survived to the present day—they probably per- 
ished in the cataclysm of the Cromwellian and Willia- 
mite wars. 

It was Father Colgan, the celebrated author of the 
“Trias Thaumaturga” and the “Acta sanctorum 
Hibernie”, who, in the preface to this latter work, first 
conferred the title by which they are now always 
known, “The Annals of the Four Masters”, upon these 
annals of O’Clery. “As in the three works before 
mentioned”’, writes Colgan, “so in this fourth one, 
three (helpers of O’Clery) are eminently to be praised, 
namely Farfassa O’Muleonry, Peregrine O’Clery, and 
Peregrine O’Duignan, men of consummate learning in 
the antiquities of their country, and to these were 
subsequently added the co-operation of other distin- 
guished antiquarians, as Maurice O’Mulconry who for 
one month and Conary O’Clery who for many months 
laboured in its promotion. But since those ‘ Annals’ 
which we shall very frequently have occasion to quote, 
have been collected and compiled by the assistance 
and separate study of so many authors, neither the 
desire of brevity would permit us always to quote 
them individually, nor would justice permit us to at- 
tribute the labour of many to one, hence it sometimes 
seemed best to call them the ‘ Annals of Donegal’, for 
in our convent of Donegal they were commenced and 
concluded. But afterwards, for other reasons, chiefly 
for the sake of the compilers themselves, who were 
four most learned masters in antiquarian lore, we 
have been led to call them the ‘Annals of the Four 
Masters ’.”’ 

These “ Annals’’, written in a very archaic language, 
difficult to be understood, even then, except by the 
learned, give us the reigns, deaths, genealogies, etc., 
not only of the high-kings of Ireland, but also of the 
provincial kings, chiefs, and heads of distinguished 
families, men of science, historians, poets, etc., with 
their respective dates given as accurately as the Mas- 
ters are able to give them. They record the demise 
and succession of saints, abbots, bishops: and ecclesi- 
astical dignitaries. They tell of the foundation and 
occasionally the overthrow of countless churches, 
castles, abbeys convents, and religious institutions. 
They give meagre details of battles, murders, tribal 
wars, wars with the foreigners, battles with Norsemen, 
Normans, and English, and political changes. Some- 
times they quote ancient verses in corroboration of the 
facts they mention, but no such verses are quoted 
prior to the third century. We have here the con- 
densed pith and substance of the old vellum books of 
Ireland which were then in existence, but most of 
which, as the Four Masters foresaw, have long since 
perished. Their facts and dates are not their own 
facts and dates. From confused masses of very an- 
cient matter, they, with labour and much sifting, drew 
forth their dates, and as far as possible synchronized 
their facts. It is not too much to say that there is no 
event in the whole of Irish history from the birth of 
Christ down to the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury that the first enquiry of the student about it 
must not be: “ What do the Four Masters say of this?” 

These “ Annals” have been published, at least in 
part, three times, but are now always read in the edi- 
tion of the great Irish scholar, JohnO’Donovan. In 
this splendid work the Irish text is given with a trans- 
lation into English and a mass of the most valuable 
notes, topographical, genealogical, and historical, the 
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whole contained in seven great quarto volumes. So 
long as Irish history exists the “ Annals of the Four 
Masters’’ will be read in O’Donoyan’s translation, and 
the name of O’Donovan be inseparably connected 
with that of the O’Clerys. 


O’Donovan, ed., Annala Rioghachta Eireann, Annals of the 
Kingdom of Ireland, by the Four Masters, from the earliest period 
to the year 1616 (Dublin, 1851); ConnEeLLaNn, The Annals of Ire- 


land translated from the eregnal Trish of the Four Masters, with 
annotations by Philip MacDermott, Esq., M.D., and the trans- 
lator (Dublin, 1846). Connellan’s translation is only from the 
year 1171 to the end and he does not publish the Irish text. 
O’Conor, ed., Rerum Hibernicarum Scriptores Tom. III, com- 
plectens annales 1V Magistrorwm ex ipso O'Clerii autographo in 
Bibliotheca Stowense (Buckingham, 1826). The Rev. Charles 
O’Conor publishes the Annals only up to the year 1171. 
O’Curry, Lectures on the MS. materials of Ancient Irish his- 
tory, 142-161, appendix 543-548; Hypn, Literary History of 
Ireland (London, 1899), 573-580; Iprm, Story of Early Irish Lit- 
erature, 136-142; Joycr, Social Hist of Ancient Ireland, I, 
524-526; Gitpert, National MSS. of Ireland (London, 1884), 
311-313; Moors in Dict. Nat. Biog., s. v. O’Clery. 
Dovcias Hype. 


Fowler, JoHn, scholar and printer, b. at Bristol, 
England, 1537; d. at Namur, Flanders, 13 Feb., 1578- 
9. He studied at Winchester School from 1551 to 
1553, when he proceeded to New College, Oxford, 
where he remained till 1559. He became B.A. 23 Feb., 
1556-7 and M.A. in 1560, though Antony & Wood adds 
that he did not complete his degree by standing in 
comitia. On Elizabeth’s accession he was one of the 
fifteen Fellows of New College who left of their own 
accord or were ejected rather than take the Oath of 
Supremacy (Rashdall, History of New College, 114). 
This disposes of the calumny circulated by Acworth in 
his answer to Sander, called “De visibili Romanarchia”, 
to the effect that Fowler took the oath to enable him 
to retain the living of Wonston in Hampshire. There 
is, indeed, no trace of any desire on his part to receive 
Holy orders and he subsequently married Alice Harris, 
daughter of Sir Thomas More’s secretary. On leaving 
Oxford he withdrew to Louvain, where like other 


scholars of his time he turned his attention to the 


craft of printing. His intellectual attainments were 
such as to enable him to take high rank among the 
scholar-printers of that age. Thus Antony 4 Wood 
says of him: “He was well skilled in the Greek and 
Latin tongues, a tolerable poet and orator, and a 
theologian not to be contemned. So learned he was 
also in criticisms and other polite learning, that he 
might have passed for another Robert or Henry 
Stephens. He did diligently peruse the Theological 
Summa of St. Thomas of Aquin, and with a most ex- 
cellent method did reduce them into a Compendium.”’ 
To have a printing press abroad in the hands of a com- 
petent English printer was a great gain to the Catholic 
cause, and Fowler devoted the rest of his life to this 
work, winning from Cardinal Allen the praise of being 
catholicissimus et doctissimus librorum impressor. The 
English Government kept an eye on his work, aswe learn 
from the State papers (Domestic, Eliz., 1566-1579), 
where we read the evidence of one Henry Simpson at 
York, in 1571, to the effect that Fowler printed all the 
English books at Louvain and that Dr. Harding’s 
Welsh servant, William Smith, used to bring the works 
to the press. He seems to have had a press at Antwerp 
as well as at Louvain, for his Antwerp books range 
from 1565 to 1575, whereas his Louvain books are 
dated 1566, 1567 and 1568; while one of his publications, 
ae “Treatise of Schism’’, bears the im- 
press, Douay, 1578. More thorough bibliographical 
research than has yet been made into the output of 
his presses will probably throw new light upon his 
activity as a printer. The original works or transla- 
tions for which he was personally responsible are: “ An 
Oration against the unlawfull Insurrections of the 
Protestantes of our time under pretence to reforme 
Religion’”’ (Antwerp, 1566), translated from the Latin 
of Peter Frarinus, which provoked a reply from Fulke; 
“Ex universi summ4 Sacre Theologiw Doctoris S. 
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Thome ae desumptz conclusiones”’ (Louvain, 
1570); “M. Maruli dictorum factorumque memorabi- 
lium libri VI”? (Antwerp, 1577); “ Additiones in Chro- 
nic4 Genebrandi’’ (1578); “ A Psalter for Catholics’’, a 
controversial work answered by Sampson; epigrams 
and verses. The translation of the “Epistle of Oro- 
sius’”’ (Antwerp, 1565), ascribed to him by Wood and 
Pitts, was really made by Richard Shacklock. Pitts 
also states that he wrote in English a work “ Ad Ducis- 
sam Ferie confessionis forma’’. Fowler also edited 
Sir Thomas More’s “Dialogue of Comfort against 
Tribulation’? (Antwerp, 1573). 

Pirts, De illustribus Anglie Scriptoribus (Paris, 1623); Woop, 
Athene Ozxon., ed. Briss (London, 1813-1820), I; Dopp, 
Church History (Brussels, 1737), I, Pt. III, Bk. II, Art. 6, fol- 
lowing ANTONY A Woop in every detail; Timprr.ery, T'ypo- 
graphical Encyclopedia (London, 1842); Knox, Letters and 
Memorials of Cardinal Allen (London, 1882); Boasm AND 
CxarkeE, Register of the University of Oxford (Oxford Hist. Soc., 
1885), 1; Gintow, Bibl. Dict. Eng. Cath. (London, 1886), II; 
Cooper in Dict. Nat. Biog. (London, 1889), XX. 

Epwin Bourton. 


Fox, Grorar. See FRIENDS, SocIETY OF. 
Fox, Josrru J. See Green Bay. 
Foxe’s Book of Martyrs. 


Fractio Panis (Breakine oF Breap), the name 
given. to a fresco in the so-called “Capella Greca’’ in 
the catacomb of St. Priscilla situated on the Via 


See Book or Martyrs. 
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the table immediately before him is atwo-handled cup. 
Further along the table there are two large plates, one 
containing two fishes, the other five loaves. At each 
extremity of the picture upon either side we notice 
baskets filled with loaves—four baskets at one end, 
three at the other. 

As a very little reflection will suffice to prove, no 
doubt can be felt as to the significance of the scene. 
It depicts beyond question that striking Eucharistic 
act, “the breaking of the bread’’ («Adsis rod dprov — 
fractio panis), which seems to have so much impressed 
our Lord’s immediate disciples. The phrase itself at 
once transports us back to the very beginnings of 
Christianity. No wonder that De Rossi, whose last 
years were gladdened by this find, described it as “the 

earl of Catacomb discoveries’. To point out briefly 

ow constantly this phrase “fractio panis’’ recurs in 
early Christian literature, we may note that not only 
is the “blessing and breaking’’ of the bread mentioned 
in each of the four accounts of the Last Supper, but 
repeatedly also in the other Apostolic writings. For 
example, in I Cor., x, 16, “The chalice of benediction, 
which we bless, is it not the communion of the blood of 
Christ? And the bread, which we break, is it not the 
partaking of the body of the Lord?’’ So again in 
Acts, li, 42, “And they were persevering in the doc- 
trine of the apostles, and in the communication of the 
breaking of bread, and in prayers”’ (cf. Acts, ii, 46). 
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Fractio Panis . 
Capella Greca, Catacomb of St. Priscilla 


Salaria Nova. The fresco, which with the whole of 
the decorations of the chapel dates from the first half 
of the second century, is of the highest liturgical and 
theological importance. The painting is found upon 
the face of the arch immediately over the altar tomb, 
upon which beyond all reasonable doubt the- Holy 
Sacrifice was offered. By a providential accident this 
particular fresco, ctl been covered by a thick crust 
of stalactites, escaped the notice of the early explorers 
of the catacombs, who, by their over-eagerness and 
ignorance combined, often did much irreparable harm. 
In the year 1893, Mgr. Joseph Wilpert, the most dis- 
tinguished of a band of young scholars who looked 
upon the great archeologist De Rossi (q. v.) as their 
master, arrived at the conclusion that the roof and 
arches of this chapel were decorated with frescoes. 
Chemical reagents were used to remove the crust which 
covered the surface, and by the patient care of Mgr. 
Wilpert this delicate operation was attended with 
complete success. The most important fresco thus 
recovered was that already referred to over the altar 
tomb. The scene represented is a picture of seven 
persons at table, six men and a woman. It seems 
clear that six of these are reclining as the ancients re- 
clined at their meals, But the seventh personage, a 
bearded and impressive figure, sits somewhat apart at 
the extremity of the table in an attitude which is 
highly significant. His head is thrown back, he has a 
small loaf or cake in his hands, and his arms stretched 
out in front of him show that he is breaking it. Upon 


And particularly Acts, xx, 7, “And on the first day of 
the week, when we were assembled to break bread’’, 
where this practice is closely associated with the ob- 
servance of Sunday. (Cf. also the disciples at Em- 
maus on Haster day—Luke, xxiv, 30, 35, and Acts, 
xxvii, 35.) Similar prominence is given to this con- 
ception in other sub-Apostolic writings, notably in the 
Didache (q. v.) or “ Teaching of the Apostles”’ (xiv, I), 
where it is associated with the observance of the Sun- 
day as well as with the explicit mention of Sacrifice 
and with confession. “And on the Lord’s day come 
together and break bread and give thanks, having first 
confessed your transgressions, that your sacrifice may 
be pure.’’ Further, in ch. xi of the same early trea- 
tise the consecrated Host is clearly designated by the 
term «ddopa, i. e. “broken bread’. Nothing then 
could be more natural than that, in the earliest form 
of the liturgy, the breaking of the bread should have 
been regarded as the climax of the ritual employed,, 
and should have been for the early Christians what the 
Elevation in the Mass is nowadays for us. Moreover, 
this Eucharistic significance of the picture is borne out 
by all the accessories. The loaves and the fishes upon 
the table point directly to the miraculous multiplica- 
tion twice performed by Christ. The association of 
this miracle with the Blessed Eucharist is familiar, not 
only in other archzological monuments, but also in 
early Christian literature. See for example Origen, 
“Tn Matt.”, x, 25 (P. G., XIII, 902), and Ambrose, 
“De Virgin.”, I, 3 (P. L., XVI, 219). Upon the sym- 
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bolic significance of the fish and the anagram ix6vs, 
it cannot be necessary to insist. Both the inscription 
of Abercius (q. v.) of the close of the second century 
and that of Autun a little later, as well as a large num- 
ber of allusions in early Christian literature, make it 
clear that our Saviour Jesus Christ was indicated by 
this symbol (see e. g. Mowat in the “Atti del Con- 
gresso Internaz. d’Archeol. Crist.’’?, Rome, 1902, pp. 
2-4). Moreover, the Abercius inscription clearly con- 
veys that this “great fish’? was to be the permanent 
food of the soul. We may also note that the one 
female figure among the guests depicted in the Fractio 
Panis fresco is veiled, which is not the case with the 
female figures represented in those other banqueting 
scenes found in the catacombs and usually interpreted 
as symbolic of the joys of heaven. The fresco of which 
we speak is not, as will be readily understood, either 
entirely realistic or entirely symbolical. That. the 
president (mpoecrds) of the synaxis (assembly) should 
break the bread seated, is probably not to be under- 
stood as implying that the bishops in the primitive 
church were in fact seated when they offered the 
liturgy, any more than the attitude of the guests im- 
plies that the early Christians reclined on couches 
when they assisted at the Holy Sacrifice. On the 
other hand, the action of the breaking of the bread is 
clearly realistic. A further indication of the Eucha- 
ristic significance of the fresco here under discussion is 
afforded by the fact that in the fresco next to it in the 
same chamber is depicted the sacrifice of Abraham. 
On the other side is a representation of Daniel in the 
lions’ den, to which Mgr. Wilpert also attaches a 
Eucharistic significance on account of the supernatural 
feeding of Daniel through the intervention of the 
prophet Habacue (Dan., xiv, 36). 

Witpeet,in 1895, published a monograph giving a full account 
of this discovery under the title Fractio Panis, die dlteste Dar- 
stellung der eucharistischen Opfers (Freiburg im Br.), This was 
translated into French the next year. It contains a collection 
of very carefully executed photogravures of the frescoes in the 
Capella Greca, but the dimness of the tones in the original fresco 
makes it impossible to distinguish the details clearly in any 
photographic copy. For this reason the coloured reproduction 
included by Mer. Wilpert in his later work Die Malereien der 
Katakomben Roms, two folio volumes (Freiburg, 1903), also 
published at Rome in Italian, is much to be preferred. The 
Fractio Panis is shown upon plate xv, vol. I. Compare also 
Maruccui, Eléments d’Archéologie Chrétienne (Paris, 1899- 
aaee)) I, pp. 284-299; Luciprce in Dict. d’ Archéologie, I, 3159- 
3162. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 


France, the fifth in size (usually reckoned the 
fourth) of the great divisions of Europe. 

DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY.—The area of France is 
207,107 square miles; it has a coast line 1560 miles 
and a land frontier 1525 miles in length. In shape it 
resembles a hexagon of which the sides are: (1) From 
Dunkirk to Point St-Matthieu (sands and dunes from 
Dunkirk to the mouth of the Somme; cliffs, called 
falaises, extending from the Somme to the Orne, except 
where their wall is broken by the estuary of the Seine; 
granite boulders intersected by deep inlets from the 
Orne to Point St-Matthieu). (2) From Point St- 
Matthieu to the mouth of the Bidassoa (alternate 
granite cliffs and inlets as far as the River Loire; 
sandy stretches and arid moors from the Loire to the 
Garonne; sands, lagoons, and dunes from the Garonne 
to the Pyrenees). (3) From the Bidassoa to Point 
Cerbére (a formation known as Pyrenean chalk). 
(4) From Point Cerbére to the mouth of the Roya (a 
steep, rocky frontier from the Pyrenees to the Tech; 
sands and lagoons between the Tech and the Rhone, 
and an unbroken wall of pointed rocks stretching from 
the Rhone to the Roya). (5) From the Roya to 
Mount Donon (running along the Maritime, the Cot- 
tian, and the Graian Alps, as well as the mountains of 
Jura and the Vosges). (6) From Mount Donon to 
Dunkirk. (an artificial frontier differentiated by few 
marked physical peculiarities). 

France is the only country in Europe having a 
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coast line both on the Atlantic and on the Mediterra- 
nean; moreover the passes of Belfort, Céte d’Or, and 
Naurouse open up ready channels of communication 
between the Rhine, the English Channel, the Atlantic, 
and the Mediterranean. Furthermore it is note- 
worthy that wherever the French frontier is defended 
by lofty mountains (as, for instance, the Alps, the 
Pyrenees) the border peoples are akin to the French 
either in race, speech, or customs (the Latin races), 
while on the other hand the Teutonic races, differing so 
widely from the French in ideas and sentiment, are 
physically divided from them only by the low-lying 
hills and plains of the North-East. Hence it follows 
that France has always lent itself with peculiar facility 
to the spread of any great intellectual movement, 
coming from the shores of the Mediterranean, as was 
the case with Christianity. France was the natural 
highroad between Italy and England, between Ger- 
many and the Iberian Peninsula. On French soil the 
races of the North mingled with those of the South; and 
the very geographical configuration of the country 
accounts in a certain sense for the instinct of expan- 
sion, the gift of assimilation and of diffusion, thanks to 
which France has been able to play the part of general 
distributor of ideas. In fact, two widely different 
worlds meet in France. A journey from North to 
South leads through three distinct zones: the grain 
country reaching from the northern coast to a line 
drawn from Méziéres to Nantes; the vine country and 
the region of berries, southward from this to the lati- 
tude of Grenoble and Perpignan; the land of olive- 
garths and orange-groves, extending to the southern 
boundary of the country. Its climate ranges from the 
foggy promontories of Brittany to the sunny shores of 
Provence; from the even temperature of the Atlantic 
to the sudden changes which are characteristic of the 
Mediterranean. Its people vary from the fair-haired 
races of Flanders and Lorraine, with a mixture of 
German blood in their veins, to the olive-skinned 
dwellers of the south, who are essentially Latin and 
Mediterranean in their extraction. Again Nature has 
formed, in the physiography of this country, a multi- 
tude of regions, each with its own characteristics—its 
own personality, so to speak—which, in former times, 
popular instinct called separate countries. The tend- 
ency to abstraction, however, which carried away the 
leaders of the Revolution, is responsible for the present 
purely arbitrary divisions of the soil, known as “de- 
partments”. Contemporary geography is glad to 
avail itself of the old names and of the old divisions 
into “countries’’ and “ provinces’? which more nearly 
correspond with the geological formations as well as 
with the natural peculiarities of the various regions. 
There is a great contrast between a region such as the 
“Massif Central’’ (the Central Plateau), a rugged land 
inhabited by a stubborn race that is often glad to 
leave its fastnesses, and those lands of comfort that 
lie along the great Northern Plain, the valley of the 
Loire, and the fertile basin in which Paris stands. 
But in spite of this variety France is a unit. These 
regions, so unlike and so diversified, balance and com- 
plete each other like the limbs of a living body. As 
Michelet puts it, “France is a person.” 

Sraristics.—In 1901 France had 39,031,000 inhabi- 
tants. The census no longer inquires as to the religion 
of French citizens, and it is only by way of approxima- 
tion that we can compute the number of Catholics 
at 38 millions; Protestants, 600,000; Jews, 68,000. 
The population of the French colonies amounts to 
47,680,000 inhabitants, and in consequence France 
stands second to England as a colonizing power; but 
the difference between them is very great, the colonies 
of England having more than 356 millions of inhabi- 
tants. 

There are two points to be noted in the study of 
French statistics. The annual mean excess of births - 
over deaths for each 10,000 inhabitants during the 
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period 1901-1905 in France was 18, while in Italy it 
was 106, in Austria 113, in England 121, in Germany 
149, in Belgium 155. In 1907 the deaths were more 
numerous than the births, the number of deaths being 
70,455, while that of the births was only 50,535— 
an excess of 19,920 deaths—and this notwithstanding 
the fact that in 1907 there were nearly 45,000 more 
marriages than in 1890. Official investigators attri- 
bute this phenomenon to sterile marriages. In 1907, 
in only 29 out of 86 departments, the number of births 
exceeded the number of deaths. It may perhaps be 
legitimately inferred that the sterility of marriages 
coincides with the decay of religious belief. Again, it 
is important to note the increase in population of the 
larger cities between the years 1789 and 1901: Mar- 
seilles, from 106,000 to 491,000; Lyons, from 139,- 
000 to 459,000; Bordeaux, from 83,000 to 256,000; 
Lille, from 13,000 to 210,000; Toulouse, from 55,000 
to 149,000; Saint-Etienne, from 9000 to 146,000. 
Paris, which in 1817 had 714,000 inhabitants, had 
2,714,000 in 1901; Havre and Roubaix, which in 1821 
had 17,000 and 9000 respectively, now have 130,000 
and 142,000. In these great increases the multiplica- 
tion of parishes has not always been proportionate to 
the increase of the population, and this is one of the 
causes of the religious indifference into which so many 
of the working people have fallen. It should be re- 
membered that in former days nine-tenths of the peo- 
ple of France lived in the country; that while 556 out 
of every 1000 Frenchmen lived by agriculture in 1856, 
that number had fallen to 419 in 1891. The emigrants 
from the country hurried into the industrial towns, 
many of which multiplied their population by fifteen, 
and there, accustomed as they had been to the village 
bell, they found no church in the neighbourhood, and 
after a few brief generations the once faithful family 
from the country developed the faithless dweller in the 
town. 

History, To THE TutrD Repusiic.—The Treaty of 
Verdun (843) definitely established the partition of 
Charlemagne’s empire into three independent king- 
doms, and one of these was France. A great church- 
man, Hinemar, Archbishop of Reims (806-82), was the 
deviser of the new arrangement. He strongly sup- 
ported the kingship of Charles the Bald, under whose 
sceptre he would have placed Lorraine also. To 
Hinemar the dream of a united Christendom did not 
appear under the guise of an empire, however ideal, 
but under the concrete form of a number of unit 
States, each being a member of one mighty body, the 
great Republic of Christendom. He would replace 
the empire by a Europe of which France was one 
member. Under Charles the Fat (880-88) it looked 
for a moment as if Charlemagne’s empire was about to 
come to life again; but the illusion was temporary, and 
in its stead were quickly formed seven kingdoms: 
Francia, Navarre, Provence, Burgundy beyond the 
Jura, Lorraine, Germany, and Italy. Feudalism was 
in the seething-pot, and the imperial edifice was 
crumbling to dust. Towards the close of the tenth 
century, in the Frankish kingdom alone, twenty-nine 
provinces or fragments of provinces, under the sway 
of dukes, counts, or viscounts, constituted veritable 
sovereignties, and at the end of the eleventh century 
there were as many as fifty-five of these minor States, 
of greater or less importance. As early as the tenth 
century one of these feudal families had begun to take 
the lead, that of the Dukes of Francia, descendants of 
Robert the Strong, and lords of all the country be- 
+ween the Seine and the Loire. From 887 to 987 they 
suecessfully defended French soil against the invading 
Northmen, and Eudes, or Odo, Duke of Francia (887- 
898), Robert, his brother (922-923), and Raoul, or 
Rudolph, Robert’s son-in-law (923-936), occupied the 
throne for a brief interval. The weakness of the later 
‘Carlovingian kings was evident to all, and in 987, on the 
death of Louis V, Adalberon, Archbishop of Reims, at 
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a meeting of the chief men held at Senlis, contrasted 
the incapacity of the Carlovingian Charles of Lorraine, 
the heir to the throne, with the merits of Hugh, Duke 
of Francia. Gerbert, who afterwards became Syl- 
vester II, adviser and secretary to Adalberon, and 
Arnoul, Bishop of Orléans, also spoke in support of 
Hugh, with the result that he was proclaimed king. 
Thus the Capetian dynasty had its rise in the person of 
Hugh Capet. It was the work of the Church, brought 
to pass by the influence of the See of Reims, renowned 
throughout France since the episcopate of Hincmar, 
renowned since the days of Clovis for the privilege of 
anointing the Frankish kings conferred on its titular, 
and renowned so opportunely at this time for the 
learning of its episcopal school presided over by 
Gerbert himself. 

The Church, which had set up the new dynasty, 
exercised a very salutary influence over French social 
life. That the origin and growth of the “Chansons de 
geste’’, i. e. of early epic literature, are closely bound 
up with the famous pilgrim shrines, whither the piety 
of the people resorted, has been recently proved by the 
literary labours of M. Bédier. And military courage 
and physical heroism were schooled and blessed by the 
Church, which in the early part of the eleventh cen- 
tury transformed chivalry from a lay institution of 
German origin into a religious one, by placing among 
its liturgical rites the ceremony of knighthood, in which 
the candidate promised to defend truth, justice, and 
the oppressed. The Congregation of Cluny, founded 
in 910, which made rapid progress in the eleventh 
century, prepared France to play an important part in 
the reformation of the Church undertaken in the second 
half of the eleventh century by a monk of Cluny, Greg- 


‘ory VII, and gave the Church two other popes after 


him, Urban II and Paschal II. It was a Frenchman, 
Urban II, who at the Council of Clermont (1095) started 
the glorious movement of the Crusades, a war taken 
up by Christendom when France had led the way. 
The reign of Louis VI (1108-37) is of note in the 
history of the Church, and in that of France; in the 
one, because the solemn adhesion of Louis VI to Pope 
Innocent II assured the unity of the Church, which at 
the time was seriously menaced by the Antipope Ana- 
cletus; in the other, because for the first time Capetian 
kings took a stand as the champions of law and order 
against the feudal system and as the protectors of 
public rights. A churchman, Suger, Abbot of St- 
Denis, a friend of Louis VI and minister under Louis 
VII (1137-80), developed and realized this ideal. of 
kingly duty. Louis VI, seconded by Suger, and 
counting on the support of the towns—the “com- 
munes’’, as they were called when they had obliged 
the feudal lords to grant them charters of freedom— 
fulfilled to the letter the réle of prince as it was con- 
ceived by the theology of the Middle Ages. “ Kings 
have long arms’’, wrote Suger, “and it is their duty to 
repress with all their might, and by right of their 
office, the daring of those who rend the State by 
endless wars, who rejoice in pillage, and who destroy 
homesteads and churches.” Another French church- 
man, St. Bernard, won Louis VII for the Crusades; 
and it was not his fault that Palestine, where the First 
Crusade had set up a Latin kingdom, did not remain a 
French colony in the service of the Church. The 
divorce of Louis VII and Eleanor of Aquitaine (1152) 
marred the ascendancy of French influence by paving 
the way for the growth of Anglo-Norman pretensions 
on the soil of France from the Channel to the Pyrenees. 
Soon, however, by virtue of feudal laws the French 
king, Philip Augustus (1180-1223), proclaimed him- 
self suzerain over Richard Coeur de Lion and John 
Lackland, and the victory of Bouvines which he 
gained over the Emperor Otto IV, backed by a coali- 
tion of feudal nobles (1214), was the first event in 
French history which called forth a movement of 
national solidarity around a French king. The war 
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against the Albigenses under Louis VIII (1223-26) 
brought in its train the establishment of the influence 
and authority of the French monarchy in the south 
of France. 

St. Louis IX (1226-1270), “ruisselant de piété, et 
enflammé de charité’’, as a contemporary describes 
him, made kings so beloved that from his time dates 
that royal cult, so to speak, which was one of the 
moral forces in olden France, and which existed in no 
other country of Europe to the same degree. Piety 
had been for the kings of France, set on their thrones 
by the Church of God, as it were a duty belonging to 
their charge or office; but in the piety of St. Louis 
there was a note all his own, the note of sanctity. 
With him ended the Crusades, but not their spirit. 
During the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries proj- 
ect after project, attempt after attempt to set on foot 
a crusade was made, and we refer to them merely to 
point out that the spirit of a militant apostolate con- 
tinued to ferment in the soul of France. The project 
of Charles of Valois (1308-09), the French expedition 
under Peter I of Cyprus against Alexandria and the 
Armenian coasts (1365-1367), sung of by the French 
trouvére, Guillaume Machault, the erusade of John 
of Nevers, which ended in the bloody battle of Ni- 
copolis (1396)—in all these enterprises the spirit of 
St. Louis lived, just as in the hearts of the Christians 
of the East, whom France was thus trying to protect, 
there has survived a lasting gratitude towards the 
nation of St. Louis. If the feeble nation of the Maron- 
ites cries out to-day to France for help, it is because 
of a letter written by St. Louis to the nation of 
St. Maroun in May, 1250. In the days of St. Louis 
the influence of French epic literature in Europe was 
supreme. Brunetto Latini, as early as the middle of. 
the thirteenth century, wrote that “of all speech [par- 
lures] that of the French was the most charming, and 
the most in favour with every one.” French held 
sway in England until the middle of the fourteenth 


century; it was fluently spoken at the Court of Con-. 


stantinople from the time of the Fourth Crusade, and 
in Greece in the dukedoms, principalities and baronies 
founded there by the Houses of Burgundy and Cham- 
pagne. And it was in French that Rusticiano of Pisa, 
about the year 1300, wrote down from Marco Polo’s 
lips the story of his wonderful travels. The University 
of Paris, founded by favour of Innocent III between 
1208 and 1213, was saved from a spirit of exclusiveness 
by the happy intervention of Alexander IV, who 
obliged it to open its chairs to the mendicant friars. 
Among its professors were Duns Scotus; the Italians, 
St. Thomas and St. Bonaventure; Albert the Great, a 
German; Alexander of Hales, an Englishman. Among 
its pupils it counted Roger Bacon, Dante, Raimundus 
Lullus, Popes Gregory IX, Urban IV, Clement IV, 
and Boniface VIII. 

France was also the birthplace of Gothic art, which 
was carried by French architects into Germany. The 
method employed in the building of many Gothic 
cathedrals—i. e. by the actual assistance of the faith- 
ful—bears witness to the fact that at this period the 
lives of the French people were deeply penetrated with 
faith. An architectural wonder such as the cathedral 
of Chartres was in reality the work of a popular art 
born of the faith of the people who worshipped there. 

Under Philip IV, the Fair (1285-1314), the royal 
house of France became very powerful. By means of 
alliances he extended his prestige as far as the Orient. 
His brother Charles of Valois married Catherine de 
Courtenay, an heiress of the Latin Empire of Con- 
stantinople. The Kings of England and Minorca were 
his vassals, the King of Scotland his ally, the Kings of 
Naples and of Hungary connexions by marriage. He 
aimed at a sort of supremacy over the body politic of 
Europe.. Pierre Dubois, his jurisconsult, dreamed 
that the pope would hand over all his domains to 
Philip and receive in exchange an annual income, 
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while Philip would thus have the spiritual head of 
Christendom under his influence. Philip IV laboured 
to increase the royal prerogative and thereby the 
national unity of France. By sending magistrates 
into the feudal territories, by defining certain cases 
(cas royaux) as reserved to the king’s competency, he 
dealt a heavy blow to the feudalism of the Middle 
Ages. But on the other hand under his rule many 
anti-Christian maxims began to creep into law and 
politics. Roman law was slowly reintroduced into 
the social organization, and gr 
united Christendom disappeared from the national 
policy. Philip the Fair, pretending to rule by Divine 
right, gave it to be understood that he rendered an 
account of his kingship to no one under heaven. He 
denied the pope’s right to represent, as the papacy had 
always done in the past, the claims of morality and 
justice where kings were concerned. Hence arose in 
1294-1303, his struggle with Pope Boniface VIII, but 
in that struggle he was cunning enough to secure the 
support of the States-General, which represented 
public opinion in France. In later times, after cen- 
turies of monarchical government, this same public 
opinion rose against the abuse of power committed by 
its kings in the name of their pretended Divine 
right, and thus made an implicit amende honorable 
to what the Church had taught concerning the 
origin, the limits, and the responsibility of all power, 
and which had been forgotten or misinterpreted 
by the lawyers of Philip IV when they set up their 
pagan concept of the State as the absolute source of 
power. The election of Pope Clement V (1305) under 
Philip’s influence, the removal of the papacy to 
Avignon, the nomination of seven French popes in 
succession, weakened the influence of the papacy in 
Christendom, though it has recently come to light that 
the Avignon popes did not always allow the indepen- 
dence of the Holy See to waver or disappear in the 
game of politics. Philip IV and his successors may 
have had the illusion that they were taking the place 
of the German emperors in European affairs. The 
papacy was imprisoned on their territory ; the German 
Empire was passing through a crisis, was, in fact, 
decaying, and the kings of France might well imagine 
themselves temporal vicars of God, side by side with, 
or even in opposition to, the spiritual vicar who lived 
at Avignon. 

But at this juncture the Hundred Years War broke 
out, and the French kingdom, which aspired to be the 
arbiter of Christendom, was menaced in its very ex- 
istence by England. English kings aimed at the 
French crown, and the two nations fought for the pos- 
session of Guienne. Twice during the war was the 
independence of France imperilled. Defeated on the 
Ecluse (1340), at Crécy (1346), at Poitiers (1356), 
France was saved by Charles V (1364-80) and by 
Duguesclin, only to suffer fresh defeat under Charles 
VI at Agincourt (1415) and to be ceded by the Treaty 
of Troyes (1420) to Henry V, King of England. At 
this darkest hour of the monarchy the nation itself 
was stirred. The revolutionary attempt by Etienne 
Marcel (1358) and the revolt which gave rise to the 
Ordonnance Cabochienne (1418) were the earliest signs 
of popular impatience at the absolutism of the French 
kings, but internal dissensions hindered an effective 
patriotic defence of the country. When Charles VII 
came to the throne, France had almost ceased to be 
French. The king and court lived beyond the Loire, 
and Paris was the seat of an English government. 
Blessed Joan of Arc was the saviour of French nation- 
ality as well as French royalty, and at the end of 
Charles’s reign (1422-61) Calais was the only spot in 
France in the hands of the English. 

The ideal of a united Christendom continued to 
haunt the soul of France in spite of the predominating 
influence gradually PoE Re 
purely national aspirations. From the reign of 
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Charles VI, or even the last years of Charles V, dates 
the custom of giving to the French kings the exclusive 
title of Rex Christianissimus. Pepin the Short and 
Charlemagne had been proclaimed “Most Christian’’ 
by the popes of their day; Alexander III had con- 
ferred the same title on Louis VII; but from Charles 
VI onwards the title comes into constant use as the 
special prerogative of the kings of France. “Because 
of the vigour with which Charlemagne, St. Louis, and 
other brave French kings, more than the other kings 
of Christendom, have upheld the Catholic Faith, the 
kings of France are known among the kings of Chris- 
tendom as ‘Most Christian’.”’ Thus wrote Philippe 
de Méziéres, a contemporary of Charles VI. In later 
times the Emperor Frederick III, addressing Charles 
VII, wrote: “ Your ancestors have won for your name 
the title Most Christian, as a heritage not to be sepa- 
rated from it.”? From the ; 

pontificate of Paul II 
(1464) the popes, in ad- 
dressing Bulls to the kings 
of France, always use the 
style and title Rex Chris- 
tianissimus. Furthermore, 
European public opinion 
always looked on BI. Joan 
of Arc, who saved the 
French monarchy, as the 
heroine of Christendom, 
and believed that the Maid 
of Orléans meant to lead 
the king of France on an- 
other crusade when she had 
secured him in the peaceful 
possession of his own coun- 
try. France’s national 
heroine was thus heralded 
by the fancy of her con- 
temporaries, by Christine 
de Pisan, and by that Ve- 
netian merchant whose 
letters have been preserved 
for us in the Morosini 
Chronicle, as a_ heroine 
whose aims were as wide as 
Christianity itself. 

The fifteenth century, 
during which France was 
growing in national spirit, 
and while men’s minds in 
France were still conscious 
of the claims of Christen- 
dom on their country, was 
also the century during 
which, on the morrow of 
the Great Schism and of the Councils of Basle and 
of Constance, there began a movement among the 
powerful feudal bishops against pope and king, 
and which aimed at the emancipation ofthe Galli- 
can Church. The propositions upheld by Gerson, 
and forced by him, as representing the University 
of Paris, on the Council of Constance, would have 
set up in the Church an aristocratic regime analo- 
gous to what the feudal lords, profiting by the weak- 
ness of King Charles VI, had dreamed of establishing 
in the State. A royal proclamation, in 1418, issued 


_ after the election of Pope Martin V, maintained in 


opposition to the pope “all the privileges and fran- 
chises of the kingdom”’, put an end to the custom of 
annates, limited the rights of the Roman court in col- 
lecting benefices, and forbade-the sending to Rome of 
articles of gold or silver. This proclamation was as- 
sented to by the young King Charles VII in 1423, but at 
the same time he sent Pope Martin V an embassy ask- 
ing to be absolved from the oath he had taken to up- 
hold the principles of the Gallican Church and seeking 


to arrange a concordat which would give the French 
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king a right of patronage over 500 benefices in his 
kingdom. This was the beginning of the practice 
adopted by the French kings of arranging the gov- 
ernment of the Church directly with the popes 
over the heads of the bishops. Charles VII, whose 
struggle with England had left his authority still 
very precarious, was constrained, in 1438, during the 
Council of Basle, in order to appease the powerful 
prelates of the Assembly of Bourges, to promulgate the 
Pragmatic Sanction, thereby asserting in France those 
maxims of the Council of Basle which Pope Eugene 
IV had condemned. But straightway he bethought 
him of a concordat, and overtures in this sense 
were made to Eugene IV. Eugene replied that he 
well knew the Pragmatic Sanction—“ that odious act’’ 
—was not the king’s own free doing, and a concordat 
was discussed between them. Louis XI (1461-83), 
whose domestic policy 
aimed at ending or weak- 
ening the new feudalism 
which had grown up dur- 
ing two centuries through 
the custom of presenting 
appanages to the brothers 
of the king, extended to 
the feudal bishops the ill 
will he professed towards 
the feudal lords. He de- 
tested the Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion as anact that strength- 
ened ecclesiastical feudal- 
ism, and on 27 November, 
1461, he announced to the 
pope its suppression. At 
the same time he pleaded, 
as the demand of his Par- 
liament, that for the future 
the pope should permit the 
collation to ecclesiastical 
benefices to be made either 
wholly or in part through 
the civil power. The Con- 
cordat of 1472 obtained 
from Rome very material 
concessions in this respect. 
At this time, besides “ epis- 
copal Gallicanism”’, against 
which pope and king were 
working together, we may 
trace, in the writings of 
the lawyers of the closing 
years of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the beginnings of a 
“royal Gallicanism’’ which 
taught that in France 
the State should govern the Church. 

The Italian wars undertaken by Charles VIII (1493- 
98), and continued by Louis XII (1498-1515), aided 
by an excellent corps of artillery and all the resources 
of French juria, to assert certain French claims over 
Naples and Milan, did not quite fulfil the dreams of 
the French kings. They had, however, a threefold 
result in the worlds of politics, religion, and art. 
Politically, they led foreign powers to believe that 
France was a menace to the balance of power; and 
hence arose alliances to maintain that balance, such, 
for instance, as the League of Venice (1495) and the 
Holy League (1511-12). From the point of view of 
art they carried a breath of the Renaissance across 
the Alps. And in the religious world they furnished 
France an opportunity on Italian soil of asserting for 
the first time the principles of royal Gallicanism. 
Louis XII and the Emperor Maximilian, supported by 
the opponents of Pope Julius II, convened in Pisa a 
council that threatened the rights of the Holy See. 
Matters looked very serious. The understanding be- 
tween the pope and the French kings hung in the bal- 
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ance. Leo X understood the danger when the victory 
of Marignano opened to Francis I the road to Rome. 
The pope in alarm retired to Bologna, and the Con- 
cordat of 1516, negotiated between the cardinals and 
Duprat, the chancellor, and afterwards approved of 
by the Gicumenical Council of the Lateran, recognized 
the right of the King of France to nominate not only 
to 500 ecclesiastical benefices, as Charles VII had re- 
quested, but to all the benefices in his kingdom. It 
was a fair gift indeed. But if in matters temporal the 
bishops were thus in the king’s hands, their institution 
in matters spiritual was reserved to the pope. Pope 
and king by common agreement thus put an end to 
an episcopal aristocracy such as the Gallicans of the 
great councils had dreamed of. The concordat be- 
tween Leo X and Francis I was tantamount to a 


solemn repudiation of all the anti-Roman work of the - 


great councils of the fifteenth century. The conclu- 
sion of this concordat was one of the reasons why 
France escaped the Reformation. From the moment 
that the disposal of church property, as laid down by 
the concordat, belonged to the civil power, royalty had 
nothing to gain from the Reformation. Whereas the 
kings of England and the German princelings saw in the 
Reformation a chance to gain possession of ecclesiasti- 
cal property, the kings of France, thanks to the con- 
cordat, were already in legal possession of those much- 
envied goods. When Charles V became King of Spain 
(1516) and emperor (1519), thus uniting in his person 
the hereditary possessions of the Houses of Austria and 
Germany, as well as the old domains of the House of 
Burgundy in the Low Countries—uniting, moreover, 
the Spanish Monarchy with Naples, Sicily, Sardinia, 
the Northern parts of Africa, and certain lands in 
America, Francis I inaugurated a struggle between 
France and the House of Austria. After forty-four years 
of war, from the victory of Marignano to the Treaty 
of Cateau-Cambrésis (1515-59), France relinquished 
hopes of retaining possession of Italy, but had wrested 
the Bishoprics of Metz, Toul, and Verdun from the 
empire and had won back possession of Calais. The 
Spaniards were left in possession of Naples and the 
country around Milan, and their influence predomi- 
nated throughout the Italian Peninsula. But the 
dream which Charles V had for a brief moment enter- 
tained of a world-wide empire had been shattered. 

During this struggle against the House of Austria, 
France, for motives of political and military exigency, 
had been obliged to lean on the Lutherans of Ger- 
many, and even on the sultan. The foreign policy of 
France since the time of Francis I has been to seek 
exclusively the good of the nation and no longer to be 
guided by the interests of Catholicism at large. The 
France of the Crusades even became the ally of the 
sultan. But, by a strange anomaly, this new political 
grouping allowed France to continue its protection to 
the Christians of the Hast. In the Middle Ages it 
protected them by force of arms; but since the six- 
teenth century, by treaties called capitulations, the 
first of which was drawn up in 1535. The spirit of 
French policy has changed, but it is always on France 
that the Christian communities of the East rely, and 
this protectorate continues to exist under the Third 
Republic, and has never failed them. 

The early part of the sixteenth century was marked 
by the growth of Protestantism in France, under the 
forms of Lutheranism and of Calvinism. Lutheran- 
ism was the first to make its entry. The minds of 
some in France were already prepared to receive it. 
Six years before Luther’s time, the mathematician 
Lefebvre of Etaples (Faber Stapulensis), a protégé of 
Louis XII and of Francis I, had preached the necessity 
of reading the Scriptures and of “bringing back reli- 
gion to its primitive purity”. A certain number of 
tradesmen, some of whom, for business reasons, had 
travelled in Germany, and a few priests, were in- 
fatuated with the Lutheran ideas. Until 1534, Francis 
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I was almost favourable to the Lutherans, and he even 
proposed to make Melanchthon President of the Col- 
lége de France. But on learning, in 1534, that violent 
placards against the Church of Rome had been posted 
on the same day in many of the large towns, and even 
near the king’s own room in the Chateau d’Amboise, 
he feared a Lutheran plot; an inquiry was ordered, and 
seven Lutherans were condemned to death and burned 
at the stake in Paris. Eminent ecclesiastics like du 
Bellay, Archbishop of Paris, and Sadolet, Bishop of 
Carpentras, deplored these executions and the Vau- 
dois massacre ordered by d’Oppéde, President of the 
Parliament of Aix, in 1545. Laymen, on the other 
hand, who ill understood the Christian gentleness of 
these prelates, reproached them with being slow and 
remiss in putting down heresy; and when, under 
Henry IT, Calvinism crept in from Geneva, a policy of 
persecution was inaugurated. From 1547 to 1550, in 
less than three years, the chambre ardente, a committee 
of the Parliament of Paris, condemned more than 500 
persons to retract their beliefs, to imprisonment, or to 
death at the stake. Notwithstanding this, the Calvin- 
ists, in 1555, were able to organize themselves into 
Churches on the plan of that at Geneva; and, in order 
to bind these Churches more closely together, they 
held a synod at Paris in 1559. There were in France 
at that time seventy-two Reformed Churches; two 
years later, in 1561, the number had increased to 
2000. The methods, too, of the Calvinist propaganda 
had changed. The earlier Calvinists, like the Luther- 
ans, had been artisans and workingmen, but in the 
course of time, in the South and in the West, a number 
of princes and noblemen joined their ranks. Among 
these were two princes of the blood, descendants of 
St. Louis: Anthony of Bourbon, who became King of 
Navarre through his marriage with Jeanne d’Albret, 
and his brother the Prince de Condé. Another name 
of note is that of Admiral de Coligny, nephew of that 
Duke of Montmorency who was the Premier Baron of 
Christendom. Thus it came to pass that in France 
Calvinism was no longer a religious force, but had be- 
come a political and military cabal; and the French 
kings in opposing it were but defending their own 
rights. 

Such was the beginning of the Wars of Religion. 
They had for their starting-point the Conspiracy of 
Amboise (1560) by which the Protestant leaders aimed 
at seizing the person of Francis II, in order to remove 
him from the influence of Francis of Guise. During 
the reigns of Francis II, Charles [X, and Henry III, a 
powerful influence was exercised by the queen-mother, 
who made use of the conflicts between the opposing 
religious factions to establish more securely the power 
of her sons. In 1561 Catharine de’ Medici arranged 
for the Poissy discussion to try and bring about an 
understanding between the two creeds, but during the 
Wars of Religion she ever maintained an equivocal 
attitude between both parties, favouring now the one 
and now the other, until the time came when, fearing 
that Charles [IX would shake himself free of her influ- 
ence, she took a large share of responsibility in the 
odious massacre of St. Bartholomew. There were 
eight of these wars in the space of thirty years. The 
first was started by a massacre of Calvinists at Vassy 
by the troopers of Guise (1 March, 1562), and straight- 
way both parties appealed for foreign aid. Catharine, 
who was at this time working in the Catholic cause, 
turned to Spain; Coligny and Condé turned to Eliza- 
beth of England and handed over to her the port of 
Havre. Thus from the beginning were foreshadowed 
the lines which the Wars of Religion would follow. 
They opened up France to the interference of such 
foreign princes as Elizabeth and Philip II, and to the 
plunder of foreign soldiers, such as those of the Duke 
of Alba and the German troopers (Reiter) called in by 
the Protestants. One after another, these wars ended 
in weak provisional treaties which did not last. Under 
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the banners of the Reformation party or under those 
of the League organized by the House of Guise to 
defend Catholicism, political opinions ranged them- 
selves, and during these thirty years of civil disorder 
monarchical centralization was often in danger of 
overthrow. Had the Guise party prevailed, the trend 
of policy adopted by the French monarchy towards 
Catholicism after the Concordat of Francis I would 
have assuredly been less Gallican. That concordat 
had placed the Church in France and its episcopate in 
the hands of the king. The old episcopal Gallicanism 
which held that the authority of the pope was not 
above that of the Church assembled in council, and the 
royal Gallicanism, which held that the king had no 
superior on earth, not even the pope, were now allied 
against the papal monarchy strengthened by the 
Council of Trent. The consequence of all this was 
that the French kings refused to allow the decisions of 
that council to be published in France, and this refusal 
has never been withdrawn. 

At the end of the sixteenth century it seemed for an 
instant as though the home policy of France was to 
shake off the yoke of Gallican opinions. Feudalism 
had been broken; the people were eager for liberty; the 
Catholics, disheartened by the corruption of the Valois 
court, contemplated elevating to the throne, in suc- 
cession to Henry III, who was childless, a member of 
the powerful House of Guise. In fact, the League had 
asked the Holy See to grant the wish of the people, 
and give France a Guise as king. Henry of Navarre, 
the heir presumptive to the throne, was a Protestant; 
Sixtus V had given him the choice of remaining a 
Protestant, and never reigning in France, or of abjur- 
ing his heresy, receiving absolution from the pope 
himself, and, together with it, the throne of France. 
But there was a third solution possible, and the French 
episcopate foresaw it, namely, that the abjuration 
should be made not to the pope, but to the French 
bishops. Gallican susceptibilities would thus be satis- 
fied, dogmatic orthodoxy would be maintained on the 
French throne, and moreover it would do away with 
the danger to which the unity of France was exposed 
by the proneness of a certain number of Leaguers to 
encourage the intervention of Spanish armies and the 
ambitions of the Spanish king, Philip II, who cherished 
the idea of setting his own daughter on the throne 
of France. 

The abjuration of Henry IV made to the French 
bishops (25 July, 1593) was a victory of Catholicism 
over Protestantism, but none the less it was the vic- 
tory of episcopal Gallicanism over the spirit of the 
League. Canonically, the absolution given by the 
bishops to Henry IV was unavailing, since the pope 
alone could lawfully give it; but politically that ab- 
solution was bound to have a decisive effect. From 
the day that Henry IV became a Catholic, the League 
was beaten. Two French prelates went to Rome to 
erave absolution for Henry. St. Philip Neri ordered 
Baronius—smiling, no doubt, as he did so—to tell 
the pope, whose confessor he, Baronius, was, that 
he himself could not have absolution until he had 
absolved the King of France. And on 17 Septem- 
ber, 1595, the Holy See solemnly absolved Henry 
IV, thereby sealing the reconciliation between the 
French monarchy and the Church of Rome. The 
accession of the Bourbon royal family was a defeat 
for -Protestantism, but at the same time half a vic- 
tory for Gallicanism. Ever since the year 1598 the 
dealings of the Bourbons with Protestantism were 
regulated by the Edict of Nantes. This instrument 
not only accorded to Protestants the liberty of prac- 
tising their religion in their own homes, in those 
towns and villages where it had been established be- 
fore 1597, and in two localities in each bailliage, but 
it also opened to them all employments and created 
mixed tribunals in which the judges were chosen 
equally from among Catholics and Calvinists; it 
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furthermore made them a political power by recog- 
nizing them for eight years as masters of about one 
hundred towns which were known as “places of 
surety’”’ (places de stireté). Under favour of the politi- 
cal clauses of the Edict the Protestants rapidly became 
an imperium in imperio, and in 1627, at La Rochelle, 
they formed an alliance with England to defend, against 
the government of Louis XIII (1610-43), the privi- 
leges of which Cardinal Richelieu, the king’s minister, 
wished to deprive them. The taking of La Rochelle 
by the king’s troops (November, 1628), after a siege 
of fourteen months, and the submission of the Protest- 
ant rebels in the Cévennes, resulted in a royal decision 
which Richelieu called the Grace d’Alais: the Protes- 
tants lost all their political privileges and all their 
“places of surety’’, but on the other hand freedom of 
worship and absolute equality with the Catholics were 
guaranteed them. Both Cardinal Richelieu and his 
successor, Cardinal Mazarin, scrupulously observed 
this guarantee, but under Louis XIV a new policy was 
inaugurated. For twenty-five years the king forbade 
the Protestants everything that the Edict of Nantes 
did not expressly guarantee them, and then, foolishly 
imagining that Protestantism was on the wane, and 
that there remained in France only a few hundred 
obstinate heretics, he revoked the Edict of Nantes 
(1685) and began an oppressive policy against Prot- 
estants, which provoked the rising of the Camisards 
in 1703-05, and which lasted with alternations of 
severity and kindness until 1784, when Louis XVI 
was obliged to give Protestants their civil rights once 
more. The very manner in which Louis XIV, who 
imagined himself the religious head of his kingdom, 
set about the Revocation, was only an application of 
the religious maxims of Gallicanism. 

In the person of Louis XIV, indeed, Gallicanism 
was on the throne. At the States-General, in 1614, 
the tiers état had endeavoured to make the assembly 
commit itself to certain decidedly Gallican declara- 
tions, but the clergy, thanks to Cardinal Duperron, 
had sueceeded in shelving the question; then Riche- 
lieu, careful not to embroil himself with the pope, had 
taken up the mitigated and very reserved form of 
Gallicanism represented by the theologian Duval. 
As for Louis XIV, he considers himself a God on 
earth—his religion is the State’s; every subject who 
does not hold that religion is outside of the State. 
Hence the persecutions of Protestants and of Jansen- 
ists. But at the same time he would never allow 
a papal Bull to be published in France until his Par- 
liament had decided whether it interfered with the 
“liberties’’ of the French Church or the authority of 
the king.. And in 1682 he invited the clergy of France 
to proclaim the independence of the Gallican Church 
in a manifesto of four articles, at least two of which— 
relating to the respective powers of pope and a coun- 
cil—broached questions which only an-cecumenical 
council could decide. In consequence of this a crisis 
arose between the Holy See and Louis XIV which led 
to thirty-five sees being left vacant in 1689. The pol- 
icy of Louis XIV in religious matters was adopted also 
by Louis XV. His way of striking at the Jesuits in 
1763 was in principle the same as that taken by Louis 
XIV to impose Gallicanism on the Church—the royal 
power pretending to mastery over the Church. The 
domestic policy of the seventeenth-century Bourbons, 
aided by Sully, Richelieu, Mazarin, and Louvois, com- 
pleted the centralization of the kingly power. Abroad, _ 
the fundamental maxim of their policy was to keep up 
the struggle against the House of Austria. The result 
of the diplomacy of Richelieu (1624-42) and of Maza- 
rin (1643-1661) was a fresh defeat for the House of 
Austria; French arms were victorious at Rocroi, Fri- 
bourg, Nérdlingen, Lens, Sommershausen (1643-48), 
and, by the Peace of Westphalia (1648) and that of 
the Pyrenees (1659), Alsace, Artois, and Roussillon 
were annexed to French territory. In the struggle 
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Richelieu and Mazarin had the support of the Lu- 
theran princes of Germany and of Protestant countries 
such as the Sweden of Gustavus Adolphus. In fact it 
may be laid down that during the Thirty Years War, 
France upheld Protestantism. Louis XIV, on the 
contrary, who for many years was arbiter of the des- 
tinies of Europe, was actuated by purely religious 
motives in some of his wars. Thus the war against 
Holland, that against the League of Augsburg, and 
his intervention in the affairs of England were in some 
respects the result of a religious policy and of a desire 
to uphold Catholicism in Europe. The expeditions in 
the Mediterranean against the pirates of Barbary have 
all the halo of the old ideals of Christendom—ideals 
which in the days of Louis XIII had haunted the 
mind of Father Joseph, the famous confidant of Riche- 
lieu, and had inspired him with the dream of crusades 
led by France, once the House of Austria should have 
been defeated. 

The long and complex reign of Louis XIV, in spite of 
the disasters which mark its close, gained for France 
possession of Flanders and of Franche-Comté, and saw 
a Bourbon, Philip V, grandson of Louis XIV, seated 
on the throne of Spain. The seventeenth century in 
France was par excellence a century of Catholic awak- 
ening. A number of bishops set about reforming 
their dioceses according to the rules laid down by the 
Council of Trent, though its decrees did not run offi- 
cially in France. The example of Italy bore fruit all 
over the country. Cardinal de la Rochefoucauld, 
Bishop of Clermont and afterwards of Senlis, had 
made the acquaintance of St. Charles Borromeo. 
Francis Taurugi, a companion of St. Philip Neri, was 
Archbishop of Avignon. St. Francis de Sales Chris- 
tianized lay society by his “Introduction to the 
Devout Life’’, which he wrote at the request of 
Henry IV. Cardinal de Bérulle and his disciple de 
Condren founded the Oratory.’ St. Vincent de Paul, 
in founding the Priests of the Mission, and M. Olier, 
in founding the Sulpicians, prepared the uplifting 
of the secular clergy and the development of the 
grands séminaires. It was the period, too, when 
France began to build up her colonial empire, when 
Samuel de Champlain was founding prosperous settle- 
ments in Acadia and Canada. At the suggestion of 
Pére Coton, confessor to Henry IV, the Jesuits fol- 
lowed in the wake of the colonists; they made Quebec 
the capital of all that country, and gave it a French- 
man, Mgr. de Montmorency-Laval, as its first bishop. 
The first apostles of the Iroquois were the French 
Jesuits, Lallemant and de Brébeuf; and it was the 
French missionaries, as much as the traders who 
opened postal communication over 500 leagues of 
country between the French colonies of Louisiana 
and Canada. In China the French Jesuits, by their 
scientific labours, gained a real influence at Court 
and converted at least one Chinese prince. Lastly, 
from the beginning of this same seventeenth cen- 
tury, under the protection of Gontaut-Biron, Mar- 
quis de Salignac, Ambassador of France, dates the es- 
tablishment of the Jesuits at Smyrna, in the Archi- 
pelago, in Syria, and at Cairo. A Capuchin, Pére 
Joseph du Tremblay, Richelieu’s confessor, established 
many Capuchin foundations in the East. A pious 
Parisian lady, Madame Ricouard, gave a sum of 
money for the erection of a bishopric at Babylon, and 
its first bishop was a French Carmelite, Jean Duval. 

_ St. Vincent de Paul sent the Lazarists into the galleys 
and prisons of Barbary, and among the islands of 
Madagascar, Bourbon, Mauritius, and the Mascarenes, 
to take possession of them in the name of France. On 
the advice of the Jesuit Father de Rhodes, Propa- 
ganda and France decided to erect bishoprics in 
Annam, and in 1660 and in 1661 three French bish- 
ops, Frangois Pallu, Pierre Lambert de Lamothe, and 
Cotolendi, set out for the East. It was the activity of 
the French missionaries that paved the way for the 
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visit of the Siamese envoys to the court of Louis 
XIV. In 1663 the Seminary for Foreign Missions was 
founded, and in 1700 the Société des Missions Etran- 
géres received its approved constitution, which has 
never been altered. 

To repeat a saying of Ferdinand Brunetiére, the 
eighteenth century was the least Christian and the 
least French century in the history of France. Reli- 
giously speaking, the alliance of parliamentary Galli- 
canism with Jansenism weakened the idea of religion 
in an atmosphere already threatened by the philoso- 
phers, and although the monarchy continued to keep 
the style and title of “Most Christian”, unbelief and 
libertinage were harboured, and at times defended, at 
the court of Louis XV (1715-74), in the salons, and 
among the aristocracy. Politically, the traditional 
strife between France and the House of Austria ended, 


‘about the middle of the eighteenth century, with the 


famous Renversement des Alliances (see CHOISEUL, 
Errenne-Francois, Duc pr; Fteury, ANpDRk-HER- 
CULE DE). This century is filled with that struggle be- 
tween France and England which may be called the 
second Hundred Years War, during which England 
had for anally Frederick II, King of Prussia, a country 
which was then rapidly rising in importance. The 
command of the sea was at stake. In spite of men like 
Dupleix, Lally-Tollendal, and Montcalm, France 
lightly abandoned its colonies by successive treaties, 
the most important of which was the Treaty of Paris 
(1763). The acquisition of Lorraine (1766) and the 
purchase of Corsica from the Genoese (1768) were 
poor compensations for these losses; and when, under 
Louis XVI, the French navy once more lifted its head, 
it helped in the revolt of the English colonies in Amer- 
ica, and thus seconded the emancipation of the United 
States (1778-83). 

The movement of thought of which Montesquieu, 
Voltaire, Rousseau, and Diderot, each in his own 
fashion, had been protagonists, an impatience pro- 
voked by the abuses incident to a too centralized 
monarchy, and the yearning for equality which was 
deeply agitating the French people, all prepared the 
explosion of the French Revolution. That upheaval 
has too long been regarded as a break in the history of 
France. The researches of Albert Sorel have proved 
that the diplomatic traditions of the old regime were 
perpetuated under the Revolution; the idea of the 
State’s ascendancy over the Church, which had actu- 
ated the ministers of Louis XIV and the adherents of 
the Parliament—the parlementaires—in the days of 
Louis XV, reappears with the authors of the “Civil 
Constitution of the Clergy’, even as the centralizing 
spirit of the old monarchy reappears with the adminis- 
trative officialsand the commissaries of the Convention. 
It is easier to cut off a king’s head than to change the 
mental constitution of a people. 

The Constituent Assembly (5 re 1789-30 Sep- 
tember, 1791) rejected the motion of the Abbé d’Eymar 
declaring the Catholic religion to be the religion of the 
State, but it did not thereby mean to place the Catho- 
lic religion on the same level as other religions. Voul- 
land, addressing the Assembly on the seemliness of 
having one dominant religion, declared that the Cath- 
olic religion was founded on too pure a moral basis not 
to be given the first place. Article 10 of the “ Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man” (August, 1789) proclaimed 
toleration, stipulating “that no one ought to be inter- 
fered with because of his opinions, even’ religious, 
provided that their manifestation does not disturb 
public order” (pourvu que leur manifestation ne 
trouble pas l’ordre public établi par 14). It was by 
virtue of the suppression of feudal privileges, and 
in accordance with the ideas professed by the lawyers 
of the old regime where church property was in ques- 
tion that the Constituent Assembly abolished tithes 
and confiscated the possessions of Be Church, replac- 
ing them by an annual grant from the treasury. The 
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“Civil Constitution of the Clergy” was a more serious 
interference with the life of French Catholicism, and it 
was drawn up at the instigation of Jansenist lawyers. 
Without referring to the pope, it set up a new division 
into dioceses, gave the voters, no matter who they 
might be, a right to nominate parish priests and 
ialope, ordered metropolitans to take charge of the 
canonical institution of their suffragans, and forbade 
the bishops to seek a Bull of confirmation in office 
from Rome. The Constituent Assembly required all 
priests to swear to obey this constitution, which re- 
ceived the unwilling sanction of Louis XVI, 26 Decem- 
ber, 1790, and was condemned by Pius VI. By Briefs 
dated 10 March and 13 April, Pope Pius VI forbade 
the priests to take the oath, and the majority obeyed 
him. Against these “unsworn” (insermentés) or “re- 
fractory”’ priests a period of persecution soon began. 
The Legislative Assembly (1 October, 1791-21 Sep- 
tember, 1792), while it prepared the way for the 
republic which both the great parties (the Mountain 
and the Girondists) equally 
wished, only aggravated the 
religious difficulty. On 29 
November, 1791, it decreed 
that those priests who had not 
accepted the “Civil Constitu- 
tion” would be required within 
a week to swear allegiance to 
the nation, to the law, and to 
the king, under pain of having 
their allowances stopped and of 
being held as suspects. The 
king refused to approve this, 
and (26 August, 1792) it de- 
ereed that all refractory priests 
should leave France under pain 
of ten years’ imprisonment or 
transportation to Guiana. 

The Convention (21 Septem- 
ber, 1792-26 October, 1795), 
which proclaimed the Republic 
and caused Louis XVI to be 
executed (21 January, 1793), 
followed a very tortuous policy 
towards religion. Asearlyas 13 
November, 1792, Cambon, in 
the name of the Financial Com- 
mittee, announced to the Con- 
vention that he would speedily 
submit a scheme of general re- 
form including the Sop aaoe of the appropriation for 
religious worship, which, he asserted, ‘‘cost the republic 
100,000,000 livres annually”. The Jacobins opposed 
this scheme as premature, and Robespierre declared 
it derogatory to public morality. During the first 
eight months of its existence the policy of the Con- 
vention was to maintain the “Civil Constitution” 
and to increase the penalties against “refractory” 
priests who were suspected of complicity in the Vendée 
rising. A decree dated 18 March, 1793, punished 
with death all compromised priests. It no longer 
aimed at refractory priests only, but any ecclesiastic 
accused of disloyalty (incivisme) by any six citizens 
became liable to transportation. In the eyes of the 
Revolution there were no longer good priests and bad 
priests; for the sans-culottes every priest was a suspect. 

Then, from the provinces, stirred up by the propa- 
ganda of André Dumont, Chaumette, and Fouché, 
there began the movement of dechristianization. The 
constitutional bishop, Gobel, abdicated in November, 
1793, together with his vicars-general. At the feast of 
Liberty which took place in Notre-Dame on 10 Novem- 
ber an altar was set up to the Goddess of Reason, and 
the church of Our Lady became the temple of that 
_ goddess. Some days after this a deputation attired in 
priestly vestments, in mockery of Catholic worship, 
paraded before the Convention. The Commune of 
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Paris, on 24 November, 1793, with Chaumette as its 
spokesman, demanded the closing of all churches. 
But the Committee of Public Safety was in favour of 
temporizing, to avoid frightening the populace and 
scandalizing Europe. On 21 November, 1793, Robes- 
pierre, speaking from the Jacobin tribune of the Con- 
vention, protested against the violence of the dechris- 
tianizing party, and in December the Committee of 
Public Safety induced the Convention to pass a decree 
assuring liberty of worship, and forbidding the closing 
of the Catholic churches. Everywhere throughout the 
provinces civil war was breaking out between the 
peasants, who clung to their faith and religion, and the 
fanatics of the Revolution, who, in the name of patriot- 
ism threatened, as they said, by the priests, were 
overturning the altars. According to the locality in 
which they happened to be, the propagandists either 
encouraged or hindered this violence against religion; 
but even in the very bitterest days of the Terror there 
was never a moment when Catholic worship was sup- 
pressed throughout France. 
When Robespierre had sent 
the partisans of Hébert and of 
Danton to the scaffold, he at- 
tempted to set up in France 
what he called la religion de 
UEtre Supréme. Liberty of 
conscience was suppressed, but 
atheism wasalso a crime. Quot- 
ing the words of Rousseau 
about the indispensable dog- 
mas, Robespierre had himself 
acclaimed asa religious leader, a 
pontiff, and a dictator; and the 
worship of the Etre Supréme 
was held up by his supporters 
as the religious embodiment of 
patriotism. But after the 9th 
of Thermidor Cambon proposed 
once more the principle of sep- 
aration between Church and 
State, and it was decided that 
henceforth the Republic would 
not pay the expenses of any 
form of worship (18 Septem- 
ber, 1794). The Convention 
next voted the laicization of 
the primary schools, and the 
establishment, at intervals of 
ten days, of feasts called fétes 
décadaires. When Bishop Grégoire in a speech ven- 
tured to hope that Catholicism would some day spring 
up anew, the Convention protested. Nevertheless the 
people in the provinces were anxious that the clergy . 
should resume their functions, and “constitutional”’ 
priests, less in danger than others, rebuilt the altars 
here and there throughout the country. _ In February, 
1795, Boissy-d’Anglas carried a measure of religious 
liberty, and the very next day Mass was said in all the 
chapels of Paris. On Easter Sunday, 1795, in the same 
city which a few months before had applauded the 
worship of Reason, almost every shop closed its doors. 
In May, 1795, the Convention restored the churches 
for worship, on condition that the pastors should sub- 
mit to the laws of the State; in September, 1795, less 
than a month before its dissolution, it regulated lib- 
erty of worship by a police law, and enacted severe 
penalties against priests liable to transportation or 
imprisonment who should venture back on French 
soil. The Directory (27 October, 1795-9 November, 
1799), which succeeded the Convention, imposed on all 
religious ministers (Fructidor, Year V) the obliga- 
tion of swearing hatred to royalty and anarchy. A 
certain number of “ papist”’ priests took the oath and 
the “papist” religion was thus established here and 
there, though it continued to be disturbed by the inces- 
sant arbitrary acts of interference on the part of the 
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administrative staff of the Directory, who by individ- 
ual warrants deported priests charged with inciting to 
disturbance. In this way 1657 French, and 8235 Bel- 
gian, priests were driven into exile. The aim of the 
Directory was to substitute for Catholicism the culte 
décadaire, and for Sunday observance the rest on the 
décadis, or tenth days. In Paris fifteen churches were 
given over to this cult. The Directory also favoured 
the unofficial attempt of Chemin, the writer, and a few 
of his friends to set up a kind of national Church under 
the name of “Theophilanthropy”; but Theophilan- 
thropy and the culte décadaire, while they disturbed 
the Church, did not satisfy the needs of the people for 
priests, altars, and the traditional festivals. 

All these were restored by the Concordat of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, who became Consul for ten years on 
4 November, 1799. The Concordat assured to French 
Catholicism, in spite of the interpolation of the articles 
organiques, a hundred years of peace. The conduct of 
Napoleon I, when he became emperor (18 May, 1804), 
towards Pius VII was most offensive to the papacy; 
but even during those years when Napoleon was ill- 
treating Pius VII and keeping him a prisoner, Catholi- 
cism in France was reviving and expanding day by 
day. Numerous religious congregations came to life 
again or grew up rapidly, often under the guidance 
of simple priests or humble women. ‘The Sisters of 
the Christian Schools of Mercy, who work in hospitals 
and schools, date from 1802, as do also the Sisters of 
Providence of Langres; the Sisters of Mercy of Mon- 
tauban from 1804; the Sisters of the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus at St-Julien-du-Gua date from 1805. In 1806 
we have the Sisters of Reuilly-sur-Loire, founded by 
the Abbé Dujarie; the Sisters of St. Regis at Aubenas, 
founded by the Abbé Therne; the Sisters of Notre- 
Dame de Bon Secours at-Charly; the Sisters of Mercy 
of Billom. The Sisters of Wisdom founded by Blessed 
Grignon de Montfort remodelled their institutions at 
this time in La Vendée, and Madame Dupleix was 
founding at Lyons and at Dorat the Confraternity of 
Mary and Joseph for visiting the prisons. 
1807 saw the coming of the Sisters of Christian Teach- 
ing and Nursing (de l’Instruction chrétienne et des 
Malades) of St-Gildas-des-Bois founded by the Abbé 
Deshayes, and the great teaching order of the Sisters 
of Ste-Chrétienne of Metz. In 1809 there appeared 
in Aveyron the Sisters of the Blessed Virgin Mary; in 
1810, the Sisters of St. Joseph of Vaur (Ardéche), the 
Sisters Hospitallers of Rennes, and the Sisters of St. 
Joseph of Cluny.—Such was the fruit of eight years 
of religious revival, and the list could easily be con- 
tinued through the years that followed. 

In the Wars of the Revolution, which began 20 
April, 1792, the French missionary qualities which, 
under the old regime, had been employed in the service 
of the Christian ideal were consecrated to “the Rights 
of Man’’ and to emancipating the people from “the 
tyrants’’; but in the Napoleonic Wars which followed, 
these very peoples, fired with principles of liberty 
which had come to them from France, expressed their 
newly developed national consciousness in a struggle 
against French armies. In this way the propaganda 
of the Revolution had in the end a disastrous reac- 
tion on the very country where its ideals originated. 
During the nineteenth century France was destined to 
undertake several wars for the emancipation of na- 
tionalities—the Greek War (1827-28) under the Res- 
toration; the Italian War (1859) under the Second 
Empire—and it was in the name of the principle of 
nationality that the Second Empire allowed German 
unity to grow until, in 1870, it had reached its full 
growth at the expense of France. 

Under the Restoration parliamentary government 
was introduced into France. The Revolution of July, 
1830, the “liberal”? and “bourgeois” revolution, as- 
serted against the absolutism of Charles X those 
rights which had been guaranteed to Frenchmen by 
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the Constitution—the “Charte’’ as it was called—and 
brought to the throne Louis Philippe, Duke of Orléans, 
during whose reign, as “King of the French’’, the 
establishment of French rule in Algeria was finally 
completed. One of the most admirable charitable 
institutions of French origin dates from the July 
Monarchy, namely the Little Sisters of the Poor begun 
(1840) by Jeanne Jugan, Fanchon Aubert, Marie 
Jamet, and Virginie Trédaniel, poor working-women 
who formed themselves into an association to take 
care of one blind old woman. In 1900 the congrega- 
tion thus begun counted more than 3000 Little Sisters 
distributed among 250 to 260 houses all over the 
world, and caring for 28,000 old people. Under the 
July Monarchy, also, the conferences of St. Vincent. 
de Paul were founded, the first of them at Paris, in 
May, 1833, by pious laymen under the prompting of 
Ozanam, for the material and moral assistance of poor 
families; in 1900 there were in France alone 1224 of 
these conferences, and in the whole world 5000. In 
1895 the city of Paris had 208 conferences caring for 
7908 families. 'The mean annual receipts of the con- 
ferences of St. Vincent de Paul in the whole of France 
amount to 2,198,566 franes ($440,000.00 or £88,000), 
and the mean annual expenditure 2,221,035 francs 
($444,000.00 or £88,800). In 1906 the receipts of the 
conferences all over the world amounted to 13,453,228. 
franes ($2,690,645), and their expenditures to 13,541,- 
504 frances ($2,708,300), while, to meet extraordinary 
demands, they had a reserve balance of 3,069,154 
francs ($613,830). The annual expenditure always ex- 
ceeds the amount annually received. As Cardinal 
Regnier was fond of saying, “The conferences have 
taken the vow of poverty.” 

The Revolution of February, 1848, against Louis. 
Philippe and Guizot, his minister, who wished to 
maintain a property qualification for the suffrage, led 
to the establishment of the Second Republic and 
universal suffrage. By granting liberty of teaching 
(Lot Falloux), and by sending an army to Rome to 
assist Pius IX, it earned the gratitude of Catholics. 
At this point in history, when so many social and 
democratic aspirations were being agitated, the 
social efficaciousness of Christian thought was dem- 
onstrated by the Vicomte de Melun, who developed 
the “Société Charitable’? and the “Annales de la 
Charité’’ and carried a law on old-age pensions and 
mutual benefit societies; and by Le Prévost, founder of 
the Congregation of the Brothers of St. Vincent de 
Paul, who, leading a religious life in the garb of lay- 
men, visited among the working classes. 

The Second Empire, the issue of Louis Napoléon 
Bonaparte’s coup d’état (2 December, 1851), affirmed 
universal suffrage and thus secured the victory of 
French democracy; but it reduced parlementarisme to 
an insignificant role, the Plébiscite being employed as 
an ordinary means of ascertaining the will of the 
people. It was the Second Empire, too, that gave 
Nizza, Savoy, and Cochin-China to France. 

Tue Tuirp Repvus.ic, tumultuously proclaimed, 4 
September, 1870, on the ruins of the Empire over- 
thrown at Sedan, was victorious, thanks to Thiers and 
to the Army of Versailles, over the Parisian outbreak 
called the Commune (March—May, 1871). Effectively 
defined by the Constitution of 1875, it had to acquiesce 
in the Treaty of Frankfort (1871) by which Alsace and 
Lorraine were ceded to Germany. On the other hand 
it enriched the colonial possessions, or the sphere of 
influence, of France by the acquisition of Tongking, 
Tunis, and Madagascar. Under the Third Republic a 

arliamentary system with two chambers was estab- 
Fished on the double principle of a responsible ministry 


and a president above all responsibility, the latter 


elected by the two chambers for a period of seven years. 
Thiers, MacMahon, Jules Grévy, Sadi-Carnot, Félix 


Faure, Emile Loubet, Armand Falliéres have been suc- . 


cessively at the head of the French State since 1870. 
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Through all these changes of government French 
foreign policy, either knowingly or by force of habit 
and precedent, has been of service to the Catholic 
Church, service amply repaid by the Church in per- 
petuating in some measure the Christian ideal of 
earlier times. The Crimean War, undertaken (1855) 
by Napoleon III, originated in the desire to protect 
Latin Christians in Palestine, the clients of France, 
against Russian encroachments. During the course 
of the nineteenth century French diplomacy at Rome 
and in the East has aimed at safeguarding the pre- 
rogatives of France as patron of Oriental Christen- 
dom, and of thus justifying the traditional trust of the 
Orientals in the “ Franks” as the natural champions of 
Christianity in the Ottoman Empire. French influ- 
ence in this field was threatened by Austria, Italy, and 
Germany in turn; the first of these powers alleged 
certain treaties with the sultan, dating from the 
eighteenth century, as giving it the right to defend 
Catholic interests at the Sublime Porte; the other two 
made repeated efforts to induce Italian and German 
missionaries to seek protection from their own consuls 
rather than those of France. But on 22 May, 1888; 
the cireular “ Aspera rerum conditio’’, signed by Car- 
inal Simeoni, Prefect of the Propaganda, commanded 
all missionaries to respect the prerogatives of France 
as their protecting power. Even at the present time, 
in spite of the separation of Church and State, the 
diplomacy of the Third Republic in the East enjoys 
the prestige acquired by the France of St. Louis and 
Francis I. And amid all the ideas and tendencies of 
“laicization”’ this protectorate continues to exist as 
a relic and a right of Christian France.—“ Anticlerical- 
ism is not an article for exportation’’, said Gambetta, 
and up to within recent years this has always been the 
motto of Republican France. In spite of the con- 
stant threats under which the congregations have 
lived during the Third Republic, it is unquestionable 
that certain important institutes have seen the num- 
ber of their members increase notably. This is 
illustrated by the following table:— 


Members 
Institute 

1879 1900 
Société des Missions Etrangéres 480 1200 
Sisters of St. Joseph of Cluny 2067 4000+ 
Daughters of Wisdom 3600 4650 
Sisters of St. Paul of Chartres 1119 1732 
Brothers of St. Gabriel 791 1350 
Little Brothers of Mary 3600 4850 
Little Sisters of the Poor 2683 3073 
Brothers of the Holy Ghost 515 902 


Taine has proved that vocations to the religious life 
increased remarkably in the France of the nineteenth 
century, when they were entirely spontaneous, as 
compared with the France of the eighteenth century, 
when many families, for worldly reasons, placed their 
daughters in convents. 

Missionary FRANCE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
—The reawakening of English Catholicism at the be- 

inning of the nineteenth century was in some measure 
fie to the influence of the French refugee clergy whom 
the Revolution had driven into exile. And when, in 
1789, in the United States of America, John Carroll was 
named Bishop of Baltimore, it was to the Sulpician 
Fathers that he appealed to establish his seminary, 
thus preparing for the part which that splendid insti- 
tute of French priests was to take, and still continues 
to play, in building up the Church in America. The 
discussion between Monsignor Dubourg, Bishop of 
New Orleans, and Madame Petit, a widow of Lyons, on 
the spiritual needs of Louisiana (1815), and the letter 
written by the Abbé Jaricot to his sister Pauline, who 
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also lived at Lyons, on the poverty of the foreign 
missions (1819), led these two ladies to organize, each 
independently of the other, societies for the collection 
of alms from the faithful for the propagation of Chris- 
tianity, and from these first feeble beginnings was 
born, 3 May, 1822, the great work known to English- 
speaking Catholics as the “Propaganda of Lyons”. 
In 1898 this society collected from one country or 
another, 6,700,921 franes ($1,140,180.00 or £228,000) 
for missionary purposes. Of this sum no less than 
4,077,085 frances was contributed by France alone, 
while, in 1908, owing to the many needs of the Church 
at home, France’s contribution fell from 6,402,586 
frances to 3,082,131 francs. In 1898 the work of the 
Sainte-Enfance (The Holy Childhood), also of French 
origin, which aspires to save both the bodies and the 
souls of Chinese children, collected 3,615,845 francs 
(about $723,000.00 or £145,000), of which 1,094,092 
frances came from France alone, while in 1908-09, for 
the reason referred to above, French generosity could 
only contribute 813,952 frances to this work, the gen- 
eral receipts of which amounted to 3,761,954 francs. 
That work in 1907-08 helped in 236 missions, 1171 
orphanages, 7372 schools, and 2480 manual-training 
establishments. In 1898, again, L’Ciuvre des Ecoles 
d’Orient, an association for supplying schools in the 
East, collected in France 584,056 franes, in 1907 it 
collected in France 243,634 francs, amd in other 
countries only 27,596 franes. In 1898 the Society of 
African Missions collected 50,000 franes, the Anti- 
Slavery Society, 120,000 franes, while the Good-Friday 
alms for the maintenance of the Holy Land amounted 
to 122,000 franes, making in all, for the year 1898, a 
total of 6,047,231 franes contributed by France to 
foreign missionaries without distinction of nationality. 

But France furnishes not money only but men and 
women to these missions. On the eve of the Law of 
1901 the Abbé Kannengieser compiled the following 
approximate estimates of the religious, men and 
ae of French nationality engaged in mission 
work:— 


Société des Missions Etrangéres........... 1200 
DOCKS U i Olid CSUS ser onnisys age ca) spstee fi e,/anous sae. 2:3 750 
HSE Z AL ISIS LS are ee Ne Arar owe oas relraharca cake) Searenilee Ske 500 
Augustinians of the Assumption........... 216 
Brothers of the Christian Schools.......... 813 
GS FY CENA pete e csc oh0yeiens= a oy ie choinds 5 Oo) nH0s 160 
LD) GATINEAU ae arty cx ras akoticoor Sov ic alle: erelioce aye.teiors 80 
Missionaries of St. Francis de Sales........ 60 
Gane bite Sap mee roe ate wool atsbet ateines ote. Bo eacnevuaareee 14 
IVa PISTAIS Us secatenatanscar waits Pate serait Cod ous, ues lsiteecdae 80 
Tattle Brothersof Mary. ....:.2...¢ 2% cos ee 359 
Oblates of St. Francis de Sales............ 25 
(EIPANEISCATIN Se Ae Mera alncaysio Riches ater 95 
Fathers of the Holy Spirit................ 429 
Wohi Get HG Hers ence ave suet ioie ov ah oe kav aiclctonete rs c= 500 
FR TRIG ATI MNELESLOTIS sieiaste maltasiusteldue aesucicetat aor 123 
Oblates of Mary Immaculate........-..... 400 
EAT ISS a pemcye fick auls Chavet sities Ore crapepstaneeee 320 
(DiC PUS PH AENEAN y apace ocos, steht iain spd dea 80 
Missionariesiol Marya ianneie cosetsis dept oes 46 
Brothers at Sta Gabriel jis asics eres tery sues 53 
DRE SI UORIS USS ee vote oye oh ouc Ne iota nous euenone ts 100 
IPriestsiOb Betnarrainy aso. acim cnc romdenisrs.- 80 
Christian Brothers of Ploérmel............ 272 
Christian Brothers of the Sacred Heart..... 346 


Missionaries of the Sacred Heart........... 27 


SuUMACIaT MPO OTSa fiat. oes aaleis ace etuiete einer es 30 
Congregation of Holy Cross............-.. 40 
Ha Gherseol MOTO i ae sore isuec! = 4, oes fetoenissoney< ee 21 
Children of Mary Immaculate............. 15 


Brothers of Our Lady of the Annunciation. 60 


Brothers of the Holy Family.............. 40 
Benedictines of La-Pierre-qui-Vire......... 25 
Pathersof tua Salette cis « xb.ctess' resacse ace stersve 5 
TEPAPPIsts. voce. spe sien osie ss Ma tatie Mieke 21 


A similar list of the women engaged in religious 
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work on the missions, drawn up on the eve of the Law 
of 1901, gave a grand total of 7745 religious men and 
9150 religious women supplied by France alone for 
this work. The Missions Htrangéres in 1908 had in 
its missions 37 bishops, 1371 missionaries, 778 native 
priests, 3050 catechists, 45 seminaries, 2081 seminary 
students, 305 religious men, 4075 religious women, 
2000 Chinese virgins, 5700 churches and chapels, 347 
créches and orphanages, sheltering 20,409 children, 
484 pharmacies and dispensaries, 108 hospitals ‘and 
lepers’ asylums. Within the same year (1908) it 
brought about the baptism of 33,169 adults and 
139,956 infants. At Jerusalem Cardinal Lavigerie 
founded in 1855 the seminary of St. Anne for Oriental 
rites; the French Dominicans, founded in 1890, at 
Jerusalem, a school for Biblical study, and on the 
northwest coast of Asia Minor, near Constantinople, 
the French Assumptionists reorganized the Uniat 
Greek Church, and prepared the way for the suc- 
cess of the Eucharistic Congress of 1893, pre- 
sided over by the French Cardinal Langénieux, as 
legate of Pope Leo XIII, at which Christians of the 
many Oriental rites were assembled. For the Lebanon 
district, French Jesuits have a school at Beirut with 
520 students, for the most part medical, and a printing 
press unrivalled for its Arabic printing. Besides this 
they have 195 elementary schools about their univer- 
sity. At Smyrna French Lazarists have a congrega- 
tion of 16,000 Catholics where, in 1800, there were 
only 3000. In Syria alone, the French schools, or 
schools under French influence, have upwards of 
19,000 pupils, and in the vilayet of Smyrna nearly 
3000 pupils. The schools of the French Capuchins in 
Palestine have 1000 pupils; those of the French 
Jesuits in European Turkey, 7000 pupils. 

In 1860 France intervened in behalf of the Chris- 
tians of the East, who were menaced by the fanaticism 
of Turks, Arabs, and Druses. It was on this occasion 
that Fuad Pasha is reported to have said, pointing to 
some religious who were present, “I do not fear the 
40,000 bayonets you have at Damascus, but I do fear 
those sixty robes there”. At Mosul, some French 
Dominicans, assisted by Sisters of the Presentation of 
Tours, have had a residence since 1856; they have 
established hospitals, workshops, and dispensaries 
all over Mesopotamia, as well as a Syro-Chaldean 
seminary. These missionaries won back to Christian 
unity, under the pontificate of Leo XIII, 50,000 Nes- 
torians and 30,000 Armenian Gregorians. In like 
manner, twenty-six Jesuits of the province of Lyons 
have been building schools throughout Armenia dur- 
ing the past thirty years. The old See of Babylon 
was replaced in 1844 by the See of Bagdad where a 
French bishop rules over 90,000 Catholics of various 
rites. In Persia the French Lazarists have a congrega- 
tion of 8000 faithful, where, in 1840, there were only 
400. The French Capuchins established at Aden are 
breaking ground in Arabia. French Jesuits are evan- 
gelizing Ceylon. Under the priests of the Missions 
Etrangéres, who are assisted by five communities of 
religious women, the number of Catholics in Pon- 
dicherry increased tenfold during the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Priests of St. Francis de Sales of Annecy have 
had charge of the vicariate of Vizagapatam since 1849. 
The city of Bombay alone has no fewer than twenty- 
seven conferences of St. Vincent de Paul. In Burma 
the priests of the Missions Etrangéres minister to 40,000 
Catholics, where there were only 5000 in 1800. The 
mission of Siam, made famous by Fénelon, and ruined 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century, numbers 
to-day more than 20,000 souls. And at the Penang 
Seminary French priests are forming a native clergy. 
The nine French missions of Tongking and Cochin- 
China have 650,000 Catholics. It was a missionary, 
Mgr Puginier, who, from 1880 to 1892, did so much to 
open up those regions to French exploration. “ Were 
it not for the missionaries and the Christians”, a 
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Malay pirate once said, “the French in Tongking 
would be as helpless as crabs without legs.”’ 

China is the mission-field of Jesuits, Lazarists, and 
French priests of the Missions Ktrangéres. The French- 
Corean dictionary published by’ the priests of the 
Missions Etrangéres; the works on Chinese philology, 
begun in the eighteenth century by the Jesuit Amiot, 
and carried on in the nineteenth by the French Jesuits 
in their Chinese printing establishment at Zi-ka-wei; 
the researches in natural science made in China by the 
Lazarist David and the Jesuits Heude, Desgodins, 
Dechevrens; the work accomplished in the fields of 
astronomy and meteorology by the French Jesuits at 
Zi-ka-wei—all these achievements of French mission- 
aries have won the applause of the learned world. In 
the nineteenth century the recovery of Japan to the 
Church was begun by Mgr Forcade, afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Aix, and French Marianists are labouring to 
build up a native Japanese clergy. 

In Oceanica, since the year 1836, when Chanel, 
Bataillon, and a few other Marists came to take posses- 
sion of the thousands of islands scattered between 
Japan and New Zealand, the work of evangelizing has 
gone on through Australia, New Zealand, the Wallis 
Islands, New Caledonia, the New Hebrides, and Syd- 
ney Island. The Fathers of the Sacred Heart of 
Issoudun are in the Gilbert Isles; the Fathers of Pic- 
pus are working in the Hawaiian Islands, Tahiti, and 
the Marquesas. The fame of Father Damien (Joseph 
Damien de Veuster), one of the Picpus Fathers, the 
apostle of the lepers at Molokai, has spread through- 
out the world. 

In Africa Father Libermann (a converted Alsatian 
Jew) and his Congregation of the Holy Ghost and the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary undertook, in 1840, the 
evangelization of the black race. It has now spread 
over the whole of that pagan continent; and the mis- 
sions established by Mgr Augouard in Ubangi are in 
the very heart of the cannibal districts. Jesuits, Holy 
Ghost Fathers, and Lazarists are working in Madagas- 
car; Jesuits are established along the Zambesi River, 
and the African Missionaries of Lyons have settle- 
ments around the Gulf of Guinea, at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and at Dahomey, while the Oblates of Mary are 
in Natal. In Senegal Mother Anne-Marie Javouhey, 
foundress of the Sisters of St. Joseph of Cluny—she of 
whom Louis Philippe said: “Madame Javouhey c’est 
un grand homme’’—opened the first French schools in 
1820, and set on foot the first attempts at agriculture 
in that region. In Egypt French Jesuits have two 
colleges; the Lyons Missionaries, one; the Brothers of 
the Christian Schools teach more than 1000 pupils; 
and 60 parish schools, with more than 3000 children, 
are under the care of French sisterhoods. French 
Lazarists minister to 13,000 souls in Abyssinia. The 
ecclesiastical province of Algeria, which in 1800 reck- 
oned 4000 souls, had at the time of Cardinal Lavi- 
gerie’s death 400,000, with 500 priests, 260 churches 
or chapels, and 230 schools, while Tunis, which in 1800 
had contained but 2000 Catholics, numbered 27,000, 
ministered to by 153 religious in 22 parishes. The 
Brothers of the Christian Schools were the pioneers of 
the French language in Tunis, as they had been 
throughout the Ottoman Empire from Constantinople 
to Cairo, and the Congregation of the White Fathers, 
who sent out their first ten missionaries from Algiers 
on the 17th of April, 1878, towards equatorial Africa, 
founded, in Uganda and along Tae Tanganyika, 
Christian communities, one of which, in May, 1886, 
gave to the Faith 150 martyrs. 

Side by side with this peaceful conquest of the 
African Continent by the initiative of a French car- 
dinal, a place of honour must be given to the wonder- 
ful part played in the colonization and development 


of French Guiana, since the year 1828, by Mother Ja- - 
vouhey, of whose efforts in Senegal we have already - 


spoken. It was she, who under the July Monarchy, 
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and at the request of the Government, undertook in 
Guiana the work of civilizing the unfortunate negroes 
taken by the men-of-war from the captured slave ships, 
and whom she eventually employed as free workmen. 
Her example alone would suffice to refute the slander so 
often repeated that the French are notacolonizing race. 

Only in one part of the world—the East—is this vast 
missionary movement aided, however slightly, by the 
French Treasury. In the Levant a certain number of 
church schools receive state aid as a help to the spread- 
ing of the French language, but of late years these 
subventions have been opposed and diminished. On 
12 December, 1906, M. Dubief, in moving the Budget 
of Foreign Affairs, proposed to suppress the sums 
voted in aid of schools conducted by religious congre- 

ations in the Hast. M. Pichon, Minister of Foreign 

ffairs, promised to hasten the work of laicization, and 
by means of this promise he secured the continuation 
of the credit of 92,000 francs. It is a matter for regret 
that the aim of the Chambers for some years past has 
been to cut down the assistance given by France to 
these religious schools, and to create in the East 
French educational institutions of a purely secular 
character. M. Marcel Charlot, in 1906, and M. Au- 
lard, in 1907, the one in the name of the State, the 
other in the interest of la Mission Laique, made a crit- 
ical study of our religious schools in the East, and con- 
tributed to the laicizing movement which, if success- 
ful, would mean the dissolution of France’s religious 
clientele in the East and a lessening of French political 
influence. 

FRANcE AT Romr.—Side by side with the part which 
France has played in the missionary field, the diplo- 
matic activity at Rome of the Third Republic, in its 
character of a protector of pious institutions, is worth 
noting. It tends to prove the depth, the reality, the 
force which underlay the old saying: Gallia Ecclesie 
Primogenita Filia. 

In 1890, on the occasion of the French working- 
men’s pilgrimage, Count Lefebvre de Béhaine, the 
French ambassador, formally renewed the claims of 
the French Republic over the chapel of St. Petronilla, 
founded by Pepin the Short in the basilica of St. 
Peter. The principal religious establishments over 
which certain prerogatives were exercised by the 
French Embassy at Rome, until its suppression in 
1903, were: the church and community of chaplains 
of St. Louis of the French, the French national 
church in Rome, dating back to a confraternity insti- 
tuted in 1454; the pious foundation of St. Yves of the 
Bretons, which dates from 1455; the church of St. 
Nicholas of the Lorrainers, which dates from 1622; 
the church of St. Claudius of the Burgundians, which 
dates from 1652; the convent of the Trinit& on the 
Pincian Hill, which was founded by Charles VIII, in 
1494, for the Friars Minor, and became, in 1828, a 
boarding school under the care of the French Ladies 
of the Sacred Heart. There has also been an ancient 
bond between France and the Lateran Chapter, by 
reason of the donations made to the chapter by Louis 
XI and Henry IV, and the annual grant apportioned 
to it by Charles X, in 1825, and by Napoleon III, in 
1863. Although this grant was discontinued by the 
Republic in 1871, the Lateran Chapter until the sup- 
ae of the Embassy to the Holy See (1904) always 

ept up official relations with the French ambassador 
whom, on the Ist of January each year, it charged 
with a special message of greeting to the President of 
the Republic. Lastly, since 1230 there has always 
been a French auditor of the Rota. In 1472 Sixtus 
IV formally recognized this to .be the right of the 
French nation. The allowance made by France to 
the auditor was discontinued in 1882, but the office 
has survived, and the reorganization of the tribunal of 
the Rota made by Pope Pius X (September and Octo- 
ber, 1908) was followed by the appointment of a 
French auditor. ; 

VI—12 
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Ecciestasticau Divisions.—In 1789 France, with 
the exception of the Venaissin, which belonged immedi- 
ately to the pope, was divided into 135 dioceses: eigh- 
teen archbishopries or ecclesiastical provinces with one 
hundred and six suffragan sees and eleven sees depend- 
ing on foreign metropolitans. The latter eleven sees 
were: Strasburg, suffragan of Mainz; St-Dié, Nancy, 
Metz, Toul, Verdun, suffragans of Trier; and five in 
Corsica, suffragans of Genoa or of Pisa. The eighteen 
archiepiscopal sees were: Aix, Albi, Arles, Auch, Besan- 
gon, Bordeaux, Bourges, Cambrai, Embrun, Lyons, 
Narbonne, Paris, Reims, Rouen, Sens, Toulouse, 
Tours, Vienne. In 1791 the Constituent Assembly 
suppressed the one hundred and thirty-five dioceses 
and created ten metropolitan sees with one suffragan 
diocese in each department. The Concordat of 1801 
set up fifty bishopries and ten archbishopries; the Con- 
cordat of 1817 made a fresh arrangement, which was 
realized in 1822 and 1823 by the creation of new 
bishoprics. France and its colonies are at present 
divided into ninety dioceses, of which eighteen are 
metropolitan and seventy-two suffragan, as follows:— 


Metropolitans Suffragans 
AIX aterats 3% Marseilles, Fréjus, Digne, Gap, Nice, 
Ajaccio. 
Albi ices Rodez, Cahors, Mende, Perpignan. 
Algiers.....Constantine, Oran. 
AGRE s,s Aire, Tarbes, Bayonne. 


Avignon ...Nimes, Valence, Viviers, Montpellier. 
Besancon... Verdun, Belley, St-Dié, Nancy. 
Bordeaux..Agen, Angouléme, Poitiers, Péri- 
gueux, La Rochelle, Lugon, La 
Basse-Terre (Guadeloupe, W. I.), 
Réunion (Indian Ocean), Fort-de- 
France (Martinique, W. I.). 
Bourges....Clermont, Limoges, Le Puy, Tulle, 


St-Flour. 

Cambrai... Arras. 

Chambéry..Annecy, Tarentaise, Maurienne. 

Lyons..... Autun, Langres, Dijon, St-Claude, 
Grenoble. 

Paxis iscsi. Chartres, Meaux, Orléans, Blois, Ver- 
sailles. 

Reims... .. Soissons, Chdlons-sur-Marne, Beau- 
vais, Amiens. 

Rennes. . ..Quimper, Vannes, St-Brieuc. 

Rouen..... Bayeux, Evreux, Séez, Coutances. 

SOD eas s7- Troyes, Nevers, Moulins. 

Toulouse. .. Montauban, Pamiers, Carcassonne. 

PEOUTS ester eie te Le Mans, Angers, Nantes, Laval. 


THe Turrp RePuBLIC AND THE CHURCH IN FRANCE. 
—The policy known as anticlerical, inaugurated by 
Gambetta in his speech at Romans, 18 September, 
1878, containing the famous catchword “Le cléri- 
calisme, c’est l’ennemi’’, was due to the influence of 
the Masonic lodges, which ever since that date have 
shown their hatred even of the very idea of God. If 
one carefully follows up the series of aspirations ut- 
tered at the Masonic meetings, there will surely be 
found the first germ of the successive laws which have 
been framed against the Church. To justify its action 
before the people, the Government has asserted that 
the sympathies of a great number of Catholics, includ- 
ing many of the clergy, were for the monarchical 
parties. This policy also presented itself as a retalia- 
tion for the attempt of the 16th of May, 1877, by 
which the monarchists had tried to impede in France 
the progressive action of the Liberals (la Gauche) and 
of the democratic spirit. Its first embodiments were, 
in 1879, the exclusion of the priests from the admin- 
istrative committees of hospitals and of boards of 
charity; in 1880, certain measures directed against 
the religious congregations; from 1880 to 1890, the 
substitution of lay women for nuns in many hospitals; 
and, in 1882 and 1886, the “School Laws’’ (lots sco- 
latres) which will later on be discussed in detail. 

The Concordat continued to govern the relations of 
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Church and State, but in 1881 the method of stoppage 
of salary (suppression de traitement) began to be em- 
ployed against priests whose political attitude was un- 
satisfactory to the Government, and the Law of 1893, 
which subjected the financial administration of church 
property to the same rules as the civil establishments, 
oceasioned lively concern to the clergy. As early as 
March, 1888, Leo XIII had written to President Grévy 
complaining of the anti-religious bitterness, and ex- 
pressing a hope that the eldest daughter of the Church 
would find it possible to abandon this struggle if she 
would not forfeit that unity and homogeneity among 
her citizens which had been the source of her own 
peculiar greatness, and thus oblige history to pro- 
claim that one inconsiderate day’s work had destroyed 
in France the magnificent achievement of the ages. 
Jules Grévy replied that the religious feeling com- 
plained of was the outcome mainly of the hostile atti- 
tude of a section of the clergy towards the Republic. 
Some years later (12 November, 1890), Cardinal 
Lavigerie, returning from Rome, and inspired by Leo 
XIII, delivered a speech in the presence of all the 
authorities, military and civil, of Algeria, in which he 
said: “When the will of a people as to the form of its 
government has been clearly affirmed, and when, to 
snatch a people from the abysses which threaten it, 
unreserved adhesion to this political form is necessary, 
then the moment has come to declare the test com- 
pleted, and it only remains to make all those sacrifices 
which conscience and honour permit us, and command 
us, to make for the good of our country.”” This speech, 
which caused a great commotion, was followed by a 
letter of Cardinal Rampolla, Secretary of State to Leo 
XIII, addressed to the Bishop of St-Flour, in which 
the cardinal exhorted Catholics to come forward and 
take part in public affairs, thus entering upon the 
readiest and surest path to the attainment of that 
noble aim, the good of religion and the salvation of 
souls. Lastly, a Brief of Leo XIII to Cardinal Lavi- 
gerie, in the early part of the year 1891, assured him 
that his zeal and activity answered perfectly to the 
needs of the age and the pope’s expectations. 

From these utterances dates the policy known in 
France as the “Ralliement’’, and as “ Leo’s Repub- 
lican Policy’’. At once the Archbishops of Tours, 
Rouen, Cambrai, the Bishops of Bayeux, Langres, 
Digne, Bayonne, and Grenoble declared their adhesion 
to the “Algiers Programme’’, and the Monarchical 
press accused them of “kissing the Republican feet of 
their executioners’. On 16 January, 1892, a collec- 
tive letter was published by the five French cardinals, 
enumerating all the acts of oppression sanctioned by 
the Republic against the Church and concluding, in 
conformity with the wish of Rome, by announcing the 
following programme: Frank and loyal acceptance of 
political institutions; respect for the laws of the coun- 
try whenever they do not clash with conscientious 
obligations; respect for the representatives of author- 
ity, combined with steady resistance to all encroach- 
ments on the spiritual domain. 

Within a month seventy-five bishops subscribed to 
the above programme, and in the atmosphere thus 
prepared the voice of Pope Leo once more spoke out. 
In the Encyclical “Inter innumeras sollicitudines’’, 
dated 10 February, 1892, Leo XIII besought Catholics 
not to judge the Republic by the irreligious character 
of its government, and explained that a distinction 
must be drawn between the form of government, 
which ought to be accepted, and its laws, which ought 
to be improved. Thus was the policy of rallying to the 
Republic precisely stated, as recommended to the 
Catholics of France, and expounded in the brochures, 
in Paris, of Cardinal Perraud and, at Rome, of Father 
Brandi, editor of the “Civilt& Cattolica’’. Anticleri- 
cals and Monarchists were alarmed. The Monarchists 
protested against the interference of the pope in 
French politics, and the Anticlericals declared that the 
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Republic had no room for “Roman Republicans’’. 
Both parties asserted that it was impossible to distin- 
guish between the Republican form of government 
and the Republican laws. A trifling incident, arising 
out of a visit paid by some French pilgrims to the 
Pantheon in Rome, which contains the tomb of Victor 
Emmanuel, called forth from M. Falliéres, Minister of 
Justice, a circular against pilgrimages (October, 1891), 
and occasioned a lively debate in the French Chamber 
on the separation of Church and State. But in spite of 
these outbreaks of Anticlericalism, the political hori- 
zon, especially after the Encyclical of February, 1892, 
became more serene. The policy of combining the Re- 
publican forces by a fusion of Moderates and Radicals 
to support a common programme of Republican con- 
centration, which programme was incessantly develop- 
ing new anticlerical measures as concessions to the 
radicals—gradually went out offashion. After the Oc- 
tober elections, in 1893, for the first time in many long 
years, a homogeneous ministry was formed, one minis- 
try composed exclusively of moderate Republicans, and 
known as the Casimir Périer-Spuller Ministry. On 3 
March, 1894, in a discussion in the Chamber on the 
prohibition of religious emblems by the Socialist 
Mayor of Saint-Denis, Spuller, the Minister of Public 
Worship, declared that it was time to make a stand 
against all fanaticisms whatsoever—against all sec- 
taries, regardless of the particular sect to which they 
might belong—and that the Chamber could rely at 
once on the vigilance of the Government to uphold the 
rights of the State, and on the new spirit (esprit 
nouveau) which animated the Government, and tended 
to reconcile all citizens and bring back all Frenchmen 
to the principles of common sense and justice, and of 
the charity necessary for every society that wishes to 
survive. Thus it seemed that there would be develop- 
ing, side by side with the policy of ralliement practised 
by the Church, a similar conciliatory policy on the 
part of the State. 

A letter from Cardinal Rampolla, dated 30 January, 
1895, to M. Auguste Roussel, formerly an editor of the 
“Univers’’, but who had become editor-in-chief of the 
“Vérité’’, found fault with the latter periodical for stir- 
ring up feeling against the Republic, fostering in the 
minds of its readers the conviction that it was idle to 
hope for religious peace from such a form of govern- 
ment, creating an atmosphere of distrust and discour- 
agement, and thwarting the movement towards general 
good-feeling which the Holy See desired, especially in 
view of the elections. This letter created a great sensa- 
tion, and newspaper polemics contrasted the Catholics 
of the “ Univers’’ and the “ Croix’’, “ docile towards Leo 
XIII’, with the refractory Catholics of the “ Vérité’’. 
On 5 February, 1896, Félix Faure wrote as follows to 
Pope Leo: “The President of the Republic cannot for- 
get the generous motives which prompted the advice 
given by Your Holiness to the Catholics of France, 
encouraging them to accept loyally the government of 
their country. Your Holiness regrets that these ap- 
peals for harmony and peace have not been every- 
where listened to; and we join in those regrets. That 
enlightened advice given to the opponents of the Re- 
public, for whose consciences the authority of the 
Head of the Church is ‘all-powerful’, ought to have 
been followed by all. Nevertheless, we note at the 
present time, with regret, that there are men who, 
under the cloak of religion, foment a policy of discord 
and of strife. It would, however, be unjust not. to 
recognize that, while the salutary instructions of Your 
Holiness have not produced all the effects that might 
have been expected of them, very many loyal Catho- 
lics have bowed before them. At the same time, this 
manifestation of goodwill produced among those Re- 
publicans who were most firmly attached to the rights 
of the civil power a spirit of conciliation which has 
largely contributed to mitigate the conflict of passions 
which saddened us.” 
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This letter, published for the first time at the end of 
the year 1905, in the “ White Book’”’ of the Holy See, 
places in clear relief the relations existing between the 
Church and the Republic four years after the Ency- 
clical of February, 1892, and three months before the 
formation of the Méline Ministry, which was to lead 
the Republic towards even. greater moderation. 
The Méline Ministry (1896-98) secured for Catholics 
for two years a certain amelioration of their lot. 
But the division among Catholics persisted, and this 
division, which arose from their indocility to Leo 
XIII, was the principal cause of their defeat in the 
elections of 1898, when the Méline Ministry came to an 
end. The old Anticlerical Republican party came 
once more into power; the Dreyfus affair, a purely 
judicial matter around which political factions grew 
up, was made the pretext on the morrow of the death 
of President Faure (16 February, 1899) for beginning 
a formidable anti-militarist, and anticlerical agitation 
which led to the formation of the Waldeck-Rousseau 
and the Combes Ministries. 

The Waldeck-Rousseau Ministry (1899-1902) passed 
fresh legislation against the congregations (it will be 
found in detail at the end of this article) and brought 
France to the verge of a breach with Rome over the 
question of the Nobis nominavit. These two words, 
which occurred in episcopal Bulls, signified that the 
priest chosen by the State to fill a bishopric had been 
designated and presented to the Holy See. On 13 
June, 1901, when Bulls were required for the bishops 
of Carcassonne and Annecy, the Waldeck-Rousseau 
Ministry proposed that the word Nobis should be 
omitted, in order to affirm more clearly the State’s 
right of nomination. The Combes Ministry (1902-05) 
continued the dispute over this matter, and on 22 
November, 1903, the Holy See, to avoid a breach with 
France, agreed to omit the obnoxious word, on con- 
dition that in future the President of the Republic 
should demand the canonical institution of bishops by 
letters patent containing the words, We name him, 
and present him to Your Holiness. In spite of this 
concession by the Holy See, M. Combes set himself the 
task of planning the separation of Church and State. 
He felt that public opinion was not yet quite ripe for 
this stroke, and all his efforts were directed to making 
separation inevitable. The laicization of the naval 
and military hospitals (1903-04), the order prohibiting 
soldiers to frequent Catholic clubs (9 February, 1904), 
the vote of the Chamber (14 February, 1904), in favour 
of the motion to repeal the Falloux Law were episodes 
less serious than the succession of calculated acts by 
which the breach with Rome was being approached. 

Three quarrels succeeded one another. (1) Inregard 
to vacant sees, Combes’s policy was to demand canoni- 
cal institution for the candidate of his choice without 
previously consulting Rome. The Holy See refused 
its consent in the cases of the Bishoprics of Maurienne, 
Bayonne, Ajaccio, and Vannes, and accepted M. 
Combes’s candidate for that of Nevers. “ Allornone’’, 
replied M. Combes, on the 19 March, 1904, to the 
nuncio, Mgr Lorenzelli; and all the sees remained 
vacant. (2) On 25 March, 1904, the Chamber 
agreed, by 502 votes against 12, to allocate a sum of 
money to defray the expenses of a visit by M. Loubet, 
President of the Republic, to Rome. M. Loubet was 
thus the first head of a Catholic State to pay a visit to 
the King of Italy in Rome. A note from Cardinal 
Rampolla to M. Nisard, the French Ambassador, 
dated 1 June, 1903, and a dispatch from the cardinal 
to the nuncio, Lorenzelli, dated 8 June, had explained 
the reasons why such a visit would be considered a 
ae affront to the Holy See. On 28 April, 1904, 

ardinal Merry del Val sent a protest to M. Nisard 
against M. Loubet’s visit to Rome. On 6 May, M. 
Nisard handed to Cardinal Merry del Val a diplo- 
Matic note in which the French Government objected 
to the reasons given by the Holy See and to the 
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manner in which they were presented. At the same 
time, to prevent the heads of other Catholic countries 
from following President Loubet’s example, the Holy 
See sent a diplomatic note to all the powers in which it 
was explained that if, in spite of this visit, the nuncio 
to France had not been recalled, it was only for very 
grave reasons of an order and nature altogether 
special. By an indiscretion, which. has been attri- 
buted to the Government of the Principality of 
Monaco, “L’Humanité’’, a newspaper belonging to the 
Socialist deputy, Jaurés, published this note on 17 
May. On 20 May, M. Nisard sought an explanation 
from Cardinal Merry del Val; on 21 May was granted 
leave of absence by his Government; and on 28 
May, in the Chamber, the Government gave it to be 
understood that M. Nisard’s departure from Rome 
had a significance much more serious than that of a 
simple leave of absence. (3) Having learned of a 
letter from Cardinal Serafino Vannutelli (17 May, 1904). 
inviting Monsignor Geay, Bishop of Laval, in the 
name of the Holy Office, to resign his see, and of a 
letter in which Monsignor Lorenzelli, the papal nun- 
cio, requested Monsignor Le Nordez, Bishop of Dijon, 
to desist from holding ordinations until further orders, 
the French Government caused its chargé d’affaires at 
Rome, M. Robert de Courcel, to inquire into the 
matter. -When, on 9 July, 1904, Cardinal Merry del 
Val cited Mgr Le Nordez to appear at Rome within 
fifteen days, under pain of suspension, M. Robert de 
Courcel announced to the cardinal that, unless this 
letter to Mgr Le Nordez was withdrawn, diplomatic 
relations between France and the Holy See would 
cease; and, on 30 July, 1904, a note handed by M. 
Robert de Courcel to Cardinal Merry del Val an- 
nounced that France had decided to put an end to 
these relations. 

In this way the breach was effected without any 
formal denunciation of the Concordat. On 10 Febru- 
ary, 1905, the Chamber declared that “the attitude of 
the Vatican’’ had rendered the separation of Church 
and State inevitable. The “Osservatore Romano’’ 
replied that this was an “historical lie’’. The discus- 
sions in the Chamber lasted from 21 March to 3 July, 
and in the Senate from 9 November to 6 December, 
and on 11 December, 1905, the Separation Law was 
gazetted in the “Journal Officiel’’. 

Laws Affecting the Congregations —The Monarchy 
had taken fiscal measures against property held in 
mortmain (“the dead hand’’), but the first rigorous 
enactments against religious congregations date from 
the Revolution. The Law of 13 February, 1790, de- 
clared that monastic vows were no longer recognized, 
and that the orders and congregations in which such 
vows were made were forever suppressed. The Con- 
cordat itself was silent as to congregations; but the 
eleventh of the Organic Articles implicitly prohibited 
them, declaring that all ecclesiastical establishments 
except. chapters and seminaries were suppressed. 
Two years later, a decree, dated 3 Messidor, Year XII, 
suppressing certain congregations which had come 
into existence in spite of the law, added a provision 
that the civil authority could, by decree, formally 
authorize such associations after having taken cog- 
nizance of their statutes.. The Lazarists, the Missions 
Etrangéres, the Fathers of the Holy Ghost, and the 
Sulpicians were, in virtue of this law, authorized by 
decree in 1804; the Brothers of the Christian Schools, 
in 1808. Under the Restoration, the Chamber of 
Peers refused the king the right of creating congrega- 
tions by royal warrant (par ordonnance), asserting that 
for each particular re-establishment of acongregation 
a law was necessary. 

Such was the principle which ruled until the year 
1901; but the applications of that principle varied 
with the changes of government. Under the Second 
Empire it was admitted in practice that a simple ad- 
ministrative authorization was sufficient to legalize a 
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congregation of women, provided that such congrega- 
tion adopted the statutes of a congregation previously 
authorized. Under the Third Republic, it was on the 
pretext of a strict enforcement of the law that, in 1880, 
the Society of Jesus was dissolved, and the other 
congregations were ordered to apply for authorization 
within three months. The protests of Catholics, and 
the criticisms which became general on the archaic 
character of the laws upon which these decrees were 
based, had this much effect, that, after a brutal appli- 
cation of the decrees to most of the congregations of 
men, the Government dared not apply them to the 
unauthorized congregations of women; they gradually 
became a dead letter, and little by little the congrega- 
tions of men were re-formed in the name of individual 
liberty. But in this condition of affairs only the 
formally authorized congregations could be considered 
as “moral persons’’ before the law. Since 1849 the 
religious congregations had been paying into the 
treasury a “mortmain tax’’ (taxe des biens de main- 
morte) in lieu of the succession duties which the 
property of “moral persons’’ escapes. On the twofold 
consideration, that this tax did not touch personal 
estate and that property held in unacknowledged 
mortmain evaded it, the Third Republic passed the 
following enactments: (1) A law of increment (droit 
d’accroissement), so called because it was intended to 
reach that increase in the individual interest of each 
surviving member of a congregation in the common 
estate which should accrue upon the decease of a 
fellow-member. This duty is represented by a com- 
position tax (taxe d’abonnement) assessed at the rate of 
-3 per cent on the market value of the real and per- 
sonal estate held by the association. On real estate 
held by associations not subject to the mortmain law, 
the rate is -4 percent. (2) A tax of 4 per cent on the 
revenue of property owned or occupied by congrega- 
tions, this revenue being assumed equal to one-twenti- 
eth of the gross value of the property. 

On 1 January, 1901, France numbered 19,424 es- 
tablishments of religious congregations, with 159,628 
members. Of these establishments 3126 belonged 
to congregations of men; 16,298 to congregations of 
women (2870 of the latter being regularly authorized, 
and 13,428 unrecognized). The members of the male 
congregations numbered 30,136, of whom 23,327 be- 
longed to teaching institutes, 552 served in hospitals, 
and 7277 followed the contemplative vocation. The 
value of real property taxed as being held by congre- 
gations amounted to 463,715,146 frances (about $92,- 
000,000, or between £18,000,000 and £19,000,000), 
and in this estimate was included all the property 
devoted by the religious to benevolent and educational 
purposes. But the Department of Domains, in draw- 
ing up its statistical report (which statistics were with 
justice questioned), explained that, in addition to the 
real property taxed as belonging to congregations, 
account should be taken of the real property occupied 
by them through the complaisance of lay corporations 
or proprictors whom the State declared to be mere 
intermediaries (personnes inter posées), and the depart- 
ment placed the combined value of these two classes 
of real property at 1,071,775,260 franes. To this 
unfair estimate may be traced the popular notion— 
which was cleverly exploited by certain political 
parties—about le milliard des congrégations. 

The Law of Associations, of 1 July, 1901, provided 
that no congregation, whether of men or of women, 
could be formed without a legislative authorizing act, 
which act should determine the functions of such 
congregation. Thus ended the regime of tolerance to 
congregations of women which had been inaugurated 
by the Empire. Congregations previously authorized 
and those which should subsequently obtain authori- 
zation had, according to this law, the status of “moral 
persons’’; but this status held them to an obligation 
and kept them perpetually under a threat. On the 
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one hand, it was enacted that they must each year 
draw up a list of their members, an inventory of their 
possessions, and a statement of their receipts and ex- 
penses, and must present these documents to the 

refectoral authority upon demand. On the other 
baad it was provided that, to deprive any congrega- 
tion of its authorization, nothing more was required 
than an ordinary decree of the Council of Ministers. 
And lastly, these authorized congregations could 
found “new establishments’’ only in virtue of a decree 
of the Council of State, and the Council of State, in 
interpreting the law, considers that there is a “new 
establishment’’ when laymen in co-operation with one 
or more members of a congregation set up a school or a 
hospital. If the master of an industrial enterprise 
rewards a sister for teaching or caring for the children 
of his workmen, the law considers that there is a new 


‘establishment, for which an authorization of the 


Council of State is necessary. As for the unauthorized 
congregations, the Law of 1901 declared them dis- 
solved, allowing them three months to apply for 
authorization. Congregations which should re-form 
after dissolution, or which should in the future be 
formed without authorization, were, by the same law, 
made liable-to pains and penalties (fines of from 16 to 
5000 francs; terms of imprisonment of from 6 days to 
one year); double penalties were to be inflicted on 
founders and administrators, and the act of providing 
premises for, and thus abetting, the operations of such 
congregations was, in 1902, declared an offense entail- 
ing the same penalties. Moreover, the law made 
every member of an unauthorized religious congrega- 
tion incapable of directing any teaching establishment, 
or of teaching in one, under pain of fine or imprison- 
ment, and this offence might entail the closing of the 
establishment. The Government found itself face to 
face with 17,000 unauthorized congregations; it de- 
cided to dissolve all of them without exception— 
educational establishments, industrial establishments, 
contemplative establishments—though charitable es- 
tablishments were tolerated provisionally. 

From another point of view the law was singularly 
arbitrary and juridically defective: it struck at every 
member of a religious congregation who was not secu- 
larized, but it did not precisely state what constitutes 
secularization. Is it sufficient, for secularization to be 
effective and sincere, that the religious—or, to employ 
the current French term, the congréganiste—should be 
absolved from his vows and should re-enter the diocese 
from which he originally came? The prevalent legal 
opinion does not admit this; it admits the right of the 
courts to ascertain whether other elements of fact do 
not result in a virtual persistence of the congregation. 
Thus the courts may regard as religious persons who, 
in the eyes of the Church, are no longer such; and the 
fact of being a congréganiste, which fact constitutes an 
offence, is not a precise, material fact, defined and lim- 
ited by the letter of the enactment; it is a point upon 
which the interpretation of the courts remains the 
sovereign authority. 

The principles of liquidation were as follows: Prop- 
erty belonging to congréganistes before their entrance 
into the congregation, or acquired since that time, 
whether by succession independent of testamentary 
provision (ab intestat) or by legacy in direct line, was to 
be restored to them. Gifts and bequests made other- 
wise than in the direct line could not be legally 
claimed by such former congréganistes unless they 
established the point that they had not been inter- 
mediaries (personnes interposées). Benefactions to 
congregations could be reclaimed by the benefactors 
or their heirs within a term of six months. After these 
deductions made by the congréganistes and their bene- 
factors, the residue of the estate of the congregation 
was to be subject to the disposition of the courts. The 
law refused to recognize that property created by the 
labour or thrift of the congréganistes necessarily ought 
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to be distributed among them, and it was held suffi- 
cient that, by an administrative ruling of 16 August, 
1901, provision was made for allowances to former 
congréganistes who had no means of subsistence or who 
should establish the fact of having by their labour con- 
tributed to the acquisition of the property under 
liquidation. ; 

The judicial liquidation of the congregational es- 
tates had some serious consequences. The Chamber 
soon perceived that too often the liquidators inten- 
tionally complicated the business with which they 
were charged (it being to their interest to multiply 
lawsuits the expenses of which could not in any case 
fall upon them) and that the personal profits derived 
by the liquidators from these operations were exorbi- 
tant. In confiding so delicate a business to irresponsi- 
ble functionaries, the framer of the Law of 1901 had 
committed a grave error 
of judgment. On 31 De- 
cember, 1907, the Senate 
resolved to nominate a 
commission of inquiry to 
examine the accounts of 
the liquidators, and the 
report of this commission, 
published early in Sep- 
tember, 1908, revealed 
enormous _ irregularities. 
It was to satisfy these 
belated misgivings, that 
the Government, in Feb- 
ruary, 1908, introduced a 
bill substituting for the 
irresponsible judicial liq- 
uidation an administra- 
tive liquidation under the 
control of the prefects. 
But this provision is to 
apply only to the congre- 

tions which shall be 

issolved hereafter; what 
has happened in the past 
seven years is irrepara- 
ble, and when Catholic 
publicists speak of “the 
evaporation of the famous 
milliard of the congrega- 
tions” the champions of 
the Law of 1901 are pain- 
fully embarrassed. 

The Laicization of Pri- 
mary Instruction.—(a) As 
to the Matter of Instruc- 
tion—The Law of 28 
March, 1882, which made primary instruction obliga- 
tory, gratuitous, and secular (laique), intentionally 
omitted religious instruction from the curriculum of 
the public school, and provided one free day every 
week, besides Sunday, to allow the children, if their 
parents saw fit, to receive religious instruction; but 
this instruction was to be given outside of the school 
buildings. Thus the priest no longer had any right to 
enter the school, even outside of class hours, to hold 
catechism. The school regulations of 18 January, 1887, 
laid it down that the children could be sent to church 
for catechism or religious exercises only outside of class 
hours, and that teachers were not bound either to take 
them to church or to watch over their behaviour while 
there. It was added that during the week preceding 
the First Communion teachers were to allow pupils to 
leave the school when their religious duties called them 
to the church. The spirit of the Law of 1882 implied 
that religious emblems should be excluded from the 
schools, but, out of regard for the religious feelings of the 
people in those neighbourhoods, the prefects allowed 
the crucifixes to remain in a certain number of schools; 
they took care, however, that no religious emblem 
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should be placed in any of the newly erected school 
buildings. This temporizing policy was continued by 
the ministerial order of 9 April, 1903, but in 1906 and 
1907 the administration at last called for the definitive 
disappearance of the crucifix from all public schools. 
The Law of 1882 is silent as to the teaching, in the 
public schools, of the pupils’ duty towards God. The 
Senate, after a speech by Jules Ferry, refused to enter- 
tain the proposal of Jules Simon, that these duties 
should be mentioned in the law; but the Board of Edu- 
cation (Conseil Supérieur del’ Instruction Publique), act- 
ing on a recommendation of Paul Janet, the Spiritualist 
philosopher, inserted in the executive instructions, with 
which it supplemented the text of the law, a recom- 
mendation that the teacher should admonish pupils 
not to use the name of God lightly, to respect the 
idea of God, and to obey the laws of God as revealed 
by conscience and reason. 
However, in the public 
schools dependent on the 
municipality of Paris, the 
antispiritualist tendency 
became so violent that, 
after 1882, the new edi- 
tions of certain school 
books expunged, even 
where they occurred in 
selected specimens of lit- 
erature, the words God, 
Providence, Creator. These 
early manifestations led 
Catholics to declare that 
the laic and neutral school 
was in reality a Godless 
school. In the contro- 
versy which arose, some 
quotations from the pub- 
lic school textbooks be- 
came famous. For in- 
stance, La Fontaine’s lines 
Petit poisson deviendra 
grand, 
Pourvu que Dieu lui 
préte vie 
‘were made to read, “que 
Von lui préte vie”. And 
while politicians were 
deprecating the assertion 
that the schools were God- 
less, the Masonic conven- 
ticles and the professional 
articles written by certain 
state pedagogues were ex- 
plaining that the notion 
of God must eventually disappear in the school. In 
practice, the chapter of duties towards God was one 
which very few teachers touched upon.- In 1894, M. 
Devinat, afterwards director of the normal school of 
the department of the Seine, wrote: ‘To teach God, 
it is necessary to believe in God. Now, how are we to 
find in these days teachers whose souls are sincerely 
and profoundly religious? It may be affirmed with- 
out any exaggeration that, since 1882, the lay public 
school has been very nearly the Godless school.” 
This frank and unimpeachable testimony, justify- 
ing, as it does, all the sad predictions of the Catholics, 
has been corroborated by the experience of the last 
fifteen years. With the ery, Laiciser la laique, a cer- 
tain number of teachers have carried on an active 
campaign for the formal elimination of the idea of 
God, as a remnant of “Clericalism”, from the school 
programme. The powerful organization known as the 
“Ligue de l’Enseignement’”’, whose Masonic affinities 
are indisputable, has supported this movement. For 
the exponents of the tendency, to be laique one must 
be the enemy of all rational metaphysics—to be laique 
one must be an atheist. 
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The very idea of neutrality in education, to which 
anti-religious teachers have not always consistently ad- 
hered, is nowadays altogether out of favour with many 
members of the pedagogical profession. In 1904 the 
teachers of the department of the Seine advocated, 
almost unanimously, in place of “denominational neu- 
trality”’ (neutralité confessionelle), which they said was 
a lie (wn mensonge), the establishment of a “critical 
teaching”’ (enseignement critique), which, in the name 
of science, should abandon all reserves in regard to 
denominational susceptibilities. But that neutrality 
was something very closely resembling a lie, is just 
what Catholic orators were saying in 1882; and thus 
the evolution of the primary school, and these fits of 
candour in which the very truth of the matter is con- 
fessed, justify, after a quarter of a century, the fears 
expressed by Catholics at the very outset. It is to be 
feared, moreover, that this substitution of critical for 
neutral teaching will very soon issue in the introduc- 
tion, even in the primary schools, of lessons on the 
history of religions which shall serve as weapons 
against Christian revelation; such a step is already 
being advocated by the Freemasons and by certain 
groups of unbelieving savants, and herein lies one of 
the gravest perils of to-morrow. Bills introduced by 
MM. Briand and Doumergue impose heavy penalties 
on fathers whose children refuse to make use of the 
irreligious books given them by their teachers, and 
render it impossible for parents to prosecute teachers 
whose immoral and irreligious instruction may give 
them reason for complaint. These bills, which are 
soon to be discussed, are now (June, 1909) producing 
a very painful impression. 

(b) Laicization of the Teaching Staff—The Law of 
30 October, 1886, drawn and advocated by René 
Goblet, called for the laicization of the teaching staff 
in the public schools. In the schools for boys this 
laicization has been an accomplished fact since 1891, 
since which date no Brother of the Christian Schools 
has acted either as principal or as teacher in public 
primary instruction. The difficulty of forming a body 
of female lay teachers impeded the process of laicizing 
the public schools for girls; but this, too, has been 
complete since 1906, except in some few communes, 
where it is to be effected before the year 1913. 

Denominational Primary Instruction—From the 
eleventh century onwards, history shows unmistak- 
able traces, in most provinces of France, of small 
schools founded by the Church, such as were recom- 
mended by Charlemagne’s capitulary in the year 789. 
The ever-increasing number of schools, writes Guibert 
de Nogent in the twelfth century, makes access to 
them easy for the humblest. The seventeenth cen- 
tury saw the foundation of a certain number of teaching 
institutes: the Ursulines, who between the year 1602 
and the Revolution, founded 289 houses, and who 
numbered 9000 members in 1792; the Daughters of 
Charity of St. Vincent de Paul, founded in 1630, 
recognized in 1657; the Congregation of Notre-Dame, 
founded by St. Peter Fourier, recognized in 1622; the 
Brothers of the Christian Schools, called, in the eigh- 
teenth century, Brothers of Saint-Yon, founded by 
St. John Baptist de la Salle, and who had 123 classes 
in 1719, when their founder died, and 550 classes in 
1789. In the last twenty years a large number of 
monographs which have been given restricted publi- 
cation in the provinces, have presented historical 
evidence of the care which the Church was devoting to 
primary education during the period immediately pre- 
ceding the Revolution. At the beginning of the 
Consulate, Fourcroy, anti-religious as he was, alarmed, 
to use his own words, at the “almost total ineffective- 
ness of the primary schools’’ (nullité presque totale), 
recommended it as a useful expedient, to confide a 
portion of the primary teaching to the clergy and to 
revive “the Institute of the Brothers, which had 
formerly been of the greatest service’. In 1805 the 
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Brothers, having re-established a mother-house at 
Lyons, were solicited to furnish teachers in thirty-six 
towns. The Government of the First Empire author- 
ized in ten years 880 communities or establishments of 
teaching sisters; the Restoration, less generous, au- 
thorized only 599; the Monarchy of July, only 389. 
Until 1833 these congregations could exercise their 
functions only in schools controlled by the State, for 
the University would allow no infringement of its 
monopoly. The magnificent tribute to the educational 
activity of the clergy which Guizot uttered during the 
debates on the Law of 1833 was endorsed by the law 
itself, which, partially suppressing the monopoly of 
the University, established the principle of free pri- 
mary teaching. The Law of 25 March, 1850, held 
“Jetters of obedience’’, given by religious associations 
to their members, to be equivalent to the diplomas 
given by the State, which legally qualified their re- 
cipients to be teachers. Between 1852 and 1860 the 
Empire issued 884 decrees recognizing congregations 
or local establishments of teaching sisters; from 1861 
to 1869—the period of change which followed the 
Italian War—while Duruy was Minister of Public In- 
struction, only 77 of these decrees were issued. 

The Law of 28 March, 1882, deprived the “letters of 
obedience”’ of all their value, by providing that every 
teacher must hold a diploma (brevet) from one of the 
government jurys, or examining boards. The congré- 
ganistes (see above) submitted to this formality. 
With this exception, the Law upheld the liberty of 
private teaching. The Law of 1886 authorized may- 
ors and school inspectors (inspecteurs d’académie) to 
oppose the opening of any private school on hy- 
gienic or moral grounds; in such cases the litigation 
was taken before one of the university councils (con- 
seils wniversitatres), in which the private educational 
establishments were represented by elected delegates, 
and the council gave a decision. These councils could 
also take disciplinary action against private teachers, 
in the form of censure or suspension of teaching licence. 
The masters and mistresses of private schools might 

ive religious instruction in their schools, and were 
eft free in the choice of methods, programmes, and 
books, but the state authority, after consultation with 
the Council of Public Instruction (Conseil Supérieur de 
UInstruction Publique), might prohibit the introduc- 
tion and use of books judged contrary to morality, the 
Constitution, or the law. An order of the Council of 
State, dated 29 July, 1888, declared that neither 
departments nor communes had a legal right to grant 
appropriations, on their respective local budgets, to 
private schools; thus the establishment and support of 
these schools has fallen on Catholic charity exclusively. 
The communes can only give assistance to poor pupils 
in private schools as individuals. 

A first, very serious, attack on the principle of free- 
dom of teaching was made by the Law of 7 July, 1904, 
which formally declared that “teaching of every grade 
and every kind is forbidden in France to the congre- 
gations”. The members of the authorized congrega- - 
tions, equally with the rest, fell under the disability 
thus created. Every Brother, every religious woman, 
who wished to continue the work of teaching was 
forthwith compelled to be secularized, and the courts 
remained, and still remain, competent to contest the 
legal value of such secularizations. A clause, the effect 
of which was transitory, was introduced empowering 
the Government, according to the needs of particular 
localities, to authorize for one or more years the con- 
tinuance of congréganiste schools; but M. Combes im- 
mediately closed 14,404 out of 16,904 such schools, 
and it is decreed that in 1910 the last of the congréga- 
niste schools shall have disappeared. 

From time to time the Ministry publishes lists of 
congréganiste schools which must be closed definitively 
by the end of the school year, and thus the Govern- - 
ment in power is the sole arbiter to accord or to refuse - 
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them a few last years of existence. The bishops are 
seeking to maintain primary Catholic education or to 
reorganize it with secularized or lay teachers. In 
some dioceses a movement is on foot for the acquisi- 
tion of teaching diplomas by the seminarists. Already 
in twenty-four dioceses there are diocesan organiza- 
tions for free teaching—diocesan committees, com- 
posed of ecclesiastics and laymen, which maintain a 
strict control of all the private schools of their dioceses. 
These measures have been imperatively demanded in 
order to repair the losses suffered by free prima: 

education, the number of pupils having fallen, accord- 
ing to statistics compiled in 1907 by M. Keller, from 
1,600,000 to 1,000,000. : 

Denominational Secondary Education.—Statisties 
published by the Education Commission (Commission 
d’ Enseignement) show that, out of a total of 162,110 
pupils in the secondary schools for the year 1898, 
50,793 belonged to the lycées, 33,949 to the colleges, 
9725 to private establishments taught by laymen, and 
67,643 to private establishments hee as by ecclesias- 
ties. To these figures must be added 23,497 boys in 
the petits séminaires. Thus, in the aggregate, the 
State was giving primary education to 84,742 pupils; 
the Church to 91,140. i 

The fundamental law on secondary education is still 
the Falloux Law of 15 March, 1850. Any Frenchman 
over twenty-five years of age, having the degree of 
Bachelor or a special diploma of qualification (brevet 
de capacité), may, after passing a term of five years in a 
teaching establishment, open a house of secondary 
education, subject to objections on moral or hygienic 
grounds, of which grounds the university councils are 
the judges. In contrast with the case of private pri- 
mary education, Catholic establishments of secondary 
education may be subsidized by the communes or the 
departments. 

A first serious stroke at the liberty of secondary 
education was delivered by the Law of 7 July, 1904, 
depriving the congréganistes of the right of teaching. 
Other projects, which the Government has already 
iihticod the Senate to accept, are now pending, and 
these would exact much more rigorous conditions as to 
pedagogic qualifications on the part of Catholic second- 
ary teachers of either sex; the Catholic establishments 
would be subject to a compulsory inspection, bearing, 
as in the case of primary education, upon the con- 
formity of the teaching with the Constitution and the 
law; the Government would reserve the right to close 
the establishment by decree. It may be foreseen that 
in the course of the year 1909 all or a part of these 
proposals will become law, and the effect will be dis- 
astrous, first, to Catholic girls’ schools, where many 
of the teachers, whether laywomen or secularized con- 
gréganistes, will not immediately be in possession of 
the requisite diplomas. Such schools will thus be 
placed at a further disadvantage in competition with 
the lycées, colleges, and courses for young women 
organized by the State under the Law of 21 December, 
1880, numbering as many as 104, with 8300 pupils, in 
1883, and in 1906 numbering 171, with 32,500 pupils. 
Secondly, for the petits séminaires the results will be 
still more disastrous, 

These institutions have hitherto existed under a 
particular statute, which it will be necessary here to 
consider. “Secondary ecclesiastical schools’’, as the 
petits séminaires were then called, were made by the 
decrees of 9 April, 1809, and 15 November, 1811, de- 
pendent on the University. There was to be only one 
secondary ecclesiastical school in each department, 
and its course was to be that of the lycée or college of 
the State. A warrant of Louis XVIII, dated 5 Octo- 
ber, 1814, allowed a second petit séminaire in each 
department subject to the authorization of the head 
(grand maitre) of the University of France; it also gave 
permission for these institutions to be established in 


country districts, that the pupils should be obliged to 
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assume the ecclesiastical habit after two years of 
studies, and that the teachers should be directly de- 

ndent on the bishops. The circular of 4 July, 1816, 

orbade the petits séminatres to receive externs, and 
this prohibition was confirmed by the ordinance of 
June, 1828, which limited the number of their pupils to 
20,000. In this way the Government wished the 
petits séminaires to ie reserved exclusively for the 
education of future priests, and to be kept from com- 
peting with the University in any sense whatever, and 
upon these conditions it exempted them from taxation 
and from the control of the University, and granted 
them the rights of legal personality. The Ordinance 
of 1828 was never formally abrogated, but in practice, 
since 1850, a certain number of petits séminaires, re- 
taining certain privileges and immunities in considera- 
tion of their special mission, have received pupils in 
preparation not only for the priesthood, but also for a 
great variety of careers. 

Legislative projects, the passage of which is now 
imminent, will be a source of at least temporary em- 
barrassment to the petits séminaires, a certain number 
of which—those, namely, which were diocesan insti- 
tutions—have disappeared in consequence of the Law 
of Separation. Statistics show that in 1906 Catholic 
secondary education possessed 104 fewer colleges and 
22,223 fewer pupils than in 1898, and that the num- 
ber of pupils in the petits séminaires had in eight 
years decreased by 8711. 

Denominational Higher Education.—Until 1882 the 
State supported five faculties of theology: at Paris, 
Bordeaux, Aix, Rouen, and Lyons. These faculties 
had no regular pupils, but only attendants at the 
lectures delivered. by their professors; the Church at- 
tached no canonical value to their degrees; the State 
did not make those degrees a condition for any eccle- 
siastical appointment. The faculties themselves were 
suppressed by the Ferry Ministry. 

The Protestants still had two faculties of theology 
maintained by the State: that of Paris, for Calvinists 
and Lutherans, and that of Montauban, for Calvinists 
exclusively. The Separation Law of 1905 left these 
two faculties to be supported by the Protestants, and 
once detached from the university organizations, they 
have become free theological schools. 

The university monopoly, abolished as to primary 
education by the Law of 1833, and as to secondary 
education by the Law of 1850, was also abolished for 
higher education by the Law of 12 July, 1875, which 
permitted any Frenchman, subject to certain easy 
conditions, to create establishments of independent 
higher education. In the period between 1875 and 
1907 the Institut Catholique de Paris admitted twenty- 
nine doctors of theology, thirteen of canon law, eight 
of scholastic philosophy, one hundred and ninety-two 
of law, thirty-two of literature, ten of science. The 
first three of these degrees have been gained by can- 
didates under tests of the institute itself; the others, 
from state boards (jurys). The institute is preparing 
to set up a medical course and one in the history 
of religion. The Institut Catholique de Lille has con- 
nected with itself a school of higher industrial and 
commercial instruction (see BAuNARD, Louis); the 
Institut Catholique d’Angers, one of agriculture. The 
Institut Catholique de Toulouse has but one faculty, 
that of theology; it is organizing lectures for the stu- 
dents of literature and of science who are following 
the courses of the state faculties. 

Laws Affecting the Applications and Effects of Re- 
ligion in Civil Life—(a) The Sunday Rest.—The 
Revolution had abolished all institutions which for- 
merly existed in connexion with the Sunday rest and 
had substituted the décadi (see above) for the Sunday. 
Under the Restoration the Law of 18 November, 1814, 
forbade all “exterior”’ labour on Sunday: a trades- 
man might not open his shop; by the letter of the law. 
he might work and cause others to work in his close 
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shop. What the Restoration really aimed at was a 
public token of obedience to the precepts of religion. 
The Law of 12 July, 1880, on the contrary, permitted 
work on Sunday. The evil social effects of this law 
were soon perceived. Subtile discussions arose in the 
Chambers: should the weekly rest, which the labour 
organizations demanded, be a day fixed by legislation, 
or should it be Sunday? It was for some time feared 
that such a legislative prescription would look like 
a concession to denominationalism, but the decision 
of the Committee on Labour (conseil supérieur du 
travail) and of many labour unions was explicit in 
favour of the Sunday. On 10 July, 1906, a law was 
passed finally establishing Sunday as the weekly day 
of rest, and providing, moreover, numerous restric- 
tions and exceptions the details of which were to be 
arranged by administrative regulations. An uncon- 
scious homage to the Divine law rendered by an unbe- 
lieving parliamentary majority, this enactment, on 
account of a certain temporary disturbance which it 
occasioned in the country’s industry and commerce, 
and in the supply of commodities, was the object of 
unfortunate animadversions on the part of certain 
journals which were in other respects defenders of 
Catholic interests. The hostility manifested by a 
certain number of prominent Catholics towards the 
Sunday rest, and their co-operation with every at- 
tempt to restrict the application of the law, produced 
a regrettable effect on public opinion. 

(b) Oaths.—The form of oath administered in courts 
of justice is not peculiar to any creed. It supposes a 
belief in God. The images of Christ have disappeared 
from the courtrooms. Proposals are being considered 
by the Chambers to suppress the words “devant Dieu 
et devant les hommes”’ (before God and man) in the 
legal form of oath, or to authorize a demand on the 
part of any atheist to have the oath administered to 
him in a different form. 

(ec) Immunities.—Since the law made military ser- 
vice a universal obligation in France, three enact- 
ments have followed one another: that of 27 July, 
1872, dispensing ecclesiastics from the obligation; 
that of 15 July, 1889, which fixed the term of active 
service for ordinary citizens at three years, and for 
priests at one; that of 21 March, 1905, fixing the term 
of active service at two years for priests as for others, 
and imposing upon them, up to the age of forty-five, 
all the series of obligations to which members of the 
reserve and of the territorial army are subject. 

(d) Marriage.—Under the old regime parish priests 
officially registered births, deaths and marriages 
for the State. In 1787 Louis XVI accorded to 
the Protestants the same privilege, which, indeed, 
they had enjoyed under the Edict of Nantes, from 
1595 to 1685. The Revolutionary laws and the 
Code Napoléon deprived the clergy of this status. 
Civil marriage was instituted, and the priest was 
forbidden to solemnize any marriage not previously 
contracted in the presence of a civil functionary. 
Immediately after the separation of Church and State 
(1905), the question was raised, whether this pro- 
hibition was still to be maintained; the Supreme 
Court of Appeals (Cour de Cassation) replied in the 
affirmative, and punished a priest who had blessed a 
a ros not contracted before the mayor. Certain 
courts have admitted that if, after a civil marriage, 
one of the two parties, contrary to previous engage- 
ments, should refuse to go to the church, this would 
constitute an injury to the other party so grave as to 
justify a suit for divorce; but this opinion is not unan- 
imous. Catholies, for that matter, wish to abolish the 
law requiring the previous civil marriage. 

Some of the impediments defined by the Church are 
not recognized by the State, such as, e. g., the impedi- 
ment of spiritual relationship: One impediment 
recognized by the civil code (articles 148-150), but 
’ which the Council of Trent refused to make a canoni- 
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cal impediment, in spite of the solicitations of Charles 
IX’s ambassadors, is that which results from the re- 
fusal of parents’ consent. The Law of 21 June, 1907, 
the chief advocate of which was the Abbé Lemire, 
considerably lessened the obligations imposed on 
the dis- 
crepancies in this respect between the state law and 
the church law have, in consequence, become less 
serious. 

The Law of 20 September, 1792, admitted divorce, 
even by mutual consent, and abolished that form of 
separation which, while terminating cohabitation and 
community of possessions, maintains the indissolubil- 
ity of the civil bond. The Civil Code of 1804, io 
imposing conditions more rigorous than those of the 
Law of 1792, maintained divorce, and at the same 
time re-established legal separation (séparation de 
corps). The Law of 8 May, 1816, abolished divorce 
and maintained separation. The Law of 27 July, 
1884, re-established divorce on the grounds of the 
condemnation of one party to an afflicting and in- 
famous punishment, of violence, cruelty, and grave 
injuries, of adultery on the part of either husband 
or wife; it did not admit divorce by mutual con- 
sent; it maintained separation and authorized the 
courts to transform into a divorce, upon the de- 
mand of either party and cause shown, at the end of 
three years, a separation which had been granted at 
the suit of either. This law has recently been aggra- 
vated by two enactments which permit the adulterous 
husband to contract marriage with his accomplice and, 
instead of merely permitting the courts to convert 
separation into divorce at the end of three years, de- 
clare this conversion to be of right upon the demand 
of either party. The annual proportion of divorces to 
population has increased, from 3.68 per 10,000 inhab- 
itants in 1900, to 5.57 per 10,000 inhabitants in 1907. 

(e) Interments and Cemeteries.—The Decree of 23 
Prairial, Year XII, ordered that there should be dis- 
tinctions of religious beliefs in regard to cemeteries. 
This decree was abrogated by the Law of 14 Novem- 
ber, 1881, and since then a Protestant or a Jew may be 
buried in that part of the cemetery which had until 
then been reserved for Catholics. The Law of 15 
November, 1887, on free interments, forbids any 
proceedings which may contravene the wishes of a 
deceased person who has, by “an authentic act’’, ex- 
pressed a desire to be buried without religious cere- 
monies. To annul such an “act’’, the same normal 
conditions are required as for the revocation of a will, 
and in consequence of this law certain death-bed con- 
versions, when the deceased has not had time to com- 

ly with the legal conditions of revocation, have been 
clianed by non-religious burial. 

The society founded in 1880 to promote cremation 
brought about, in 1886, the insertion of the word 
incinération in the law of free interments and, in 1889, 
the issue of an administrative order defining the condi- 
tions in which cremation might be practised. Be- 
tween 1889 and 1904 the number of incinerations 
performed in the cemetery of Pére Lachaise amounted 
to 3484. 

The Decrees of 23 Prairial, Year XII, and of 18 
May, 1806, assigned to the public establishments 
which had been constituted to administer the property 
and resources devoted to public worship (fabriques and 
consistoires) a monopoly of all undertaking, that is to 
say, all moneys received on account of funeral proces- 
sions, burials or exhumations, draperies, and other 
objects used to enhance the solemnity of funeral pro- 
cessions. Most of the fabriques, in the important 


towns, exploited this monopoly through middlemen... 


Some years ago, attention was called in the Chambers 
to the fact that the profits derived from non-religious 
interments, as well as from religious, were being taken 
by the fabriques 
28 December, 1904, laicized the business of funeral- 


, and upon this pretext the Law of ~ 
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management, assigning the monopoly of it to the 
communes. Only the furniture used for the exterior 
or interior decorations of religious edifices could 
thenceforward be provided by the fabriques. But the 
Separation Law of 1905 supervened, and all such 
decorative furniture became the property of the asso- 
ciations cultuelles (see below). As no association cultu- 
elle was formed for the Catholic religion, the material 
fell into the hands of the sequestrators of the fabrique 
property. 
he Law of Separation.—“ The Law of Separation of 
the Churches and the State” (Loi de Séparation des 
Eglises et de V Etat) of 1905 proceeded from the princi- 
ple that the State professes no religious belief. Re- 
garded from the viewpoint of the life of the Church, it 
completely dissociated the State from the appoint- 
ment of bishops and parish priests. Soon after the 
ee of the law all the vacant sees received titulars 
y direct nomination of Pius X. As to the annual 
revenue of the Church, the appropriation for public 
worship (budget des cultes), which in 1905 amounted to 
42,324,933 franes, was suppressed. The departments 
and communes were forbidden to vote appropriations 
for public worship. The law grants, first, life pensions 
equivalent in each case to three-fourths of the former 
salary to ministers of religion who were not less than 
sixty years of age when the law was promulgated and 
had spent thirty years in ecclesiastical services remun- 
erated by the State. Secondly, it grants life pensions 
equivalent to one-half the former salary to ministers of 
religion who were not less than forty-five years of age 
and had passed more than twenty years in ecclesiasti- 
cal services remunerated by theState. It makes grants 
for periods of from four to eight years to ecclesiastics 
less than forty-five years of age who shall continue to 
discharge their functions. The law resulted, in the 
budget of 1907, in the elimination of the item of 
37,441,800 franes ($7,488,360) for salaries to ministers 
of religion and the inclusion of 29,563,871 francs 
($5,912,774) for the pensions and allowances of the 
first year, making a saving of about eight millions. 
As the allowances are to diminish progressively until 
the suppression is complete, at the end of eight years, 
and as the pensions are to cease with the lives of the 
pensioners, the appropriations on account of religious 
worship will decrease notably as year follows year. 
With respect to the buildings which the Concordat 
had “oeei at the disposal of the Church, the law pro- 
vided that the episcopal residences, for two years, the 
presbyteries and seminaries (grands séminaires), for 
five years, the churches, for an indefinite period, 
should be left at the disposal of the associations cul- 
twelles, which will be discussed later on in this article. 
In regard to church property, this consisted of (a) the 
mense episcopales and mense curiales (see MENSA), 
which were composed of the possessions restored to 
the Church after the Concordat, together with the sum 
total of the donations made to bishoprics or parishes 
in the course of the intervening century; (b) the prop- 
erty of the parish fabriques, intended to meet all the 
expenses of public worship, and derived either from 
possessions restored to the Church after the Concordat 
or from gifts and legacies, and augmented by pew- 
rents, collections, and funeral fees. The Law of Sep- 
aration divided the property of the mense and the 
fabriques into three classes. The first of these classes 
consisted of property received from the State, and this 
the State resumed; as to the second, consisting of 
ad not received from the State, and on the other 
and burdened with eleemosynary or educational obli- 
gations, it was ruled that the representatives of the 
jabriques could give it to public establishments or to 
establishments of public utility of an eleemosynary or 
educational character, subject to the approbation of 


the prefect. Lastly, there was a third category which 


comprised property not derived from state grants and 
not burdened with any obligations or only with obliga- 
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tions connected with public worship. It was ruled 
that such property should pass into the hands of the 
associations cultuelles, and that if no such body ap- 
peared to receive it it should be assigned by decree to 
communal benevolent institutions within the territo- 
rial limits of the parish or diocese. 

This brings us to the subject of the associations 
cultwelles. Under the Concordat the episcopal mensa 
and the parochial fabrique were public institutions. 
When religious worship ceased to be a department of 
the public service, the Chambers, in order to replace 
the institutions which had been suppressed, wished to 
call into existence certain private “moral persons”, or 
associations. Without any previous understanding 
with the Holy See, the rupture with which was already 
complete, the Chambers decided that in each diocese 
and each parish associations for religious worship 
(associations cultuelles) could be created to receive as 
proprietors the property of the mensa, with the respon- 
sibility of taking care of it. The transfer of the prop- 
erty was to be effected by decisions of the former 
jabriques in favour of these new associations. The law 
imposed a certain minimum number of administra- 
tors on each association, the number varying from 
seven to twenty-five, according to the importance of 
the commune, and the administrators might be French 
or foreign, men or women, priests or laymen. The 
preparation of statutes for the associations was left 
entirely free. Very lively controversies arose. It was 
suggested that the application of this law would be 
followed by an influx of lay Catholics, members of the 
associations cultuelles, into the government of the 
Church. Some thought this anxiety excessive; for, as 
the law allowed a number of adjacent parishes to be 
administered by a single association cultuelle, it 
seems that it would have been, strictly speaking, 
possible for one association, composed of the bishop 
and twenty-four priests chosen by him, to receive 
both the property of the mensa and that of all the 
parishes of the diocese. 

But other reasons for anxiety appeared when Arti- 
cles 4 and 8 of the Law were carefully compared. 
Article 4 provided that these associations must, in 
their constitutions, ‘conform to the general rules of 
organization of public worship’, and as a matter of 
fact, at Riom, in 1907, the court refused the use of the 
church to a schismatical priest who was supported by 
a schismatical association cultuelle. But Article 8 pro- 
vided for the case in which several associations cultu- 
elles, each with its own priest, should lay claim to the 
same church, and gave the Council of State the right 
to decide between them, “taking account of the cir- 
cumstances of fact”. Thus, while, according to Arti- 
cle 4, it appeared that the cultuelle recognized by, and 
in effective communion with, the hierarchy must natu- 
rally be the owner of the property of the fabrique, 
Article 8 left to the Council of State,a purely lay 
authority, the settlement of any dispute which might 
arise between a cultuelle faithful to the bishop and a 
schismatical cultuelle. Thus it belonged to the Council 
of State to pronounce upon the orthodoxy of any asso- 
ciation cultuelle and its conformity with “the general 
rules of public worship” as provided by Article 4. 

A general assembly of the episcopate, held 30 May, 
1906, considered the question of the associations 
cultuelles, but the decisions reached were not divulged. 
Should such associations be formed according to the 
Law, or must they refuse to form any? In the month 
of March, twenty-three Catholic writers and members 
of the Chambers had expressed, in a confidential letter 
to the bishops, a hope that the cultwelles might be 
givena trial. The publication of this letter had stirred 
up a bitter controversy, and for some months the Cath- 
olics of France were seriously divided. Pius X, in the 
Encyclical “Gravissimo officii” (10 August, 1906), 
gave it as his judgment that this law, made without 
his assent, and which even purported to be made 
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against.him, threatened to intrude lay authority into 
the natural operation of the ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion; the Encyclical prohibited the formation not only 
of associations cultuelles, but of any form of association 
whatsoever “so long as it should not be certainly and 
legally evident that the Divine constitution of the 
Church, the immutable rights of the Roman pontiff 
and of the bishops, such as their authority over the 
necessary property of the Church, particularly the 
sacred edifices, would, in the said associations, be irrev- 
ocably and fully secure”. 

The half-contradiction between Article 4 and Arti- 
cle 8 was not the only serious grievance which the 
Church could allege. The author of the law had 
furthermore restricted in a singularly parsimonious 
fashion the property rights of the future associations 
cultuelles. They were permitted to establish unlimited 
reserve funds, but they were to have the free disposal 
of only a portion equivalent to six times the mean 
annual expenditure, and the surplus was to be kept in 
the Caisse des Dépéts et Consignations, and employed 
exclusively in the acquisition or conservation of real 
and personal property for the use of religious worship. 
Moreover, the business transactions of all the cultuelles 
were to be under state inspection and control. 

Thus the law on the one hand did not leave to the 
Church, legally represented by the associations cul- 
tuelles, the right of freely possessing the ecclesiastical 
patrimony, of increasing it at will, of disposing of it 
at will; and on the other hand it left to the jurisdic- 
tion of the State the right, in any case of conflicting 
claims, to accept or to reject the legitimate claims of 
any cultuelle which might be in communion with the 
hierarchy. 

The interdict laid upon the associations cultuelles 
has had several juridical consequences. First, the 
third of the classes of fabriqgues property described 
above was placed under sequestration, to be assigned 
by the State to communal benevolent institutions, of 
which every commune possesses at least one—the free 
hospital and dispensary. Secondly, the suppressed 
jabriques were under regular legal obligations, e. g., 
Masses to be said as consideration for pious founda- 
tions. In the intention of the author of the law, the 
obligation of causing these Masses to be said would 
have fallen upon the associations cultuelles; as these 
have not been founded, are the communal institutions, 
which enjoy the revenues of the foundations, bound to 
fulfil these obligations? For two years the responses 
given to this question by the civil authority were hesi- 
tating. The Law of 15 April, 1908, laid it down that 
these institutions shall in nowise be bound to cause 
“the Masses to be said in prospective consideration of 
which the foundations were established; that only the 
founders themselves or their heirs in direct line shall 
have the right to claim, within a period of six months, 
restitution of the capital of the said foundations, but 
that certain clerical benefit societies (the mutualités 
sacerdotales, organized to receive the funds of the old 
diocesan caisses for the support of superannuated 
priests) could receive incomes from these foundations 
and, in return, accept the obligation of the Masses. It 
appeared to the Holy See, however, that the constitu- 
tion of these benefit societies did not adequately safe- 
guard the rights of the bishops, and the French clergy 
were thenceforward forbidden to avail themselves of 
this law. As the right of recovery on account of non- 
fulfilment of the conditions has been allowed only to 
heirs in the direct line, the numberless pious founda- 
tions established by priests or other celibates are for- 
ever lost. And at the present writing no pious founda- 
tion is legally feasible in France, because there is in 
the Church no personality legally qualified to receive 
such a bequest. Hence the absolute impossibility, for 
any French Catholic, of securing to himself in perpe- 
tuity the celebration in his own parish church of a 
’ Mass for the repose of his soul. 
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Thirdly, the use of the churches was to be assigned 
to the associations cultuelles, on condition that the lat- 
ter should keep up the buildings. The cultwelles not 
having been formed, would the State take possession 
of the churches? It dared not; or, rather, it did not 
wish to drive home upon the popular mind the effect 
of the separation. After a brief period of transition, 
during which ridiculous procés-verbaux were drawn u 
against priests who said Mass, the State left the reli- 
gious edifices at the disposal of clergy and people, offi- 
cially placing assemblies for religious worship in the 
same official category as ordinary public gathortnas: 
it was sufficient for the religious authority to make, at 
the beginning of each year, a declaration in advance 
for all the gatherings for public worship to be held 
during the year. Rome forbade the Church of France 
to comply with this formality of an annual declaration, 
thus once more endeavouring to make the State under- 
stand that legislation regulating the life of the Catholic 
Church could not depend on the mere will of the State, 
and that ecclesiastical authority could not, even by a 
simple declaration, actively concur in any such legis- 
lation. Once more it was thought that the closing of 
ye churches was imminent. Then came two new 
aws. 

The Law of 2 January, 1907, permits the exercise of 
religious worship in the churches purely on sufferance 
and without any legal title. According to this new 
law, the clergy have only the actual use of the edifices, 
the maintenance of which is an obligation incumbent 
upon the proprietor—the State orthe commune. But 
grave complications are to be expected. If the pro- 
prietor refuses the needful repairs, the church may be 
closed for the sake of public safety—unless, that is, 
the faithful tax themselves to pay for repairs. The 
Church, tolerated in her own buildings, has no re- 
course against any mayor who might order the bells to 
be tolled for a non-religious funeral. At one time it 
was believed that the priests would be able to rent the 
churches on lease, but, owing to the demands of 
ministerial orders, this last hope had to be aban- 
doned. At last assemblages for religious worship 
were juridically classified as public meetings, and, as 
the Church refused to make the anticipatory declara- 
tion required by the Law of 1881, on public meetings, 
a law passed on 28 March, 1907, abolished this require- 
ment in respect of all public meetings, those for reli- 
gious worship included. 

Such was the patchwork of expedients by which the 
Government, embarrassed by its own Law of 1905, 
and still refusing to negotiate with Rome, contrived 
what looked like a modus vivendi. The voter sees that 
the priest is still in the church, and that Mass is still 
said there, and this is all that is needed by the Gov- 
ernment to convince the shallow multitude that the 
Church is not persecuted, and that if the conditions of 
its existence are not prosperous, the blame must be laid 
on the successive refusals of the pope—the refusal to 
permit the formation of cultuelles, the refusal to per- 
mit compliance with the law in the matter of declaring 
assemblies for public worship, the refusal to let priests 
form the mutualités approved by the State. All the 
evils of the situation are due to the fundamental error 
committed by the State at the very outset, when, 
wishing to reorganize the life of the Church in France, 
it broke with the Holy See instead of opening negotia- 
tions. Hence the impossibility of the Church actively 
co-operating in the execution of laws enacted by the 
civil authority in a purely one-sided fashion—laws 
which took the place of a concordat never regularly 
annulled. (See ConcorDat oF 1801.) 


Civil Regulation of Public Worship.—On this point. 


the Law of 1905 contains two classes of provisions. 
(a) Rules Relating to Religious Ceremonies.— While, 
under the Concordat, an administrative authoriza- 


tion was necessary for the opening of even a private — 


chapel, it is now lawful to open places of worship 
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without any previous authorization. A mayor can 
prohibit processions in his commune simply on the 
pretext of avoiding public disorder; as a matter of 
fact, in most of the great cities of France processions 
do not take place. Mayors can even forbid the pres- 
ence in funeral processions of priests wearing their 
vestments, but very few mayors have ever issued such 
anorder. Both the parish priest and the mayor have 
authority to cause the bells to be rung. A ministerial 
circular dated 27 January, 1907, withholds from the 
mayor the right to have the bells rung for “ civil bap- 
tisms” or for non-religious marriages or burials, but 
there is no penal sanction for the transgression of this 
order. It is now forbidden to erect or to affix any re- 
ligious sign or emblem in public places or upon pub- 
lic monuments; but the existing emblems remain 
and private property may 
be decorated, even exter- 
nally, with religious em- 
blems. 

(b) Repression of Inter- 
ference with Religious 
Worship.—The law pun- 
ishes with a fine of from 
16 to 200 francs and im- 
prisonment of from six 
days to two months any- 
one who by violence, 
threats, or any act which 
may be construed as pres- 
sure (pression) has at- 
tempted to influence an 
individual to exercise or 
to abstain from exercising 
any religious worship, or 
who, by disorderly con- 
duct, interferes with the 
exercise of any such wor- 
ship. It punishes, with a 
fine of from 500 to 3000 
francs or imprisonment for 
from two months to one 
year, outrages or slanders 
against functionaries, if 
committed publicly in 
places of religious wor- 
ship, and with from three 
months to two years im- 
prisonment any preacher 
who shall incite his hearers 
to resist the laws. 

The Law of Separation and the Protestants and Jews. 
—The Law of 1905 suppressed the special organic arti- 
cles which regulated Protestant worship and the De- 
eree of 1844 which had organized Jewish worship, 
recognized since 1806, and provided, since 1831, with 
state-paid rabbis. Before 1905 there had been a Re- 
formed Church which was administered in each parish 
by a presbyteral council elected by the members of the 
denomination, and at the capital by a consistory to 
which all the presbyteral councils sent delegates, and 
which nominated pastors with the consent of the Gov- 
ernment. This Church was very much divided in 
theology. It included: the Orthodox, who had car- 
ried, in the general synod of 1872, by 61 votes to 45, a 
declaration of faith involving as of necessity the ac- 
eeptance of certain dogmas; the Liberals, who, in 
spite of their defeat in 1872, continued to claim for the 
pastor an unlimited freedom of teaching in his own 
church; a midway party (centre droit) who were nearer 
tothe Liberals than to the Orthodox. The Law of 
1905, in terminating the official existence of a Reformed 
Church, had this interesting result, that the theologi- 
cal divisions of the various groups openly expressed 
themselves in the formation of three distinct great 


organizations for the Reformed religion: (1) the Union 
Nationale des Kglises Réformées Evangéliques, 
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formed by the Orthodox at the Synod of Orléans (6 
February, 1906), and requiring as a condition the ac- 
ceptance of the Declaration of Faith of 1872; in this 
body the regional synods, in which the delegates of the 
presbyteral associations meet, and the national synods 
hold spiritual authority; (2) the Union des Eglises Ré- 
formées de France, formed by the centre droit at the 
Synod of Jarnac (June, 1907), with the like synodal 
organizations and with the hope, hardly justified so 
far, of receiving the adhesion of both the extreme 
parties; (3) the United Reformed Churches (Kglises 
Réformées Unies), a very vague grouping of independ- 
ent presbyteral associations, leaving to each Church 
its autonomy, restricting the functions of the synods, 
and representing, in place of dogma, the negative 
tendencies called “liberal’’.- In this new threefold 
organization one feature, 
the consistory, disap- 
peared. 

The Lutheran Church 
has but sixty-seven par- 
ishes in France. It has 
grouped its cultuwelles into 
one general association. 

The Jewish denomina- 
tion has formed the Union 
des Associations Cultuelles 
Israélitesen France. The 
central consistory is com- 
posed of the grand rabbi, 
certain rabbis elected by 
the graduates of the Rab- 
binical School of France 
who are employed in edu- 
cational or religious func- 
tions, and lay members 
elected for a term of eight 
years by the associations 
cultuelles. The rabbis are 
elected, subject to the ap- 
proval of the consistory. 

Chaplaincies—The law 
authorizes the State, the 
departments, and the com- 
munes to pay salaries to 
chaplains in public insti- 
tutions such as lycées, col- 
leges, schools, hospitals, 
asylums, and prisons. In 
the Army the office of 
chaplain has not been 
abolished, but it remains unoccupied. Since 1 January, 
1906, no minister of religion has been a member of the 
staff of any military hospital; the local ministers of 
religion may enter these hospitals at the request of 
sick soldiers. A decree dated 6 February, 1907, 
abolished the naval chaplaincies, but~certain eccle- 
siastics who formerly filled these posts will con- 
tinue to discharge the functions proper tothem. The 
State does not allow appropriations for the mainte- 
nance of chaplaincies in schools where there are no 
boarders. It is a curious fact that, while the laws 
forbid priests to enter primary schools, they have, up 
to the present, admitted to the secondary schools 
chaplains paid out of the public purse; the Govern- 
ment feared that if this guarantee of religious training 
were wanting parents would send their children to 
private schools. But a practice recently established 
in a certain number of lycées tends to relieve the State 
of the expense of chaplaincies by compelling parents 
who wish their children to receive religious instruction 
to pay an additional sum. 

Political Groups, the Press, and Intellectual and 
Social Organizations.—Politically speaking, the Catho- 
lic group which receives the active sympathies of the 
Catholic press is that known as the Action Libérale 
Populaire, founded by M. Jacques Piou, a Member of 
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the Chamber, on the basis indicated for Catholics b 
the instructions of Leo XIII. This association, whic 
was legally incorporated 17 May, 1902, comprises 1400 
committees and more than 200,000 adherents. It 
acts by means of lectures, publications, and congresses. 
In the Chamber elected in 1906 there were 77 deputies 
belonging to this association. 

Catholic daily journalism is represented chiefly by 
“L’Univers’’, “La Croix’’, and the “Peuple Fran- 
cais.” The former of these papers, founded 3 
November, 1833, by the Abbé Migne, had Eugéne 
Veuillot for its editor from 1839 on, and Louis 
Veuillot after 1844. Its adhesion to the political 
directions given by Leo XIII detached from the 
“Univers’’, in 1893, a group of editors who founded 
“La Vérité Frangaise’’; this split ended with the 
amalgamation of the “Univers’’ and the “ Vérité’’, 
19 January, 1907. In October, 1908, the “ Univers”’, 
under the management of M. Francois Veuillot, ac- 
quired greater importance with an enlarged form. 
“The Good Press’? (Maison de la Bonne Presse), 
founded in 1873 by the Augustinians of the Assump- 
tion, immediately after issued the “ Pélerin’’, a bul- 
letin of pious enterprises and pilgrimages, and after 
1883 a daily paper, “ La Croix’’, which has been edited 
since 1 April, 1900, by M. Féron Vrau. About a 
hundred local “Croix’’ are connected with the Paris 
“Croix’’. The “Good Press’’ publishes “ Questions 
Actuelles’’, “Cosmos’’, “Mois Littéraire’’, and many 
other periodicals, and with it is connected the “ Presse 
Régionale’’, which maintains a certain number of 
provincial papers defending Catholic interests. Many 
independent papers, either Conservative or nominally 
Liberal, are reckoned as Catholic, although a certain 
number of them have misled Catholic opinion by their 
opposition to the programme of Leo XIII. 

The leading Catholic review is “ Le Correspondant’’, 
founded in 1829, formerly the organ of the Liberal 
Catholics, such as Montalembert and Falloux. Its 
policy is “to rally all defenders of the Catholic cause, 
whatever their origin, on the broad ground of liberty 
for all; to afford them a common centre where, laying 
aside differences that must be secondary in the view of 
Christians, each one can do his part, in letters, in 
science, in historical and philosophical studies, in 
social life, to win the victory for Christian ideas’’. 
Monarchist by its antecedents, with a public in which 
Monarchists form a large proportion, the “Corres- 
pondant’”’ has had for its editor since May, 1904, M. 
Etienne Lamy, of the Académie Frangaise, who was a 
Republican Member of the National Assembly of 1871, 
and who, in 1881, brought down upon himself the dis- 
pleasure of the Republican electors by his sturdy op- 
position to the laws suppressing religious congregations. 

The chief enterprises for the benefit of Catholic 
students in Paris are the Cercle Catholique du Lu- 
xembourg, which was founded in 1847, and in 1902 
became the Association Générale des Etudiants 
Catholiques de Paris; the Olivaint and the Laennec 
lectures, established in 1875, the former for students 
in law and letters, the latter for medical students, by 
Fathers of the Society of Jesus; the Réunion des 
Etudiants founded in 1895 by the Marist Fathers, 
and of which Ferdinand Brunetiére was president of 
the board of directors until his death. Besides these, 
the Association Catholique de la Jeunesse Fran- 
gaise, founded in 1886, now (June, 1909) unites in one 
group nearly 100,000 young men, students, peasants, 
employees of various kinds, and labourers; it has 2400 
eras in the provinces and holds annual congresses 
in Ww. 
been actively discussed. It was at the congress held 
by this association at Besangon in 1898 that the 
conversion of Ferdinand Brunetiére was made known 
in a very remarkable speech of the famous academi- 
cian. Since 1905 it has been publishing its “ Annales”’, 
and since 1907 a journal, “La Vie Nouvelle.” 
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The extremely original association of the “Sillon’”’ 
(furrow), attractive to some, disquieting to others, 
was founded in 1894 in the crypt of the Stanislas 
college and became, in 1898, under the direction of 
M. Mare Sangnier, a focus of social, popular, and 
democratic action. M. Sangnier and his friends de- 
velop, in their Cercles d’études, and propagate, in 
public meetings of the most enthusiastic character, the 
twofold idea that democracy is the type of social 
organization which tends to the highest development 
of conscience and of civic responsibility in the individ- 
ual, and that this organization needs Christianity for 
its realization. To be a sillonniste, according to the 
adherents of the Sillon, it is not enough merely to 
profess a doctrine, but one must live a life more 
fully Christian and fraternal. The Sillon.has held a 
national congress every year since 1902; that of 1909 


‘brought together more than three thousand members. 


The character of the organization has exposed it to 
lively criticism ; its reception has not been the same in 
all dioceses. But in spite of obstacles, the sillonnistes 
continue their activity, often independently of, but 
never in opposition to, the hierarchy, carrying on their 
work of penetration in indifferent or hostile surround- 
ings. They have a review, “Le Sillon’’, and a news- 
paper, ‘‘L’Eveil Démocratique’’, which in two years 
has gained 50,000. 

Catholic undertakings for the benefit of the young 
people of the poorer classes have developed mightily of 
late years. In 1900 the “Commission des Patronages’’ 
drew up statistics according to which the Catholics 
had charge of 3588 protectories (patronages) and 32,- 
574 institutions of various kinds giving Christian care 
to the young. In the city of Paris alone there were 
at that date 176 Catholic protectories, with 26,000 
young girls under their care. The Gymnastic Federa- 
tion of the Protectories of France, formed after the 
gymnastic festival which was held at the Vatican on 
5 to 8 October, 1905, numbers to-day (June, 1909) 549 
Catholic gymnastic societies and 60,000 young people. 

The State carries on its fight against the Church on 
the field of post-academic education: in 1894 there 
were in France only 34 non-religious (laiques) protec- 
tories; in 1907 there were 2364 non-religious protec- 
tories, 1366 for boys and 998 for girls. To the political 
groups, the journalistic work, the good works for the 
benefit of the young, must be added the “Catholic 
social”? undertakings, the earliest of which was the 
Guvre des Cercles Catholiques d’Ouvriers, founded 
in 1871 by Count Albert de Mun, the chief result of 
which was the introduction by Catholics in the Legis- 
lature of a certain number of legislative projects on 
social questions. The last five years have seen in 
France the birth and development, through the in- 
itiative of M. Henri Lorin and the Lyons journal, the 
“Chronique du Sud-Est’’, of the institution known as 
the sematnes sociales, a series of social courses which 
bring together a great many priests and Catholic lay 
people. This idea has been imitated in Catholic 
Spain and Italy. Lastly a body of Jesuits have begun 
a valuable collection of brochures and tracts, under 
the title “L’Action populaire”’, which forms a veri- 
table reference library for those who wish to study 
social Catholicism and an inestimable source of in- 
formation for those who wish to join actively in the 
movement. 

The Church in France during the First Three Years 
after the Law of Separation.—On 16 December, 1905, a 
large number of bishops issued a request to the parish 
priests and members of the fabric committees (fa- 
briques—see above) not to be present at the taking of 
inventories of church furniture prescribed by the Law 
of Separation except as mere witnesses and after mak- 
ing all reserves. A circular, dated 10 January, 1906, 
ordering the agents of the Department of Public 
Domains to open the tabernacles, intensified the feel- 
ing of indignation and, inconsequence of an inter- 
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SHOWING THE BOUNDARIES OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL 
PROVINCES AND DIOCESES 


i, Keel. Prov. of Aix. 


1 Archdiocese of Aix. 
2 Diocese of Ajaccio. 

3 Diocese of Digne. 

4 Diocese of Fréjus. 

5 Diocese of Gap. 

6 Diocese of Marseilles 
7 Dioeese of Nice, 


Eecl. Prov. of Albi. 


1 Archdiocese of Albi. 

2 Diocese of Cahors. 

3 Diocese of Mende. 

4 Diocese of Perpignan. 
5 Diocese of Rodez. 


Ecel. Prov. of Auch. 


1 Arehdiocese of Auch. 
2 Diocese of Aire. 

8 Diocese of Bayonne. 
4 Diocese of Tarbes, 


y. Eeel. Prov. of Avignon, 


1 Archdiocese of Avignon. 
2 Diocese of Montpellier. 
3% Diocese of Nimes, 

4 Diocese of Valence, 

5 Diocese of Viviers. 


. Eccl. Prov. of Besancon. 


1 Archdiocese of Besancon. 
2 Diocese of Belley. 

3 Diocese of Nancy. 

4 Diocese of St-Dié. 

4 Diocese of Verdun. 


. Eccl. Proy. of Bordeaux. 


1 Archdiocese of Bordeaux. 

2 Diocese of Agen. 

3 Diocese of Angouléme, 

4 Diocese of Fort-de-France 
(Martinique, W. 1.). 

5 La Basse-Terre (Guadeloupe, 
w. I.). 

6 Diocese of La Rochelle. 

7 Diocese of Lugon. 

8% Diocese of Périgueux. 

% Diocese of Poitiers. 

10 Diocese of Réunion (Indian 
Ocean). See map of South 
Africa, Vol. IV, p. 236. 


» Eccl. Prov. of Bourges. 


1 Archdiocese of Bourges, 
2 Diocese of Clermont. 

3 Diocese of Le Puy. 

4 Diocese of Limoges. 

5 Diocese of St-Flour. 

| Diocese of Tulle. 


. Eccl. Prov. of Cambrai. 


1 Archdiocese of Cambrai. 
2 Diocese of Arras. 


IX, Ecel. Prov. of Chambéry. 


1 Arehdiocese of Chambéry. 
2 Diocese of Annecy. 

3 Diocese of Maurienne. 

4 Diocese of Tarentaise. 


Eeel. Proy. of Lyons, 


1 Archdiocese of Lyons. 
2 Diocese of Autun. 

4% Diocese of Dijon. 

4 Diocese of Grenoble. 
5 Diocese of Langres. 

ti Diocese of St-Claude. 


Eccl. Prov. of Paris, 


1 Archdiocese of Paris. 
2 Diocese of Blois. 

% Diocese of Chartres. 
4 Diocese of Meaux. 

5 Diocese of Orléans. 
6 Diocese of Versailles. 


. Eccl. Proy. of Reims, 


1 Archdiocese of Reims. 

2 Diocese of Amiens. 

3 Diocese of Beauvais. 

4 Diocese of Chailons-sur-Marne. 
5 Diocese of Soissons. 


Ecel. Prov. of Rennes, 


1 Archdiocese of Rennes. 
2 Diocese of Quimper. 

8% Diocese of St-Brieuc. 

4 Diocese of Vannes. 


- Ecol. Proy, of Rouen. 


1 Archdiocese of Rouen. 
2 Diocese of Bayeux. 

3 Diocese of Coutances, 
4 Diocese of Evreux. 

5 Diocese of Séez. 


. Eccl. Proy. of Sens. 


1 Archdiocese of Sens, 
2 Diocese of Moulins. 
3% Diocese of Nevers. 

4 Diocese of Troyes. 


‘{. Eecel. Prov. of Toulouse. 
1 Archdiocese of Toulouse, 
2 Diocese of Carcassonne. 
3 Diocese of Montauban, 
4 Diocese of Pamiers. 


Reel, Prov, of Tours. 


1 Archdiocese of Tours. 
2 Diocese of Angers. 

3 Diocese of Laval. 

4 Diocese of Le Mans. 

5 Diocese of Nantes. 


Ecel, Proy. of Algiers. See map 
of North Africa, Vol. V, p. 362. 


1 Archdiocese of Algiers. 
2 Diocese of Constantine. 
3 Diocese of Oran, 
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llation, was implicitly disavowed, on 19 January, 

y M. Merlou, Minister of Finance. But the feel- 
ing lasted and, from the end of January to the end 
of March, expressed itself, in a certain number of 
churches, in violent outbreaks against the agents who 
came to take the inventories. The breaking open of 
locked doors, the cashiering of military officers who 
refused to lend the aid of their troops to these proceed- 
ings, the arrest and prosecution of persons taking part 
in Catholic demonstrations, and the mortal wounds 
inflicted on some of them in the departments of 
Nord and of Haute-Loire aggravated the public irrita- 
tion. There was some hope among Catholies that the 
general elections, which were to take place in May, 
would result in defeat for the Government; but these 
hopes were not realized; the Opposition lost fifty seats 
in the balloting of 6-20 May. 

The first general gathering of the bishops was held 
30 May, 1906. The Encyclical “Gravissimo officii” 
(10 August, 1906), which rejected the cultuelles, re- 
ceived the absolute obedience of the Catholics. The 
attempt to form schismatical cultwelles, made by some 
priests and laymen in eighty localities, met with deri- 
sion and contempt, and these isolated bodies of schis- 
matics failed to obtain possession of the religious 
edifices even by appealing to the courts. The second 
and third general gatherings of the bishops (4-7 Sep- 
tember, 1906, and 15 January, 1907) thanked Pius X 
for the Encyclical and discussed the organization of 
public worship, in accordance with a very definite 
programme for deliberation which the Holy See had 
sent to Cardinal Richard, Archbishop of Paris. On 12 
December, 1906, Mgr. Montagnini, who had remained 
in Paris as guardian of the pontifical archives, was 
expelled from France after a minute domiciliary search 
and the seizure of his papers. .The Vatican protested 
in a circular dated 19 December. Various incidents in 
the application of the law—the expulsion of Cardinal 
Richard from his archiepiscopal residence (15 Decem- 
ber, 1906), expulsions of seminarists from the semina- 
ries, the employment of troops at Beaupréau and 
at Auray to enforce such an expulsion—called forth 
lively protests from the Catholic press, which saw, in 
all these episodes, the realization of the settled policy 
thus expounded by M. Viviani, Minister of Labour, in 
the Chamber of Deputies, 8 November, 1906: “ Through 
our fathers, through our elders, through ourselves—all 
of us together—we have bound ourselves to a work of 
anticlericalism, to a work of irreligion. . . . We have 
extinguished in the firmament lights which shall not 
be rekindled. We have shown the toilers that heaven 
contained only chimeras.” 

Successive meetings of the bishops have organized 
the work of the Denier du Clergé. The organization is 
diocesan, not parochial. No individual is taxed; the 
subscriptions are entirely voluntary; but in many dio- 
ceses the diocesan budget fixes, without, however, im- 
posing, the contribution which each parish ought to 
furnish. A commission of control, composed of priests 
and laymen, in many dioceses takes charge of the dis- 
bursement of the Denier du Clergé. If a parish con- 
tributes insufficiently, and that not from lack of means 
but from lack of goodwill, the bishop can withdraw its 
parish priest. Two penalties can be inflicted upon 
Catholics who culpably refuse to contribute to the 
support of religious worship: a diminution of pomp in 
the administration of the sacraments, and an increase, 
as affecting such persons, of incidental burdens. 

_ The first results of the Denier du Clergé in the 
various dioceses are not as yet well ascertained; they 
seem to justify neither over-enthusiastic hopes nor 
over-pessimistic fears. An inter-diocesan fund (caisse) 
is beginning to do its work in aiding the poorer dio- 
ceses. In many communes the communal authority, 
having taken possession of the presbytery, has rented 
it to the parish priest, for a certain sum, but the law 
declares that the lease, to be valid, must have been 
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ratified by the prefect. By this means the State has 
sought to prevent the communes from renting presby- 
teries too cheap. Of 32,093 presbyteries existing in 
France, 3643 were still occupied rent-free by the parish 
priests at the beginning of October, 1908. A circular 
of M. Briand, Minister of Justice, has animadverted on 
this fact as an abuse. It appears that in most of the 
dioceses a central committee, or diocesan bureau, com- 
posed of priests and laymen, is to bé formed, with the 
episcopal authority for its centre, to combine the direc- 
tion of all the organized work of the diocese. Subject 
to this committee there will be committees in the sev- 
eral arrondissements, cantons, and parishes. When 
consulted in May, 1907, Pius X preferred small paro- 
chial committees under the curés to the formation of 
parochial associations (which might be interpreted as 
an acceptance of the Law of 1901 on associations), 
with an unlimited number of members. The ecclesias- 
tical seminaries, which the Law of Separation drove 
out of the buildings they were occupying, have been 
reconstituted in other homes under the title of ‘Ecoles 
Supérieures de Théologie.”’ 

At present one of the most serious preoccupations of 
the Church in France is the supply of priests. In 1878, 
when Mer. Bougaud wrote his book, “Le grand péril 
de l’Eglise de France,” there was a deficiency of 
2467 priests in France. Pére Dudon,who has studied 
the question of the supply of priests very pro- 
foundly, computes that in 1906, at the breaking of the 
Concordat, there was a deficiency of 3109, and the 
very insecurity of the position of the Church before 
the law furnishes ground for the fear that vocations 
will go on decreasing in frequency. 


Geography.—Recuvus, La France in Géographie universelle 
(Paris, 1876), I1; Vina pp ua Buacun, La France (Paris, 
1903); Micreuet, Tableau de la France in vol. II of the His- 
toire mentioned below; Dumazrt, Voyage en France (47 vols., 
Paris, 1894-1907); MarsHauu, Cathedral Cities of France (Lon- 
don, 1907). _ : 

General History.—Micuetxr, Histoire de France (new ed., 17 
vols., Paris, 1871-74—recommended by its truthfulness of his- 
torical colouring rather than exactness of detail, a picture 
rather than a narrative); Martin, Histoire de France (19 vols., 
Paris, 1855-60—conscientious research with anti-Catholic ten- 
dencies and somewhat out of date); cf. Eprnois, M. Henri Mar- 
tin (Paris, 1867); Darmstn, Histoire de France (8 vols., Paris, 
1864-73—clear and judicious); Boptmy, France (2d ed., Lon- 
don, 1899): Gatron, Church and State in France, 1800-1900 
(London, 1907); Kircuin, A History pe France (Oxford, 1892- 
94). A group of specialists under the direction of Lavissp have 
undertaken the publication of a Histoire de France of which 
the published volumes bring their subject down to the end of 
the reign of Louis XIV; this work—the contributors to which 
are men of learning, each following his own bent, though never 
violently—sgives the last word of science at the present time. 
Louis Barirrou, La Renaissance (Paris, 1905), is the only 
volume which has yet appeared of a collection now being pre- 
pared under the title Histoire de France pour tous. Apams, The 
Growth of the French Nation (London, 1897). 

No General History of the Church of France is really worthy 
to be recommended. The principal documents to consult are: 
Gallia Christiana (q. v.); JEAN, Les archevéques et évéques de 
France de 1682 & 1801 (Paris, 1891); Hanoraux ed., Instruc- 
tions des ambassadeurs de France auprés du Saint-Siege (Paris, 
1888); ImBart DE LA Tour, Archives de l'histoire religieuse de la 
France (4 vols. have appeared); Baunarp, Un siécle de l’E- 
glise de France (Tours, 1901—dealing with the nineteenth cen- 
tury); L’épiscopat francais au XIX® siécle (Paris, 1907). On 
the Sources of the History of France the chief repertories are: 
Monon, Butbliographie de Vhistoire de France (Paris, 1888); 
Catalogue de UV'histoire de France de la Bibliothéque Nationale 
(Paris, 1855-82); LANaGLors AND Stern, Les archives de l’his- 
toire de France (Paris, 1891); Moxinrer, Les sources de l’his- 
toire de France (4 vols., Paris, 1901-04). | 

For bibliography of the French Revolution see Revoivrion, 
FRENCH. 

For France in the Nineteenth Century see Napotzon. Also 
CurRIER, Constitutional and Organic Laws of France, 1875-1889 
(Philadelphia, 1891): Vimu-Casrex, Histoire de la Restauration 
(20 vols., Paris, and tr. London, 1888); Tourrau-Danain, His- 
toire dela_monarchie de Juillet (Paris); pE LA Gorce, Histoire 
du second Empire (7 vols., Paris); Ovutvimr, L’Empire libéral 
(Paris, 1904-08—13 vols. have appeared); Lamy, Etudes sur 
le second Empire (Paris); Hanoraux, Histoire de la France 
contemporaine, 1870-1883 (4 vols., Paris, 1902-09); Zevort, 
Histoire de la troisitéme République (4 vols., Paris, 1900-05); 
Cousrrtin, L’ Evolution francaise sous la troisiéme République 
(tr., London, 1898); Parmete, The Evolution of an Empire 
(New York, 1897). On the Religious History of France under 
the Third Republic: Drsrpour, L’Eglise catholique et l’ Etat 
sous la troisiéme République (2 vols., Paris, 1906-O08—very 
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anti-Catholic); Lecannet, L’Eglise de France sous la troisiéme 
République (Paris, 1907—Catholic; brings the subject down to 
1878); Du toast & l’encyclique (Paris, 1893); Dasry, Les catho- 
liques républicains (Paris, 1893). For parochial statistics see 
the annuals Le clergé Francais and La France ecclésiastique. 

On the Laws against Congregations and the Law of Separa- 
tion: Brranp, La séparation (2 vols., Paris, 1907_and 1909); 
Speeches of WatpEcK-RovussEAv and Risor; Dg Mon, La lov 
des suspects (2 vols., Paris, 1902); ComBns, Une campagne 
laique (2 vols., Paris, 1902 and 1906). The Law on Associa- 
tions has been discussed by TrourLior and Cuapsay; that on 
Separation by Rfviiue, with radical tendencies, and by Tav- 
pIkRE and LAMARZELLE, with Catholic tendencies. La Revue 
d’ organisation et de défense religieuse, published by the Good 
Press since 1906, gives every day the state of the law in relation 
to Catholie interests. : 

On the Marriage Laws: Srermet, La lot du 21 Juin 1907 sur le 
Mariage (Toulouse, 1908).—On the Influence of Freemasonry: 
Pracue, La pétition contre la magonnerie; rapport parlementatre 
(Paris, 1905); Gorau, La Franc-Magonnerie en France (Paris, 
1899). On the Religious Orders: Mémoire pour la défense 
des congrégations religieuses (Paris, 1880); KANNENGIESER, 
France et Allemagne (Paris, 1900). On the Missions and the 
Protectorate: Proter, Les misstons catholiques francaises (6 vols., 
Paris, 1900-1903); Rouvimr, Loin du pays (Paris, 1898); Rey, 
La protection diplomatique et consulatre dans les échelles du 
Levant (Paris, 1899); Gorau, Les nations apétres, Vieille France, 
jeune Allemagne (Paris, 1903); KANNENGIBSER, Les missions 
catholiques, France et Allemagne (Paris, 1900). On France at 
Rome: Lacrorx, Mémoire historique sur les institutions de la 
France & Rome (2d ed., Rome, 1892). On the School Situation: 
Speeches of JuLes FERRY; Prcnarp, Nowveau code del instruction 
primaire (18th ed., Paris, 1905); Goyau, L’école d’aujourd’ hui (2 
vols., Paris, 1899 and_1906); Lesceeur, La mentalité latque a 
l’école (Paris, 1906); Des AttEeuts, Histoire de l’ enseignement 
libre (Paris, 1898); Bulletins de la société générale d’éducation et 
d’ enseignement; Enquéte sur la réforme de I’ enseignement secon- 
daire, 2 vols., Paris, 1900—official); LAMARZELLE, La crise uni- 
versitaire (Paris, 1900). OnCharitable Institutions: Paris chari- 
table (3d ed., Paris, 1904); La France charitable (Paris, 1899)— 
two collections of monographs published by the Office central 
des institutions charitables.—On Social Organizations the chief 
sources are collective reports on Catholie enterprises published 
at the Exposition of 1900, the Guide annuaire social (annual 
since 1905), and the Manuel social pratique (1909), published by 
the Action populaire of Reims, with the brochures issued by this 
last association.—On the Grouping of Religious Movements: 
FRAENZEL, Vers l’union des catholiques (Paris, 1907); Guwide 
d'action religieuse (Paris, 1908). GEroRGES GoYAU. 


Frenco Litsrature.— Origin and Formation of 
the French Language-——When the Romans became 
masters of Gaul they imposed their language on 
that country together with their religion, their laws, 
their customs, and their culture. The Low Latin, 
which thus became universal throughout Gaul, was 
not slow in undergoing a change while passing 
through Celtic and Frankish throats, and in show- 
ing traces of climate and of racial genius. From 
this transformation arose a new tongue, the Ro- 
mance, which was destined to gradually evolve 
itself into the French. The glossaries of Reichenau 
and of Cassel contain many translations of Latin and 
Germanic words into Romance; they date from the 
eighth century. The earliest texts in our possession 
belong to the ninth century, and are more valuable 
from an archeological than from a literary standpoint. 
These are the formulas called “ Les Serments de Stras- 
bourg”’ (the oaths pronounced by the soldiers of Louis 
the German and of Charles the Bald, a. p. 842); the 
song or “ Prose de Sainte Eulalie”’, an imitation of a 
Latin hymn of the Church (about a. p. 880); a portion 
of a “ Homélie sur Jonas’’ discovered at Valenciennes, 
and written in a mixture of Latin and Romance, dat- 
ing from the early part of the tenth century; “La Vie 
de Saint Léger’’, a bald narrative in verse, written in 
the latter part of the tenth century. The metamor- 
phosis, under the action of influences now no longer 
traceable, of Low Latin into Romance did not proceed 
along the same lines everywhere in Gaul. From the 
Pyrenees to the Scheldt it varied with the varying 
localities, and gave rise to many dialects. These dia- 
lects may be grouped into two principal languages 
which are usually named from the word used as an 
affirmative in each: the Romance language of oc in 
the South: and the Romance language of oil in the 
North. The oil language sompsed all the varieties of 
speech in use to the north of an imaginary line drawn 
from the estuary of the Gironde to the Alps, passing 
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through Limousin, Auvergne, and Dauphiny. In the 
twelfth century, the speech of the Ile-de-France 
began to take the lead over all the others, for the very 
good reason that it was the speech of the royal domain. 
Hereafter the French language possesses its form, and 
can give birth to a literature. 

In the Middle Ages——Epic Poetry.—In France, as 
everywhere else, literature began with poetry, and 
that epic. For many centuries this seems to have been 
the form natural to the French mind; and the abund- 
ance of the output is a striking proof of the breadth 
and power of the movement. To comprehend more 


clearly the great mass of epic works of this period, we 


distinguish three subject-matters, or three cycles: the 
French, or national, cycle; the Breton cycle; the 
antique cycle. 

The origins of the French cycle go back to the first 
ages of Frankish domination. The Frankish chiefs all 
kept their singers, who celebrated their exploits in 
poems of heroic inspiration. These compositions, 
called cantilénes, were sung to the harp, either at their 
festivals or at the head of the army before a battle. 
This spontaneous growth of epic poetry goes on until 
the tenth century; but after the tenth century the 
inventive power of the poets—the trowvéres, as they 
are called—is exhausted; they no longer compose new 
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songs, but co-ordinate, above all amplify, and, finally, 
reduce to writing the songs left to them by their prede- 
cessors. By dint of this labour of arrangement and 
editing they compose the chansons de geste (“history 
songs”, from the Latin gesta, “things done’’, “his- 
tory’’). Comparatively short, these chansons. de geste 
are written in lines of six syllables which are made into 
couplets, or laisses, with assonances, or imperfect 
rhymes (such, e. g., as perde and superbe). Like the 
old cantilénes, they were intended to be sung by the 
trouvere at feasts or in battle. They are all connected 
with real historical episodes, which, however, are em- 
bellished, and often disfigured, with popular traditions 
and the fruits of the poet’s own imagination. The 
most famous of these chansons de geste, the “Chanson 
de Roland’’, put into writing about the year 1080, and 
by an unknown author, is the chef d’euvre of this 
national epic poetry. It admirably reflects the society 
of the time. With its scenes of carnage, its loud clash 
of blades, its heroic barons who sacrifice their lives for 
the emperor and die after commending their souls to 
God, its miraculous intervention of angels who receive 
the soul of the brave warrior, the “Chanson de Rol- 
and’’ places vividly before the imagination the 
France of the eleventh century, warlike, violent, still 
barbarous, but thoroughly animated by an ardent 
faith. The “Chanson de Roland”? is the most widely 
known of the chansons de geste, but a multitude of 
them are extant, and they all contain great beauties. 
While some of them, centring upon Charlemagne 
(“Le Pélerinage de Charlemagne’’, ‘‘Aimeri de Nar- 
bonne’’, “Girard de Viane’’, etc.), celebrate the union 
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of France under the kingship and conflicts with exter- 
nal enemies, others are inspired by the struggles main- 
tained by great feudal chiefs against the king (“Ogier 
le Danois’’, “Renaud de Montauban”’, “Gérard de 
Roussillon’’), by the wars of vassals among themselves, 
and by historical memories belonging particularly to 
this or that province (“Raoul de Cambrai’, the 
“Geste des Lorrains’’, “ Auberi le Bourgoing’’). The 
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interesting element in all of them is, chiefly, their 
faithful portrayal of the feudal world, its virtues, and 
its asperities. 

From the end of the twelfth century the success of 
the chansons de geste is counterbalanced by that of the 


romances of the Breton cycle. Here imagination 
roams at large, above all that kind of imagination 
which we call fantasy. The marvellous plays an im- 
portant part. Manners are less violent, more delicate. 
Love, almost absent from the chansons de geste, holds 
a great place and utters itself in a style at once respect- 
ful : and exalted. We find everywhere the impress of a 
twofold mysticism, that of chivalry and of religion. 
In other words, if the chansons de geste bear the stamp 
of the Germanic spirit, the Breton romances are in- 
spired by the Celtic. The central figure is that of King 
Arthur, a character borrowed from history, the incar- 
nation of the independence of the Breton race. 
Around him are his companions, the knights of the 
Round Table and Merlin the wizard. The Breton 
romances were intended to be read, not to be sung; 
they were written, moreover, in prose. In course of 
time Chrestien de Troyes, a poet rather facile and pro- 
lific than truly talented, put them into rhymed verse; 
between 1160 and 1180 he wrote “ Perceval le Gallois’’, 
“Le Chevalier au lion’’, “ Lancelot en la charrette’’, 
“Cligés’’, “Erec et Enide’’. In these romances 
Launcelot is the type of l’amour courtois—the “gen- 
tle’”’ love which every knight must bear his lady. 

As for the antique cycle, it is no more than a work 
of imitation. The clerics, observing the success of epic 
and narrative poetry, conceived the idea of throwing 
into the same form the traditions of antiquity. The 
“Roman d’Alexandre’”’ and the “Roman de Troie’’, 
both written in the second half of the twelfth century, 
and amusing for their anachronisms and their baroque 
conceits, are, on the other hand, long, diffuse, and 
mediocre. j 

Lyric Poetry.—In these primitive periods of history 
the dies of division between various types of literature 
are not well defined. From the cantiléne there sprang 
in turn the lyric poetry of the North. In these rough- 
hewn romances the poet relates in four or five couplets 
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of varied rhythm, but all ending with the same refrain, 
an adventure of war or of love; they are called chan- 
sons de toile (spinning songs) or chansons de danse, be- 
cause women sang them either as they spun and chat- 
ted or as they danced rondes. Love nearly always 
plays the chief part in them—the love, successful or 
crossed, of a young girl for a beau chevalier, or perhaps 
a love crushed by the death of the beloved—such are 
the themes of the principal chansons de toile that have 
come down to us, “ Belle Bremboure’’, “ Belle Idoine’’, 
“Belle Aiglantine’’, “Belle Doette’’. But it was in 
Provence that lyric verse was to reach its fullest de- 
velopment. Subtile, learned, and somewhat artificial, 
Provengal poetry had for its only theme love—an 
idealized and quintessential love—l’amour courtois. 
On this common theme the troubadours embroidered 
variations of the utmost richness; the form which they 
employed, a very complex one, had given rise to 
manifold combinations of rhythms. The men of the 
North were dazzled when they came to know the Pro- 
vengal poetry. Strangely enough, it did not spread 
directly from province to province within the borders 
of France, but by way of the Orient, from the Holy 
Land, during the Crusades, where Southern and 
Northern lords met each other. Soon a whole group 
of poets of the oil tongue in the North and East— 
Conon de Béthune, Gace Brulé, Blondel de Nesles, 
and especially Thiébaut, Count of Champagne—set to 
work to imitate the Provencal compositions. 
Bourgeois and Satirical Literature.—The epic and 
the lyric were essentially aristocratic; they addressed 
themselves to an audience of barons and represented 
almost exclusively the manners and feelings of the 
upper classes in the feudal world. At the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, and after the emancipation of 
the communes, the bourgeoisie makes its appearance, 
and from that moment dates the origin and rise of a 
bourgeoise literature. It begins with the jabliauz, little 
tales told in lines of eight syllables, pleasant stories 
intended only to amuse. The characters they intro- 
duce are people of humble or middling station—trades- 
men, artisans, and their women-folk—who are put 
through all sorts of ridiculous adventures; their vices 
and oddities are ridiculed smartly and with some de- 
gree of malice—too often, also, with coarseness and 
indecency. These jabliaux are animated by the Gallic 
spirit of irony and banter, in contrast to the heroic, or 
“gentle” (courtois), spirit which inspires the epic and 
lyric works. Bourgeois and villagers find here a real- 
istic picture of their existence and their manners, but 
freely caricatured so as to provoke laughter. 
Combine the spirit of the jabliaux with memories of 
the chanson de geste, and we have the “Roman de 
Renart”’; a vast collection, formed early in the thir- 
teenth century, of storiesin verse thrown together with- 
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out sequence or connexion. This work, which, it is 
believed, was preceded by another now lost, contains 
30,000 lines. Enlarged by successive additions, the 
“Roman de Renart”’ is the work not only of several au- 
thors, but of a whole country and a whole epoch. 
What gives it unity, in spite of the diversity and in- 
congruity of the stories of which it is made up, is that 
in all its parts the same hero appears again and again— 
Renart, the fox. The action round about Renart is 
carried on by many other characters, such as Ysengrin, 
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the wolf, Noble, the lion, Chantecler, the cock, pseudo- 
animals that mingle with their bearing and instincts as 
animals traits and feelings borrowed from humanity. 
Under pretext of relating an intrigue bristling with 
complications, in which Ysengrin and Renart are 
pitted against each other, the “Roman”, a kind of 
parody of the chansons de geste, ridicules the nobles, 
feudal society, and feudal institutions. 

Didactic Poetry.—Nobles and bourgeois, the two 
classes which, in the literature of the Middle Ages, 
speak with two accents so dissimilar, have one point 
of resemblance: the one class is as ignorant as the 
other. Only the clerics had any hold upon science— 
the little science which those times possessed. It had 
long remained shut up in Latin books composed in 
imitation of ancient models, but, beginning from the 
thirteenth century, the clerics conceived the idea of 
bringing the intellectual contents of these works with- 
in the domain of the vulgar tongue. This was the 
origin of didactic literature, in which the most impor- 
tant work is the ‘‘Roman de la Rose”, an immense 
encyclopedic work produced by two authors with ten- 
dencies and mentalities in absolute mutual opposition, 
collaborating at an interval of forty years. The first 
4000 lines of the ‘Roman de la Rose” were written 
about the year 1236 by Guillaume de Lorris, a charm- 
ing versifier endowed with every attractive quality. 
In the design of Guillaume de Lorris, the work is 
another “ Art of Love”; the author proposes to de- 
scribe in it love and the effects of love, and to indicate 
the way of success for a lover. He personifies all the 
phases and varieties of love and of the other senti- 
ments which attend it, and/makes of them so many 
allegorical figures. Jealousy, Sadness, Reason, Fair 
Response (Bel-Accueil)—such are the abstractions to 
which Lorris lends a tenuous embodiment. With Jean 
de Meung, who wrote the continuation of the “ Roman 
de la Rose’’, about 1275, the inspiration changes com- 
pletely. Love is no longer the only subject. In a 
number of prolix discourses, aggregating 22,000 lines 
in length, the later author not only contrives to bring 
in a multitude of notions on physics and philosophy, 
but enters into a very severe criticism of contemporary 
social organization. 

Prose and the Chroniclers.—Prose separates itself 
from poetry but slowly; when the epic outpouring has 
been exhausted history appears to take its place. It is 
the great movement of the Crusades that gives the 
impulse. ‘Villehardouin, in his “Histoire de la Con- 
quéte de Constantinople” (1207), relates the events 
which he witnessed as a participant in the fourth cru- 
sade; he knows how to see and how to tell, with 
restraint and vigour, what he has seen and done. His 
chronicle is not, strictly speaking, history, but rather 
memoirs. Joinville attaches more importance to the 
moral element; the charm of his “Histoire de Saint 
Louis” (1309) is in the bonhomie, at once frank and 
deliberate, with which he sets forth the king’s virtues 
and recounts his “chevaleries”. 

The great representative of history in the Middle 
Ages is Froissart (1337-1410); in him we have to deal 
with a veritable writer. Just when the feudal world 
was entering upon its period of decadence, and the 
chivalry of France had been decimated at Crécy and 
Agincourt, feudalism and chivalry find in Froissart 
their most marvellous portrayer. His work, “Chron- 
iques de France, d’ Angleterre, d’Espagne, de Bretagne, 
Gascogne, de Flandre et autres lieux”’, is the story of 
all the splendid feats of arms in the Hundred Years’ 
War. Pitched battles, assaults, mere skirmishes, iso- 
lated raids, deeds of chivalric daring, single combats— 
he describes them with a picturesque effect and a dis- 
tinction of style new in our literature. An aristocratic 
writer, he is above all attracted by the brilliant aspects 
of society—wealth, gallantry, chivalry. He scorns the 
bourgeois and the common people, and considers it 
quite natural that they should pay the cost of war. 
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In his work is nothing to recall the gloominess of the 
period; he has seen in it nothing but exploits and 
heroic adventure. 

Froissart knew how to depict the outward semblance 
of an epoch. Philippe de Commynes, on the other 
hand, the historian of Louis XI, is a connoisseur 
of souls; his viewpoint is from within. A minister of 
Louis XI, and then of Charles VIII, he is versed in 
affairs. He is much given, moreover, to analysis of 
character and the unravelling of events which have a 
political bearing. He goes back from effects to causes 
and is already rising to the conception of the general 
laws which govern history. One must not look for 
either brilliancy or relief in his style; but he has clear- 
ness, precision, solidity. ° : 

The Drama.—The fifteenth century would make 
but a sorry figure in the history of French literature 
had it not been that in this epoch there developed and 
flourished a literary form which had already been 
inchoate during the preceding centuries. Entirely 
original in foundation and style, that drama owes 
nothing to antiquity. It was the Church, the great 
power of those ages, which gave birth to it. For the 
masses in the Middle Ages the church was the home 
where, united in the same thoughts and the same con- 
soling hopes, they spent that part of their lives which 
was the best, and so the longest offices of the Church 
were the most beloved by the people. Conformably 
with this feeling, the clergy interpolated in the offices 
representations of certain events in religious history. 
Such was the liturgical drama, which was presented 
more especially at the feasts of Christmas (“Les Pas- 
teurs”, “L’Epoux”’,, “Les Prophétes’’) and Easter 
(“La Passion”, “La Résurrection”’, “Les Pélerins”). 
At first the liturgical drama was no more than a trans- 
lation of the Bible into action and dialogue, but little 
by little it changed as it developed. The text became 
longer, verse took the place of prose, the vernacular 
supplanted Latin. The drama at the same time was 
tending to make for itself an independent existence 
and to come forth from the Church. 

In the fourteenth century there appeared “Les 
Miracles de Notre-Dame”, a stage presentment of a 
marvellous event brought about by the intervention 
of the Blessed Virgin. Thus was the drama making its 
way towards its completer form, that of the mysteries. 
A mystery is the exposition in dialogue of an historical 
incident taken from Holy Scripture or the lives of the 
saints. Mysteries may be grouped, according to their 
subjects, in three cycles: the Old Testament cycle 
(“Le Mystére du Viel Testament”, in 50;000 lines), 
the New Testament cycle (“La Passion”, composed 
by Arnoul Greban and presented in 1450), the cycle of 
the saints (“Les Actes des Apétres”, by Arnoul and 
Simon Greban). Metrically, the mystery is written in 
lines of eight syllables; the lyric passages were sup- 
posed to be sung. A prologue serves the purpose of 
stating the theme and bespeaking silence of the audi- 
ence. The piece itself is divided into days, each day 
occupying as many lines as could be recited at one 
séance, and the whole ends with an invitation to 
prayer: “Chantons Te Deum laudamus”. 

The dramatic system of the mysteries contains cer- 
tain thoroughly characteristic elements. First of all, 
the constant recourse to the marvellous: God, the 
Blessed Virgin, and the Saints intervene in the action; 
later on abstract characters—Justice and Peace, Truth, 
Merey—are added. Then the mingling of ‘the tragic . 
and the comic: side by side with scenes intended to 
excite deep emotion, the authors of mysteries present 
others which are mere buffoonery, and sometimes of 
the coarsest kind. This comic element is borrowed 
from scenes of modern life; for anachronism is ram- 
pant in the mysteries, contemporary questions are dis- 
cussed, Christ and the saints are depicted as people of 
the fifteenth century. Lastly, not only does the action” 
wander without restraint from place to place, but 
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occasionally it goes on in several different places at the 
same time. If the conception was original and inter- 
esting, the execution of it, unfortunately, was very 
mediocre. The authors of mysteries were not artists; 
they knew nothing of character-drawing, their charac- 
ters are all of a piece, without individual traits. Above 
all, the style is deplorable, and but seldom escapes 
platitude and solecism. The fifteenth was, as a whole, 
the great century of the mysteries; they were then in 
perfect harmony with the ideas and sentiments of the 
period. In the next century, with the change of those 
ideas and sentiments, they were to enter upon their 
decadence and to disappear. 

Did comedy too, in its turn, come forth from the 
Church? Can we connect it with the burlesque offices 
of the “ Feast of Fools’”’ and the “ Feast of the Ass’’??— 
Beyond doubt we cannot. But in the fourteenth cen- 
tury joyous bands of comrades organized themselves 
for their own common amusement—the “ Basoche’’, 
a society of lawyers, and the “Sots’’ or the “ Enfants 
sams souci’’. It was by these societies that comic 
pieces were composed and played throughout the fif- 
teenth century. Farces, moralities, and follies 
(soties) were the kinds of compositions which they cul- 
tivated. The farce was a comic piece the only aim of 
which was to amuse; although it did not issue all 
complete from the fabliau, the farce bore a strong 
analogy to that form, and, as the themes were identi- 
eal, the farce was often nothing more than a fabliaw in 
action. The best specimen of the type is “La Farce 
de l’Avocat Pathelin’’ (1470), which presents a duel of 
wits between an advocate and a cloth-merchant, the 
one as thorough a rascal as the other. The morality, 


_a comic piece with moral aims, is far inferior to the 


farce. Essentially pedantic, it constantly employs 
allegory, personifying the sentiments, defects, and 
good qualities of men, and sets them in opposition to 
each other on the stage. As for the folly (sotie), 
which may be called a dramatic pamphlet or squib, 
and belongs to the satiric drama, it was the special 
work of the “Enfants sans souci’”’ and lasted but a 
short while. 

The true literary distinction of the fifteenth century 
is to have given France a great poet—not the elegant, 
cold Charles d’Orléans, but that child of “poor and 
mean extraction’? (de povre et petite extrace), that 
“mauvais gargon’’ who was Frangois Villon. Insub- 


ordinate scholar, haunter of taverns, guilty of theft: 


and even of assassination, the marvel is that he 
should have been able to evoke his grave and lofty 
poetry from that life of infamy. His chief collection, 
‘Le Grand Testament’’ (1489), is dominated by that 
thought of death which, for the first time in France, 
finds its expression in the “Ballade des Dames du 
Temps jadis’’. Thus did the Christian Middle Ages 
utter through Villon what had been their essential 
preoccupation. 

The Renaissance and the Reformation.—When. the 
sixteenth century opens, literature in France may be 
regarded as exhausted and moribund. What had 
been lacking in the Middle Ages was the enthusiasm 
for form, the worship of art, combined with a language 
sufficiently supple and opulent. The Renaissance 
was about to bestow these gifts; it was to communi- 
cate the sense of beauty to the writers of that age by 
setting before them as models the great masterpieces 
of antiquity. Reversion to antiquity—this is the 
characteristic which dominates all the literature of the 
sixteenth century. The movement did not attain its 


effect directly, but through Italy, and as a sequel to 


the wars of Charles VIII. “The first contact with 
Italy”, says Brunetiére, “was in truth a kind of reve- 
lation for us French. In the midst of the feudal bar- 
barism of which the fifteenth century still bore the 
stamp, Italy presented the spectacle of an old civili- 
zation. She awed the foreigner by the ancient author- 
ity of her religion and all the pomp of wealth and of 
VI—13 
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the arts. Add to this the allurement of her climate 
and her manners. Italy of the Renaissance, invaded, 
devastated, trampled under foot by these men of the 
North, suddenly, like Greece of yore, took possession 
of the rude conquerors. They conceived the idea of 
another life, more free, more ornate—in one word, 
more ‘human’—than that which they had been lead- 
ing for five or six centuries; a confused feeling of the 
power of beauty twined itself into the souls of gen- 
darmes and lansquenets, and it was then that the 
breath of the Renaissance, coming over the moun- 
tains with the armies of Charles VIII, of Louis XII, 
and of Francis I, completed in less than fifty years the 
dissipation of what little still survived of the medieval 
tradition.” 

If the language very quickly undergoes the modifi- 
cations brought about by this new spirit, it is only 
little by little that the various forms of literature allow 
themselves to be penetrated by it. Such is the case 
with poetry. The 
principal poet of 
the earlier half of 
the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Clément 
Marot (1497- 
1544), belongs, by 
his inspiration, to 
both the Middle 
Ages and the Ren- 
aissance. Of the 
Middle Ages he 
has first of all his 
scholastic educa- 
tion and also an 
uncontrolled pas- 
sion for allegories 
and for bizarre 
and complicated 
versification. In 
the best of his 
“Epitres’”’ he 
sacrifices to the 
worst of the faults held in honour by the fifteenth 
century: the taste for alliteration, for playing upon 
words, and for childish tricks of rhyme. On another 
side the influence of the Renaissance reveals itself 
in his work in many imitations of the Latins, Virgil, 
Catullus, Ovid. The “Epitres’’, his masterpiece, 
are, besides, in a style of composition borrowed 
from the Latin. A court poet, attached to the per- 
sonal suite of Marguerite de Valois, herself a humanist 
and a patroness of humanists, no man was more fav- 
ourably situated for the effect of that influence. 
Marot is, in other respects, a very original poet; his 
“pitres’? mark the appearance of a quality almost 
new in French literature—wit. The art of saying 
things prettily, of telling a story cleverly, of winning 
pardon for his mockeries by mocking at himself, was 
Marot’s. 

Greco-Latin imitation is really only an accidental 
feature in the work of Marot; with the poets who suc- 
ceed him it becomes the very origin of their inspiration. 
For the poets who later formed the group called “La 
Pléiade’”’ Joachim du Bellay furnished a programme 
in the “Deffence et Illustration de la langue fran- 
caise’’ (1549). To eschew the superannuated formu- 
le and the “condiments”’ (épiceries) of the Middle 
Ages, to imitate without reserve everything that has 
come down to us from antiquity, to enrich the lan- 
guage by every means practicable—by borrowing 
from Greek, from Latin, from the vocabulary of the 
handicrafts—these are the principles which this author 
lays down in his work. And these are the principles 
high the chief of the “ Pléiade’’, Pierre de Ronsard 
(1524-85), applies. Ronsard’s ambition is to exercise 
his wits in all the styles of composition in which the 
Greeks and Romans excelled. After their example he 
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composed odes, an epic work (the “Franciade’’, in 
which he aspires to do for France what Virgil, with the 
ineid, did for Rome), and some eclogues. If he has 
utterly failed in his epic attempt, and if his abuse of 
erudition renders his odes very difficult to read, it 
must nevertheless be said that these works sparkle 
with beauties of the first order. onsard is not only, 
as was long ago said of him, the marvellous workman 
of little pieces, of sonnets and tiny odes; in brilliancy 
of imagination, in the gift for inventing new rhythms, 
he is one of the greatest poets known to French litera- 
ture. Side by side with him Du Bellay, in his “ Re- 
erets’’, inaugurated la poésie intime, the lyricism of 
confidences, and Jodelle gave to the world “Cléopa- 
tre’’ (1552), the first, in point of date, of the tragedies 
imitated from the antique, thus opening the way for 
Robert Garnier and Montchrestien. 

At the same time that the Renaissance was bringing 
us the feeling for art, the Reformation was giving cur- 
rency to new ideas and tendencies. The two inspira- 
tions commingled rendered possible the work of the 
two masters of sixteenth-century prose, Rabelais and 
Montaigne. In that prodigious nursery tale, in 
which he scatters buffooneries and indecencies by the 
handful, it would be a mistake to think that the au- 
thor of “Gargantua”’ hides a thought and a symbol 
under very line of text. All the same, it is true that 
one must break the bone to find the “susbtantific 
marrow’’. Rabelais has a hatred of the Middle Ages, 
of its Scholasticism and its asceticism. For his part, 
he does not mistrust human nature; he believes it to 
be good and wants people to follow its law, which is 
instinct. His ideal is the abbey of Thelema, where 
the rule runs: Do as you please (Fais ce que tu vou- 
dras). “Nature is my gentle guide’’, says Montaigne 
onhis part. This is one of the ideas which circulate in 
his essays, the first book of which appeared in 1580. 
In this sort of disjointed confession, Montaigne speaks 
above all of himself, his life, his tastes, his habits, his 
favourite reading. As he goes along he expounds his 
philosophy, which is a kind of scepticism, if you will, 
but applying exclusively to the things that belong to 
reason, for with Montaigne the Christian Faith re- 
mains intact. What makes Montaigne an original 
writer, and makes his part in French literature one of 
capital importance, is his having been the first to in- 
troduce into that literature, by his minute study of his 
own Ego, that psychological and moral observation of 
man which was to form the foundation of great works 
in the next century. 

In a general way the Reformation produced a pro- 
found impression on the writers of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, giving them a freedom of movement and of 
thought unknown to their predecessors of the Middle 
Ages. On the other hand, multiplying theological 
discussions, controversies, and fierce polemics between 
Catholics and Protestants—dividing France into two 
parties—it gave birth to a whole literature of conflict. 
We will confine ourselves to the mention of Calvin and 
his “Institution de la religion chrétienne’”’ (1541). 
As a theologian he need not concern us here; we need 
only say that, by the simplicity of his exposition, by 
the energy of his harsh and gloomy style, ie effects an 
entrance into our literature for a whole range of sub- 
ject-matters which had until then been reserved for 
Latin. Calvin was the teacher of the Reformation; 
Agrippa d’Aubigné was its soldier, but one who had 
taken the pen in hand. It was after long service in 
the field that he composed his “ Tragiques’’, a versified 
work unlike any other, a medley of satire and epic. 
Here the author presents a picture of France devas- 
tated by wars of religion, and paints his adversaries in 
odious colours. Now and then hatred inspires him 
with fine utterances. After all these struggles and all 
this violence, the age could not but long for peace, 
could not but hold all these excesses in horror. Such 
a spirit inspires the “Satire Ménipée”’ (1594), a work, 
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part prose, part verse, which, with its irony, gives evi- 
dence that an epoch has come to its end, fatigued with 
its own struggles and ready for a great renovation. 
The Seventeenth Century; the Classical Age—The 
seventeenth century is the most noteworthy epoch in 
the history of French literature. The circumstances 
of the age, it is true, are peculiarly favourable for 
literary development. France is once more the 
strongest factor in European statecraft; her political 
influence is supreme, thanks to the wonderful achieve- 
ments of her arms and the brilliant triumphs of her 
diplomacy. Conscious of her greatness, she ceases 
to be dependent on foreign literatures, and fashions 
new literary forms which she bids other countries copy. 
The internal peace which she enjoys-favours disin- 
terested study in the domains of art and literature, 
without the need of giving to her literary creations a 
social or political tendency. Authors are patronized 
by society and the court. Intellectual conditions are 
especially favourable; the national mind, steeped in 
the learning and culture of the classes, has become 
sufficiently strengthened to emancipate itself from the 
yoke of servile imitation. The language, capable 
henceforth of giving adequate expression to every 
shade of thought, has become clearly conscious of its 
power and is exclusively French in syntax and vocabu- 
lary. Such are the circumstances, such the elements, 
which combine to form the genesis of the classical 
literature of France. It does not, indeed, claim to 
have determined the extreme limits beyond which 
literary activity in France may not range; progress 
will continue throughout the ages to come. But in 
the works of that period may be seen the most com- 


plete and perfect presentation of the distinguishing’ 


qualities of the French race; the ideal counterpart, in 
miniature, of the most perfect form of French litera- 
ture. 

It is characterized, in the main, by a tendency 
which seeks the apotheosis of human reason in the 
realm of literary activity, and regards the expression 
of moral truth as the end of literary composition. 
Hence the fondness of the literature of the seventeenth 
century for general ideas and for the sentiments that 
are common to mankind, and its success in those 
kinds of literature which are based on the general 
study of the human heart. It reached perfection in 
dramatic literature, in sacred eloquence and in the 
study of morals. Hence the contempt of the seven- 
teenth-century literature for all that is relative, 
individual, and mutable; in lyric poetry, which appeals 
primarily to the individual sentiment, in the descrip- 
tion of material phenomena, and the external manifes- 
tations of nature, it falls short of success. 

For thorough understanding of the development of 
French literature in the seventeenth century, we must 
consider it in three periods: (1) from the year 1600 to. 
1659, the period of preparation; (2) 1659-1688, the 
Golden Age of classicism; (3) 1688-1715, the period 
of transition between the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 

First Period (1600-1659).—With the followers of 
Ronsard and those poets who immediately succeeded 
him a kind of lassitude had seized upon poetry at the 
end of the sixteenth century ; impoverished and spirit- 
less, it handled only trifling subjects. Besides, having 
been long subject to the artistic domination of Italy, 
and having owed allegiance to Spain also since the 
intervention of the Spaniards in the days of the League, 
poetry had become infected with mannerisms, and 
suffered a considerable lowering of tone. A reform 
was necessary, and Malherbe, whose “Odes” appear 
between the years 1600 and 1628, undertookit. From 
the first he repudiated the idea of servile imitation of 
ancient classical authors; discrimination should be 
shown in borrowing from their writings, and imitation 


should be restricted to features likely to strengthen - 
the thought. On the other hand, if the language of 
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the sixteenth century was copious, many of its terms 
were not of the purest; these Malherbe severely inter- 
dicted. With regard to prosody, he lays down the 
strictest rules. Malherbe’s reform, therefore, aims at 
purifying the terminology of the language, and fixing 
set forms for prosody. Unluckily, it must be secured 
at a heavy price; subordinated unduly to inflexible 
tule, its freedom of movement impeded, lyric poetry 
is finally crushed out of life. Two centuries must 
elapse before it revives and shakes off the yoke of 
Malherbe. Nor was the rule of Malherbe established 
without resistance. Of the writers of that time, none 
were less disposed to submit to it than Mathurin 
Régnier (1579-1613), a poet who in many ways recalls 
the sixteenth century. His satires are one long pro- 
test against the theory so dear to Malherbe. An 
enemy to rule and constraint, Régnier again and again 
insists upon the absolute freedom of the poet; the poet 
must write as the spirit moves him; let every writer be 
what he is, is the only principle he accepts. A numer- 
ous group of poetsshared Régnier’s views, those known 
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pressions; they have helped to develop the taste for 
precision and subtilty in psychological analysis. 
They favoured also, though in an indirect way, that 
study of the human heart which was the grand theme 
of seventeenth century literature. 

Authority also, as represented by Richelieu, en- 
rolled itself in the crusade of reform and added its sane- 
tion to the new disciplinary laws. Under the patron- 
age of the great minister, and by his inspiration, the 
French Academy was founded in the year 1635. In 
virtue of its origin and of its aims, the Academy exer- 
cised officially the same influence as the salon. It 
watched over the purity of the language and over its 
regular development. One of its members, Vaugelas, 
the great grammarian of that age, contributed in an 
especial way towards the achievement of this object. 
If the new ideal found its first expression in poetry, 
prose also was soon to share in the advantages of the 
reform. Balzac, in his “ Lettres’ (1624), created 
French prose. He is said to have furnished the rules 
of French prose composition; in fact it is his chief 
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by the name of les Grotesques. Such are Saint-Amant, 
Théophile de Viau, the direct heirs of the Pléiade; and 
Scarron, whose poetry is the very incarnation of the 
burlesque form imported from Italy. 

Malherbe would perhaps have been unable to com- 
bat this opposition, had not two other forces come to 
his assistance in checking the flood of licence that was 
spreading with Régnier and his associates. The first 
of these was the culture of French society. The rise of a 
cultured class and of its life of refinement, which took 
place toward the end of the reign of Henry IV, is one 
of the striking facts of the first half of the seventeenth 
century. A new institution, the salon, presided over 
by women, now makes its appearance; here men of the 
world meet literary men to discuss serious questions 
with women. The salon will prove of service to 
writers, though sometimes a hindrance or a lure to 
false paths, and the next two centuries of literature 
will show evidence of its influence. The first salon 
was that of the Marquise de Rambouillet; for more 
than twenty years people of superior intellect and 
culture were wont to gather there. By exacting from 
its guests refinement and elegant manners it contrib- 
red to chasten the language and to strip it of all low 
and grotesque words. It is in the salon that the over- 
refinement called preciosity budded and bloomed. 
However, the influence of the Précieuses was perhaps 
more harmless than some would have us believe. They 
have enriched the lanugage with many clever ex- 


merit to have taught his own age, along with the art of 
composition, what the greatest minds of the sixteenth 
century—what Rabelais and Montaigne—had not 
known: the rhythm, the flow, and the harmony of the 
period. » In this way, he has fashioned the magnificent 
form, which the great prose writers of the last half of 
the seventeenth century will find at their disposal 
when they seek to give outward shape to the sublime 
conceptions of their minds. = 

At the same time, Voiture, one of the habitués of the 
Hétel de Rambouillet, gave to French prose its raci- 
ness, its vigour and its ease of movement. Balzac 
and Voiture, of the great writers of that time, are 
masters of styles in the seventeenth century, but 
Descartes, whose “Discours de la Méthode” appeared 
in 1673, has left his mark deeply stamped on French 
classical literature. This could not be otherwise; 
the principles which gained distinction for him were 
the same as those invoked for the literary reform. 
But reason, whose sovereign authority Descartes 
proclaimed, and whose power he demonstrated, was 
the same reason whose absolutism Malherbe sought to 
establish in literature. The abstract tone, the surety 


of inference proceeding directly to the solution of one 


or two questions clearly laid down, permitting no 
chance thoughts to lead it away from the straight line, 
the determination to take up only one subject, master- 
ing it completely, to simplify everything, to see in 
man only an abstract soul, without a body, and in 
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this soul not the phenomena, but the substance— 
these are at the same time Cartesian principles and 
literary peculiarities of the seventeenth century. 

The craving for order and uniformity which made 
itself felt in every branch of literature seized the 
theatrical world and achieved the masterpieces of the 
classic drama. In 1629, Jean Mairet produced his 
“Sophonisbe’’, in which the unities are for the first 
time observed—unity of action, unity of time, unity of 
place. The plot turns upon one incident which is 
tragic without a trace of the comic element, the action 
does not extend beyond one day, and there is no change 
of scene. The framework of classical tragedy was 
created ; what was needed was a writer of genius to fill 
in the structure. Corneille was this man. In the 
merveille of “Le Cid’, he gave to the French stage its 
first masterpiece. Lofty sentiments, strong dialogue, 
a brilliant style, and rapid action, not exceeding 
twenty-four hours, were all combined in this play. 
While its subject was taken from modern history, 
Corneille, after the famous controversy on “Le Cid”, 
stirred up by his jealous rivals, returned to subjects 
taken from Roman history in his later pieces, which 
date from 1640 to 1643, namely “Horace”’, “Cinna”’, 
and “Polyeucte’”’. In these the plot becomes more 
and more complicated; the poet prefers perplexing 
and anomalous situations, and looks for variety and 
strangeness of incident to the neglect of the sentiments 
and the passions. The noble simplicity and serene 
beauty which characterized his great works are re- 
placed by the riddles of “Héraclius” and the extra- 
vagances of “ Attila’. 

Corneille’s “ Polyeucte” shows traces of the contro- 
versies on Divine Grace which at that time agitated 
the minds of men. Jansenism profoundly influenced 
the entire literature of the seventeenth century, giving 
rise, first and foremost, to one of its prose master- 
pieces, the “ Lettres provinciales’’ (1656-67) of Pascal. 
In these the author champions the cause of his friends 
of Port-Royal against the Jesuits. They display all 
the qualities which it had taken sixty years of progress 
in literature to develop: clearness of exposition, beauty 
of form, elegance and distinction of style, a subtile wit, 
graceful irony, and geniality. Divested of all dull 
learning and all dialectic formalism, it placed within 
the reach of every serious mind the deepest theological 
questions. As far removed from the vigorous rhe- 
toric of Balzac, as from the studied wit of Voiture, it 
embodied in prose the greatest effort to reach per- 
fection that we meet with in the early part of the 
seventeenth century. 

Second Period.—(1659-88); the Great Epoch.— 
Towards 1660 all the literary characteristics which we 
have seen gradually developing in the previous sixty 
years have taken definite form. This is now rein- 
forced by the influence of the Court. After the short- 
lived trouble of the Fronde, one man embodies all the 
destinies of France: the king, Louis XIV, young, 
victorious, at the zenith of his glory. In literature, 
as in his government, the king will successfully carry 
out his taste for regularity, for harmony, and nobility. 
The influence of his strong personality will check the 
tendencies towards the caprice, eccentricity, and 
imaginative waywardness that characterized the pre- 
ceding period. 

Henceforth nothing is appreciated in literature but 
what is reasonable, natural, and harmoniously pro- 
portionate, and what depicts the universal in man. 
Then follow in succession all those masterpieces which 
realize this ideal, upheld by Boileau, the great law 
giver of classicism. Beginning in 1660, Boileau gave 
to the world his “Satires’’, his “ Epistles’’, in which he 
shows himself a marvellous critic, unerring in his esti- 
mate of contemporary writers, and his “ Art poétique”’ 
(1674), a literary code which held sway for more than 
acentury. Seek the truth, be guided by reason, imi- 
tate nature—these are the principles which Boileau 
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never ceases to enjoin, and which his friends, Moliére, 
Racine, La Fontaine, put into practice. 

Moliére, who, since the year 1653, had been playing 
in the provinces his first comedy, “ L’Etourdi’’, pro- 
duced the “Précieuses Ridicules’’ at Paris, in 1659, 
and until his death (1673) continued to produce play 
after play. To paint human life and to delineate 
character are the aims which Moliére proposed to him- 
self. Even his farces are full of points drawn from 
observation and study. In his great comedies it is 
clear that he rejects everything which is not based ona 
study of the heart. Moliére is not concerned with 
plot and dénowement; each incident stands on its own 
merits; for him a comedy is but a succession of scenes 
whose aim is to plate a character in the full light of 
day. Hach of his characters is an exhaustive study of 


‘some particular failing or the comprehensive present- 


ment of a whole type In a single physiognomy. Some 
of his best types are not characteristic of any one 
period, but of humanity in all ages—the hypocrite, the 
miser, the coquette. It is Moliére’s undying merit 
that we cannot observe in our experience any of these 
characteristics without being reminded of some of 
Moliére’s originals. 

In 1667 Racine, after his first attempts, the “Thé- 
baide’? and “Alexandre’’, reproduced his “Andro- 
maque’’, which achieved a success no less marked than 
that of the “Cid’’; after that, scarcely a year passed 
without the production of a new work. After bring- 
ing out the “‘ Phédre” in 1677, Racine withdrew from 
the stage, partly from a desire for rest and partly on 
account of religious scruples. The only dramas pro- 
duced by him in this last period were “ Esther’’ (1689) 
and “Athalie’’ (1691). His tragedies were a reaction 
against the heroic and romantic drama which had 
prevailed during the first part of the century. He 
places on the stage the representation of reality; his 

lays have their source in reason rather than in imag- 
ination. The result is a loss of apparent grandeur, on 
the one hand, but also, on the other hand, an in- 
creased moral range and a wider psychology. Again, 
instead of the complicated action of which Corneille is 
so fond, Racine substitutes “a simple action, burdened 
with little incident, which, as it gradually advances 
towards its end, is sustained only by the interests, the 
sentiments and the emotions of the characters”’ (pref- 
ace to “Bérénice’’). It is, accordingly, the study of 
character and emotion that we must look for in Racine. 
In “Britannicus”’ and in “Athalie’”’ he has painted 
the passion of ambition; but it is love which domi- 
nates his tragedies. The vigour, the vehemence, with 
which Racine has analysed this passion show what a 
degree of audacity may coexist with that classic genius 
of which he himself is the best example. 

In some points of detail, La Fontaine, whose “ Fa- 
bles’’ began to appear in 1668, differs from the other 
great classics. He has a weakness for the old authors 
of the sixteenth century and even for those of the 
Middle Ages, for the words and phrases of a bygone 
time, and certain popular expressions. But he is an 
utter classic in his correctness and appropriateness of 
expression, in the nice attention to details of composi- 
tion displayed in his “Fables’? (a charming genre 
which he himself created), and in the added perfection 
of nature as he paints it. The winged grace with 
which he skims over every theme, his talent for giving 
life and interest to the actors in his fables, his consum- 
mate skill in handling verse—all these qualities make 
him one of the great writers of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 
In this second period of the seventeenth century, 
indeed, all forms of literature bear their fine flower. 
his “Maxims” (1665), the Duke de La Rochefoucauld 
displays a profound knowledge of human nature, and 
an almost perfect literary style. The “Lettres’’ of 
Madame de Sévigné, the first of which bears the date 
1617, are marvels of wit, vivacity, and sprightliness. 
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In his “‘Mémoires’’ (completed in 1675) Cardinal de 
Retz furnishes us a model for this class of writing. In 
the “ Princesse de Cléves’’ (1678) Madame de La Fay- 
ette created the psychological romance. Finally, it 
would be a misconception of the classical genius not to 
allow to religious inspiration a marked place in this 
period. The whole course of the seventeenth century 
was deeply permeated by the spirit of religion. Few 
of its writers escaped that influence; and those who 
did, also remained outside the general current and the 
philosophic movement of the century. Pulpit ora- 
tory, too, reached a high degree of excellence. The 
first years of the century had been, so to say, fragrant 
with the oratory of that most lovable of saints, Fran- 
gois de Sales (1567-1622). He had, in 1602, preached 
the Lenten sermons before Henry IV at the Louvre, 
and ravished his hearers by the unction of his dis- 
course, overflowing with a wealth of pleasing imagery. 
The religious revival was then universal; orders were 
founded or reformed. Among them the Oratorians, 
like the Jesuits, produced more than one remarkable 
and vigorous preacher. The Jansenists, in their turn, 
introduced into pone eloquence a sober style without 
any great wealth of fancy, without vivacity or bril- 
liancy, but simple, grave, uniform. Thus, sacred elo- 
quence, already flourishing before 1660, gradually rid 
itself of the defects from which it had suffered in the 
preceding period—the trivialities, the tawdry refine- 
ments, the abuse of profane learning. It was espe- 
cially during the brilliant period extending from 1659 
to 1688 that Christian eloquence reached its greatest 
power and perfection, when its two most illustrious 
representatives were Bossuet and Bourdaloue. 

In 1659 Bossuet preached in Paris, at the Minims, 
his first course of Lenten sermons; during the next ten 
years his mighty voice was heard pouring forth elo- 
quent sermons, panegyrics, and funeral orations. 
Animated, earnest, and familiar in his sermons, sub- 
lime in his funeral orations, simple and lucid in theo- 
logical expositions, he always carried out the principle, 
embodied in a celebrated definition, “of employing 
the word only for the thought, and the thought for 
truth and virtue’’. Not only is he a magnificent ora- 
tor, the greatest that ever occupied the pulpit in 
France, but he is also, perhaps, the writer who has had 
the most delicate appreciation of the French language. 
Furthermore, it must not be forgotten that Bossuet, in 
his “Discourse on Universal History’’ (1681), did the 
work of a historian. He is, indeed, the only historian 
of the seventeenth century. In the art of investigat- 
ing historical causes, he is a master of exceptional 

netration, and his conclusions have been confirmed 
4 the most recent discoveries of historical science. 

e founded the philosophy of history, and Montes- 
quieu, in the following century, had but little to add to 
his work. Bourdaloue, who ascended the pulpit left 
vacant by Bossuet (1669), is a very different man. In 
Bourdaloue we do not find the abruptness and famil- 
iarity of Bossuet, but an unbroken evenness, a style 
always regular and symmetrical, above all a logician; 
he appeals to the reason, rather than to the imagina- 
tion and the sensibilities. 

From 1688 to 1715.—In the short space of eighteen 

ears classical literature was in its glory. It resulted 
rom the equilibrium between all the forces of society 
and all the faculties of the mind, an equilibrium not 
destined to last long. If, during the last years of the 
century, the great writers still living preserve their 
powers unimpaired to the end, we feel, nevertheless, 
that new forces are forming. In 1688, the king, 
aged and absorbed by the cares of his foreign policy, 
ceased to take his former interest in literature. Dis- 
cipline becomes relaxed. The salon, which for a while 
had been eclipsed by the Court, gradually regained its 
ascendancy. Under its influence, preciosity, which 
had disappeared during the great period of classicism, 
began to revive. This becomes evident in a depart- 
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ment in which it would seem the précieux would have 
but little interest, that of sacred eloquence. Fléchier 
marks an inordinate propensity to wit and frivolities 
of language. Massillon, who is Fléchier’s heir, lacks 
the fine equilibrium between thought and form which 
was found in Bossuet. He is a wonderful rhetorician 
who sacrifices too much to the adornments of style. 
Besides, the conception of style prevalent from 1659 to 
1688 underwenta change. In thewritersof the golden 
age the period was, perhaps, somewhat too long, but it 
was broad and spacious, effectively reproducing the 
movements of the thought; it was now replaced by a 
shorter phrase, more rapid and more incisive. This 
new style is that of the “Caractéres” of La Bruyére 
(1688). The appearance of the “Caractéres” marks, 
furthermore, a still more important change in taste. 
La Bruyére, unlike the great classics, does not give 
himself up to the general and abstract study of man; 
what he paints is not the manof all time, but the man 
of his own day, his looks, his vices, and his ridiculous 
traits. Picturesque details and outward peculiarities 
constitute the great attraction in the style of the 
“Caractéres”; these, too, distinguish it from the 
works of the preceding period. The same artistic 
qualities are also found in Saint-Simon, who did not 
write his “ Mémoires” until after 1722, the materials 
for which he had been collecting since 1696. Heisa 
writer, however, who from many points of view is con- 
nected with the seventeenth century. Saint-Simon 
not only gives a moral portrait of the person dealt 
with in his “ Mémoires”, but by dint of violent colours, 
of contrasting touches, daring figures combined into a 
brutal, incorrect, passionate, and feverish style, he 
reproduces the physical man to the life. In dramatic 
literature comedy follows the same tendencies. After 
Moliére, and after Regnard, who imitated him, the 
comedy of character comes to an end, and with Dan- 
court (1661-1725), the comedy of manners, which has 
its inspiration in the actual, replaces it. Lastly, Fén- 
elon introduces into literature a spirit utterly foreign 
to the pure classics, so reverent of tradition—the 
spirit of novelty. _Télémaque (1699), a romance imi- 
tated from antiquity, records the views of the author 
on government, foreshadows the eighteenth century, 
and its mania for reform. 

The Eighteenth Century.—To do justice to the wri- 
ters of the eighteenth century, we must change our 
point of view. In truth, the eighteenth century’s 
conception of literature differed profoundly from that 
of the great writers of the time of Louis XIV. The 
eighteenth century, moreover, never rises above medi- 
ocrity when it attempts to follow in the footsteps of 
the seventeenth, but is always interesting when it 
breaks loose from it. To follow its literary develop- 
ment, we must divide it, like the preceding century, 
into three periods: (1) 1715-50; (2) 1750-89; (8) 
1789-1800. 

From 1715 to 1750.—After the death of Louis XIV, 
the tendencies which already manifested themselves 
in the last period of the seventeenth century become 
more marked. The classical ideal becomes more and 
more distorted and weakened. Consequently, all the 

eat branches of literature which flourished by follow- 
ing this ideal either decay or are radically modified. 
The tragic vein in particular is completely exhausted. 
After Racine, there are no longer any great writers of 
tragedy, but only imitators, of whom the most bril- 
liant is Voltaire, whose versatility fits him for every 
kind of literature. Comedy shows more vitality than 
tragedy. With Dancourt it had taken the direction 
of portrayal of manners in their most fleeting aspects, 
and the tendency betrays itself in Lesage (1668-1747). 
“Turearet”, which places on the stage not a character, 
but a condition in life—that of the financier, is a piece 
of direct, profound, and merciless observation. Ap- 
plying the same methods to romantic literature, Le- 
sage wrote “Gil Blas”, which first appeared in 1715, 
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and in which, in spite of a peculiar method of narration, 
borrowed from Spain, the manners and the society of 
the time are drawn to the life. Thus “Gil Blas” in- 
auguratesin French literature the romance of manners. 
The most original of the writers of comedy in this 
period, however, is Marivaux, who, between 1722 and 
1740, produced his charming works, “La surprise de 
Vamour”, “Le jeu de amour et du hasard”, “Le 
Legs”, “ Les fausses confidences”, ete. The utmost 
refinement in the analysis of love—a love that is timid 
and scrupulous—propriety in the settings of his works, 
a subtile wit bearing the stamp of good society, grace 
and delicacy of feeling—these are the distinguishing 
characteristics of Marivaux. 

But if the great classical types are exhausted or fall 
to pieces in giving birth to new forms, literature is 
compensated by the enlargement of its domain in some 
directions, absorbing new sources of inspiration. 
Writers turn away from the consideration of man as a 
moral unit; on the other hand, they devote them- 
selves to the study of man regarded as a product of the 
changing conditions of the State, political, social and 
religious. In fact, this new direction of literary activ- 
ity is favoured by the birth of what has been called 
“the. philosophic spirit”. After the death of Louis 
XIV, the severe restraint imposed upon men’s intel- 
lectswasatanend. Respect for authority and for the 
social hierarchy, submission to the dictates of religion 
—these were things never questioned by any of the 
seventeenth-century writers. From the earliest years 
of the eighteenth century, on the contrary, an aggres- 
sive movement against every form of authority, spiri- 
tual as well as temporal, becomes perceptible. This 
two-fold disposition—curiosity about human idiosyn- 
crasies as they vary with times, places, environments, 
and governments, and a spirit of unfettered criticism 
—is met with in Montesquieu, chronologically the 
first of the great writers of the eighteenth century. 
Montesquieu, indeed, does not manifest any destruc- 
tive inclination in regard to government and religion; 
nevertheless, in the “ Lettres persanes” (1721), there 
is a tone of satire previously unknown. Montesquieu 
shows himself the disciple of La Bruyére, but does not 
hesitate to discuss subjects from which his master 
would have been obliged to refrain: social problems, 
the royal power, the papacy. The “ Lettres persanes” 
is a pamphlet rather than the work of a moralist. 
They make anepochin the history of French literature, 
marking the first appearance of the political satire. 
But the two truly great works of Montesquieu are the 
“Considérations sur la grandeur et la décadence des 
Romains” (1734), and the “Esprit des Lois” (1748). 
In the ‘‘Considérations”, Montesquieu, by undertaking 
to explain the succession of events by the power of 
ideas, the character of the people, the action and re- 
action of cause and effect, inaugurated an historical 
method unknown to his predecessors—certainly not to 
Bossuet, who was the most illustrious of them. From 
the “Considérations” the whole movement of modern 
historical study wasto draw its inspiration lateron. In 
the “ Esprit des Lois”, he studies how laws are evolved 
under the influences of government, climate, religion, 
and manners. On all these subjects, in spite of cer- 
tain errors of detail, he threw a light that was alto- 
gether new. 

With Montesquieu, jurisprudence, polities, and 
sociology made their entrance into literature. With 
Buffon, science has its turn. Already Fontenelle, in 
his “ Entretiens sur la pluralité des Mondes”’, had pop- 
ularized the most difficult astronomical theories. Buf- 
fon, in his “ Histoire naturelle”, the first volumes of 
which appeared in 1749, set forth the ideas of his time 
on geology and biological species in a style that is 
brilliant and highly coloured, but somewhat studied in 
its magnificence. No doubt Buffon’s descriptions are 
written in a pompous, ambitious style ill suited to the 
severity of a scientific subject, and they are too often 
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interlarded with commonplaces. It is none the less 
true that in introducing natural history into literature 
he exercised a considerable influence; from Buffon, 
who set forth nature in its various aspects, a number 
of writers were to issue. The consequence of this 
broadening of literature was the loss of the purely 
speculative and disinterested character which it dis- 
played in the seventeenth century, when the sole aim 
of the writer had been production of a beautiful work 
and the inculeation of certain moral truths. The 
writers of the eighteenth century, on the contrary, 
wish to spread in society the philosophical and scien- 
tific theories they have adopted, and this diffusion is 
effected in the salons. From the beginning of the 
century, the salons, formed from the debris of Louis 
XTV’s court, had assumed a considerable importance. 
First, it was the little court of the Duchesse du Maine, 
at Sceaux, and the salon of the Marquise de Lambert, 
at Paris. Later on, other salons were opened, those 
of Mme Geoffrin, Mme du Deffand, Mlle de Lespinasse. 
These salons in their day represented public opinion, 
and authors wrote to influence the views of those who 
frequented them. Moderately perceptible in the first 
half of the century, this tendency of iterepare to be- 
come an instrument of propaganda and even of con- 
troversy, becomes bolder in the second. 

From 1750 to 1789.—Voltaire is one of the first to 
mark the character of this period. Of the writers who 
flourished about the middle of the eighteenth century, 
the greatest glory surrounds Voltaire (1694-1778). 
The kind of intellectual sovereignty which he enjoyed, 
not only in France, but throughout Europe, is attrib- 
utable to his great talent as a writer of prose as well as 
to his great versatility. There is no literary form— 
tragedy, comedy, epic poetry, tales in prose, history, 
criticism, or philosophy—in which he did not practise 
with more or lesssuccess. It has been said of him that 
he was only “second in every class”, and again that he 
is the “first of mediocrities”. ‘Though paradoxically 
expressed, these verdicts are Partial truths. In no 
branch of literature was Voltaire an originator in the 
full sense of the word. A man of varied gifts, living at 
a time when thought extended its domain in every 
direction and took hold of every novelty, he is the 
most accomplished and most brilliant of popularizers. 
Tn the early part of his career, from 1717 until 1750, he 
confines himself almost entirely to purely literary work; 
but after 1750, his writings assume the militant char- 
acter which henceforth distinguishes French literature. 
In his historical works, such as the “Siécle de Louis 
Quatorze” (1751) and the “Essai sur les Mceurs” 
(1756), he becomes a controversialist, assailing in his 
narrative the Church, her institutions, and her influ- 
ence on the course of events. Finally, the “ Diction- 
naire philosophique” (1764) and a number of treatises 
dealing both with philosophy and exegesis, which Vol- 
taire gave to the world between 1763 and 1776, are 
wholly devoted to religious polemics. But, while 
Voltaire shows his hostility to religion, he attacks 
neither political authority nor the social hierarchy; he 
is conservative, not revolutionary, in this respect. 
With Diderot and the Encyclopedists, however, litera- 
ture becomes frankly destructive of the established 
order of things. Like Voltaire, Diderot is one of the 
most prolific writers of the eighteenth century, pro- 
ducing in turn romances, philosophical treatises tend- 
ing towards atheism, essays in art-criticism, dramas. 
But it is only in productiveness that Diderot can be 
compared with Voltaire, for he has none of Voltaire’s 
admirable literary gifts. He is above all an improvi- 
satore, and, with the exception of some pages that are 
remarkable for movement and colour, his work is con- 
fused and uneven. His principal production is the 
“Eneyclopedia”, to which the author devoted the 
greatest part of his life; the first two volumes ap- _ 
peared in 1751. The aim of this bulky publication 
was to give a summary of science, art, literature, 
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philosophy and politics, up to the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century. To bring this enterprise to a success- 
ful issue, Diderot, who reserved to himself the greatest 
part of the work, called to his assistance numerous 
collaborators, amongst whom were Voltaire, Buffon, 
Montesquieu, D’Alembert and Condillac. Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau was entrusted with the department 
of music. Despite the assistance of talents so diverse, 
the same spirit breathes throughout the work. In 
philosophy, the Encyclopedists seek to subvert the 
principles on which the existing institutions and the 
authority of dogma in religion were based. The Ency- 
clopedia, therefore, which embodies all the opinions of 
that age, is a work of destruction. However that 
may be, its influence was considerable; it served as a 
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(1760), in his work on education, “Emile” (1762), 
lastly in the “Contrat social” (1762) which was to be- 
come the gospel of the Revolution. 

From the publication of his first work, Rousseau 
won a success that wasimmediate and startling. This 
was because he brought qualities entirely novel or 
which had long been forgotten. With him eloquence 
returns to literature. Leaving aside his influence on 
the movement of politics, we must give him credit for 
allthat the French literature of the nineteenth century 
owes to him. Rousseau, by causing a reaction against 
the philosophy of his time, prepared the revival of 
religious sentiment. It was he who, by signalizing in 
his most beautiful pages the emotions awakened in 
him by certain landscapes, aroused in the popular 
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rallying-point for the philosophers, and by acting on 
public opinion, as Diderot had intended, came to 
“change the common way of thinking”. 

The Encyclopedia wrought the ruin of society, 
but proposed nothing to take its place; Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau dreamed of effecting its re-constitution on a 
new plan. On certain points, Rousseau breaks with 
the philosophes and the Encyclopedists. Both of 
these believed in the sovereignty of reason, not, as was 
the case with the seventeenth-century writers, in rea- 
son subject to faith and controlled by it, but in reason 
absolute, universal, and refusing to admit what eludes 
its deductions—that is to say, the truths revealed by 
religion. They also believed in the omnipotence of 
science, in human progress and in civilization guided 
by reason and science. Rousseau, on the contrary, in 
his first notable work, “ Discours sur les sciences et les 
arts” (1751), assails reason and science, and in a cer- 
tain sense denies progress. On the other hand, in 
maintaining the natural goodness of man he ap- 
proaches the philosophes. In his opinion, society has 
Sabha man, who is by nature good and virtuous, 

as replaced primitive liberty with despotism, and 
brought inequality amongst men. Society, therefore, 
is evil; being so, it must be abolished, and men must 
return to the state of nature, that happiness may reign 
among them. This return to the natural state Rous- 
seau preaches in his romance, “La nouvelle Héloise” 


imagination the feeling for nature. Rousseau, too, by 
his thoroughly plebeian manner of parading his per- 
sonality and displaying his egotism, helped to develop 
that sentiment of individualism whence sprangthe 
lyric poetry of the nineteenth century. He is also 
responsible for some of the most regrettable character- 
istics of nineteenth-century literature—for that mel- 
ancholy and unrest which has been termed “the 
distemper of the age”, and which was originally the 
distemper of the hypochondriac Jean-Jacques; for 
the revolt against society; for the belief that passion 
has rights of its own and dominates the lives of mortals 
as a fatal compulsion. 

The close of the eighteenth century is from some 
points of view a time of regeneration, and forebodes a 
still more radical and complete transformation of lit- 
erature in the immediate future. Some branches of 
literature that had been neglected in the course of the 
century receive new life and energy. Since Lesage’s 
“Turcaret’’ and after Marivaux, comedy had hardly 
produced anything above the commonplace; it re- 
vives in the amusing “ Barbier de Séville” (1775) of 
Beaumarchais, full of life and rapid movement. Beau- 
marchais owes much to his predecessors, to Moliére, 
Regnard, and many others. His originality as a play- 
wright consists in the political and social satire with 
which his comedies are filled. In this respect they are 
the children of the eighteenth century, essentially com- 
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bative. In the “ Barbier de Séville” the impertinent 
Figaro rails at the privileges of the aristocracy. In 
the “ Mariage de Figaro” the satire becomes more vio- 
lent; the famous monologue of the fifth act is a bitter 
invective against the aristocracy, against the inequal- 
ity of social conditions and the restrictions imposed 
on liberty of thought. , , i 

Finally, with André Chénier, lyric poetry revives, 
after the neglect of the eighteenth century, which had 
looked upon verse-writing as a mere diversion and a 
frivolous toying with syllables. By returning to an- 
cient, and especially Greek, models, in his “ Eclogues” 
and his “ Elégies” (1785-91), Chénier begins by bring- 
ing into his poetry a new note; at the very outset he 
renews Ronsard’s experiment; later on the Revolu- 
tion affords him a more vigorous inspiration. In pres- 
ence of the horrors of the Terror, stirred up by wrath 
and impelled by indignation, he composed his “ Iam- 
bes” (1794). In recovering the sincerity of emotion 
and gravity of thought which were wanting to the 
versifiers of the eighteenth century (Jean-Baptiste 
Rousseau, Delille and even Voltaire), André Chénier 
restored to French poetry the true voice of the lyre. 

From 1789 to 1800.—In the throes of the Revolu- 
tion there is an abundance of writing, but these works, 
mere imitation of great writers who flourished during 
the century, are valueless; the sole author of note is 
Chénier (d. 1794). It is true that under the influence 
of events, a new literary genre arises, that of political 
eloquence. The isolated protestations of the States- 
General under the monarchy afforded no genuine op- 
portunity for public speaking; it was in other modes, 
notably through the pulpit, that the eloquence for 
which a strictly appropriate platform was lacking 
must perforce manifest itself in that period. But the 
great Revolutionary assemblies favoured the develop- 
ment of remarkable oratorical gifts. The most famous 
among the orators—and he was one who really pos- 
sessed genius—was Mirabeau. The blemishes of his 
style—a congeries of violent contrasts—the incoher- 
ency of his figures and the discordance of his shades of 
meaning—all these defects vanished in the mighty 
onrush of his eloquence, swept away in an over- 
mastering current of oratorical inspiration. 

The Nineteenth Century.—It is yet too early to at- 
tempt the task of determining the due place of the 
nineteenth century in the literary history of France; 
the men and the affairs of that century are still near 
to us, and in the study of literature a true perspective 
can be obtained only from a certain distance. A few 
general characteristics, however, may be taken as 
already fairly ascertained. 

The nineteenth century was one of renascence in 
literature: in it, following immediately upon great 
events, a great intellectual movement came into being, 
and at one definitely assignable moment there ap- 
peared a splendid efflorescence of genius; most of all, 
this movement was a renascence because it rid itself of 
those theories, adopted by the preceding century, 
which had been the death of that century’s impover- 
ished literature. Imagination and feeling reappear in 
literature, and out of these qualities lyric poetry and 
the romance develop. At the same time the sciences, 
daily acquiring more importance, exercise a greater 
influence on thought, so that minds take a new mould. 

We may distinguish three periods in the nineteenth 
century: the first, the period of preparation, is that of 
the First Empire; the second, that of intellectual 
efflorescence, extends from 1820 to 1850; lastly, the 
modern period, which seems to us in these days less 
brilliant because the works produced in it have not yet 
attained the prestige that comes with age. 

From 1800 to 1820.—Chateaubriand is the great 
originator of nineteenth-century French literature; 
from him proceed nearly the whole line of nineteenth- 
century writers. In 1802 appeared his “Génie du 
Christianisme’’; in this work Chateaubriand not only 
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defends Christianity, towards which the intellects of 
the eighteenth century had been vaguely hostile—not 
only shows that Christianity is the greatest source of 
inspiration to letters and the arts—but also sets forth 
certain literary theories of his own. He asserts the 
necessity of breaking with classical tradition, which 
has had its day and is exhausted, and of opening a new 
way for art. This is one of the great ideas developed 
by this author, and thenceforth all is over with Classi- 
cism. But Chateaubriand’s work and his influence 
were not limited to this; constantly calling attention 
to the interest offered by the study of the Middle Ages, 
as he does in “Le Génie du Christianisme’’, he en- 
gages both history and poetry in new directions. On 
another side, where he displays his own personal suf- 
ferings in “René’’ (1805), he develops the sentiment 
of the Ego, already affirmed by Rousseau, from which 
modern lyricism springs. Lastly, in the many beau- 
tiful pages of “ Les Martyrs”’ or of his descriptions of 
travels, he furnishes models of, a magnificent prose 
style, full of colour, rhythmical, well fitted to repro- 
duce the most brilliant aspects of nature and to ex- 
press the deepest emotions of the heart. ; 

Side by side with Chateaubriand, another great figur 
dominates this first period, that of Madame de Staél. 
Where Chateaubriand personifies the reaction against 
the eighteenth century, Mme de Staél, on the con- 
trary, is the incarnation of eighteenth-century tradi- 
tions. Hers is the school of the Idéologues, lineal 
representatives of the Encyclopedists. And yet in 
many respects she must be regarded as an innovator. 
In her book “De la Littérature’’, she lays the founda- 
tions of that modern literary criticism which aims to 
study each work in its own particular conditions of 
origin. In her “Considérations sur la Révolution 
frangaise’’ (1818), she is the first to inquire into the 
causes of that great social effect, thus leading the way 
where many of the great historians of the nineteenth 
century are to follow. Lastly, in her principal work, 
“De l’Allemagne’’ (1810), she reveals to France a 
whole literature then unknown in that country, the 
influence of which is to make itself felt in the Romantic 
writers. ; 

From 1820 to 1850.—In this period those literary 
ideas of which the germs had been in Chateaubriand 
found their fullest expression with the Romantic 
school. Almost all the writers whose works appeared 
between 1820 and 1850 were connected with this 
school. Its theories may best be defined as the oppo- 
site of the Classicist doctrine. The Classics were 
idealists; they held that art should above all be the 
representation of the beautiful; the Romantics were 
now about to claim from the municipality of literature 
a full license to give public representations of hideous 
and grotesque things. 

The Classics hold that the reason is the ruling fac- 
ulty in poetry; the Romantics protest in the name of 
imagination and fantasy. The Classics go to antiq- 
uity for the models of their art and the sources of their 
inspiration; the Romantics are inspired by contem- 
porary foreign literatures, by Goethe, Schiller, and 
Byron; they will reach the point of swearing by the 
example of Shakespeare as men in the seventeenth 
century swore by the words of Aristotle. For pagan 
mythology they will substitute the Christian art of the 
MiddleAges, will extol the Gothic cathedral and put 
the troubadours in the place of the rhapsodists. The 
same system applies in respect to form: where the 
Classics prized clarity and precision above all things, 
the Romantics will seek rather glitter and colour and 
carry their taste for effect, for contrast, and for an-- 
tithesis to the point of mania. 

Though the Romantic doctrine had its manifesta- 
tions in every form of literature, its first applications 
were in poetry. Lamartine, with the publication of 
his “ Méditations poétiques’’ (1820), gave the signal for 
the movement, and presented the first monument of 
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modern lyricism. In this collection of his and in those 
which followed—“ Nouvelles Méditations’’ (1823), 
“ Harmonies poétiques et religieuses’’ (1830)—we find 
a combination of all those qualities the lack of which 
had kept the versifiers of the preceding century from 
being true poets. The expansion of the man’s own 
individual nature, the religious faith which makes him 
see Divine manifestations in everything, his disquiet in 
presence of the great problems of human destiny, his 
deep and serious love, his intimate communion with 
nature, his dreamy melancholy—these are the great sen- 
timents from which Lamartine’s lyricism has its origin. 

If Lamartine is the earliest of the Romantics, the 
true real chief of the new school is Victor Hugo, whose 
eareer, from 1822 to 1885, extends over the whole 
nineteenth century, but who by his inspiration be- 
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proverbes), Musset exhibits some qualities which are 
not apparent in his great predecessors, elegance, light- 
ness of touch, wit. On the other hand, he has neither 
Victor Hugo’s variety of inspiration nor Lamartine’s 
elevation of thought. He is characterized by the pro- 
found, sincere, penetrating emotion with which he 
expresses the inmost sufferings of his stricken and 
harassed soul. The peculiarity of Alfred de Vigny 
(1797-1863), another great poet of this period, is that, 
unlike most of the Romantics, who are not rich in 
ideas, he is a thinker. A philosophical poet, he fills 
his verses not with sensations, emotions, and personal 
confidences, but with ideas translated into symbols 
(“Poémes anciens et modernes’’; “Les Destinés’’) 
which express his pessimistic conception of life. As 
for Théophile Gautier, while his youthful enthusiasms 
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longs to the period (1820-50) which we are now con- 
sidering. Not only has he endeavoured to define the 
romantic ideal in many of his prefaces, but he has set 
himself to realize it in all departments of literature, no 
less in romance and drama than in poetry. Still, it is 
in the last that he has produced his finest works. 
With him, however, lyricism results less from the out- 
pouring of his inmost feelings and of his Ego than from 
a masterly faculty which he has of concentrating his 
mind upon events taking place around him—events 
public and private—of listening to their reverbera- 
tions, their echoes, within himself, and translating 
those echoes into strophes of incomparable amplitude, 
magnificence, and diversity of movement. In a later 
riod this impersonal lyricism,which has dictated all 
is poetical works from 1831 to 1856, gives place to 
another inspiration, the product of which is “La 
Légende des Siécles’’ (1859-76). This vast epic of 
humanity, viewed in its great moments, is, perhaps, a 
unique work in French literature; at any rate it is the 
work in which Victor Hugo has most thoroughly real- 
ized his genius—a genius compact of imagination that 
exaggerates beings and things beyond all measure, of 
art mighty to describe, to paint, and to evoke, and a 
marvellous gift for creating images. 
Very different from both Lamartine and Victor 
Hugo is Alfred de Musset (1810-57). In his poetical 
works as well as in his prose dramas (Comédies et 


and his extreme taste for the picturesque connect him 
with the Romantics, he parts company with them in a 
conception of poetry (Emaux et Camées, 1852) 
wherein he makes no exhibition either of his Ego or of 
its sentimental outpourings, but keeps to the work of 
rendering the aspect of things outside of himself with a 
painter’s fidelity and resources of colouring. Thus 
his lyricism forms a transition between that of the 
Romantics and that of the Parnassien school which is 
to succeed them. 

The great ambition of Romanticism was to be su- 
preme in the drama as well as in poetry. Indeed it 
was in the theatre that the great battle was fought in 
which, between 1820-and 1830, the partisans of the 
new school encountered the belated defenders of the 
classical ideal. But while in lyric poetry Romanti- 
cism succeeded in creating veritable masterpieces, it 
was almost a failure in the drama. In 1827 Victor 
Hugo, in his preface to “Cromwell”, expounds the 
new dramatic system: no more unities, but absolute 
liberty for the author to develop his action just as he 
conceives it; the mingling of the tragic and the comic, 
which the Classics abhor, is authorized and even rec- 
ommended; no more dreams, no more minor charac- 
ters introduced into the piece solely that the hero ma. 
explain the plot to them for the benefit of the audi- 
ence; on the other hand there was to be an historical 
setting, local colour, complicated accessories, and au- 
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thentic costuming. Lastly, Shakespeare, Goethe, and 
Schiller are the masters to imitate, not Corneille and 
Racine. This resounding preface was followed by a 
succession of works in which the authors endeavoured 
to apply its theories. There is “ Henri ITI et sa Cour” 
(1829), by Alexandre Dumas, pére, full of animation, 
but infantile in its psychology and written in a bad, 
melodramatic style; Alfred de Vigny contributes “ Le 
More de Venise” (1829) and “La Maréchale d’Ancre”’ 
(1830) ; last comes Victor Hugo’s own series of dramas 
in verse and prose, “Hernani” (1830), “Marion de 
Lorme” (1831), “ Le roi s’amuse” (1832), ‘Ruy Blas” 
(1838), “Les Burgraves” (1843). These pieces are 
characterized by a wealth of extraordinary incident— 
by dark intrigues, duels, assassinations, poisonings, 
ambuseades, abductions; their historical setting, 
above all, is a feast for the eyes. Solid foundation 
there is none; historical truth and logical action are 
utterly lacking. The dramas of Victor Hugo survive 
and still bear staging only because the author has lay- 
ished upon them all the resources of his astounding 
lyricism. : 

As for comedy, it was neglected by the Romantics— 
for Musset’s delicious, and often profound, little pieces 
were not made to be acted. From 1820 to 1850 the 
comic stage was dominated by an author who was 
altogether outside of the Romantic movement, Scribe, 
a prolific writer of vaudevilles with no power of vital 
observation, but a great command of sustained plot. 

The romance, which had been neglected by the 
great writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, in this period takes a foremost place in lit- 
erature. Here again we find the influence of Ro- 
manticism, though that influence clashes with other 
tendencies. In the historical romance, imitated 
from Walter Scott, it is supreme. Alfred de Vigny’s 
“Cinq Mars” (1826) and Victor. Hugo’s “‘ Notre-Dame 
de Paris” (1831) are distinctly Romantic in the local 
colour which their authors employ and the violently 
dramatic character of their plots. The same charac- 
teristics appear in the innumerable romances of Alex- 
andre Dumas, pére, which, although by no means 
strong in literary quality, give pleasure by their fe- 
cundity of invention (Les Trois Mousquetaires, 1844). 
Again, the romances of George Sand, at least those 
written in her first manner, are of the Romantic school 
by virtue of their lyrical exaltation of the Zgo, their 
elaborate display of sentiment, and of passion exag- 
gerated to the decree of paroxysm (“Indiana”, 1832). 
Her heroines are possessed by the restlessness, the 
unsatisfied longings, the anguish of soul which René 
suffered. George Sand, however, was to abandon 
Romanticism at a later period, in her romances 
of country life (“La Mare au Diable”, “ Francois le 
Champi”, etc., from 1844 to 1850), idealized pictures 
of peasant life and true masterpieces of their class. 

But if George Sand’s career was half finished before 
she parted with Romanticism, other writers in this de- 
partment altogether escaped its influence, abiding by 
the traditions of the eighteenth century. Benjamin 
Constant, in “ Adolphe”’, carries on the line of roman- 
ces of psychological analysis. Stendhal, too, who in- 
herited his ideas and his precise, dry style from the 
philosophes of the eighteenth century, is a subtile psy- 
chologist, sometimes penetrating, often affected. 
Little appreciated in his own day, he will exert a great 
influence in the second half of the nineteenth century. 
Mérimée very much resembles Stendhal; he excels in 
the art of fitting into the frame of a short novel a fin- 
ished picture of his scene of action with clean-cut, 
vigorous indications of his characters. And Balzac, 
the great master of the romance in this period, owes 
almost nothing to Romanticism. A peer of the crea- 
tive geniuses—the Shakespeares and Moliéres—Balzac 
could set in motion, in his ‘Comédie Humaine’’, an 
imaginary world of beings as truly living as the flesh- 
and-blood beings who people the actual world. Cer- 
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tain of his characters, while animated with an in- 
tensely individual life, present, at the same time, so 
universal a portraiture as to constitute veritable types 
corresponding to the great passions and sentiments of 
humanity. 

Among the great branches of literature which were 
restored between 1820 and 1850 history and criticism 
must be reckoned. At the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century history could hardly be said to exist. 
The philosophical tendencies which it had acquired 
from the eighteenth century were prejudicial to its 
exactitude, but what it lacked in a still more marked 
degree was the power of realizing the past—in other 
words, the power of imagination—combined with the 
critical spirit. Romanticism supplied it with the 
former of these requisites; the latter it borrowed from 
the sciences, which developed so rapidly in the first 
half of the nineteenth century and impressed the mind 
of that age with their vigorous methods. Of the his- 
torians of this period, some attach the greater impor- 
tance to critical study and interpretation of facts, 
others devote themselves to reconstructing the fea- 
tures of the past, with all its colour and picturesque 
quality. To the former school belong Guizot, who 
traces the concatenation of facts, showing what causes 
—political, social, and religious—produced them; 
Thiers, who, in his “Le Consulat et Empire”, lays 
bare Napoleon’s policy and strategy with remarkable 
lucidity; Mignet, who excels in the art of singling out 
the essential features of an epoch. Augustin Thierry 
and Michelet belong to the other school. Thierry pos- 
sessed in a rare degree the sense of historical verity, 
and his “Récits des Temps Mérovingiens” (1838) is 
the first example in French literature of a picturesque 
history which is at the same time founded upon exact 
erudition. Lastly, with Michelet history becomes in 
very truth a resurrection of the past. _Powerfully 
imaginative, indeed a poet by instinct, Michelet rather 
conjures up history than relates it. His “ Histoire de 
France” is a canvas upon which he has in marvellous 
fashion caused persons, feelings, and manners to live 
again. 

Concurrently with history, and under the same in- 
fluences, literary criticism puts on a new physiognomy. 
It is no longer theoretic; henceforth its principal con- 
cern is not to judge the merits of literary works, but to 
determine the conditions in which they have been 
elaborated. It is personified in Sainte-Beuve (1804— 
69), who traces a detailed biography and a careful por- 
trait of each writer and, reconstructing his appearance 
and character in a thousand scrupulously verified par- 
ticulars, seeks thus to explain his works. 

Lastly, the religious renascence which took place at 
the beginning of the century, after the revolutionary 
frenzy, and which, in profane literature, gave Chateau- 
briand and Lamartine their inspiration, had the effect 
of giving back its force and its brillianey to sacred 
literature, so impoverished in the eighteenth century. 
Theological controversy reappeared with Lamennais, 
a remarkable writer with a violent imagination and a 
style characterized by its strong reliefs (“Essai sur 
Vindifférence en matiére de religion”, 1817; “Paroles 
d’un croyant”, 1834). At the same time Pére Lacor- 
daire lifted the multitude out of itself with his fiery 
discourses, and imported into pulpit eloquence the 
burning lyricism of the Romantics. 

From 1850 to the End of the Century.—This period 
seems confused to our present view, which, with its 
necessarily short focus, can hardly distinguish all the 
dominant tendencies. Still, souakine very generally, 
it may be said that the period was marked by a reac- 
tion against the lyricism of the Romantics, a return to 
the study of reality, and, lastly, the coming of Positiv- 
ism, through the influence of Renan and Taine, two 
philosophers who acted powerfully upon most writers- 
of their time. 

In poetry these tendencies have expressed them- 
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selves in the theories and the works of the Parnassian 
poets, so called because the first collection of their 
verses appeared (in 1866) under the title “ Parnasse 
contemporain”. The Parnassian poetry is character- 
ized, in the first place, by great striving after imper- 
sonality, the writer making it his object to avoid 
putting into his work anything of his own personal 
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emotions; and next, anxious to be before all things an 
artist, the writer carries to an excess the effort to 
attain perfection of form. The chief of the Parnas- 
sian school was Leconte de I’Isle (1820-1894); he does 
not take himself as the theme of his “ Poémes an- 
tiques” (1853) or his “ Poémes barbares” (1862); his 
theme is the history of humanity. His work is at once 
Jearned, epical, and philosophical. Others belonging 
to the Parnassian school, though each with his own 
personality, are: J. M. de Hérédia (1842-1905), an 
immediate disciple of Leconte de l’Isle, who has man- 
aged to produce a complete picture of some epoch in 
each of the sonnets of his “'Trophées” (1893); Sully- 
Prudhomme, both poet of the interior life and poet 
philosopher; Frangois Coppée, whose true originality 
consists in being the poet of the common people and of 
their everyday life. In reaction against certain ten- 
dencies of the Parnassians there appeared in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century the Symbolist poets, 
grouped around Paul Verlaine (1844-1896), who in 
some points of view recalls Villon, and Stéphane Mal- 
larmé (1842-1898). It is as yet difficult to define the 
action and the degree of importance of these Symbolist 
poets, who, moreover, made a merit of being obscure. 
At present Parnassism and Symbolism seem to have 
been reconciled in the person of M. Henri de Régnier 
(b. 1864). We may mention, also, among the poets 
of to-day, M. Jean Richepin, a belated Romantic. 

In the second half of the nineteenth century the 
romance developed to an extent even more consider- 
able than in the first. It tends to engulf all the other 
literary forms and become itself the only department 
of literature. It is a convenient frame successively 
for historical pictures, studies of passion, pictures of 
manners, and moral theories. The same tendencies 
appear in it as we have already noted in the period 
from 1820 to 1850, with, however, this notable differ- 
ence, that the realistic current becomes much stronger. 
This time the originator and master is Gustave Flau- 
bert, author of one of the masterpieces of all romance, 
“Madame Bovary” (1857). The peculiar character- 
istic of Flaubert is his combination of the elements of 
Romanticism with those of Realism. For him the 

‘eat Romantic masters—Chateaubriand, Victor 

Tugo—are the objects of a special cult; on another 
side, by his conception of art, Flaubert is a Realist. 
Tn the first place he does not admit the propriety of a 
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writer’s putting himself into his work; the work must 
be objective, impersonal, impassive. In the second 
place he makes it his task to paint life as it is, or as he 
sees it, with whatever there may be in it of unloveli- 
ness and of vulgarity. This theory of the romance is 
in evidence in all his works, as much in a study of pro- 
vincial bourgeois life, like “Madame Bovary”, as ina 
picture of Paris life, like “1’Education’sentimentale”’, 
or a reconstruction of a vanished civilization, like 
“Salammbé” (1862). 

From Flaubert’s example and from the misinterpre- 
tation of Positivist theories issued the Naturalistic 
school. This again was realism, but realism publish- 
ing far and wide its own scientific pretensions and 
seeking to assimilate the processes of literature to 
those of science. The leader, and the theorist, of 
Naturalism was Emile Zola (1840-1902), a writer 
whose gift was compounded of strength and triviality, 
and whose books (‘Les Rougon-Macquart”, a series 
of romances, from 1871 to 1893), are tainted with an 
unpardonable coarseness. To the Naturalistic school 
belong the Goncourt brothers, who have sought to ex- 
press reality by the aid of a bizarre, tortured, and 
pedantic vocabulary, and Guy de Maupassant (1850- 
1893), whose powers of observation, his intensity of 
vision, and a robust style borrowed from the finest 
traditions place him among the best writers of this 
group. Alphonse Daudet (1840-97), another writer 
who aims to portray life as it is, nevertheless stands 
apart from Naturalism by virtue of his own peculiar 
qualities of sensibility, fancy, and irony. If he has 
painted Parisian life (‘Le Nabab’’, 1879), he has none 
the less succeeded in describing the destinies of the 
lowly with a sympathetic tenderness. 

In spite of the encroaching Realistic tendencies, the 
idealist and Romantic romance, in the manner of 
George Sand, survived with Octave Feuillet (1821- 
91), a dainty writer who embodies in a wonderful de- 
gree the type of the fashionable story-teller. How- 
ever, after 1885, although Realism is still the inspira- 
tion of most French fiction, Naturalism, with its ex- 
aggerations, its deliberate determination to be coarse, 
its narrow and brutal esthetics, loses ground and soon 
falls into disrepute. The traditions of the romance of 
psychological analysis reappear with M. Paul Bourget, 
who, following the example of Octave Feuillet, chooses 
fashionable life as the setting of his stories. In recent 
years M. Bourget has broadened his manner and at- 
tacked the great moral and social problems of the hour 
(“L’Etape”, 1902; “Un divorce”, 1904; “L’Emi- 
gré”, 1907). M. Edouard Rod, a Swiss by birth, has 
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undertaken in his romances to deal with questions of 
conscience. On another side, by way of reaction 
against the crass dogmatism of Zola and his school, a 
certain number of writers, with a talent for playing 
upon fine shades of meaning and a very especial taste 
for crowding contrary ideas together, have taken a 
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delight in filling their romances with a subtile and 
penetrating irony. The master of this school is M. 
Anatole France. M. Maurice Barrés, who holds from 
Stendahl; was, in his earlier career, of the ironical 
school, but has more recently applied himself to dem- 
onstrating the influences of native soil and tradition 
(“Les Déracinés”, 1897). Another class of story 
writers has exerted itself to increase the field of ro- 
mance, which, with the Naturalists, had well nigh been 
shut up within the limits of Parisian life. Some, like 
M. Pierre Loti, marvellous at evoking the impression 
of far distant lands, have imported an exotic atmo- 
sphere; others have sought to reproduce with sympa- 
thetic fidelity the manners of their native provinces. 
This latter has been done for Anjou and the Vendée, 
with much elevation of thought and elegance of style, 
by M. Bazin (La Terre qui meurt). 

The drama, which had produced nothing of any real 
value under the influence of Romanticism, p: 
through a period of great brilliancy after 1850. Most 
of the works produced since that date belong to the 
comedy of manners, often containing little of the 
comic, which derives its origin from the Romantic 
drama—to which it owes its ambition to reproduce 
“atmosphere”—and from the comedy of Scribe. The 
essential characteristic of the work of Scribe is the care 
which he brings to the contrivance of his scenes, the 
disposal of his action, and the preparation of his dé- 
nouement. This dexterity in managing a plot reap- 
pears in almost all the dramatic authors of the second 
half of the nineteenth century, with whom it is an im- 
portant element of their art. Lastly, the influence of 
the romance makes itself felt; as the romance strives 
after exact portraiture of lifeand manners, so does the 
drama. To resume, the modern comedy of manners 
combines Scribe’s theatrical technique with Balzac’s 
observation. 

The chief initiator of the dramatic movement of his 
time was Alexandre Dumas, fils (1824-96). An ex- 


tremely penetrating observer, he had at the same time’ 


the mental idiosyncracy of a quasi-mystical moralist. 
At first his gift of observation dominates; in “La 
Dame aux Camélias” (1852), “Question d’argent” 
(1857), and “Le pére prodigue” (1859), he depicts 
Parisian society. Then, from 1867 on, the moralist 
runs away with him and he creates a new type, the 
“problem play” (piéce de these), in which, in an exu- 
berantly spirited dialogue of dazzling wit, he studies 
and discusses certain fundamental social questions 
(“Les idées de Madame Aubray”, 1867). The work 
of the younger Dumas is often bizarre and irritating, 
that of Emile Augier (1820-89), who shares public 
favour with him, is more uniform. The dominant 
quality in Augier is good sense; he has devoted him- 
self to painting bourgeois society, using methods 
almost identical with those of the Classics and, like 
them, creating general types. At the time when 
Naturalism was trying to obtain possession of the 
drama, as it had already taken possession of romance, 
Henri Beeque (1837-99), who produced little besides, 
was the principal dramatist of that school (“Les Cor- 
beaux”, 1882). But the movement was short-lived; 
Naturalism in the drama soon ran to excesses which 
ruined its reputation. Dumas fils, however, is still 
the master from whom the contemporary dramatists 
hold, and Edouard Pailleron, Henri Lavedan, Mau- 
rice Donnay,and Paul Hervieuallowe him much. It 
is to be noted that in the last years of the nineteenth 
century the French stage witnessed a revival of the 
heroic comedy in M. Edmond Rostand’s “Cyrano de 
Bergerac” (1897). 

We have already spoken of Renan and Taine in con- 
nexion with the general tendencies of this period ; these 
two names belong also to the literature of history. 
Renan (1832-92), with his “‘Origines du Christianisme”, 
opened the domain of literature to religious history, 
which before had belonged only to pure erudition. 
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Apart from the eee ticism and dilettantism 
in his work, his influence n felt by a great num- 
ber of writers. Taine (1828-93) inaugurated in his- 
tory the method of “little facts’? borrowed from the 
sciences. He classifies and arranges a mass of unim- 
portant events, which serve him as documents of his 
epoch, and from these he gathers tendencies and laws 
(Les Origines de la France Contemporaine). Side by 
side with Renan and Taine we must place Fustel de 
Coulanges (1830-89), whose method is the scrupulous 
analysis of texts and, above all, the study of the laws 


of social change. Since these great masters, historical 
literature has risen to superb heights; among the most 
brilliant historians of our own , it will suffice to 


mention MM. Albert Sorel, Albert 
Houssaye. 

_ Lastly, following Sainte-Beuve, some remarkable 
writers have raised criticism to the independent rank 
of a great department of literature. Here M. Brune- 
tiére (1849-1906) introduced the idea of evolution, 
showing how literary forms are born, develop, flourish, 
and then become dissolved and resolved into other 
forms. No one has pleaded the cause of tradition 
with greater warmth, and even violence, than M. 
Brunetiére, and this same classical tradition is de- 
fended by M. Jules Lemaitre, under the fluctuating 
forms of a clever and ingenious criticism which has 
nothing of dilettantism but the appearance, and by 
M. Emile Faguet, in monographs remarkable for pre- 
cise analysis and vigorous relief. 

In conclusion, it may be asked: What stage of its 
development has French literature now reached? and 
what character is it likely to assume in the course of 
the twentieth century ?—It would be vain to attempt 
a guess, but some of the influences which seem bound 
to affect it may be here indicated. First, science will 
increasingly impose on the writers of the future its 
vigorous discipline and methods. On the other hand, 
the fact that the study of Greek and Latin is losing 
ground in France cannot fail to have the most pro- 
found consequences in literature. Lastly, we seem, 
in these days, to be assisting at a social transforma- 
tion, the shock of which will doubtless make itself felt 
in art and letters. 

Belgian Literature in the French Language.—In the 
Middle Ages the literature in French which developed 
in the provinces of Hainault, Flanders, Brabant, and 
Liége had all the characteristics of the French litera- 
ture of that time, except that it furnished neither 
works nor names of any mark. In the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries there was the same poverty of 
literary output. In the eighteenth century, under 
the then universal influence of French literature, a 
grand seigneur, the Prince de a de (1735-1814), rivals 
in easy grace of style the French writers of his time— 
“the only foreigner’’, as Mme. de Staél says, “who 
has ever me a model in French literature, instead 
of being an imitator’’. But the true expansion of 
French Belgian literature—which, however, is never 
more than a reflection of French literature properly so 
called—dates from the formation of an iulepeines 
Belgian kingdom. Charles de Coster (d. 1879), the 
earliest of the Belgian writers of the nineteenth cen- 
tury worthy of mention, brings out the very soul of 
Flanders in his legendary romance “Tiel Uvlenapie- 
gel’’, which in other respects reproduces the qualities 
and defects of the Romantics. From 1880, begin- 
ning with M. Camille Lemonnier, Naturalism reigns in 
Belgium. Naturalism, following the example set in 
France, is dethroned by Symbolism, about 1889. It 
may even be properly said that Symbolism developed 
in Belgium rather than in France; its principal repre- 
sentatives are M. Rodenbach, an exquisite poet who 
has depicted for us the fascination of Bruges (Le 

du silence, B 
(* Soirs’’, 1887), and M. Maeterlinck, who has es- 
sayed to create a Symbolistic drama. 
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Swiss Literature in the French Langwage.—Swiss- 
French literature has produced great writers, but has 
not kept them; they have deserted their original coun- 
try to seek naturalization in France. This was the 
case with J. J. Rousseau, Mme de Staél, and Benjamin 
Constant, who, though Swiss by origin, are thor- 
oughly French writers. In the nineteenth century 
Swiss-French literature, above all, boasts of critics 
like Alexandre Vinet (1797-1847) and Edmond 
Schérer (1815-89), both distinguished by their ten- 
dency to emphasize moral interests, both, moreover, 
treating chiefly of French literature. In romance, 
likewise, M. Victor Cherbuliez (1829-1900), who ex- 
celled in the knack of weaving into the plot of a story 
current questions of art, science, and philosophy, and 
M. Edouard Rod are very decidedly French writers. 
The only truly Swiss author is Topfer (1799-1816), 
who has left some little masterpieces of romance at 
once sentimental and humorous, such as his “ Histoire 
de M. Pencil’’ and his “ Voyages et aventures du doc- 
teur Festus’ (1849). 

Nisarp, Histoire de la littérature frangaise (Brussels, 1879); 
Brunetibrn, Manuel de l'Histoire de la littérature frangaise 
(Paris, 1897); Ip., Histoire de la littérature francaise classique 
(Paris, only one volume has appeared); Doumic, Histoire de la 
littérature francaise (Paris, 1900); Lanson, Histoire de la littéra- 
ture francaise; Paris, La Littérature francaise au Moyen-Age; La 
poésie au Moyen-Age; Parir DE JULLEVILLE, Histoire du Thédtre 
francaise au Moyen-Age; SAINTE-BErvuveE, Tableau dela littérature 
francaise au X Vie siécle; Causeries du Lundi; Nouveaux Lundis; 
BruNetibre, Htudes critiques sur l'histoire de la littérature fran- 
caise (Paris, 1887—); Iv., Histoire et littérature (Paris, 1884-86); 
Ip., Questions de critique (Paris, 1889); Ip., Nowvelles questions 
de critiques (Paris, 1890); In., Hssats sur la littérature contem- 
poraine (Paris, 1892); Ip., Nouveaux essais de littérature contem- 
poraine (Paris, 1895); Ip., L’évolution de la poésie lyrique en 
France au XIX¢ sitvcle; Ip., L’évolution des genres (Paris, 1890 
—); In., Les époques du thédtre francaise; Bourcet, Essais de 
psychologie contemporaine; Nouveaux essais de psychologie con- 
temporaine; LEMAiTRE, Les Contemporains; Impressions du théd- 
tre; Facuet, Etudes littéraires sur le XVIe siecle; Dix-septiéme 
siecle; Dix-huttiéme siecle; Dix-neuviime siecle; Politiques et 
moralistes du X1Xe sitcle; Doumic, Etudes sur la littérature 
francaise; Ecrivains d'aujour' hut (Paris, 1896-1900); Ip., Portraits 
d’écrivains (Paris, 1892); Ip., Les Jeunes (Paris, —); Ip., Les 
hommes et les idées du X [Xe siécle (Paris, 1904); Ip., De Scribe & 
Hea (Paris, 1893); Ip., Essais sur lethédtre contemporain (Paris, 
1896). 

English Works—Sarntspury, Short History of French Litera- 
ture (London, 1882); van Lawn, Hist. of French Lit. (3 vols., 
Edinburgh, 1876); Hrrscurexp, Geschichte der franz. Literatur 
(Leipzig and Vienna, 1900). Renk& Dovumic. 


Franceschini, Marc’ AnTonto, Italian painter; b. 
at Bologna, 1648; d. there c. 1729; best known for the 
decorative works he carried out in Parma, Bologna, 
and Genoa, and for the designs executed for Clement 
XI for certain mosaics in St. Peter’s. He may be 
regarded as a member of the Eclectic School and a 
follower of the Carracci, and his chief works consist of 
the Ranuzzi ceiling in Bologna, two fine pictures in 
the Bologna Gallery (Annunciation and the Holy 
Family) and one in the Servite convent depicting the 
founders of the order. Other less important churches 
in the same city are adorned with his works and there 
are five of his paintings at Vienna. He also decorated 
a church at Crema in 1716, and a few years later 
painted a fine picture of St. Thomas of Villanova giving 
alms to the poor, to be seen in the Augustinian church 
at Rimini. Heis believed to have lived toa great age. 
Historians havestated that he visited Madrid, but the 
more general opinion is that he declined an invitation 
to that city, saying that he did not wish toleave his na- 
tive country. He painted down to the very moment 
of his death, and on one of his pictures at Venice he 
declares that he was seventy-eight when he finished 
it, and on another in Genoa, representing Rebecca, 

‘that he was eighty. His drawing was very precise, 
colouring fresh and vivid, and his shadows were not 


so intense as those of his predecessors. 
Zanortt, Storia dell’ Accademia di Bologna (Bologna, 1739); 
IpeM, Avvertimenti alla pittura (Bologna, 1756). 
GrorGe CHARLES WILLIAMSON. 


Frances d’Amboise, Biessep, Duchess of Brittany, 
afterwards Carmelite nun; b. 1427; d. at Nantes, 4 
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Noy., 1485. The daughter of Louis d’Amboise, Vis- 
count de Thouars, she was betrothed when only four 
years old, to Peter, second son of John V, Duke of Brit- 
tany, the marriage being solemnized when she had 
reached the age of fifteen. The union was, however, 
not very happy owing to the morose disposition of the 
husband who occasionally ill-treated his wife; but her 
gentleness gradually changed his heart, he assisted 
her in her works of charity and did- penance for his 
former dissolute life. After his succession to the duke- 
dom in 1450 her wholesome influence made itself felt 
in wider circles; she also intervened, not always suc- 
cessfully, in the never-ending family feuds. The duke 
died, leaving no legitimate heir, in 1457, after having 
borne testimony in his last will to the devotedness of 
his wife. The latter consecrated her life to God, but 
for several years she was unable to consummate the 
sacrifice by entering a convent. While being educated 
by her future mother-in-law she had early distin- 
guished herself by almsdeeds and fervent devotion to 
the Blessed Sacrament. During her married life she 
devoted a large portion of her fortune to the founda- 
tion of a convent of Poor Clares at Nantes, which she 
would have joined had her strength allowed it; she 
also took part in the preliminaries of the canonization 
of St. Vincent Ferrer, became a benefactress of the 
Dominican convent at Nantes, and made the acquaint- 
ance of Blessed John Soreth, General of the Carmelites, 
who in 1452 had established the first community of 
Carmelite nuns. Some of these, coming from Liége, 
were received by Frances at Vannes (31 Oct., 1463) 
where they were entertained at the castle until the 
convent called ‘‘The Three Maries’? was habitable. 
Having provided their dowries she entered the noviti- 
ate (25 March, 1468), making her profession the fol- 
lowing year. After some time spent as infirmarian she 
was elected prioress for life (1473), and became by 
her splendid example the model of a true Carmelite 
nun, and, in a sense, the foundress of this branch of 
the order. The convent proving too small she obtained, 
not without litigation, a larger one at Nantes. She 
died in a holy ecstasy, and miracles were wrought at 
her tomb. During the Huguenot wars and the French 
Revolution her body had to be saved twice from prof- 
anation. Pius IX beatified her 16 July, 1863. 

RicHarp, Ve de la B. Francoise d’ Amboise (1865); Acta SS., 
Nov., II, 520. 

Brnepict ZIMMERMAN. 


Frances of Rome, Sarnt (Bussa pr Lront), one of 
the greatest mystics of the fifteenth century; b. at 
Rome, of a noble family, in 1384; d. there, 9 March, 
1440. Her youthful desire was to enter religion, but 
at her father’s wish she married, at the age of twelve, 
Lorenzo de’ Ponziani. Among her children we know 
of Battista, who carried on the family name, Evange- 
lista, a child of great gifts (d. 1411), and Agnes (d. 
1413). Frances was remarkable for her charity to the 
poor, and for her zeal for souls. She won away many 
Roman ladies from a life of frivolity, and united them 
in an association of oblates attached to the White 
Benedictine monastery of Santa Maria Nuova; later 
they became the Benedictine Oblate Congregation of 
Tor di Specchi (25 March, 1433) which was approved 
by Eugene IV (4 July, 1433). Its members led the 
life of religious, but without strict cloister or formal 
vows, and gave themselves up to prayer and good 
works. With her husband’s consent Frances prac- 
ticed continency, and advanced in a life of contempla- 
tion. Her visions often assumed the form of dramas 
enacted for her by heavenly personages. She had the 
gift of miracles and ecstasy, as well as the bodily vis- 
ion of her guardian angel, had revelations concerning 
purgatory and hell, and foretold the ending of the 
Western Schism. She could read the secrets of con- 
sciences and detect plots of diabolical origin. She 
was remarkable for her humility and detachment, her 
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obedience and patience, exemplified on the occasion 
of her husband’s banishment, the captivity of Bat- 
tista, her sons’ death, and the loss of all her property. 

On the death of her husband (1436) she retired 
among her oblates at Tor di Specchi, seeking admis- 
sion for charity’s sake, and was made superior. On the 
occasion of a visit to her son, she fell ill and died on the 
day she had already foretold. Her canonization was 
preceded by three processes (1440, 1443, 1451) and 
Paul V declared her a saint on 9 May, 1608, assigning 
9 March as her feast day. Long before that, however, 
the faithful were wont to venerate her body in the 
church of Santa Maria Nuova in the Roman Forum, 
now known as the church of Santa Francesca Ro- 
mana. 

ARMELLINI, Vita di S. Francesca Romana, originally written 
in the Roman vernacular of the fifteenth century, with an ap- 
pendix of three panegyrics in the same idiom, and edited by 
ARMELLINI from a codex in the archives of the Holy See (Rome, 
1882); Acta SS., March, II; Vita di S. Francesca Romana fonda- 
trice (Rome, 1675); Futtertron, Life of St. Frances of Rome 
(London, 1855); other lives by Ponzripone (Turin, 1874); Ra- 
Bory (Paris, 1884); Sreizpr (Mainz, 1888); RAMBUTHAU (Paris, 
1900); Rivista Storica Benedettina (1908), III, 9; Patanz, Visi- 
oni di S. Francesca Romana in Archivio della Soc. Romana di 
storia patria (1891), 365 sqq. (1892), 251 sqq._ On the interest- 
ing (eighth century) church of Santa Maria Nuova (now Santa 
Francesca Romana, in the Roman Forum) see ARMELLINI, Le 
Chiese di Roma (Rome, 1891), 150-52; CHANDLERY, Pilgrim 
one in Rome (London, s. d.); Harr, Walks in Rome (London, 
s. d.). 

FRANcrEsco Paott. 


Franchi, Ausonio, the pseudonym of CristororRo 
Bonavino, philosopher; b. 24 February, 1821, at 
Pegli, province of Genoa; d. 12 September, 1895, at 
Genoa. He entered the ecclesiastical state, and some 
time after his ordination to the priesthood, was ap- 
pointed director of an institution for secondary educa- 
tion at Genoa. Soon, however, be became imbued 
with the doctrines of French positivism and German 
criticism. Doubts arose in his mind, followed by an 
internal struggle which he describes in his work on the 
philosophy of the Italian schools. At the same time, 
important political events were taking place in Italy, 
culminating in the revolution of 1848. Misled, as he 
later says of himself, by a political passion, and also by 
a kind of philosophical passion, Franchi abandoned 
the priest’s habit and office in 1849, and assumed the 
name of Ausonio Franchi (i. e. free Italian), indicating 
thereby his break with his own past and his new as- 
pirations. Henceforth all his talents were devoted to 
the cause of intellectual and political liberty. The 
dogmatic authority of the Church and the despotic 
authority of the State are the objects of his incessant 
attacks. Combining Kant’s phenomenalism and 
Comte’s positivism, he falls into a sort of relativism 
and agnosticism. For him, religious truth and rea- 
son, Catholicism and freedom, are irreconcilable, and 
Franchi does not hesitate in his choice. 

In 1854 he founded the ‘‘Ragione’’, a religious, politi- 
cal, and social weekly which was a means of propagat- 
ing these ideas. Terenzio Mamiani, then Minister of 
Education, appointed him professor of the history of 
philosophy in the University of Pavia (1860), and 
later (1863) in the University of Milan, where he re- 
mained until 1888. No work was published by him 
between 1872 and 1889. A change was again taking 
place in his mind, not now due to passion, but to the 
professor’s more mature reflection. It led to the pub- 
lication of Franchi’s last work, in which he announces 
his return to the Church, criticizes his former works 
and arguments, and denounces the opinions and prin- 
ciples of his earlier writings. His works are: “Ele- 
menti di Grammatica generale applicati alle due lingue 
italiana e latina’’ (Genoa, 1848-49), under the name 
of Cristoforo Bonavino. Under the name of Ausonio 
Franchi he wrote “ La Filosofia delle scuole italiane”’ 
(Capolago, 1852; ‘‘Appendice”’, Genoa, 1853) ; “ La reli- 
gione del secolo XIXo’’ (Lausanne, 1853); “Studi 
filosofici e religiosi: ‘Del Sentimento’’ (Turin, 1854); 
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“T] Razionalismo del Popolo”’ (Geneva, 1856); “ Let- 
ture sulla Storia della Filosofia moderna: Bacone, Des- 
cartes, Spinoza, Malebranche’”’ (Milan, 1863); “Sulla 
Teorica del Giudizio’’ (Milan, 1870); “La Caduta del 
Principato ecclesiastico e la Restaurazione dell’ Im- 
pero Germanico”’ (Milan, 1871); “Saggi di critica e 
polemica”’ (Milan, 1871-72). He also edited “ Ap- 
pendice alle Memorie politiche di Felice Orsini’’ 
(Turin, 1858); “Epistolario di ees g La Farina’”’ 
(Milan, 1869); and “Scritti politici di Giuseppe La 
Farina’? (Milan, 1870). 

Mournart in Nuova enciclopedia italiana (6th ed., Turin, 
1875—), Suppl. I, 1111; Ds Gusernaris, Dictionnaire interna- 
tional des écrivains du jour (Florence, 1891), I, 356; Mooney, 
Ausonio Franchi: The Great Italian Philosopher's Noble Repara- 
tion in American Catholic Quarterly Review, XV (1890), 325; 
L'ultima critica di Ausonio Franchi in Civilta Cattolica, Series 
XIV, Vol. IV (1889), 5 saq., 167 sqq., ete., and several other 
articles in the same review; Martano, La philosophie contem- 
poraine en Italie (Paris, 1868); ANGELINI, Ausonio Franchi 


(Rome, 1897). C. A. Dusray. 


Francia (FRaANcEsco RarBouinti), a famous Bolo- 
gnese goldsmith, engraver, and artist, b. about 1450; 
d.in 1517. His family was one of the best in Bologna, 
and owned land at Zola Predosa His father was 
a wood-carver, but Francesco entered the guild of 
goldsmiths (1482), and was elected its head in the 
following year. His master was one Duc, surnamed 
Francia, doubtless because of his native land, and 
Francesco adopted this surname, either through grati- 
tude, or more probably as a valuable trade-mark. 
Like Pisanello, Verrocchio, Pollaiuolo, and Ghirlan- 
dajo, he isan example of what Italian art owes to close 
association with the minor arts. A gradation of the 
fine arts, the idea of greater or lesser dignity and rank, 
did not then exist and was to spring up only later, in 
the school of Michelangelo. This fact imparts to all 
the esthetic manifestations of the classic period that 
unity and perfection of detail and life which imagina- 
tion and taste impress on all things. The relations 
between the goldsmith’s art and painting were then 
particularly close. In this way painting was enabled 
to rise above the vulgar demands of a pious image- 
rie of the Giottesque type, and the dry and pedantic 
learning of Voccello and Andrea del Castagno. Art, 
ornament, and beauty, which threatened to disap- 
pear, were thus restored to painting. This is why the 
“industrial” side of Francia’s art, exemplified in his 
admirable medals, nielli, and enamels, his work as a 
jeweller, an armourer, and a type-caster, cannot be too 
strongly insisted on. He is known to have designed 
the italic type for the edition of Virgil published by 
Aldus Manutius (Venice, 1501). We know also that 
the invention of engraving is partly due to the art of 
niello in which Francia was a master. A few prints 
are ascribed to Francia; in the art of engraving he 
was the first master of Marcantonio Raimondo. 

Circumstances, however, impelled Francia to be- 
come a painter. Very probably he received his first 
lessons from Francesco Cossa (d. at Bologna, 1485), 
but it was from Lorenzo Costa that he received his 
principal instruction. This artist, slightly younger 
than Francia, had recently won renown at Ferrara and 
returned in 1483 to Bologna, where he set up his studio 
in the house occupied by the goldsmith. More than one 
work (church of the Misericordia, Bentivoglio palace) 
resulted from their friendly collaboration. Certain pe- 
culiarities of Francia, his familiar scenic arrangements, 
the beautiful architecture, the carved thrones of his Ma- 
donnas, the little angelic musicians seated on steps, are 
touches of Ferrarese taste which proclaim theinfluence 
of Costa. _In landscape Francia felt later the in- 
fluence of Perugino (1446-1524), who, in 1497, was 
pense his “Virgo Gloriosa” at San Giovanni in 

onte. These influences, however, should be ac- 
knowledged with all the reserve imposed in the case of 
an already mature man, who had long been an artist 
of repute when he began to paint. The earliest ex- 
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tant works of Francia, e. g. the “Calvary” of the 
Archiginnasio of Bologna, the “ Madonna”’ of Berlin, 
above all the remarkable “St. Stephen” of the Casino 
Borghese, are remarkable for a certain character of 
“dilettantism” (Burkhardt), for something so inten- 
tionally unique and original that one does not know 
with what to connect them in all the history of paint- 
ing. We feel ourselves in the presence of a master who 
grasps with firmness his own ideas and is extremely 
personal in his tendencies, one who takes up a new 
eraft only because it enables him to apply highly in- 
dividual theories or express his intimate tastes. The 
early attempts were followed by a series of great 
works dated as follows: the Felicini reredos (Bologna, 
1494), that of the Bentivoglio (San Giacomo Maggiore, 
1599), those of the Scappiand the Manzuoli, the great 
“Annunciation” (Pinacoteca of Bologna, 1500), and 
various others now in the museums of Berlin and St. 
Petersburg. It is always the same subject so beloved 
throughout the fifteenth century, the Virgin sur- 
rounded by various saints; even when styled an 
“Annunciation”, the treatment remains the same. 
The composition is necessarily uniform, in deference 
to the law of symmetry. There is naturally no ac- 
tion, the painter’s object being to produce with these 
motionless figures an effect of harmony and recollec- 
tion. It is a calm and tranquil beauty that he 
seeks to reproduce. But within these limits no one, 
not even Giovanni Bellini, though his “Madonna of 
San Zaccaria” dates from 1505, achieved so much. 
The orderly disposition of his figures and his well- 
balanced lines, heightened often by an architectural 
background or by landscapes, produces an impression 
of profound peace. So much happiness could have 
but one legitimate expression, i. e. music. In other 
words the angels playing on the harp or the lute, 
whom Francia loved to introduce, interpret naturally 
the emotions awakened by the harmony of form. 
Let it be added, and in this he differs from Perugino, 
that with him lyricism never becomes mere formula. 
The inspiration of Francia seems inexhaustible; 
hence his ability to vary indefinitely, and always with 
success, the same theme. Francia was always too 
conscientious to reproduce in a commonplace way 
works which were the outcome, on his part, of a deep 
emotional life. In this artist the conventional never 
replaces true sentiment, as in Perugino during the 
last twenty-five years of his life. 

The types of Francia, though extremely general in 
significance, are none the less markedly individual; 
his Sebastian has not the same features, the same 
piety, the same ecstasy as Bernard, nor is his figure of 
In execution 
he displays admirable care in all details and is never 
negligent. The figures are irreproachably constructed, 
while the elegant ornamentation, the sculptures, 
embroideries, tiaras, and dalmatics betray the sharp 
and critical eye of the goldsmith and engraver. Of 


this we are reminded still more forcibly by his fond- 


ness for, and careful selection of, the best materials for 
his palette, and his taste for compact, thick, enam- 
elled painting, of itself a pleasure to the eye. Each 
picture of Francia has its own sonorous harmony; 
throughout his work we seem to hear, as it were, an 
orchestration of colour. We have here the principles 
of an entirely new art, altogether different from the 
ultra-intellectual preoccupations of the Florentine 
School. Horace had said that poetry was a kind of 
painting, wt pictura poesis; one might imagine that 
in turn Francia wished to prove that painting was a 
kind of music. It was the idea likely to arise in an 
ancient musical city immemorially famous for its 
singers and its lute-players. Only in his later pic- 
tures, however, e. g. the “ Baptism of Christ” (Dres- 
den, 1509), the “Deposition” (Turin, 1515), the 
“Sacra Conversazione” of Parma, above all in that of 
London (about 1516), does Francia display the full 
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measure of his genius. Several of his frescoes are 
known, e. g. the “Madonna del Terremuoto” (Bo- 
logna, 1505) and two charming pages from the life of 
St. Cecilia, her marriage and her burial, at San Gia- 
como Maggiore (1507). He is also the author of beau- 
tiful portraits (Pitti Palace, also the Uffizi, in Flor- 
ence). No doubt his modesty, his quiet and retired 
life, spent entirely at Bologna, his avoidance of his- 
torical and mythological subjects, a mental temper 
which held him aloof from the great movement of the 
Renaissance and caused him to pursue so novel an 
occupation, suffice to explain the semi-obliteration of 
his fame. His contemporaries, nevertheless, consid- 
Raphael 
corresponded with him, though there is no proof that 
the letter and sonnet quoted by Malvasia are authen- 
tic. In 1508 he was named director of the mint of 
Bologna, and in 1514, master of all the artist corpora- 
tions of the city. He was handsome, says his con- 
temporary Seccadinari, very eloquent, well-informed, 
and distinguished. His influence, nevertheless, was 
confined to Bologna. He lived apart from the pagan 
and rationalistic movement of the fifteenth century, 
was an isolated man of great and noble gifts, original 
and pure in his use of them, in a word the most emi- 
nent personality in Northern Italian art previous to 
Titian and Correggio. He had two sons, Giacomo and 
Giulio, b. in 1485 and 1487. 

Vasari, ed. Mrnanesi, III, 555; Matuvasta, Felsina Pittrice 
(Bologna, 1641); Canvi, Memorie della vita di Fr. Raibolini 
detto il Francia (Bologna, 1812); Ducursne, Essai sur les 
Nielles (Paris, 1812); Rep, The Engravings of Francia (London, 
1871); Wutu1amson, Francia (London, 1901). 
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Francis I, King of France; b. at Cognac, 12 Sep- 
tember, 1494; d. at Rambouillet, 31 March, 1547. He 
was the son of Charles of Orléans, Count of Angou- 
léme, and Louise of Savoy, and the husband of Claude 
of France, daughter of Louis XII. He succeeded to 
the throne 1 January, 1515, not as son-in-law, since 
the Salic Law did not permit succession through 
women, but as cousin of Louis XII, who had no male 
heir. His victory at Marignano (1515) over the Swiss 
who were defending Maximilian Sforza established the 
young king’s reputation in Italy. He took advantage 
of this at “the interview of Bologna” to bring to a suc- 
cessful termination the efforts of his predecessors, 
Charles VII and Louis XI, to impose on Leo X the con- 
cordat which governed the organization of the French 
Church from that time till the end of the old regime 
(see Franc). This marked the beginning of a series 
of measures destined to establish in France the pre- 
ponderance of the royal power. Francis I sought by 
every means, even by exceptional tribunals, to destroy 
among the nobles, both bishops and seigneurs (lords), 
the spirit of independence. The formula of royal 
edicts “car tel est notre bon plaisir” (because it is our 
good pleasure) dates from his reign. The death of 
Emperor Maximilian I (1519) led Francis I to dispute 
the imperial crown with Charles of Austria who had 
recently inherited the crown of Spain. The latter be- 
came emperor as Charles V. Surrounded on the 
south, north-east, and east by the states of Charles V, 
Francis I, immediately after his interview of the Field 
of the Cloth of Gold with Henry VIII of England 
(1520), began the struggle with the House of Austria 
which was to be prolonged, with occasional truces, un- 
til 1756. Four successive wars against Charles V 
filled the reign of King Francis. The first, famous for 
the exploits and death of Bayard, the “chevalier sans 
peur et sans reproche”, the treason of the Constable de 
Bourbon, the defeat of Francis I at Pavia (1525), and 
his captivity, ended with the Treaty of Madrid (1526), 
by which he ceded Burgundy to Charles V. The sec- 
ond war, rendered necessary by the refusal of the depu- 
ties of Burgundy to become the subjects of the em- 
peror, and marked by the alliance between Francis I 
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and the Italian princes, among them Pope Clement 
VII (League of Cognac, 1526), brought about the sack 
of Rome by the imperial troops under the command of 
the Constable de Bourbon (1527), and ended with the 
Peace of Cambrai (1529), in reality no more than a 
truce. After its conclusion Francis I, who had lost his 
wife, Claude of France, in 1524, wedded Eleanor of 
Austria, sister of Charles V. The third war, entered 
upon by Francis I after he had reorganized a perma- 
nent national army, and at the time when Charles V 
had undertaken an expedition against Tunis, was 
marked by the entrance of the French troops into 
Savoy and the entrance of the troops of Charles V into 
Provence (1536); it was brought to an end, thanks to 
the mediation of Pope Paul III, by the treaty of 
Aigues-Mortes. The fourth war, resulting from the 
ambitious designs of Francis I on Milan, was marked 


by the alliance of Charles V with Henry VIII, by the 


French victory of Ceresole 
(1544), and was ended by the 
Treaties of Crespy and Ardres 
(1544 and 1546). 

The history of no other 
reign has been so profoundly 
studied in modern times as 
that of FrancisI. A series of 
recent works has brought 
out the originality and nov; 
elty of his political maxims. 
The struggle against the 
House of Austria made 
Francis I the ally of the 
Holy See during the pontifi- 
cate of Clement VII, whose 
niece, Catherine, had mar- 
ried Henry II, the future 
Ing of France (see CaTH- 
PRINE DE’ Mepicr), but he 
could not prevail upon Clem- 
ent VII to grant a divorce to 
Henry VIII of England. Im- 
pelled by the desire to menace 
Charles V not only on the 
frontiers but even in the in- 
terior of his territory, Francis 
I sent his agents into Ger- 
many, who fostered political 
and religious anarchy and 
favoured the political ascen- 
dency of the Protestant 
princes. His policy in this re- ; 
spect was opposed to Catholic interests and even op- 
posed to those of Christianity, for, after having in 1522 
and 1523 sent Antonio Rincon to the King of Poland and 
the Voivode of Transylvania to urge them to threaten 
Charles V on the eastern frontier of the empire, Francis 
I thought of utilizing the Turks against the emperor. 
Before he had even thought of this alliance rumours 
spread throughout Germany heldhim responsibleforthe 
victories of the Mussulmans at Belgrade and Rhodes. 
Francis I entered into relations with the Sultan Soli- 
man in 1526 through his agent Frangipani, and in 1528 
through Antonio Rincon. The progress of the Turks 
in Central Europe between 1528 and 1532 injured the 
reputation of Francis I. He then secured the assist- 
ance of the Turks against Charles V in the Italian pen- 
insula and in the Western Mediterranean. Then fol- 
lowed his negotiations with Barbarossa (1533-34), at 
that time master of all North Africa. In 1535 his am- 
bassador Jean de la Forest was sent to Barbarossa to 
arrange for a campaign against the Genoese, and to the 
sultan to secure his alliance with Francis I in order to 
preserve the European balance of power. From 
these negotiations of Jean de la Forest date the aban- 
donment by France of the medieval idea of la Chréti- 
enté, or Christendom, and, on the other hand, her pro- 
tection of the Christians in the East (see FRANCE). 
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Francis I played the part of a Mecenas in the 
spread of the Renaissance in France. He invited 
from Italy the great artists Leonardo da Vinci, Rosso, 
Primaticcio, Benvenuto Cellini, and Andrea del Sarto. 
He began the present Louvre, built or decorated the 
chateaux of Fontainebleau and Chambord, and was 
patron of the poets Marot and du Bellay. His most 
valuable service to Humanism was the foundation of 
the Collége de France, intended originally for the 
teaching of Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. He was also 
the founder of the Imprimerie Royale. While he 
permitted the development in intellectual circles of 
certain Protestant ideas simultaneously with Human- 
ism, he was on the other hand, after 1534, quite hos- 
tile to the propagation of Protestantism among the 
common people, as is shown by his persecution (1545) 
of the Vaudois of Chabriéres and Mérindol. The 
poems of Francis I, though interesting as historical 
documents, are mediocre 
work. His tomb and that of 
his wife, Claude of France, 
in St. Denis, were designed 
by Philibert Delorme, and 
executed by Pierre Bon- 
temps. 
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Francis, Corp or St. See Corp, CONFRATERNITIES 
OF THE. 


Francis, Rute or Sart.—As known, St. Francis 
founded three orders and gave each of them a special 
rule (see Francis oF Assisi, Saint). Here only the 
rule of the first order is to be considered, i. e. that of 
the Friars Minor, under the following headings: I. 
OriGiIn AND ConTENTS or THE Ruxg; II. INTERPRETA- 
TION AND OBSERVANCE OF THE RULE. ; 

I. OntGIN AND CoNTENTS OF THE RuLE.—(1) Origin. 
—tThere is, as in so many other points in the life of St. 
Francis, not a small amount of doubt and controversy 
about the Rule of St. Francis. Whether St. Francis 
wrote several rules or onerule only, with severalversions, 
whether he received it directly from heaven through 
revelation, or whether it was the fruit of long experi- 
ence, whether he gave it the last touch or whether its - 
definite form is due to the influence of others, all these 
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are questions which find different answers. However, 
in some eases, it is more a question of words than of 
facts. We may speak of three successive rules or of 
three successive versions of the same rule; that makes 
little difference, since the spirit in the three cases is the 
same. For clearness, we shall a pre: simply of the 
three rules, the first of which is of. the year 1209, the 
second of 1221, the third of 1223; expounding more 
especially the one of 1223, as this is properly the Rule 
of St. Francis, the object of this article. 

(a) The Rule of 1209.—This is the rule St. 
Francis presented to Innocent III for approval in the 
year 1209; its real text is not known. If, however, 
we regard the statements of Thomas of Celano (I Cel., 
i, 9 and 13, ed. d’Alengon, Rome, 1906) and St. 
Bonaventure (Legenda major, c. iii), we are forced to 
conclude that this primitive rule was little more than 
some passages of the Gospel heard in 1208 in the 
chapel of Portiuncula. From which Gospel precisely 
these words were taken, we do not know. The fol- 
lowing passages, Matt., xix, 21; Matt., xvi, 24; Luke, 
ix, 3, occurring in the second rule (i and xiv), are con- 
sidered as a part of the original one of 1209. They 
enjoin apostolical life with all its renouncements and 
privations. The three vows of obedience, chastity, 
and poverty, essential to any religious order, and some 
practical rules of conduct were added. Thomas of 
Celano says in this regard (I Cel., i, 13): “Blessed 
Francis, seeing that the Lord God was daily increasing 
the number [of the brethren] for that very purpose, 
wrote down simply and in few words for himself and 
for his brethren, both present and future, a pattern 
and rule of life, using chiefly the language of the holy 
Gospel after whose perfection alone he yearned” [ver- 
sion of Ferrers Howell (London, 1908), p. 31]. St. 
Bonaventure (loc. cit.) and the so-called “Legend of 
the Three Companions” (viii) repeat almost the same 
words. The fact can otherwise be gathered from the 
description of the early state of the order, made by 
St. Francis himself in the “Testament”: “And when 
the Lord gave me some brothers, no one showed me 
what I ought to do, but the Most High Himself re- 
vealed to me that I should live according to the form 
of the holy Gospel. And I caused it to be written in 
few words and simply, and the Lord Pope confirmed 
it for me” (version of Paschal Robinson). These last 
words of St. Francis refer to the oral approval of the 
original rule, given by Innocent III, 1209. Angelo 
Clareno, inhis (not printed) “ Exposition of the Rule”, 
alleges that this rule was approved in the Fourth 
Lateran Council, 1215. But this is not certain; it is 
not even proved that St. Francis was in Rome at that 
time. Still, indirectly, Angelo Clareno is right, inas- 
much as the prohibition of founding new orders, de- 
creed at this council, was not applied to St. Francis’s 
institute. Some letters of Honorius III, given 1219 
(Bullarium Franciscanum, I, 2), may also be consid- 
ered as a general approbation of the life and rule of the 
friars. The text of the primitive rule seems to have 
perished very early, since Hugo of Digne (Expositio in 
Regulam, Prologus and ec. xii) in the middle of the 
thirteenth century, Ubertino of Casale (Arbor Vite, Bk. 
V,c.v, Venice, 1485, f. E. II, v., a) and Angelo Clar- 
eno (Expositio in Regulam, passim) in the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, quote constantly as the first 
rule, confirmed by Innocent III, the one written in 
1221. However, endeavours of reconstruction have 
been made by Karl Miiller (Die Anfiinge des Minori- 
tenordens und der Bussbruderschaften, Freiburg im 
Br., 1885, 185-188), and by H. Béhmer (Analekten zur 
Geschichte des Franciscus von Assisi, Tiibingen and 
Leipzig, 1904, 88-89). This first rule marks the stage 
of the order governed by St. Francis’s personal au- 
thority, and it is quite natural that this first attempt 
could not be developed as later rules were. But to 
conclude hence that Francis did not intend to found 
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any religious rule at all, is quite different. All that 
ean be said is this, that St. Francis did not take as his 
model any monastic order, but simply the life of Christ 
and His Apostles, the Gospel itself. 

(b) The Rule of 1221.—If we give credit to Jacques 
de Vitry, in a letter written at Genoa, 1216 (Béhmer, 
loc. cit., 98), and to the traditional “Legend of the 
Three Companions” (c. xiv), the rule of 1209 was suc- 
cessively improved at the annual general chapter at 
Portiuncula by new statutes, the fruit of ever-growing 
experience. Jacques de Vitry (loc. cit.) writes: “The 
men of this Religion with great fruit assemble every 
year at a determined place, that they may rejoice in 


‘the Lord and take their meals, and by the counsel of 


good men they make and promulgate holy statutes, 
which are confirmed by the Pope.’’ Indeed Thomas 
of Celano records one such statute (II Cel., ii, 91): 
“He [Francis], for a general commonition in a certain 
Chapter, caused these words to be written: ‘Let the 
Friars take care not to appear gloomy and sad like 
hypocrites, but let them be jovial and merry, showing 
that they rejoice in the Lord, and becomingly courte- 
ous.’” This passage is literally found in the rule of 
1221, c. vii. The traditional “Legend of the Three 
Companions” says (c. xiv): “ At Whitsuntide [every 
year] all the brethren assembled unto St. Mary and 
consulted how best they might observe the Rule. 
Moreover St. Francis gave unto them admonition, re- 
bukes, and precepts, according as seemed good unto 
him by the-counsel of the Lord.” And ec. ix: “For 
he [St. Francis] made divers Rules, and essayed them, 
before he made that which at the last he left unto the 
brethren” (translation of Salter, London, 1902, p. 88, 
60). During the years 1219-1220 in the absence of 
the holy founder in the East, some events happened 
which determined Francis to recast his rule, in order 
to prevent similar troubles in the future. The only 
author who informs us well on this point is Jordanus 
of Giano in his Chronicle (Analecta Franciscana, I, iv 
sq.;ed. Bohmer, Paris, 1908, 9sq.). The vicars left in 
charge of the brothers by St. Francis having made 


. some innovations against the spirit of the rule, and St. 


Francis having heard of this, he immediately returned 
to Italy and with the help of Cardinal Ugolino re- 
pressed the disorders. Jordanus (ed. Bohmer, p. 15) 
then goes on: “ And thus the disturbers with the help 
of the Lord being kept down, he [St. Francis] re- 
formed the Order according to its statutes [alias in- 
stitutions, Instituta]. And the blessed Francis seeing 
that brother Czsarius [of Spires] was learned in holy 
letters, he charged him to embellish with texts of the 
Gospel the Rule which he himself had written with 
simple words.” The narrative of Jordanus, precious 
though it be,isincomplete. ‘Speculum perfectionis” 
(ed. Sabatier, Paris, 1898, ¢. Ixviii), Angelo Clareno 
(Felice Tocco, “Le due prime Tribolazioni dell’ Ordine 
Francescano”, Rome, 1908, p. 36; Déllinger; “Sekten- 
geschichte”, II, 440 sq.; and “Expositio in Regu- 
lam”), Bartholomew of Pisa [Liber Conformitatum 
fruct., XII, pars II, ed. Milan, 1510, f. exxxy, v.,a, Anal. 
France., IV (1906), 585] tell us that at some general 
chapter the ministers and custodes, alias the learned 
brethren, asked Cardinal Ugolino to use his friendship 
with St. Francis that he might introduce some organi- 
zation into the order according to the Rules of St. 
Augustine, St. Benedict, and St. Bernard, and that 
they might receive some influence. St. Francis being 
eed: answered that he was called to walk by 
the way of simplicity, and that he would always follow 
the folly of the Cross. The chapter at which this oc- 
curred was most likely the one of 1220. 

The authority of the aforesaid sources may be con- 
tested, still, an allusion to those events may be seen in 
II Cel., ii, 141. At any rate in a Bull of Honorius III, 
Viterbo, 22 Sept., 1220 (Bull. Franc., I, 6), addressed 
“to the Priors or Custodes of the Friars Minor”, one 
year of novitiate is introduced, in conformity with 
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other orders, after which no one may leave the order 
(c. ii of the rule of 1221). Furthermore we see in 
c. xviii of the second rule, that much authority is given 
to the ministers through the general chapter, which 
hitherto had been frequented by all the brothers, but 
now is reserved to the ministers. The second rule was 
probably published at the General Chapter of Portiun- 
cula, 1221, where for the last time all the friars con- 
vened. It was certainly in use in the autumn of the 
same year, since the Friars in Germany held at Augs- 
burg, Oct., 1221; a provincial chapter in accordance 
with ¢. xviii of thisrule (See Jordanus, c. xxiii, Analecta 
Franciseana, i, 9; ed. Bohmer, p. 27). The second rule 
is called “ Regula prima” byall older Franciscan writ- 
ers, it being the first known in its text, or also “ Regula 
non bullata”, for it was never solemnly confirmed by 
a papal Bull. 
scripts and has been often printed, but there are some 
noteworthy discrepancies of text in chaps. x and xii. 
The following remarks may be added to characterize 
it. The rule of 1221 consists of twenty-three chapters, 
some of which are composed almost entirely of Scrip- 
tural texts; in others many admonitions are found and 
towards the end even prayers. The introductory 
words “ Brother Francis . . . promises obedience and 
reverence to our Lord Pope Innocent” (d. 1216) 
show clearly that the second rule is only an enlarged 
version of the primitive one. In chaps. iv and xviiiap- 
pears an organization, which at the time the first rule 
was written (1209) could not have existed, since St. 
Francis had then only twelve companions. Chap. vii, on 
Working and Serving, is almost certainly of the primi- 
tive rule, for its prohibition “not to be chamberlains, 
nor cellarers, nor overseers in the houses of those whom 
they serve”, found scarcely, or only exceptionally, any 
application in 1221. The Life of Brother Giles (Ana- 
lecta Francise., ii, 74 sq., and the introduction of 
Robinson’s “The Golden Sayings of the Blessed 
Brother Giles”, Philadelphia, 1907) may be read as an 
illustration of this chapter. It may appear strange 
that neither Thomas of Celano nor St. Bonaventure 
mentions this second rule, which certainly marked an 
important stage in the Franciscan Order. The reason 
thereof may be because it was composed in connexion 
with troubles arisen within the order, on which they 
preferred to keep silent. 

(c) The Rule of 1223.—St. Bonaventure (Leg. maj., 
c. iv) relates that when the order had greatly in- 
creased, St. Francis had a vision which determined 
him to reduce the rule to a more compendious form. 
(See also II Cel., ii, 159.) From St. Bonaventure 
(loc. cit.), “Speculum perfectionis” (ce. i), and other 
sources we know that St. Francis, with Brother Leo 
and Brother Bonizo of Bologna (see, however, on the 
latter, Carmichael, “The two Companions” in Fran- 
ciscan Monthly, ix (1904), n. 86, p. 34-37), went in 
1223 to Fonte Colombo, a beautiful wood-covered hill 
near Rieti, where, fasting on bread and water, he 
caused the rule, the fruit of his prayers, to be written 
by the hand of Brother Leo, as the Holy Spirit dic- 
tated. Elias, to whom this rule was entrusted, after a 
few days declared that he had lost it, hence St. Francis 
had the rule rewritten. Spiritual sources give other 
rather dramatic circumstances, under which the new 
rule was communicated to the provincials, headed by 
Brother Elias. As the primary authorities on the life 
of St. Francis say nothing on the point, it may be sup- 
posed that those records served only to justify the 
Spirituals in their opposition to the rest of the order. 
The rule composed in 1223 was solemnly confirmed by 
the Bull “Solet annuere” of Honorius III, 29 Nov., 
1223 (Bull. Franc., I, 15), and, as St. Bonaventure 
(Leg. maj., ce. iv) and many other early Franciscan 
writers observe, by the Bull of the Highest Priest 
Jesus Christ, through the impression of the Stigmata, 
14 Sept., 1224. 

The rule of 1223 is the Franciscan Rule properly so 
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called, the rule which the Friars Minor still observe. 
It is named by Franciscan authors “Regula bullata” 
or “Regula secunda”. The question has been put 
whether St. Francis was quite free in drawing up the 
definitive text of his rule. From what has been al- 
ready said, it may be gathered that St. Francis suc- 
cessively developed his rule, adapting it to the cir- 
cumstances; hence if all the particulars of the former 
rules are not found in the last one that is no reason to 
say St. Francis omitted them against his own will. 
Those who believe in an influence exercised on St. 
Francis in recasting the third rule appeal to the fol- 
lowing points: Firstly, in a letter (Opuscula S. Fran- 
cisci, Quaracchi, 1904, ep. iii, p. 108 sq.) which St. 
Francis wrote to a certain minister, perhaps to Elias, he 
proposes that at the next chapter of Whitsuntide a 
chapter of the rule should be written to the effect that 
if any brother has sinned venially and humbly owns it, 
they (the ministers or the priests) shall “have abso- 
lutely no power of enjoining other penance save only 
this: go and sin no more”. Now ine. vii of the third 
rule only merciful treatment of sinning brothers in 
general is recommended. Secondly, Angelo Clareno 
(Trib. i, ed. Tocco, op. cit., p. 58, and “ Expositio in 
Reg.’’) tells us that the dispositions of ¢. x in the third 
rule were much in favour of the friars, who recurred to 
their ministers for the pure observance of the rule, but 
Honorius ITI, seeing the inconvenience of such a large 
concession, modified those passages, before approving 
the rule. Thirdly, Gregory IX, in the Bull “Quo 
elongati” (1230), says that he knew the intention of 
St. Francis with regard to the rule, as he had assisted 
him when he wrote it and obtained its confirmation. 
Fourthly, in c. xiv of the second rule, is the passage of 
the evangelical prohibitions (Luke, ix, 3), which is not 
to be found in the last rule, and the reason thereof is 
indicated by Spiritual authorities, such as “Speculum 
perfectionis’’, c. ii, Angelo Clareno (Trib. 1): “the 
Ministers caused it to be removed from the Rule”. 
It is hard to say how far these assertions are true, 
since we have all this information, with the exception 
of that given by Gregory IX, from sources that are 
not quite free of suspicion. Carmichael (Dublin Re- 
view, 1904, CX XXIV, n. 269, p. 372 sq.) has with 
skill attacked all these arguments. Still some diver- 
gence of views may have existed on a few points. 
Another question connected with the former one is 
whether the rule was revealed to St. Francis. To put 
the question clearly we should ask, which of the three 
rules was revealed? Against the theory of the Spirit- 
uals it is more reasonable to say that St. Francis fol- 
lowed an inner light of grace when taking the texts of 
the Gospel as his rule of life in the years 1208-1209. 
Only of that first rule does St. Francis himself speak 
as revealed to him. (See the words of his Testament 
cited above.) Of course a special guidance of Provi- 
dence must be admitted in a work of such importance 
as the definitive Rule of St. Francis. 

(2) Contents of the Rule-—The rule is contained in 
the Bull “Solet annuere”, and begins with these char- 
acteristic words: “The rule and life of the Minor 
Brothers is this, namely, to observe the holy Gospel of 
our Lord Jesus Christ by living in obedience, without 
property and in chastity.” St. Francis promises 
obedience to Pope Honorius and his successors, the 
other brothers are to obey Brother Francis and his 
successors (c. i). Having thus laid the solid founda- 
tion of unity upon the Church, St. Francis gives par- 
ticulars concerning reception, profession, and vest- 
ments of the brothers. They are forbidden to wear 
shoes, if not compelled through necessity (ec. ii). 
Chapter the third preseribes for the clerics “the Divine 
Office according to the order of the holy Roman 
Church, with the exception of the Psalter; wherefore 
(or, as soon as) they may have breviaries”. The lay- 
brothers have to say Paternosters, disposed according 
to the canonical hours. The brothers are to “fast 
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from the feast of All Saints until the Nativity of the 
Lord”, during Lent, and every Friday. The forty 
days’ fast (ablatory i in the rule of 1221), which begins 
from Epiphany, is left free to the good will of the 
brothers. Beautiful exhortations follow on the be- 
haviour of the brothers when they go through the 
world. They are forbidden to ride on horseback, un- 
less compelled by manifest necessity or infirmity (ec. ili). 
The next chapter “strictly enjoins on all the brothers 
that in no wise they receive coins or money, either 
themselves or through an interposed person”. How- 
ever, the ministers and custodes have to take the great- 
est care of their subjects through spiritual friends, ac- 
cording to places and times and other circumstances, 
saving always that, as has been said, they shall not 
‘receive coins or money” (c. iv). To banish idleness 
and to provide for their support, St. Francis insists on 
the duty of working for “those brothers to whom the 
Lord has given the grace of working”. But they 
must work in such a way that “they do not extinguish 
the spirit of prayer and devotion, to which all tem- 
poral things must be subservient”. As a reward of 
their labour they may receive things needed, with the 
exception of coins or money (c. v). Of the highest 
importance is chapter vi.- It contains the prescrip- 
tions of the most ideal poverty: “The brothers shall 
propriate nothing to themselves, neither a house nor 
ee ace nor anything. And as pilgrims and strangers in 
this world . . let them go confidently in quest of 
alms.’ “This, my dearest brothers, is the height of 
the most sublime poverty, which has made you heirs 
and kings of the kingdom of heaven: poor in goods, but 
exalted in virtue ...” Then follows an appeal for 
fraternal love and mutual confidence, “ for if a mother 
nourishes and loves her carnal son, how much more 
earnestly ought one to love and nourish his spiritual 
brother!” (c. vi). The following chapter treats of 
enance to be inflicted on brothers who have sinned. 
n some cases they must recur to their ministers, who 
“should beware lest they be angry or troubled on ac- 
count of the sins of others, because anger and trouble 
impede charity in themselves and in others” (ce. vii). 
Chapter viii charges all the brothers “always to 
have one of the brothers of this religion (order) as 
Minister General and servant of the whole brother- 
hood”. At his death the provincial ministers and cus- 
todes must elect a successor in the Whitsun chapter. 
The general chapter, at which the provincial ministers 
are always bound to convene, is to be held every three 
years, or at a longer or shorter interval, where the 
general so wishes. After the Whitsun chapter, pro- 
vincial chapters may be convoked by the ministers 
(c. viii). A special chapter on preachers follows next. 
The brothers are forbidden to preach in any diocese 
against the will of the bishop, and unless they are ap- 
proved by the minister general. The brothers must 
preach “for the utility and edification of the people, 
announcing to them vices and virtues, punishment 
and glory .. .” (c.ix). ‘“Ofthe admonition and cor- 
rection of the Brothers” is the title of chapter x. The 
ministers “shall visit and admonish their brothers, 
and shall humbly and charitably correct them, not 
commanding them anything against their souls and 
our Rule. The brothers however who are subject 
must remember that, for God, they have renounced 
their own will.” If any brother cannot observe the 
spiritually, he must recur to his minister, who is 
to receive him kindly (ce. x). In chapter xi the 
fethiers are forbidden to have suspicious intimacy 
with women, nor are they allowed to “enter monas- 
teries of nuns, except those to whom special permis- 
sion has been granted by the Apostolic See”. Nor 
may they “be godfathers of men or women”. The 
twelfth and last chapter treats of those who wish to 
go among the Saracens and other infidels, for which 
purpose they must obtain leave from their provincial 
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pope a cardinal-protector, ‘ ‘so that’”—with these 
touching words St. Francis concludes his rule—“ being 
always subject and submissive at the feet of the same 
holy Church, grounded in the Catholic faith, we may 
observe poverty and humility and the holy Gospel of 
a =e Jesus Christ, which we have firmly promised” 
¢. xii 

As may be seen from this short survey the Francis- 
can rule contains many commandments, tempered by 
the sweet exhortations of St. Francis. It is the tender 
voice of a loving father that speaks to his children 
through the rule. This rule has been praised in the 
highest terms by different authorities. First of all St. 
Francis himself had a high idea of it: “This Rule he 
declared to be for his brethren the book of life, the 
hope of salvation, the marrow of the Gospel, the way 
of perfection, the key of Paradise and the covenant of 
an eternal alliance . . .” (II Cel., ii, 158). N icholas 
III (Exiit) speaks in the same way: “This Rule is 
founded on the words of the Gospel, it has its force 
from the example of Christ’s life, it is confirmed by the 
words and deeds of the founders of the Church, the 
Apostles”. Angelo Clareno (Expositio) calls it “the 
Rule of charity and piety”, “the Rule of peace, truth 
and piety”. “The Evangelical Rule” is a much-used 
expression for it in old Franciscan literature. The in- 
fluence which the Rule of St. Francis has exercised for 
now seven hundred years is immeasurable. Millions 
have followed it, finding in it peace of heart, and the 
means of their own and other men’s sanctification. 
Nor has the rule had less important effects in a more 
general way. Unlike all former rules, it established 
poverty not only for the individual members, but for 
the order as a whole. On this point St. Francis in- 
fluenced even the Order of St. Dominic and many sub- 
sequent institutions. As early as the thirteenth cen- 
tury, Salimbene (ed. Holder-Egger, Mon. Germ. Hist.: 
Script., XX XII, 256) wrote: “ Whoever wants to found 
a new congregation, always take something from the 
Order of blessed Francis.”’ For the general influence 
of Franciscan poverty see Dubois, “St. Francis of As- 
sisi, social reformer” (New York, 1906). The con- 
stitution of the order is likewise different from that of 
the monastic orders. It is strictly hierarchical, the 
convents being grouped into provinces which are gov- 
erned by the provincials, who in turn are under the 
jurisdiction of the minister general, the head and ruler 
of the whole order.—The words of St. Francis (ce. ii 
Reg.): “Let the clerics perform the Divine office ac- 
cording to the order of the holy Roman Church, with 
the exception of the Psalter”, have had a singular re- 
sult. Through adopting the shorter breviary of the 
papal Curia the Franciscans made this breviary popu- 
lar, reformed it in many points and led to its being 
practically received by the whole secular clergy. (See 
Baumer, “ Geschichte des Breviers”’, Freiburg im Br., 
1895, p. 318 sqq.; Batiffol, “ Histoire du Bréviaire Ro- 
main”, Paris, 1893, p. 142 sqq.) The principles con- 
cerning preaching as laid down by St. Francis in ¢. ix 
of his Rule contain the secret of the great Franciscan 
preachers, who have always been among the most suc- 
cessful and popular. Finally, chap. xii on missions 
amongst the infidels is a happy innovation in religious 
rules, as Angelo Clareno in his’ exposition wisely 
observed. There can be no doubt that the great im- 
pulse given to foreign missions in the thirteenth cen- 
tury is due to St. Francis, who was himself a mission- 
ary in the East and saw some of his brethren martyred 
for the Faith. 

Il. Inrerpretation.—The ideal that St. Francis 
laid down in his rule is very high; the apostolical life 
was to be put in practice by his brethren, and indeed 
we see that St. Francis and his companions lived. per- 
feetly according to that standard. “But the number of 
the friars rapidly increasing, and on the other hand, 
some being received into the order who had not the 
pure intentions and the great zeal of Francis, the rule 
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gave rise to many controversies, and, as a consequence, 
to many declarations and expositions. The first ex- 
position of the rule was given by St. Francis himself in 
his Testament (1226). He puts there his own and his 
first disciples’ life as an example to the brothers. 
Moreover he forbids them “to ask for any letter from 
the Roman Curia, either for a church or for any other 
place, whether under pretext of preaching, or on ac- 
count of their bodily persecution”. He enjoins also 
on all brothers “not to put glosses on the Rule”, but 
as he had written it purely and simply, so ought they 
“understand it simply and purely and with holy 
operation observe it until the end.” Nevertheless we 
have a great number of expositions of the rule, and it 
cannot be said that they are, in their greatest part, 
against the will of St. Francis. He himself had in his 
lifetime been humble enough to submit in everything 
to the decisions of the Church, and so he desired his 
sonstodo. Even the Spirituals, who cleaved to the letter 
of the rule, as Olivi and Clareno, were not against 
reasonable expounding of the rule, and have written 
expositions thereof themselves. Besides, the decisions 
of the popes are not dispensations, but authentic inter- 
pretations of a rule, that binds only inasmuch as it is 
approved by the Church. To proceed with order, we 
shall firstly speak of the authentic interpretations, 
secondly of the private expositions. 

(1) Authentic Interpretations.—These are the papal 
Constitutions on the rule. Doubts about the meaning 
and the observance of the rule having risen at the 
general chapter of Assisi (1230), a deputation of 
prominent men was sent to Gregory IX, to obtain a 
papal decision. On 28 September, 1230, the pope 
edited the Bull “ Quo elongati” (Bull. Franc., I, 68), a 
document of capital importance for the future of the 
order. In this Bull the pope, claiming to know the in- 
tentions of the holy founder, since he had assisted him 
in the composition and approval of the rule, declares 
that for the tranquillity of conscience of the friars, the 
Testament of St. Francis has no binding power over 
them, as Francis, when making it, had no legislative 
power. Nor are the brothers bound to all the counsels 
of the Gospel, but only to those that are expressly 
mentioned in the rule, by way of precept or of prohibi- 
tion. Dispositions are made with regard to money 
and property. The brothers may appoint a messen- 
ger (nuntius), who may receive money from bene- 
factors and in the latter’s name either spend it for the 
present needs of the friars, or confide it to a spiritual 
friend for imminent wants. The principle of absolute 
poverty is maintained for the individual friar and for 
the whole community; still the use of the necessary 
movable objects is granted them. These are some of 
the most striking dispositions of Gregory 1X, whose 
principles of wise interpretation have remained funda- 
mental for the order. Innocent IV, in the Bull “ Or- 
dinem vestrum”, 14 Nov., 1245 (Bull. Frane., I, 400), 
confirmed the dispositions of his predecessor, but at 
the same time made more ample concessions, since he 
allowed the brothers to recur to the messenger or 
spiritual friend not only for things necessary, but also 
for things useful and convenient (commoda). The 
order, however, in two general chapters, at Metz, 1249, 
and at Narbonne, 1260, declined to receive this privi- 
lege, inasmuch as it goes farther than the concession 
of Gregory IX. In the same Bull Innocent IV de- 
clares that all things in the use of the friars belong to the 
Apostolic See, unless the donor has reserved the 
ownership to himself. A necessary consequence of 
this disposition was the institution of a procurator by 
the same pope through the Bull “ Quanto studiosius”, 
19 Aug., 1247 (Bull. Franc., I, 487). This procurator 
was to act in the name of the Apostolic See as a civil 

arty in the administration of the goods in use of the 
riars. - The faculties of this procurator, or Apostolic 
syndic, were much enlarged by Martin IV through the 
Bull “ Exultantesin Domino”, 18 January, 1283 (Bull. 
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Franc., III, 501), especially in regard to lawsuits. The 
order received the disposition of Martin IV at the 
chapter of Milan, 1285, but warned at the same time 
against the multiplication of legal actions (see Ehrle, 
Archiv fiir Litteratur- und Kirchengeschichte, VI, 55). 

The two most famous Constitutions on the Francis- 
can rule, which have been inserted in the text of 
canon law, and which are still in uncontested authorit 
with the Friars Minor, are the Bulls “ Exiit qui semi- 
nat” of Nicholas ITI, and “Exivi de Paradiso” of 
Clement V. The Constitution “ Exiit” (e. iii, in VI, 
lib. V, tit. xii), prepared with the advice of eminent 
men in and outside the order, given at Soriano near 
Viterbo, 14 Aug., 1279, treats the whole rule both 
theoretically and practically. Nicholas III, against 
the enemies of the order, states that complete expro- 
priation, incommonas well asin particular, islicit, holy, 
and meritorious, it being taught by Christ Himself, 
although He, for the sake of the weak, sometimes took 
money. The brothers have the moderate use of things 
according to their rule. The proprietorship goes to 
the Holy See, unless the donor retains it. The ques- 
tion of the money is treated with special care. The 
employment of the messenger and spiritual friend is 
confirmed and explained. The friars have no right 
over the money, nor can they call to account an un- 
faithful messenger. Lest the great number of papal 
decisions should produce confusion, the pope declares 
that all former Bulls on the subject are abolished, if 
they are against the present one. However, this Con- 
stitution did not put an end to the questions moved by 
the more zealous brothers, called Spirituals. It was 
through their agitation at the papal court at Avignon 
(1309-1312) that Clement V gave the Constitution 
“Exivi”, 6 May, 1312 (ce. i, Clem., lib. V, tit. xi). 
Whilst Angelo Clareno, the head of the Spirituals, 
rejects all papal declarations on the rule, he speaks 
well of the Bull “ Exivi”, “which is among the others 
like a flying eagle, approaching nearest to the inten- 
tion of the Founder” (Archiv fiir Litteratur- und 
Kirchengeschichte, II, 139). Clement V declares that 
the Friars Minor are bound to poverty (wsus pauper) 
in those points on which the rule insists. Character- 
istic of this Bull is the casuistic manner in which the 
prescriptions of the rule are treated. It declares that 
St. Francis wished to oblige his brothers under mortal 
sin in all those cases in which he uses commanding 
words or equivalent expressions, some of which cases 
are specified. The Constitutions “ Exiit” and “ Exivi’’ 
have remained fundamental laws for the Franciscans, 
although they were in the most important point prac- 
tically suppressed by John XXII, who in his Bull 
“ Ad conditorem canonum”’, 8 Dec., 1322 (Bull. Franc., 
V, 233), renounced on behalf of the Apostolic See the 
proprietorship of the goods of which the order had the 
use, declaring (according to the Roman law) that in 
many things the use could not be distinguished from 
the property. Consequently he forbade the appoint- 
ment of an Apostolic syndic. Martin V in “ Amabiles 
fructus”, 1 Nov., 1428 (Bull. Franc., VII, 712), restored 
the former state of things for the Observants. 

(2) Private Expositions.—Only the earliest ones, 
which had influence on the development of the order, 
can be mentioned here. The most important is that 
of the Four Masters, edited at least six times in old col- 
lections of Franciscan texts, under the names of Monu- 
menta, Speculum, Firmamentum (Brescia, 1502; Sala- 
manea, 1506, 1511; Rouen, 1509; Paris, 1512; Venice, 
1513). The chapter of the custodes at Montpellier, 
1541, had ordered that the solution of some doubts 
about the rule should be asked for from each province. 
We know of two expositions of the rule drawn up on 
this occasion. Eccleston (c. xii, alias xiii, Analecta 
Francise., I, 244) speaks of the short but severe exposi- 
tion which the friars in England sent to the general, 
beseeching him by the blood of Jesus Christ to let 
the rule stand as it was given by St. Francis. Unfor- 
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tunately, the text of this declaration has not been 
handed down. We have, however, that of the provy- 
ince of Paris, issued on the same occasion by four 
masters of theology, Alexander of Hales, Jean de la 
Rochelle, Robert of Bastia, and Richard of Cornwall. 
The custos Godfried figures only as an official person. 
This interesting exposition of the rule, and the most 
ancient, for it was written in the spring of 1242, is 
short and treats ony some dubious points, in con- 
formity with the Bull “Quo elongati” and two later 
decisions of Gregory IX (1240, 1241). Their method 
is casuistic. They propose doubts, resolve them, and 
sometimes leave the questions to the superiors, or in- 
voke a decision of the pope, although they speak twice 
(c. ii, ix) of the possible danger for the pure observance 
of the rule, if too many papal privileges are obtained. 
The work of the Four Masters has had the same effect 
on subsequent private expositions as the Bull “Quo 
elongati” had on all following pontifical declarations. 
The most prolific writer on the Rule of St. Francis was 
St. Bonaventure, who was compelled to answer fierce 
adversaries, such as Guillaume de Saint-Amour and 
others. His treatises are found in the Quaracchi edi- 
tion of his works, VIII, 1898 (see BoNnAvENTURE, 
Saint). The standpoint of St. Bonaventure is obser- 
vance of the rule as explained by the papal declara- 
tions and with wise accommodation to circumstances. 
He himself exercised great influence on the decretal 
“ Bxiit” of Nicholas III. 

About the same time as St. Bonaventure, Hugo of 
Digne (d. about 1280) wrote several treatises on the rule. 
His exposition is found in the above-mentioned col- 
lections, for instance in the “ Firmamentum”’ (Paris, 
1512), IV, f. xxxiv, v. (Venice, 1513), III, f. xxxii, v. 
John of Wales (Guallensis) wrote before 1279 an ex- 

osition, edited in “Firmamentum” (Venice, 1513), 

Il, f. xxviii, v. In his treatise “ De Perfectione evan- 
gelica”’, John of Peckham has a special chapter (c. x) 
on the Franciscan rule, often quoted as an exposition, 
“Firmamentum”, ed. 1512, IV, f. xciv, v; 1513, 
II, f. lxxii,r. David of Augsburg’s sober explanation, 
written before the Bull “ Exiit”, is edited in great part 
by Lempp in “ Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte”, vol. 

IX (Gotha, 1898-99), 15-46, 340-360. Another ex- 
positor of the Franciscan rule towards the end of the 
thirteenth century, was Pierre Johannis Olivi, who, be- 
sides a methodical exposition (Firmamentum, 1513, 
III, f. evi, r.), wrote a great number of tracts relating 
especially to Franciscan poverty. These treatises, 
comprised under the name “De perfectione evan- 
gelica ” are not yet printed in their entirety [see Ehrle, 

Archiv fiir Litteratur- und Kirchengeschichte”’, III, 
497, and Oliger, “Archivum Franciscanum Histori- 
cum” (1908), 1,617]. The theories of poverty taught 
by Olivi exercised great fascination over the Spirituals, 
especially over Angelo Clareno (d. 1337), whose ex- 
position of the rule will shortly be published by the 
present writer. Of others who directly or indirectly 
exposed the rule, or particular points of it, we can only 
name the best known, according to the centuries in 
which they lived. Fourteenth century: Ubertino of 
Casale, Gundisalvus of Vallebona, Petrus Aureoli, 
Bartholomew of Pisa, Bartholo di Sassoferrato (a 
lawyer). Fifteenth century: St. Bernardine of Siena, 
St. John Capistran, Cristoforo di Varese (not pub- 
lished), Alessandro Ariosto (Serena Conscientia), Jean 
Perrin, Jean Philippi. Sixteenth century: Brendo- 
linus, Gilbert Nicolai, Antonio de Cordova, Jerome 
of Politio (O. Cap.), Francis Gonzaga. Seventeenth 
century: Peter Marchant, Pedro of Navarre, Mat- 
theucci, De Gubernatis. Eighteenth century: Kerk- 
hove, Kazenberger (several times reedited in nine- 
teenth century), Castellucio, Viatora Coccaleo (O. 
Cap.), Gabriello Angelo a Vincentia. Nineteenth cen- 
tury; Benoffi, O. M. Con. a ode della Regola de’ 
Frati Minori, Rome, 1807; Fano, 1841) rto a 


\S Bulsano (Knoll, O. Cap.), Winkes, Maas, Hilarius 
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Parisiensis (O. Cap.), whose learned but extravagant 
work has been put on the Index of forbidden books. 
Finally, Bonaventure Dernoye (Medulla S. Evangelii 
per Christum dictata S. Francisco in sua seraphica 
Regula, Antwerp, 1657) and Ladislas de Poris (O. 
Cap.), Méditations sur la Régle des Fréres Mineurs 
(Paris, 1898) have written voluminous works on the 
rule for purposes of preaching and pious meditation. 

The Rule of St. Francis is observed to-day by the 
Friars Minor and the Capuchins without dispensations. 
Besides the rule, both have their own general constitu- 
tions. The Conventuals profess the rule “juxta Con- 
stitutiones Urbanas” (1628), in which all former papal 
declarations are declared not to be binding on the Con- 
ventuals, and in which their departure from the rule, 
especially with regard to poverty, is again sanctioned. 

Texrs:—The original of the Bull ‘‘Solet annuere”’ is pre- 
served as arelicin the sacristy of S. Francesco at Assisi. The 
text is also found in the registers of Honorius III, in the Vatican 
Archives. Fac-similes of both and also of *‘Exiit”’ and ‘‘Exivi”’ 
are published in ‘‘Seraphice Legislationis Textus Originales”’ 
(Rome, 1901). The texts alone: ‘‘Seraphice Legislationis 
Textus Originales” (Quaracchi, 1897). ritical editions of 
the rules, with introductions on their origin: Opuscula S. P. 
Francisci (Quaracchi, 1904); Béumer, Analekten zur Geschichte 
des Franciscus von Assisi (Tiibingen, Leipzig, 1904). The papal 
decretals on the rule: Sparauea, Bullarium Franciscanum, 
I-III (Rome, 1759-1765), V-VII (Rome, 1898-1904). English 
translations of the second and third rule: Works of ... . 
St. Francis of Assisi (London, 1882), 25-63; critical edition: 
PascHaL Roxinson, The Writings of St. Francis of Assisi (Phila- 
delphia, 1906), 25-74; pp La Warr, The Writings of St. Francis 
of Assisi (London, 1907), 1-36. 

LirprATURE:—CARMICHAEL, The Origin of the Rule of St. 
Francis in Dublin Review, CX XXIV, n. 269 (April, 1904), 357- 
385; Mi.ipr, Die Anfiinge des Minoritenordens und der Buss- 
bruderschaften (Freiburg im Br., 1885). A good corrective of 
Miiller is Enrin, Controversen tiber die Anfiinge des Minoritenor- 
dens in Zeitschrift fiir kath. Theologie (1887), XI, 725-746; 
Ipem, Die Spaltung des Franciscanerordens in die Communitat 
und die Spiritualen_ in Archiv fiir Litteratur- und Kirchenge- 
schichte (Berlin, 1887), III, 554 sq.; ScaNtRER, Franz von Assist 
(Munich, 1905), 81-109; Fiscupr, Der heilige Franziskus 
von Assist wihrend der Jahre 1219-1221 (Fribourg, 1907). 
Very little has been written on the old expositors of the 
tule. See however: Hrnartus Parisiensis, Regula Fratrum 
Minorum juxta Rom. Pontificum decreta et documenta Ordinis 
explanata (Lyons, Paris, 1870), X-XXX. A list of all the ex- 

ositors till the middle of the seventeenth century is given by 
See Supplementum ad Scriptores Ord. Min. (Rome, 1806), 
; LivaRiIus OLIGER. 


Francis Borgia (Span. Francisco pp Borja ¥ 
ARAGON), Satnt, b. 28 October, 1510, was the son of 
Juan Borgia, third Duke of Gandia, and of Juana of 
Aragon; d. 30 September, 1572. The future saint was 
unhappy in his ancestry. His grandfather, Juan Bor- 
gia, the second son of Alexander VI, was assassinated 
in Rome on 14 June, 1497, by an unknown hand, which 
his family always believed to be that of Cesar Borgia. 
Rodrigo Borgia, elected pope in 1492 under the name 
of Alexander VI, had eight children. The eldest, 
Pedro Luis, had acquired in 1485 the hereditary Duchy 
of Gandia in the Kingdom of Valencia, which, at his 
death, passed to his brother Juan, who-had married 
Maria Enriquez de Luna. Having been left a widow 
by the murder of her husband, Maria Enriquez with- 
drew to her duchy and devoted herself piously to the 


_ education of her two children, Juan and Isabel. After 


the marriage of her son in 1509, she followed the ex- 
ample of her daughter, who had entered the convent 
of Poor Clares in Gandia, and it was through these two 
women that sanctity entered the Borgia family, and in 
the House of Gandia was begun the work of reparation 
which Francis Borgia was to crown. Great-grandson 
of Alexander VI, on the paternal side, he was, on his 
mother’s side, the great-grandson of the Catholic King 
Ferdinand of Aragon. This monarch had procured 
the appointment of his natural son, Alfonso, to the 
Archbishoprie of Saragossa at the age of nine years. 
By Anna de Gurrea, Alfonso had two sons, who 
succeeded him in his archiepiscopal see, and two 
daughters, one of whom, Juana, married Duke Juan of 
Gandia and became the mother of our saint. By this 
marriage Juan had three sons and four daughters. 
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By a second, contracted in 1523, he had five sons and 
five daughters. The eldest of all and heir to the duke- 
dom was Francis. Piously reared in a court which felt 
the influence of the two Poor Clares, the mother and 
sister of the reigning duke, Francis lost his own mother 
when he was but ten. In 1521, a sedition amongst the 
populace imperilled the child’s life, and the position of 
the nobility. When the disturbance was suppressed, 
Francis was sent to Saragossa to continue his education 
at the court of his uncle, the archbishop, an ostenta- 
tious prelate who had never been consecrated nor even 
ordained priest. Although in this court the Spanish 
faith retained its fervour, it lapsed nevertheless into 
the inconsistencies permitted by the times, and Francis 
could not disguise 
from himself the 
relation in which 
his - grandmother 
stood to the dead 
archbishop, al- 
though he was 
much indebted to 
her for his early 
religious training. 
While at Saragossa 
Francis cultivated 
his mind and at- 
tracted the atten- 
tion of his relatives 
by his fervour. 
They, being desir- 
ous of assuring the 
fortune of the heir 
of Gandia, sent 
him at the age of 
twelve to Tordesil- 
las as page to the Infanta Catarina, the youngest 
child and companion in solitude of the unfortunate 
queen, Juana the Mad. 

In 1525 the Infanta married King Juan III of Por- 
tugal, and Francis returned to Saragossa to complete 
his education. At last, in 1528, the court of Charles V 
was opened to him, and the most brilliant future 
awaited him. On the way to Valladolid, while passing, 
brilliantly escorted, through Alealé de Henares, Fran- 
cis encountered a poor man whom the servants of the 
Inquisition were leading to prison. It was Ignatius of 
Loyola. The young nobleman exchanged a glance of 
emotion with the prisoner, little dreaming that. one 
day they should be united by the closest ties. The 
emperor and empress welcomed Borgia less as a sub- 
ject than asa kinsman. He was seventeen, endowed 
with every charm, accompanied by a magnificent train 
of followers, and, after the emperor, his presence was 
the most gallant and knightly at court. In 1529, at 
the desire of the empress, Charles V gave him in mar- 
riage the hand of Eleanor de Castro, at the same time 
making him Marquess of Lombay, master of the 
hounds, and -equerry to the empress, and appointing 
Eleanor Camarera Mayor. The newly-created Mar- 
quess of Lombay enjoyed a privileged station. When- 
ever the emperor was travelling or conducting a cam- 
paign, he confided to the young equerry the care of the 
empress, and on his return to Spain treated him as a 
confidant and friend. In 1535, Charles V led the expe- 
dition against Tunis unaccompanied by Borgia, but in 
the following year the favourite followed his sovereign 
on the unfortunate campaign in Provence. Besides 
the virtues which made him the model of the court and 
the personal attractions which made him its ornament, 
the Marquess of Lombay possessed a cultivated musi- 
caltaste. He delighted above all in ecclesiastical com- 
positions, and these display a remarkable contrapuntal 
style and bear witness to the skill of the composer, 
justifying indeed the assertion that, in the sixteenth 
century and prior to Palestrina, Borgia was one of the 
chief restorers of sacred music. 
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In 1538, at Toledo, an eighth child was born to the 
Marquess of Lombay, and on 1 May of the next year 
the Empress Isabella died. The equerry was commis- 
sioned to convey her remains to Granada, where they 
were interred on 17 May. The death of the empress 
caused the first break in the brilliant career of the 
Marquess and Marchioness of Lombay. It detached 
them from the court and taught the nobleman the 
vanity of life and of its grandeurs. Blessed John of 
Avila preached the funeral sermon, and Francis, hav- 
ing made known to him his desire of reforming his life, 
returned to Toledo resolved to become a perfect Chris- 
tian. On 26 June, 1539, Charles V named Borgia 
Viceroy of Catalonia, and the importance of the charge 
tested the sterling qualities of the courtier. Precise 
instructions determined his course of action. He was 
to reform the administration of justice, put the finan- 
ces in order, fortify the city of Barcelona, and repress 
outlawry. On his arrival at the viceregal city, on 23 
August, he at once proceeded, with an energy which 
no opposition could daunt, to build the ramparts, rid 
the country of the brigands who terrorized it, reform 
the monasteries, and develop learning. During his 
vice-regency he showed himself an inflexible justiciary, 
and above all an exemplary Christian. But a series of 
grievous trials were destined to develop in him the 
work of sanctification begun at Granada. In 1543 he 
became, by the death of his father, Duke of Gandia, 
and was named by the emperor master of the house- 
hold of Prince Philip of Spain, who was betrothed to 
the Princess of Portugal. This appointment seemed 
to indicate Francis as the chief minister of thefuture 
reign, but by God’s permission the sovereigns of Por- 
tugal opposed the appointment. Francis then retired 
to his Duchy of Gandia, and for three years awaited the 
termination of the displeasure which barred him from 
court. He profited by this leisure to reorganize his 
duchy, to found a university in which he himself took 
the degree of Doctor of Theology, and to attain to a 
still higher degree of virtue. In 1546 his wife died. 
The duke had invited the Jesuits to Gandia and be- 
come their protector and disciple, and even at that 
time their model. But he desired still more, and on 1 
February, 1548, became one of them by the pronun- 
ciation of the solemn vows of religion, although au- 
thorized by the pope to remain in the world, until he 
should have fulfilled his obligations towards his chil- 
dren and his estates—his obligations as father and as 
ruler. ; 

On 31 August, 1550, the Duke of Gandia left his 
estates to see them no more. On 23 October/he arrived 
at Rome, threw himself at the feet of St. Ignatius, and 
edified by his rare humility those especially who re- 
called the ancient power of the Borgias. Quick to 
conceive great projects, he even then urged St. Igna- 
tius to found the Roman College. On 4 February, 
1551, he left Rome, without making known his inten- 
tion of departure. On 4 April, he reached Azpeitia in 
Guipuzcoa, and chose as his abode the hermitage of 
Santa Magdalena near Ofiate. Charles V having per- 
mitted him to relinquish his possessions, he abdicated in 
favour of hiseldest son, was ordained priest 23 May, and 
at once began to deliver a series of sermonsin Guipuzcoa 
which revived the faith of the country. Nothing was 
talked of throughout Spain but this change of life, and 
Ofiate became the object of incessant plgne The 
neophyte was obliged to tear himself from prayer in 
order to preach in the cities which called him, and 
which his burning words, his example, and even his 
mere appearance, stirred profoundly. In 1553 he was 
invited to visit Portugal. The court received him as a“ 
messenger from God and vowed to him, thenceforth, a 
veneration which it has always preserved. On his re- 
turn from this journey, Francis learned that, at the 
request of the emperor, Pope Julius III was willing to . 
bestow on him the cardinalate. St. Ignatius prevailed 
upon the pope to reconsider this decision, but two 
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ears later the project was renewed and Borgia anx- 
iously inquired whether he might in conscience oppose 
a desire of the pope. St. Ignatius again relieved his 
embarrassment by requesting him to pronounce the 
solemn vows of profession, by which he engaged not to 
accept any dignities save at the formal command of 
the pope. Thenceforth the saint was reassured. Pius 
IV and Pius V loved him too well to impose upon him 
a dignity which would have caused him distress. Greg- 
ory XIII, it is true, appeared resolved, in 1572, to 
overcome his reluctance, but on this occasion death 
saved him from the elevation he had so long feared. 
On 10 June, 1554, St. Ignatius named Francis Bor- 


gia commissary-general of the Society in Spain. Two~’ 


years later he confided to him the care of the missions 
of the East and West Indies, that is to say of all the 
missions of the Society. To do this was to entrust to a 
recruit the future of his order in the peninsula, but in 
this choice the founder displayed his rare knowledge of 
men, for within seven years Francis was to transform 
the provinces confided to him. He found them poor in 
subjects, containing but few houses, and those scarcely 
known. He left them strengthened by his influence 
and rich in disciples drawn from the highest grades of 
society. These latter, whom his example had done so 
much to attract, were assembled chiefly in his novi- 
tiate at Simancas, and were sufficient for numerous 
foundations. Everything aided Borgia—his name, his 
sanctity, his eager power of initiative, and his influence 
with the Princess Juana, who governed Castile in the 
absence of her brother Philip. On 22 April, 1555, 
Queen Juana the Mad died at Tordesillas, attended by 
Borgia. To the saint’s presence has been ascribed the 
serenity enjoyed by the queen in her last moments. 
The veneration which he inspired was thereby in- 
creased, and furthermore his extreme austerity, the 
care which he lavished on the poor in the hospitals, the 
marvellous graces with which God surrounded his 
apostolate contributed to augment a renown by which 
he profited to further God’s work. In 1565 and 1566 
he founded the missions of Florida, New Spain, and 
Peru, thus extending even to the New World the 
effects of his insatiable zeal. 
In December, 1556, and three other times, Charles 
V shut himself up at Yuste. He at once summoned 
thither his old favourite, whose example had done so 
much to inspire him with the desire to abdicate. In 
the following month of August, he sent him to Lisbon 
to deal with various questions concerning the succes- 
sion of Juan III. When the emperor died, 21 Septem- 
ber, 1558, Borgia was unable to be present at his 
bedside, but he was one of the testamentary executors 
appointed by the monarch, and it was he who, at the 
solemn services at Valladolid, pronounced the eulogy 
of the deceased sovereign. A trial was to close this 
period of success. In 1559 Philip II returned to reign 
in Spain. Prejudiced for various reasons (and his pre- 
judice was fomented by many who were envious of Bor- 
gia, some of whose interpolated works had been recently 
condemned by the Inquisition), Philip seemed to have 
forgotten his old friendship for the Marquess of Lom- 
bay, and he manifested towards him a displeasure 
which increased when he learned that the saint had 
gone to Lisbon. Indifferent to this storm, Francis 
continued for two years in Portugal his preaching and 
his foundations, and then, at the request of Pope Pius 
IV, went to Rome in 1561. But storms have their 
el mission. It may be questioned whether 
ut for the disgrace of 1543 the Duke of Gandia would 
have become a religious, and whether, but for the trial 
which took him away from Spain, he would have ac- 
complished the work which awaited him in Italy. At 
Rome it was not long before he won the veneration of 
the public. Cardinals Otho Truchsess, Archbishop of 
Augsburg, Stanislaus Hosius, and Alexander Farnese 
evinced towards hima sincere friendship. Two men 
Ae above all rejoiced at his coming. They were Michael 
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Ghisleri, the future Pope Pius V, and Charles Bor- 
romeo, whom Borgia’s example aided to become a 
saint. 

On 16 February, 1564, Francis Borgia was named 
assistant general in Spain and Portugal, and on 20 
January, 1565, was elected vicar-general of the So- 
ciety of Jesus. He was elected general 2 July, 1565, by 
thirty-one votes out of thirty-nine, to succeed Father 
James Laynez. Although much weakened by his 
austerities, worn by attacks of gout and an affection of 
the stomach, the new general still possessed much 
strength, which, added to his abundant store of initia- 
tive, his daring in the conception and execution of vast 
designs, and the influence which he exercised over the 
Christian princes and at Rome, made him for the 
Society at once the exemplary model and the provi- 
dential head. In Spain he had had other cares in addi- 
tion to those of government. Henceforth he was to be 
only the general. The preacher was silent. The direc- 
tor of souls ceased to exercise his activity, except 
through his correspondence, which, it is true, was im- 
mense and which carried throughout the entire world 
light and strength to kings, bishops and apostles, to 
nearly all who in his day served the Catholic cause. 
His chief anxiety being to strengthen and develop his 
order, he sent visitors to all the provinces of Europe, to 
Brazil, India, and Japan. ‘The instructions, with 
which he furnished them were models of prudence, 
kindness, and breadth of mind. For the missionaries 
as well as for the fathers delegated by the pope to the 
Diet of Augsburg, for the confessors of princes and the 
professors of colleges he mapped out wide and secure 
paths. While too much a man of duty to permit re- 
laxation or abuse, he attracted chiefly by his kindness, 
and won souls to good by his example. The edition of 
the rules, at which he laboured incessantly, was com- 
pleted in 1567. He published them at Rome, dis- 
patched them (throughout the Society), and strongly 
urged their observance. The text of those now in 
force was edited after his death, in 1580, but it differs 
little from that issued by Borgia, to whom the Society 
owes the chief edition of its rules as well as that of the 
Spiritual Exercises, of which he had borne the expense 
in 1548. In order to ensure the spiritual and intellec- 
tual formation of the young religious and the apostolic 
character of the whole order, it became necessary to 
take other measures. The task of Borgia was to estab- 
lish, first at Rome, then in all the provinces, wisely 
regulated novitiates and flourishing houses of study, 
and to develop the cultivation of the interior life by 
establishing in all of these the custom of a daily hour 
of prayer. 

He completed at Rome the house and church of 8. 
Andrea in Quirinale, in 1567. Illustrious novices flocked 
thither, among them Stanislaus Kostka (d. 1568), 
and the future martyr Rudolph Acquaviva. Since his 
first journey to Rome, Borgia had been preoccupied 
with the idea of founding a Roman college, and while 
in Spain had generously supported the project. In 
1567, he built the church of the college, assured it even 
then an income of six thousand ducats, and at the 
same time drew up the rule of studies, which, in 1583, 
inspired the compilers of the Ratio Studiorum of the 
Society. Being a man of prayer as well as of action, 
the saintly general, despite overwhelming occupations, 
did not permit his soul to be distracted from continual 
contemplation. Strengthened by so vigilant and holy 
an administration the Society could not but develop. 
Spain and Portugal numbered many foundations; in 
Italy Borgia created the Roman province, and 
founded several colleges in Piedmont. France and the 
Northern province, however, were the chief field of his 
triumphs. His relations with the Cardinal de Lorraine 
and his influence with the French Court made it possi- 
ble for him to put an end to numerous misunderstand- 
ings, to secure the revocation of several hostile edicts, 
and to found eight colleges in France. In Flanders 
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and Bohemia, in the Tyrol and in Germany, he main- 
tained and multiplied important foundations. The 
province of Poland was entirely his work. At Rome 
everything was transformed under his hands. He had 
built S. Andrea and the church of the Roman college. 
He assisted generously in the building of the Gest, and 
although the official founder of that church was Car- 
dinal Farnese, and the Roman College has taken the 
name of one of its greatest benefactors, Gregory XIII, 
Borgia contributed more than anyone towards these 
foundations. During the seven years of his govern- 
ment, Borgia had introduced so many reforms into his 
order as to deserve to be called its second founder. 
Three saints of this epoch laboured incessantly to fur- 
ther the renaissance of Catholicism. They were St. 
Francis Borgia, St. Pius V, and St. Charles Borromeo. 

The pontificate of Pius V and the generalship of 
Borgia began within an interval of a few months and 
ended at almost the same time. The saintly pope had 
entire confidence in the saintly general, who con- 
formed with intelligent devotion to every desire of the 
pontiff. It was he who inspired the pope with the 
idea of demanding from the Universities of Perugia 
and Bologna, and eventually from all the Catholic 
universities, a profession of the Catholic faith. It 
was also he who, in 1568, desired the pope to appoint a 
commission of cardinals charged with promoting the 
conversion of infidels and heretics, which was the germ 
of the Congregation for the Propagation of the Faith, 
established later by Gregory XV, in 1622. A pesti- 
lential fever invaded Rome in 1566, and Borgia or- 
ganized methods of relief, established ambulances, and 
distributed forty of his religious to such purpose that 
the same fever having broken out two years later it 
was to Borgia that the pope at once confided the task 
of safeguarding the city. 

Francis Borgia had always greatly loved the foreign 
missions. He reformed those of India and the Far 
East and created those of America. Within a few 
years, he had the glory of numbering among his sons 
sixty-six martyrs, the most illustrious of whom were 
the fifty-three missionaries of Brazil who with their 
superior, Ignacio Azevedo, were massacred by Hugue- 
not corsairs. It remained for Francis to terminate 
his beautiful life with a splendid act of obedience to 
the pope and devotion to the Church. 

On 7 June, 1571, Pius V requested him to accom- 
pany his nephew, Cardinal Bonelli, on an embassy to 
Spain and Portugal. Francis was then recovering 
from a severe illness; it was feared that he had not the 
strength to bear fatigue, and he himself felt that such a 
journey would cost him his life, but he gave it gener- 
ously. Spain welcomed him with transports. The 
old distrust of Philip II was forgotten, Barcelona and 
Valencia hastened to meet their former viceroy and 
saintly duke. The crowds in the streets cried: ‘‘ Where 
is the saint?” They found him emaciated by pen- 
ance. Wherever he went, he reconciled differences 
and soothed discord. At Madrid, Philip II received 
him with open arms, the Inquisition approved and 
recommended his genuine works. The reparation 
was complete, and it seemed as though God wished 
by this journey to give Spain to understand for 
the last time this living sermon, the sight of a saint. 
Gandia ardently desired to behold its holy duke, but 
he would never consent to return thither. The em- 
bassy to Lisbon was no less consoling to Borgia. 
Among other happy results he prevailed upon the 
king, Don Sebastian, to ask in marriage the hand of 
Marguerite of Valois, the sister of Charles IX. This 
was the desire of St. Pius V, but this project, being 
formulated too late, was frustrated by the Queen of 
Navarre, who had meanwhile secured the hand of Mar- 
guerite for her son. An order from the pope ex- 
pressed his wish that the embassy should also reach 
the French court. The winter promised to be severe 
and was destined to prove fatal to Borgia. Still more 
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_Iained from 19 April until 3 September. 
‘covery was despaired of and it was said that he would 
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grievous to him was to be the spectacle of the devasta- 
tion which heresy had caused in that country, and 
which struck sorrow to the heart of the saint. At 
Blois, Charles IX and Catherine de’ Medici accorded 
Borgia the reception due to a Spanish grandee, but to 
the cardinal legate as well as to him they gave only fair 
words in which there was little sincerity. On 25 Feb- 
ruary they left Blois. By the time they reached 
Lyons, Borgia’s lungs were already affected. Under 
these conditions the passage of Mt. Cenis over snow- 
covered roads was extremely painful. By exerting all 
his strength the invalid reached Turin. On the way 
the people came out of the villages erying: “We wish 
to see the saint”. Advised of his cousin’s condition, 
Alfonso of Este, Duke of Ferrara, sent to Alexandria 
and had him brought to his ducal city, where he re- 
His re- 


not survive the autumn. Wishing to die either at 
Loretto or at Rome, he departed in a litter on 3 Sep- 
tember, spent eight days at Loretto, and then, despite 
the sufferings caused by the slightest jolt, ordered his 
bearers to push forward with the utmost speed for 
Rome. It was expected that any instant might see the 
end of thisagony. They reached the “ Porta del Popolo” 
on 28September. The dying man halted his litter and 
thanked God that he had been able to accomplish this 
act of obedience. He was borne to his cell which was 
soon invaded by cardinals and prelates. For two days 
Francis Borgia, fully conscious, awaited death, re- 
ceiving those who visited him and blessing through his 
younger brother, Thomas Borgia, all his children and 
grandchildren. Shortly after midnight on 30 Septem- 
ber, his beautiful life came to a peaceful and painless 
close. In the Catholic Church he had been one of the 
most striking examples of the conversion of souls after 
the Renaissance, and for the Society of Jesus he had 
been the protector chosen by Providence to whom, 
after St. Ignatius, it owes most. 

In 1607 the Duke of Lerma, minister of Philip IIT 
and grandson of the holy religious, having seen his. 
granddaughter miraculously cured through the inter- 
cession of Francis, caused the process for his canoniza- 
tion to be begun. The ordinary process, begun at 
once in several cities, was followed, in 1617, by the 
Apostolic process. In 1617 Madrid received the re- 
mains of the saint. In 1624 the Congregation of Rites. 
announced that his beatification and canonization 
might be proceeded with. The beatification was cele- 
brated at Madrid with incomparable splendour. Ur- 
ban VIII having decreed, in 1631, that a Blessed might 
not be canonized without a new procedure, a new pro- 
cess was begun. It was reserved for Clement X to 
sign the Bull of canonization of St. Francis Borgia, on 
20 June, 1670. Spared from the decree of Joseph 
Bonaparte who, in 1809, ordered the confiscation of all 
shrines and precious objects, the silver shrine contain- 
ing the remains of the saint, after various vicissitudes, 
was removed, in 1901, to the church of the Society 
at Madrid, where it is honoured at the present time. 

It is with good reason that Spain and the Church 
venerate in St. Francis Borgia a-great man and a great 
saint. The highest nobles of Spain are proud of their 
descent from, or their connexion with him. By his 
penitent and apostolic life he repaired the sins of his 
family and rendered glorious a name, which but for 
him, would have remained a source of humiliation for 
the Church. His feast is celebrated 10 October. 


Sources: Archives of Osuna (Madrid), of Simancas; National 
Archives of Paris; Archives of the Society of Jesus: Regeste du 
généralat de Laynez et de Borgia, ete. _ Literature: Monwmenta 
historica S.J. (Madrid): Mon. Borgiana; Chronicon Polanci; 
Epistole Mixte; Quadrimestres; Epistole Patris Nadal, etc.; 
Epistole et instructiones S. Ignatii; ORLANDINI AND SACCHINI, 

istoria Societatis Jesu; Auchzar, Chrono-historia de la provin- 


cia de Toledo; Lives of the saint by Vasquez (1586; manuscript, . 


still unedited), RriBADENEYRA (1592), NreREMBERG (1643), BAR- 
Tour (1681), Crsnruncos (1702); Acta SS., Oct., V; ASTRAIN. 
Historia de la Compartia de Jestis en la Asistencia de Espana, t 
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and II (1902, 1905); Brruencourt, Historia genealdgica y 
herdldica de la monarquia espanola (Madrid, 1902), IV, Gandia, 
Casa de Borja; Boletin de la Academia de la Historia (Madrid), 
im; Suau, S. Francois de Borgia in Les Saints (Paris, 1905); 
pEM, Histoire de S. Francois de Borgia (Paris, 1909). 
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Franciscan Brothers. See Turrp Orprer Rec- 


ULAR. 


Franciscan Order, a term commonly used to desig- 
nate the members of the various foundations of religi- 
ous, whether men or women, professing to observe the 
Rule of St. Francis of Assisi in some one of its several 
forms. The aim of the present article is to indicate 
briefly the origin and relationship of these different 
foundations. It is customary to say that St. Francis 
founded three orders, as we read in the Office for 4 
Oct.: “Tres ordines hic ordinat: primumque Fratrum 
nominat Minorum: pauperumque fit Dominarum 
medius: sed Poenitentium tertius sexum capit ut- 
rumque” (Brev. Rom. Serap., in Solem. S. P. Fran., 
ant. 3, ad Laudes). These three orders, viz. the Fri- 
ars Minor, the Poor Ladies or Clares, and the Brothers 
and Sisters of Penance, are generally referred to as the 
First, Second, and Third Orders of St. Francis. 

The existence of the Friars Minor or first order 
properly dates from 1209, in which year St. Francis 
obtained from Innocent III an unwritten approbation 
of the simple rule he had composed for the guidance of 
his first companions. This rule has not come down to 
us in its original form; it was subsequently rewritten 
by the saint and solemnly confirmed by Honorius III, 
29 Nov., 1223 (Litt. “Solet Annuere”). This second 
rule, as it is usually called, of the Friars Minor is the 
one at present professed throughout the whole First 
Order of St. Francis (see Francis, RULE oF SaInt). 

The foundation of the Poor Ladies or second order 
may be said to have been laid in 1212. In that year 
St. Clare (q. v.), who had besought St. Francis to be 
allowed to embrace the new manner of life he had in- 
stituted, was established by him at St. Damian’s near 
Assisi, together with several other pious maidens who 
had joined her. It is erroneous to suppose that St. 
Francis ever drew up a formal rule for these Poor 
Ladies, and no mention of such a document is found in 
any of the early authorities. The rule imposed upon 
the Poor Ladies at St. Damian’s about 1219 by Car- 
dinal Ugolino, afterwards Gregory IX, was recast by 
St. Clare towards theend of her life, with the assistance 
of Cardinal Rinaldo, afterwards Alexander IV, and in 
this revised form was approved by Innocent IV, 9 
Aug., 1253 (Litt. “Solet Annuere”). (See Poor 
CLARES.) 

Tradition assigns the year 1221 as the date of the 
foundation of the Brothers and Sisters of Penance, 
now known as tertiaries. This third order was de- 
vised by St. Francis as a sort of middle state between 
the cloister and the world for those who, wishing to 
follow in the saint’s footsteps, were debarred- by mar- 
riage or other ties from entering either the first or 
second order. There has been some difference of 
penton as to how far the saint composed a rule for 
these tertiaries. It is generally admitted, however, 
that the rule approved by Nicholas IV, 18 Aug., 1289 
(Litt. “Supra Montem’”’) does not represent the origi- 
nal rule of the third order. 

Some recent writers have tried to show that the 
third order, as we now call it, was really the starting- 
point of the whole Franciscan Order. They assert 
that the Second and Third Orders of St. Francis were 
not added to the First, but that the three branches, 
the Friars Minor, Poor Ladies, and Brothers and Sis- 
ters of Penance, grew out of the lay confraternity of 
penance which was St. Francis’s first and original inten- 
tion, and were separated from it into different groups 


‘by Cardinal Ugolino, the protector of the order, dur- 
_ ing St. Francis’s absence in the East (1219-21). This 
interesting, if somewhat arbitrary, theory is not with- 
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out importance for the early history of all three orders, 
but it is not yet sufficiently proven to preclude the 
more usual account given above, according to which 
the Franciscan Order developed into three distinct 
branches, namely, the first, second, and third orders, 
by process of addition and not by process of division, 
and this is still the view generally received. 

Coming next to the present organization of the 
Franciscan Order, the Friars Minor, or first order, now 
comprises three separate bodies, namely: the Friars 
Minor properly so called, or parent stem, founded, as 
has been said, in 1209, the Friars Minor Conventuals, 
and the Friars Minor Capuchins, which grew out of the 
parent stem, and were constituted independent orders 
in 1517 and 1619 respectively. All three orders pro- 
fess the rule of the Friars Minor approved by Honorius 
III in 1223, but each one has its particular constitu- 
tions and its own minister general (see CAPUCHIN 
Friars Mryor; ConveNnTuALs, ORDER OF FRIARS 
Minor). The various lesser foundations of Francis- 
can friars following the rule of the first order, which 
once enjoyed a separate or quasi-separate existence, 
are now either extinct, like the Clareni, Coletani, and 
Celestines, or have become amalgamated with the 
Friars Minor, as in the case of the Observants, Re- 
formati, Recollects, Alcantarines, etc. (On all these 
lesser foundations, now extinct, see Frrars Minor). 

As regards the Second Order, of Poor Ladies, now 
commonly called Poor Clares, this order includes all 
the different monasteries of cloistered nuns professing 
the Rule of St. Clare approved by Innocent IV in 1253, 
whether they observe the same in all its original strict- 
ness or according to the dispensations granted by 
Urban IV, 18 Oct., 1263 (Litt. “ Beata Clara”’) or the 
constitutions drawn up by St. Colette (d. 1447) and 
approved by Pius II, 18 March, 1458 (Litt. “ Etsi’’). 
(See Poor Cuares.) The Sisters of the Annunciation 
and the Conceptionists are in some sense offshoots of 
the second order, but they now follow different rules 
from that of the Poor Ladies (see ANNUNCIATION, 
THe ORprRS OF THE; I. ANNUNCIADES; CONCEP- 
TIONISTS). 

Tn connexion with the Brothers and Sisters of Pen- 
ance or Third Order of St. Francis, it is necessary to 
distinguish between the third order secular and the 
third order regular. The third order secular was 
founded, as we have seen, by St. Francis about 1221 
and embraces devout persons of both sexes living in 
the world and following a rule of life approved by 
Nicholas IV in 1289, and modified by Leo XIII, 30 
May, 1883 (Constit. “Misericors”). It includes not 
only members who form part of local fraternities, but 
also isolated tertiaries, hermits, pilgrims, etc. (See 
Tuarrp OrpDER SEecutAR.) The early history of the 
third order regular is uncertain and is susceptible of 
controversy. Some attribute its foundation to St. 
Elizabeth of Hungary (q. v.) in 1228, others to 
Blessed Angelina of Marsciano in 1395. The latter is 
said to have established at Foligno the first Franciscan 
monastery of enclosed tertiary nuns in Italy. It is 
certain that early in the fifteenth century tertiary 
communities of men and women existed in different 
parts of Europe and that the Italian friars of the third 
order regular were recognized as a mendicant order by 
the Holy See. Since about 1458 the latter body has 
been governed by its own minister general and its 
members take solemn vows. (See Turrp ORDER 
REGULAR.) : 

In addition to this third order regular, properly so 
called, and quite independently of it, a very large 
number of Franciscan tertiary congregations, both of 
men and women, have been founded, more especially 
since the beginning of the nineteenth century. These 
new foundations have taken as a basis of their insti- 
tutes a special rule for members of the third order liv- 
ing in community approved by Leo X, 20 Jan., 1521 
(Bull “Inter”), although this rule is greatly modified 
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by their particular constitutions which, for the rest, 
differ widely according to the end of each foundation. 
These various congregations of regular. tertiaries are 
either autonomous or under episcopal jurisdiction, and 
for the most part they are Franciscan in name only, 
not a few of them having abandoned the habit and 
even the traditional cord of the order. 

For the vexed question of the origin and evolution of the 
three orders, see Miter, Die Anjfiinge des Minoritenordens 
und der Bussbruderschaflen (Freiburg, 1885), 33 sqq.; EnRim 
in Zeitschr, f. k. Theol., XI, 743 sqq.; Manponner, Les 
regles et le gouvernement de l’Ordo de Penitentia aw XIIIe 
stécle in Opuscules de critique historique, vol. I, fase. IV (Paris, 
1902); Lemmens in Rém. Quartalschrift, XVI, 93 sqq.; VAN 
Ortroy in Analecta Bollandiana, XVIII, 294 sqq., XXIV, 415 
sqq.; D’ALmNcoN in Htudes Franciscaines, II, 646 sq.; Gonrz 
in Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, XXIII, 97-107. The rules 
of the three orders are printed in Seraphice Legislationis Textus 
Originales (Quaracchi, 1897). A general conspectus of the 
Franciscan Order and its various branches is given in Houz- 
APFEL, Manuale Historie O.F.M. (Freiburg, 1909); H»im- 
BUCHER, Die Orden und Kongregationen (Paderborn, 1907), II, 
307-533; also Parrem, Tableau szymoplique de tout V Ordre Séra- 
phique (Paris, 1879); and Cusack, St. Francis and the Francis- 
cans (New York, 1867). 
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Francis Caracciolo, Sarnt, co-founder with John 
Augustine Adorno of the Congregation of the Minor 
Clerks Regular; b. in Villa Santa Maria, in the 
Abruzzo (Italy), 13 October, 1563; d. at Agnone, 4 
June, 1608. He belonged to the Pisquizio branch of 
the Caracciolo and received in baptism the name of 
Ascanio. From his infancy he was remarkable for his 
gentleness and uprightness. Having been cured of 
leprosy at the age of twenty-two he vowed himself to 
an ecclesiastical life, and distributing his goods to the 
poor, went to Naples in 1585 to study theology. In 
1587 he was ordained priest and joined the confra- 
ternity of the Bianchi della Giustizia (The white robes 
of Justice), whose object was to assist condemned 
criminals to die holy deaths. A letter from Giovanni 
Agostino Adorno to another Ascanio Caracciolo, beg- 


ging him to take part in founding a new religious in- 


stitute, having been delivered by mistake to our saint, 
he saw in the circumstance an evidence of the Divine 
Will towards him (1588). He assisted in drawing up 
rules for the new congregation, which was approved by 
Sixtus V, 1 July, 1588, and confirmed by Gregory XIV, 
18 February, 1591, and by Clement VIII, 1 June, 1592. 

The congregation is both contemplative and active, 
and to the three usual vows a fourth is added, namely, 
that its members must not aspire to ecclesiastical dig- 
nities outside the order nor seek them within it. 
Adoration of the Blessed Sacrament is kept up by ro- 
tation, and mortification is continually practised. 
The motto of the order “ Ad majorem Dei Resurgentis 
gloriam’’ was chosen from the fact that Francis and 
Adorno made their profession at Naples on Low Sun- 
day, 9 April, 1589. In spite of his refusal he was 
chosen general, 9 March, 1593, in the first house of the 
congregation in Naples, called St. Mary Major’s or 
Pietrasanta, given to them by Sixtus V. He made 
three journeys into Spain to establish foundations 
under the protection of Philip II and Philip III. He 
opened the house of the Holy Ghost at Madrid on 20 
January, 1599, that of Our Lady of the Annunciation 
at Valladolid on 9 September, 1601, and that of St. 
Joseph at Alcala sometime in 1601, for teaching sci- 
ence. In Rome he obtained possession of St. Leon- 
ard’s church, which he afterwards exchanged for that 
of St. Agnes in the Piazza Navona (18 September, 
1598), and later he secured for the institute the church 
of San Lorenzo in Lucina (11 June, 1606), which was 
made over to him by a bull of Pope Paul V, and which 
was, however, annulled by the Bull “Susceptum”’ of 
Pope Pius X (9 November, 1906). 

St. Francis Caracciolo was the author of a valuable 
work, “Le sette stazioni sopra la Passione di N.S. 
Gest Christo’’, which was printed in Rome in 1710. 
He loved the poor. Like St. Thomas Aquinas, a rela- 
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tive on his mother’s side, his purity was angelic. Pope 
Paul V desired to confer an important bishopric on 
him, but he steadfastly refused it. His frequent 
motto was “Zelus domus tue comedit me’’. Invited 
by the Oratorians at Agnone in the Abruzzo to con- 
vert their house into a college for his congregation, he 
fell ill during the negotiations and died there onthe 
vigil of Corpus Christi. He was beatified by Pope 
Clement XIV on 4 June, 1769, and canonized by Pope 
Pius VII on 24 May, 1807. In 1838 he was chosen as 
patron of the city of Naples, where his body lies. At 
first he was buried in St. Mary Major’s, but his remains 
were afterwards translated to the church of Montever- 

inella, which was given in exchange to the Minor 

Jerks Regular (1823) after their suppression at the 
time of the French Revolution. St. Francis is no 
longer venerated there with the old fervour and devo- 
tion. 

_Canpips-GonzaGA, Memorie delle Famiglie nobili delle pro- 
vincie meridionali d’Italia (Naples, 1876), III; Memorie della 
Famiglia Caracciolo del Conte Francesco dei principi Caracciolo 
(Naples, 1893-97); which give the history of his family. Lives 
of the saint by Vives (Naples, 1654); Pisteii1 (Rome, 1700); 
Crence.ui (Naples, 1769); Ferrante (Naples, 1862); TaAcLia- 
LATELA, Terzo centenario di S. Francesco Caracciolo (Naples, 
1908). For the history of the order see Tapra, De religiosis 
rebus (Naples, 1594); Piseuu1, Notizia historica della religione de 
PP. Chiertcit Regolart Minori (Rome, 1710). 

Francesco Pao.t. 


Francis de Geronimo (GirotaAmMo, Himronymo), 
Sart, b. 17 December, 1642; d. 11 May, 1716. His 
birthplace was Grottaglie, a small town in Apulia, 
situated about five or six leagues from Taranto. At 
the age of sixteen he entered the college of Taranto, 
which was under the care of the Society of Jesus. He 
studied humanities and philosophy there; and was so 
successful that his bishop sent him to Naples to attend 
lectures in theology and canon law at the celebrated 
college of Gesu Vecchio, which at that time rivalled the 
greatest universities in Europe. He was ordained 
there, 18 March, 1666. After spending four years in 
charge of the pupils at the college of nobles in Naples, 
where the students surnamed him the holy prefect, 
il santo prefetto, he entered the novitiate of the Society 
of Jesus, 1 July, 1670. At the end of his first year’s 
probation he was sent with an experienced missioner 
to get his first lessons in the art of preaching in the 
neighbourhood of Otranto. A new term of four 
years spent labouring in the towns and villages at 
missionary work revealed so clearly to his superiors 
his wonderful gift of preaching that, after allowing 
him to complete his theological studies, they deter- 
mined to devote him to that work, and sent him to 
reside at the Gest Nuovo, the residence of the pro- 
fessed fathers at Naples. Francis would fain have 
gone and laboured, perhaps even laid down his life, 
as he often said, amidst the barbarous and idolatrous 
nations of the Far East. He wrote frequently to his 
superiors, begging them to grant him that great 
favour. Finally they told him to abandon the idea 
altogether, and to concentrate all his zeal and energy 
on the city and Kingdom of Naples. Francis under- 
stood this to be the will of God, and insisted no more. 


Naples thus became for forty years, from 1676 till his. 


death, the centre of his apostolic labours. 

He first devoted himself to stirring up the religious 
enthusiasm of a congregation of workmen, called the 
“Oratorio della Missione’’, established at the professed 
house in Naples. The main object of this association 
was to provide the missionary father with devoted 
helpers amidst the thousand difficulties that would 
suddenly arise in the course of his work. Encouraged 


by the enthusiastic sermons of the director, these’ 


good people became zealous co-operators. One re- 
markable feature of their work was the multitude of 
sinners they brought to the feet of Francis. In the 
notes which he sent his superiors concerning his 
favourite missionary work, the saint takes great 
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pleasure in «ah of the fervour that animated the 
members of his dear “Oratory”. Nor-did their 
devoted director overlook the material needs of those 
who assisted him in the good work. In the Oratory 
he succeeded in establishing a mont de piété. The 
capital was increased by the gifts of the associate. 
Thanks to this institute, they could have each day, in 
ease of illness, a sum of four carlines (about one-third 
of a dollar); should death visit any of the members 
a respectable funeral was accorded them, costing the 
institute eighteen ducats; and they had the further 
rivilege, which was much sought after, of bein 
interred in the church of the Gest. Nuovo (see Brevi 
notizie, pp. 131-6). Heestablished also in the Gest 
one of the most important and beneficial works 
of the professed house in Naples, the general Com- 
munion on the third Sunday of each month (Brevi 
notizie, 126). He was an indefatigable preacher, and 
often spoke forty times in one day, choosing those 
streets which he knew to be the centre of some secret 
scandal. His short, energetic, and eloquent sermons 
touched the guilty consciences of his hearers and 
worked miraculous conversions. The\rest of the 
week, not given over to labour in the city, was spent 
visiting the environs of Naples; on some occasions 
passing through no less than fifty hamlets in a day, he 
preached in the streets, the public squares, and the 
churches. The following Sunday he would have the 
consolation of seeing at the Sacred Table crowds of 
11,000, 12,000 or even 13,000 persons; according to his 
biographers there were ordinarily 15,000 men present 
at the monthly general Communion. 

But his work par excellence was to give missions in 
the open air and in the low quarters of the city of 
Naples. His tall figure, ample brow, large dark eyes 
and aquiline nose, sunken cheeks, pallid countenance, 
and looks that spoke of his ascetic austerities produced 
a wonderful impression. ‘The people crushed forward 
to meet him, to see him, to kiss his hand, and to touch 
his garments. When he exhorted sinners to repent- 
ance he seemed to acquire a power that was more than 
natural, and his feeble voice became resonant and 
awe-inspiring. ‘He is a lamb, when he talks”, the 
people said, “but a lion when he preaches”. Like the 
ideal popular preacher he was, when in presence of an 
audience as fickle and impressionable as the Neapoli- 
tans, Francis left nothing undone that could strike 
their imaginations. At one time he would bring a 
skull into the pulpit, and showing it to his hearers 
would drive home the lesson he wished to impart; at 
another, stopping suddenly in the middle of his dis- 
course, he would uncover his shoulders and scourge 
himself with an iron chain till he bled. The effect was 
irresistible; young men of evil lives would rush for- 
ward and follow the example of the preacher, con- 
fessing their sins aloud; and abandoned women would 
east themselves before the crucifix, and cut off their 
long hair, giving expression to their bitter sorrow and 
repentance. This apostolic labour in union with the 
cruel penance and the ardent spirit of prayer of the 
saint worked wonderful results amidst the slaves of 
vice and crime. Thus the two refuges in Naples con- 
tained in a short time over 250 penitents each; and in 
the Asylum of the Holy Ghost he sheltered for a while 
190 children of these unfortunates, preserving them 
thereby from the danger of afterwards following the 
shameful trade of their mothers. He had the consola- 
tion of seeing twenty-two of them embrace the 
religious life. So also he changed the royal convict 
ships, which were sinks of ele into refuges of 
Christian peace and resignation ; and he tells us further 
that he brought many Turkish and Moorish slaves to 
the true faith, and made use of the pompous cere- 
monials at their baptism to strike the hearts and 


_ imaginations of the spectators (Brevi notizie, 121-6). 


atever time was unoccupied by his town missions 


he devoted to giving country or village missions of 
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four, eight, or ten days, but never more; here and 
there he gave a retreat to a religious community, but 
in order to save his time he would not hear their con- 
fessions [cf. Recueil de lettres per le Nozze Malvezzi 
Hercolani (1876), p. 28]. To consolidate the good 
work, he tried to establish everywhere an association 
of St. Francis Xavier, his patron and model; or else a 
congregation of the Blessed Virgin. For twenty-two 
years he preached her praises every Tuesday in the 
Neapolitan church, known by the name of St. Mary of 
Constantinople. Although engaged in such active 
exterior work, St. Francis had a mystical soul. He 


_ was often seen walking through the streets of Naples 


with a look of ecstasy on his face and tears streaming 
from his eyes; his companion had constantly to call 
his attention to the people who saluted him, so that 
Francis finally decided to walk bare-headed in public. 
He had the reputation at Naples of being a great 
miracle worker; and his biographers, as those who 
testified during the process of his canonization, did 
not hesitate to attribute to him a host of wonders and 
cures of all kinds. His obsequies were, for the Nea- 
politans, the occasion of a triumphant procession ; and 
had it not been for the intervention of the Swiss guard, 
the zeal of his followers might have exposed the re- 
mains to the risk of desecration. In all the streets and 
squares of Naples, in every part of the suburbs, in the 
smallest neighbouring hamlets, every one spoke of the 
holiness, zeal, eloquence, and inexhaustible charity of 
the deceased missionary. The ecclesiastical author- 
ities soon recognized that his cause of beatification 
should be begun. On 2 May, 1758, Benedict XIV 
declared that Francis de Geronimo had practised the 
theological and cardinal virtues in an heroic degree. 
He would have been beatified soon afterwards only 
for the storm that assailed the Society of Jesus about 
this time and ended in its suppression. Pius VII 
could not proceed with the beatification till 2 May, 
1806; and Gregory XVI canonized the saint ee 
on 26 May, 1839. A 

St. Francis de Geronimo wrote little. Some of his 
letters have been collected by his biographers and in- 
serted in their works; for his writings, cf. Sommer- 
vogel, “Bibl. de la Comp. de Jésus”, new ed., ITI, col. 
1358. We must mention by itself the account that he 
wrote to his superiors of the fifteen most laborious 
years of his ministry, which has furnished the mate- 
rials for the most striking details of this sketch. The 
work dates from October, 1693. The saint modestly 
calls it “Brevi notizie delle cose di gloria di Dio acca- 
dute negli exercizi delle sacre missioni di Napoli da 
quindici anni in qué, quanto sic potuto richiamare in 
memoria”. Boero published it in “S. Francesco di 
Girolamo e le sue Missioni dentro e fuori di Napoli”, 
p. 67-181 (Florence, 1882). The archives of the 
Society of Jesus contain a voluminous collection of his 
sermons, or rather developed plans of hissermons. It 
is well to recall this proof of the care he took in pre- 
paring himself for the ministry of the pulpit, for his 
biographers are wont to dwell on the fact that his 
eloquent discourses were extemporaneous. 

Among his chief biographers the following are worthy of par- 
ticular mention: SrraproTT1, who lived twenty-five years with 
the saint in the professed house at Naples and had been his 
superior; he wrote his life in 1719, just three years after death 
of Francis. Six years later, in 1725, a new’ life appeared, 
written by a very remarkable Jesuit, BacNati. He lived with 
St. Francis for the last fifteen years of his life and was his 
ordinary confessor. The most popular biography is that writ- 
ten by pE Bonts, who composed his work at the time the process 
of beatification of the saint was being drawn Le Worthy of 
note, also, is the Swmmarium de virtutibus ven. P. Francisct de 
Hieronymo (1751). _ It is a work to be used with caution; the 
postulator of the saint’s cause, MuzzARELLI, extracted from it a 
great number of important facts relating to the labours and 
miracles of the saint, Raccolta di_avveminenti singolari e docu- 
menti autentici spettanti alla vita del B. Francesco di Geronimo” 
(Rome, 1806). Lastly, the Histoire de S, Francois de Geronimo, 
ed. Bacu (Mertz, 1851), is the most complete work on the 
subject, but strives too much after the edification of the reader. 
C. Carayon, Bibliographie historique de la Compagne de Jésus, 
nn. 1861-89 (Paris, 1864). Francis VAN ORTROY. 
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Francis de Sales, Saint, Bishop of Geneva, 
Doctor of the Universal Church; b. at Thorens, in the 
Duchy of Savoy, 21 August, 1567; d. at Lyons, 28 
December, 1622. His father, Francois de Sales de 
Boisy, and his mother, Francoise de Sionnaz, belonged 
to old Savoyard aristocratic families. The future 
saint was the eldest of six brothers. His father in- 
tended him for the magistracy and sent him at an 
early age to the colleges of La Roche and Annecy. 
From 1583 till 1588 he studied rhetoric and humani- 
ties at the college of Clermont, Paris, under the care of 
the Jesuits. While there he began a course of the- 
ology. After a terrible and prolonged temptation to 
despair, caused by the discussions of the theologians 
of the day on the question of predestination, from 


which he was suddenly freed as he knelt before a 


miraculous image of Our Lady at St. Etienne-des- 
Grés, he made a vow of chastity and consecrated 
himself to the Blessed Virgin Mary. In 1588 he 
studied law at Padua, where the Jesuit Father Posse- 
vin was his spiritual director. He received his di- 
ploma of doctorate from the famous Pancirola in 1592. 
Having been admitted as a lawyer before the senate 
of Chambéry, he was about to be appointed senator. 
His father had selected one of the noblest heiresses of 
Savoy to be the partner of his future life, but Fran- 
cis declared his intention of embracing the eccle- 
siastical life. A sharp struggle ensued. His father 
would not consent to see his expectations thwarted. 
Then Claude de Granier, Bishop of Geneva, obtained 
for Francis, on his own initiative, the position of Pro- 
vost of the Chapter of Geneva, a post in the patronage 
of the pope. It was the highest office in the diocese, 
M. de Boisy yielded and Francis received Holy orders 
(1593). 

From the time of the Reformation the seat of the 
Bishopric of Geneva had been fixed at Annecy. There 
with apostolic zeal, the new provost devoted himself 
to preaching, hearing confessions, and the other work 
of his ministry. In the following year (1594) he 
volunteered to evangelize Le Chablais, where the 
Genevans had imposed the Reformed Faith, and 
which had just been restored to the Duchy of Savoy. 
He made his headquarters in the fortress of Allinges. 
Risking his life, he journeyed through the entire 
district, preaching constantly; by dint of zeal, learn- 
ing, kindness, and holiness he at last obtained a hear- 
ing. He then settled in Thonon, the chief town. He 
confuted the preachers sent by Geneva to oppose him; 
he converted the syndic and several prominent Cal- 
vinists. At the request of the pope, Clement VIII, he 
went to Geneva to interview Theodore Beza, who was 
called the Patriarch of the Reformation. _ The latter 
received him kindly and seemed for a while shaken, 
but had not the courage to take the final steps. A 
large part,of the inhabitants of Le Chablais returned 
to the true fold (1597 and 1598). Claude de Granier 
then chose Francis as his coadjutor, in spite of his 
refusal, and sent him to Rome (1599). 

Pope Clement VIII ratified the choice; but he 
wished to examine the candidate personally, in pres- 
ence of the Sacred College. The improvised ex- 
amination was a triumph for Francis. “Drink, my 
son’’, said the Pope to him. “from your cistern, and 
from your living wellspring; may your waters issue 
forth, and may they become public fountains where 
the world may quench its thirst.’” The prophesy was 
to be realized. On his return from Rome the religious 
affairs of the territory of Gex, a dependency of France, 
necessitated his going to Paris. ‘There the coadjutor 
formed an intimate friendship with Cardinal de Bér- 
ulle, Antoine Deshayes, secretary of Henry IV, and 
Henry IV himself, who wished “to make.a third in 
this fair friendship” (étre de tiers dans cette belle 
amitié). The king made him preach the Lent at 
Court, and wished to keep him in France. He urged 
_ him to continue, by his sermons and writings, to teach 
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those souls that had to live in the world how to have 
confidence in God, and how to be genuinely and truly 
pious—graces of which he saw the great necessity. 

On the death of Claude de Granier, Francis was 
consecrated Bishop of Geneva (1602). His first step 
was to institute catechetical instructions for the 
faithful, both young and old. He made prudent 
regulations for the guidance of his clergy. He care- 
fully visited the parishes scattered through the rugged 
mountains of his diocese. He reformed the religious 
communities. His goodness, patience, and mildness 
became proverbial. He had an intense love for the 
Ee especially those who were of respectable family. 

is food was plain, his dress and his household simple. 
He completely dispensed with superfluities and lived 
with the greatest economy, in order to be able to 
provide more abundantly for the wants of the needy. 
He heard confessions, gave advice, and preached in- 
cessantly. He wrote innumerable letters (mainly 
letters of direction) and found time to publish the 
numerous works mentioned below. Together with 
St. Jane Frances de Chantal, he founded (1607) the 
Institute of the Visitation of the Blessed Virgin, for 
young girls and widows who, feeling themselves called 
to the religious life, have not sufficient strength, or 
lack inclination, for the corporal austerities of the 
great orders. His zeal extended beyond the limits 
of his own diocese. He delivered the Lent and Ad- 
vent discourses which are still famous—those at 
Dijon (1604), where he first met the Baroness de 
Chantal; at Chambéry (1606); at Grenoble (1616, 
1617, 1618), where he converted the Maréchal de 
Lesdiguiéres. During his last stay in Paris (Novem- 
ber, 1618, to September, 1619) he had to go into the 
pulpit each day to satisfy the pious wishes of those 
who thronged to hear him. “Never’’, said they, “have 
such holy, such apostolic sermons been preached.” 
He came into contact here with all the distinguished 
ecclesiastics of the day, and in particular with St. 
Vincent de Paul. His friends tried energetically to 
induce him to remain in France, offering him first the 
wealthy Abbey of Ste. Geneviéve and then the coad- 
jutor-bishopric of Paris, but he refused all to return 
to Annecy. 

In 1622 he had to accompany the Court of Savoy 
into France. At Lyons he insisted on occupying a 
small, poorly furnished room in a house belonging to 
the gardener of the Visitation Convent. There, on 
27 December, he was seized with apoplexy. He re- 
ceived the last sacraments and made his profession of 
faith, repeating constantly the words: “God’s will be 
done! Jesus, my God and my all!’’ He died next 
day, in the fifty-sixth year of his age. Immense 
crowds flocked to visit his remains, which the people 
of Lyons were anxious to keep in their city. With 
much difficulty his body was brought back to Annecy 
but his heart was left at Lyons. A great number o 
wonderful favours have been obtained at his tomb 
in the Visitation Convent of Annecy. His heart, at 
the time of the French Revolution, was carried by the 
Visitation nuns from Lyons to Venice, where it is 
venerated to-day. St. Francis de Sales was beatified 
in 1661, and canonized by Alexander VII in 1665; he 
was proclaimed Doctor of the Universal’ Church by 
Pope Pius IX, in 1877. 

The following is a list of the principal works of the 
holy Doctor: (1) “Controversies’’, leaflets which the 
zealous missioner scattered among the inhabitants 
of Le Chablais in the beginning, when these people did 
not venture to come and hear him preach. They 
form a complete proof of the Catholic Faith. In the 
first part, the author defends the authority of the 
Church, and in the second and third parts, the rules 
of faith, which were not observed by the heretical 
ministers. The pee of St. Peter is amply vindi- 
cated. (2) “Defense of the Standard of the Cross”’, 
a demonstration of the virtue (a) of the True Cross; 
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(b), of the Crucifix; (c) of the Sign of the Cross; (d), an 
explanation of the Veneration of the Cross. (8) @ An 
Introduction to the Devout Life”, a work intended to 
lead “Philothea”, the soul living in the world, into 
the paths of devotion, that is to say, of true and solid 
piety. Every one should strive to become pious, and 
“it Is an error, it is even a heresy”’, to hold that piety 
is incompatible with any state of life. In the first 
part the author helps the soul to free itself from all 
inclination to, or affection for, sin; in the second, he 
teaches it how to be united to God by prayer and the 
sacraments; in the third, he exercises it in the practice 
of virtue; in the fourth, he strengthens it against 
temptation; in the fifth, he teaches it how to form its 
resolutions and to persevere. The “Introduction”’, 
which is a masterpiece of psychology, practical 
morality, and common sense, was translated into 
nearly every language even in the lifetime of the 
author, and it has since gone through innumerable 
editions. (4) “Treatise on the Love of God”, an 
authoritative work which reflects perfectly the mind 
and heart of Francis de Sales as a great genius and a 
reat saint. It contains twelve books. The first 
our give us a history, or rather explain the theory, 
of Divine love, its birth in the soul, its growth, its per- 
fection, and its decay and annihilation; the fifth book 
shows that this love is twofold—the love of compla- 
cency and the love of benevolence; the sixth and 
seventh treat of affective love, which is practised in 
prayer; the eighth and ninth deal with effective love, 
that is, with conformity to the will of God, and sub- 
mission to His good pleasure. The last three resume 
what has preceded and teach how to apply practically 
the lessons taught therein, (5) “Spiritual Con- 
ferences”; familiar conversations on religious virtues 
addressed to the sisters of the Visitation and collected 
by them. We find in them that practical common 
sense, keenness of perception, and delicacy of feelin 
which were characteristic of the kind-hearted or 
energetic Saint. (6) “Sermons’’.—These are divided 
into two classes: those composed previously to his 
consecration as bishop, and which he himself wrote 
out in full; and the discourses he delivered when a 
bishop, of which, as a rule, only outlines and synopses 
have been preserved. Some of the latter, however, 
were taken down in extenso by his hearers. Pius IX, 
in his Bull proclaiming him Doctor of the Church, 
ealls the Saint “The Master and Restorer of Sacred 
Eloquence”’. He is one of those who at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century formed the beautiful 
French language; he foreshadows and prepares the 
way for the great sacred orators about to appear. 
He speaks simply, naturally, and from his heart. To 
speak well we need only love well, was his maxim. 
is mind was imbued with the Holy Writings, which 
he comments, and explains, and applies practically 
with no less accuracy than grace. (7) “Letters”, 
mostly letters of direction, in which the minister of 
God effaces himself and teaches the soul to listen to 
God, the only true director. The advice given is 
suited to all the circumstances and necessities of life 
and to all persons of good will. While trying to 
efface his own personality in these letters, the saint 
makes himself known to us and unconsciously dis- 
covers to us the treasures of his soul. (8) A large 
number of very precious treatises or opuscula. 

Migne (5 vols., que) and Vivés (12 vols:, octavo, 
Paris) have edited the works of St. Francis de Sales. 
But the edition which we may call definitive was 
Bee eabed at Annecy in 1892, by the English Bene- 

- dictine, Dom Mackey: a work remarkable for its typo- 
ogieand execution, the brilliant criticism that settles 
the text, the large quantity of hitherto unedited 

matter, and the interesting study accompanying each 
volume. Dom Mackey published wrel¥e volumes. 

Father Navatel, S.J., 1s continuing the work. We 

may give here a brief résumé of the spiritual teaching 
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contained in these works, of which the Church has 
said: “The writings of Francis de Sales, filled with 
celestial doctrine are a bright light in the Church, 
pointing out to souls an easy and safe way to arrive 
at the perfection of a Christian life.’’? (Breviarium 
Romanum, 29 January, lect. VI.) 

There are two elements in the spiritual life: first, a 
struggle against our lower nature; secondly, union of 
our wills with God, in other words, penance and love. 
St. Francis de Sales looks chiefly to love. Not that he 
neglects penance, which is absolutely necessary, but 
he wishes it to be practised from a motive of love. He 
requires mortification of the senses, but he relies first 
on mortification of the mind, the will, and the heart. 
This interior mortification he requires to be unceasing 
and always accompanied by love. The end to be 
realized is a life of loving, simple, generous, and con- 
stant fidelity to the will of God, which is nothing else 
than our present duty. The model proposed is 
Christ, whom we must ever keep before our eyes. 
“You will study His countenance, and perform your 
actions as He did” (Introd., 2nd part, ch. i). The 
practical means of arriving at this perfection are: 
remembrance of the presence of God, filial prayer, a 
right intention in all our actions, and frequent re- 
course to God by.pious and confiding ejaculations and 
interior aspirations. 

Besides the Institute of the Visitation, which he 
founded, the nineteenth century has seen associations 
of the secular clergy and of pious laymen, and several 
religious congregations, formed under the patronage 
of the holy Doctor. Among them we may mention 
the Missionaries of St. Francis de Sales, of Annecy; the 
Salesians, founded at Turin by the Venerable Don 
Bosco, specially devoted to the Christian and technical 
education of the children of the poorer classes; the 
Oblates of St. Francis de Sales, established at Troyes 
(France) by Father Brisson, who try to realize in the 
religious and priestly life the spirit of the holy Doctor, 
such as we have described it, and such as he be- 
queathed it to the nuns of the Visitation. 

Mackey, @uvres de St Francois de Sales (Annecy, 1892—); 
CHARLES-AUGUSTE DE SALBs, J/istoire du Bienheureux Francois 
de Sales (2nd ed., Paris, 1885); Camus, Esprit de S. Francois de 
Sales (2d ed., Paris, 1833); and in Collection S. Honoré d’'Eylau 

Paris, 1904); Vie de S. Francois de Sales by Hamon (Paris); 

BRENNES (Paris); DB MarGrerigs (Paris); Srrowsk1, St 
Francois de Sales (Paris); Annales Salésiennes in Revu Men- 
suelle (Paris, 1906, etc.). Mackny has given an English trans- 
lation of the Letters to Persons in the World, and of the Letters to 
Persons in Religion (London); he has also published noteworthy 
articles on St. Francis de Sales as an Orator (London) and St. 
Francis de Sales as a Director in Am. Eccl. Rev. (1898). 
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Francis of Assisi, Saint, founder of the Francis- 
can Order, b. at Assisi in Umbria, in 1181 or 1182—the 
exact year is uncertain; d. there, 3 October, 1226. His 
father, Pietro Bernardone, was a wealthy Assisian 
cloth merchant. Of his mother, Pica, little is known, 
but she is said to have belonged to a noble family of 
Provence. Francis was one of several children. The 
legend that he was born in a stable dates from the 
fifteenth century only, and appears to have originated 
in the desire of certain writers to make his life resem- 
ble that of Christ. At baptism the saint received the 
name of Giovanni, which his father afterwards altered 
to Francesco, through fondness it would seem for 
France, whither business had led him at the time of 
his son’s birth. In any case, since the child was re- 
named in infancy, the change can hardly have had 
anything to do with his aptitude for learning French, 
as some have thought. Francis received some elemen- 
tary instruction from the priests of St. George’s at 
Assisi, though he learned more perhaps in the school 
of the Troubadours, who were just then making for 
refinement in Italy. However this may be, he was not 
very studious, and his literary education remained 
incomplete. Although associated with his father in 
trade, he showed little liking for a merchant’s career, 
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and his parents seem to have indulged his every whim. 
Thomas of Celano, his first biographer, speaks in very 
severe terms of Francis’s youth. Certain it is that the 
saint’s early life gave no presage of the golden years 
that were to come. No one loved pleasure more than 
Francis; he had a ready wit, sang merrily, delighted 
in fine clothes and showy display. Handsome, gay, 
gallant, and courteous, he soon became the prime 
favourite among the young nobles of Assisi, the fore- 
most in every feat of arms, the leader of the civil revels, 
the very king of frolic. But even at this time Francis 
showed an instinctive sympathy with the poor, and 
though he spent money lavishly, it still flowed in such 
channels as to attest a princely magnanimity of spirit. 
When about twenty, Francis went out with the towns- 


men to fight the Perugians in one of the petty skir-- 


mishes so frequent at that time between the rival cities. 
The Assisians were defeated on this occasion, and 
Francis, being among those taken prisoners, was held 
captive for more than a year in Perugia. A low fever 
which he there contracted appears to have turned his 
thoughts to the things of eternity; at least the empti- 
ness of the life he had been leading came to him during 
that long illness. With returning health, however, 
Francis’s eagerness after glory reawakened and his 
faney wandered in search of victories; at length he 
resolved to embrace a military career, and cireum- 
stances seemed to favour his aspirations. A knight of 
Assisi was about to join “the gentle count’’, Walter of 
Brienne, who was then in arms in the Neapolitan 
States against the emperor, and Francis arranged to 
accompany him. His biographers tell us that the 
night before Francis set forth he had a strange dream, 
in which he saw a vast hall hung with armour all 
marked with the Cross. “These’’, said a voice, “are 
for you and your soldiers’’. “I know I shall be a great 
prince’’, exclaimed Francis exultingly, as he started 
for Apulia. But a second illness arrested his course at 
Spoleto. There, we are told, Francis had another 
dream in which the same voice bade him turn back to 
Assisi. He did so at once. This was in 1205. 
Although Francis still joined at_times in the noisy 
revels of his former comrades, his changed demeanour 
plainly showed that his heart was no longer with them; 
a yearning for the life of the spirit had already pos- 
sessed it. His companions twitted Francis on his 
absent-mindedness and asked if he were minded to be 
married. “Yes’’, he replied, “I am about to take a 
wife of surpassing fairness.’’? She was none other than 
that Lady Poverty whom Dante and Giotto have 
wedded to his name, and whom even now he had be- 
gun to love. After a short period of uncertainty he 
began to seek in prayer and solitude the answer to his 
call; he had already given up his gay attire and waste- 
ful ways. Qne day, while crossing the Umbrian plain 
on horseback, Francis unexpectedly drew near a poor 
leper. The sudden appearance of this repulsive object 
filled him with disgust and he instinctively retreated, 
but presently controlling his natural aversion he dis- 
mounted, embraced the unfortunate man, and gave 
him all the money he had. About the same time Fran- 
cis made a pilgrimage to Rome. Pained at the miserly 
offerings he saw at the tomb of St. Peter, he emptied 
his purse thereon. Then, as if to put his fastidious 
nature to the test, he exchanged clothes with a tat- 
tered mendicant and stood for the rest of the day 
fasting among the horde of beggars at the door of the 
basilica. Not long after his return to Assisi, whilst 
Francis was praying before an ancient crucifix in the 
forsaken wayside chapel of St. Damian’s below the 
town, he heard a voice saying: “Go, Francis, and 
repair my house, which as you see is falling into ruin.” 
Taking this behest literally, as referring to the ruinous 
chureh’ wherein he knelt, Francis went to his father’s 
shop, impulsively bundled together a load of coloured 
drapery, and mounting his horse hastened to Foligno, 
then a mart of some importance, and there sold both 
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horse and stuff to procure the money needful for the 
restoration of St. Damian’s. When, however, the poor 
priest who officiated there refused to receive the gold 
thus gotten, Francis flung it from him disdainfully. 
The elder Bernardone, a most niggardly man, was 
incensed beyond measure at his son’s conduct, and 
Francis, to avert his father’s wrath, hid himself in a 
cave near St. Damian’s for a whole month. When he 
emerged from this place of concealment and returned 
to the town, emaciated with hunger and squalid with 
dirt, Francis was followed by a hooting rabble, pelted 
with mud and stones, and otherwise mocked as a mad- 
man. Finally, he was dragged home by his father, 
beaten, bound, and locked in a dark closet. Freed by 
his mother during Bernardone’s absence, Francis re- 
turned at once to St. Damian’s, where he found a 
shelter with the officiating priest, but he was soon after 
cited before the city consuls by his father. The latter, 
not content with having recovered the scattered gold 
from St. Damian’s, sought also to force his son to 
forego his inheritance. This Francis was only too 
eager to do; he declared, however, that since he had 
entered the service of God he was no longer under civil 
jurisdiction. Having therefore been taken before the 
bishop, Francis stripped himself of the very clothes he 
wore, and gave them to his father, saying: “ Hitherto 
I have called you my father on earth; henceforth I 
desire to say only ‘Our Father who art in Heaven.’” 
Then and there, as Dante sings, were solemnized 
Francis’s nuptials with his beloved spouse, the Lady 
Poverty, under which name, in the mystical language 
afterwards so familiar to him, he comprehended the 
total surrender of all worldly goods, honours, and 

rivileges. And now Francis wandered forth into the 
hills behind Assisi, improvising hymns of praise as he 
went. “I am the herald of the great King’’, he de- 
clared in answer to some robbers, who thereupon 
despoiled him of all he had and threw him scornfully 
in a snow drift. Naked and half frozen, Francis 
crawled to a neighbouring monastery and there 
worked for a time as a scullion. At Gubbio, whither 
he went next, Francis obtained from a friend the cloak, 
girdle, and staff of a pilgrim as an alms. Returning to 
Assisi, he traversed the city begging stones for the 
restoration of St. Damian’s. These he carried to the 
old cnapel, set in place himself, and so at length rebuilt 
it. In the same way Francis afterwards restored two 
other deserted chapels, St. Peter’s, some distance 
from the city, and St. Mary of the Angels, in the plain 
below it, at a spot called the Porziuncola. Meantime 
he redoubled his zeal in works of charity, more espe- 
cially in nursing the lepers. 

On a certain morning in 1208, probably 24 Febru- 
ary, Francis was hearing Mass in the chapel of St. 
Mary of the Angels, near which he had then built him- 
self a hut; the Gospel of the day told how the disciples 
of Christ were to possess neither gold nor silver, nor 
scrip for their journey, nor two coats, nor shoes, nor a 
staff, and that they were to exhort sinners to repent- 
ance and announce the Kingdom of God. Francis 
took these words as if spoken directly to himself, and 
so soon as Mass was over threw away the poor frag- 
ment left him of the world’s goods, his shoes, cloak 
eee staff, and empty wallet. At last he had found 

is vocation. Having obtained a coarse woolen tunic 
of “beast colour’’, the dress then worn by the poorest 
Umbrian peasants, and tied it round him with a 
knotted rope, Francis went forth at once exhorting 
the people of the country-side to penance, brotherly 
love, and peace. The Assisians had already ceased to 
scoff at Francis; they now paused in wonderment; 
his example even drew others to him. Bernard of 
Quintavalle, a magnate of the town, was the first to 
join Francis, and he was soon followed by Peter of 
Cattaneo, a well-known canon of the cathedral. In 
the true spirit_of religious enthusiasm, Francis re- 
paired to the church of St. Nicholas and sought to 
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learn God’s will in their regard by thrice opening at 
random the book of the Gospels on the altar. Each 
time it opened at passages where Christ told His dis- 
ciples to leave all things and follow Him. “This shall 
be our rule of life’, exclaimed Francis, and led his 
companions to the public square, where they forthwith 
gave away all their belongings to the poor. After this 
they procured rough habits like that of Francis, and 
built themelves small huts near his at the Porziun- 
cola. A few days later Giles, afterwards the great 
ecstatic and sayer of “good words’’, became the third 
follower of Francis. The little band divided and 
went about, two and two, making such an impression 
by their words and behaviour that before long several 
other disciples grouped 
themselves round Francis 
eager to share his poverty, 
among them being Sab- 
batinus, vir bonus et jus- 
tus, Moricus, who had be- 
longed to the Crucigeri, 
John of Capella, who after- 
wards fell away, Philip “the 
Long’’, and four others of 
whom we know only the 
names. When the number 
of his companions had in- 
creased to eleven, Francis 
found it expedient to draw 
up a written rule for them. 
This first rule, as it is called, 
of the Friars Minor has not 
come down to us in its origi- 
nal form, but it appears to 
have been very short and 
simple, a mere informal 
adaptation of the Gospel 
precepts already selected 
by Francis for the guidance 
of his first companions, and 
which he desired to prac- 
tise in all their perfection. 
When this rule was ready 
the Penitents of Assisi, as 
Francis and his followers 
styled themselves, set out 
for Rome to seek the ap- 
proval of the Holy See, al- 
though as yet no such ap- 
probation was obligatory. 
There are differing accounts 
of Francis’s reception by 
Innocent III. It seems, 
however, that Guido, 
Bishop of Assisi, who was then in Rome, commended 
Francis to Cardinal John of St. Paul, and that at the 
instance of the latter, the pope recalled the saint whose 
first overtures he had, as it appears, somewhat rudely 
rejected. _ Moreover, in spite of the sinister predic- 
tions of others in the Sacred College, who regarded the 
mode of life proposed by Francis as unsafe and im- 
practicable, Innocent, moved it is said by a dream in 
which he beheld the Poor Man of Assisi upholding the 
tottering Lateran, gave a verbal sanction to the rule 
submitted by Francis and granted the saint and his 
companions leave to preach repentance everywhere. 
Before leaving Rome they all received the ecclesiastical 
tonsure, Francis himself being ordained deacon later 


on. ee 
After their return to Assisi, the Friars Minor, for 


thus Francis had named his brethren—either after the 


minores, or lower classes, as some think, or as others 
believe, with reference to the Gospel (Matt., xxv, 40-45), 
and as a perpetual reminder of their humility—found 
shelter in a deserted hut at Rivo Torto in the plain 
below the city, but were forced to abandon this poor 
abode by a rough peasant who drove in his ass upon 
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them. About 1211 they obtained a permanent foot- 
hold near Assisi, through the generosity of the Bene- 
dictines of Monte Subasio, who gave them the little 
chapel of St. Mary of the Angels or the Porziuncola. 
Adjoining this humble sanctuary, already dear to 
Francis, the first Franciscan convent was formed by 
the erection of a few small huts or cells of wattle, 
straw, and mud, and enclosed by ahedge. From this 
settlement, which became the cradle of the Franciscan 
Order (Caput et Mater Ordinis) and the central spot in 
the life of Francis, the Friars Minor went forth two by 
two exhorting the people of the surrounding country. 
Like children “careless of the day’’, they wandered 
from place to place singing in their joy, and calling 
themselves the Lord’s min- 
strels. The wide world was 
their cloister; sleeping in 
haylofts, grottos, or church 
porches, they toiled with 
the labourers in the fields, 
and when none gave them 
work they would beg. In 
a short while Francis and his 
companions gained an im- 
mense influence, and men of 
different grades of life and 
ways of thought flocked 
to the order. Among the 
new recruits made about 
this time by Francis were 
the famous Three Com- 
panions, who afterwards 
wrote his life, namely: 
Angelus Tancredi, a noble 
cavalier; Leo, the saint’s 
secretary and _ confessor; 
and Rufinus, a cousin of 
St. Clare; besides Juniper, 
“the renowned jester of the 
Lord’’. 

During the Lent of 1212, a 
new joy, great as it was un- 
expected, came to Francis. 
Clare, a young heiress of 
Assisi, moved by the 
saint’s preaching at the 
church of St. George, sought 
him out, and begged to be 
allowed to embrace the 
new manner of life he had 
founded. By his advice, 
Clare, who was then but 
eighteen, secretly left her 
father’s house on the night 
following Palm Sunday, and with twe companions 
went to the Porziuncola, where the friars met her in 
procession, carrying lighted torches. Then Francis, 
having cut off her hair, clothed her in the Minorite 
habit and thus received her to a life of poverty, pen- 
ance, and seclusion. Clare stayed provisionally with 
some Benedictine nuns near Assisi, until Francis could 
provide a suitable retreat for her, and for St. Agnes, 
her sister, and the other pious maidens who had joined 
her. He eventually established them at St. Dami- 
an’s, in a dwelling adjoining the chapel he had rebuilt 
with his own hands, which was now given to the saint 
by the Benedictines as a domicile for his spiritual 
daughters, and which thus became the first monastery 
of the Second Franciscan Order of Poor Ladies, now 
known as Poor Clares (see CLARE OF ASSISI, SAINT; 
Poor CuarEs). 

In the autumn of the same year (1212) Francis’s 
burning desire for the conversion of the Saracens led 
him to embark for Syria, but having been ship- 
wrecked on the coast of Slavonia, he had to return to 
Ancona. The following spring he devoted to evangel- 
izing Central Italy. About this time (1213) Francis 
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received from Count Orlando of Chiusi the mountain 
of La Verna, an isolated peak among the Tuscan 
Apennines, rising some 4000 feet above the valley of 
the Casentino, as a retreat, “especially favourable for 
contemplation’’, to which’he might retire from time 
to time for prayer and rest. For Francis never alto- 
gether separated the contemplative from the active 
life, as the several little hermitages associated with 
his memory, and the quaint regulations he wrote for 
those living in them bear witness. At one time, in- 
deed, a strong desire to give himself wholly to a life 
of contemplation seems to have possessed the saint. 
During the next year (1214) Francis set out for Mo- 
rocco, in another attempt to reach the infidels and, if 
needs be, to shed his blood for the Gospel, but while 
yet in Spain was overtaken by so severe an illness that 
he was compelled to turn back to Italy once more. 

Authentic details are unfortunately lacking of 
Francis’s journey to Spain and sojourn there. It 
probably took place in the winter of 1214-1215. 
After his return to Umbria he received several noble 
and learned men into the order, including his future 
biographer, Thomas of Celano. The next eighteen 
months comprise, perhaps, the most obscure period of 
the saint’s life. That he took part in the Lateran 
Council of 1215 may well be, but it is not certain; we 
know from Eccleston, however, that Francis was pres- 
ent at the death of Innocent III, which took place at 
Perugia, in July, 1216. Shortly afterwards, i. e. very 
early in the pontificate of Honorius III, is placed the 
concession of the famous Porziuncola Indulgence. 
It is related that once, while Francis was praying at 
the Porziuncola, Christ appeared to him and offered 
him whatever favour he might desire. The salvation 
of souls was ever the burden of Francis’s prayers, 
and wishing, moreover, to make his beloved Porziun- 
cola a sanctuary where many might be saved, he 
begged a plenary Indulgence for all who, having con- 
fessed their sins, should visit the little chapel. Our 
Lord acceded to this request on condition that the 
pope should ratify the Indulgence. Francis there- 
upon set out for Perugia, with Brother Masseo, to find 
Honorius III. The latter, notwithstanding some 
opposition from the Curia at such an unheard-of 
favour, granted the Indulgence, restricting it, how- 
ever, to one day yearly. He subsequently fixed 2 
August in perpetuity, as the day for gaining this 
Porziuncola Indulgence, commonly known in Italy as 
al perdono d’ Assisi. Such is the traditional account. 
The fact that there is no record of this Indulgence in 
either the papal or diocesan archives and no allusion to 
it in the earliest biographies of Francis or other con- 
temporary documents has led some writers to reject 
the whole story. This argwmentum ex silentio has, 
however, been met by M. Paul Sabatier, who in his 
critical edition of the “Tractatus de Indulgentia’’ of 
Fra Bartholi (see Barrooit, FRANCESCO DELLA 
Rossa) has adduced all the really credible evidence in 
its favour. But even those who regard the granting 
of this Indulgence as traditionally believed to be an 
established fact of history, admit that its early history 
is uncertain. (See PorTIUNCULA.) 

The first general chapter of the Friars Minor was 
held in May, 1217, at Porziuncola, the order being 
divided into provinces, and an apportionment made of 
the Christian world into so many Franciscan missions. 
Tuscany, Lombardy, Provence, Spain, and Germany 
were assigned to five of Francis’s principal followers; 
for himself the saint reserved France, and he actually 
set out for that kingdom, but on arriving at Florence, 
was dissuaded from going further by Cardinal Ugolino, 
who had been made protector of the order in 1216. 
He therefore sent in his stead Brother Pacificus, who 
in the world had been renowned as a poet, together 
with Brother Agnellus, who later on established the 
Friars Minor in England. Although success came in- 

_ deed to Francis and his friars, with it came also oppo- 
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sition, and it was with a view to allaying any prejudices 
the Curia might have imbibed against their methods 
that Francis, at the instance of Cardinal Ugolino, went 
to Rome and preached before the pope and cardinals 
in the Lateran. This visit to the Eternal City, which 
took place 1217-18, was apparently the occasion of 
Francis’s memorable meeting with St. Dominic. The 
year 1218 Francis devoted to missionary tours in Italy, 
which were a continual triumph for him. He usually 
preached out of doors, in the market-places, from 
church steps, from the walls of castle court-yards. 
Allured by the magic spell of his presence, admiring 
crowds, unused for the rest to anything like popular 
preaching in the vernacular, followed Francis from 
place to place hanging on his lips; church bells rang 
at his approach; processions of clergy and people 
advanced to meet him with music and singing; they 
brought the sick to him to bless and heal, and kissed 
the very ground on which he trod, and even sought to 
cut away pieces of his tunic. The extraordinary 
enthusiasm with which the saint was everywhere wel- 
comed was equalled only by the immediate and 
visible result of his preaching. His exhortations 
of the people, for sermons they can hardly be called, 
short, homely, affectionate, and pathetic, touched 
even the hardest and most frivolous, and Francis be- 
came in sooth a very conqueror of souls. Thus it hap- 
pened, on one occasion, while the saint was preaching 
at Camara, a small village near Assisi, that the whole 
congregation were so moved by his “words of spirit 
and life” that they presented themselves to him in a 
body and begged to be admitted into his order. It was 
to accede, so far as might be, to like requests that 
Francis devised his Third Order, as it is now called, of 
the Brothers and Sisters of Penance, which he in- 
tended as a sort of a middle state between the world 
and the cloister for those who could not leave their 
home or desert their wonted avocations in order to 
enter either the First Order of Friars Minor or the 
Second Order of Poor Ladies. That Francis pre- 
scribed particular duties for these tertiaries is beyond 
question. They were not to carry arms, or take oaths, 
or engage in lawsuits, etc. It is also said that he drew 
up a formal rule for them, but it is clear that the 
rule, confirmed by Nicholas IV in 1289, does not, at 
least in the form in which it has come down to us, 
represent the original rule of the Brothers and Sisters 
of Penance. In any event, it is customary to assign 
1221 as the year of the foundation of this third order, 
but the date is not certain. 

At the second general chapter (May, 1219) Francis, 
bent on realizing his project of evangelizing the infi- 
dels, assigned a separate mission to each of his fore- 
most disciples, himself selecting the. seat of war 
between the crusaders and the Saracens. With eleven 
companions, including Brother Iluminato and Peter 
of Cattaneo, Francis set sail from Ancona on 21 June, 
for Saint-Jean d’Acre, and he was present at the siege 
and taking of Damietta. After preaching there to the 
assembled Christian forces, Francis fearlessly passed 
over to the infidel camp, where he was taken prisoner 
and led before the sultan. According to the testimony 
of Jacques de Vitry, who was with the crusaders at 
Damietta, the sultan received Francis with courtesy, 
but beyond obtaining a promise from this ruler of more 
indulgent treatment for the Christian captives, the 
saint’s preaching seems to have effected little. Before 
returning to Europe, the saint is believed to have 
visited Palestine and there obtained for the friars the 
foothold they still retain as guardians of the holy 
places. What is certain is that Francis was compelled 
to hasten back to Italy because of various troubles 
that had arisen there during his absence. News had 
reached him in the East that Matthew of Narni and 
Gregory of Naples, the two vicars-general whom he 
had left in charge of the order, had summoned a chap- 
ter which, among other innovations, sought to impose 
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new fasts upon the friars, more severe than the rule 
required. Moreover, Cardinal Ugolino had conferred 
on the Poor Ladies a written rule which was practi- 
cally that of the Benedictine nuns, and Brother Philip, 
whom Francis had charged with their interests, had 
accepted it. To make matters worse, John of Capella, 
one of the saint’s first companions, had assembled a 
large number of lepers, both men and women, with a 
view to forming them into a new religious order, and 
had set out for Rome to seek approval for the rule he 
had drawn up for these unfortunates. Finally a 
rumour had been spread abroad that Francis was 
dead, so that when the saint returned to Italy with 
Brother Elias—he appears to have arrived at Venice 
in July, 1220—a general feeling of unrest prevailed 
among the friars. Apart from these difficulties, the 
order was then passing through a period of transition. 
It had become evident that the simple, familiar, and 
unceremonious ways which had marked the Francis- 
can movement at its begin- 
ning were gradually disappear- 
ing, and that the heroic pov- 
erty practised by Francis and 
his companions at the outset 
beeame less easy as the friars 
with amazing rapidity in- 
creased in number. And this 
Francis could not help seeing 
on his return. Cardinal Ugo- 
lino had already undertaken 
the task “of reconciling in- 
spirations so unstudied and 
so free with an order of things 
they had outgrown”. This 
remarkable man, who after- 
wards ascended the papal 
throne as Gregory IX, was 
deeply attached to Francis, 
whom he venerated as a saint 
and also, some writers tell us, 
managed as an enthusiast. 
That Cardinal Ugolino had no 
small share in bringing 
Francis’s lofty ideals “ within 
range and compass” seems 
beyond dispute, and it is not 
difficult to recognize his hand 
in the important changes made 
in the organization of the 
order in the so-called Chapter of Mats. At this fa- 
mous assembly, held at Porziuncola at Whitsun- 
tide, 1220 or 1221 (there is seemingly much room 
for doubt as to the exact date and number of the 
early chapters), about 5000 friars are said to have been 
present, besides some 500 applicants for admission to 
the order. Huts of wattle and mud afforded shelter 
for this multitude. Francis had purposely made no 

rovision for them, but the charity of the neighbour- 
ing towns supplied them with food, while knights and 
nobles waited upon them gladly. It was on this occa- 
sion that Francis, harassed no doubt and disheartened 
at the tendency betrayed by a large number of the 
friars to relax the rigours of the rule, according to the 
promptings of human prudence, and feeling, perhaps, 
unfitted for a place which now called largely for 
organizing abilities, relinquished his position as gen- 
eral of the order in favour of Peter of Cattaneo. But 
the latter died in less than a year, being succeeded as 
vicar-general by the unhappy Brother Elias (see EL1as 
or Cortona), who continued in that office until the 
déath of Francis. The saint, meanwhile, during the 
few years that remained to him, sought to impress on 
the friars by the silent teaching of personal example of 
what sort he would fain have them to be. Already, 
while passing through Bologna on his return from the 


' East, Francis had refused to enter the convent there 
because he had heard it called the “House of the 
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Friars” and because a studiwm had been instituted 
there. He moreover bade all the friars, even those 
who were ill, quit it at once, and it was only some time 
after, when Cardinal Ugolino had publicly declared 
the house to be his own property, that Francis suffered 
his brethren to re-enter it. Yet strong and definite as 
the saint’s convictions were, and determinedly as his 
line was taken, he was never a slave to a theory in 
regard to the observance of poverty or anything else; 
about him, indeed, there was nothing narrow or fanat- 
ical. As for his attitude towards study, Francis desid- 
erated for his friars only such theological knowledge as 
was conformable to the mission of the order, which 
was before all else a mission of example. Hence he 
regarded the accumulation of books as being at vari- 
ance with the poverty his friars professed, and he 
resisted the eager desire for mere book-learning, so 
prevalent in his time, in so far as it struck at the roots 
of that simplicity which entered so largely into the 
essence of his life and ideal and 
threatened to stifle the spirit 
of prayer, which he accounted 
preferable to all the rest. 

In 1221, so some writers tell 
us, Francis drew up a new rule 
for the Friars Minor. Others 
regard this so-called Rule of 
1221 not as a new rule, but.as 
the first one which Innocent 
III had orally approved; not, 
indeed, its original form, which 
we do not possess, but with 
such additions and modifica- 
tionsas it had suffered during 
the course of twelve years. 
However this may be, the 
composition called by some 
the Rule of 1221 is very unlike 
any conventional rule ever 
made. It was too lengthy and 
unprecise to become a formal 
rule, and two years later 
Francis retired to Fonte Col- 
ombo, a hermitage near Rieti, 
and rewrote the rule in more 
compendious form. This re- 
vised draft he entrusted to 
Brother Elias, who not long 
after declared he had lost it 
through negligence. Francis thereupon returned to 
the solitude of Fonte Colombo, and recast the rule on 
the same lines as before, its twenty-three chapters 
being reduced to twelve and some of its precepts being 
modified in certain details at the instance of Cardinal 
Ugolino. In this form the rule was solemnly approved 
by Honorius III,-29 November, 1223 (Litt. ‘“Solet 
annuere”). This Second Rule, as it is usually called, 
or Regula Bullata of the Friars Minor, is the one ever 
since professed throughout the First Order of St. 
Francis (see Francis, RuLe or Saint). It is based 
on the three vows of obedience, poverty, and chastity, 
special stress however being laid on poverty, which 
Francis sought to make the special characteristic of 
his order, and which became the sign to be contra- 
dicted. This vow of absolute poverty in the first and 
second orders and the reconciliation of the religious 
with the secular state in the Third Order of Penance 
are the chief novelties introduced by Francis in mon- 
astic regulation. 

It was during Christmastide of this year (1223) that 
the saint conceived the idea of celebrating the Nativ- 
ity “in a new manner”, by reproducing in a church at 
Greccio the presepio of Bethlehem, and he has thus 
come to be regarded as having inaugurated the popu- 
lar devotion of the Crib. Christmas appears indeed to 
have been the favourite feast of Francis, and he wished 
to persuade the emperor to make a special law that 
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men should then provide well for the birds and the 
beasts, as well as for the poor, so that all might have 
occasion to rejoice in the Lord. 

Early in August, 1224, Francis retired with three 
companions to “that rugged rock ’twixt Tiber and 
Arno”’, as Dante called La Verna, there to keep a forty 
days fast in preparation for Michaelmas. During this 
retreat the sufferings of Christ became more than ever 
the burden of his meditations; into few souls, perhaps, 
had the full meaning of the Passion so deeply entered. 
It was on or about the feast of the Exaltation of the 
Cross (14 September) while praying on the mountain- 
side, that he beheld the marvellous vision of the seraph, 
as a sequel of which there appeared on his body the 
visible marks of the five 
wounds of the Crucified 
which, says an early 
writer, had long since 
been impressed upon 
his heart. Brother Leo, 
who was with St. Fran- 
cis when he received 
the stigmata, has left 
us in his note to the 
saint’s autograph bless- 
ing, preserved at 
Assisi, a clear and sim- 
ple account of the mir- 
acle, which for the rest 
is better attested than 
many another histori- 
eal fact. The saint’s 
right side is described 
as bearing an open 
wound which looked as 
if made by a lance, 
while through his hands 
and feet were black 
nails of flesh, the points 
of which were bent 
backward. After the 
reception of the stig- 
mata, Francis suffered 
inereasing pains 
throughout his frail 
body, already broken 
by continual mortifi- 
cation. For, conde- 
scending as the saint 
always was to the 
weaknesses of others, 
he was ever so unspar- 
ing towards himself that at the last he felt con- 
strained to ask pardon of “Brother Ass”, as he 
called his body, for having treated it so harshly. 
Worn out, moreover, as Francis now was by eigh- 
teen years of unremitting toil, his strength gave way 
completely, and at times his eyesight so far failed 
him that he was almost wholly blind. During an ac- 
cess of anguish, Francis paid a last visit to St. Clare at 
St. Damian’s, and it was in a little hut of reeds, made 
for him in the garden there, that the saint composed 
that “Canticle of the Sun”, in which his poetic genius 
expands itself so gloriously. This was in September, 
1225. Not long afterwards Francis, at the urgent in- 
stance of Brother Elias, underwent an unsuccessful 
operation for the eyes, at Rieti. He seems to have 

assed the winter 1225-26 at Siena, whither he had 

een taken for further medical treatment. In April, 
1226, during an interval of improvement, Francis was 
moved to Cortona, and it is believed to have been 
while resting at the hermitage of the Celle there, that 
the saint dictated his testament, which he describes as 
a “reminder, a warning, and an exhortation”. In 
this touching document Tecan writing from the full- 
ness of his heart, urges anew with the simple eloquence, 
the few, but clearly defined, principles that were to 
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guide his followers, implicit obedience to superiors as 
holding the place of God, literal observance of the rule 
“without gloss”’, especially as regards poverty, and the 
duty of manual labour, being solemnly enjoined on all 
the friars. Meanwhile alarming dropsical symptoms 
had developed, and it was in a dying condition that 
Francis set out for Assisi. A roundabout route was 
taken by the little caravan that escorted him, for it 
was feared to follow the direct road lest the saucy 
Perugians should attempt to carry Francis off by force 
so that he might die in their city, which would thus 
enter into possession of his coveted relics. It was 
therefore under a strong guard that Francis, in July, 
1226, was finally borne in safety to the bishop’s palace 
in his native city amid 
the enthusiastic rejoic- 
ings of the entire popu- 
lace. In the early au- 
tumn Francis, feeling 
the hand of death upon 
him, was carried to his 
beloved Porziuncola, 
that he might breathe 
his last sigh where his 
vocation had been re- 
vealed to him and 
whence his order had 
struggled into sight. 
On the way thither he 
asked to be set down, 
and with painful effort 
heinvoked a beautiful 
blessing on Assisi, 
which, however, his 
own eyes could no 
longer discern. The 
saint’s last days were 
passed at the Porziun- 
cola in a tiny hut, near 
the chapel, that served 
as an infirmary. The 
arrival there about this 
time of the Lad 
Jacoba of Settesoli, 
who had come with 
her two sons and a 
great retinue to bid 
Francis farewell, caused 
some _ consternation, 
since women were for- 
bidden to enter the 
friary. But Francis, 
in his tender gratitude to this Roman noblewoman, 
who had been such a special benefactor of his order, 
made an exception in her favour, and “Brother 
Jacoba”, as Francis had named her on account of 
her fortitude, remained to the last. On the eve of 
his death, the saint, in imitation of his Divine Mas- 
ter, had bread brought to him and broken. This he 
distributed among those present, blessing Bernard 
of Quintavalle, his first companion, Elias, his vicar, 
and all the others in order. “I have done my part,” 
he said next, “may Christ teach you to do yours.” 
Then wishing to give a last token of detachment 
and to show he had no longer anything in com- 
mon with the world, Francis removed his poor habit 
and lay down on the bare ground, covered with a 
borrowed cloth, rejoicing that he was able to keep 
faith with his Lady Poverty to the end. After a 
while he asked to have read to him the Passion ac- 
eording to St. John, and then in faltering tones he 
himself intoned Psalm exli. At the concluding 
verse, “Bring my soul out of prison”, Francis was 
led away from earth by “Sister Death”, in whose 
praise he had shortly before added a new strophe to 
his “Canticle of the Sun”. It was Saturday evening, 
3 October, 1226, Francis being then in the fort “fifth , 
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year of his age, and the twentieth from his perfect 
eonversion to Christ. 

The saint had, in his humility, it is said, expressed a 
wish to be buried on the Colle d’ Inferno, a despised 
hill without Assisi, where criminals were executed. 
However this may be, his body was, on 4 October, 
borne in triumphant procession to the city, a halt 
being made at St. Damian’s, that St. Clare and her 
companions might venerate the sacred stigmata now 
visible to all, and it was placed provisionally in the 
church of St. George (now within the enclosure of the 
monastery of St. Clare), where the saint had learned 
to read and had first preached. Many miracles are 
recorded to have taken place at his tomb. Francis 
was solemnly canonized at St. George’s by Gregory 
IX, 16 July, 1228. On the day following the pope 
laid the first stone of the great double church of St. 
Francis, erected in honour of the new saint, and 
thither on 25 May, 1230, Francis’s remains were 
secretly transferred by Brother Elias and buried far 
down under the high altar in the lower church. Here, 
after lying hidden for six centuries, like that of St. 
Clare’s, Francis’s coffin was found, 12 December, 1818, 
as a result of a toilsome search lasting fifty-two nights. 
This discovery of the saint’s body is commemorated in 
the order by a special office on 12 December, and that 
of his translation by another on 25 May. His feast is 
kept throughout the Church on 4 October, and the 
impression of the stigmata on his body is celebrated 
on 17 September. 

It has been said with pardonable warmth that 
Francis entered into glory in his lifetime, and that he 
is the one saint whom all succeeding generations have 
agreed in canonizing. Certain it is that those also 
who care little about the order he founded, and who 
have but scant sympathy with the Church to which he 
ever gave his devout allegiance, even those who know 
not Christianity to be Divine, find themselves, in- 
stinctively as it were, looking across the ages for guid- 
ance to the wonderful Umbrian Poverello, and invok- 
ing his name in grateful remembrance. This unique 
position Francis doubtless owes in no small meas- 
ure to his singularly lovable and winsome personality. 
Few saints ever exhaled “the good odour of Christ” 
to such a degree as he. There was about Francis, 
moreover, a chivalry and a poetry which gave to his 
other-worldliness a quite romantic charm and beauty. 
Other saints have seemed entirely dead to the world 
around them, but Francis was ever thoroughly in 
touch with the spirit of the age. He delighted in the 
songs of Provence, rejoiced in the new-born freedom 
of his native city, and cherished what Dante calls the 

leasant sound of his dear land. And this exquisite 
Eetnan element in Francis’s character was the key to 
that far-reaching, all-embracing sympathy, which may 
be almost called his characteristic gift. In his heart, 
as an old chronicler puts it, the whole world found 
refuge, the poor, the sick and the fallen being the 
objects of his solicitude in a more special manner. 
Heedless as Francis ever was of the world’s judgments 
in his own regard, it was always his constant care to 
respect the opinions of all and to wound the feelings of 
none. Wherefore he admonishes the friars to use only 
low and mean tables, so that “if a beggar were to 
come to sit down near them he might believe that he 
was but with his equals and need not blush on account 
of his poverty”. One night, we are told, the friary 
was aroused by the cry “I am dying”. “Who are 
you”’, exclaimed Francis arising, “and why.are you 
dying?” “Tam dying of hunger’, answered the voice 
of one who had been too prone to fasting. Where- 
upon Francis had a table laid out and sat down beside 
the famished friar, and lest the latter might be ashamed 
to eat alone, ordered all the other brethren to join in 
the repast. Francis’s devotedness in consoling the 
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lazar-houses and from eating with them out of the 
same platter. But above all it is his dealings with the 
erring that reveal the truly Christian spirit of his 
charity. “Saintlier than any of the saints”, writes 
Celano, “among sinners he was as one of themselves”. 
Writing to a certain minister in the order, Francis 
says: “Should there be a brother anywhere in the 
world who has sinned, no matter how great soever his 
fault may be, let him not go away after he has once 
seen thy face without showing pity towards him; and 
if he seek not mercy, ask him if he does not desire it. 
And by this I will know if you love God and me.” 
Again, to medieval notions of justice the evil-doer was 
beyond the law and there was no need to keep faith 
with him. But according to Francis, not only was 
justice due even to evil-doers, but justice must be 
preceded by courtesy as by a herald. Courtesy, in- 
deed, in the saint’s quaint concept, was the younger 
sister of charity and one of the qualities of God Him- 
self, Who “of His courtesy”’, he declares, “gives His 
sun and His rain to the just and the unjust”. This 
habit of courtesy Francis ever sought to enjoin on his 
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disciples. “Whoever may come to us”, he writes, 
“whether a friend or a foe, a thief or a robber, let him 
be kindly received”, and the feast which he spread 
for the starving brigands in the forest at Monte Casale 
sufficed to show that “as he taught so he wrought”. 
The very animals found in Francis a tender friend and 
protector; thus we find him pleading with the people 
of Gubbio to feed the fierce wolf that had ravished 
their flocks, because through hunger “ Brother Wolf” 
had done this wrong. And the early legends have left 
us many an idyllic picture of how beasts and birds 
alike susceptible to the charm of Francis’s gentle 
ways, entered into loving companionship with him; 
how the hunted leveret sought to attract his notice; 
how the half-frozen bees crawled towards him in 
winter to be fed; how the wild faleon fluttered around 
him; how the nightingale sang with him in sweetest 
content in the ilex grove at the Carceri, and how his. 
“Jittle brethren the birds” listened so devoutly to his. 
sermon by the roadside near Bevagna that Francis. 
chided himself for not having thought of preaching to 
them before. Francis’s love of nature also stands out 
in bold relief in the world he moved in. He delighted 
to commune with the wild flowers, the crystal spring, 
and the friendly fire, and to greet the sun as it rose 
upon the fair Umbrian vale. In this respect, in- 
deed, St. Francis’s “gift of sympathy” seems to: 
have been wider even than St. Paul’s, for we find no 
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evidence in the ‘great Apostle of a love for nature or 
for animals. : 

Hardly less engaging than his boundless sense of 
fellow-feeling was Francis’s downright sincerity and 
artless simplicity. ‘ Dearly beloved,” he once began 
a sermon following upon a severe illness, “I have to 
confess to God and you that during this Lent I have. 
eaten cakes made with lard.’”” And when the guard- 
ian insisted for the sake of warmth upon Francis hay- 
ing a fox skin sewn under his worn-out tunic, the 
saint consented only upon condition that another 
skin of the same size be sewn outside. For it was his 
singular study never to hide from men that which was 
known to God. “ What a man is in the sight of God,” 
he was wont to repeat, “so much he is and no more’’— 
a saying which passed into the “Imitation’’, and has 
been often quoted. Another winning trait of Francis 
which inspires the deepest affection was his unswery- 
ing directness of purpose and unfaltering following 
after an ideal. ‘His dearest desire so long as he 
lived’’, Celano tells us, “was ever to seek among wise 
and simple, perfect and imperfect, the means to walk 
in the way of truth.” To Francis love was the truest 
of all truths; hence his deep sense of personal respon- 
sibility towards his fellows. The love of Christ and 
Him Crucified permeated the whole life and character 
of Francis, and he placed the chief hope of redemption 
and redress for a suffering humanity in the literal imi- 
tation of his Divine Master. The saint imitated the 
example of Christ as literally as it was in him to do so; 
barefoot, and in absolute poverty, he proclaimed the 
reign of love. This heroic imitation of Christ’s pov- 
‘erty was perhaps the distinctive mark of Francis’s 
vocation, and he was undoubtedly, as Bossuet ex- 
presses it, the most ardent, enthusiastic, and desper- 
ate lover of poverty the world has yet seen. After 
money Francis most detested discord and divisions. 
Peace, therefore, became his watchword, and the 
pathetic reconciliation he effected in his last days be- 
tween the Bishop and Potesta of Assisi is but one in- 
stance out of many of his power to quell the storms of 
passion and restore tranquillity to hearts torn asunder 
by civil strife. The duty of a servant of God, Francis 
declared, was to lift up the hearts of men and move 
them to spiritual gladness. Hence it was not “from 
monastic stalls or with the careful irresponsibility of 
the enclosed student”’ that the saint and his followers 
addressed the people: “they dwelt among them and 
grappled with the evils of the system under which the 
people groaned”’. They worked in return for their 
fare, doing for the lowest the most menial labour, and 
speaking to the poorest words of hope such as the 
world had not heard for many a day. In this wise 
Francis bridged the chasm between an aristocratic 
clergy and the cbmmon people, and though he taught 
no new doctrine, he so far repopularized the old one 
given on the Mount that the Gospel took on a new 
life and called forth a new love. 

Such in briefest outline are some of the salient fea- 
tures which render the figure of Francis one of such 
supreme attraction that all manner of men feel them- 
selves drawn towards him, with a sense of personal 
attachment. Few, however, of those who feel the 
charm of Francis’s personality may follow the saint to 
his lonely height of rapt communion with God. For, 
however engaging a “minstrel of the Lord’’, Francis 
was none the less a profound mystic in the truest 
sense of the word. The whole world was to him one 
luminous ladder, mounting upon the rungs of which 
he approached and beheld God. It is very mislead- 
ing, however, to portray Francis as living “at a height 
where dogma ceases to exist’’, and still further from 
the truth to represent the trend of his teaching as one 
in which orthodoxy was made subservient to “humani- 
tarianism’’, A very cursory inquiry into Francis’s 
religious belief suffices to show that it embraced the 
_ entire Catholic dogma, nothing more or less. If then 
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the saint’s sermons were on the whole moral rather 
than doctrinal, it was because he preached to meet the 
wants of his day, and those whom he addressed had 
not strayed from dogmatic truth; they were still 
“hearers’’, if not “doers’’, of the Word. For this 
reason Francis set aside all questions more theoretical 
than practical, and returned to the Gospel. Again, to 
see in Francis only the loving friend of all God’s crea- 
tures, the joyous singer of nature, is to overlook alto- 
gether that aspect of his work which is the explanation 
of all the rest—its supernatural side. Few lives have 
been more wholly imbued with the supernatural, as 
even Renan admits. Nowhere, perhaps, can there be 
found a keener insight into the innermost world of 
spirit, yet so closely were the supernatural and the 
natural blended in Francis, that his very asceticism 
was often clothed in the guise of romance, as witness 
his wooing the Lady Poverty, in a sense that almost 
ceased to be figurative. For Francis’s singularly 
vivid imagination was impregnate with the imagery of 
the chansons de geste, and owing to his markedly 
dramatic tendency, he delighted in suiting his action 
to his thought. So, too, the saint’s native turn for the 
picturesque led him to unite religion and nature. He 
found in all created things, however trivial, some re- 
flection of the Divine perfection, and he loved to ad- 
mire in them the beauty, power, wisdom, and good- 
ness of their Creator. And so it came to pass that he 
saw sermons even in stones, and good in everything. 
Moreover, Francis’s simple, childlike nature fastened 
on the thought, that if all are from one Father then 
all are real kin. Hence his custom of claiming 
brotherhood with all manner of animate and inani- 
mate objects. The personification, therefore, of the 
elements in the “Canticle of the Sun”’ is something 
more than a mere literary figure. Francis’s love of 
creatures was not simply the offspring of a soft or sen- 
timental disposition; it arose rather from that deep 
and abiding sense of the presence of God, which under- 
lay all he said and did. Even so, Francis’s habitual 
cheerfulness was not that of a careless nature, or of 
one untouched by sorrow. None witnessed Francis’s 
hidden struggles, his long agonies of tears, or his secret 
wrestlings in prayer. And if we meet him making 
dumb-show of music, by playing a couple of sticks 
like a violin to give vent to his glee, we also find him 
heart-sore with foreboding at the dire dissensions in 
the order, which threatened to make shipwreck of his 
ideal. Nor were temptations or other weakening | 
maladies of the soul wanting to the saint at any time. 
Francis’s lightsomeness had its source in that entire 
surrender of everything present and passing, in which 
he had found the interior liberty of the children of 
God; it drew its strength from his intimate union with 
Jesus in the Holy Communion. The mystery of the 
Holy Eucharist, being an extension of the Passion, 
held a preponderant place in the life of Francis, and he 
had nothing more at heart than all that concerned the 
cultus of the Blessed Sacrament. Hence we not only 
hear of Francis conjuring the clergy to show befitting 
respect for everything connected with the Sacrifice of 
the Mass, but we also see him sweeping out poor 
churches, questing sacred vessels for them, and provid- 
ing them with altar-breads made by himself. So great, 
indeed, was Francis’s reverence for the priesthood 

because of its relation to the Adorable Sacrament, that 
in his humility he never dared to aspire to that dignity. 
Humility was, no doubt, the saint’s ruling virtue. 
The idol of an enthusiastic popular devotion, he ever 
truly believed himself less than the least. By ally 
admirable was Francis’s prompt and docile obedience 
to the voice of grace within him, even in the early days. 
of his ill-defined ambition, when the spirit of interpre- 
tation failed him. Later on, the saint, with as clear a 
sense of his message as any prophet ever had, yielded 
ungrudging submission to what constituted ecclesias- _ 
tical authority. No reformer, moreover, was ever 
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less aggressive than Francis. His apostolate em- 
bodied the very noblest spirit of reform; he strove to 
correct abuses by holding up an ideal. He stretched 
out his arms in yearning towards those who longed for 
the “better gifts’’. The others he left alone. 

And thus, without strife or schism, God’s Poor Lit- 
tle Man of Assisi became the means of renewing the 
youth of the Church and of initiating the most potent 
and popular religious movement since the beginnings 
of Christianity. No doubt this movement had its 
social as well as its religious side. That the Third 
Order of St. Francis went far towards re-Christianizing 
medieval society is a matter of history. However, 
Francis’s foremost aim was a religious one. To rekin- 
dle the love of God in the world and reanimate the life 
of the spirit in the hearts of men—such was his mis- 
sion. But because St. Francis sought first the King- 
dom of God and His jus- 
tice, many other things 
were added untohim. And 
his own exquisite Fran- 
ciscan spirit, as it is called, 
passing out into the wide 
world, became an abiding 
source of inspiration. Per- 
haps it savours of exagger- 
ation to say, as has been 
said, that “all the threads 
of civilization in the sub- 
sequent centuries seem to 
hark back to Francis”, 
and that since his day 
“the character of the 
whole Roman Church is 
visibly Umbrian”. It 
would be difficult, none 
the less, to overestimate 
the effect produced by 
Francis upon the mind of 
his time, or the quicken- 
ing power he wielded on 
the generations which 
have succeeded him. To 
mention two aspects only 
of his all-pervading influ- 
ence, Francis must surely 
be reckoned among those 
to whom the world of art 
and letters is deeply in- 
debted. Prose, as Arnold 
observes, could not satisfy 
the saint’s ardent soul, so 
he made poetry. He was, 
indeed, too little versed in 
the laws of composition to advance far in that direc- 
tion. But his was the first ery of a nascent poetry 
which found its highest expression in the “Divine 
Comedy”; wherefore Francis has been styled the 
precursor of Dante. What the saint did was to 
teach a people “accustomed to the artificial versi- 
fication of courtly Latin and Provencal poets, the 
use of their native tongue in simple spontaneous 
hymns, which became even more popular with the 
Laudi and Cantici of his poet-follower Jacopone of 
Todi”. Inso far, moreover, as Francis’s representatio, 
as Salimbene calls it, of the stable at Bethlehem is the 
first mystery-play we hear of in Italy, he is said to 
have borne a part in the revival of the drama. How- 
ever this may be, if Francis’s love of song called forth 
the beginnings of Italian verse, his life no less brought 
about the birth of Italian art. His story, says Ruskin, 
became a passionate tradition painted everywhere 
with delight. Full of colour, dramatic possibilities, 
and human interest, the early Franciscan legend af- 
forded the most popular material for painters since 
the life of Christ. No sooner, indeed, did Francis’s 
figure make an appearance in art than it became at 
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once a favourite subject, especially with the mystical 
Umbrian School. So true is this that it has been said 
we might by following his familiar figure “ construct a 
history of Christian art, from the predecessors of 
Cimabue down to Guido Reni, Rubens, and Van 
Dyck”. i 

Probably the oldest likeness of Francis that has 
come down to us is that preserved in the Sacro Speco 
at Subiaco. It is said that it was painted by a Bene- 
dictine monk during the saint’s visit there, which may 
have been in 1218. The absence of the stigmata, halo, 
and title of saint in this fresco form its chief claim to 
be considered a contemporary picture; it is not, 
however, a real portrait in the modern sense of the 
word, and we are dependent for the traditional pre- 
sentment of Francis rather on artists’ ideals, like the 
Della Robbia statue at the Porziuncola, which is surely 
the saint’s vera effigies, as 
no Byzantine so-called 
portrait can ever be, and 
the graphic description of 
Francis given by Celano 
(Vita Prima, c.]xxxiii). Of 
less than middle’ height, 
we are told, and frail in 
form, Francis had a long 
yet cheerful face and soft 
but strong voice, small 
brilliant black eyes, dark 
brown hair, and a sparse 
beard. His person was in 
no way imposing, yet 
there was about the saint 
a delicacy, grace, and dis- 
tinction which made him 
most attractive. 

The literary materials 
for the history of St. 
Francis are more than us- 
ually copious and authen- 
tic. There are indeed few 
if any medieval lives more 
thoroughly documented. 
We have in the first place 
the saint’s own writings. 
These are not voluminous 
and were never written 
with a view to setting 
forth his ideas systematic- 
ally, yet they bear the 
stamp of his personality 
and are marked by the 
same unvarying features 
of his preaching. A few 
leading thoughts taken “from the words of the 
Lord” seemed to him all sufficing, and these he re- 
peats again and again, adapting them to the needs 
of the different persons whom he addresses. Short, 
simple, and informal, Francis’s writings breathe the 
unstudied love of the Gospel and enforce the same 
practical morality, while they abound in allegories and 
personification and reveal an intimate interweaving of 
Biblical phraseology. Not all the saint’s writings have 
come down to us, and not a few of these formerly 
attributed to him are now with greater likelihood 
ascribed to others. The extant and authentic opuscula 
of Francis comprise, besides the rule of the Friars 
Minor and some fragments of the other Seraphie legis- 
lation, several letters, including one addressed “to all 
the Christians who dwell in the whole world”’, a series 
of spiritual counsels addressed to his disciples, the 
“Taudes Creaturarum” or “Canticle of the Sun’’, and 
some lesser praises, an Office of the Passion compiled 
for his own use, and a few other orisons which show us 
Francis even as Celano saw him, “not so much a man’s 
praying as prayer itself”. In addition to the saint’s 
writings the sources of the history of Francis include a 
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number of early papal Bulls and some other diplo- 
matic documents, as they are called, bearing upon his 
life and work. Then come the biographies properly so 
called. These include the lives written 1229-1247 by 
Thomas of Celano, one of Francis’s followers; a joint 
narrative of his life compiled by Leo, Rufinus, and 
Angelus, intimate companions of the saint, in 1246; 
and the celebrated legend of St. Bonaventure, which 
appeared about 1263; besides a somewhat more po- 
lemic legend called the ‘Speculum Perfectionis’’, at- 
tributed to Brother Leo, the date of which is a matter 
of controversy. There are also several important 
thirteenth-century chronicles of the order, like those 
of Jordan, Eeeleston, and Bernard of Besse, and not a 


few later works, such as the “Chronica XXIV. Gen-. 


eralium” and the “ Liber de Conformitate”, which are 
in some sort a continuation of them. It is upon these 
works that all the later biographies of Francis’s life are 
based. 

Recent years have witnessed a truly remarkable 
upgrowth of interest in the life and work of St. Fran- 
cis, more especially among non-Catholies, and Assisi 
has become in consequence the goal of a new race of 
pilgrims. This interest, for the most part literary and 
academic, is centred mainly in the study of the primi- 
tive documents relating to the saint’s history and the 
beginnings of the Franciscan Order. Although inau- 
gurated some years earlier, this movement received its 
greatest impulse from the publication in 1894 of Paul 
Sabatier’s “Vie de S. Francois”, a work which was 
almost simultaneously crowned by the French Acad- 
emy and placed upon the Index. In spite of the 
author’s entire lack of sympathy with the saint’s re- 
ligious standpoint, his biography of Francis bespeaks 
vast erudition, deep research, and rare critical insight, 
and it has opened up a new era in the study of Fran- 
ciscan sources. To further this study an International 
Society of Franciscan Studies was founded at Assisi in 
1902, the aim of which is to collect a complete library 
of works on Franciscan history and to compile a cata- 
logue of scattered Franciscan manuscripts; several 
periodicals, devoted to Franciscan documents and dis- 
cussions exclusively, have moreover been established 
in different countries. Although a large literature 
has grown up around the figure of the Poverello within 
a short time, nothing new of essential value has been 
added to what was already known of the saint. The 
energetic research work of recent years has resulted 
in the recovery of several important early texts, and 
has called forth many really fine critical studies deal- 
ing with the sources, but the most welcome feature 
of the modern interest in Franciscan origins has been the 
careful re-editing and translating of Francis’s own writ- 
ings and of nearly all the contemporary manuscript 
authorities bearing on his life. Not a few of the con- 
troverted questions connected therewith are of con- 
siderable import, even to those not especially students 
of the Franciscan legend, but they could not be made 
intelligible within the limits of the present article. It 
must suffice, moreover, to indicate only some of the 
chief works on the life of St. Francis. 

The writings of St. Francis have been published in 
“Opuscula S. P. Francisci Assisiensis” (Quaracchi, 
1904); Bohmer, ‘ Analekten zur Geschichte des Fran- 
ciscus von Assisi” (Tiibingen, 1904); U. d’Alengon, 
“Les Opuscules de 8. Francois d’ Assise” (Paris, 
1905); Robinson, “The Writings of St. Francis of 
Assisi” (Philadelphia, 1906). 

The text of the different rules is given in Seraphice Legisla- 
tionis Textus originales (Quaracchi, 1897); see also CARMICHAEL, 
The Origin of the Rule of St. Francis in Dublin Review, CXXXIV 
(1904), 357-85. The early Bulls are found in Bullar. Francis- 
canum, ed. SBARALBA, I (Rome, 1759), passim. | For the early 
legends or lives of St. Francis: S. Francisci Assis. vita et mira- 
cula, ete., auctore Fr. Thoma de Celano, ed. E. p’ ALENCON 
(Rome, 1906); tr. FerRERs-HoweEt, The Lives of St. Francis 
by Thos. of Celano (London, 1908); Trium_Soctorum S. Fran- 
crsci Legenda, ed. Fatocr (Foligno, 1898); Sauter, The Legend 


of St. Francis by the Three Companions (London, 1902); Sr. 
' Bonaventure, Legende Due de Vita S. Francisct (Quaracchi, 
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1898); tr. Sauter, The Life of St. Francis by St. Bonaventure 
(London, 1904); Speculum Perfectionis, ed, SaABATIBR (Paris, 
1898); tr. Evans, The Mirror of Perfection (London, 1898) and 
De La Warr (London, 1902). For the contemporary chroni- 
cles see: Chronica fr. Jordani, ed. BOummr (Paris, 1908); Ec- 
cLeston, De Adventu Fratrum Minorum in Angliam in Anal- 
ecta Frranciscana, I (Quaracchi, 1885), 217-57; tr. CurHBert, 
The Friars and How They Came to England (London, 1903); 
Buss, Liber de Laudibus, ed. Feuppr (Rome and Quaracchi, 
1897); Actus B. Francisci et Socitorum ejus, ed. SABATIER (Paris, 
1902); see also Chron. XXIV. Generalium in Analect. Francis., 
III (Quaracchi, 1897), 1-574; Barry. Pisanus, De Conformi- 
tate vite B. P. Francisci ad vitam D. N. Jesu Christi in Anal. 
Francis, IV (Quaracchi, 1906); Wappine, Annales Minorum, 
I-II (Rome, 1731-1732), passim; Ipmm, Seriptores Ord. Minor., 
ed. Narpreccu1A (Rome, 1906), 77-78; SuysKeNns in Acta SS., 
Il, Oct., Comm. Prev., 545 saa. 

Modern biographies. (1) By Catholics: CHatippn, Vie de S. 
Frangots (Paris, 1728); tr. Orarortans (New York, 1899); 
Papini, Storia di S. Francesco (Foligno, 1825-27); CHAvin, 
Hist. de S. Francois (Paris, 1841); PANFILo, Storia Compendiosa 
di S. Francesco (Rome, 1874-76); Eng. ae ation by Cusack, 
St. Francis and the Franciscans (New York, 1867); Lz Mon- 
NIER, Histoire de S. Frangois (Paris, 1889); tr. by a TerTIARY 
(London, 1894); Curisten, Leben des heiligen Franciscus (Inns- 
bruck, 1899); pz Cu@ranck, S, Frangots (7th ed., Paris, 1900); 
tr. O’Connor (8rd ed., London, 1901); Bazan, S. Francisco de 
Asis (new ed., Madrid, 1903). Tarpucci, Vita di S. Fran- 
cesco (Mantua, 1904); Scuntirer, Franz von Assisi (Munich, 
1905); Jorcensen, Den hellige Frans af Assisi (Copenhagen, 
1907). By Non-Catholies: Voer, Der Al. Franz von Assisi 
(Tiibingen, 1840); Hasn, Franz von Assisi (Leipzig, 1858; new 
ed., 1892); OtipHAN?, Francis of Assist (London, 1871); SaBa- 
vipR, Vie de S. Francois (Paris, 1894); tr. Houcnron (New 
York, 1894); Knox-Lirriz, St. Francis of Assist (London, 1897; 
new ed., 1904); Sroppart, Francis of Assist (London, 1903). 
What may be called the temperament of the early Franciscan 
movement is reflected in the Sacrum Commercium B. Francisci 
cum Domind Paupertate, ed. E. p’ALENGON (Rome, 1900); tr. 
CARMICHAEL, The Lady Poverty (London, 1901); and in the 
Fioretti di S. Francesco. The best Italian version of the latter 
is that of Crsare (Verona, 1822), which has been often re- 
printed; Latin text ed. Sanati=r, Floretum S. Francisci (Paris, 
1902); there are several English translations of the Fioretti, 
e. g. The Little Flower of S. Francis, ed. ARNoup (London, 
1908). For the influence of St. Francis on early Italian poetry: 
Ozanam, Les Poétes Franciscains en Italie (6th ed., Paris, 1882), 
though some of the statements it contains may now need revis- 
ion. TuHonpr’s, Franz von Assisi und die Anfainge der Kunst der 
Renaissance in Italien (new ed., Berlin, 1905) may be regarded, 
in spite of its defects from a theological standpoint, as an au- 
thority as to Francis’s artistic influence. See also Satter, 
Franciscan Legends in Italian Art (London, 1905), and Wexsr- 
LAKE, On the Authentic Portraiture of St.Francis (London, 
1897).. On the topography of S. Francis’s life: Gorr, Assisi of 
St. Francis (London, 1908); Cavanna, L’ Umbria Serafica illus- 
trata parallele alla vita di S. Francesco (Assisi, 1909). See also 
Durr Gorpon, The Story of Assisi (London, 1900), c. ii_and 
passim; DE SeLincourt, Homes of the First Franciscans (Lon- 
don, 1905); Joramnsn, Pilgrim Walks in Franciscan Italy 
(London, 1908). The chronology of St. Francis’s life is dealt 
with by Parrem, Appunti critict sulla Cronologia della vita di S. 
Francesco in Miscell. Franciscana (Foligno, 1902), I, fase. III; 
Fisupr, Der heilige Franziskus wihrend der Jahre 1219-1221 
(Fribourg, 1907); Roprnson, Chronological Difficulties in the 
Life of S. Francis in Archivum Francis. Histor. (Quaracchi, 
1908), fase. I, 23 sqq. For social aspect of Francis’s life: Du- 
Bors, St. Francis of Assist Social Reformer (New York, 1905); 
also CuTuBert, St. Francis and Modern Society in Cath. World 
(June, 1908), 299-314. ; 3 

On the sources of the history of St. Francis, the recent re- 
search movement, and its results: Lirrtn, The Sources of the 
History of S, Francis in Eng. Hist. Rev. (Oct., 1902), 643-677; 
Franciscan Literature in Edinburgh Rev. (Jan., 1904), 150 sqq.; 
Ds Kurvat, Les Sources de Histoire de S. Frangois in Bullet- 
tino Critico (Florence, 1905), three articles; Frmrens, La ques- 
tione Franciscaine in Rev. d’Hist. Ecclés. (15 Jan., 1907), saq. 
For an admirable up-to-date biographical sketch of Francis see 
Gratien, S. Frangois d’ Assise in Etudes Franciscaines (Paris, 
Oct., 1907, 359-482. A synopsis of the Brincipal books dealing 
with the life and work of Francis is given by Rosinson, A 
Short Introduction to Franciscan Literature (New York, 1907). 
Further bibliographical references of St. Francis are to be 
found in CapvaLmR, Répertoire des sources historiques du Moyen 
Age (new ed., Paris, 1905), I, 1560-1571; Hurrer, Nomenelator, 
II, 353; and under articles, Francis, Rutp or Saint; Fran- 
CISCANS; AssIsI; PorTIUNCULA; STIGMATA; etc. 

PascHaL RosInson. 


Francis of Fabriano, Buessep, priest of the Order 
of Friars Minor; b. 2 Sept., 1251; d. 22 April, 1322. 
His birth and childhood were remarkable for evident 
signs of future sanctity. He was also gifted with rare 
talents. Having successfully completed the study of 
humanities and of philosophy, he asked for admission 
ata bay set Rp convent, in 1267. Under 
the guidance of able masters he made rapid progress in . 
religious perfection. Subsequently he applied him- 
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self to the study of theology, and devoted the re- 
mainder of his life to missionary labours in his native 
town and vicinity. As missionary Blessed Francis 
has become a shining example to the preachers of the 
Seraphic Order. He wasaman of prayer and untiring 
study. In accordance with the words of the rule, 
“Ut sint examinata et casta eorum eloquia”’, he was 
deeply convinced that the friars must announce to the 
faithful only well-grounded and authentic doctrine, in 
unambiguous and carefully sifted language. Ever 
mindful of this principle, Francis logically took a 
further step which has signalized him as a far-sighted 
and truly progressive member of his order. Asa con- 
sequence of the extensive proportions theological 
studies had assumed since the time of St. Francis, the 
humble collections of biblical and patristic works, 
which were found in the early Franciscan communi- 
ties, no longer met the de- 
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Iprem, Scriptores (Rome, 1650), 115; Sparatwa, Supplementum 
(Rome, 1806), 252; Acta SS. (Venice, 1734—), April, III, 88-94. 
THoMAS PLASSMANN. 


Francis of Paula, Sarnt, founder of the Order of 
Minims; b. in 1416, at Paula, in Calabria, Italy; d. 
2 April, 1507, at Plessis, France. His parents were 
remarkable for the holiness of their lives. Remaining 
childless for some years after their marriage they had 
recourse to prayer, especially commending themselves 
to the intercession of St. Francis of Assisi. Three 
children were eventually born to them, the eldest of 
whom was Francis. When still in the cradle he 
suffered from a swelling which endangered the sight of 
one of hiseyes. His parents again had recourse to St. 
Francis of Assisi, and made a vow that their son 
should pass an entire year in the “little habit”’ of St. 

Francis in one of the con- 


mands of the student and 
preacher. Hence, Francis, 
heedless of any disapprov- 
ing voice, promptly pur- 
chased with his father’s 
money a handsome library, 
the first on an extended 
scale established in the 
order. He loved to call it 
the “best workshop in the 
convent’’, and its catalogue, 
mentioned by Wadding, 
contains numerous works 
of the Fathers, the masters 
of theology, biblical com- 
mentators, philosophers, 
mathematicians, and 
preachers, which shows that 
Francis was indeed, in this 
respect, quite abreast of his 
time. No wonder, then, 
that we find all his biogra- 
phers in accord with Mark 
of Lisbon, who styles him a 
“most learned man and re- 
nowned preacher”. Of the 
writings of Francis Venim- 
beni little has been pub- 
lished. His “Chronica 
Marchi et Fabriani”, his 
“De veritate et excellentid 
Indulgentie S. Marie de 
Portiuncula”, and the 
“Opusculum de serie et 
gestis Ministrorum Generalium”, all three probably 
forming one extensive chronicle, have unfortunately 
disappeared, save a few precious fragments bearing 
on the most salient questions of early Franciscan 
history. Besides several treatises of a philosophical, 
ascetical, and didactic character, he wrote an “Ars 
Preedicantium”, numerous “Sermons”, and a beauti- 
ful elegy on the death of St. Bonaventure. Despite 
his literary pursuits and manifold missionary occu- 
pations Francis found ample time for ascetical prac- 
tices and works of an all-embracing charity. God 
testified to the sanctity of His servant by many signs 
and miracles. His cult was approved by Pius VI in 
1775. : 

The biography of Blessed Francis was written by his nephew, 
Dominic Frssi, and other contemporary writers. Wappina 
has collected and utilized their accounts for his Annals. Puti- 
GNANI, Miscell. Francesc., X, 69 sq., enumerates the more re- 
cent pome nes of F., and recommends especially two books 
by Lure1 Tasso: Discorso laudatorio del B. Francesco Venim- 
bent Fabriano (Fabriano, 1881), and Vita del B. Francesco 
i Minori (Fabriano, 1893). The lat- 
ter contains a brief treatise by Francis, and his elegy on St. 
Bonaventure. Extracts from his Chronicle have been edited 
by Puuienant, op. cit., 69-72.—Cf. pm Crary, L'Auréole 


cut., % 
; oy ee tr. Lives of the Saints and Blessed of the three Orders of 
St. Francis (Taunton, 1882—), II, 171-175; Wappine, Annales 


_ (Rome, 1731—), III, 244, 245, IV, 276-278, 400, VI, 377-385; 
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vents of his order, a not un- 
common practice in the Mid- 
dle Ages. The child was 
immediately cured. From 
his early years Francis 
showed signs of extraordi- 
nary sanctity, and at the 
age of thirteen, being ad- 
monished by a vision of a 
Franciscan friar, he entered 
a convent of the Franciscan 
Order in order to fulfil the 
vow made by his parents. 
Here he gave great edifi- 
cation by his love of prayer 
and mortification, his pro- 
found humility, and his 
prompt obedience. At the 
completion of the year he 
went with his parents on a 
pilgrimage to Assisi, Rome, 
and other places of devo- 
tion. Returning to Paula 
he selected a retired spot on 
his father’s estate, and there 
lived in solitude; but later 
on he found a more retired 
dwelling in a cave on the 
sea coast. Here he re- 
mained alone for about six 
years giving himself to 
prayer and mortification. 
In 1435 two companions 
joined him in his retreat, 
and to accommodate them Francis caused three cells 
and a chapel to be built: in this way the new order 
was begun. The number of his disciples gradually 
increased, and about 1454, with the permission of 
Pyrrhus, Archbishop of Cosenza, Francis built a large 
monastery and church. The building of this monas- 
tery was the occasion of a great outburst of enthusi- 
asm and devotion on the part of the people towards 
Francis: even the nobles carried stones and joined in 
the work. Their devotion was increased by the many 
miracles which the saint wrought in answer to their 
prayers. The rule of life adopted by Francis and his 
religious was one of extraordinary severity. They 
observed perpetual abstinence and lived in great pov- 
erty, but the distinguishing mark of the order was 
humility. They were to seek to live unknown and 
hidden from the world. To express this character 
which he would have his disciples cultivate, Francis 
eventually obtained from the Holy See that they 
should be styled Minims, the least of all religious. In 
1474 Sixtus IV gave him permission to write a rule 
for his community, and to assume the title of Hermits 
of St. Francis: this rule was formally approved by 
Alexander VI, who, however, changed their title into 
that of Minims. After the approbation of the order, 
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Francis founded several new monasteries in Calabria 
and Sicily. He also established convents of nuns, 
and a third order for people living in the world, after 
the example of St. Francis of Assisi. 

He had an extraordinary gift of prophecy: thus he 
foretold the capture of Otranto by the Turks in 1480, 
and its subsequent recovery by the King of Naples. 
Also he was gifted with discernment of consciences. 
He was no respecter of persons of whatever rank or 
position. He rebuked the King of Naples for his ill- 
doing and in consequence suffered much persecution. 
When Louis XI was in his last illness he sent an em- 
bassy to Calabria to beg the saint to visit him. 
Francis refused to come nor could he be prevailed 
upon until the pope ordered him to go. He then went 
to the king at Plessis-les-Tours, and was with him at 
his death. Charles VIII, Louis’s successor, much ad- 
mired the saint and during his reign kept him near the 
court and frequently consulted him. This king built 
a monastery for Minims at Plessis and another at 
Rome on the Pincian Hill. The regard in which 
Charles VIII held the saint was shared by Louis XII, 
who. succeeded to the throne in 1498. Francis was 
now anxious to return to Italy, but the king would not 
permit him, not wishing to lose his counsels and direc- 
tion. The last three months of his life he spent in 
entire solitude, preparing for death. On Maundy 
Thursday he gathered his community around him and 
exhorted them especially to have mutual charity 
amongst themselves and to maintain the rigour of 
their life and in particular perpetual abstinence. The 
next day, Good Friday, he again called them together 
and gave them his last instructions and appointed a 
vicar-general. He then received the last sacraments 
and asked to have the Passion according to St. John 
read out to him, and whilst this was being read, his 
soul passed away. Leo X canonized himin 1519. In 
1562 the Huguenots broke open his tomb and found 
his body incorrupt. They dragged it forth and burnt 
it, but some of the bones were preserved by the Catho- 
lics and enshrined in various churches of his order. 
The Order of Minims does not seem at any time to 
have been very extensive, but they had houses in 
many countries. The definitive rule was approved 
in 1506 by Julius II, who also approved a rule forthe 
nuns of the order. The feast of St. Francis of Paula 
is kept by the universal Church on 2 April, the day on 
which he died. 

Acta SS., 2 April; Lives by Rouuanp (Paris, 1874), Ferranre 
(Monza, 1881), Prapr=R (Paris, 1903). See Buruer, Lives of the 
Saints, 2 April; Grry, Vies des saintes (Paris, 1885), s. v. 

FatTHER CUTHBERT. 


Francis of Vittoria, Spanish theologian; b. about 
1480, at Vittoria, province of Avila, in Old Castile; 
d. 12 August, 1546. While still young, he moved 
with his parents from their native city to Burgos, at 
that time the ordinary sojourn of the sovereigns of 
Castile. He received hisearly education in the schools 
of that place, and, on the completion of his academic 
studies, entered the Order of St. Dominic. While he 
devoted his energies to the study of the sacred sciences, 
the mastery of which made him an ornament to the 
Church, to his order, and to the universities of Spain, 
he was assiduous in the practice of piety. After his 
religious profession he was sent to the convent of St. 
James in Paris, then the chief house of studies of the 
order and affiliated with the University of Paris, 
where he made the best use of the advantages held out 
to him for the prosecution of his philosophical and 
theological studies. In 1516, he was appointed to 
teach in this convent, and it was here, in all proba- 
bility, that he had for his pupil Dominic de Soto. In 
1522, he returned to Spain and taught theology in the 
Dominican College of St. Gregory at Valladolid till 
1524, when he was appointed to the principal chair of 
theology in the University of Salamanca which he 
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held till 1544. The influence which Francis exerted 
directly in the University of Salamanca and indirectly 
in the universities of Aleal4, Coimbra, Evora, Seville, 
Valladolid, and others, forms an interesting chapter in 
the history of theology. More than any other theo- 
logian of his time, he ministered to the actual intel- 
lectual needs of the Church. Scholasticism had lost 
its former prestige, and was passing through the most 
critical period in its history. The times had changed, 
and it required a master to adapt speculative thought 
to the new conditions. The revival of theological ac- 
tivity in the Catholic universities of this period, con- 
sequent upon the doctrines of the reformers, and the 
development of theological speculation inspired Fran- 
cis to inaugurate a movement for the restoration of 
scholastic philosophy, and to give to theological science 
a purer diction and an improved literary form. With 
foresight and ability he devoted all his energies to the 
undertaking, and his success is attested by the many 
excellent theological works that were produced in 
Spain during the sixteenth century. Among his dis- 
ciples were Melchior Cano, Bartholomew Medina, 
Dominic de Soto, and Martin de Ledesma, by whose 
efforts and that of the great Carmelite teachers a new 
zest was given to the study of St. Thomas, and by 
whose aid Francis was able to extend his influence to 
the other universities of Spain. He is justly styled 
the father of the Salmantacensis School, and especially 
of the new Scholasticism. His style, simple and un- 
rhetorical, is the more noteworthy for having attained 
its simplicity in the golden age of Humanism. He 
left a large number of valuable manuscripts, but his 
only published work is the “Relectiones XII Theo- 
logice in duo libros distincte’’ (Antwerp, 1604). 
The most important of his unpublished works is his 
“Commentaria in universam Summam S. Thome’’. 

Quétir AND Ecuarp, Script. Ord. Pred., II, 128; Touron, 
Hist. des hommes illust., 1V, 55-65; Hurrer, Nomencl.; AN- 
TONIO, Bibl. hisp. Nova, I, 496; Earir in Katholik (1884), LI, 
505 sqq., 518 sqq., where a detailed description of his unpub- 
lished works is given. 

JOSEPH SCHROEDER. 


Francis Regis Clet, BLessEp, a Lazarist mission- 
ary in China; b. 1748, martyred, 18 Feb., 1820. His 
father was a merchant of Grenoble in France, his 
mother’s name was Claudine Bourquy. He was the 
tenth of fifteen children. The family was deeply reli- 
gious, several members of it having consecrated them- 
selves to God. Francis attended the Jesuit college at 
Grenoble and afterwards entered the diocesan semi- 
nary which was in charge of the Oratorians. His ex- 
tant letters in French and Latin show a cultivated 
mind. On 6 Mar., 1769, he entered the novitiate of 
the Congregation of the Mission or Lazarists, at Lyons. 
There he made his vows in 1771 and was ordained 
priest in 1773. The same year he went as professor of 
moral theology to the diocesan seminary at Annecy. 
His zeal and learning produced excellent fruits. In 
the sixteenth year of his stay at Annecy he was sent to 
Paris for the election of a superior general of the con- 
gregation. He did not return, for the new superior 
general appointed him director of the internal semi- 
nary, at the mother house in Paris. Scarcely a year had 
elapsed when the sacking of St. Lazare, on the eve of 
the taking of the Bastille, scattered his flock. Many 
of the young men returned to the dismantled house 
the next day and gathered around their director, but 
the fury of the revolution prevented their remaining. 

It was at this period that his ambition to become a 
missionary was manifested. His superior yielded to 
his desires, and he was sent to China in 1791. The 
first post assigned him was in Kiang-Si, one of the 
most destitute Christian settlements in China. He 
had great difficulty in acquiring the language, which 
he never fully mastered. The next year he was sent 


to Hou-Kouang where he laboured for 27 years. — 


Death soon deprived him of his two brother-priests, 
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and for several years he ministered alone to a vast 
district. In spite of difficulties, he succeeded in keep- 
ing up the fervour of the Christians and bringing many 
pagans into the fold. In July, 1812, his church and 
school-house were destroyed, but he escaped. In 
1818 the persecution broke out again with renewed 
fury. After several remarkable escapes from the 
searching parties, he was betrayed by a Chinese Chris- 
tian, for the 1500 dollars set on his head, and was 
taken, 16 June, 1819. He had to undergo the greatest 
cruelty for five weeks, but not a word of complaint 
escaped him. Being transferred to another prison, he 
was treated more humanely and found there Father 
Chen, a Chinese Lazarist, from whom he could receive 
the sacraments. On 1 Jan., 1820, however, sentence 
of death was passed on him. The execution took 
a 18 Feb., 1820. He was tied to a stake erected 
ike a cross, and was strangled to death, the rope hav- 
ing been relaxed twice to give him a three-fold death 
agony. He was beatified by Pope Leo XIII, 27 May, 
1900, and his feast day is on 17 February. His re- 
mains rest in the chapel of the mother house of the 
Lazarists, in Paris. His holy life and death were the 
_ inspiration of Blessed John Gabriel Perboyre, also a 
Lazarist, who was martyred in China in 1840. 

Lives by Vauris (Paris, 1853); Drmrinurip (2 vols., Paris, 
1893); Ronegst (Paris, 1900); pms Moncrsry (Paris, 1906). 
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Francis Solanus, Saint, South American mission- 
ary of the Order of Friars Minor; b. at Montilla, in the 
Diocese of Cordova, Spain, 10 March, 1549; d. at Lima, 
Peru, 14 July, 1610. His parents, Matthew Sanchez 
Solanus and Anna Ximenes, were distinguished no less 
for their noble birth than for their virtue and piety. 
When Francis was twenty years old, he was received 
into the Franciscan Order at Montilla, and after his 
ordination, seven years later, he was sent by his super- 
iors to the convent of Arifazza as master of novices. 
In 1589 he sailed from Spain for the New World, and 
having landed at Panama, crossed the isthmus and 
embarked on a vessel that was to convey him to Peru. 
His missionary labours in South America extended 
over a period of twenty years during which time he 
spared no fatigue, shrank from no sacrifice however 
great, and feared no danger that stood in the way of 
evangelizing the vast and savage regions of Tucuman 
and Paraguay. So successful, indeed, was his apos- 
tolate that he has been aptly styled the Thaumaturgus 
of the New World. Notwithstanding the number and 
difficulty of the dialects spoken by the Indians, he 
learned them all in a very short time, and it is said 
that he often addressed tribes of different tongues in 
one language and was understood by them all. Be- 
sides being engaged in active missionary work, he filled 
the office of custos of the convents of his order in Tucu- 

-man and Paraguay, and later was elected guardian of 
the Franciscan convent in Lima, Peru. In 1610, while 
preaching at Truxillo he foretold the calamities that 
were to befall that city, which was destroyed by an 
earthquake eight years later, most of the inhabitants 
oe inthe ruins. The death of St. Francis, which 

e himself had foretold, was the cause of general grief 
throughout Peru. In his funeral sermon at the burial 
of the saint, Father Sebastiani, S.J., said that “ Divine 
Providence had chosen Father Francis Solanus to be 
the hope and edification of all Peru, the example and 

lory of Lima and the splendour of the Seraphie Or- 

er”. St. Francis was beatified by Clement X, in 
1675, and canonized by Benedict XIII, in 1726. His 
feast is kept throughout the Franciscan Order on the 
twenty-fourth of July. 

__ Life of St. Francis Solanus (New York, 1888); Lxo, Lives of 
the Saints and Blessed of the Three Orders of St. Francis (Taun- 
ton, 1886), II, 509-522; Acta SS., July, V, 847-910. . 

SterHen M. Donovan. 


Francis Xavier, Sarnt, b. in the Castle of Xavier 
near Sanguesa, in Navarre, 7 April, 1506; d. on the 
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Island of Sancian near the coast of China, 2 December, 
1552. In 1525, having completed a preliminary course 
of studies in his own country, Francis Xavier went to 
Paris, where he entered the Collége de Sainte-Barbe. 
Here he met the Savoyard, Pierre Favre, and a warm 
personal friendship sprang up between them. It was 
at this same college that St. Ignatius Loyola, who was 
already planning the foundation of the Society of 
Jesus, resided for a time as a guest in 1529. He soon 
won the confidence of the two young men; first Favre 
and later Xavier offered themselves as his companions, 
and were the first to associate themselves with him in 
the formation of the Society. Four others, Lainez, 
Salmerén, Rodriguez, and Bobadilla, having joined 
them, the seven made the famous vow of Montmartre, 
15 Aug., 1534. 

After completing his studies in Paris and filling the 
post of teacher there for some time, Xavier left the city 
with his companions 15 November, 1536, and turned 
his steps to Venice, where he displayed zeal and char- 
ity in attending the sick in the hospitals. On 24 June, 
1537, he received Holy orders with St. Ignatius. The 
following year he went to Rome, and after doing apos- 
tolic work there for some months, during the spring of 
1539 he took part in the conferences which St. Ignatius 
held with his companions to prepare for the definitive 
foundation of the Society of Jesus. The order was 
approved verbally 3 September, and before the writ- 
ten approbation was secured, which was not until a 
year later, Xavier was appointed, at the earnest solici- 
tation of John III, King of Portugal, to evangelize the 
people of the East Indies. He left Rome 16 March, 
1540, and reached Lisbon about June. Here he re- 
mained nine months, giving many admirable examples 
of apostolic zeal. 

On 7 April, 1541, he embarked in a sailing vessel for 
India, and after a tedious and dangerous voyage 
landed at Goa, 6 May, 1542. The first five months he 
spent in preaching and ministering to the sick in the 
hospitals. He would go through the streets ringing a 
little bell and inviting the children to hear the word of 
God. When he had gathered a number, he would take 
them to a certain church and would there explain the 
catechism to them. About October, 1542, he started 
for the pear! fisheries of the extreme southern coast of 
the peninsula, desirous of restoring Christianity which, 
although introduced years before, had almost disap- 
peared on account of the lack of priests. He devoted 
almost three years to the work of preaching to the peo- 
ple of Western India, converting many, and reaching 
in his journeys even the Island of Ceylon. Many were 
the difficulties and hardships which Xavier had to 
encounter at this time, sometimes on account of the 
cruel persecutions which some of the petty kings of the 
country carried on against the neophytes, and again 
because the Portuguese soldiers, far from seconding 
the work of the saint, retarded it by their bad example 
and vicious habits. 

In the spring of 1545 Xavier started for Malacca. 
He laboured there for the last three months of that 
year, and although he reaped an abundant spiritual 
harvest, he was not able to root out certain abuses, 
and was conscious that many sinners had resisted his 
efforts to bring them back to God. About January, 
1546, Xavier left Malacca and went to the Molucca 
Islands, where the Portuguese had some settlements, 
and for a year and a half he preached the Gospel to the 
inhabitants of Amboyna, Ternate, Baranura, and 
other lesser islands which it has been difficult to iden- 
tify. It is claimed by some that during this expedition 
he landed on thé Island of Mindanao, and for this 
reason St. Francis Xavier has been called the first 
Apostle of the Philippines. But although this state- 
ment is made by some writers of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and in the Bull of canonization issued in 1623, it 
is said that he preached the Gospel in Mindanao, up to 
the present time it has not been proved absolutely 
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that St. Francis Xavier ever landed in the Philip- 
ines. 
: By July, 1547, he was again in Malacca. Here he 
met a Japanese called Anger (Han-Sir), from whom he 
obtained much information about Japan. His zeal 
was at once aroused by the idea of introducing Chris- 
tianity into Japan, but for the time being the affairs of 
the Society demanded his presence at Goa, whither he 
went, taking Anger with him. During the six years 
that Xavier had been working among the infidels, 
other Jesuit missionaries had arrived at Goa, sent 
from Europe by St. Ignatius; moreover some who had 
been born in the country had been received into the 
Society. In 1548 Xavier sent these missionaries to the 
principal centres of India, where he had established 


missions, so that the work might be preserved and ° 


continued. He also established a novitiate and house 
of studies, and having received into the Society Father 
Cosme de Torres, a Spanish priest whom he had met in 
the Moluceas, he started with him and Brother Juan 
Fernandez for Japan towards the end of June, 1549. 
The Japanese Anger, who had been baptized at Goa 
and given the name of Pablo de Santa Fé, accom- 
panied them. 

They landed at the city of Kagoshima in Japan, 15 
Aug., 1549. The entire first year was devoted to learn- 
ing the Japanese language and translating into Japa- 
nese, with the help of Pablo de Santa Fé, the principal 
articles of faith and short treatises which were to be 
employed in preaching and catechizing. When he was 
able to express himself, Xavier began preaching and 
made some converts, but these aroused the ill will of 
the bonzes, who had him banished from the city. 
Leaving Kagoshima about August, 1550, he pene- 
trated to the centre of Japan, and preached the Gospel 
in some of the cities of southern Japan. Towards the 
end of that year he reached Meaco, then the principal 
city of Japan, but he was unable to make any headway 
here because of the dissensions then rending the coun- 
try. He retraced his steps to the centre of Japan, and 
during 1551 preached in some important cities, form- 
ing the nucleus of several Christian communities, 
which in time increased with extraordinary rapidity. 

After working about two years and a half in Japan 
he left this mission in charge of Father Cosme de 
Torres and Brother Juan Fernandez, and returned to 
Goa, arriving there at the beginning of 1552. Here 
domestic troubles awaited him. Certain disagree- 
ments between the superior, who had been left in 
charge of the missions, and the rector of the college, 
had to be adjusted. This, however, being arranged, 
Xavier turned his thoughts to China, and began to 
plan an expedition there. During his stay in Japan he 
had heard much of the Celestial Empire, and though 
he probably had not formed a proper estimate of its 
extent and greatness, he nevertheless understood how 
wide a field it afforded for the spread of the light of the 
Gospel. With the help of friends he arranged a com- 
mission or embassy to the Sovereign of China, ob- 
tained from the Viceroy of India the appointment of 
ambassador, and in April, 1552, he left Goa. At 
Malacca the party encountered difficulties because the 
influential Portuguese disapproved of the expedition, 
but Xavier knew how to overcome this opposition, and 
in the autumn he arrived in a Portuguese vessel at the 
small island of Sancian near the coast of China. While 
planning the best means for reaching the mainland, 
he was taken ill, and as the movement of the vessel 
seemed to aggravate his condition, he was removed to 
the land, where a rude hut had been built to shelter 
ee In these wretched surroundings he breathed his 
ast 

It is truly a matter of wonder that one man in the 
short space of ten years (6 May, 1542—2 Dec., 1552) 
could have visited so many countries, traversed so 
many seas, preached the Gospel to so many nations, 
and converted so many infidels. The incomparable 
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apostolic zeal which animated him, and the stupend- 
ous miracles which God wrought through him, explain 
this marvel, which has no equal elsewhere. The list of 
the principal miracles may be found in the Bull of 
canonization. St. Francis Xavier is considered the 
greatest missionary since the time of the Apostles, and 
the zeal he displayed, the wonderful miracles he per- 
formed, and the great number of souls he brought to 
the light of the true Faith, entitle on to this distine- 
tion. He was canonized with St. atius in 1622, 
although on account of the death a regory XV, the 
Bull of canonization was not published until the fol- 
lowing year. 

The body of the saint is still enshrined at Goa in the 
church which formerly belonged to the Society. In 
1614 by order of Claudius Acquaviva, General of the 
Society of Jesus, the right arm was severed at the 
elbow and conveyed to Rome, where the present altar 


was erected to receive it in the church of the Gest. 
Monumenta Xaveriana ex autographis vel ex antiquioribus 
exemplis collecta(Madrid,1899—-1900), a collection of all the letters 
of the saint and his earliest biography, by VALIGNANO, hitherto 
unpublished; Ponanco, Vita Ignatii Loiole et rerum ‘Soctetatis 
Jesu historia (Madrid, 1894); Cros, Saint Frangots-Xavier de 
la Compagnie de Jésus (Toulouse, 1894); AstrAin, Historia de 
la Compania de Jestis en la Asistencia de Espavia (Madrid, 1902); 
ieee The Life and Letters of St. Francis Xavier (London, 
1902). 
Antonio ASTRAIN. 


Franck, Kaspar, theologian and controversialist; 
b. at Ortrand, Saxony, 2 Nov., 1543; d. at Ingolstadt, 
12 March, 1584. His parents were Lutherans and his 
early religious instruction filled him with enthusi- 
asm for the new doctrine. His earnest desire for the 
conversion of his country led him to choose the min- 
istry as his field of labour, and such was his zeal and 
success as a preacher that Count Ladislaus of Haag, 
who had but recently introduced the reformed faith 
into his province, invited him to his court. The pre- 
mature death, however, of Ladislaus prevented Franck 
from carrying out the proposed plans of reform. Duke 
Albert, the successor of Ladislaus, resolved to restore 
the Catholic religion, and to that end called to his 
assistance the famous convert and preacher, Martin 
Hisengrein. His intercourse with Eisengrein soon led 
Franck to see the errors of the new creed. In 1566, he 
matriculated at the University of Ingolstadt, devoted 
himself to the study of the Fathers and the early 
Christian Church, and on 25 Jan., 1568, made a formal 
profession of the Catholic Faith. Albert, Tecognizing 
him as a man of great usefulness in reclaiming to the 
Faith many strayed souls, obtained from Pius V a 
dispensation to have him ordained a priest. Before 
beginning his missionary labours, he published a work 
setting forth the reasons and justification of his return 
to the ancient faith; “ Klare vnd Griindtliche vrsa- 
chen Warumb M. Caspar Franck Von der Sect, zu 
der allgemainen Christlichen vnd Rémischen Kirchen 
getreten” (Ingolstadt, 1568); the same in Latin, “Di- 
lucida expositio justissimarum causarum”, etc. His 
apostolic labours in Haag and Kraiburg were crowned 
with success. In 1572, he was again in the University 
of Ingolstadt, pursuing his theological studies, and the 
f ollowing year he was appointed its rector, which office 
he again held later for several consecutive terms. On 
the oceasion of the General Jubilee in 1575, he set out 
for Rome, won at Siena the doctorate in theology, and 
shortly afterwards Gregory XIII conferred on him the 
title of Prothonotary Apostolic and Comes Lateranen- 
sis. His vast erudition, zeal, and power of penetration 
place him on the long list of ‘learned men who directed 
the destiny of the University of Ingolstadt during the 
sixteenth century. His polemical writings manifest 
earnest and painstaking labour and an intimate famil- 
jarity with patristic literature. Among his more im- 
portant works may be mentioned: “Brevis et Pia 


Institutio de puro verbo Dei et clara S. Evangelii_ 


luce” (Ingolstadt, 1571); “Tractatus de ee: 
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legitima et apostolica vocatione sacerdotum et con- 
cionatorum”, etc. (Ingolstadt, 1571); “Casparis 
Franci de externo, visibili et hierarchico, Ecclesize 
Catholice sacerdotio”, etc. (Cologne, 1575); ‘“Cata- 
logus hxreticorum” (Ingolstadt, 1576); ‘“ Explicatio 
totius historiz Passionis et Mortis Domini”, etc. 
(Ingolstadt, 1572); “Fundamentum Catholice Fidei 


contra Schmidelin” (Ingolstadt, 1578). 

RAss, Die Convertiten seit der Reformation (1866), II, 15-84; 
Hourtrer, Nomenclator; Mepernx, Annales Ingolstad. (Ingol- 
stadt, 1782), I, 312 and II, 90 sqq. 

JOSEPH SCHROEDER. 


Franco, Antipopr. See Boniracs VII, ANTIPOPE. 


Franco, Giovanni Bartista (frequently known as 
It Semotet), Italian historical painter and etcher, b. 
at Udine in 1510; d. at Venice in 1580. He studied in 
Rome, giving special attention to the works of Michel- 
angelo, and taking great interest in designing alle- 
eer decorations on a large scale. He worked with 

asari in carrying out some decorative work in a pal- 
ace for Ottaviano de’ Medici, but is better known for 
his portraits of the Medici family, which were, how- 
ever, to a great extent copies from the works of other 
men. His designsformajolica were of importance and 
were executed for the Duke of Urbino; but perhaps he 
is better remembered for his etchings, of which there 
are over a hundred, than for any other works. He is 
said to have been instructed in the art of etching 
by Mare’ Antonio, and his plates are marked B.F. V.F. 
(Battista Franco Venetus Fecit). They are not par- 
ticularly attractive, as their execution is somewhat 
mechanical, but there is a certain light and easy spirit 
about them by which they can be recognized. About 
half the number are original works, the others being 
derived from paintings by Raphael, Titian, and others. 


Vasari, Le Vite dei pittori (Florence, 1878-1885); Micuie11, 
Notizie d’ Opera di disegno (Bologna, 1884). 


GEORGE CHARLES WILLIAMSON. 


Frank, MicHarut Sraismunpb, Catholic artist and 
rediscoverer of the lost art of glass-painting; b. 1 June, 
1770, at Nuremberg; d. at Munich, 16 January, 
1847. His father was a dealer in provisions, living 
in comfortable circumstances, who destined his boy 
to become his successor in business. But these plans 
were thwarted by Sigismund’s passionate fondness for 
art. The mother, without her husband’s knowledge, 
had him instructed in drawing in the local academy, 
an institution of moderate merit. Young Frank’s 
progress was so marked as to astonish his friends. 

Having lost his father in early youth, Frank was 
apprenticed to his godfather Neubert, who carried on 
at Nuremberg the business of lacquering and decor- 
ating wooden boxes and caskets. His progress in this 
work was rapid, but he stayed less than a year with 
Neubert. After returning to the house of his. mother, 
who had married a second time, he once more en- 
thusiastically devoted himself to the study of drawing, 
meantime painting boxes for other manufacturers at 


Nuremberg and earning enough to pay his expenses. - 


On completing his twenty-first year his parents in- 
duced him against his inclination to wed Marie H. 
Blechkoll, the daughter of an hotel-keeper who brought 
him as her dowry the inn Zur Himmelsleiter which 
exists to this day. But Frank was not born to be an 
innkeeper. He continued his art studies while his wife 
managed the hotel. However, he now turned his 
attention to painting porcelain, to which art one of his 

uests, the skilful porcelain-painter Trost, had intro- 

uced him. His success was immediate, and when, 
after a married life of five years, his wife died, he sold 
the hotel and established a porcelain factory. The 
undertaking, which brought him a good income, led 


_ him to travel in Austria, antiee and Turkey; at 
se 


Vienna he made the acquaintance of several prominent 


eit, under whose instruction he perfected himself 
as a colourist. 
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At the beginning of the nineteenth century, how- 
ever, when Western Germany repeatedly became the 
scene of French invasions, Frank’s business interests 
suffered severely. It was then that his attention was 
turned in a wholly new direction. At the shop of a 
business friend named Wirth he met an Englishman 
to whom Wirth sold some fragments of ancient col- 
oured glass for what seemed to Frank a large sum. 
On inquiry he found that the high price paid was due 
to the fact that the art of painting in glass which had 
been coloured while molten—an art which had pro- 
duced so many of the magnificent church and palace 
windows during the Middle Ages and the early Renais- 
sance—had been entirely lost during the eighteenth 
century. Frank determined to recover the lost secret 
of this art. Unaided and untaught, he toiled for sev- 
eral years to accomplish his purpose; his savings fast 
disappeared, and his success seemed more and more 
doubtful. His friends expressed fears that he would 
become a financial and mental wreck, and urged him 
to give up his fruitless efforts. But Frank persevered, 
and in 1804 there came a turn in his fortunes. He had 
found at last the method of producing coloured glass 
which he had so long sought. His first commission 
was to paint the coat of arms of the Rhenish Count 
Schenk, for his chapel at Greifenstein in Franconia. 
When this glass-painting was seen by the travelling 
agent of a London art house named Rauh, a Nurem- 
berger like Frank himself, he recognized at once that 
Frank’s work was practically the same as the ancient 
glass-painting, the secret of which had been lost. He 
hastened to Nuremberg, saw Frank, and made busi- 
ness arrangements with him. Frank now made several 
hundred pieces for the English market, some of which 
made their way to Philadelphia and Baltimore. But 
the disappearance of Rauh in 1807 put an end to 
Frank’s prosperity and might have had serious con- 
sequences had not King Maximilian I of Bavaria be- 
come the artist’s patron (1808). So favourable was 
the impression made on the king by Frank’s execution 
of the royal Bavarian coat of arms that the monarch 
not only paid him generously, but turned over to him 
for factory purposes the building called the Zwinger, 
in Nuremberg. Henceforth Frank produced many 
works for King Maximilian, such as the “Circum- 
cision’’, after Heinrich Goltzius; the “ Nativity’’, after 
Bolzwerth; the “Passion’’, six parts after Lucas van 
Leyden; the Mosque of Cordova; “St. Barbara’’, after 
Holbein; the “Judgment of Solomon”’, after Raphael; 
the “Magi”, after Rubens. For King Louis I, also, 
Frank executed many commissions, especially the glass 
decorations of the cathedral of Ratisbon. 

In 1818 Maximilian appointed Frank painter in 
glass at the royal porcelain factory in Munich, with a 
salary of 800 florins annually. When, in-1827, Maxi- 
milian’s successor established the royal institute for 
glass-painting, Frank was entrusted with all the ar- 
rangements and with the technical management, par- 
ticularly with the preparation of the colours to be 
used and the manufacture of the coloured glass plates. 
He was also charged with instructing assistants in the 
secrets of his craft. Here he worked until 1840 when 
he retired with an annual pension of 1200 florins. 

He was the father of many children, of whom the 
most prominent is the well-known historical painter 
Julius Frank. Among his friends were the great physi- 
cist Fraunhofer and the Viennese glass-painter Mohn, 
who bore enthusiastic testimony to the excellence of 
Frank’s colouring, especially his reds and his flesh 


colour. 
Mitteilungen des Verbandes deutscher Glasmalereit (Munich, 
1907); von ScHADEN in his Skizzen (Munich, 1829). ; 
CHarLEs G. HerBERMANN. 


Frankenberg, JoHanN HEINRICH, GRAF VON, 
Archbishop of Mechlin (Malines), Primate of Belgium, 
and cardinal; b. 18 September, 1726, at Gross-Glogau, 
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Silesia; d. at Breda, 11 June, 1804. He belonged to an 
ancient family devotedly attached to the House of 
Hapsburg, and which remained so after the conquest of 
Silesia by Frederick II (1740). Although he was the 
sole male heir of his family and assured of the protection 
of the Empress Maria Theresa, he decided, when quite 
young, to become a priest. He attended the Jesuit 
college of his native city, went later to the University 
of Breslau, and thence to the German College at 
Rome, where he obtained the degrees of Doctor of 
Theology, and of Canon Law, and was ordained a 
priest 10 August, 1749. On his return to Austria, he 
was made coadjutor to the Bishop of Gérz in Carni- 
ola (1750-54), dean of the collegiate church of All 
Saints at Prague (1754), later of that of Sts. Cosmas 


and Damian at Alt-Bunzlau in Bohemia (1756), and 


finally Archbishop of Mechlin and primate of the Aus- 
trian Low Countries on 27 May, 1759. In this ex- 
alted post, as in those which he had previously occu- 
pied, his life was an example of every private and pub- 
lic virtue. It was not long before he was called on to 
defend the dignity and independence of his office 
against the Austrian Government, which, even under 
Maria Theresa, was foreshadowing the petty tyranny 
of Joseph II. Despite his great devotion to Maria 
Theresa, he more than once resisted the improper 
exactions of her ministers, who wished him to grant 
Lenten dispensations according to their pleasure, and 
interfered in the most annoying manner in matters 
that pertained exclusively to ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion. He enjoyed, however, the personal favour of 
Maria Theresa, who sought to have him made Arch- 
bishop of Vienna, and in 1778 exerted herself to the 
uttermost to obtain for him the eardinal’s hat. The 
situation changed with the accession of Joseph II, a 
disciple of the “philosophers” and imbued with the 
principles of an “enlightened despotism”. This em- 
peror began that politico-ecclesiastical system, known 
as Josephinism, which meant substantially the abso- 
lute supremacy of the State. Each imperial en- 
croachment on the inalienable rights of the Church 
was opposed by Frankenberg with commendable 
fortitude, and yet in a gentle manner and with such 
respect for the civil authority that the cardinal 
brought upon himself the bitter reproaches of such 
unflinching zealots as the ex-Jesuits, Feller and De- 
doyar. His protests, however, were met by the 
Government in an ill-humoured and disdainful way. 
It affected, indeed, to pay no attention tothem. The 
most serious of the conflicts was that which broke out 
with regard to the General Seminary, founded at Lou- 
vain in 1786 by the emperor, and to which he ordered 
the bishops to send their students, closing at the same 
time their diocesan seminaries. The heretical teach- 
ing of the professors in this new institution, and the 
avowed purpose of using it as an instrument of eccle- 
siastical reform and a weapon against “ultramontan- 
ism”, soon provoked among the students an agitation 
that ended in a general dispersion. The irritated 
emperor, forthwith, summoned the cardinal to 
Vienna to intimidate him by means, as he wrote to 
Kaunitz, “of those vigorous and unanswerable argu- 
ments of which you know so well how to make use”. 
Ill, bereft of his advisers, threatened with indefinite 
detention at a great distance from his diocese; reared, 
moreover, in those principles of respect for the soy- 
ereign power, which to us seem so exaggerated, the 
cardinal consented to sign a rather equivocal declara- 
tion, in which he stated that he was convinced of his 
obligation to conform to the imperial decrees “rela- 
tive to the General Seminary’’, but reserved to him- 
self the right to appeal to the emperor in cases where 
the eternal salvation of souls appeared to him to be 
imperilled. 

On his return to Belgium, Frankenberg regained 
his former energy. He felt himself upheld by the 
_ardent Catholic spirit of the nation, and announced to 
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the Government that his conscience would not permit 
him to concur in the establishment of the General 
Seminary. Despite all threats, he thenceforth re- 
mained firm. The emperor called on him to express 
his opinion on the doctrines then taught at the Gen- 
eral Seminary, whereupon the cardinal condemned 
that teaching in his “Declaration”—a document 
which created a profound impression throughout Bel- 
gium. The country was already disturbed by insur- 
rectionary movements, and the Government was 
obliged to close the General Seminary. It was too 
late, however, to repress the rebellious agitation. 
The Government sought, therefore, to make the car- 
dinal responsible for it, and wished to place him under 
arrest. From his place of refuge, the cardinal pro- 
tested against the accusation: “I take heaven and 
earth to witness”’, said he, “that I have had no share 
or influence whatever in this insurrection. The entire 
Netherlands will bear witness to this fact and do me 
justice in this respect.” The Government, finding it 
necessary to abandon the criminal process it had be- 
gun against the cardinal, exhibited a conciliatory 
temper. In the meantime, however, the revolution 
broke out. The new administration found him 
friendly, and he was henceforth officially a member of 
the States-General. At the same time he held aloof 
from purely political discussions and confined himself 
to recommending political union. He received with 
submission and respect the re-establishment of the 
Austrian Government, to which he had always been 
attached. On the arrival of the French he had to 
undergo new trials. He refused the pension which 
the Government wished to grant him in compensation 
for the suppression of his revenue, declared his opposi- 
tion to the oath exacted of the clergy, and was finally 
brutally expelled from Belgium (1797). He retired to 
Emmerich in Prussia, where, aged, sick, and poor, he 
lived on the charity of his flock, and continued to warn 
them against those ecclesiastics who had taken the 
oath. His apostolic courage and his constancy in 
these trials elicited solemn eulogies from both Pius VI 
and Pius VII. In deference to the pope’s request and 
to render possible the execution of the concordat, he 
resigned, 20 November, 1801, the Archbishoprie of 
Mechlin. Driven from Emmerich by the King of 
Prussia at the instance of the French Government, 
which affected to regard him as a conspirator, he re- 
tired to Borken in the territory of Minster (1801), 
and, after the suppression of this principality, to 
Breda, where he died. His courage, self-abnegation, 
and patience in the face of persecution and adversity 
make him one of the noblest figures of the Catholic 


episcopate during the eighteenth century. 

CuaEssens, Histoire des Archevéques de Malines (Louvain, 
1881); VerHArnceEN, Le Cardinal de Frankenberg, archevéque de 
Malines (Bruges, Lille, 1890). 
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Frankfort, Councit oF, convened in the summer 
of 794, “by the grace of God, authority of the pope, 
and command of Charlemagne” (can. i), and attended 
by the bishops of the Frankish kingdom, Italy, and 
the province of Aquitania, and even by ecclesiastics 
from England. The council was summoned prima- 
rily for the condemnation of Adoptionism (q. v.). 
According to the testimony of contemporaries two 
papal legates were present, Theophylact and Stephen, 
representing Pope Adrian I. After an allocution b 
Charlemagne, the bishops drew up two One E 
against the Adoptionists, one containing arguments 
from patristic writings; the other, arguments from 
Scripture, The first was the “Libellus sacrosylla- 
bus”, written by Paulinus, Patriarch of Aquileia, in 
the name of the Italian bishops; the second was the 
“Epistola Synodica”, addressed to the bishops of 
Spain by those of Germany, Gaul, and Aquitania. In 
the first of its San hse canons the council condemned 
Adoptionism, and in the second repudiated the See- 
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ond Council of Nicwa (787), which, according to the 
faulty Latin translation of its Acts (see CAROLINE 
Books), seemed to decree that the same kind of 
worship should be paid to images as to the Blessed 
Trinity, though the Greek text clearly distinguishes 
between Aarpela and mpocktverts. The remaining 
fifty-four canons dealt with metropolitan jurisdiction, 
monastic discipline, superstition, ete. 

Heres, Kirchengesch., III (Freiburg, 1877), 678 sqq.; Her- 
GENROTHER-Kirscu, Kirchengesch.—The Libellus sacrosyllabus 
may be found in P. L., XCIX, 151 sq., or in Manst, Coll. conc., 
XI, 833; and the Epistola synodica in P. 

L., CI, 1331 sq., or in Mawnst., Coll. conc., 
XIII, 883 sq.—The canons of the council 
are given in P. L., XCVII. 

Leo A. Katty. 


Frankfort-on-the-Main, formerly 
the scene of the election and corona- 
tion of the German emperors, is 
situated in the administrative district 
of Wiesbaden, in the Prussian prov- 
ince of Hesse-Nassau; it lies on 
both sides of the Main, twenty-four 
miles above its confluence with the 
Rhine at Mainz. On 1 December, 
1905, the city had a population of 
334,978, of whom 105,814 were Cath- 
olics, and 23,476 Jews. 

Frankfort is partly under the ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction of the Diocese 
of Limburg, and partly under that 
of Fulda. For the care of souls, the 
city is divided into six parishes; of 
these the city-parish proper is sub- 
divided into six independent ec- 
clesiastical districts, and one curacy; 


church of their own. Of the twenty- 
five Catholic churches and chapels in Frankfort, the 
most important is the cathedral of St. Bartholomew, in 
which the elections and coronations of the German 
emperors were held; it stands on the site formerly 
occupied by the church of the Saviour (Salvator- 
kirche), which was built by Louis the German (850- 
75), and rebuilt in 1239, in Gothic style, and the name 
changed to St. Bartholomew. Between 1315 and 
1338 the choir was re- 
modelled, and the tran- 
sept in 1346; the famous 
tower (Pjarrturm) was 
added between 1415 and 
1512. After the confla- 
gration of 1867, the whole 
church was restored by 
Denzinger, the architect 
of the Ratisbon cathedral 
(1869-80), and the tower 
completed. (See “Der 
Kaiserdom zu Frankfurt 
a. M.”, Frankfort, 1907.) 
Noteworthy also are the 
church of St. Leonard, a 
Gothic hall church (i. e. 
with aisles, but without 
clerestories), with five naves, erected between the thir- 
teenth and the sixteenth century; the church of the 
Teutonic Knights (Deutschordenskirche), dedicated in 
1309, rebuilt 1748-50, and restored 1883; and the Gothic 
church of Our Lady (Liebfrauenkirche), built 1325-1509. 
The care of souls isin charge of 31 secular priests. The 
religious orders and congregations represented in the 
city are: Capuchins (5 fathers and 3 brothers), Brothers 
of fey, rsulines, Handmaids of Christ, and Sisters 
of the Poor of St. Francis from the mother-house at 
Aachen. The Catholic schools include 1 high school 
for boys, 2 high schools for girls, 1 institute for teach- 
ers, 8 elementary schools, 3 homes for children, 5 
knitting- and sewing-schools. Of the 10 Catholic 
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the Catholic soldiers have a military Cathedral of St. Bartholomew, Frank- 
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benevolent institutions and foundations, mention may 
be made of the almshouse (founded 1593), the Catho- 
lic home for girls, the working-women’s home, and the 
children’s home; among the hospitals under Catholic 
direction are that of the Brothers of Mercy, the hos- 
pice of the Brothers of Mercy, and the hospital of St. 
Elizabeth, under the Sisters of Mercy. The most im- 
portant of the numerous Catholic associations (about 
70) are: the Boniface Association, the Catholic Char- 
ity Association, the Elizabeth Society, the Society of 
St. Vincent de Paul, the Catholic 
Journeymen’s Union, the Merchants’ 
Union, the Workmen’s Union, the 
People’s Union of Catholic Germany 
(Volksverein), the Congregation of 
Mary for Girls, ete. (See ‘ Handbuch 
fiir die Katholiken von Frankfurt a. 
M.”, Frankfort, 1903.) : 
Recent excavations have confirmed 
the belief that the present cathedral 
stands on the site of a Roman fort, 
built during the reign of Domitian by 
the Fourteenth Legion, and that a 
Roman settlement grew up about it. 
During the reign of Hadrian the 
fortress was abandoned, but the set- 
tlement continued to grow, and to- 
wards the end of the third century 
was seized by the Germans, first by 
the Alamanni, and later by the 
Franks. The earliest mention of this 
colony occurs in Einhard’s annals 
for 793, where it is called Villa Fran- 
conofurt. In 794 an important im- 
perial and ecclesiastical council was 
convened here in the royal palace. 
Of the German kings, Louis the Pious 
(814-40) and more especially Louis the German often 
used Frankfort as the royal residence; in the year of 
the latter’s death, it is designated as principalis sedes 
orientalis regni. Louis the German built the church 
of the Saviour, later the cathedral, and founded the 
chapter of St. Bartholomew, consisting of one abbot 
and twelve priests. During the tenth century Frank- 
fort declined in importance; in the year 1007 it was a 
public village of the em- 
pire without fortifica- 
tions, a villa dominica 
or indominicata, which, 
however, was inhabited 
by freemen, as well as by 
serfs. During the twelfth 
century it rose to the 
rank of a city; between 
1127 and 1142 the first 
city wall was built; by 
1150 Frankfort had a 
tribunal of its own; in 
1172 it was made a mu- 
nicipality (municipium) ; 
and in 1219 was removed 
from the jurisdiction of 
the king. Trade and in- 
dustry received a powerful impetus; the Frankfort 
fair became one of the most important of Germany; 
the city gradually acquired control of the territory 
round about, and played an important réle in the po- 
litical struggles, particularly as a member of the Con- 
federation of the Rhine. Louis the Bavarian (1314- 
47), whom Frankfort supported in his conflicts with 
the Holy See, notwithstanding a papal interdict, 
granted the city important prerogatives. The Golden 
Bull of Charles IV (1346-78) constituted Frankfort 
the legal electoral city of the German emperors; the 
city had already been the scene of the election of ten 
monarchs, between 1147 and 1300. After 1356 thirty- 
seven German emperors were elected at Frankfort, 
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where, after Maximilian II, the coronation ceremony 
also took place, instead of at Aachen. A celebrated 
description of this ceremony is to be found in 
Goethe’s “ Wahrheit und Dichtung”. The unfortu- 
nate difficulties between Frankfort and the electoral 
princes of the Palatinate and the nobles of the Merge 
in 1389, reduced the city to great straits, but could 
not shatter its power. Internal dissensions, like the 
insurrection of the guilds (1358-66) and the uprisings 
between 1389 and 1408, were finally brought to an end 
by the victory of the ruling families. 

The Reformation found speedy acceptance among 
the majority of the city council and the middle classes, 
chiefly owing to the strained relations which the un- 
just distribution of taxes had brought about between 
the clergy and people. In 1525 the doctrines of. 
Luther were preached in Frankfort for the first time; 
in 1533, by command of the council, Catholic services 
were entirely suspended for some time; finally, after 
1548, of the three Catholic chapters only that of St. 
Bartholomew, with the cathedral, remained in pos- 
session of the Catholics. On the defeat of the Smal- 
kaldic League (1546), which Frankfort had joined in 
1536, the city was forced to surrender to an imperial 
army and pay 80,000 gold gulden. During the revolt 
of Maurice of Saxony (1552) against Charles V, 
Frankfort supported the emperor and withstood a 
siege by his enemies. During the succeeding decades 
the city gained in prosperity what it lost in political 
prestige. A serious danger, however, menaced it in 
the revolt of the middle classes against the misrule of 
the patricians (1612-16), headed by the pastry-cook 
and gingerbread-baker, Vincenz Fettmilch. This 
shook the city government to its very foundations, 
and only ended with the decapitation of seven of the 
leaders, and the victory of the ruling families who re- 
tained their supremacy until the dissolution of the 
German Empire. During the Thirty Years War the 
citizens were decimated by famine and plague, par- 
ticularly in 1635, and the city suffered severely from 
Louis XIV’s wars of conquest. Frankfort was in- 
vested by the French (1759-62) during the Seven 
Years War, and likewise during the Revolutionary 
period (1792 and 1795). By the Imperial Delegates 
Enactment (1803) Frankfort was declared a free neu- 
tral city of the empire, and at the same time all mon- 
asteries, with the exception of the property of the Teu- 
tonic Knights, were secularized. After the dissolu- 
tion of the German Empire, the city was granted to 
Karl Dalberg, previously Elector of Mainz, and in 
1810 was made the capital of the Grand Duchy of 
Frankfort. Under Dalberg’s mild rule, Christians of 
all denominations were granted equal recognition, and 
the year 1811 was marked by the emancipation of the 
Jews. The Vienna Congress made Frankfort a free 
imperial city of the new German Confederation and 
the seat of the Federal Diet, which meant for the city 
great political prestige and brilliant possibilities from 
a social point of view. Beginning in 1818 various 
conferences were held at Frankfort to make some ar- 
rangement with the Holy See for the ecclesiastical 
reorganization of the states represented; these were 
Baden, Wiirtemberg, Hesse-Cassel, Hesse-Darmstadt, 
Nassau, Frankfort, Hohenzollern-Heckingen, Hohen- 
zollern-Sigmaringen, and others. Negotiations cover- 
ing several years finally resulted in the erection of the 
province of the Upper Rhine (Oberrheinische Kirchen- 
provinz). The Frankfort Riot of 1833 presented some 
serious aspects for the city; the proceedings of the 
Federal Diet against the press and the whole system 
of unions and associations gave rise to a revolutionary 
movement, which the Diet undertook to suppress. 
After the attempted insurrection had been easily put 
down, the city had to maintain, at its own expense, 
a Prusso-Austrian garrison from 1833 to 1842. In 
1848-49 Frankfort was the seat of the Vorparlament 
(a provisional assembly preparatory to the National 
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Assembly) and the German National Assembly, and 
in 1863 of the German Fiirstentag (Diet of Princes). 
Frankfort having voted in the Federal Diet against 
Prussia (14 June, 1866), on 16 July the city was in- 
vested by the Prussians and condemned to pay a 
heavy fine, and on 8 October was annexed to the 
Prussian Monarchy. At Frankfort the peace between 
France and Germany was signed, 10 May, 1871. 
Under Prussian rule the city has attained a high com- 
mercial and industrial importance. 

Ritter, Hvangelisches Denkmal der Stadt Frankfurtam Mayn 
(Frankfort, 1726); Kircuner, Gesch. der Stadt Frankfurt 
(Frankfort, 1807-10); von Ficuarp, Entstehung der Reichs- 
stadt Frankfurt (Frankfort, 1819); Krixex, Frankfurter Bir- 
gerzwiste und Zustinde im M. A, (Frankfort, 1862); IprEM, 
Gesch. von Frankfurt a. M. (Frankfort, 1871); Fanssen, Frank- 
furts Reichscorrespondent, 1376-1519, part III (Freiburg, 18638- 
73); Frankfurt und seine Bauten herausgegeben vom Architekten- 
und Ingenieurverein (Frankfort, 1886); Bicurr, Die Bevélker- 
ung von Frankfurt a. M.im 14. und 15, Jahrh, (Tiibingen, 1886); 
WEBER AND DierenBacu, Zur Reformationsgesch. der Reichs- 
stadt Frankfurt a. M. (Frankfort, 1895); Horne, Geschichte 
von Frankfurt a. M. (Frankfort, 1902); Borumer-Lau, Codex 
diplomaticus Menofrancofurtanus (2 vols., 1901, 1905); Neues 
Archiv fiir Frankfurts Gesch. und Kunst (Frankfort); Mitteil- 
ungen des Vereins fiir Gesch. und Altertumskunde in Frankfurt 
a, M. (Frankfort, 1860—). 
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Franks, THE, were a confederation formed in West- 
ern Germany of a certain number of ancient barba- 
rian tribes who occupied the right shore of the Rhine 
from Mainz to the sea. Their name is first mentioned 
by Roman historians in connexion with a battle fought 
against this people about the year 241. In the third 
century some of them crossed the Rhine and settled in 
Belgic Gaul on the banks of the Meuse and the Scheldt, 
and the Romans had endeavoured to expel them from 
the territory. Constantius Chlorus and his descendants 
continued the struggle, and, although Julian the Apos- 
tate inflicted a serious defeat on them in 359, he did 
not succeed in exterminating them, and eventually 
Rome was satisfied to make them her more or less 
faithful allies. After their overthrow by Julian the 
Apostate, the Franks of Belgium, becoming peaceful 
settlers, appear to have given the empire no further 
trouble, satisfied with having found shelter and suste- 
nance on Roman soil. They even espoused Rome’s 
cause during the great invasion of 406, but were over- 
powered by the ruthless hordes who devastated Bel- 
gium and overran Gaul and a part of Italy and Spain. 
Thenceforth the Belgian provinces ceased to be under 
the control of Rome and passed under the rule of the 
Franks. 

When they first attracted attention in history the 
Franks were established in the northern part of 
Belgic Gaul, in the districts where their Germanic 
dialect is still spoken. Gregory of Tours tells us that 
their chief town was Dispargum, which is perhaps 
Tongres, and that they were under a family of kings 
distinguished by their long hair, which they allowed to 
flow over their shoulders, while the other Frankish war- 
riors had the back of the head shaved. This family 
was known as the Merovingians, from the name of one 
of its members, to whom national tradition had as- 
cribed a sea-god as ancestor. Clodion, the first king of 
this dynasty known to history, began his series of con- 
quests in Northern Gaul about the year 430. He pene- 
trated asfar as Artois, but was driven back by Aetius, 
who seems to have succeeded in keeping him on 
friendly terms with Rome. In fact, it seems that his 
son Meroveeus fought with the Romans against Attila 
on the Mauriac plains. Childeric, son of Meroveus, 
also served the empire under Count Aigidius and sub- 
sequently under one Paul, whom he assisted in 
repelling the Saxons from Angers. Childeric died at 
Tournai, his capital, where his tomb was found in 
1653 (Cochet, Le tombeau de Childéric, Paris, 1859). 
But Childeric did not transmit to his son Clovis, who 
succeeded him in 481, the entire inheritance left by 
Clodion. The latter seems to have reigned over all the 
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Cis-Rhenish Franks, and the monarchy was divided 
among his descendants, although the exact time of the 
division is not known. There were now two Frankish 
groups: the Ripuarians, who occupied the banks of 
the Rhine and whose kings resided at Cologne, and the 
Salians who had established themselves in the Low 
Countries. The Salians did not form a single kingdom; 
besides the Kingdom of Tournai there were kingdoms 
with centres at Cambrai and Tongres. Their sover- 
eigns, both Salian and Ripuarian, belonged to the 
Merovingian family and seem to have been descended 
from Clodion. 

When Clovis began to reign in 481, he was, like his 
father, King of Tournai only, but at an early date he 
began his career of conquest. In 486 he overthrew the 
monarchy that Syagrius, son of Aigidius, had carved 
out for himself in Northern Gaul, and set up his court 
at Soissons; in 490 and 491 he took possession of the 
Salian Kingdoms of Cambrai and Tongres; in 496 he 
triumphantly repelled an invasion of the Alamanni; 
in 500 he interposed in the war of the Burgundian 
kings; in 506 he conquered Aquitaine; and at length 
he annexed the Ripuarian Kingdom of Cologne. 
Henceforth Gaul, from the Pyrenees to the Rhine, 
was subject to Clovis, with the exception of the terri- 
tory in the south-east, i. e. the kingdom of the Bur- 
gundians and Provence. Established at Paris, Clovis 
governed this kingdom by virtue of an agreement con- 
cluded with the bishops of Gaul, according to which 
natives and barbarians were to beon termsof equality, 

‘and all cause of friction between the two races was re- 
moved when, in 496, the king was converted to Catholi- 
cism. The Frankish kingdom thereupon took its place 
in history under more promising conditions than were 
to be found in any other state founded upon the ruins 
of the Roman Empire. All free men bore the title of 
Frank, had the same political status, and were eligible 
to the same offices. Besides, each individual observed 
the law of the people among whom he belonged; the 
Gallo-Roman lived according to the Roman code, the 
barbarian according to the Salian or Ripuarian law; 
in other words, the law was personal, not territorial. 
If there were any privileges they belonged to the 
Gallo-Romans, who, in the beginning were the only 
ones on whom the episcopal dignity was conferred. 
The king governed the provinces through his counts, 
and had a considerable voice in the selection of the 
clergy. The drawing up of the Salian Law (Lex Salica), 
which seems to date from the early part of the reign of 
Clovis, and the Council of Orléans, convoked by him 
and held in the last year of his reign, prove that the 
legislative activity of this king was not eclipsed by his 
military energy (see Cuovis). Although founder of a 
kingdom destined to such a brilliant future, Clovis did 
not know how to shield it against a custom in vogue 
among the barbarians, i. e. the division of power 
among the sons of the king. This custom originated 
in the pagan idea that all kings were intended to reign 
because they were descended from the gods. Divine 
blood flowed in the veins of all the king’s sons, each of 
whom, therefore, being a king by birth, must have his 
share of the kingdom. This view, incompatible with 
the formation of a powerful, durable monarchy, had 
been vigorously rejected by Genseric the Vandal, who, 
to secure the indivisibility of his kingdom, had estab- 
lished in his family a certain order of succession. 
Hither because he died suddenly or for some other rea- 
son, Clovis took no measures to abolish this custom, 
which continued among the Franks until the middle 
of the ninth century and, more than once, endangered 
their nationality. 

After the death of Clovis, therefore, his four sons 
divided his kingdom, each reigning from a different 
eentre: Thierry at Metz, Clodomir at Orléans, Childe- 
bert at Paris, and Clotaire at Soissons. They contin- 

ued the career of conquest inaugurated by their father, 

and, in spite of the frequent discords that divided 
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them, augmented the estates he had left them. The 
principal events of their reign were: (1) The destruc- 
tion of the Kingdom of Thuringia by Thierry in 531, 
which extended Frankish power into the heart of what 
is now Germany; (2) the conquest of the Kingdom 
of the Burgundians by Childebert and Clotaire in 532, 
after their brother Clodomir had perished in a previ- 
ous attempt to overthrow it in 524; (3) the cession of 
Provence to the Franks by the Ostrogoths in 536, on 
condition that the former would assist them in the 
war just declared against them by Emperor Justinian. 


. But instead of helping the Ostrogoths, the Franks 


under Theudebert, son of Thierry, taking shameful ad- 
vantage of this oppressed people, cruelly pillaged 
Ttaly until the bands under the command of Leuthar 
and Butilin were exterminated by Narses in 553. The 
death of Theudebert, in 548, was soon followed by that 
of his son Theobald, in 555, and by the death of Childe- 
bert in 558, Clotaire I, the last of the four brothers, 
becoming sole heir to the estate of his father, Clovis. 
Clotaire reduced the Saxons and Bavarians to a state 
of vassalage, and died in 561 leaving four sons; once 
more the monarchy was divided, being partitioned in 
about the same way as on the death of Clovis in 511: 
Gontran reigned at Orléans, Charibert at Paris, Sigebert 
at Reims, and Chilperic at Soissons. Charibert’s death 
in 567 and the division of his estate occasioned quar- 
rels between Chilperic and Sigebert, already at odds 
on account of their wives. Unlike his brothers, who 
had been satisfied to marry serving-women, Sigebert 
had won the hand of the beautiful Brunehilde, daugh- 
ter of Athanagild, King of the Visigoths. Chilperic 
had followed Sigebert’s example by marrying Gale- 
swintha, Brunehilde’s sister, but at the instigation of 
his mistress, Fredegonda, he soon had Galeswintha 
assassinated and placed Fredegonda upon the throne. 
Brunehilde’s determination to avenge the death of her 
sister involved in bitter strife not only the two women 
but their husbands. In 575 Sigebert, who was repeat- 
edly provoked by Chilperic, took the field, resolved to 
bring the quarrel to a conclusion. Chilperic, already 
banished from his kingdom, had taken refuge behind 
the walls of Tournai, whence he had no hope of escape, 
when, just as Sigebert’s soldiers were about to raise 
him to the throne, he was felled by assassins sent 
by Fredegonda. Immediately the aspect of affairs 
changed: Brunehilde, humiliated and taken prisoner, 
escaped only with the greatest difficulty and after the 
most thrilling adventures, while Fredegonda and Chil- 
peric exulted in their triumph. The rivalry between 
the two kingdoms, henceforth known respectively as 
Austrasia (Kingdom of the East) and Neustria (King- 
dom of the West), only grew fiercer. Gontran’s king- 
dom continued to be called Burgundy. First the 
nobles of Austrasia and then Brunehilde, who had 
become regent, led the campaign against Chilperic, 
who perished in 584 at the hand of an assassin. The 
murderer could not be ascertained. During this period 
of intestine strife, King Gontran was vainly endeay- 
ouring to wrest Septimania from the Visigoths, as well 
as to defend himself against the pretender Gondowald, 
the natural son of Clotaire I, who, aided by the nobles, 
tried to seize part of the kingdom, but fell in the at- 
tempt. When Gontran died in 592, his inheritance 
passed to Childebert II, son of Sigebert and Brune- 
hilde, and after this king’s death in 595 his states were 
divided between his two sons, Theudebert II taking 
Austrasia, and Thierry II Burgundy. In 600 and 604 
the two brothers united their forces against Clotaire 
II, son of Chilperic and Fredegonda, and reduced him 
to the condition of a petty king. Soon, however, jeal- 
ousy sprang up between the two brothers, they waged 
war against each other, and Theudebert, twice de- 
feated, was killed. The victorious Thierry was about 
to inflict a like fate on Clotaire II, but died in 613, 
being still young and undoubtedly the victim of the 
excesses that had shortened the careers of most of the 
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Merovingian princes. Brunehilde, who, throughout 
the reigns of her son and grandsons, had been very 
influential, now assumed the guardianship of her great- 
grandson, Sigebert II, and the government of the two 
kingdoms. But the earlier struggle between monar- 
chical absolutism and the independence of the Frank- 
ish nobility now broke out with tragic violence. It had 
long been latent, but the sight of a woman exercising 
absolute power caused it to break forth with boundless 
fury. The Austrasian nobles, eager to avenge the sad 
fate of Theudebert on the descendants of Thierry, 
joined with Clotaire II, King of Neustria, who took 
possession of the Kingdoms of Burgundy and Austrasia. 
The children of Thierry II were slain. Brunehilde, 
who fell into the hands of the victor, was tied to the 
tail of a wild horse and perished (613). She had erred 
in imposing a despotic government on a people who 
chafed under government of any kind. Her punish- 
ment was a frightful death and the cruel calumnies 
with which her conquerors blackened her memory. 

Thenobleshad triumphed. They dictated to Clotaire 
II the terms of victory and he accepted them in the 
celebrated edict of 614, at least a partial capitulation 
of Frankish royalty to the nobility. The king prom- 
ised to withdraw his counts from the provinces under 
his rule, i. e. he was virtually to abandon these parts 
to the nobles, who were also to have a voice in the 
selection of his prime minister or ‘mayor of the pal- 
ace’’, as he was then called. He likewise promised to 
abolish the new taxes and to respect the immunity of 
the clergy, and not to interfere in the elections of 
bishops. He had also to continue Austrasia and Neus- 
tria as separate governments. Thus ended the conflict 
between the Frankish aristocracy and the monarchical 
power; with its close began a new period in the history 
of the Merovingian monarchy. As time went on 
royalty had to reckon more and more with the aristoc- 
racy. The Merovingian dynasty, traditionally accus- 
tomed to absolutism, and incapable of altering its 
point of view, was gradually deprived of all exer- 
cise of authority by the triumphant nobility. In the 
shadow of the throne the new power continued to 
grow rapidly, became the successful rival of the royal 
house, and finally supplanted it. The great power of 
the aristocracy was vested in the “mayor of the pal- 
ace’’ (major domus), originally the chief of the royal 
household. During the minority of the Frankish kings 
he acquired steadily greater importance until he came 
to share the royal prerogative, and eventually reached 
the exalted position of prime minister to the sovereign. 
The indifference of the latter, usually more absorbed 
in his pleasures than in public affairs, favoured the 
encroachments of the “mayor of the palace”, and 
this office finally became the hereditary right of one 
family, which was destined to replace the Merovin- 
gians and become the national dynasty of the Franks. 
Such then were the transformations which occurred 
in the political life of the Franks after the downfall 
of Brunehilde and during the reign of Clotaire II (614— 
29). Whilethisking governed Neustriahe was obliged, 
as has been said, to give Austrasia a separate govern- 
ment, hisson Dagobert becoming its king, with Arnulf of 
Metz as councillor and Pepin of Landen as mayor of 
the palace (623). These two men were the ancestors 
of the Carlovingian family. Arnulf was Bishop of 
Metz, though resident at court, but in 627 he resigned 
his episcopal see and retired into monastic solitude at 
Remiremont, where he died in the odour of sanctity. 
Pepin, incorrectly called of Landen (since it was only 
in the twelfth century that the chroniclers of Brabant 
began to associate him with that locality), was a great 
lord from Eastern Belgium. With Arnulf he had been 
a ae head of the Austrasian opposition to Brune- 

ilde. 

On the death of Clotaire II, Dagobert I, his only 
heir, re-established the unity of the Frankish mon- 
archy and took up his residence in Paris, as Clovis had 
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done in the past. He too was soon forced to give Aus- 
trasia a separate government, which he confided to 
his son Sigebert III, with Cunibert of Cologne as his 
councillor and Adalgisil, son of Arnulf of Metz and son- 
in-law of Pepin, as mayor of the palace. Pepin, who 
had lost royal favour, was temporarily deprived of any 
voice in the government. The reign of Dagobert I 
was one of such great pomp and outward show, that 
contemporaries compared it to that of Solomon; how- 
ever, it marked a decline in the military prowess of the 
Franks. They subdued, it is true, the small nations of 
the Bretons and Basques, but were themselves beaten 
by the Frankish merchant Samo, who had created a 
Slavonic kingdom on their eastern confines. Dagobert 
relieved the situation only by exterminating the Bul- 
gars who had taken refuge in Bavaria. Like most 
of his race, Dagobert was subject to the females of his 
family. He died young and was buried in the cele- 
brated Abbey of Saint-Denis which he had founded 
and which subsequently became the burial-place of the 
kings of France. After his death Austrasia and Neus- 
tria (the latter united with Burgundy) had the same 
destiny under their respective kings and mayors. of 
the palace. In Neustria the young king, Clovis II, 
reigned under the guardianship of his mother, Nan- 
thilde, with Aega, and later Erkinoald, as mayor of 
the palace. Sigebert III reigned in Austrasia with 
Pepin of Landen, who had returned and was installed 
as mayor of the palace after the death of Dagobert. 
The history of Austrasia is better known to us as far as 
657 because, at that time, it had a chronicler. On the 
death of Pepin of Landen in 639, Otto, mayor of the 
palace, took the reins of power, but was overthrown 
and replaced by Grimoald, son of Pepin. Grimoald 
went even further; when, in 656, Sigebert III died, he 
conceived the bold plan of seizing the crown for the 
benefit of his family. He banished young Dagobert II, 
son of Sigebert, to an Irish monastery. Not daring to 
ascend the throne himself, he followed the example of 
Odoacer and gave it to his son Childebert. But this 
attempt, as bold as it was premature, caused his down- 
fall. He was delivered up to Clovis II by the Austra- 
sian nobles and, so far as can be ascertained, seems 
to have perished in prison. Clovis II remained sole 
master of the entire Frankish monarchy, but died the 
following year, 657. 

Clotaire III (657-70), son of Clovis, succeeded his 
father as head of the entire monarchy under the guar- 
dianship of his mother, Bathilde, with Erkinoald as 
mayor of the palace. But like Clotaire II, in 614, 
Clovis was constrained in 660 to grant Austrasia a 
separate rule, and appointed his brother Childeric II 
its king, with Wulfoald as mayor of the palace. Aus- 
trasia was now overshadowed by Neustria owing to 
the strong personality of Ebroin, Erkinoald’s suc- 
cessor as mayor of the palace. Like Brunehilde,Ebroin 
sought to establish a strong government and, like her, 
drew upon himself the passionate opposition of the 
aristocracy. The latter, under the leadership of St. 
Léger (Leodegarius), Bishop of Autun, succeeded in 
overthrowing Ebroin. He and King Thierry III who, 
in 670, had succeeded his brother Clotaire III, were con- 
signed to a convent, Childeric II, King of Austrasia, 
being summoned to replace him. Once again monar- 
chical unity was re-established, but it was not destined 
to last long. Wulfoald, mayor of Austrasia, was ban- 
ished, alsoSt. Léger. Childeric II was assassinated and 
for a short time general anarchy reigned. However, 
Wulfoald, who managed to return, proclaimed King 
of Austrasia young Dagobert II, who had come back 
from exile in Ireland, while St. Léger, reinstated in 
Neustria, upheld King Thierry III. But Ebroin, who 
meanwhile had been forgotten, escaped from prison. 
He invaded Neustria, defeated the mayor Leude- 
sius, Erkinoald’s son, who, with the approval of St. 
Léger, was governing this kingdom, reassumed the 


power, and maltreated the Bishop of Autun, whom he- 
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caused to be slain by hired assassins (678). He after- 
wards attacked Austrasia, banished Wulfoald, and 
had King Thierry III acknowledged. The opposition 
shown Ebroin by the Austrasian nobles under the 
leadership of Pepin II and Martin was broken at 
Laffaux (Latofao), where Martin perished, and Pepin 
disappeared for a while. Ebroin was then for some 
years real sovereign of the Frankish monarchy and 
exercised a degree of power that none save Clovis I 
and Clotaire I had possessed. There are few characters 
of whom it is as difficult to form a just estimate as of 


this powerful political genius who, without any legal . 


authority, and solely by dint of his indomitable will, 
acquired supreme control of the Frankish monarchy 
and warded off for a time the reforms of the aristoc- 
racy. The friendship professed for Ebroin by Saint 
Ouen, the great Bishop of Rouen, seems to indicate 
that he was better than his reputation, which, like that 
of Brunehilde, was intentionally blackened by chron- 
iclers who sympathized with the Frankish nobles. 
Ebroin’s disappearance afforded full scope to the 
power of the family which was now called on to give 
a new dynasty to the Franks. Forced to remain in ob- 
scurity for over twenty years, in consequence of Gri- 
moald’s crime and downfall, this family finally reap- 
peared at the head of Austrasia under Pepin II, 
inappropriately called Pepin of Heristal. There flowed 
in the veins of Pepin IJ, son of Adalgisil and of St. 
Begga, daughter of Pepin I, the blood of the two illus- 
trious men who, by the overthrow of Brunehilde, had 
established a moderate monarchy in Austrasia. De- 
spite the defeat inflicted on him by Ebroin, Pepin re- 
mained the leader and the hope of the Austrasians, 
and, after the death of his dreaded adversary, vigor- 
ously resumed the struggle against Neustria, a king- 
dom which was then disturbed by the rivalry between 
Waratton, mayor of the palace, and his son Gislemar. 
From 681 to 686 the functions of mayor were alter- 
nately discharged by Waratton and Gislemar, again 
by Waratton, and finally, at his death, by his son-in- 
law Berthar. Pepin, who seems to have had amicable 
relations with Waratton, would not acknowledge Ber- 
thar, whom he overthrew in the battle of Testri near 
Soissons (687); in this way Austrasia. avenged the 
above-mentioned defeat at Laffaux. The death of 
Berthar, assassinated in 688, removed the last ob- 
stacle to the authority of Pepin in Neustria, who was 
thenceforth simultaneously mayor of the palace for all 
three kingdoms. So vast was his power that from that 
date history merely mentions the names of the Mero- 
vingian kings whom he kept on the throne; Se 
III (d. 691), Clovis III (d. 695), Childebert III (d. 
711), and Dagobert III (d. 715). Indeed, it is only 
through respect for a traditional fiction of history that 
Pepin II is not put down as the first sovereign of the 
Carlovingian dynasty. The direction of the destinies 
of the Frankish monarchy now passed from the hands 
of the Salian into those of the Ripuarian Franks. 
These constituted the Germanic element of the nation 
which took the place of the Roman party in the 
government. Their policy was better adapted to the 
irit of the times inasmuch as it abolished the tradi- 
tional absolutism of the Merovingians. Finally the 
Carlovingians had the merit and the satisfaction (for 
it was both) of re-establishing unity in the Frankish 
monarchy which had been so frequently divided ; from 
687 to 843, that is, for over a century and a half, all 
the Franks were united under the same government. 
But Pepin II did not confine himself to restoring 
Frankish unity ; he extended the frontiers of the mon- 
archy by subduing the Frisians, his neighbours on the 
north. These restless barbarians, who occupied a large 
portion of the present Kingdom of the Netherlands, 
were fanatical pagans; Ratbod, their duke, was a 
bitter enemy of Christianity. Pepin forced him to 
surrender Western Frisia, which nearly corresponded 


- o the present provinces of South and North Hol- 
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land, and obliged him to keep the peace for the rest of 
his life. 

Pepin could now consider the Kingdom of the 
Franks as an hereditary patrimony, and he conferred 
the mayoralty of Neustria on his son Grimoald. At 
his death in 714, which was subsequent to that of his 
two sons Grimoald and Drogon, he bequeathed the 
entire monarchy, as a family heritage, to his grandson 
Theodoald, Grimoald’s son, still a minor. This act 
was a political blunder suggested to the clear-minded 
Pepin on his death-bed by his wife Plectrude. Pepin 
had a son Charles by a mistress named Alpaide, who 
at his father’s death was twenty-six years of age and 
quite capable, as events showed, of vigorously defend- 
ing the paternal inheritance. It cannot be said that 
the stigma of illegitimacy caused him to be put aside, 
for Theodoald was also a natural son, but the blood 
of the ambitious Plectrude coursed through the lat- 
ter’s veins, and she reigned in hisname. The people, 
however, would not now submit to the regency of a 
woman any more than in the time of Brunehilde. 
There was a universal uprising among the Neustrians, 
Aquitanians, and Frisians. Elsewhere may be found 
an account of these struggles. (See CoarLEs MARTEL.) 
Here it-suffices to say that Plectrude was soon cast 
aside and Charles Martel, whom she had thrown into 
prison, escaped and placed himself at the head of the 
national Austrasian party. Defeated at first, but soon 
victorious over all his enemies, Charles reduced nearly 
all the rebellious tribes to obedience, not only those 
just named, but also the Bavarians and Alamanni. 
His greatest service to civilization was the glorious 
victory over the Arabs between Tours and Poitiers 
(732), which earned him the name of Martel, the ham- 
mer. This conquest saved Christianity and preserved 
Europe from the power of the Mussulmans. It was 
not, however, Charles’s last encounter with the Arabs; 
he banished them from Provence and in 739 defeated 
them again on the banks of the Berre near Narbonne. 
This sovereign, whose exclusively military career con- 
sisted in restoring, by dint of force, an empire that was 
crumbling away, could not escape the accusation of 
having abetted violence in others and resorted to it 
himself. He has especially been charged with secular- 
izing many ecclesiastical estates, which he took from 
churches and abbeys and gave in fief to his warriors as 
a recompense for their services. This land actually 
remained the property of the ecclesiastical establish- 
ments in question, but its hereditary usufruct was 
assured to the new occupants. This expedient enabled 
Charles Martel to collect an army and secure faithful 
followers. Another no less censurable practice was 
that of conferring the highest ecclesiastical dignities 
upon unworthy persons whose only right was that 
they were loyal soldiers of Charles Martel. However, it 
must be remembered that these measures enabled him 
to muster the forces with which he saved Christian 
civilization at Tours. He also aided efficaciously St. 
Boniface in his project of spreading the Christian 
Faith throughout Germany. Such were the popular- 
ay and prestige of Charles that when, in 737, King 
Thierry IV died, he saw no necessity of providing a 
successor for him, and reigned alone. He died at 
Quierzy-sur-Oise 21 October, 741, after having divided 
the provinces between his two sons: Carloman re- 
ceived Austrasia with its Germanic dependencies, and 
Pepin, Neustria, Burgundy, and Provence, while 
Grifon, a natural son, was excluded from the succes- 
sion as Charles himself had been. 

Pepin and Carloman reigned together until 747, 
supporting each other in their various enterprises and 
combating the same enemies. During the first years 
of their administration they had to subdue the revolts 
of the Aquitanians, the Saxons, the Alamanni, as well 
as those of their brother Grifon, and of Odilo, Duke of 
Bavaria. They conquered all the rebels, but left to 
Aquitaine and Bavaria their national dukes while they 
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abolished the Duchy of Alamannia. They also under- 
took the great work of reforming the Frankish Church, 
into which several generations of civil wars had in- 
troduced great disorders. National councils convoked, 
by their efforts, in Austrasia (at Estinnes, or Lestinnes) 
and Neustria (at Soissons) the work of which was 
completed by a large council attended by the bishops 
of both countries, were largely instrumental in restor- 
ing order and discipline in the Church, in eliminating 
abuses and in rooting out superstition. St. Boniface, 
the soul of this great work, after having, to some ex- 
tent, created the Church of Germany, had also the 
glory of regenerating the Frankish Church. While 
deeply absorbed in this twofold task of defending the 
kingdom and reforming the Church, the two brothers 
thought of reinstating a Merovingian king (743), al- 
though for six years the nation had existed without 
one. It would seem that they were led to do this by 
the necessity of removing one of the objections that 
could be made to their authority, at a time when it 
was assailed on all sides and when they were treated 
as usurpers. Under these circumstances they placed 
upon the throne Childeric III, the last Merovingian 
king. 

When the task common to both brothers was nearly 
accomplished, Carloman, yielding to the inclination 
he had always felt for the religious life, relinquished 
all his states in favour of Pepin and retired to a cloister 
on Mt. Soracte near Rome (747). Pepin, who thus 
remained alone at the head of the vast Frankish mon- 
archy, reaped all the fruit of their combined labours. 
It was easy for him to subdue a last revolt by Grifon, 
who perished in Italy. Afterwards he enjoyed a few 
years of peace, a rare privilege in those stormy times. 
Having now become undisputed master of the greatest 
nation of Europe, and confident of being able to trans- 
mit intact to his sons the power he had received from 
his father, Pepin considered the question whether the 
time had not come to assume the name to which his 
sovereign authority entitled him. Such a step could 
hardly be objected to when he was virtually king. 
Since the Merovingian who occupied the throne was 
there only at Pepin’s will, it was surely Pepin’s priv- 
ilege to remove him. Einhard describes the character 
of the royalty of the last Merovingians whom the 
princes of Pepin’s family tolerated or replaced upon 
the throne. “This king to whom nothing royal had 
been left save the title of king, sat upon the throne 
and, with long hair and unkempt beard, played the 
part of master. He gave audience to the ambassadors 
who came from various countries and issued replies 
that had been dictated to him, as if coming from him- 
self. In reality, outside of a hollow name and a doubt- 
ful pension paid him at the will of the mayor of the 
palace, he had nothing for his own save a small farm 
yielding a meagre income, and here he lived with a 
small number of serfs. When he went out, he rode in 
an ox-cart driven by a rustic driver. In this vehicle 
he annually attended the Champs de Mat. The mayor 
of the palace alone controlled public affairs.’? This 
description, it is true, is somewhat of a caricature, and 
there is evidence in public charters that the position 
of the Merovingian kings was not as insecure as Hin- 
hard says. Nevertheless, it expresses well the marked 
contrast between the humiliating position of the king 
and the exalted, powerful standing of the mayor of 
the palace. It can be understood, therefore, that in 
751, Pepin and the Frankish nobles might well discuss 
the question as to whether he should assume the kingly 
‘crown. The question had a moral side, aun, 
whether it was lawful to assume a title which seemed 
to belong to another. It was decided to appeal for a 
solution to the sovereign pontiff, recognized by all as 
the custodian and interpreter of the moral law. <A 
Frankish embassy left for Rome and submitted the 
question to Pope Zachary. The latter’s reply was 
given in the form of a declaration of principles admir- 
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ably embodying Catholic doctrine on this important 
point: “ut melius esset’’, said the pope, “illum regem 
vocari, qui potestatem haberet, quam illum qui sine 
regali potestate maneret’’ [it were better for him to be 
called king who holds the power than the one who re- 
mains (king in name) without the regal power]. Re- 
assured by this decision, Pepin hesitated no longer, 
and had himself proclaimed king at Soissons in 751. 
Childeric III was sent to end his days in a cloister. 
The nature of the authority with which Pepin was in- 
vested was emphasized for the first time among the 
Franks, by the coronation ceremony, which imparted a 
religious nature to his power and imprinted upon him 
asacred character. It hasbeensaid, but without proof, 
that St. Boniface attended the coronation. In this 
way, after having exercised the royal power almost 
uninterruptedly for over a century, the descendants of 
Arnulf and Pepin finally assumed the title of sover- 
eignty, and the Carlovingian dynasty replaced that of 
the Merovingians on the Frankish throne. 

Grecory or Tours, Historia Francorum (538-94); the 
seventh-century chronicle attributed to a certain FREDEGARIUS, 
and its eighth-century continuation; these, with the Liber His- 
lorie and the lives of the Merovingian saints are included in the 
Mon. Germ, Hist.: Script. rer. Merov., I, II, 1V; the Lex Salica, 
rons edited, e. g. HrssrLs AND Kern, The Lex Salica (London, 
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Franzelin, Jouann Baptist, cardinal and theolo- 
gian; b. at Aldein, in the Tyrol, 15 April, 1816; d. at 
Rome, 11 Dec., 1886. Despite their poverty, his par- 
ents sent him at an early age to the neighbouring 
Franciscan college at Bolzano. In 1834 he entered the 
Society of Jesus at Graz, and after some years spent 
in higher studies and teaching in Austrian Poland, be- 
gan in 1845 his course of theology in the Roman col- 
lege of the Society, where he also acted as assistant in 
Hebrew, in which he was especially proficient. Driven 


_from Rome by the Revolution of 1848, he went succes- 


sively to England, Belgium, and France, where he was 
ordained in 1849. In 1850 he returned to the Roman 
college as assistant professor of dogma, and lecturer 
on Arabic, Syriac, and Chaldean. In 1853 he became 
prefect of studies in the German college and in 1857 
professor of dogmatic theology in the Roman college, 
where he remained for nineteen years, winning for 
himself by his lectures and publications a foremost 
place among the theologians of that time. During this 
period he acted as consultor to several Roman Congre- 
gations, and aided in the preliminaries of the Vatican 
Council, in which he afterwards served as papal theo- 
logian. In 1876, despite his sincere and strenuous pro- 
tests, he was raised to the cardinalate by Pius IX. 
This dignity made almost no change in his secrupu- 
lously simple and laborious life. He continued his use 
of poor garments; occupied but two bare rooms in the 
Jesuit novitiate of Sant’ Andrea; rose every morning at 
four and spent the time till seven in devotional exer- 
cises, always hearing Mass after saying his own; fasted 
every Saturday, and towards the end of his days Fri- 
days also, besides using other forms of corporal 
penance. _ : 
Though of delicate health, Franzelin had always 
been a constant and most laborious worker, never 
allowing himself any recreation during his long years 
of poor health, severe toil, and painful scruples, save 
the short recreation after dinner and supper. As a 
cardinal his sole departure from strict adherence to 
Jesuit rule was to omit this daily recreation. More- 
over, though constantly engaged as Prefect of- the 
Congregation of Indulgences and Relics, and consul- 
tor of several other Congregations, he steadily refused 
the aid of a secretary. His entire income as a cardinal 
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he distributed among the poor, the foreign missions, 
and convents whose property had been seized by the 
Italian Government. Asa theologian Franzelin takes 
high rank. From the first, his works were recognized 
as a mine of rich material for the preacher no less than 
the professor; and for years he was accustomed to 
receive numerous letters from priests in all parts of the 
world, spontaneously acknowledging the great aid in 
preaching they had derived from his books. Of his 
works, which have gone through numerous editions, the 
treatise “De Divina Traditione et Scriptura” (Rome, 
1870) is considered classical. The others are “De SS. 
Eucharistiz Sacramento et Sacrificio” (1868); “De 
Sacramentis in Genere”’ (1868); ‘De Deo Trino” 
(1869); “De Deo Uno” (1870); “De Verbo Incar- 
nato” (1870); some smaller treatises, and the posthu- 
mous “De Ecclesia Christi” (1887). 

Bonaventa, Raccolta di Memorie intorno alla vita dell’ Em. 
Cardinale Giovanni Battista Franzelin (Rome, 1887); Wa.sH, 
John Baptist Franzelin, A Sketch and a Study (Dublin, 1895); 
Commentarius de Vita Eminentissimi Auctoris in FRANZELIN’S 
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Frascati, Diocese or (TuscuLaNaA), one of the 
six suburbicarian (i. e. neighbouring) dioceses from an 
immemorial date closely related to the Roman 
Church. The city of Frascati is about twelve miles 
from Rome on the northern slopes of the Alban Hills, 
pleasantly and healthfully situated. Its principal 
source of wealth is its vineyards, which yield an ex- 
cellent wine. The history of the city (population, 
10,000) is bound up with that of ancient Tusculum, 
which, according to the legend, was founded by Tele- 
gonus, the son of Ulysses and Circe. In the kingly 
period Tusculum was an ally of Rome, to which it 
later became subject. After the expulsion of Tar- 
quinius Superbus, Octavius Manilius, the tyrant of 
Tusculum, and son-in-law of Tarquinius, roused the 
Latin communes against the Roman Republic (507 
B.c.); they were routed, however, at the battle of Lake 
Regillus (496 B.c.). In 493 the Latin League with 
Rome was renewed. After the disastrous battles of 
Vesuvius and Trifanum (338 B.c.), Rome, in order to 
detach Tusculum and other towns from the Latin 
League, conferred on them the privilege of the highest 
citizenship (jus suffragii et honorum). While the 
other Latin towns waned steadily, Tusculum grew and 
became in the course of time the favourite pleasure 
resort of the rich Roman nobles, whose sumptuous 
villas were scattered over the slopes of the hill; many 
of them can even yet be identified among the mass of 
ruins. The Villa of Lucullus, now the Villa Torlonia, 
the most splendid of them all, was famous for its li- 
brary. The Villa of Agrippina, the Villa of Claudius, 
and those of the Flavian emperors stood on the site of 
modern Frascati. That of Marcus Porcius Cato, the 
Censor, rose on the site now occupied by the village of 
Monte Porzio Catone, named therefrom. Tiberius, 
Julia, and Vespasian also had villas at Tusculum. 
The exact site of Cicero’s villa, where he wrote the 
“Disputationes Tusculane” and other works, is a 
matter of learned controversy. In the opinion of 
some it occupied the present site of the monastery of 
Grottaferrata; others hold that it was near the mod- 
ern Villa Rufinella. A more probable opinion is that 
it stood on the knoll above Grottaferrata. To adorn 
it Cicero commissioned his friend Atticus to purchase 
statues in Athens, the cost of which almost ruined him 
financially. When he was exiled.in 58 B.c.'the villa 
was sacked, and the Consul Gabinius carried off much 
booty to his own house. On the top of the hill near 
the western gate of the old town, there are to be seen 
even to-day the ruins of an immense villa, discovered 
by Canina, who drew a plan of it; it is commonly but 
erroneously known as the Villa of Tiberius. The an- 
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of the Greek theatre, the fortress with megalithic 
walls, and an amphitheatre locally known as Scuola di 
Cicerone (Cicero’s School); there are also rough roads 
paved with huge polygonal blocks of stone, and lined 
with tombs, grottoes, ete. Excavations were begun 
by the Jesuits in 1741, and were placed by Lucien 
Bonaparte under the direction of Biondi and Amati in 
1819; later Maria Christina of Savoy had the work 
carried on by Canina, who wrote a description of the 
discoveries. Some of the most beautiful sculptures in 
the Vatican Museum and elsewhere at Rome were 
found at Tusculum. 

Among the many inscriptions found at Frascati 
very few are Christian, and the excavations so far 
show no trace of early Christianity. The basilica of 
the monastery at Grottaferrata, and the chapel of 
San Cesario, close to the modern episcopal residence,, 
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are the only Christian monuments that antedate the 
destruction of ancient Tusculum in 1191. Neverthe- 
less from its very proximity to Rome, Tusculum must. 
have received the Christian Faith at an early date.. 
Perhaps the villa of the Acilii, a Christian family, on 
the site of which stands the monastery of Grottafer- 
rata, was the cradle of Christianity for the people of 
Tusculum. The first known Bishop of Tusculum is. 
Vitalianus in 680, whose subscription appears on Pope 
Agatho’s letter to the Sixth General Council. Being 
one of the suburbicarian bishops, the Bishop of Tuscu- 
lum from the seventh century was bound to take his 
turn in replacing the pope at the functions in the Lat- 
eran; but it is not till the time of Bishop Pietro (1050) 
that we find the title of cardinal given to the Bishop of 
Tusculum. From the tenth century onwards the 
Counts of Tusculum exercised a preponderant influ- 
ence over the Government of Rome and the papacy 
itself. Theophylactus, Senator of the Romans and 
founder of the family, was the husband of Theodora, 
who under Sergius III was absolute mistress of Rome, 
and whose daughter Marozia married Alberie I, Mar- 
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grave of Camerino and Duke of Spoleto, father of Al- 
berie II, who from 932 to 954 ruled Rome under the 
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title of Patrician and Senator, and obtained from the 
Romans the assurance that after his death his son 
Octavian should be made pope (John XII). When 
John XII was deposed (963), the Counts of Tusculum 
yielded for a time to the Crescenzi, but their power 
was soon restored to them. From 1012 to 1044 three 
popes of the great Tusculan family succeeded one an- 
other: Benedict VIII, his brother John XIX, and 
their nephew Benedict IX. The Tusculan domina- 
tion, it is well known, was far from creditable to the 
Roman Church. Benedict VIII alone has a claim to 
our respect (Kleinermanns, “ Papst Benedict VIII”, 
in “Der Katholik”, 1887, II, 407, 480, 624). It was 
Count Gregory I, father of Benedict VIII, who gave to 
St. Nilus (1002) the monastery of Grottaferrata. In 
the conflict over Investitures between Paschal II and 
Henry V (1111), while Tolomeo, Count of Tusculum, 
was on the emperor’s side, Cardinal-Bishop Giovanni 
led the Roman opposition to Henry. Under Alexan- 
der III, however, Bishop Imaro sided with Antipope 
Victor IV, though Tusculum itself was in favour of 
Pope Alexander. The town also opposed the Roman 
Senate in its attempt to deprive the popes of their tem- 
poral power. In 1182 the Romans made war on Tus- 
culum, whereupon Archbishop Christian of Mainz was 
called in by Pope Lucius III and defeated the Romans. 
In 1191, Henry VI recalled the German garrison from 
Tusculum and, as a result, the town was soon de- 
stroyed by the Romans and never regained its former 
prestige (Lugari, L’origine di Frascati e la distru- 
zione di Tivoli, Rome, 1891). 

In time the people of Tusculum gathered around 
the Castello di San Cesario, and the village thus begun 
was called Frascati, either because of the frasche (wat- 
tles) of which the first huts were built, or because the 
locality had already been known as F'rascaria, which 
in Low Latin means a place covered with underbrush. 
From the fifteenth century Frascati once more be- 
came a favourite health resort of Roman cardinals and 
nobles. Foremost among the edifices that soon orna- 
mented Fraseati are the Villa Mondragone, built by 
Cardinal Marco Sittico d’Altemps, a nephew of Pius 
IV, a vast structure with a splendid portico, now used 
as a Jesuit college; Villa Taverna, now Borghesiana, 
founded in 1614; Villa Falconieri, the work of Bor- 
romini (1648), with paintings by Carlo Maratta (The 
Birth of Venus), Ciro Ferri, and Pierleone Ghezzi 
(caricatures and portraits of himself); in 1901 it was 
bought by the Trappists and now belongs to the Ger- 
man Emperor; Villa Lancellotti with its glorious 
forest drives, where may be seen the little church of 
San Michele, over which is a small room in which Car- 
dinal Baronius wrote his “Annales Ecclesiastici”’; 
Villa Rufinella, higher up the hill, a Jesuit college 
from 1740 to 1773, which later belonged to the House 
of Savoy, and is now united to the Villa Lancellotti; 
Villa Aldobrandini (or Belvedere), the most beautiful 
of the Frascati villas, built in 1603 by Pietro Cardinal 
Aldobrandini from designs by Giovanni Fontana, with 
paintings by Il Cavaliere d’Arpino and by Domeni- 
chino (the Myth of Apollo); Villa Torlonia, with its 
numerous fountains; Villa Sora, built by Gregory 
XIII, now used as a Salesian boarding school. Among 
the important churches are: the cathedral, the work 
of Girolamo Fontana; the Gest, with its imitation 
cupola painted by the Jesuit Oblate Pozzo; San Rocco, 
formerly known as 8. Maria in Vivario, the cathedral 
until 1700; Madonna di Capo Croce, and Madonna 
delle Scuole Pie. 

Among the Tusculum bishops of note are Egidius, 
sent by John XII to Poland in 964; the learned Jac- 
ques de Vitry (1228), who preached against the Al- 
bigenses; Pietro di Lisbona (1276), chief physician of 
Gregory IX, and afterwards pope as John X XI; Ber- 
engarius of Frédol (1309), who collaborated on the 
“Liber Sextus Decretalium”’ of Boniface VIII; Bal- 

_dassare Cossa (1419), after his submission to Martin 
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V; Giuliano Cesarini (1444); Bessarion (1449); Ales- 
sandro Farnese (1519), afterwards Paul III; Giovanni 
Pietro Caraffa (1550), afterwards Paul IV; Giovanni 
Antonio Serbelloni (1583); Lorenzo Corsini (1725), 
afterwards Clement XII; Henry Benedict, Duke of 
York (1761-1807), son of James ITI, the English’ Pre- 
tender (Cardinal York left his rare collection of books 
to the seminary library); Bartolomeo Pacca (1818); 
Francesco Xaverio Castiglione (1821), afterwards Pius 
VIII; Luigi Micara, the Capuchin (1837); Jean-Bap- 
tiste Pitra (1879); and Francesco di Paola Satolli 
(1904), for several years the first Apostolic Delegate at 
Washington, U.S. A. In the Diocése of Frascati is 
situated Monte Compatri, the ancient Labicum, whose 
cardinal-bishops are often mentioned in medieval his- 
tory. The diocese has 8 parishes and 16,000 souls, 9 
monasteries for men (among them the famous Abbey 
of Grottaferrata, and one Camaldolese monastery). 
Tommasserti, Della campagna Romana in Archivio della 
Reale Societi: Romana di Storia Patria, 1X, sqq.; CAPPELLETTI, 
Le Chiese d'Italia (Venice, 1844), I, 625-51; Marrei, Memorie 
isloriche dell’ antico Tuscolo (Rome, 1836); Grossit-Gonp1, Le 


ville tusculane del rinascimento (Rome, 1901); IpreM, Le ville 
tusculane dell’ ett classica (Rome, 1907). 


U. Brnient. 


Frassen, CLaupg, celebrated Scotist theologian and 
philosopher of the Order of Friars Minor; b. near 
Péronne, France, in 1620; d. at Paris, 26 February, 
1711. He entered the Franciscan Order at Péronne in 
his seventeenth year; and after the year of novitiate 
was sent to Paris, where he completed his studies and 
remained for thirty years as professor of philosophy 
and theology. In 1662 he was made doctor of the 
Sorbonne, and as definitor general, to which office he 
was elected in 1682, he took part in the general chap- 
ters of the order at Toledo and Rome. Outside of the 
order his counsel was sought not only by ecclesiastics 
but likewise by secular dignitaries, King Louis XIV of 
France, in particular, holding him in high esteem. He 
died at the ripe old age of ninety-one years, seventy- 
four of which he had spent in religion. Of the writings 
of Frassen the best known is his “Scotus Academicus”’. 
This work is rightly considered one of the most impor- 
tant and scholarly presentations of the theology of 
Duns Scotus. Few, if any, of the numerous interpre- 
ters and commentators of Scotus have succeeded so 
well as Frassen in combining simplicity of style and 
clearness of method with that subtleness of thought 
which characterizes Scotistic theology as a whole. The 
value of the work is enhanced by frequent quotations 
from the Fathers, and by an impartial statement of all 
controverted questions in scholastic theology. The 
first volume is prefaced with a chronological list and a 
brief historical and dogmatical account of the different 
heresies from the beginnings of Christianity to the fif- 
teenth century. The latest edition of the “Scotus 
Academicus’’, published by the Friars Minor (Rome, 
1900-02) in twelve volumes, was prepared from notes 
left by the author himself and preserved in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale of Paris. Earlier editions were those 
of Paris (1672-77), Rome (1721), and Venice (1744). 
Frassen is also the author of a “Cursus Philosophiz’’, 

ublished at Paris in 1688 and at Venice in 1767. On 
cripture, he wrote “ Disquisitiones Biblice’’, vol. I 
(Paris, 1682); vol. II: “Disquisitiones in Penta- 
teuchum’’ (Rouen, 1705). 

Hurrer, Nomenclator. “° 

SrerHen M. Donovan. 


Fraticelli (or FraTrRiceL1i), a name given to vari- 
ous heretical sects which appeared in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, principally in Italy. The word 
being frequently a misnomer, a definition is apposite. 
Considered philologically, Fraticelli is a diminutive 
derived from the Italian frate (plural frat?). Frati was 
a designation of the members of the mendicant orders 
founded during the thirteenth century, principally the 
Franciscans or Friars Minor. The Latin Fraterculus - 
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does not occur in the old records which concern the 
Fraticelli. Etymologically the name Friars Minor 
(Fratres Minores) is equivalent to the diminutive 
Fraticellus. The ideal of the founder of the Friars 
Minor, St. Francis, was that his disciples by evangeli- 
cal poverty, complete self-denial, and humility, should 
lead the world back to Christ. The Italian people 
designated as Fraticelli all the members of religious, 

articularly mendicant, orders, and especially solitar- 
ies, whether these observed a definite rule or regulated 
their own lives. 

In this article the name Fraticelli is confined. to 
heretical sects which separated from the Franciscan 
Order on account of the disputes concerning poverty. 
The Apostolics (Pseudo-Apostles or Apostolic Breth- 
ren) are excluded from the category, because admis- 
sion to the Order of St. Francis was expressly denied 
to their founder, Segarelli (see Arosrouicr). They 
had no connexion with the Minorites, in fact desired 
rather to exterminate them. It is therefore necessary 
to differentiate the various groups of Fraticelli, al- 
though the one term may be applied to all. 

The origin of the Fraticelli and the cause of their 
rowth within and without the Franciscan Order must 
e sought in the history of the Spirituals. It must 

suffice here to note that in consequence of St. Francis’s 
severe requirements concerning the practice of pov- 
erty, his followers divided into two branches, the 
Zelanti, or Spirituals, and the Relazati, known later as 
the Conventuals. The popes of the thirteenth century 
intervened to bring about harmony between the two 
factions, and Gregory IX, Innocent IV, and Nicholas 
II gave in their Bulls authoritative explanations of 
the points at issue. But the differences were not fully 
adjusted nor was unity ever completely restored be- 
tween the Spirituals and the main body of the order, 
the Community (Fratres de Communitate). 

I. The group founded by Brother Angelo da Clareno 
(or da Cingoli) comes first in order of time. Angelo 
and several brethren from the March of Ancona had 
been condemned (ec. 1278) to imprisonment for life, 
but were liberated by the general of the order, Rai- 
mondo Gaufredi. (1289-95) and sent to Armenia 
(1290), where they did good work as missionaries. 
Exiled from Armenia towards the end of 1293, they 
returned to Italy, where in 1294 Celestine V, who was 
noted for his asceticism, but whose pontificate lasted 
searcely six months, willingly permitted them to live 
as hermits in the strict observance of the Rule of St. 
Francis. After the abdication of Celestine V, his suc- 
cessor, Boniface VIII, revoked all Celestine’s conces- 
sions, and they emigrated to Greece, where some of 
them attacked the legality of the papal action. As the 
pope, through the Patriarch of Constantinople, caused 
active measures to be taken against them, they fled to 
Italy, where their leader, Fra Liberatus, attempted a 
vindication of their rights, first with Boniface VIII 
(d. 11 October, 1303), and then with Benedict XI, who 


also died prematurely (7 July, 1304). On his journey 


to Clement V (1305-14) at Lyons, Liberatus died 
(1307), and Angelo da Clareno succeeded to the leader- 
ship of the community. He remained in Central Italy 
until 1311, when he went to Avignon, where he was 
protected by his patrons Cardinals Giacomo Colonna 
and Napoleone Orsini. Early in 1317 John XXII, 
pursuant to a decree of Boniface VIII, declared Angelo 
excommunicated and placed him in custody. He de- 


_ fended himself ably in his “ Epistola Excusatoria’’, 


ens himself as a zealous Franciscan, but John 
XXII refused to admit his plea, Angelo being a Celes- 
tine hermit, and in the decree “Sancta Romana et 
universalis ecclesia’’ (30 December, 1317) refused to 
authorize the congregation of which Angelo was head. 
Angelo submitted temporarily, but in 1318 fled to 
Central Italy, where, acting as general, he assumed 
charge of the congregation dissolved by the pope, a 

pointed provincials, ministers, and custodians, esta 
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lished new monasteries, arrogated all authority, issued 
pastoral letters, and received novices; in a word, he 
founded an independent Franciscan Order, the Frati- 
celli. His adherents professed themselves the original 
Friars Minor. They denied that John XXII was really 
pope, as he had abrogated the Rule of St. Francis, 
which, according to their doctrine, represented the 
Gospel pure and simple. They asserted that his de- 
erees were invalid, all other religious and prelates were 
damned, and that the commission of mortal sin de- 
prived priests of the sacerdotal dignity and powers. 
These views were brought out in the trials to which 
the imprisoned adherents of Fra Angelo were sub- 
jected by the inquisitors, especially in 1334. In the 
processes of these trials and in numerous papal Bulls 
they are called, as a rule, Fraticelli seu fratres de pau- 
pere vita. As appears from the papal Bulls, the fol- 
lowers of Angelo established themselves in Central 
Italy, i. e., in the province of Rome, Umbria, and the 
March of Ancona, and also in Southern Italy (Cam- 
pagna, Basilicata, and Naples). Fra Angelo enjoyed 
the protection of the Abbot of Subiaco, in spite of the 
fact that John XXIT (21 Feb., 1334) commanded the 
guardian of the cloister at Ara Coeli toimprison Angelo, 
“the demented heretic who styles himself general of 
the condemned sect of the Fraticelli”. Equally unsuc- 
cessful had been a papal warrant issued for his arrest 
(22 November, 1331), when he fled to Southern Italy. 
He died 15 July, 1337, and the congregation, deprived 
of its leader and hard pressed by the Inquisition, split 
into a numberof groups each holding its own doc- 
trines, though it is impossible to determine exactly 
their origin. It should further be noted that after the 
controversy regarding poverty broke out (1321-28), 
all the Fraticelli showed a stronger opposition to the 
papacy. It was only natural that men of their calibre 
and extreme tendencies should fall into excesses; but, 
schismatics and heretics as they were, the moral lapses 
of individuals are not to be imputed to the whole body, 
which after all was but loosely organized. Angelo da 
Clareno, despite the circumstances of his death, was 
venerated as a worker of miracles. 

Keeping in view the earlier history of the sect, we 
shall have to seek traces of it in Central Italy, Umbria 
and the March of Ancona. Angelo was highly esteemed 
by the Augustinian Hermits, with whom he was on 
friendly terms, especially with Gentile da Foligno 
and Simone da Cassia, an ascetic writer of great re- 
pute. He corresponded with both, and Simone bit- 
terly laments in the death of Angelo the loss of a 
friend and spiritual adviser. We may, therefore, 
safely assume that the Fraticelli whom Simone after- 
wards successfully defended against the Dominicans 
in the civil courts at Florence (c. 1355), where he was 
then preaching, were adherents of Clareno. The same 
is probably true, also, of the Fraticelli in Tuscany who 
about the same time were attacked in the sensational, 
though neither learned nor skilful, letters of the hermit, 
Fra Giovanni dalle Celle. The letters were answered 
by the Fraticelli. Giovanni went even so far as to use 
Fra Angelo as a pawn against his adversaries. . These, 
indeed, had separated themselves entirely from the 
Roman Church. They had attained such power in 
Florence that they invited the “theologians” to public 
debate. The “theologians”, i. e. the official clergy, did 
not respond. On 13 October, 1378, the priors of Flor- 
ence enacted a statute against the Fraticelli; on 8 
July, 1381, the city council of Florence commanded 


them to leave the city in two days or face the tribunal 


of the Inquisition. They were respected so highly, 
however, that, when their expatriation was demanded 
by the city magistrates in the same year (14 Decem- 
ber, 1381), one of the councillors took a bold stand 
against the proposal. 

Nevertheless, Fra Michele Berti, from Calci near 
Pisa, a member of the Ancona branch of Fraticelli, 
after preaching the Lenten course to his associates in 
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Florence, was arrested 20 April, 1389, as he was about 
to leave the city, and was condemned by the Francis- 
can Archbishop of Florence, Bartolomeo Oleari, to be 
burned at the stake. He died chanting the Te Deum, 
while his followers, unmolested by the authorities, 
exhorted him to remain steadfast (80 April, 1389). 
To the end he maintained that John XXII had be- 
come a heretic by his four decretals; that he and his 
successors had forfeited the papacy, and that no priest 
supporting them could absolve validly. 

We have unmistakable evidence that several hereti- 
cal followers of Clareno were in the territory of Naples 
in 1362. Louis of Durazzo, a nephew of Robert, King of 
Naples, maintained a number of Fraticelli in a hospital 
adjoining his castle, Monte Sant’ Angelo, and attended 
their services. These Fraticelli were divided into 
three sects: those acknowledging Tommasoda Bojano, 
former Bishop of Aquino; the followers of the pre- 
tended minister general, Bernard of Sicily; and those 
who claimed Angelo da Clareno as their founder and 
acknowledged only his successor as their general. All 
three sects agreed in holding that the true papacy had 
ceased since the alleged heresy of John XXII, but the 
party of the minister general held it lawful to accept, 
in case of necessity, the ministrations of priests who 
adhered to the papacy. 

The “Poor Hermits” of Monte della Majella, near 
‘Sulmona, were also Fraticelli and adherents of Angelo 
da Clareno, and at one time afforded protection to the 
famous tribune of the people, Cola di Rienzi (1349). 
Fanatical as they were on the subject of poverty, they 
were, in accordance with ancient custom, sheltered by 
the Celestine monks in the near-by abbey of Santo 
Spirito. The origin of the orthodox Clareni, approved 
as true Franciscans by Sixtus IV in 1474, is unknown; 
nor is it clear whether they were followers of Angelo 
who kept aloof from heresy or, after falling into his 
error, retracted. 2 

II. The second main group of Fraticelli, chronologi- 
cally considered, were the Spirituals who fled from 
Tuscany to Sicily, and were surnamed at first the Re- 
bellious Brothersand Apostates, but later the Fraticelle 
de paupere vita. It is an error to apply the name Beg- 
hards to them. When, in 1309, the differences be- 
tween the Relaxati and the Spirituals had reached a 
critical point, Clement V cited representatives of both 
parties to appear before the Curia with a view to 
adjusting their disputes. The result of this conference 
was the Constitution “ Exivi de Paradiso”’, enacted at 
the final session of the Council of Vienne (6 May, 
1312). This Constitution contained an explanation of 
the Rule of St. Francis along stricter lines than those 
of the Bull “ Exiit qui seminat” of Nicholas III (14 
August, 1279), and justified the Spirituals in various 
matters. This proceeding, however, only provoked 
the Relaxati superiors to take energetic measures 
against the Zelanti. Towards the end of 1312 a num- 
ber of Tuscan Spirituals deserted their monasteries 
and took forcible possession of the monasteries of 
Carmignano (near Florence), Arezzo, and Asciano, 
putting the Relaxati to flight. About fifty, fearing 
punishment, fled to Sicily. Clement V, hearing of the 
insurrection, commanded the Archbishop of Genoa 
and two other bishops to force them to return to 
obedience under penalty of excommunication. As 
nearly all disregarded this mandate, the prior of San 
Fidele at Siena, who had been commissioned to exe- 
cute it, declared them excommunicated and placed 
their monasteries under interdict (14 May, 1314). 
Being also prosecuted by the Archbishop of Florence, 
the rebels made a solemn protest against the violation 
of the-rule on the part of the Community or Conven- 
tuals (7 July, 1313). As it soon became impossible for 
them to remain in Tuscany, they all fled to Sicily, 
where they were joined by numerous Zelanti from 
Northern Italy ito Southern France. King Frederick 
of Sicily, brother of King James II of Aragon, admit- 
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ted them after they had submitted their statutes to his 
inspection. Fra Enrico da Ceva was now their leader. 
On 23 January, 1318, Pope John XXII excommuni- 
cated them in the Bull “ Gloriosam ecclesiam’’, speci- 
fying five errors, to wit: (1) they designated the 
Roman Church as carnal and corrupt, and themselves 
as spiritual; (2) they denied to the Roman priesthood 
all power and jurisdiction; (3) they forbade taking an 
oath; (4) they taught that priests in the state of sin 
could not confer the sacraments; and (5) they asserted 
that they alone were the true observers of the Gospel. 
At this time they had adopted a close fitting, short, 
and filthy dress as their religious habit. John XXII 
(15 March, 1317) admonished King Frederick to take 
severe measures against them. Ina letter of the same 
date addressed by the cardinals at Avignon to the 
entire hierarchy of Sicily, special stress was laid on the 
fact that the rebellious fugitives had elected a superior 
general, provincials, and guardians. Banished from 
Sicily, where, however, some remained till at least 
1328, they established themselves securely in Naples. 
On 1 August, 1322, John XXII issued a general decree 
against them, and after sending King Robert (4 Feb., 
1325) the Bulls specially directed against Ceva, on 10 
May, 1325, demanded their imprisonment at the hands 
of King Robert and of Charles, Duke of Calabria. The 
pope had to repeat this admonition several times 
(1330, 1331); meanwhile he had ordered the Francis- 
can Provincial of Calabria (7 March, 1327) and the 
inquisitors there (1327, 1330, 1331) to proceed against 
the Fraticelli and had renewed (5 Dec., 1329) the in- 
junctions laid down in the Bull “Gloriosam Eccle- 
siam’’., From this time onward the adherents of Ceva 
are hardly to be distinguished from those of the follow- 
ing group; they joined the Michaelites and used the 
same methods of attack against the papacy. The 
statement that some professed Mohammedanism may 
be based on fact, considering their situation and the 
local circumstances. 

III. The third group of the Fraticelli are called the 
Michaelites, deriving their name from Michael of 
Cesena, their chief representative and natural leader. 
Tt must be premised that this name was in vogue dur- 
ing the fifteenth century and that the party it desig- 
nated exerted great influence in doctrinal matters on - 
the other groups as early as 1329. It is to be noted 
also that shortly after this period it becomes difficult 
to differentiate these groups with anything like pre- 
cision. The “theoretical’’ controversy about pov- 
erty carried on in the Franciscan Order, or rather, 
carried on against John XXII, gave occasion to the 
formation of this group. It is called “theoretical’’ to 
distinguish it from the “ practical’’ controversy waged 
by the Spirituals relative to the practice of Franciscan 
poverty which they wished to observe, whereas the 
leaders in the present conflict were former members of 
the Relaxati party and sworn enemies of the Spirituals 
(1309-22). 

In 1321 the Dominican Inquisitor at Narbonne, John 
of Belna, declared heretical the teaching of an impris- 
oned Beghard of that region, who asserted that Christ 
and the Apostles owned nothing either individually or 
in common. The Franciscan lector, Bérenger Talon, 
defended the Beghard. As he refused to retract and 
was threatened with punishment by the inquisitor, 
Bérenger appealed to the pope. The matter soon de- 
veloped into a general controversy between the Do-~ 
minicans and Franciscans; among the latter, Relaxati 
and Zelanti alike supported Bérenger on the basis of 
the Bull of Nicholas III, “Exiit qui seminat’”’. In 
that Bull Nicholas III had defined the poverty of the 
Franciscans, both individually and collectively, as 
equivalent to that of the Apostles, and had therefore 
transferred to the Roman Church all their holdings in 
land and houses, as had already been enacted by Inno- 
cent IV (14 Nov., 1245). The prohibition of Nicholas 
III to discuss this point was revoked by John XXII in 
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a new Bull, “Quia nonnunquam”’ (26 March, 1322). 
On 6 March of the same year John XXII had submit- 
ted the matter to a consistory. The order was vigor- 


‘ously defended by the Cardinals Vitalis du Four and 


Bertrand de Turre (de la Tour), Archbishop Arnaldo 
Royardi of Salerno, and various other bishops, all 
Franciscans; other cardinals opposed their views, and 
the pope leaned towards the opposition. He also re- 
quested the opinion of Ubertino of Casale, a renowned 
Spiritual leader (1328), who, with a fine-spun distinc- 
tion, declared (28 March, 1322) that Christ and the 
Apostles did possess property, inasmuch as they gov- 
erned the Church, but not as individuals or as exem- 
plars of Christian perfection. This distinction, more 
subtle than real, seemed satisfactory to both sides, 
when the provocative measures taken by the chapter of 
the order destroyed all prospects of peace. Fra Michael 
of Cesena, General of the Franciscan Order (elected 
1316), a Conventual, as attested by various measures 
enacted by him with the approval of John XXII, con- 
vened a general chapter for 1 June, 1322, at Perugia. 
Anticipating, on the advice of the Franciscan Cardi- 
nals Vitalis and Bertrand, the definitive decision of the 
pope, the chapter solemnly declared in favour of the 
‘absolute poverty’’ of Christ (4 June, 1322). This 
ronunciamento was signed by the general, Michael of 
Hache, the provincial ministers of Southern Germany, 
England (William of Nottingham, not Occam), Aqui- 
tania, Northern France, and others, as well as by sev- 
eral renowned scholars. On 11 June the chapter 
solemnly published its decrees to all Christendom. 
Indignant at these proceedings, John XXII, in the 
Bull “ Ad conditorem canonum”’ (8 December, 1322), 
declared that the Roman Church renounced all its 
claims to the movable and immovable properties of the 
Franciscan Order and therewith returned them. Thus 
the pope revoked the Bull “ Exiit’”’ of Nicholas III and 
did away with the poverty which formed the basis of 
the Franciscan Order. It is easy to understand the 
effect of this upon the Franciscans, particularly the 
Zelanti. In the name of the order Fra Boncortese 
(Bonagrazia) of Bergamo, a capable lawyer and up to 
that time a bitter enemy of the Zelanti, presented a 
daring protest against this Bull to the Consistory (14 
January, 1323). Although the pope thereupon revised 
the text of the Bull and reissued it under the original 
date, he incarcerated Bonagrazia and in the Bull 
“Cum inter nonnullos’’ (12 November, 1323) declared 
heretical the assertion that Christ and the Apostles 
possessed no property either separately or collectively. 
The controversy between the pope and the order 
soon took on a political character, the Minorites hay- 


- ing been appointed counsellors to Louis IV the Bava- 


rian, King of Germany, who also was engaged in a con- 
flict with the pope. After Louis IV (1314-47) had 
defeated his rival Frederick, Duke of Austria, at the 
battle of Mihldorf (18 Sept., 1322), and had invaded 
Lombardy to further the cause of the Ghibelline Vis- 
conti, John XXII ordered the whole question of right 
to the German throne to be brought before the papal 
tribunal and, on 8 October, 1323, began canonical pro- 
ceedings against Louis. In the Nuremberg Appeal (18 
Dec., 1323) Louis, curiously enough, had accused the 
pope of unduly favouring the Minorites, though this 
document was never published. But the Sachsen- 
hausen Appeal of the same King Louis (22 May, 1324) 
was full of invectives against the “heretic who falsely 
designates himself Pope John XXII’’ for doing away 
with the poverty of Christ. This famous “Spiritualist 
excursus’’ is closely connected with the Appeal of 
Bonagrazia, and with writings of Ubertino of Casale 
and of Pietro di Giovanni Olivi. It is certain that it 
originated among the Franciscans who, under the pro- 
tection of the king, aimed it at John XXII and his 
teaching, although Louis IV later denied all responsi- 
bility inthe matter. The result was that Louis IV was 


excommunicated (11 July, 1324) and. in the decree 
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“Quia quorundam”’ (10 Nov., 1324), John XXII for- 
bade all contradiction and questioning of his constitu- 
tions “Cum inter nonnullos’’ and “Ad conditorem”’. 
The general chapter of the order, assembled at Lyons 
(20 May, 1325) under the presidency of Michael of 
Cesena, forbade any disrespectful reference to the 
pope. On 8 June, 1327, Michael received instructions 
to present himself at Avignon, a command which he 
obeyed (2 Dec., 1327). The pope having sharply 
reproved him in public (9 April, 1328) for the chapter’s 
action at Perugia (1322), he drew up a secret protest 
(13 April) and, fearing punishment, fled, despite the 
orders of the pope, to Aigues-Mortes (28 May) and 
thence to Pisa, together with Bonagrazia of Bergamo 
and William of Occam. In the meanwhile other 
events of importance had occurred. Louis the Ba- 
varian had entered Rome with a German army, to 
the great joy of the Ghibellines. Accompanying him 
were Ubertino of Casale, John of Jandun and Marsilius 
of Padua, the authors of the “ Defensor pacis’’, which 
declared that the emperor and the Church at large were 
above the pope. Louis had himself solemnly crowned 
Emperor of Rome by Sciarra Colonna (17 Jan., 1328), 
and on 12 May he nominated and had consecrated as 
antipope Pietro Rainalducci of Corvara, a Franciscan, 
under the name of Nicholas V. The three fugitives 
from Avignon presented themselves to Louis and ac- 
companied him to Bavaria, where they remained till 
their death. John XXII deposed Michael as general 
of the order (6 June, 1328) and (13 June) appointed 
the Minorite Cardinal Bertrand de Turre vicar-general 
of the order to preside at the chapter to be held in 
Paris (2 June, 1329), which Michael of Cesena vainly 
attempted to prevent, and brought about the elec- 
tion of Fra Gerardus Odonis of Chateauroux, of the 
province of Aquitaine. Obedient to John XXII, 
he induced the majority of the order to submit 
to the Apostolic See. Michael of Cesena and all his 
adherents, the Michaelites, were repudiated by the 
order. At the same time, by command of John XXII, 
papal proceedings were instituted against them every- 
where. The Michaelites denied John’s right to the 
papacy and denounced both him and his successors as 
heretics. This shows the dangerous character of the 
sect. In their numerous and passionate denunciations 
of the popes, especially of John XXII, they always 
single out for refutation isolated statements of John in 
his Bulls. To the contention regarding poverty was 
added (1333) the question of the beatific vision of the 
saints, concerning which John XXII, contrary to gen- 
eral opinion, yet without intending to define the mat- 
ter, had declared that it would begin only at the last 
judgment. 

During this period the antipope, Nicholas V, had 
nominated six cardinals (15 May, 1328), among them 
an Augustinian and a Dominican, and between Septem- 
ber, 1328, and December, 1329, three other cardinals; 
also among the bishops whom he consecrated were 
members of the two orders mentioned above. After 
Louis IV had returned to Bavaria, Nicholas V, de- 
prived of all support, took refuge with the Count of 
Donoratico. soy, in his distress, Nicholas ap- 
pealed to John XXII, cast himself at his feet (Avignon, 
4 Aug.), and submitted to honourable confinement at 
Avignon, where he remained till his death (16 October, 
1333). 

John, meanwhile, had taken steps against Michael 
and his followers. In accordance with his instructions 
(20 June, 1328) to Aycardo, Archbishop of Milan, the 
proceedings against Michael were published in various 
localities. On 5 September, 1328, John XXII com- 
manded the imprisonment of Fra Azzolino, who was 
acting as Michael’s vicar, and on 18 August, 1331, the 
arrest of another vicar, Fra Thedino, who represented 
Michael in the March of Ancona. Prominent among 
the followers of Michael were the more or less numer- 
ous Minorites in the monasteries of Todi and Amelia 
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(against whom proceedings were instituted in 1329-30), 
of Cortona (1329), and of Pisa (1330), where, however, 
they appeared openly as late as 1354, and at Albigano, 
and Savona (1329-32). 

On 21 Dec., 1328, John XXII graciously pardoned 
Fra Minus, the Provincial of Tuscany, while on 2 
Dec., he had ordered the trial of Fra Humilis, Custo- 
dian of Umbria. Papal decrees reveal the presence of 
Michaelites in England (1329), Germany (1322), Car- 
cassone, Portugal (1330), Spain (1329), Sicily and 
Lombardy (1329, 1334), Sardinia, Armenia, and other 
places. John XXII and his immediate successors 
also issued numerous decrees against the Fraticelli in 
the March of Ancona, where the bishops and minor 
feudal barons defended them stubbornly and success- 
fully in spite of papal threats; also in Naples and 
Calabria, where King Robert and Queen Sanzia ex- 
hibited special veneration for St. Francis and his 
humble followers. In the royal castle, where the 
chaplaincies were held by Franciscans, there resided 
Fra Philip of Majorca, a brother of the queen. This 
Philip had (1328) petitioned John XXII for permis- 
sion for himself and other Franciscans to observe 
literally the Rule of St. Francis, independently of the 
superiors of the order; the pope of course refused. In 
a letter dated 10 August, 1331, the pope was obliged to 
settle some doubts of the queen relating to the ob- 
servance of “holy poverty”, and the king had even 
composed a treatise favouring the views of the Chapter 
of Perugia (1322). The papal condemnations of the 
Fraticelli, therefore, had produced but slight results in 
the Kingdom of Naples. On 8 July, 1331, the pope 
admonished King Robert to withhold no longer the 
papal decrees against Michael of Cesena nor prevent 
their publication in his kingdom. Philip of Majorca, 
however, preached openly against the pope. It was 
due to the influence of the royal family that Fra 
Andrea of Galiano, a court chaplain at Naples, was 
acquitted in the process instituted against him at 
Avignon in 1338, as he still continued his intercourse 
with Michael of Cesena and with the fifty Michaelites 
who resided for some time under the king’s protection 
in the castle of Lettere near Castellamare, but who 
later (1235) humbly submitted to their lawful supe- 
riors. In 1336 “short-robed” Fraticelli still occupied 
the monastery of Santa Chiara at Naples, founded by 
Queen Sanzia, and were established in other parts of 
the kingdom; their expulsion was demanded (24 June, 
1336) by Benedict XII (1334-42). In 1344 Clement 
VI (1342-52) found it necessary to reiterate the ear- 
lier decrees. Between 1363-1370 it at last became 
possible for Franciscans to take possession of several 
monasteries in Calabria and Sicily from which the 
Fraticelli had been expelled; but Gregory XI com- 
plains (12 Sept., 1372) that the “ashes and bones of 
Fraticelli were venerated as relics of saints in Sicily, 
and churches were even erected in their honour”. 

From the records of a process (1334) conducted in 
irregular form against the Fraticelli of the Franciscan 
monastery at Tauris, who had been reported by 
Dominicans, we learn that they inveighed openly 
against John XXII and upheld the views of Michael of 
Cesena, although in their apocalyptic manner they 
declared that the order of the Friars Minor was di- 
vided in three parts, and that only those would be 
saved who would journey to the East, i. e. themselves. 
It is uncertain whether these were identical with the 
Fraticelli in Armenia, Persia, and other oriental local- 
ities, where all bishops were commanded by Clement 
VI to prosecute them (29 May, 1344). 

For a long time the sect prospered exceedingly in 
the Duchy of Spoleto on account of the continual 
political turmoil. In a process instituted against a 
particular Umbrian group of Fraticelli in 1360, we are 
informed that Fra Francesco Niccolé of Perugia was 
their founder. They pretended to observe the Rule of 
St. Augustine, but were fanatical on the question of 
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poverty and regarded all prelates as guilty of simony. 
Salvation was to be found only in their, ampaesetlt 

perfect, order. They imitated the Sicilian Fraticelli 
in their doctrines and methods of instruction. An 
interesting letter is still extant which the Fraticelli of 
the Campagna (1353-55) wrote to the magistrates of 
Narni when they heard that one of their number (Fra 
Stefano) had been cruelly imprisoned by the Inquisi- 
tion of that city twelve or fifteen years before. In 
this letter they petitioned the magistrates to liberate 
him according to the example of the cities of “Todi, 
Perugia, Assisi, and Pisa”. 

The Fraticelli enjoyed complete liberty in Perugia. 
They lived where it eat suited them, principally in 
the country-houses of the rich. They became so bold 
as to publicly insult the Minorites (Conventuals) in the 
monastery of San Francesco al Prato. It appears 
that these Fraticelli had elected their own popes, 
bishops and generals, and that they were split into 
various factions. The Conventuals, as their one 
means of defence, called in Fra Paoluccio of Trinci, the 
founder of the Observants, and ceded to him the small 
monastery on Monte Ripido near the city (1374). 
Fra Paoluccio was successful in his disputations with 
the Fraticelli, and when they had been clearly ex- 
posed as heretics, the people drove them from the city. 
It should be noted that these Fraticelli, and probab 
all the others of that period, were designated Fraticelli 
della opinione, perhaps on account of their opinion 
that the Roman papacy had ceased to exist with John 
XXII (1323) or Celestin V, and*that they alone con- 
stituted the true Church. About this time Fra Vitale 
di Francia and Fra Pietro da Firenze exercised a sort 
of generalship over the Fraticelli. They received 
protection and hospitality from rich and influential 
families in Apulia, around Rome, and in the March. 
One of their protectors was the knight Andreuccio de 
Palumbario, who sheltered them in his castle near 
Rieti, for which he was sharply called to account by 
Urban VI (4 May, 1388). On the same day the Bene- 
dictine Abbot of Farfa was reprimanded for a similar 
fault. On 14 November, 1394, Boniface IX em- 
powered the Minorites of Terra di Lavoro to take 
possession of the monasteries deserted by the Frati- 
celli. Martin V conceded the same rights to the 
Franciscans of the Roman Province (14 November, 
1418) and, on 7 April, 1426, transferred to them as a 
special grant the monastery of Palestrina, which had 
been a stronghold of the Fraticelli. In the same year 
Martin V nominated St. John Capistran (27 May) and 
St. James of the March (11 October) as inquisitors 
general to take action against the Fraticelli. These 
promoters of order among the Franciscans fulfilled the 
duties of their office strictly and energetically and 
succeeded in striking at the very vitals of the sect. 
In 1415 the city of Florence had formally banished the 
“Fraticelli of the poor life, the followers of Michelino 
of Cesena of infamous memory”, and in Lucca five 
Fraticelli, on trial, had solemnly abjured their error - 
(1411). Martin V also ordered the Bishops of Porto 
and Alba to take steps against all Fraticelli “in the 
Roman province, the March of Ancona, the Duchy of 
Spoleto and other localities” (7 June, 1427). On 27 
January of the same year, Martin V had permitted the 
Observants of Ancona to occupy the monastery of the 
Fraticelli at Castro l’Eremita as a first step in the 
campaign against the Fraticelli of that neighbourhood. 
On 1 June, 1428, he commanded the Bishop of Ancona 
to enforce his rulings strictly in Maiolati, to put all 
suspects to the rack, destroy their village, separate the 
children from heretical parents, and disperse the elder 
population. A circular letter, which the Fraticelli 
addressed to all Christendom, proved ineffectual and 
their doom was sealed. John of Capistran and James 
of the March burned thirty-six of their establishments, 
or dispersed the members, and a number were burned 
at the stake at Florence and Fabriano, at the latter 
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pase in the presence of the pope. St. James of 
arch, commissioned by Nicholas V to proceed 
against them (1449), wrote the famous “Dialogus 
contra Fraticellos”’, which he first published in 1452, 
making some additions to it later on. According to 
this the main establishments of the Fraticelli were 
situated in the valley of Jesi, at Maiolati, Poggio Cupo, 
Massaccia, and Mergo. They had also constituted 
bishops in other districts where there were a sufficient 
number of adherents. They made frequent journeys 
for propaganda purposes, especially in Tuscany. 
Some dressed partly as Minorites, some as hermits, 
often disguising themselves for the sake of protection. 
Their doctrine was a résumé of their former sectarian 
errors: the whole Roman Church had deserted the true 
Faith since the time of John XXII (1323); they alone 
constituted the true Church and retained the sacra- 
ments and the priesthood. 

A form of Fraticelli was also represented by Philip 
of Berbegal, a fanatical and eccentric Observant of 
Spain (1433), who attempted to establish a strict 
society de la Capuciola, but met vigorous opposition 
from John Capistran, who issued a dissertation against 
him. 

Only once again are measures known to have been 
taken against the Fraticelli, viz. in 1466, when a 
number of Fraticelli from Poli, near Palestrina, and 
Maiolati were captured at Assisi during the Portiun- 
cula celebration. They were imprisoned in the castle 
of Sant’ Angelo and proceedings instituted against 
them. Their protector at Poli, Count Stefano de’ 
Conti, was imprisoned, but they also received the pro- 
tection of the Colonna family of Palestrina. Tradi- 
tion also mentions that the Fraticelli established many 
other colonies and that they had an important centre 
in Greece, whence they sent out emissaries and where 
they sought refuge from the aggressive measures of St. 
James of the March. They generally held their re- 
unions at night in private houses and half of the in- 
habitants of Poli are said to have been among their 
adherents. The allegation that their religious serv- 
ices were defiled by immoral practices cannot be 
proved. According to their doctrine, as contained in 
the “Dialogus”, immoral priests incurred the loss of 
the powers of order and jurisdiction. They had also 
their own bishop, Nicholas by name. 

During this period numerous pamphlets were pub- 
lished controverting the errors of the Fraticelli. 
While the campaign was going on at Rome, informa- 
tion was brought concerning another sect similar to 
the Fraticelli, which had been discovered in Germany; 
but though these visionaries, led by Brothers Johann 
and Livin of Wirsberg, found adherents among the 
Mendicants in Bohemia and Franconia, they cannot 
be considered as Fraticelli. In spite of all persecu- 
tions, remnants of the original Fraticelli still survived, 
but their strength was crippled and they thenceforth 
constituted no serious danger to the Roman Church. 
The foregoing sketch sufficiently proves that these 
heretics were not members of the Order of St. Francis, 
but rather that they had been expelled from the order 
and from the Church. The order as such and in the 
great majority of its members remained faithful to the 
Church in spite of the fact that many prominent 


monks and even whole sections fell away. 
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storico italiano, ser. V, vol. XXXV (Florence, 1905), 332-68; 
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(1322-29), zbid., ser. V, vol. XX VII (Florence, 1901), 346-55; 
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povera vita (Bologna, 1864); Fumi, Fretici e ribelli nell’ Umbria 
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VII (Perugia, 1901), 353-69; La, A History of the Inquisition 
of the Middle Ages (New York, 1888), III; Pasror, Gesch. der 
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360 sqq.; Finxn, Acta Pragonensia (2 vols., Berlin, 1908); 
Tocco, Studii Francescani, I (Naples, 1909); Houzapren, Hand- 
buch der Geschichte des Franziskanerordens (Freiburg im Br. 
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Fraud, in the common acceptation of the word, an 
act or course of deception deliberately practised with 
the view of gaining a wrong and unfair advantage. Its 
connotation is less wide than that of deceit, which is 
used of concealment or perversion of the truth for the 
purpose of misleading. Stratagems employed in war 
to deceive the enemy are not morally wrong; yet even 
in war it would not be right to practise fraud on him. 
Fraud is something which militates not only against 
sincerity and straightforward conduct, but against 
justice, and justice is due even to enemies. 

The question of fraud is of special importance in the 
matter of contracts. It is of the essence of a contract 
that there should be an agreement of wills between the 
parties as to its subject-matter. Without such an 
agreement in all that is essential there can be no con- 
tract. Hence, if by fraud one of the parties to a con- 
tract has been led into a mistake about what belongs 
to its substance, the contract will be null and void. If 
a dealer in jewellery offers a piece of coloured glass to 
a customer as a valuable ruby, and induces him to pay 
a large sum of money for it, the contract is invalid for 
want of consent. The customer wished to buy a 
precious stone, and he was offered glass. If one of the 
parties to a contract is fraudulently led into a mistake 
about something which is merely accidental to the . 
contract and which did not induce him to enter into it, 
the contract will be valid and there is no reason for 
setting it aside. If a higher price or more favourable 
terms were obtained by means of the fraud, there was, 
of course, wrong done thereby, and if, in consequence, 
more than the just value was given, there will be an 
obligation to make restitution for the injustice. But 
there was no mistake about the substance of the con- 
tract, there was union of wills therein, and so, there is 
no reason why it should not stand. If, however, such 
a mistake, not indeed regarding the substance of the 
contract, but caused by the fraud of the other party, 
was the reason why the contract was entered into, 
there are special reasons why such a contract should 
not be upheld. 
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As there was agreement about the substance of the 
contract, this will, indeed, be valid, but inasmuch as 
the consent of the party who was deceived was ob- 
tained by fraud and would not otherwise have been 
given, the contract should be voidable at the option 
of the party deceived. It is a matter of importance 
for the public weal that no one should be able to reap 
benefit from fraud (Nemint fraus sua patrocinari 
debet), as canonists and moralists never tire of repeat- 
ing. Moreover, the fraudulent party inflicted an injury 
on the other by inducing him by fraud to do what he 
would not have done otherwise. It is only equitable 
and right that one who has thus suffered should be 
able to rescind the contract and put himself again in 
the same position as he was in before—if that be pos- 
sible. Contracts, therefore, induced by the fraud of 
one of the parties, even though there was no substan- 
tial mistake, are voidable at the option of him who 
was deceived, if the contract can be annulled. If the 
fraud was committed by a third person without the 
connivance of the other party to the contract, there 
will be no reason for annulling it. 

Besides fraud committed against a person and 
against justice, canonists and moral theologians fre- 
quently mention fraud against law. One is said to act 
in fraud of the law when he is careful to observe the 
letter, but violates the spirit of it and the intention of 
the lawgiver. Thus one who is bound to fast would 
act in fraud of the Church’s law if on a fasting day he 
undertook some hard and unnecessary work, such as 
digging, in order to be excused from fasting. On the 
other hand, there is no fraud against the law com- 
mitted by one who leaves the territory within which 
the law binds, even if he do this with the intention of 
freeing himself from the law. He is at liberty to go 
and live where he pleases, and he cannot act fraudu- 
lently in doing what he has a right to do. And so, on a 
fast day which is only kept in some particular diocese, 
one who lives in the diocese may without sin leave it 
even with the intention of escaping from the obligation 
of fasting, and when he is once outside the limits of 
the diocese he is no longer bound by a purely diocesan 
law. There are two celebrated declarations of the 
Holy See which seem at first sight to contradict this 
doctrine. The first occurs in the Bull “Superna’’ of 
Clement X (21 June, 1670), where the pope says that 
a regular confessor may absolve strangers who come 
to him from another diocese from sins reserved therein 
unless he knows that they have come to him in fraud 
of the reservation. These words have caused great 
difficulty and have been variously interpreted by 
canonists and divines. 

According to the common opinion they limit the 
power of the confessor only when the principal motive 
which induced the penitent to leave his diocese was to 
avoid the jurisdiction of his own pastor and to make 
his confession in a place where the sin was not reserved. 
By reserving the sin in question the ecclesiastical 
authority desired to compel a delinquent to appear 
before it and to receive the necessary correction; by 
leaving the diocese with a view to making his confes- 
sion elsewhere the penitent would circumvent the law 
and make it nugatory. If he left the diocese from 
some other motive, and while outside took the oppor- 
tunity to make his confession, he would not act in 
fraud of the law of reservation. Urban VIII (14 Aug., 
1627) approved of a declaration of the Sacred Con- 
gregation of the Council according to which parties 
subject to the Tridentine law of clandestinity would 
not contract a valid marriage in a place where that 
law was not in force if they betook themselves thither 
with fraud. There was a similar difficulty as to the 
meaning of fraud in this decree. According to the 
more common view, the parties were guilty of fraud by 
the very fact of leaving the parish with the intention 
of contracting marriage without the assistance of the 
parish priest, whose right and duty it was to testify 
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to the valid celebration of the marriage of his parish- 
ioners. This question, however, is now only of his- 
torical interest, as the law has been radically changed 


by the papal decree “Ne temere”’ (2 Aug., 1907) q. v. 
Sr. AupHonsus, Theologia Moralis (Turin, 1825), III, 1046; 
VI, 589, 1080; Leamrunu, Theologia Moralis (Freiburg, 1898), 
I, 156; II, 780; Re1rrensTurEL, Jus canonicum (Rome, 1834); 
Lusstus, De Justitid et Jure (Venice, 1625). 
T. SLATER. 


Frauenburg. See ErmMianp. 
Frauenlob. See Hrrnricu or MEISSEN. 


Fraunhofer, JosrPH von, optician, b. at Straub- 
ing, Bavaria, 6 March, 1787; d. at Munich, 7 June, 
1826. He was the tenth and last son of a poor glass- 
grinder who was unable to give his boy even the rudi- 
ments of knowledge. At the age of twelve he lost 
both parents and was apprenticed to a mirror-maker 
and lens-grinder for six years without pay. There he 
was not permitted to study or even to attend holiday 
school. The house where he worked collapsed in 1801, 
burying the boy under the ruins, but not injuring him - 
fatally. This fortunate accident brought him to the 
notice of court-councillor von Utzschneider, who gave 
him books on mathematics and optics, and also inter- 
ested King Max Joseph in him, who made him a pres- 
ent of eighteen ducats. With this money Joseph ac- 
quired a grinding-machine and bought his release from 
the obnoxious apprenticeship. He tried to earn a liv- 
ing at his trade and also as an engraver on metal. 
Finally, in 1806, he was called to the mathematico- 
technical institute of Reichenbach, Utzschneider, and 
Liebherr as an assistant. There he did such excellent 
work that he became a partner and manager of the 
optical institute of the firm at Benediktbeuern. In 
1814 Utzschneider gave him 10,000 florins and formed 
with him the new firm of Utzschneider and Fraunhofer. 
The optical institute was moved to Munich in 1819 and 
Fraunhofer was appointed professor royal. The Uni- 
versity of Erlangen gave him the degree of Ph.D., 
honoris causd, in 1822. The following year he was 
appointed conservator of the physical cabinet of the 
academy at Munich. Nobility, the order of merit, 
and the honorary citizenship of Munich were con- 
ferred upon him in 1824. The Imperial Leopoldina 
Academy, the Astronomical Society of London, and 
the Society for Natural Science and Medicine of 
Heidelberg elected him to membership. Shortly be- 
fore his death he was made a Knight of the Danish or- 
der of Danebrog. 

The work of this self-taught mathematical and 
practical optician was chiefly in developing improved 
methods of preparing optical glass, of grinding and 
polishing lenses, and of testing them. His success de- 
prived England of its supremacy in the optical field. 
He invented the necessary machines, constructed a _ 
spherometer, and developed the moving and measur- 
ing devices used in astronomical telescopes, such as 
the screw micrometer and the heliometer. His fame, 
however, rests above all on his initiation of spectrum 
analysis. While studying the chromatic refraction of 
different glasses he discovered the banded spectra of 
artificial lights and also the dark lines in the solar 
spectrum, called now the Fraunhofer lines. He also 
accomplished an important theoretical work on diffrac- 
tion and established its laws; he placed the diffraction 
slit in front of the objective of a measuring telescope 
and later made and used diffraction gratings with up 
to 10,000 parallel lines to the inch, ruled by a specially 
constructed dividing engine. By means of these grat- 
ings he was able to measure the minute wave-lengths 
of the different colours of light. As a Christian, 
Fraunhofer was faithful and observant even in details. 
The simple inscription on his tomb reads: Approxi- 
maverit sidera. His important memoirs were first 
published in “ Denkschriften”’ of the Royal Bavarian 
Academy of Sciences, the one on refraction, spectra, 
and lines in 1817, and that on diffraction and its laws 
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in 1821. They were soon translated into English and 
French. His collected works have been published by 
Lommel (Munich, 1888), and translated in part and 
edited by Ames (New York and London, 1898). 

Sketch of Dr. Jos. Fraunhofer in Pop. Science Monthly, VI, 
739; Memoir in Jr. Fr. Institute, VIII, 96; Merz, Das Leben und 
Wirken (Landshut, 1865); BaumRNFEIND, Gediichtnissrede auf 
F. (Munich, 1887). 

Wituram Fox. 


Frayssinous, Dmenis pp, 1765-1841, Bishop of 
Hermopolis in partibus infideliwm, is celebrated 
chiefly for his conferences at Notre-Dame de Paris. 
He was one of the first orators and apostles who ac- 
complished so much towards the restoration of the 
Faith in France after the Revolution. He was born at 
Curiéres in Rouergue, France, and died at St-Geniez 
in the department of Aveyron. His earliest sermons 
were delivered at Paris, first in the church of the Car- 
melites, and later at Saint-Sulpice, where he continued 
them for seven years. He was compelled to interrupt 
his preaching at the order of Napoleon in 1809, but 
resumed in 1814, and continued, with the brief inter- 
ruption of the Hundred Days, until 1822. Despite 
his severity towards the preacher, Napoleon esteemed 
the Abbé Frayssinous and had made him a councillor 
of the university, of which he later became grand 
master. He was elected to membership in the 
French Academy, and in 1817 pronounced there a 

anegyric of St. Louis which is still famous. In 1817 
fe was named almoner to the court of Louis XVIII, 
and later consecrated Bishop of Hermopolis. He had 
been raised to the French peerage when, in 1824, he 
pronounced the funeral oration of Louis XVIII. It 
was at this time that the Society of Jesus, which had 
been re-established by Pius VII, wished to return to 
France. A number of former Jesuits, reunited under 
the name of Fathers of the Faith, addressed them- 
selves, in 1824, to Mgr de Frayssinous, the minister 
of public worship, and obtained his protection of their 
project. 

His political career came to an end with the revolu- 
tion of 1830. After acting as tutor to the Duc de 
Bordeaux until 1838, he went to live at St-Geniez in 
Provence, where he died three years later. His con- 
ferences had been published some years before, and 
form, under the title “Défense du Christianisme” (4 
vols.), the chief work by which he isknown. He pub- 
lished also, in 1818, his slightly Gallican work “ Les 
vrais principes sur les libertés de l’Eglise gallicane”’. 
His conferences lack the vibrating warmth and the 
brilliancy of style which marked those of Lacordaire 
and his successors in the pulpit of Notre-Dame. But 
Mer de Frayssinous possesses the distinction of hay- 
ing inaugurated a great movement of restoration and 
of having made the word of God acceptable to both 
the indifferent and the incredulous, owing to the clear- 
ness with which he explained dogmatic truths, his 
judgment in the choice of his proofs and his loyalty in 
discussion. He was the first in the nineteenth century 
to sow, in this manner, the apostolic seed, and he as- 
sured an abundant harvest to those who followed him. 

Henrion, Vie de M. Frayssinous (Paris, 1843); Sept confé- 
rences et discours de M. D, Frayssinous (Paris, 1843), preface; 
Ricarp, L’ Abbé Cambalot. 

Lovis LALANDE. 


Fréchette, Louis-Honor®, b. at Notre-Dame de 
Lévis, P.Q., Canada, 16 November, 1839; d. 30 May, 
1908. He attended the schools of his native town, and 
completed hisstudies at the Seminary of Nicolet, after 
which he chose the profession of law, and in 1864 
was admitted to the Bar at Quebec. As clients did 
not come as quickly as he desired he decided to go to 
Chicago, where for seven years he worked as a jour- 
nalist, and became corresponding secretary of the land 
department of the Illinois Central Railroad. In 1871 
Fréchette returned to Canada, and in 1874 was elected 
a deputy in the House of Commons by the Liberal 
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party. Defeated in the general elections of 1878 and 
1882, he abandoned public life and returned to jour- 
nalism, the products of his pen appearing in the 
“Journal de Québec’’, the “Journal de Lévis’’, the 
“Patrie’’ of Montreal, the “Opinion Publique’’, “The 
Forum’’, “Harper’s Monthly’’, and “The Arena’’. 
Meanwhile his poetry won him fame abroad and admira- 
tion at home. The list of his poetical works is some- 
whatlengthy. The following are given in their chrono- 
logical order: “Mes Loisirs’’, 1863; “La Voix d’un 
Exilé’’, 1866—first part published at Chicago. An- 
other complete edition appeared at Montreal in 1874. 
“ Péle-Méle; Fantaisies et souvenirs poétiques’’, 1877; 
“Les Fleurs Boréales, and Les Oiseaux de Neige, 
Poésies Canadiennes’’, a work crowned by the French 
Academy, 1879; “La Légende d’un Peuple—Poésies 
Canadiennes’’, 1887-1890; “Les Feuilles Volantes’’, 
1891. Fréchette wrote also much in prose, notably: 
“Félix Poutré”’ (an historical drama), 1871; “Lettres a 
Basile 4 propos des Causeries du Dimanche’’, 1872; 
“Le retour de |’Exilé’”’ (a drama in five acts and eight 
tableaux), 1880; “Le drapeau fantéme’’ (historical 
episode), 1884; “ Episode de ’ insurrection Canadienne 
de 1837’, 1885; “Originaux et Détraqués’’, 1892; 
“Lettres 4 Vabbé Baillargé sur l’éducation’’, 1893; 
“Christmas in French Canada’”’ (in English), 1900. 
He translated into French, Howell’s “ Chance Acquaint- 
ance’’ and George W. Cable’s “Old Creole Days’’. 
Fréchette became a member of the Royal Society of 
Canada at its foundation in 1882; he was named Com- 
panion of the Order of St. Michael and St. George in 
1897, on the occasion of the Jubilee of Queen Victoria. 
The University of Laval, McGill University, and 
Queen’s University conferred on him the degree of 
Doctor of Letters. From 1889 Fréchette occupied 
the position of clerk of the Council in the legislature 
of Quebec. In 1876 he married Emma Beaudry, 
second daughter of J.-B. Beaudry, a banker of Mont- 
real, by whom he had two children. He has been 
called the “ Lamartine of Canada”. He certainly ele- 
vated the poetry of Canada, and his work will rank 
with that of Crémazie. N. E. Dionne. 


Fredegarius, the name used since the sixteenth 
century (for what reason is not known) to designate 
the supposed author of an anonymous historical com- 
pilation (Chronicon Fredegarii) of the seventh cen- 
tury, in which is related the history of the Franks 
from the earliest times until 658. The name appeared 
for the first time in the “Antiquités gauloises” 
(Paris, 1599) of Claude Fauchet, who states that it is 
used “through ignorance of the real author”. Mod- 
ern research has resulted in the discovery that the 
work is really made up of three texts each of which 
belongs to a different author. The first author is a 
Burgundian whose work is an epitome of six books 
of the “Ecclesiastical History of the Franks”, by 
Gregory of Tours, from the earliest times to the death 
of Chilperic I in 584. He also wrote the “Liber 
generationis”’ and made extracts from Idatius and St. 
Jerome which form, in the critical edition of Krusch, 
the first and second books of the “Chronicon”. In- 
cluding the epitome, or the third book, he has there- 
fore written the largest portion of the work. This 

ortion, it must be said, is also the least important, 
or it contains no original matter, and confines itself to 
the use of previous sources, and not without blunders 
and inaccuracies. It is true that the part of the 
fourth book which goes to 613 (Krusch), or even to 
616 (Schniirer), has been attributed to the same 
author. The latter remarks that the writer was in 
touch with Warnacharius the “mayor of the palace” 
and believes that he may be identified with Agrestius, 
a monk of Luxeuil. The second author, also a Bur- 
gundian, belonged to the south of France and had 
apparently spent some time at Paris. He wrote an 
original work extending to the year 642 and containing 
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information which is valuable because not to be found 
elsewhere. He is an impartial and veracious author 
whose testimony deserves to be received in general 
with great confidence. The third author, who brings 
the “Chronicon” to a conclusion, is a partisan of 
Grimoald, the “mayor of the palace” and a great 
admirer of the Carlovingian family. Chapters lxxxiv 
to Ixxxviii and several interpolations are his. These 
rather important conclusions have been reached in 
recent times by the critical acumen of B. Krusch. 
Several points have been more precisely defined by 
G. Schniirer, and their opinions taken together may be 
considered definitive, although the last word on the 
subject has not been said. 

Interest in the “Chronicon” of Fredegarius con- 
sists for us in the fact that it is the sole document 
which informs us in a continuous way concerning that 
period in the history of the Franks which goes from 
591 (the year in which the “ Ecclesiastical History” of 
Gregory of Tours comes to a close) to 658. Apart 
from this work we have almost no knowledge of the 
period of Frankish history covered by it. All three 
writers exhibit, it is true, much barbarism in diction 
and in thought; we are all the more indebted to them 
for the serious effort they made to preserve some 
memory of the events of their times. The “Chroni- 
con” of Fredegarius was edited by B. Krusch in 
“Seriptores Rer. Merovingicarum”, II (Hanover, 
1888). 

ees Die Chronice des sogenannten Fredegars in Neues 
Archiv, VII (1882); Ipem, preface to his aforesaid edition; 
Scuntirer, Die Verfasser der sogenannten Fredegar-Chronik 
(Fribourg, Switzerland, 1900) in Collectanea Friburgensia, IX; 
Kurtu, L’histoire de Clovis d’aprts Frédégaire in Revue des 
questions historiques (1890), XLVII; Iprem, La reine Brunehaut, 
wid. (1891), L; Warrensacu, Deutschlands Geschichtsquellen 
(7th ed., Stuttgart, Berlin, 1894), I, 114-118; 141-142. 

GopErRoID KURTH. 


Fredegis of Tours (Fripuaisus or FrEDEGISUS), a 
ninth-century monk, teacher, and writer. Fredegis 
was an Anglo-Saxon, b. in England towards the end 
of the eighth century; d. at Tours in 834. He was a 
pupil of Alcuin, first at York and afterwards at the 
court of Charles the Great. The proximate date of 
his birth is determined by a reference to him as “a 
boy”’’ (puer) in a letter of Alcuin dated 798. He wasa 
favourite pupil of Alcuin and was one of the group of 
distinguished scholars who formed the Schola pala- 
tina, in which he was known by the name Nathaniel. 
At that time he was adeacon. When, in 796, Alcuin 
became Abbot of Tours Fredegis seems to have re- 
mained at the court. According to some authorities 
he was Alcuin’s successor as Master of the Palace 
School. This is, however, improbable. In 804. he 
succeeded his teacher as Abbot of Tours, retaining at 
the same time his relations with the emperor. Among 
his contemporaries he enjoyed a reputation for great 
learning. He composed several poems and a short 
treatise in epistolary form, which deals with the nature 
of nothing and darkness, “De nihilo et tenebris’’. 
The epistle was written probably during the author’s 
residence at Tours. It is addressed “to all the faith- 
ful and to those who dwell in the sacred Palace of the 
most serene prince Charles”’. 

The occasion of the discussion of a problem which 
to the modern mind seems childish, namely, Are noth- 
ing and darkness real things? was doubtless the Bibli- 
cal use of the words in the first chapter of Genesis. If 
the Bible uses the words nothing and darkness, it 
seemed in that naively realistic age that there must 
be things corresponding to those words. Fredegis ac- 
cepts the realistic answer and defends it both by argu- 
ments from authority and by arguments from reason. 
That his solution, however, was not genetally. ac- 
cepted is clear from the opening words of the treatise, 
in which he refers to the long prevailing divergence of 
opinion in the matter. The importance of the trea- 
tise lies in the use which it makes of the dialectical 
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method which was afterwards developed into the 
scholastic method by Abelard, Alexander of Hales, 
and St. Thomas. 

De nihilo et tenebris in P. L., CV, 751 and in Mon. Germ. 
Hist., Epp., V, 615; ABNER, F'redegis von Tours (Leipzig, 1878), 
16. For Life etc. cf. AHN»R, op. cit.; ENDRES in Philosophi- 
sches Jahrb. (1906), XIX, 4; MutiineER, Schools of Charles the 
Great (London, 1877), 72; TuRNER, Hist. of Philosophy (Boston, 
1903), 244. 

Wr1am TouRNER. 


Frederick I, surnamed Barparossa, German 

ing and Roman Emperor, son of Frederick of Swabia 
(d. 1147) and Judith, daughter of Henry the Black; 
born c. 1123; died 10 June, 1190. Connected mater- 
nally with the Guelphs, he seemed destined to effect a 
reconciliation between them and the Ghibellines. In 
1146 he had already roused public attention by a 
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Figure on the Monument of Emperor William I on the 
Kyffhiuser. 


determined and victorious war against Duke Conrad 
of Zihringen. On 4 March, 1152, after having been 
designated by Conrad III as his successor, he was 
elected German king, unopposed, and crowned at 
Aachen on 9 March. Taking Charles the Great as his 
ideal of a German emperor, Frederick determined to 
expand his supremacy to its utmost limits. This 
explains his ecclesiastical policy. With astonishing 
firmness his bold spirit pursued the aims it had once 
marked out for itself. Though no scholar, Frederick 
surprises us by the clearness and cleverness ‘of his 
speech, by his rapid comprehension and decision, and 
by his well-reasoned and logical policy. A born ruler, 
he considered it his duty to secure for his subjects the 
blessings of peace. The majesty of his personal ap- 
pearance was combined with attractive kindliness. 
Though shrewd and calculating, he had at times fits of 
uncontrolled passion. However, he was sufficiently 
master of himself to restrain his anger if the object to 
be attained was endangered by an outburst. Sucha 
man naturally excited the admiration and invited the 
confidence of his fellow-men. 

The sense of national unity that grew out of the 
rivalries existing in the crusading armies found in him 
an ideal for its enthusiasm. In publie opinion Fred- 
erick found the support which was lacking to his pred- 
ecessors, Lothair and Conrad. The German people 
loved their king, who soon after his coronation visited 
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the various parts of his realm and manfully exerted 
himself to establish internal peace. There was no rea- 
son why the secular princes of his empire should op- 
pose the newly chosen king; his naturally conservative 
mind knew how to deal with existing forces. Of the 
princes, whose power was already approaching sover- 
eignty, he demanded only respect for the existing 
order. He sought also to unite the interests of the Ger- 
man princes, especially those of the House of Guelph 
with the interests of the empire. The Gregorian, 
hierarchical party in Germany was in a state of com- 
plete dissolution. From the bishops Frederick had no 
reason to fear radical opposition to his policy towards 
the Church, dissatisfaction with the papal administra- 
tion in Germany being then widespread. He suc- 
ceeded in recovering the influence formerly exercised 
by the German king in the 
selection of bishops. Many 
powerful men were at that 
time to be found among the | 
German clergy, prominent | 
among them being the pro- | 
vost of Hildesheim, Rainald | 
von Dassel, consecrated Arch- | 
bishop of Cologne in May, | 
1156, and made chancellor of | 
theempire. For eleven years 
he was the most faithful coun 
sellor of Frederick. Rainald | 
was a formidable opponent of — 
the papacy; in him the bishop — 
almost wholly disappears in | 
the statesman. Similar to 
Frederick in character, he vig- 
orously supported the anti- 
hierarchical policy of the 
emperor. Another prelate, 
also a stanch supporter of the 
king, was Wichmann, Arch- 
bishop of Magdeburg, more of 
a soldier than a bishop, and 
uncanonically promoted from 
the See of Zeitz to the Arch- 
bishopric of Magdeburg. Thus 
assisted by the various estates 
of the empire, Frederick sought 
to make the power of the crown 
as independent as possible. 
This he did by vigorously 2 
furthering the interests of his ancestral house. The 
administrators of his family property, the ministeriales, 
were not only managers of great estates, but at the 
same time an ever-ready body of warriors. The nego- 
tiations between the king and the pope concerning the 
appointment to the See of Magdeburg revealed for the 
first time a radical difference between the policies of 
the Church and the State. During these stormy con- 
troversies, forerunners of the approaching tempest, 
Frederick was strengthened in his views regarding the 
superiority of the royal over the papal power, chiefl 
through intercourse with the leading jurists of the Uni- 
versity of Bologna. The conception of the dignity of 
the Roman emperor placed before him by these men 
confirmed him in his claims to the supremacy of the 
German kings over the Church, which he based upon 
the a exercised by them during the Carlovingian 
aie . The whole internal and external policy of 
erick was controlled by the idea of restoring the 
ancient imperium mundi. In Northern Italy, where 
many prosperous communes had acquired independ- 
ence, the former imperial suzerainty had passed away. 
Frederick failed to see that in these cities a new polit- 
ical factor was developing, and underrated the powers 
of resistance of these free municipal republics. Con- 
cerned only with immediate advantages, he sought to 
recover the regalia (income from vacant sees and bene- 
_ fiees), which the cities had gradually usurped, and to 
er? 
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utilize them in pursuing his imperial policy. The 
conduct of Frederick in Northern Italy and the mis- 
taken concept of the relations between Church and 
State could not fail to bring about a conflict with the 
papacy. In this conflict for supremacy in Northern 
Italy, the pope was forced to prove that he was able to 
defend the position of equality with the king, which the 
papal see had acquired, and in this way to gain a com- 
plete victory over the emperor. The king, a deeply 
religious man, was, indeed, convinced that the secular 
and ecclesiastical powers should co-operate with each 
other, but he made it clear that even the pope should 
respect in him the imperial lord. If Frederick be- 
came master of Italy, the pope would have to acknowl- 
edge this supremacy. In the beginning, it seemed 
probable that Frederick would triumph. The pope 

ae needed German help. Threat- 
ened by the Normans from 
without, he was not even se- 
cure in his own city, which 
governed itself through a sen- 
ate elected by popular vote and 
tolerated the revolutionary 
Arnold of Brescia within its 
walls. It was in these cir- 
cumstances that the Treaty 
of Constance was signed be- 
tween the pope and the king 
(March, 1153). This treaty 
was aimed against the enemies 
of the pope both in Rome and 
Southern Italy. Inreturn the 
pope promised to crown Fred- 
erick emperor and to help him 
against his enemies. 

In October, 1154, Frederick 
began his march Romewards. 
Owing to the weakness of his 
army, the king did not succeed 
at this time’ in subjecting to 
his power Northern Italy and 
the rebellious city of Milan. 
In 1155 he went on with his 
army to Rome, where he met 
the newly elected Pope Adrian 
IV, who maintained himself in 
Rome with difficulty and was 
anxiously awaiting the arrival 
of the German king. Frederick 
could not establish permanent order in Rome. The 
Treaty of Constance, promising the pope help against 
the Romans and Normans, was therefore not carried 
out. On 18 June, 1155, after having delivered Arnold 
of Brescia into the pope’s hands, Frederick was 
crowned as Roman emperor in spite of the opposition 
of the rebellious Romans. In Southern, as in North- 
ern, Italy Frederick made little progress during this 
Italian expedition. During the years 1155-1158, 
Frederick reached the height of his power, and ener- 
getically safeguarded the tranquillity of his realm. 
The difficult Bavarian question, replete with imminent 
danger of war, was successfully settled; Henry Jaso- 
mirgott surrendered Bavaria to Henry the Lion and in 
return received Austria as an independent duchy, a 
step that was pregnant with consequences for the 
future of Germany. Frederick’s policy was also suc- 
cessful along the eastern and western boundaries of 
his empire. His suzerainty in Burgundy was, in the 
main, re-established, after Frederick, with the con- 
sent of the Curia, had separated from Adela von 
Vohburg, and married Beatrice, the heiress of Bur- 
gundy. On his eastern frontier, he succeeded more 
and more in Germanizing and Christianizing the local 
tribes. In this respect, Henry the Lion was the chief 
pioneer of the future imperial policy. Frederick 
maintained amicable relations with Denmark, Poland, 
and Hungary. Impelled by his proud consciousness 
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of authority, which found expression at the Diet of 
Wiirzburg (1157), Frederick undertook a second Ital- 
ian campaign in 1158. In the meantime, conditions 
had changed in Italy; the pope, from being an oppon- 
ent of the Normans, had become their ally. The 
friendly relations between the pope and emperor had 
suffered a shock after the Diet of Besancon (1157). On 
that occasion the papal legate had called the imperial 
dignity a benefice (beneficiwm) of the popes. The ex- 
pression was ambiguous, since the Latin word bene- 
jictum might mean either a personal benefit or a feudal 
concession. There is no doubt, however, that the in- 
dignant German princes were right in understanding 
’ it to be an assertion of the superiority of the popes over 
the emperors. In sharp denial of this claim, Frederick 
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defended his imperial sovereignty. The relations be- 
tween pope and emperor became more strained. Pope 
Adrian was considering the excommunication of the 
emperor, when his death relieved the existing tension. 
Relying on his own resources, Frederick now began 
another campaign against the cities of Northern Italy. 
Milan succumbed after a short siege (7 Sept., 1158). At 
the Diet of Roncaglia the emperor undertook to define 
with precision the rights of the empire as against its 
subject rulers and cities, also to restore the earlier 
strong suzerainty by the appointment of imperial offi- 
cials (podesta) in the North Italian cities. His inten- 
tion was to establish peace, but the Lombards failed 
to understand this and openly rebelled. During his 
war with the city of Cremona occurred the disputed 
papal election of 1159. As supreme protector of 
Christendom, Frederick claimed the right to decide 
this quarrel. Of course, had he been able to enforce 
his claims it would have been a proof of the supremacy 
of the empire. The Synod of Pavia, assembled by 
Frederick in Feb., 1160, decided in favour of Victor 
IV. Thereupon, as Victor’s protector, Frederick un- 
dertook to win over to the cause of this antipope the 
other rulers of Europe. Milan, in the meantime, had 
surrendered (March, 1162) and met with a fearful 
castigation. 

The successes of the emperor excited the envy of the 
other European rulers. Pope Alexander III, ani- 
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mated with the spirit of Gregory VII, refused to 
acknowledge the imperial supremacy. ” Around the 
pope gathered all the enemies of Frederick. The uni- 
versal papal power was destined to triumph over the 
idea of a universal imperial power. The Western 
rulers were determined to resist every attempt to re- 
establish the imperial hegemony in the West. Fred- 
erick was again left to his own resources and, after a 
short sojourn in Germany, undertook a new " expedi- 
tion to Italy (1163). For a time the death of the anti- 
pope, Victor IV, gave rise to hopes of a reconciliation 
between Frederick and Alexander III, but soon the 
emperor recognized another antipope, Paschal III. 
At the same time an anti-imperial alliance, the Lom- 
bard League, was formed by the cities of Verona, Vi- 
cenza, and Padua; it was joined by Venice, Constan- 
tinople, and Sicily. Internal troubles caused by the 
schism prevented the emperor from coping success- 
fully with the famous League. Some of the German 
clergy, moreover, had espoused the cause of Alexander 
III, and Frederick was unable to overcome their oppo- 
sition. Nevertheless, he again left Germany (1166), 
marched through the disaffected cities of Northern 
Italy, and, accompanied by the antipope, entered 
Rome. There a deadly fever destroyed his army, 
while behind him the Lombard insurrection assumed 
more dangerous proportions. Lengthy negotiations 
followed, and the emperor again attempted to over- 
throw the coalition of the League and Pope Alexander 
(1174). The great battle of Legnano (29 May, 1176) 
destroyed the imperial hopes, and left Frederick will- 
ing to enter on negotiations for peace. The most im- 
portant result of the ensuing treaty of Venice (1177) 
was the failure of the emperor to establish his suprem- 
acy over the pope; and in acknowledging the com- 
plete equality of Alexander, whom he now recognized 
as pope, Frederick confessed the defeat of the im- 
perial pretensions. 

While Frederick was fighting in Northern Italy, the 
head of the Guelphs, Henry the Lion, had refused to 
give him armed assistance. Now he openlyrebelled 
against Frederick. The emperor overthrew Henry, 
and henceforth aimed at impeding the growth of his 
powerful vassals by dividing the dukedoms as much as 
possible. Bavaria, without Styria however, was at 
this time granted to the Guelph house of Wittelsbach, 
which act naturally revived the feud between the 
Houses of Guelph and Hohenstaufen. 

The Treaty of Constance (25 June, 1183) between 
Frederick and the Lombards deprived the pope of his 
important ally, the combined cities of Northern Italy. 
Shortly afterwards, Frederick’s son Henry married 
Constance, the Norman princess of Sicily. The papacy 
wasnow threatened both from the north and the south. 
Friendly relations between the pope and the emperor 
were also endangered by complaints about the exer- 
cise of the Jus spolii and the collection of the tithes by 
laymen. The coronation of Frederick’s son Henry as 
King of Italy (27 Jan., 1186) led to an open rupture. 
The political weakness of the apacy was offset to some 
extent by the fact that Philipp von Heinsberg, Arch- 
bishop of Cologne and a powerful prince, became the 
champion of the pope. By skilful management and 
with the aid of a majority of the German bishops 
Frederick evaded the threatening peril. 

The death of Urban III and the election of Gregory 
VIII brought about a change in the dealings of the 
Curia with the empire, owing chiefly to the gloomy 
reports from the Holy Land. 

At the Diet of Mainz in 1188, Frederick took the 
cross, and on 11 May, 1189, started for Palestine. On 
10 June, 1190, he met with a sudden death while cross- 
ing the River Saleph in Asia Minor. 
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Frederick II, German King and Roman Emperor, 
son of Cee VI and Constance of Sicily; b. 26 Dec., 
1194; d. at Fiorentina, in Apulia, 13 Dec., 1250. He 
adopted his father’s policy of making Italy the centre 
of his power, and was interested in Germany only be- 
' cause it guaranteed to him his title to Upper and 
' Central Italy. On the other hand, he could not arrest 
the dissolution of the empire hastened by the failure 
of his predecessor Otto IV. The possessions of the 
empire and those of his own Hohenstaufen family, by 
means of which Frederick I had sought to build up his 
ower, were plundered. Frederick’s sole desire was 
or peace in Germany, even if to secure this he had to 
make the greatest sacrifices; and for this reason, he 
granted to the ecclesiastical and temporal lords a 
series of privileges, which subsequently developed into 
the independent Pfu oal of these princes. This 
emperor’s policy was entirely dominated by the idea 
that without Sicily the possession of Italy would 
always be insecure, and that a king of Italy could not 
maintain himself without being at the same time em- 
peror. This policy was naturally antagonistic to the 
papacy. The popes, isolated as they were in Central 
taly, felt themselves compelled to prevent the union 
of Southern Italy with the empire. Frederick recog- 
nized this fact, and for several years strove to main- 
tain peace by extreme concessions. Innocent III had 
chosen Frederick to be his instrument for the destruc- 
tion of the Guelph, Otto IV. In return for Innocent’s 
support, Frederick had been obliged to make promises 
to the pope at Eger (12 July, 1215), which would put 
an end to the undue influence of the civil power over 
the German bishops. The emancipation of the 
Church from the royal power dates from this time. 
The cause of F'rederick’s concessions to the Church 
lay not in his religious convictions but in his polit- 
ical aims. 
Frederick had also been obliged to acknowledge the 
ope as his overlord in Sicily, thus abandoning his 
ather’s cherished hopes of uniting Sicily with the im- 
perial crown of Germany, though the attempts of the 
eee to entirely nullify this “personal union” were 
ar from successful. Italian affairs continued to be 
the hinge on which turned the papal policy towards 
the emperor, for the popes in their efforts to sustain 
their traditional supremacy could not allow the em- 
Mert a controlling influence in Italy. The conflict 

etween the two powers strangely influenced the Cru- 
sades. Frederick had been forced to pledge himself 
to take part in a new crusade, for which inadequate 
erenone had been made by the pope, and the 

ouncil of Lateran (1215) fixed 1 June, 1216, as the 
time for beginning the crusade, 

The condition of Germany, however, did not permit 
the absence of the emperor. At Frankfort in April, 
1220, the German diet passed regulations concern- 
ing the Roman expedition and the crusade. After 
Frederick’s young son Henry had been chosen king, 
and Engelbert, the powerful Archbishop of Cologne, 
named vice-regent, Frederick set out for Italy. He 
was crowned emperor at Rome (22 Nov., 1220), and 
renewed his vow to take the cross, promising to begin 
the ee in the following year. By asevere edict 
against heretics, he placed the secular power at the 
service of the Church, and thus appeared to have ar- 
rived at a complete understanding with the pope. 
Even when he failed to keep his promise to start the 
crusade in the following year, the friendly relations of 
pope and emperor remained unaltered. For this the 

loving pope deserved the chief credit, though 
erick also strove to avoid a breach by his loyal 
policy towards the Holy See. Both pope and em- 
peror, however, saw that this peace was maintained 
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only ei skilful diplomacy, and that it was constantly 
imperilled by their conflicting interests. 

rederick at this time was chiefly solicitous about 
Sicily, towards which he was drawn by his Norman 
parentage on the mother’s side, while the character 
of his own German people did not attract his sympa- 
thies. He had grown up in Sicily where Norman, 
Greek and Mohammedan civilization had intermin- 
gled, at once strengthening and repelling one another. 
The king, endowed with great natural ability, had 
acquired a wonderful fund of learning which made 
him appear a prodigy to his contemporaries, but, 
although he was intimately acquainted with the great- 
est productions of eastern and western genius, his 
soaring spirit never lost itself in romantic dreams. 
He eagerly studied both the more and the less impor- 
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tant interests of the political and economical life of 
Southern Italy. The founding of the University of 
Naples sufficiently attests his interest in education. 
He was an intelligent admirer of the beauties of na- 
ture, his love for which was intensified by his natural 
powers of observation. The unlimited resources of 
the physical world and its constantly multiplying 
problems increased the inclination of this sceptical 
spirit towards a thorough empiricism. In none of his 
contemporaries does intellectual subjectivism show 
itself so strongly and at the same time so one-sidedly. 
This desire to penetrate into the secrets of the uni- 
verse, as well as his scandalous sensual indulgence, 
brought on Frederick the reputation of an atheist. 
In spite, however, of his sceptical tendencies, he was 
not an atheist. An epigrammatic utterance about “the 
three impostors, Moses, Christ and Mohammed” has 
been unjustly ascribed to him in later times, and he 
remained true to the Church. Perhaps his rational- 
istic mind took pleasure in the strictly logical charac- 
ter of Catholic dogma. He was not, however, a 
champion of rationalism, nor had he any sympathy 
with the mystico-heretical movements of the time; in 
fact he joined in suppressing them. It was not the 
Church of the Middle Ages that he antagonized, but its 
representatives. It is in his conflict with the pops 
that his colossal character becomes manifest. At, the 
same time, it becomes apparent how he combined 
force and ability with cunning and the spirit of re- 
venge. His most prominent characteristic was his 
self-conceit. In Germany this megalomania was kept 
in check, but not so in Sicily. Here he could build up 
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a modern state, the foundations of which it is true had 
already been laid by the great Norman kings. 

The organization of his Sicilian hereditary states 
was completed by the “Constitutiones imperiales”, 
published at Amalfi, 1231. In these laws, Frederick 
appears as sole possessor of every right and privilege, 
an absolute monarch, or rather an enlightened despot 
standing at the head of a well-ordered civil hierarchy. 
i ects in this system had duties only, but they 
After practically completing the 
nization of Sicily (1235), the emperor attempted, 
s powerful grandfather, to re-establish the im- 
perial power in Upper Italy, but with insufficient 

i The result was a new hostile league of the 


. Through the mediation of the pope, 
peace was maintained. During this time 
» Engelbert of Cologne, supported by sev- 
of the empire who had been efficiently 
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assisted by the royal power in their struggle with 
the cities, preserved the peace in Germany. After 
the archbishop’s death, however, a new order set in— 
2 time of savage feuds and widespread disorder fol- 
lowed by the first open quarrel between the papacy 
and the emperor. Frederick had completed exten- 
sive preparations for a crusade in 1227. Four years 
previously, he had espoused Isabella (or Iolanthe), 
heiress of Jerusalem, and now styled himself “Roma- 
norum imperator semper Augustus; Jerusalem et Si- 
cili# rex”. It was his serious intention to carry out his 
promise to begin his crusade in August, 1227 (under 
pain of excommunication), but a malignant fever 
destroyed a great part of his army and prostrated 
the king himself. Nevertheless Gregory IX declared 
Frederick excommunicated (29 Sept., 1227), showing 
by this step that he considered the time had come to 
break the illusive peace and to clear up the situation. 
Although the radical antagonism between empire 
and papacy did not appear on the surface, it was at 
the root of the ensuing conflict between Church and 
State. At the beginning of this struggle the excom- 
municated onene started on his signe inst the 
express wish ¢ pope, wishing no doubt to justify 
his attitude by success. On 17 March, 1239, he 
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crowned himself King of Jerusalem. On 10 June, 
1229, he landed at Brindisi on his return. During the 
emperor’s absence the curia had taken vigorous meas- 
ures against him. Frederick’s energetic action after 
his return forced the pope to recognize the emperor’s 
success in the East and to release him from excom- 
munication. The treaty of San Germano (20 July, 
1230), in spite of many concessions made by the Em- 
peror, was in reality an evidence of papal defeat. The 
pope had been unable to break the power of his dan- 
gerous adversary. Frederick forthwith resumed his 
North Italian policy. Again his attempts were frus- 
trated, on this occasion by the threatening attitude of 
his son Henry, who now appeared as independent ruler 
of Germany, thereby becoming his father’s enemy and 
unfurling the banner of rebellion (1234). After a long 
absence, Frederick now returned to Germany, where he 
took prisoner his rebel son (1235). Henry died in 1242. 

About this time Frederick married Elizabeth of 
England (at Worms), and in 1235 held a brilliant diet 
at Mainz, where he promulgated the famous Laws of 
the Empire, a landmark in the development of the 
empire and its constitution. New measures for the 
maintenance of peace were enacted, the right of pri- 
vate feuds was greatly restricted, and an imperial court 
with its own seal was constituted, thereby establish- 
ing a basis for the future national law. As soon as the 
emperor had established order in Germany, he again 
marched against the Lombards, which conflict soon 
brought on another with the pope. The latter had 
several times mediated between the Lombards and the 
emperor, and now reasserted his right to arbitrate be- 
tween the contending parties. In the numerous mani- 
festos of the pope and the emperor the antagonism of 
Church and State becomes daily more evident. The 
pope claimed for himself the “imperium animarum”’ 
and the “principatus rerum et corporum in universo 
mundo’’. The emperor on the other hand wished to 
restore the “imperium mundi’’; Rome was again to be 
the capital of the world and Frederick was to become 
the real emperor of the Romans. He published an 
energetic manifesto protesting against the world- 
empire of the pope. The emperor’s successes, espe- 
cially his victory over the Lombards at the battle of 
Cortenuova (1237), only embittered the opposition 
between Church and State. The pope, who had allied 
himself with Venice, again excommunicated the “self- 
confessed heretic’’, the “blasphemous beast of the 
Apocalypse’’ (20 March, 1239). Frederick now at- 
tempted to conquer the rest of Italy, i. e. the papal 
states. His son Enrico captured in a sea-fight all the 
prelates who by the command of Gregory were coming 
from Genoa to Rome to assist at a general council. 
Gregory’s position was now desperate, and, after his 
death (22 Aug., 1241), the Holy See remained vacant 
for almost two years save for the short reign of 
Celestine IV. 

During this interval the bitterness existing between 
the rival parties seemed to moderate somewhat, and 
about this time the emperor was threatened by a new 
and dangerous movement in Germany. The German 
episcopate could ill bear the prospect of being hence- 
forth at the mercy of the reckless tyrant of Italy. 
Frederick sought to weaken the hostile bishops by 
favouring the secular princes and granting privil 
to the cities. The energetic Innocent IV ascended t 
papal throne on 25 June, 1243. To secure peace with 
the newly elected pontiff, the emperor was inclined to 
make concessions. The main issue at stake however 
was not settled, i. e., the jurisdiction of the emperor in 
North Italy. In order to nullify Frederick’s military 
superiority in the future phases of the st le, Inno- 
cent left Rome secretly and went by way of Genoa to 
Lyons. Here he summoned a general council (21 
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William of Holland. It was only with the greatest 
difficulty that Frederick’s son Conrad could hold his 
own in Germany, since the greater part of the clergy 
supported the pope. Most of the lay lords, however, 
remained faithful to the emperor and exhibited an 
attitude of hostility to the cler; A contempora: 
writer describes as follows the situation in 1246: “In- 
justice reigned supreme. The people were without 
leaders and Rome wastroubled. Clerical dignity was 
lost sight of and the laity were split into various 
factions. Some were loyal to the Church and took the 
cross, others adhered to Frederick and became the 
enemies of God’s religion.’ 

For some time fortune alternately smiled and 
frowned on Frederick in Italy, but, after completing 
all his preparations for a decisive battle, he died at 
Fiorentina in Apulia, and was buried at Palermo. In 
German legend he continued to live as the emperor 
fated to return and reform both Church and State. In 
more recent times, however, he has had to yield his 
a in popular legend to Frederick Barbarossa, a 

gure more in harmony with German sentiment. 
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Fredoli, BereNcER, Cardinal-Bishop of Frascati; 
b. at Vérune, France, ce. 1250; d. at Avignon, 11 June, 
1323. He was canon and precentor of Béziers, secu- 
lar Abbot of Saint-Aphrodise in the same city, canon 
and archdeacon of Corbiéres, and canon of Aix. He 
later held the chair of canon law at Bologna, and was 
appointed chaplain to Celestine V, who in 1294 con- 
secrated him Bishop of Béziers. Fredoli was one of 
those entrusted by Boniface VIII with the compila- 
tion of the text of the Decretals, and afterwards known 
as the “Liber Sextus”. He took a prominent part in 
the negotiations then in progress between the pope 
and Philip the Fair, and attended the council held in 
Rome in 1302. In 1305 Clement V created him car- 
dinal, with the title of Sts. Nereus and Achilleus, 
appointed him major penitentiary, and in 1309 raised 
him to the Cardinal-Bishopric of Frascati. The same 
pontiff employed him in investigating the charges 
made against the ak Templars, and also in the 
enquiry into the peculiar tenets entertained at that 
time by a section of the Franciscan Order. On the 
death of Clement V, Fredoli was proposed by the 
French cardinals for the vacant chair, but without 
success. He continued in favour with the new pope, 
John XXII, by whose order he deposed the Abbot of 
Gérald and Hugo, Bishop of Cahors, for conspiring 
pce 4 the pope’s life. The works of Fredoli are 
chiefly concerned with canon law, and include 
“Oculus”, a commentary on the ‘‘Summa” of the 
Cardinal of Ostia (Basle, 1573), “‘Inventarium juris 
eanonici’”, and ‘‘Inventarium speculi judicialis”, 
abridged from a work of Durand, Bishop of Mendes. 

A namesake and nephew of the preceding was 
Bishop of Béziers in 1309, and Cardinal-Bishop of 
Portoin 1317. He died in 1323. 
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Free Church of Scotland (known since 1900 as 
he Unirep Free Cuurcn), an ecclesiastical organ- 
ization in Scotland which includes (1908) more than 
: of the 1,200,000 inhabitants of that country 
professing adherence to Presbyterian principles. The 
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existence of the Free Church as a separate ecclesias- 
tical body dates from 1843, when a large number of 
members, both lay and clerical, of the Established 
Church of Scotland, severed their connexion with that 
body as a protest against the encroachment of the 
civil power on the independence of the Church, espe- 
cially in the matter of presentation to vacant benefices. 

According to the Free-Church view, the Church of 
Scotland, from the date of its inception in 1560, upon 
the overthrow of the old religion, had possessed the 
inherent right of exercising her spiritual jurisdiction 
through her elected assembly, absolutely free of any 
interference by the civil power. Such an independence 
had been asserted by her first leaders, Knox and Mel- 
ville, and especially laid down and claimed in both 
her first and second books of discipline, issued in 1560 
and 1581. The restoration of “prelacy’’ (the episcopal 
form of church government) in 1606 by James I, the 
revival of the self-governing powers of the Assembly 
in 1649, its subsequent suspension under Cromwell 
in 1653 and again after the Restoration, the Revolu- 
tion settlement in 1690, and the Act of Queen Anne 
in 1712 re-establishing the system of private patron- 
age in the Presbyterian Church, were the principal 
crises, now favourable, now the reverse, to the cher- 
ished principles of spiritual independence, through 
which the Church passed during the first century and 
a half of its existence. Throughout the eighteenth 
century a party within the Church continued to pro- 
test against civil interference with her rights, espe- 
cially as regarded patronage; but at the same time 
there grew up the ecclesiastical party known as Mod- 
erates, who in this and other questions displayed an 
indifference towards state encroachments which more 
than neutralized the sentiments of the more fervent 
section. At the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
however, the latter was strengthened by the growing 
force of so-called “ Evangelicalism’’, which was sweep- 
ing over Scotland as well as England. The views of the 
two parties, the Evangelical and the Moderate, be- 
came more and more opposed, the final result being 
the “Ten Years’ Conflict’’ between them, which ended 
in the triumph of the former, and in the passing by the 
General Assembly, in 1834, of the famous “ Veto Act’’. 
This act asserted (or rather reasserted, for the prin- 
ciple had often been declared in previous Assemblies) 
that it was a fundamental law of the Church that no 
pastor should be intruded upon a congregation con- 
trary to the popular will, and that any presentee to a 
living should be rejected on the dissent of a majority 
of the heads of families. This direct blow at the rights 
of private patrons was soon challenged in the civil 
courts, and was ultimately decided (in 1838), in the 
famous Auchterarder case, against the Church. The 
decision immediately elicited from the Assembly a 
still clearer and more outspoken declaration of the in- 
dependence of the Church; and when it was finally 
confirmed by the House of Lords, in 1839, the Assem- 
bly resolved to transmit to the sovereign, through the 
Lord High Commissioner who presided over its pro- 
ceedings, a “claim, declaration, and protest’’ com- 
plaining of the encroachment of the civil power, and 
praying for the abolition of patronage. An unfavour- 
able answer was received, and in response to a petition 
submitted to the House of Commons, that body re- 
fused any redress of the grievances complained of. 
Accordingly, at the next meeting of the General Assem- 
bly, 396 members, afterwards increased to 474, with- 
drew in a body, and constituted the first Assembly of 
the new Free Church, under Dr. Thomas Chalmers as 
moderator. The ministers and professors adhering to 
the newly constituted body publicly renounced all 
claim to the benefices which they had held in the Es- 
tablished Church, thus surrendering an annual income 
of upwards of £100,000. 

A sustentation fund was at once inaugurated for the 
new organization, and nearly £400,000 was subscribed 
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for the erection of churches in the first year after the 
“Disruption’”’, as it came to be called. Colleges for 
the training of the clergy were subsequently built at 
large cost in Edinburgh and Aberdeen; manses (resi- 
dences for the ministers) were erected at a cost of a 
quarter of a million; and an equal or larger amount 
was expended on the building of congregational 
schools. After the passing of the Education Act of 
1872 most of these schools were voluntarily trans- 
ferred by the Free Church to the newly established 
school-boards. 

The Free Church never professed to adopt any new 
article of faith, to inaugurate any new ritual, or origin- 
ate any new principle of doctrine or discipline. She 
claimed to represent the Presbyterian Church of the 
country enjoying its full spiritual independence, and 
freed from the undue encroachment of the State; but 
it did not abandon the principle of establishment, 
or give up the view that Church and State ought to be 
in intimate alliance. This raised the difficulty in the 
way of its union with the United Presbyterians, the 
next most numerous and important body of seceders 
from the Establishment, and for many years rendered 
all negotiations for such union abortive. In 1876, 
however, another dissenting body, known as the 
Cameronians, or Reformed Presbyterians, joined the 
Free Church, and, possibly under the stimulus of this 
achievement, negotiations were renewed for union 
with the U. P.’s, as they were familiarly called. These 
proved finally successful, and the union between the 
U. P.’s and the Free Church became an accomplished 
fact on 31 October, 1900. A small minority of Free 
Churchmen resisted the fusion of the two bodies, and 
these (the “Wee Frees’’, as they were nicknamed) 
were successful in the Scottish Courts in claiming, as 
the original Free Church, nearly all the buildings 
erected by the body during the previous fifty-seven 
years. This anomaly, however, was rectified by a sub- 
sequent Act of Parliament (following on a Royal Com- 
mission) which permitted the “Wee Frees’’ to retain 
only such churches and other edifices as were propor- 
tionate to the small number of their adherents. 

The well-wishers of the new United Free Church are 
naturally looking forward to an enlarged field of influ- 
ence and a wider scope of activity, both at home and 
in the mission-field. What must, however, fill with 
anxiety every friend of Scottish Christianity who 
studies the teaching of this body, both in its training 
colleges and in its pulpits, is the spirit of rationalism 
by which it is becoming more and more pervaded. A 
generation has passed away since its most brilliant 
member, William Robertson Smith, was summarily 
removed from his professorial chair at Aberdeen on 
account of his latitudinarian views as expressed in his 
published articles. The “higher criticism’’ in the 
Free Church of to-day, largely based as it is on the 
rationalizing influence of German Protestant theology, 
goes far beyond the “heresies and errors’’ for which 
Smith was indicted thirty years ago. It is hardly too 
much to say that the modern Free Churchman is really 
not a Christian at all, in the Catholic sense of that 
word. The United Free Church, by the re-arrange- 
ment of its two constituent bodies, has now (1908) 
twelve synods and twenty-four presbyteries. Its su- 
preme court is the General Assembly, which meets 
every May in Edinburgh. According to the latest 
statistics, the total membership of the body is about 
504,000, divided into 1623 congregations. 244,000 
scholars, taught by 26,000 teachers, frequent the Sun- 
day Schools, which number 2400. Some 300 agents 
from Scotland, and nearly 4000 native pastors and 
teachers, are employed in foreign mission work, and 
the whole income of the Church, at the close of the last 
financial year, was estimated at £1,029,000. 


Turner, The Scottish Secession of 1843 (Edinburgh, 1854); 
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Years’ Conflict (Glasgow, 1849); Sypow, Die schottischen 
Kirchen (Potsdam, 1845); Hanna, Life of Chalmers (1852). 
D. O. Hunter-Buair. 


Freeman, WILLIAM, VENERABLE, priest and martyr, 
b. at Manthorp near York, ce. 1558; d. at Warwick, 13 
August, 1595. His parents were recusants, though he 
conformed outwardly for some time to the religion of 
the country. Educated at Magdalen College, Oxford, 
he took his degree as B.A. in 1581, then lived for some 
years in London, where he witnessed the martyrdom 
of Edward Stransham in 1586. Strongly impressed 
with this example, he left England and was ordained 
priest in 1587 at Reims. Returning to England in 
1589, he worked for six years on the borders of War- 
wickshire, and in his interesting life many persons are 
mentioned who were contemporaries or friends of 
Shakespeare. In January, 1595, a special commission 
was sent down to Stratford-on-Avon to search the 
house of Mrs. Heath, who had engaged his services as 
tutor to her son. William Freeman was arrested, 
and spent seven months in prison. He denied his 
priesthood, but also refused all friendly offers to escape, 
not wishing to lose his opportunity of martyrdom. 
Owing to the treachery of a fellow-prisoner, William 
Gregory, he was at last sentenced as a seminary priest, 
and in spite of a touching protest of loyalty, suffere 
the death of a traitor at Warwick. 

PouimEn, Cath. Record Soc., V,345; Giutow, Bibl. Dict. Eng. 
Cath., II, 332; Boasn, Ozford Register, II, iii, 92. 

J. H. Potten. 

Freemasonry. See Masonry. 


Free-Thinkers, those who, abandoning the reli- 
gious truths and moral dictates of the Christian Reve- 
lation, and accepting no dogmatic teaching on the 
ground of authority, base their beliefs on the unfet- 
tered findings of reason alone. Free-thought, of which 
they make profession, is an exaggerated form, though 
a quite logical development, of the doctrine of private 
judgment in religious matters. The free-thinker holds 
such principles, whether of truth or of action, as he is 
persuaded that he can prove; and he gives assent to 
no others. He isa rationalist. But since the persua- 
sion of having proved (or of being able to prove) even 
the doctrines of natural religion by reason alone varies 
indefinitely with the individual, it is difficult, save on 
the most general lines, to class free-thinkers together. 
This difficulty is apparent in the case of the Deists (see 
Detsm), to whom the appellation was characteristic- 
ally applied in the latter end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. They all agree, however, in refusing to accept: 
the doctrines of an authoritative Christianity ; and it is. 
on this negative ground that their position is most 
clearly defined. 

Although the words “Free-thinker’’? and “Free- 
thought’’ first appeared in connexion with the English 
Deists [Collins, “ Discourse of Freethinking occasioned 
by the Rise and Growth of a Sect called Freethinkers’” 
(1713), gives the deistical tendency this name], “the 
phenomenon of free-thought has existed, in specific 
form, long before it could express itself in propagan- 
dist writings, or find any generic. name save those of 
Atheism or Infidelity’? (Robertson), Taken in the 
broad sense in which Robertson here uses it, the term 
would seem to include the reactionary movement 
against any traditional form of doctrine to which men 
were expected to assent. In this sense it is possible to 
speak of free-thinkers of Greece or Rome, or, indeed, of 
any considerable body that can impress its teaching 
upon the multitudes. There were undoubtedly, to a 
certain extent at any rate, in classical times those who 
either publicly scoffed at the authoritative myths of 
their country’s religion or philosophically explained 
their meaning away. So—but this in a truer sense—in 
the Middle Ages there were to be found rationalists, or 
free-thinkers, among the philosophers of the schools. 
The Fathers of the Church had met paganism with its 
own weapons and argued against its falsehoods with 
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the help of the natural reason. The early heretics were 
free-thinkers in their rejection of the regulating author- 
ity of the Church upon points connected with their 
heresies, which they elaborated frequently upon 
rationalistic lines; and the pantheists and others of 
the schools criticized and syllogized revelation away in 
true free-thought style. Both were in consequence con- 
demned; but the spirit of excess in criticism and the 
reliance on the sufficiency of human reason are as 
typical of the free-thought of medieval times as of that 
of the twentieth century. 

From the Deists onwards, free-thought has un- 
doubtedly gained ground among the masses. Origi- 
a the intellectual excess of the learned and the 
student, and rarely leaving the study in a form in 
which it could be expected to be at all popular, it 
began with Annet and Chubb (see Detsm) to become 
vulgarized and to penetrate the lower strata of society. 
Its open professors have apparently always been less 
numerous than its adherents. Some stop short in a 
negative position, claiming no more than an autonomy 
for the science or philosophy they represent. Others 
carry on a bitter and unscrupulous warfare against 
religion. It is apparent in the various branches of 
science and criticism, as well as in philosophy; and 
though it generally pretends to a scientific plan it 
makes use of a priori methods more than a posteriori 
ones. One of its most dangerous forms, which gener- 
ally ends in pure religious scepticism, can be traced to 
the Kantian distinction between the noumenal and 
the phenomenal. But its main positive positions are 
the denial of prophecy, miracle and inspiration, its 
rejectionof all external revelation (including obviously 
ecclesiastical authority), and its assertion of the right 
of free speculation in all rational matters. On this 
latter frequently follows the negation of, or suspension 
of judgment with regard to, the existence of God (athe- 
ism and agnosticism), the denial of the immortality of 
the soul or of its truth being susceptible of proof, and 
the rejection of the freedom of the will. Among the 

rincipal free-thinkers may be mentioned Voltaire, 
homas Paine (The Rights of Man), Renan, Ingersoll, 


Strauss (Leben Jesu), Haeckel, Clough, and Holyoake. 
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Francis AVELING. 


Free Will.—The question of free will, moral liberty, 
or the liberuwm arbilrium of the Schoolmen, ranks 
amongst the three or four most important philosophi- 
cal problems of alltime. It ramifies into ethics, theol- 
ogy, metaphysics, and psychology. The view adopted 
in response to it will determine a man’s position in 
regard to the most momentous issues that present 
themselves to the human mind. On the one hand, 
does man possess genuine moral freedom, power of real 
choice, true ability to determine the course of his 
thoughts and volitions, to decide which motives shall 
prevail within his mind, to modify and mould his own 
character? Or, on the other, are man’s thoughts and 
volitions, his character and external actions, all merely 
the inevitable outcome of his circumstances? Are 
they all inexorably predetermined in every detail along 
rigid lines by events of the past, over which he him- 
self has had no sort of control? This is the real im- 
port of the free-will problem. 

RELATION OF THE QUESTION TO DIFFERENT 
Brancues or PHitosopHy.—(1) Ethically, the issue 
vitally affects the meaning of most of our fundamental 
mi terms and ideas. Responsibility, merit, duty, 
remorse, justice, and the like, will have a totally differ- 
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ent significance for one who believes that all man’s acts 
are in the last resort completely determined by agencies 
beyond his power, from that which these terms bear 
for the man who believes that each human being pos- 
sessed of reason can by his own free will determine his 
deliberate volitions and so exercise a real command 
over his thoughts, his deeds, and the formation of his. 
character. (2) Theology studies the questions of the 
existence, nature, and attributes of God, and His re- 
lations with man. The reconciliation of God’s fore- 
knowledge and universal providential government of 
the world with the contingency of human action, as 
well as the harmonizing of the efficacy of supernatural 
grace with the free natural power of the creature, has 
been amongst the most arduous labours of the theo- 
logical student from the days of St. Augustine down 
to the present time. (3) Causality, change, move- 
ment, the beginning of existence, are notions which lie 
at the very heart of metaphysics. The conception of 
the human will as a free cause involves them all. 
(4) Again, the analysis of voluntary action and the 
investigation of its peculiar features are the special 
functions of psychology. Indeed, the nature of the 
process of volition and of all forms of appetitive or cona- 
tive activity is a topic that has absorbed a constantly 
increasing space in psychological literature during the 
past fifty years. (5) Finally, the rapid growth of sun- 
dry branches of modern science, such as physics, biol- 
ogy, sociology, and the systematization of moral sta- 
tistics, has made the doctrine of free will a topic of the 
most keen interest in many departments of more 
positive knowledge. 

History.—Free Will in Ancient Philosophy.—The 
question of free will does not seem to have presented 
itself very clearly to the early Greek philosophers. 
Some historians have held that the Pythagoreans 
must have allotted a certain degree of moral freedom 
to man, from their recognition of man’s responsibility 
for sin with consequent retribution experienced in the 
course of the transmigration of souls. The Eleatics 
adhered to a pantheistic monism, in which they em- 
phasized the immutability of one eternal unchange- 
able principle so as to leave no room for freedom. 
Democritus also taught that all events occur by neces- 
sity, and the Greek atomists generally, like their mod- 
ern representatives, advocated a mechanical theory of 
the universe, which excluded all contingency. With 
Socrates, the moral aspect of all philosophical problems 
became prominent, yet his identification of all virtue 
with knowledge and his intense personal conviction 
that it is impossible deliberately to do what one clear] 

erceives to be wrong, led him to hold that the Baod, 
being identical with the true, imposes itself irresistibly 
on the will as on the intellect, when distinctly appre- 
hended. Every man necessarily wills his greatest 
good, and his actions are merely means to this end. 
He who commits evil does so out of ignorance as to the 
right means to the true good. Plato held in the main 
the same view. Virtue is the determination of the 
will by the knowledge of the good; it is true freedom. 
The wicked man is ignorant and a slave. Sometimes, 
however, Plato seems to suppose that the soul possessed 
genuine free choice in a previous life, which there de- 
cided its future destiny. Aristotle disagrees with 
both Plato and Socrates, at least in part. He appeals 
to experience. Men can act against the knowledge of 
the true good; vice is voluntary. Man is responsible 
for his actions as the parent of them. Moreover his 
particular actions, as means to his end, are contingent, 
a matter of deliberation and subject to choice. The 
future is not all predictable. Some events depend on 
chance. Aristotle was not troubled by the difficulty 
of prevision on the part of his God. Still his physical 
theory of the universe, the action he allots to the vois 
monrxos, and the irresistible influence exerted by the 
Prime Mover make the conception of genuine moral 
freedom in his system very obscure and difficult. The 
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Stoics adopted a form of materialistic Pantheism. 
God and the world are one. All the world’s move- 
ments are governed by rigid law. Unvaried causality, 
unity of design, fatalistic government, prophecy and 
foreknowledge—all these factors exclude chance and 
the possibility of free will. Epicurus, oddly in con- 
trast here with his modern hedonistic followers, ad- 
vocates free will and modifies the strict determinism of 
the atomists, whose physics he accepts, by ascribing to 
the atoms a clinamen, a faculty of random deviation in 
their movements. His openly professed object, how- 
ever, in this point as in the rest of his philosophy, is to 
release men from the fears caused by belief in irre- 
sistible fate. 

Free Will and the Christian Religion.—The problem 
of free will assumed quite a new character with the ad- 
vent of the Christian religion. The doctrine that God 
has created man, has commanded him to obey the 
moral law, and has promised to reward or punish him 
for observance or violation of this law, made the real- 
ity of moral liberty an issue of transcendent impor- 
tance. Unless man is really free, he cannot be justly 
held responsible for his actions, any more than for the 
date of his birth or the colour of hiseyes. All alike are 
inexorably predetermined for him. Again, the diffi- 
culty of the question was augmented still further by 
the Christian dogma of the fall of man and his redemp- 
tion by grace. St. Paul, especially in his Epistle to 
the Romans, is the great source of the Catholic theol- 
ogy of grace. 

Catholic Doctrine —Among the early Fathers of the 
Church, St. Augustine stands pre-eminent in his hand- 
ling of this subject. He clearly teaches the freedom of 
the will against the Manicheans, but insists against 
the Semipelagians on the necessity of grace, as a foun- 
dation of merit. He also emphasizes very strongly the 
absolute rule of God over men’s wills by His omnipo- 
tence and omniscience—through the infinite store, as 
it were, of motives which He has had at His disposal 
from all eternity, and by the foreknowledge of those 
to which the will of each human being would freely 
consent. St. Augustine’s teaching formed the basis of 
much of the later theology of the Church on these ques- 
tions, though other writers have sought to soften the 
more rigorous portions of his doctrine. This they did 
especially in opposition to heretical authors, who ex- 
aggerated these features in the works of the great Afri- 
can Doctor and attempted to deduce from his princi- 
ples a forin of rigid predeterminism little differing from 
fatalism. The teaching of St. Augustine is developed 
by St. Thomas Aquinas both in theology and philoso- 
he. Will is rational appetite. Man necessarily de- 
sires beatitude, but he can freely choose between dif- 
ferent forms of it. Free will is simply this elective 
power. Infinite Good is not visible to the intellect in 
this life. There are always some drawbacks and de- 
ficiencies in every good presented to us. Noneof them 
exhausts our intellectual capacity of conceiving the 
good. Consequently, in deliberate volition, not one of 
them completely satiates or irresistibly entices the 
will. In this capability of the intellect for conceivin 
the universal lies the root of our freedom. But Go 
possesses an infallible knowledge of man’s future ac- 
tions. How is this prevision possible, if man’s future 
acts are not necessary? God does not exist in time. 
The future and the past are alike ever present to the 
eternal mind. Asa man gazing down from a lofty 
mountain takes in at one momentary glance all the 
objects which can be apprehended only through a 
lengthy series of successive experiences ‘< travellers 
along the winding road beneath, in somewhat similar 
fashion the intuitive vision of God apprehends simul- 
taneously what is future to us with all it contains. 
Further, God’s omnipotent providence exercises a 
complete and perfect control over all events that hap- 
pen, or will happen, in the universe. How is this 
secured without infringement of man’s freedom? 
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Here is the problem which two distinguished schools 
in the Church—both claiming to represent the teach- 
ing, or at any rate the logical development of the 
teaching of St. Thomas—attempt to solve in different 
ways. The heresies of Luther and Calvin brought the 
issue to a finer point than it had reached in the time of 
Aquinas, consequently he had not formally dealt with 
it in its ultimate shape, and each of the two schools 
can cite texts from the works of the Angelic Doctor in 
which he appears to incline towards their particular 
view. 

Thomist and Molinist Theories—The Dominican 
or Thomist solution, as it is called, teaches in brief that 
God premoyes each man in all his acts to the line of 
conduct which he subsequently adopts. It holds that 
this premotive decree inclines man’s will with absolute 
certainty to the side decreed, but that God adapts this 
premotion to the nature of the being thus premoved. 
It argues that as God possesses infinite power He can 
infallibly premove man—who is by nature a free 
cause—to choose a particular course freely, whilst He 
premoves the lower animals in harmony with their 
natures to adopt particular courses by necessity. Fur- 
ther, this premotive decree being inevitable, though 
adapted to suit the free nature of man, provides a me- 
dium in which God foresees with certainty the future 
free choice of the human being. The premotive decree 
is thus prior in order of thought to the Divine cogni- 
tion of man’s future actions. Theologians and philo- 
sophers of the Jesuit School, frequently styled Molin- 
ists, though they do not accept the whole of Molina’s 
teaching and generally prefer Suarez’s exposition of 
the theory, deem the above solution unsatisfactory. 
It would, they readily admit, provide sufficiently for 
the infallibility of the Divine foreknowledge and also 
for God’s providential control of the world’s history; 
but, in their view, it fails to give at the same time an 
adequately intelligible account of the freedom of the 
human will. According to them, the relation of the 
Divine action to man’s will should be conceived rather 
as of a concurrent than of a premotive character; and 
they maintain that God’s knowledge of what a free 
being would choose, if the necessary conditions were 
supplied, must be deemed logically prior to any decree 
of concurrence or premotion in respect to that act of 
choice. Briefly, they make a threefold distinction in 
God’s knowledge of the universe based on the nature 
of the objects known—the Divine knowledge being in 
itself of course absolutely simple. Objects or events 
viewed merely as possible, God is said to apprehend by 
simple intelligence (simplex <intelligentia). Events 
which will happen He knows by vision (scientia visi- 
onis). Intermediate between these are conditionally 
future events—things which would occur were certain 
conditions fulfilled. God’s knowledge of this class of 
contingencies they term scientia media. For instance 
Christ affirmed that, if certain miracles had been 
wrought in Tyre and Sidon, the inhabitants would 
have been converted. The condition was not realized, 
yet the statement of Christ must have been true. 
About all such conditional contingencies propositions 
may be framed which are either true or false—and 
Infinite Intelligence must know all truth. The condi- 
tions in many cases will not be realized, so God must 
know them apart from any decrees determining their 
realization. He knows eis therefore, this school 
holds, in seipsis, in themselves as conditionally future 
events. This knowledge is the scientia media, “ middle 
knowledge’’, intermediate between vision of the actual 
future and simple understanding of the merely possi- 
ble. Acting now in the light of this scientia media with 
respect to human volitions, God freely decides accord- 
ing to His own wisdom whether He shall supply the 
requisite conditions, including His co-operation in the 
action, or abstain from so doing, and thus render pos- 
sible or prevent the realization of the event. In other 
words, the infinite intelligence of God sees clearly what 
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would happen in any conceivable circumstances. He 
thus knows what the free will of any creature would 
choose, if supplied with the power of volition or choice 
and placed in gd given circumstances. He now de- 
erees to supply the needed conditions, including His 
concursus, or to abstain from so doing. He thus holds 
complete dominion and control over our future free 
actions, as well as over those of a necessary character. 
The Molinist then claims to safeguard better man’s 
freedom by substituting for the decree of an inflexible 
premotion one of concurrence dependent on God’s 
prior knowledge of what the free being would choose, 
if given the power to exert the choice. He argues that 
he exempts God more clearly from all responsibility 
for man’s sins. The claim seems to the present writer 
well founded; at the same time it is only fair to record 
on the other side that the Thomist urges with con- 
siderable force that God’s prescience is not so under- 
standable in this, asin his theory. He maintains, too, 
that God’s exercise of His absolute dominion over all 
man’s acts and man’s entire dependence on God’s 
ie are more impressively and more worthily ex- 

ibited in the premotion hypothesis. The reader will 
find an exhaustive treatment of the question in any of 
the Scholastic textbooks on the subject. 

Free Will and the Protestant Reformers.—A leading 
feature in the teaching of the Reformers of the six- 
teenth century, especially in the case of Luther and 
Calvin, was the denial of free will. Picking out from 
the Scriptures, and particularly from St. Paul, the 
texts which emphasized the importance and efficacy 
of grace, the all-ruling providence of God, His decrees 
of election or predestination, and the feebleness of 
man, they drew the conclusion that the human will, 
instead of being master of its own acts, is rigidly pre- 
determined in all its choices throughout life. As a 
consequence, man is predestined before his birth to 
eternal punishment or reward in such fashion that he 
never can have had any real free-power over his own 
fate. In his controversy with Erasmus, who defended 
free will, Luther frankly stated that free will is a fiction, 
a name which covers no reality, for it is not in man’s 
power to think well or ill, since all events occur by 
necessity. In reply to Erasmus’s “De Libero Arbi- 
trio’’, he published his own work, “De Servo Arbi- 
trio’’, glorying in emphasizing man’s helplessness and 
slavery. The predestination of all future human acts 
by God is so interpreted as to shut out any possibility 
of freedom. An inflexible internal necessity turns 
man’s will whithersoever God preordains. With Cal- 
vin, God’s preordination is, if possible, even more fatal 
to free will. Man can perform no sort of good act 
unless necessitated to it by God’s grace, which it is 
impossible for him to resist. It is absurd to speak of 
the human will “co-operating’’ with God’s grace, for 
this would imply that man could resist the grace of 
God. The will of God is the very necessity of things. 
It is objected that in this case God sometimes imposes 
impossible commands. Both Calvin and Luther reply 
that the commands of God show us not what we can 
do but what we ought to do. In condemnation of 
these views, the Council of Trent declared that the 
free will of man, moved and excited by God, can by its 
consent co-operate with God, Who excites and invites 
its action; and that it can thereby dispose and prepare 
itself to obtain the grace of justification. The will can 
resist grace if it chooses. It is not like a lifeless thing, 
which remains purel passive. Weakened and dimin- 
ished by Adam’s fall, free will is yet not destroyed in 
the race (Sess. VI, cap. i and v). . 

Free Will in Modern Philosophy.—Although from 
Descartes onward, philosophy became more and more 
separated from theology, still the theological signifi- 
cance of this particular question has always been felt 
to be of the Richest moment. Descartes himself at 
times clearly maintains the freedom of the will (Medi- 
tations, III and IV). At times, however, he atten- 
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uates this view and leans towards a species of provi- 
dential determinism, which is, indeed, the logical con- 
sequence of the doctrines of occasionalism and the 
inefficacy of secondary causes latent in his system. 

Malebranche developed this feature of Descartes’s 
teaching. Soul and body cannot really act on each 
other. The changes in the one are directly caused by 
God on the oceasion of the corresponding change in 
the other. So-called secondary causes are not really 
efficacious. Only the First Cause truly acts. If this 
view be consistently thought out, the soul, since it pos- 
sesses no genuine causality, cannot be justly said to be 
free in its volitions. Still, as a Catholic theologian, 
Malebranche could not accept this fatalistie determin- 
ism. Accordingly he defended freedom as essential to 
religion and morality. Human liberty being denied, 
God should be deemed cruel and unjust, whilst duty and 
responsibility for man cease to exist. We must there- 
fore be free. Spinoza was more logical. Starting from 
certain principles of Descartes, he deduced in mathe- 
matical fashion an iron-bound pantheistic fatalism, 
which left no room for contingency in the universe and 
still less for free will. In Leibniz, the prominence 
given to the principle of sufficient reason, the doctrine 
that man must choose that which the intellect judges 
as the better, and the optimistic theory that God Him- 
self has inevitably chosen the present as being the best 
of all possible worlds, these views, when logically 
reasoned out, leave very little reality to free will, 
though Leibniz set himself in marked opposition to 
the monistic geometrical necessarianism of Spinoza. 

In England, the mechanical materialism of Hobbes 
was incompatible with moral liberty, and he accepted 
with cynical frankness all the logical consequences of 
his theory. Our actions either follow the first appetite 
that arises in the mind, or there is a series of alternate 
appetites and fears, which we call deliberation. The 
last appetite or fear, that which triumphs, we call will. 
The only intelligible freedom is the power to do what 
one desires. Here Hobbes is practically at one with 
Locke. God is the author of all causes and effects, but 
is not the author of sin, because an action ceases to be 
sin if God wills it to happen. Still God is the cause of 
sin. Praise and blame, rewards and punishments can- 
not be called useless, because they strengthen motives, 
which are the causes of action. This, however, does 
not meet the objection to the justice of such blame or 
praise, if the person has not the power to abstain from 
or perform the actions thus punished or rewarded. 
Hume reinforced the determinist attack on free will by 
his suggested psychological analysis of the notion or 
feeling of “necessity’’. The controversy, according to 
him, has been due to misconception of the meaning of 
words and the error that the alternative to free will is 
necessity. This necessity, he says, is erroneously 
ascribed to some kind of internal nexus supposed to 
bind all causes to their effects, whereas there is really 
nothing more in causality than constant succession. 
The imagined necessity is merely a product of custom 
or association of ideas. Not feeling in our acts of 
choice this necessity, which we attribute to the causa- 
tion of material agents, we mistakenly imagine that 
our volitions have no causes and so are free, whereas 
they are as strictly determined by the feelings or 
motives which have gone before, as any material ef- 
fects are determined by their material antecedents. 
In all our reasonings respecting other persons, we infer 
their future conduct from their wonted action under 

articular motives with the same sort of certainty as 
in the case of physical causation. 

The same line of argument was adopted by the 
Associationist School down to Bain and J. S. Mill. 
For the necessity of Hobbes or Spinoza is substituted 
by their descendants what Professor James calls a 
“soft determinism”, affirming solely the invariable 
succession of volition upon motive. J. S. Mill merely 
developed with greater clearness and fuller detail the 
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principles of Hume. In particular, he attacked the 
notion of ‘‘ constraint” suggested in the words necessity 
and necessarianism, whereas only sequence is aiiwmiods 
Given a perfect knowledge of character and motives, 
we could infallibly predict action. The alleged con- 
sciousness of freedom is disputed. We merely feel 
that we choose, not that we could choose the opposite. 
Moreover the notion of free will is unintelligible. The 
truth is that for the Sensationalist School, who believe 
the mind to be merely a series of mental states, free 
will is an absurdity. On the other side, Reid, and 
Stewart, and Hamilton, of the Scotch School, with 
Mansel, Martineau, W. J. Ward, and other Spiritualist 
thinkers of Great Britain, energetically defended free 
will against the disciples of Hume. They maintained 
that a more careful analysis of volition justified the 
argument from consciousness, that the universal con- 
viction of mankind on such a fact may not be set aside 
as an illusion, that morality cannot be founded on an 
act of self-deception, that all languages contain terms 
involving the notion of free will and alllaws assume its 
existence, and that the attempt to render necessarian- 
ism less objectionable by calling it determinism does 
not diminish the fatalism involved in it. 

The truth that phenomenalism logically involves 
determinism is strikingly illustrated in Kant’s treat- 
ment of the question. His well-known division of all 
reality into phenomena and noumena is his key to this 
problem also. The world as it appears to us, the world 
of phenomena, including our own actions and mental 
states, can only be conceived under the form of time 
and subject to the category of causality, and therefore 
everything in the world of experience happens alto- 
gether according to the laws of nature; that is, all our 
actions are rigidly determined. But, on the other 
hand, freedom is a necessary postulate of morality: 
“Thou canst, because thou oughtest.”” The soJution 
of the antinomy is that the determinism concerns only 
the empirical or phenomenal world. There is no 
ground for denying liberty to the Ding an sich. We 
may believe in transcendental freedom, that we are 
noumenally free. Since, moreover, the belief that I 
am free and that I am a free cause, is the foundation 
stone of religion and morality, I must believe in this 
postulate. Kant thus gets over the antinomy by con- 
fining freedom to the world of noumena, which lie out- 
side the form of time and the category of causality, 
whilst he affirms necessity of the sensible world, bound 
by the chain of causality. Apart from the general ob- 
jection to Kant’s system, a grave difficulty here lies in 
the fact that all man’s conduct—his whole moral life 
as it is revealed in actual experience either to others or 
himself—pertains in this view to the phenomenal 
world and so is rigidly determined. 

Though much acute philosophical and psychological 
analysis has been brought to bear on the problem dur- 
ing the last century, it cannot be said that any great 
additional light has been shed over it. In Germany, 
Schopenhauer made will the noumenal basis of the 
world and adopted a pessimistic theory of the universe, 
denying free will to be justified by either ethics or 
psychology. On the other hand, Lotze, in many re- 
spects perhaps the acutest thinker in Germany since 
Kant, was an energetic defender of moral liberty. 
Among recent psychologists in America Professors 
James and Ladd are both advocates of freedom, 
though laying more stress for positive proof on the 
ethical than on the psychological evidence. 

Tue ArGuMENT.—As the main features of the doc- 
trine of free will have been sketched in the history of 
the problem, a very brief account of the argument for 
moral freedom will now suffice. Will viewed as a free 

ower is defined by defenders of free will as the capac- 
ity of self-determination. By self is here understood 
not a single present mental state (James), nor a series 
of mental states (Hume and Mill), but an abiding 
rational being which is the subject and cause of these 
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states. We should distinguish between (1) spontane- 
ous acts, those proceeding from an internal principle 
(e. g. the growth of plants and impulsive movements 
of animals); (2) voluntary acts in a wide sense, those 
proceeding from an internal principle with apprehen- 
sion of an end (e. g. all conscious desires); and, finally, 
(3) those voluntary in the strict sense, that is, deliber- 
ate or free acts. In such, there is a self-conscious 
advertence to our own causality, or an awareness that 
we are choosing the act, or acquiescing in the desire of 
it. Spontaneous acts and desires are opposed to co- 
action or external compulsion, but they are not there- 
by morally free acts. They may still be the necessary 
outcome of the nature of the agent as, e. g. the actions 
of lower animals, of the insane, of young children, and 
many impulsive acts of mature life. The essential 
feature in free volition is the element of choice—the 
vis electiva, as St. Thomas calls it. There is a concom- 
itant interrogative awareness in the form of the query, 
“shall I acquiesce or shall I resist? Shall I do it or 
something else?’’, and the consequent acceptance or 
refusal, ratification or rejection, though either may be 
of varying degrees of completeness. It is this act of 
consent or approval, which converts a mere involun- 
tary impulse or desire into a free volition and makes 
me accountable for it. A train of thought or volition 
deliberately initiated or acquiesced in, but afterward 
continued merely spontaneously without reflective 
advertence to our elective adoption of it, remains free 
tm causa, and I am therefore responsible for it, though 
actually the process has passed into the department of 
merely spontaneous or automatic activity. A large 
part of the operation of carrying outa resolution, once 
the decision is made, is commonly of this kind. The 
question of free will may now be stated thus: “Given 
all the conditions requisite for eliciting an act of will, 
except the act itself, does the act necessarily follow?” 
Or, “Are all my volitions the inevitable outcome of 
my character and the motives acting on me at the 
time?” Fatalists, necessarians, determinists say 
“Yes’’. Libertarians, indeterminists or anti-deter- 
minists say “No. The mind or soul in deliberate ac- 
tions is a free cause. Given all the conditions requisite 
for action, it can either act or abstain from action. It 
can, and sometimes does, exercise its own causality 
against the weight of character and present motives.” 

Proof.—The evidence usually adduced at the pres- 
ent day is of two kinds, ethieal and psychological— 
though even the ethical argument is itself psychologi- 
cal. (1) Ethical Argument.—It is argued that neces- 
sarianism or determinism in any form is in conflict 
with the chief moral notions and convictions of man- 
kind at large. The actual universality of such moral 
ideas is indisputable. Duty, moral obligation, respon- 
sibility, merit, justice signify notions universally pres- 
ent in the consciousness of normally developed men. 
Further, these notions, as universally understood, 
imply that man is really master of some of his acts, 
that he is, at least at times, capable of self-determina- 
tion, that all his volitions are not the inevitable out- 
come of his circumstances. When I say that I ought 
not to have performed some forbidden act, that it was 
my duty to obey the law, I imply that I could have 
done so. The judgment of all men is the same on this 
point. When we say that a person is justly held re- 
sponsible for a crime, or that he deserves praise or 
reward for an heroic act of self-sacrifice, we mean that 
he was author and cause of that act in such fashion 
that he had it in his power not to perform the act. We 
exempt the insane or the child, because we believe 
them devoid of moral freedom and determined inevit- 
ably by the motives which happened to act on them. 
So true is this, that determinists have had to admit 
that the meaning of these terms will, according to 
their view, have to be changed. But this is to admit 
that their theory is in direct conflict with universal 
psychological facts. It thereby stands disproved. 
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Again, it may be urged that, if logically followed out, 
the determinist doctrine would annihilate human mor- 
ality, consequently that such a theory cannot be true. 
(See Fararism.) (2) Psychological Argument.—Con- 
sciousness testifies to our moral freedom. We feel our- 
selves to be free when exercising certain acts. We 
judge afterwards that we acted freely in those acts. 
We distinguish them quite clearly from experiences, in 
which we believe we were not free or responsible. The 
conviction is not confined to the ignorant; even the de- 
terminist psychologist is governed in practical life by 
this belief. Henry Sidgwick states the fact in the 
most moderate terms, when he says: “Certainly in the 
case of actions in which I have a distinct consciousness 
of choosing between alternatives of conduct, one of 
which I conceive as right or reasonable, I find it impos- 
sible not to think that I can now choose to do what I 
so conceive, however strong may be my inclination to 
act unreasonably, and however uniformly I may have 
yielded to such inclinations in the past’’ (Methods of 
Ethics). The force of the evidence is best realized by 
carefully studying the various mental activities in 
which freedom is exercised. Amongst the chief of 
these are: voluntary attention, deliberation, choice, 
sustained resistance to temptation. The reader will 
find them analysed at length by the authors referred 
to at the end of this article; or, better still, he can 
think them out with concrete examples in his own 
inner experience. 

Objections.—The main objection to this argument 
is stated in the assertion that we can be conscious only 
of what we actually do, not of our ability to do some- 
thing else. The reply is that we can be conscious not 
only of what we do, but of how we do it; not only of 
the act but of the mode of the act. Observation re- 
veals to us that we are subjects of different kinds of 
processes of thought and volition. Sometimes the line 
of conscious activity follows the direction of spontane- 
ous impulse, the preponderating force of present mo- 
tive and desire; at other times we intervene and exert 
Paral causality. Consciousness testifies that we 

reely and actively strengthen one set of motives, re- 

sist the stronger inclination, and not only drift to one 
side but actively choose it. In fact, we are sure that 
we sometimes exert free volition, because at other 
times we are the subject of conscious activities that 
are not free, and we know the difference. Again, it is 
urged that experience shows that men are determined 
by motives, and that we always act on this assump- 
tion. The reply is that experience proves that men 
are Ricenced: by motives, but not that they are al- 
ways inexorably determined by the strongest motive. 
Tt is alleged that we always decide in favour of the 
strongest motive. This is either untrue, or the barren 
statement that we always choose what we choose. A 
free volition is “a causeless volition’’. The mind it- 
self is the cause. (For other objections see FaTauism; 
Enerey, THE LAw OF THE CONSERVATION OF; and the 
works referred to at the end of this article.) 

Nature AND Rance or Morat Liserty.—Free will 
does not mean capability of willing in the absence of 
all motive, or of arbitrarily choosing anything what- 
ever. The rational being is always attracted by what 
is apprehended as ae Pure evil, misery as such, 
man could not desire. However, the good presents it- 
self in many forms and under many aspects—the 

leasant, the prudent, the right, the noble, the beauti- 

‘ul—and in Relative or deliberate action we can choose 
among these. The clear vision of God would neces- 
sarily preclude all volition at variance with this ob- 
ject, but in this world we never apprehend Infinite 
Good. Nor does the doctrine of free will imply that 
man is constantly exerting this power at every waking 
moment, any more than the statement that he is a 
“rational’’ animal implies that he is always reasoning. 
Much the larger part of man’s ordinary life is adminis- 
tered by the machinery of reflex action, the automatic 
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working of the organism, and acquired habits. In the 
series of customary acts which fill up our day, such as 
rising, meals, study, work, ete., probably the large ma- 
jority are merely “‘spontaneous”’ and are proximately 
determined by their antecedents, according to the com- 
bined force of character and motive. There is nothing 
to arouse special volition, or call for interference with 
the natural current, so the stream of consciousness 
flows smoothly along the channel of least resistance. 
For such series of acts we are responsible, as was before 
indicated, not because we exert deliberate volition at 
each step, but because they are free in causa, because 
we have either freely initiated them, or approved them 
from time to time when we adverted to their ethical 
quality, or because we freely acquired the habits which 
now accomplish these acts. Itis especially when some 
act of a specially moral complexion is recognized as 
good or evil that the exertion of our freedom is brought 
into play. With reflective advertence to the moral 
quality comes the apprehension that we are called on 
to decide between right and wrong; then the con- 
sciousness that we are choosing freely, which carries 
with it the subsequent conviction that the act was in 
the strictest sense our own, and that we are responsi- 
ble for it. 

ConsEQuENcEs.—Our moral freedom, like other 
mental powers, is strengthened by exercise. The prac- 
tice of yielding to impulse results in enfeebling self- 
control. The faculty of inhibiting pressing desires, of 
concentrating attention on more remote goods, of rein- 
forcing the higher but less urgent motives, undergoes a 
kind of atrophy by disuse. In proportion as a man 
habitually yields to intemperance or some other vice, 
his freedom diminishes and he does in a true sense sink 
into slavery. He continues responsible in causa for 
his subsequent conduct, though his ability to resist 
temptation at the time is lessened. On the other hand, 
the more frequently a man restrains mere impulse, 
checks inclination towards the pleasant, puts forth 
self-denial in the face of temptation, and steadily aims 
at a virtuous life, the more does he increase in self- 
command and therefore in freedom. The whole doc- 
trine of Christian asceticism thus makes for developing 
and fostering moral liberty, the noblest attribute of 
man. William James’s sound maxim: “ Keep the fac- 
ulty of effort alive in you by a little gratuitous exercise 
every day’’, so that your will may be strong to stand 
the pressure of violent temptation when it comes, is 
the verdict of the most modern psychology in favour 
of the discipline of the Catholic Church. 


The literature of the free-will controversy is enormous, 
nearly all the leading philosophers haying dealt with the prob- 
lem. Perhaps the best general historical treatment of all the 
branches of the question—fatalism, predestination, necessarian- 
ism, determinism—is to be found in Fonseerive, Essazi sur le 
libre arbitre (2nd ed., Paris, 1896). See also ALEXANDER, Theories 
of the Will (New York, 1884); JANET AND Swaiuies, History of 
Problems of Philosophy (tr. New York and London, 1902). Thea 
will is defended by Warp, Philosophy of Theism (London, 1884); 
Martineau, A Study of Religion, IL (Oxford, 1888); JosEPH 
Ricxasy, Free-will and Four English Philosophers (London, 
1906); James, Principles of Psychology (New York and London, 
1901); Lapp, Psychology, Descriptive and Explanatory (New 
York and London, 1894); Mauger, Psychology (6th ed., New 
York and London, 1905). The case for determinism will be 
found in Hosses, The Leviathan in Works, ed. MotpswortH 
(London, 1839-45); Ipem, Liberty and Necessity; Humn, Treat- 
ise of Human Nature, Bk. II (London, 1874); ieee Examina- 
tion of Hamilton's Philosophy (London, 1895); Bain, Emotions 
and Will (3rd ed., London, 1875); Sprnoza, Ethics, ed. WILLIS 
ei 1870). See also Sipawicx, Methods of Ethics (6th ed., 

ndon and New York. 1901). For anti-determinists: Nort, 
La Conscience du libre arbitre (Paris, 1897); Prat, La Liberté 
(Paris, 1895); Gutsertet, Die Willensfreiheit (2nd ed., Fulda, 
1907). On the Scholastic controversy see ScHNEEMANN, Con- 
troversiarum de Divina Gratie Liberique Arbitrii Concordia (Frei- 
burg, 1881); Dummermutn, S. Thomas et Doctrina Premotionis 
Physice (Paris, 1886); Frrins, S. Thome Doctrina de Coopera- 
tione cum omni Naturd Creatd presertim Libera. 
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Fregoso, Frpmrico, cardinal; b. at Genoa, about 
1480; d. 22 July, 1541; belonged to the Fregosi, one of 
the four great burgess families who from the end of the 
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fourteenth century gave many doges to the republic. 
Federigo was the son of Agostino Fregoso, governor of 
Genoa in 1488 for Ludovie Moro, and of Gentilla de 
Montefeltre, niece of Guidobaldo, Duke of Urbino. 
His brother; Ottaviano, was Doge of Genoa. Having 
spent his youth at the court of his uncle, the Duke of 
Urbino, he took Holy orders, and in 1507 received 
from Julius II the Archbishoprie of Salerno. But the 
King of Spain having refused to recognize him because 
of his sympathies with France, the Pope promised him 
the See of Gubbio. At the court of Urbino, Federigo 
had received a good classical education, and had allied 
himself with such humanists as Bembo and Baldas- 
sare Castiglione. Every day he withdrew himself 
from his occupations in order to devote several hours 
to the study of the ancients. Nevertheless, cireum- 
stances were to make him a man of action. 

In 1510, after the troubles in Genoa and the victory 
of the Adorni, Federigo was exiled and compelled to 
seek refuge at Rome. ‘Three years later, the Fregosi 
returned to Genoa, Ottaviano was elected Doge, and 
Federigo, having become his chief counsellor, was 
placed at the head of the army, and defended the re- 
public against internal dangers (revolts of the Adorni 
and the Fieschi) and external dangers (suppression of 
the Barbary piracy). Cortogoli, a corsair from 
Tunis, blockaded the coast with a squadron, and within 
a few days had captured eighteen merchantmen. 
Being given the command of the Genoese fleet, in 
which Andrea Doria was serving, Federigo surprised 
Cortogoli before Bizerta, effected a descent on the 
island of Djerba and returned to Genoa with great 
booty. The Fregosi had recognized Francis I, King 
of France, as Lord of Genoa. In 1522, Charles V be- 
sieged the city. ederigo directed the defence and 
was wounded. The Spaniards having taken the city 
by assault, he was compelled to seek safety on a 
French vessel. Francis I accorded him a warm recep- 
tion and gave him the Abbey of St. Benignus at Dijon. 
Here he devoted himself to the study of Greek and 
Hebrew, but he had quarrels with the monks, who 
could not endure his severity, and he returned to Italy. 
In 1529 he resigned the See of Salerno and was named 
titular Bishop of Gubbio. In 1539 Paul III made him 
a cardinal-priest, with the title of St. John and St. 
Paul. He died at Gubbio, in 1541, mourned by the 
people of his diocese, who had named him, “the father 
of the poor”. He wrote several edifying works, and 
some of his letters are in the collections of Bembo and 


Baldassare Castiglione. 

Craconrus, Vite de’ pontefict, III, 660; Drrrricu, Contarini 
(1885), 352-54; Pastor, History of the Popes, ad ann.; Briicx, 
in Kirchenlez. s. v. 

Louis BR&xHIER. 


Freiburg, city, archdiocese, and university in the 
Archduchy of Baden, Germany. 

Tuer Ciry.—Freiburg im Breisgau, the third largest 
city in Baden, is beautifully situated at the foot of the 
Schwarzwald mountains on both banks of the Drei- 
sam. The census of 1 December, 1905, gave the num- 
ber of its inhabitants as 76,286, of whom 53,133 were 
Catholics. The city was founded in 1120 by Conrad, 
a member of the Swabian House of Zihringen, which 
rules in Baden even to this day. According to the 
original city charter, which is still in existence, the 
city was from the beginning a market or commercial 
centre, and all the privileges then enjoyed by the citi- 
zens of Cologne were granted to the merchants and 
other citizens who settled in Freiburg. It became a 
flourishing town even during the lifetime of its 
founder. In 1146 Bernard of Clairvaux preached the 
crusades there. It appears that under Berthold IV 
(1112-1186), Conrad’s successor, the erection of a 
Romanesque cathedral was begun. After the death of 
Berthold V (son of preceding), Freiburg was inherited 
by his brother-in-law, Count Egon I of Urach. The 
consort of Egon IT (1218-36) induced the Dominican 
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Fathers to settle in Freiburg, and founded at Adel- 
hausen the Dominican nunnery, renowned in the his- 
tory of German mysticism. Among the famous 
Dominicans connected in some degree with Freiburg 
were Albert the Great and John of Freiburg, while 
Berthold the Black (der schwarze Berthold), the sup- 
posed inventor of gunpowder, was a member of the 
local Franciscan convent. The city took advantage of 
the pecuniary embarrassment of its lords to purchase 
important rights and liberties. Ludwig of Bavaria, 
whom the city assisted in his war against Frederic the 
Fair, confirmed (1339) by a Bulla Aurea (golden char- 
ter) all the concessions and privileges of Freiburg and 
granted it an independent municipal court. A serious 
quarrel arose between the city and Count Egon IV 
(1358-68), but in 1368 the count gave up all his rights 
to Freiburg, and the city placed itself voluntarily un- 
der the suzerainty of Austria, and for more than five 
epee it shared the fortunes of the House of Haps- 
urg. 

As early as 1247, the municipal council calculated 
the inhabitants to number 4000, and at the end of 
the fourteenth century the town contained 1778 build- 
ings, twenty of which were monasteries. In 1393 the 
council was composed of 12 nobles, 12 merchants, 18 
guild-masters, and 6 specially elected members of 
guilds. In 1415, Freiburg, which had given refuge to 
Pope John XXIII (April 10-16) after his flight from 
Constance, was made a free imperial city (frete Reichs- 
stadt), but was reconquered by the Austrians in 1425. 
In 1456, Archduke Albert founded its university (see 
below). The city was afterwards. made the seat of 
government for Hither Austria and: attained to a 
high degree of prosperity, especially during the reign 
of Maximilian I. Many Renaissance edifices were 
built, some of which aul aout the city; the famous 
minster (cathedral) was decorated with fine paintings 
by Hans Baldung, its choir being consecrated in 1513. 
The diet of the empire met here in 1498. 

The great social and religious disturbances of the 
sixteenth century exerted a most detrimental influ- 
ence on the prosperity of the city. In 1524, the rebelli- 
ous peasants surprised the castle on the Schlossberg, 
captured the city, and forced the inhabitants to pay 
tribute. The city council and citizens in general had 
little sympathy with the Reformation, and, although 
the new doctrine found some adherents in the begin- 
ning, its propagation was effectually hindered by the 
Austrian Government, the city council, and the uni- 
versity (see Zastus, Utricw). In 1529, Freiburg be- 
came the residence of the cathedral chapter of Basle, 
driven from that city by the Reformation (see BastE- 
Lueano). In spite of repeated epidemics, the six- 
teenth century was considered on the whole a prosper- 
ous period for the city. The Thirty Years War 
brought with it much suffering. Freiburg was be- 
sieged five times, captured four times and lost about 
two-thirds of its population by contagious diseases. 
Hardly had the city recovered from these disasters, 
when Louis XIV. began his predatory wars on Ger- 
many. In 1677, Freiburg was taken by the French 
and converted into a formidable fortress by Vauban. 
In the course of this transformation, 14 churches and 4 
monasteries were demolished. The French supremacy 
lasted only a short time, and Freiburg was restored to 
Austria by the Peace of Ryswick in 1697. On two 
later occasions it was held by the French for a short 
time, in 1713-14 during the War of the Spanish Suc- 
cession, and during the War of the Austrian Succession 
(1744-48). These two wars destroyed the prosperity 
of the city so completely that in 1754 the number of its 
inhabitants sank to 3655, of whom at least one third 
were in a state of beggary. 

Hardly had Freiburg begun to flourish again under 
Maria Theresa and Joseph II, whose reform measures 
were executed partly in the Breisgau, when the French 
Revolution broke out. By the treaty of Campo 
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Formio (1787), Freiburg and all Breisgau was ceded to 
the Duke of Modena, but a little later, by the Treaty 
of Presburg (1805), it reverted to the house of Zahrin- 
gen. The city swore allegiance to the new Archduke of 
Baden on 30 Jan., 1806. The new government imme- 
diately abolished most of the monasteries and con- 
vents, or converted them into educational institutions. 
It abolished also the ancient representative system of 
the “estates’’, or the three ranks of the social order 
(clergy, nobles, bourgeois). In 1821, Freiburg became 
the metropolitan see of the newly-founded province of 
the Upper Rhine (see BapEN), and in 1827 the first 
archbishop took possession 
of the see. In the revolu- 
tion of 1848-49, Freiburg 
played an important part, 
becoming at its close the seat 
of the provisional revolu- 
tionary government. Since 
then the city has flourished 
wonderfully; the number 
of its inhabitants has in- 
creased from 25,000 in 1872 
to nearly 80,000 at the pres- 
ent time (1909), and its uni- 
versity is attended by 2900 
students. 

Freiburg is the residence 
of an archbishop, metro- 
politan of the ecclesiastical 
province of the Upper 
Rhine, and is the seat of his 
ecclesiastical administra- 
tion, and of one of the 
deaneries of the diocese. 
Including the recently in- 
corporated suburbs, the city 
has now 7 Catholic par- 
ishes, one parochial curacy 
(Pjarrkuratie), 22 churches 
and chapels; 68 priests; 
17 institutions of the Vin- 
centian Sisters of Charity 
(212 members); 4 houses 
of the Franciscan Sisters of 
Charity (39 members); 5 
convents of the Sisters of 
Charity of the Holy Cross 
(61 members); a theological 
faculty at the university, 
an archiepiscopal theological 
seminary; an archiepiscopal residential gymnasium; a 
Catholic high school for girls, ete. The most promi- 
nent among the numerous charitable institutions con- 
ducted by Catholic sisterhoods are: St. Joseph’s 
Hospital; St. Charles’ Home (for pensioners); St. 
Ann’s Home, for women engaged in business; St. 
Mary’s Home, for servant girls, with employment 
bureau; St. Francis’ Home for the aged; St. Eliza- 
beth’s Home (house-keeping and boarding school); 
Home for apprentices and journeymen, ete. Catholic 
sisters are also in charge of a number of institutions 
belonging to the municipality, for example the Hos- 

ital of the Holy Ghost, the Home for Beneficed 

lergymen, the Kartause (poor-house), the People’s 
Kitchen, the orphan asylum in Giinterstal, and the 
large clinical hospital connected with the university. 
They also conduct two Sie Aaa four industrial 
schools, two house-keeping schools, and five schools 
for small children. 

The minster, one of the few existing Gothic cathe- 
drals, completed in the Middle Ages, ranks first amon, 
the city churches. Its oldest parts, the transept an 
the intersection of nave and transept, were constructed 
during the thirteenth century in Romanesque style. 
The new part (Early Gothic)’ was begun in 1250, when 
the corner-stone of the tower (380 feet) was laid, and 
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was completed in the fourteenth century. In 1354, 
the choir (Late Gothic) was begun, but operations 
were suspended in 1370, and resumed only after a 
lapse of one hundred years. In 1513, the cathedral 
was practically finished. The minster is rich in art 
treasures, of which the most notable are: the painting 
over the main altar by Hans Baldung (1511-17); the 
choir-chapel with paintings by the elder Lucas Cran- 
ach and Hans Holbein (the Elder and the Younger) ; 
the artistic windows in the side-aisles, dating in part 
from the fourteenth century; lastly the decorations in 
the vestibule with an aggregate of over 200 figures, 
one of the most elaborate 
examples of medieval theo- 
logical symbolism and popu- 
larly attributed to Albert 
the Great. Among the other 
churches are: St. Martin’s 
(Gothic), erected for the 
Franciscans during the 
thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, renovated and 
ornamented with a tower, 
1876-93 (Hansjakob, St. 
Martin zu Freiburg im 
Breisgau als Kloster und 
Pfarrei, Freiburg, 1890) ; the 
University church (1630- 
40), erected by the Jesuits 
(Baroque) and used by the 
Old Catholics 1875-94; the 
church of the Sacred Heart, 
erected 1892-97 (Later Ro- 
manesque and Rhenish 
Transition style); St. John’s 
(1894-99); St. Michael’s 
Chapel in the old cemetery 
(1744), the vestibule of 
which is decorated with a 
remarkable “Dance of 
Death’’. 

For a complete bibliography 
of the city of Freiburg seeKienitTz 
anp Waaner, Litteratur der Lan- 
des- und Volkskunde des Grossher- 
zogtums Baden (Karlsruhe, 1901), 
II, 308-348; and, for the historio- 
graphy of the city, ALBERT, Die 
Geschichtschreibung der Stadt Frei- 
burg im Breisgau in alter und neuer 
Zeit (Freiburg, 1902). Important 
works are: ScHREIBER, Urkun- 
denbuch der Stadt Freiburg im 
Breisgau (1828-66); IpeM, Gesch. 
der Stadt und Universitat Freiburg (1857-60); Ipem, Freiburg mit 
seinen Umgebungen (3rd ed., 1840); BADER, Gesch. der Stadt Fret- 
burg (1882-83); Kieprert, Freiburg in Wort und Bild (1889); 
PoINSIGNON AND Fuamm, Geschichtliche Ortsbeschreibung der 
Stadt Freiburg (1891 and 1904); ScuAdrer, Das alte Freiburg 
(1895); Freiburg im Breisgau, die Stadt und ihre Bauten, pub- 
lished by the Society or ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS of Baden 
(1898); BaumeartsEn, Freiburg im Br. und Umgebung (Stutt- 
gart, 1906). Valuable contributions are met with in the follow- 
ing periodicals: Zeitschrift der Gesellschaft, ete., for the history, 
antiquities, and popular customs of Freiburg and vicinity (since 
1867); Schauinsland (since 1873); Zeitschrift f. d. Gesch. des 
Oberrheins (since 1850); F'reiburger Address-Kalender (since 
1817). Forthe minster, see Gerces, Unserer Lieben Frauen Miin- 
ster zu Freiburg (illustrated; Freiburg, 1897); Ipmem, Der alte 
Fensterschmuck des Freiburger Miinsters (1902); Kempr AnD 
Scuuster, Das Freiburger Miinster (1906); BaumGarTEn, Das 
Freiburger Minster (Stuttgart, 1906); Freiburger Miinster- 
blatter (Freiburg, since 1905, half-yearly). 


THe ArRcHDIOCESEH.—Statistics—It includes the 
Grand Duchy of Baden (q. v.), the Hohenzollern pos- 
sessions of the Prussian Crown, bounded by Baden 
and Wiirtemberg, together with some few places in 
Wiirtemberg. The Catholic population is 1,263,280, 
according to the census of 1905. The suffragans of 
Freiburg are the Bishops of Fulda, Limburg, Mainz, 
and Rottenburg. The archbishop is elected by the 
cathedral chapter, but the names of the candidates 
must be submitted to the sovereign, who has the right 
to cancel the names of candidates not acceptable to 
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him, provided that a sufficient number remain on the 
list to allow a choice. The cathedral chapter consists 
of the dean [at present (1909) the auxiliary bishop Dr. 
Fr. Justus Knecht, titular Bishop of Nebo], 6 canons 
and 6 prebendaries. The ordinariate consists of the 
archbishop, the members of the chapter, of 2 other 
priests and 2laymen. The ordinariate is the archiepis- 
copal metropolitan court; the archiepiscopal diocesan 
court is termed the officialate (6 members). The 
church property is administered, partly by the ordi- 
nariate and partly by the civil ‘body known as the 
Catholic “ Oberstiftungsrat’’ at Karlsruhe (see BADEN). 
The pastoral work of the archdiocese is carried on by 
two incorporated parishes (the cathedral parish of 
Freiburg and the parish of Sankt Peter), and by 43 
deaneries (4 in Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen) with 911 
parishes and parochial curacies (Pfarrkuratien), 116 
chaplaincies and 265 other pastoral charges. 

In January, 1909, the secular clergy of the arch- 
diocese consisted of 904 rectors and curates, 281 chap- 
lains and vicars, 106 other active priests (professors, 
teachers, editors, ete.), 107 priests retired or on leave 
of absence: a total of 1398, besides 80 regular 
priests. The diocesan institutions for the education of 
the clergy are: the seminary in the former Benedictine 
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monastery of Sankt Peter; the theological seminary 
in Freiburg, whose students frequent the university; 
and the 5 archiepiscopal gymnasia of Freiburg, Con- 
stance, Rastatt, Tauberbischofsheim and Sigmaringen. 
In the university, eleven priests are professors of Cath- 
olic theology and their lectures were attended in the 
summer-semester of 1909 by 224 students. Male 
religious orders are excluded from Baden proper by 
civil law. In the Hohenzollern section of the archdio- 
cese, there are three monasteries for men: the Bene- 
dictines at Beuron (61 priests, 9 clerics, and 89 
lay brothers), the Franciscans at Gorheim (12 priests, 
12 clerics, and 10 lay brothers), and the mission 
house of the White Fathers at Haigerloch (47 fathers 
and 6 lay brothers). The religious institutions for 
women are: the Ladies of the Holy Sepulchre with an 
academy in Baden-Baden (40 sisters); the Benedictine 
Sisters in Habsthal, Hohenzollern (20 sisters); the 
Dominican Sisters with an academy in Constance (53 
sisters); the Cistercians with an academy in Lichten- 
thal (54 sisters); the Choir Sisters of St. Augustine 
with an academy i in Offenburg and one branch (43 
sisters); the Ursulines with an academy in Villingen 
and in Breisach (40 sisters); the Vincentian Sisters of 
Charity, including the mother-house in Freiburg, 151 
convents (all in Baden), with 900 sisters; the Fran- 
ciscan Sisters of Charity with mother-house at Geng- 
enbach, 154 houses (all in Baden) and 727 sisters; the 
Sisters of Charity of the Holy Cross from Ingenbohl 
(Switzerland), mother-house in Hegne near Constanz, 
134 houses and 728 sisters (3 convents, 20 sisters in 
Hohenzollern); the Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent 
de Paul (from Strasburg), 11 convents, 72 sisters (7 
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houses with 50 sisters in Hohenzollern); the Sisters of 
Charity of Our Blessed Saviour from the mother-house 
in Oberbronn (Alsace), 57 convents (all in Baden) and 
410 sisters; the Sisters of Charity of St. Francis from 
the mother-house in Mallersdorf (Bavaria), 2 houses in 
Baden, 18 sisters; the Sisters of Charity of St. Joseph 
from St. Marx (Alsace), 18 convents in Baden and 52 
sisters; the Sisters of Charity of St. Francis from the 
mother-house in Limpertsberg (Luxemburg), 16 con- 
vents in Baden and 64 sisters; the Sisters of Charity 
of St. Francis (mother-house in Oberzell near Wirz- 
burg), 1 convent in Baden and 2 sisters; the Sisters of 
Christian Love (mother-house in Paderborn), 1 con- 
vent in Hohenzollern and 7 sisters. These sisters 
conduct numerous charitable works: 428 institutions 
for outdoor nursing, 98 hospitals, 17 endowed homes 
(Pfriindenhiduser), 13 poor-houses, 7 eréches or infant 
asylums, 236 kindergarten schools, 56 orphanages, 4 
business-girls’ homes, 12 servant-girls?’ homes, 13 
homes for working-women, 10 high-schools for girls, 
12schools of domestic economy, 121 industrial schools, 
6 evening schools, 1 institution for the manufacture of 
church vestments, 7 peoples’ kitchens, 4 apprentices’ 
and journeymen’s homes, 6 homes for girls, 19 homes 
for the care of the sick and aged. 

General statistics relative o the Catholic associa- 
tions of the archdiocese are lacking. The most notable 
among these societies are: St. Boniface Society (Boni- 
fatiusverein), which had an income of over $130,000 in 
1907, and ranks first (financially) among all diocesan 
societies; the Volksverein for Catholic Germany; 
Catholic “Gesellenvereine’’ or jJourneymen’s unions 
with branches in 56 different localities; the Catholic 
Workmen’s Society with 154 branches; the Catholic 
Workwomen’s Society, 8 branches; the Catholic Ap- 
prentices’ and Young Men’s Society, 38 branches; the 
Vincentian Society; Society of St. Charles Borromeo; 
Congregation of Mary, for boys and girls; the Infant 
Jesus Society; Society of the Holy Family, etc. The 
archdiocese has 30 Catholic newspapers and periodi- 
cals. The most important churches of the Grand 
Duchy have been mentioned in the article Bapen; the 
most important churches in Hohenzollern are those of 
Haigerloch, Hechingen and Sigmaringen. 

History —The foundation and history of the arch- 
diocese have been treated exhaustively under BADEN; 
also, the relations between the Church and the State 
(II, 195-200). It only remains to add a few remarks 
concerning the Hohenzollern section of the archdiocese. 

The two principalities, Hohenzollern-Hechingen 
and Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, which formerly be- 
longed to the Diocese of Constance, were joined to the 
Archdiocese of Freiburg, when the province of the 
Upper Rhine was created by the concordats of 18— 
27 Oct., and 14-21 Nov., 1821. Both princes had 
pledged’ themselves to carry out the Josephist princi- 
ples which then prevailed in the other states of the 
Upper Rhine province, though they were the only 
Catholic sovereigns of the province and reigned over 
an almost exclusively Catholic population. Both gov- 
ernments consequently exercised all the rights which 
Febronianism and Josephinism claimed for the secular 
government as its inalienable jus circa sacra, and re- 
stricted ecclesiastical authority as much as possible. 
The “Regium Placet’’, or civil control of papal and 
episcopal decrees, was rigorously enforced. Taxes and 
contributions for the pope and “foreign’’ ecclesiasti- 
cal superiors were prohibited; the archbishop’s juris- 
diction was held subordinate even in spiritual matters 
to the civil authority; the cathedral chapter was 
placed in a position of administrative equality with 
the bishop, and even episcopal acts were subjected to 
the most scrutinizing supervision and arbitrary con- 
trol of the civil power (jus supreme inspectionis). The 
government, especially in Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, 
sought to secure a predominating influence in matters 
concerning divine worship, marriages (by introducing 
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the Josephist matrimonial legislation), the education 
and pastoral duties of the clergy, appointments to 
ecclesiastical benefices, and the administration and 
employment of church property. Furthermore, it 
compelled the clergy, monasteries, and confraternities 
to contribute to the support of higher and elementary 
education and charitable institutions. The Hohen- 
zollern princes, however, were well disposed towards 
the Church, hence these pretensions of the civil power 
were enforced much less rigorously in their principali- 
ties than in the Baden section of the archdiocese and 
other parts of the ecclesiastical province of the Upper 
Rhine. 

The innovations of Wessenberg (Vicar-General of 
the Diocese of Constance, and, until 1827, acknowl- 
edged as such by both Hohenzollern and Baden goy- 
ernments, despite the protests of the pope) affected the 
liturgy, processions, pilgrimages, confraternities, the 
number of holidays of obligation, and included the 
introduction of the German language into the Mass 
and also the so-called liturgical confession and com- 
munion. To the credit of the Hohenzollern princes, it 
must be said that they hindered rather than promoted 
these innovations, which are so alien from the true 
spirit of the Church. In various other ways, also, these 
princes were helpful to the interests of the Church. 
They assisted the ecclesiastical authorities to bring up 
a moral and zealous clergy, regulated by decrees the 
observance of Sunday, strove in union with the 
Church to suppress immorality, made a strong stand 
against the pietistic movement which originated in the 
Haigerloch deanery, and opposed the spread of the 
rationalistic book entitled “Stunden der Andacht”’ 
(Hours of Devotion). They also bound the clergy to 
eye catechetical instruction regularly in the schools. 

n general, however, though no violence was used to 
enforce the principles of Josephinism, the activity of 
the Church was in many ways restricted and paralyzed; 
her property rights, above all, were greatly interfered 
with. The wrongs committed in this respect were so 
great that the clergy, most of whom had been brought 
up in the principles of Febronianism and Josephinism, 
and many of whom favoured the abolition of the 
breviary and of celibacy, presented an unavailing 
petition to the government in 1831 for gentler treat- 
ment. 

The situation became more favourable, when in 
1849 these two principalities were by treaty annexed to 
Prussia under King Frederick William IV. Thanks to 
the king’s friendly disposition towards the Church and 
the untiring efforts of Archbishop Hermann von 
Vicari, the Catholics of Hohenzollern soon secured the 
same liberties as those then allowed to the Prussian 
Catholics. The Church was permitted to erect mon- 
asteries, and to re-establish fraternities. Missions 
were again held, pilgrimages became more popular and 
a@ general revival of religious life took place. Unfor- 
tunately the Kulturkampf (q. y.), though originating 
in Prussia, was also felt in Hohenzollern, now part 
of the Prussian Kingdom, although the so-called 
May Laws and other persecuting enactments were not 
enforced there so strictly as in Prussia proper. The 
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at Gorheim near Sigmaringen, and the Franciscan 
convent at Stetten near Hechingen were suppressed; 
the teaching sisters, the Sisters of Christian Charity, 
and the Sisters of the Holy Cross (Ingenbohl) were 
expelled. It was forbidden to aypont or install any 
more parish priests, curates, etc. o temporary rec- 
tors of churches, appointed in spite of this prohibition, 
were imprisoned, and Lothar von Kiibel, after Vicari’s 
death administrator of the archdiocese for 14 years, 
was heavily fined for appointing priests to vacant 
parishes. Most of the clergy were deprived of the 
right of local school-inspection, but, in virtue of an old 
law (1809), were permitted to give religious instruc- 
tion. At the close of the Kulturkampf, better relations 
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were developed between Church and State, and con- 
tinue in general to the present day. 

For bibliography see Krienirz AND Waaner, Litteratur 
der Landesund Volkskunde des Grossherzogtums Baden, I, 
244-83. Important works: Lonener, Beitrage zur Gesch. der 
oberrheinischen Kirchenprovinz (Tubingen, 1863); Bricx, Die 
oberrheinische Kirchenprovinz (Mainz, 1868); FRmpsBeErG, Der 
Staat und die kathol. Kirche im Grossherzogtum Baden (2d ed., 
Leipzig, 1874); Hiner, Gesetze die kathol. Kirche (in Baden) 
betreffend (Freiburg, 1890); Ipem, Die kirchlichen Erlasse, Verord- 
nungen u. Bekanntmachungen der Erzdidcese Freiburg (2d ed., 
1898); Maas, Gesch. der kathol. Kirche im Grossherzogtum Baden 

1891); Meyer, Der Orden d. Barmherzigen Schwestern vom hl. 

incenz v. Paul in der Erzdiicese Freiburg (1896); Muster, Das 
Beamtenrecht der Erzdidcese Freiburg (Stuttgart, 1904); Réscn, 
Die Beziehungen der Staatsgewalt zur kathol. Kirche in den 
beiden hohenzollernschen Fiirstentiimern 1800-1850 (Sigmarin- 
gen, 1906); Ipem, Das religidse Leben in Hohenzollern unter dem 
LHinflusse des Wessenbergianismus, 1800-1850 (Cologne, 1908); 
Laven, Gesch. der kathol. Kirche in Baden (Freiburg, 1908); von 
Funk in Kirchenlexikon, IX, 593-612; Die kathol. Kirche und 
thre Diener, 11; Personalschematismus (yearly), Realschema- 
tismus der Erzdiicese Freiburg (1863), new edition in preparation. 
For the churches of the archdiocese see Kraus, amcideien glee 
d. Grossherzogtums Baden (Freiburg, since 1887, 8 vols.); Zine- 
ELER AND Laur, Die Bau-und Kunst-Denkmiiler in den Hohen- 
zollernschen Landen (Stuttgart, 1896). Periodicals: Freitbwrger 
Diézesanarchiv (Freiburg, since 1865, annual; vol. XXIX has a 
complete ecclesiastico-historical bibliography of the archdio- 
cese); Zeitschrift fiir Gesch. des. Oberrheins (1850-1908); Frei- 
burger Katholisches Kirchenblatt (1857-89); Oberrheinisches 
Pastoralblatt (Freiburg, since 1890). 

Tue Universiry.—For the foundation of its 
university Freiburg is indebted to Archduke Al- 
brecht VI of Austria, who was entrusted by his bro- 
ther, Emperor Frederick III, with the government of 
the Further Austrian territories. The idea was first 
conceived by Mechtild, the accomplished wife of Al- 
brecht, and it was at her suggestion that he resolved 
to found the university, having obtained the sanction 
of Callistus III in the Bull of 20 April, 1455. The 
revenue of the university was ensured by the founda- 
tion of several benefices, and the incorporation of the 
cathedral parish of Freiburg, together with the par- 
ishes of Breisach, Ensisheim, and other places, in the 
new institution (Deed of 28 August, 1456), this endow- 
ment being approved by Frederick III. The town 
also made considerable contributions, although the 
foundation-brief of 21 September, 1457, granted the 
new university its own jurisdiction and immunity 
from taxation for its members. The real work of 
organization and the preparation of the constitution 
fell on the erudite Matthaeus Hummel of Villingen, 
and it was entirely due to his untiring zeal that the 
university could be opened with seven lecturers (four 
being theologians) on 26 April, 1460. Matthaeus was 
solemnly elected in the cathedral as first rector, and, 
despite the initial modesty of the institution and the 
fewness of its lecturers, the university was attended 
during the first year of its academic existence by two 
hundred and fourteen students (including one hun- 
dred and eight theologians), the majority of whom 
were from the Diocese of Constance, from Bavaria, 
Burgundy, and Lorraine. 

The supreme authority over the university was 
vested in the rector, who was elected by the professor- 
ateforasingle term. In the preservation of academi- 
cal discipline, the rector was assisted by the senate 
(also called the consistory or regency), which usually 
comprised the preceding rector and three counsellors. 
Of the four faculties at the ‘‘ Albertina”’, the faculty of 
arts was the most important. The course usually 
lasted three years, and included logic, dialectics, 
physics, mathematics, Aristotle and the peripatetics, 
poetry and oratory being added in 1471 and Greek in 
1521. The most important lectures of this faculty 
during the first century of the university’s existence 
were: Gregorius Reisch, a Carthusian, the teacher of 
Johann Eck and author of the ‘‘Margarita Philoso- 
phica”’, which treated of the totality of knowledge at 
the time; Jacob Locher, called Philomusus, who trans- 
lated Brant’s ‘‘Narrenschiff” (Ship of Fools) into 
Latin; Philip Engelbrecht of Engen (Engentinus), a 
poet and a secret follower of Luther; Henricus Loriti, 
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called Glareanus, the renowned Latinist, musician, and 
geographer; John Hartung, professor of Greek and 
Hebrew. In the theological faculty, which usually 
employed three lecturers in the sixteenth century, 
taught (at least for a short period) the following 
eminent scholars: Geiler of Kaisersberg, one of the 
university’s earliest students; Johann Eck; Thomas 
Murner; Erasmus of Rotterdam, who had however 
never studied there, ete. The faculty of law, to which 
six regular professors were assigned in the sixteenth 
century, was long famous throughout Europe, thanks 
to Ulrich Zasius, the founder of modern political 
science. At this period three professors constituted 
the medical faculty, whose statutes had been sketched 
by Hummel himself. As a rule the students lived 
with their professors in residences or boarding-houses 
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(the so-called Bursen), of which there were seven at 
Freiburg, including the ‘Alte Burse’’, the ‘‘Domus 
Carthusiana”’, and the “Collegium Sapientie’”’. The 
university having attained so rapidly to renown, it 
was but natural that many of its professors should 
have been appointed to offices of high intellectual 
importance. From Freiburg the Chapter of Augs- 
burg chose two, and Vienna three of its prince-bishops; 
the Chapters of Constance, Augsburg, Basle, and 
Speyer many of their suffragans, and the University of 
Vienna one of its chancellors. 

During the widespread confusion of the Reforma- 
tion period which exercised so deleterious an effect on 
many of the German universities, Freiburg succeeded 
by its judicious and cautious attitude in maintaining 
its ground. It is indeed a fact that several of its pro- 
fessors were in correspondence with Luther, Zwingli, 
and Calvin; that many others were suspected of 
favouring their innovations; that the senate itself 
censured Glareanus for inveighing so fiercely against 
Luther, Oecolampadius, and the other reformers in 
his lectures; still the university in general remained 
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true to the ancient Faith, and through its influence the 
town became a bulwark of Catholicism. The univer- 
sity refused henceforth to enrol any students who had 
studied in Wittenberg or Leipzig, and after 1567 only 
those who declared on oath their acceptance of the 
Tridentine Confession of Faith were admitted. To 
secure a still more Catholic atmosphere, Archduke 
Ferdinand invited the Jesuits in 1577 to found a 
college in Freiburg, and to incorporate it in the uni- 
versity. This scheme, however, aroused such ener- 
getic opposition, especially from Jodocus Lorichius, 
professor of theology and founder of the Collegium 
Pacis (Burse zum Frieden) that it had to be laid aside. 
On 5 November, 1520, shortly after the outbreak of 
the Thirty Years War, the Jesuits were introduced 
into the university on the strength of a fiat of Arch- 
duke Leopold in spite of the opposition of the senate, 
and entrusted with the whole faculty of arts and tem- 
porarily with two of the theological chairs. From the 
rectorship and questorship, however, they were ex- 
cluded, although the cathedral pulpit was soon re- 
signed into their hands. The most renowned of the 
Jesuit professors at Freiburg was the astronomer, 
Christopher Scheiner (q. v.), who left Freiburg finally in 
1630. The frequent change of the fathers was indeed 
injurious to the university, at which too many re- 
mained but a very short time; thus, in the faculty of 
arts alone, no fewer than 123 different Jesuits were 
employed as lecturers during the 153 years preceding 
the suppression of the order. 

The seventeenth century,~especially the Thirty 
Years War and the predatory wars of Louis XIV, 
brought the university to the brink of ruin. Almost 
all its funded property was lost, as well as a great por- 
tion of its income from the parishes, now sadly im- 
poverished by pillage and fire. The professors were 
frequently compelled to wait years for their stipend, 
and in 1648 the number of students had fallen to 46. 
Emperor Leopold was the first to take steps to remove 
the financial difficulties, but, when the town was ceded 
to the French by the Peace of Nimwegen (1679), the 
majority of the professors and students migrated to 
Constance. The Jesuit fathers remained and opened 
in 1684 a studium gallicanum under the patronage of 
Louis XIV, but it was not until some years later that 
the old personnel of the university could initiate 
academic courses in Constance. After the Peace of 
Ryswik (1697), the professorate returned from Con- 
stance to Freiburg, when the old contentions, which 
had so often broken out between the university and 
the Society of Jesus, were settled by the so-called 
“Viennese Transaction” of forty articles. According 
to this agreement, the Jesuits were still excluded from 
the rectorate, and were refused the precedence, which 
they had claimed; on the other hand they received the 
building of the ‘‘ Alte Burse’’, which they had previ- 
ously occupied, as their private property, and in addi- 
tion an increased annual stipend, as well as all arrears 
of salary. ; 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century the out- 
look of the university was far from hopeful, and in 
1713 the members were compelled to secede once more 
to Constance, returning in 1715. Emperor Charles 
VI later increased the revenue of the university, whose 
staff again included many illustrious professors—the 
jurists Stapf, Egermayer, Waizenegger, and Rein- 
hart; the physicians Blau, Strobel, and Baader; the 
Jesuits Nicasius Grammatici and Steinmayer—but the 
university never reached the educational level of the 
haleyon days of the sixteenth century. After the 
suppression of the Jesuits in 1773, their college build- 
ings together with their church (built 1630-40) and 
Gymnasium Academicum were annexed in 1777 by 
Empress Maria Theresa to the university. The im- 
portance of the Albertina waxed greater with the 
increasing prosperity of the country. The new cur- 
riculum of studies, which Maria Theresa caused to be 
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drawn up for the higher educational institutions of 
her dominions, was introduced into Freiburg, in 1767, 
and at first met with much opposition. Although this 
action of the university led to the withdrawal of many 
of its ancient privileges (e.g. its governmental inde- 
pendence), it paved the way for a more intimate con- 
nexion between the university and the government, 
and from this period dates the adoption of a more 
reasonable attitude by both parties. 

The transference of Further Austrian Breisgau to the 
House of Zihringen by the Peace of Pressburg (1805) 
seemed to menace greatly the position of Freiburg, 
since the new inconsiderable State of Baden possessed 
already in Heidelberg an older and more famous uni- 
versity. Thanks to the zealous efforts of the pro- 
fessors and town of Freiburg, however, their univer- 
sity was retained, and in 1807 the elector himself ac- 
cepted the office of rector. Since then, the sovereign 
has always been the ‘‘rector magnificentissimus”’ of 
the university, and confirms the annual election by the 
ordinary professors of the pro-rector to exercise the 
office of rectorship in his name. In 1816 the univer- 
sity was again threatened with dissolution, but the 
danger was obviated principally through the influence 
of Karl von Rotteck. The independence of the uni- 
versity was, however, seriously curtailed, and the 
curriculum reformed after the model of Heidelberg, 
for which purpose the revenue, which had fallen very 
low, was increased by an annual State grant amount- 
ing at first to 15,000 gulden. The attendance varied 
between 270 and 320 students. In 1818 the univer- 
sity sent one representative to the newly-created diet, 
at which von Rotteck, the historian, was its deputy for 
many years. In consequence of the opposition be- 
tween the professors and the town, the university was 
closed in 1832 for a short period, of which the govern- 
ment took advantage to recognize the previous repub- 
lican constitutions on a more oligarchical basis. The 
retention or relinquishment of the university was also 
the subject of debate; indeed, for thirty years the 
danger of dissolution lay ever threatening. The Revo- 
lution occasioned a brief closing of the university in 
May, 1849. In 1857 the solemn celebration of its 400th 
anniversary was held in the presence of the sovereign. 
The efforts of the Catholic party to restore to the 
university its initial purely Catholic character by 
securing for the archbishop, not alone a deciding voice 
in the appointment of theological professors, but also 
a certain right of supervision over the other faculties, 
were rendered ineffectual through the rejection of the 
concordat between Rome and the government by the 
Diet of Baden in 1859. Since then the Catholic 
characteristics of the university both in its professors 
and in its students, who are recruited mainly from 
North Germany, have become gradually impaired. 
When, after the establishment of the German Empire, 
@ new university was founded in Strasburg, a serious 
decay of Freiburg was anticipated. Fortunately 
these forebodings proved to be groundless, since, while 
the number of students in 1872 was only 272—a 
figure which does not exceed the attendance during 
the first century of the university’s existence—it 
exceeded 1000 in 1885, 1500 in 1898, 2000 in 1904, 
and 2600 in 1908, thus placing Freiburg fifth in the 
list of German universities as regards attendance. 

Of the many scholars, who shed a lustre on the name 
of Freiburg at the close of the eighteenth and during 
the nineteenth centuries, the following (excluding 
those still living) may be mentioned; the theologians 
Engelbert Kliipfel, Johann Leonhard Hug, Heinrich 
Schreiber, historian of the town and University of 
Freiburg, Alban Stolz, the renowned popular author, 
and Franz Xaver Kraus, who wrote on the history of 
the Church and of fine arts; the jurists Jodocus Riegger, 
Johann Caspar Ruef; the statesman Joseph Buss, 
Gustav Riimelin, who for many years represented the 
university in the first diet; the philologists and philos- 
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ophers, Johann Georg Jacobi and Anton Baumstark; 
the physicians and scientists, Alexander Ecker, Adolf 
Kussmaul, Alfred Hegar, Anton de Bary. 

The University of Freiburg at present contains four 
faculties: that of Catholic theology, that of law and 
political science, that of medicine, and that of philoso- 
phy, the last-mentioned being subdivided into philo- 
logical—historical and mathematico-physical. At 
the beginning of 1909, the teaching staff consisted of 
140 lecturers: 11 theologians, 16 jurists and political 
economists, 50 physicians, 43 in the first division of 
the philosophical faculty and 30 in the second. In 
the summer term of 1908 Freiburg was attended by 
over 2600 students, and in the winter term (1908-09) 
by 1966 matriculated (including 67 women) and 153 
private students. Of the sixty institutions connected 
with the university the most important are the large 
medical infirmaries (surgical, gynecological, psychiat- 
rical, optical) and general clinical hospitals; the physi- 
eal, geological, botanical, and zoological institutes; 
the academical reading-rooms. The university library 
contains 300,000 volumes, a large number of which 
belonged to the old cloister-libraries, and 700 manu- 
scripts. The majority of the institutes possess excel- 
lent special libraries. The property of the university 
consists partly of invested capital to the value of 1,300,- 
000 marks (about 300,000 dollars), and partly of unre- 
munerative capital (e. g. the university buildings, 
ete.) to the value of 2,800,000 or, allowing for certain 
outstanding liabilities, 2,380,000 marks. According 
to the budget of 1908-09, its income was 1,075,300 
marks, of which 958,500 was paid by the state. The 
expenditure, which equalled the income, was as 
follows: 475,600 marks for salaries of regular pro- 
fessors and officials; 132,200 for the extraordinary 
staff; 335,900 for the different institutions, and the 


remainder for sundry expenses. 

A complete list of the literature dealing with the university 
is contained in ERMAN AND Horn, Bibliographie der deutschen 
Universititen II (Leipzig, 1904), 195-213. The most impor- 
tant works are: RimeGEer, Analecta academie Friburgensis (Frei- 
burg, 1774 and 1779); IpmM, Imagines, Sigilla atque nonnulla 
alia monumenta Academie Friburgensis_ (Freiburg, 1778); 
ScuHRIBER, Geschichte der Albert-Ludwigs-Universitét (3 vols., 
Freiburg, 1857-60); Die Universitit Freiburg seit dem Regier- 
unsantritt Grossherzog Friedrichs (Freiburg, 1881); Prisrmr, 
Die finanziellen Verhiltnisse der Universitit Freiburg (Freiburg, 
1881); Mayer, Die Universitit Freiburg im Br. in der ersten 
Halfte des 19 Jahrhunderts (3 parts, Bonn, 1892-94); Konia in 
Freiburger Diécesan-Archiv., vols. XXI, XXII, XXIV, and 
XXVIII; Kaurmann, Geschichte der deutschen Universititen, II 
(Stuttgart, 1895); Mayer, Die Matrikel der Universitit Frei- 
burg im Br. von 1460-1656, I (Freiburg, 1907); BaumMGaRTEN, 
Freiburg im Breisgau in Die deutschen Hochschulen, I (Berlin, 
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Freiburg (SwitzeERLAND), UNIVERSITY OF. See 
FripourG, UNIVERSITY OF. 


Freising. See Municu. 


Fréjus (Forum Jui), Diocese or, suffragan of 
Aix, comprises the whole department of Var (France). 
It was subprered by the Concordat of 1801, re- 
established by that of 1817, and definitively estab- 
lished in 1823: The arrondissement of Grasse, which 
until 1860 belonged to the department of Var, when 
it was annexed to that of the Alpes-Maritimes, was, 
in 1886, separated from the Diocese of Fréjus and 
attached to that of Nice. A Brief of 1852 authorized 
the bishop to assume the title of Bishop of Fréjus and 
Toulon. The present diocese comprises the territory 
of the ancient Diocese of Fréjus as well as that of the 
ancient Diocese of Toulon. 

I. Frésus.—Christianity would seem to have been 
introduced into Fréjus in the time of Emperor Con- 
stantine. History relates that in 374 a certain Accep- 
tus falsely declared himself guilty of some crimes in 
order to rid himself of the episcopal dignity, and that 
the Council of Valencia besought the Church to name 
another in his stead. The following are named amon 
the bishops of this see: St. Leontius (419-433), 
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brother of St. Castor and friend of John Cassian, who 
dedicated to him his first ten “Collationes’’, and of 
St. Honoratus, founder of the monastery of Lérins; 
Theodore (433-455), Abbot of the Iles d’Hyéres, to 
whom Cassian dedicated the last seven “ Collationes’’; 
St. Auxilius (ce. 475), formerly a 
monk of Lérins, and later a martyr 
under Euric, Arian King of the 
Visigoths; Riculfus (973-1000), who 
restored the ruins made by the 
Saracens, and built the cathedral 
and the episcopal palace; Ber- 
trand (1044-91), who founded the 
collegiate church of Barjols; Ray- 
mond Berengarius (1235-1248), who 
arranged the marriage of Beatrice, 
daughter of the Count of Provence, 
with Charles of Anjou; Jacques 
d’Euse (1300-1310), preceptor of St. 
Louis of Toulouse, and later pope 
under the name of John XXII; 
Cardinal Nicold Fieschi (1495- 
1524), who at the time of his death 
was dean of the Sacred College; 
André-Hercule de Fleury (1698- 
1715). 

II. Touton.—The legend which 
states that a certain Cleon, who ac- 
companied St. Lazarus to Gaul was the founder of 
the Church of Toulon, is based on an apocryphal 
document composed in the fourteenth century and 
ascribed to a sixth-century bishop named Didier. 
Honoratus and Gratianus, according to the “Gallia 
Christiana’’, were the first bishops of Toulon whose 
names are known to history, but Duchesne gives 
Augustalis as the first 
historical bishop. He as- 
sisted at councils in 441 
and 442 and signed in 449 
and 450 the letters ad- 
dressed to Pope Leo I from 
the province of Arles. St. 
Cyprian, disciple and biog- 
rapher of St. Ceesarius of 
Arles, is also mentioned 
as a Bishop of Toulon. 
His episcopate, begun in 
524, had not come to an 
end in 541; he converted 
to Catholicism the Visi- 
goth chiefs, Mandrier and 
Flavian, who became an- 
chorites and martyrs on 
the peninsula of Mandrier. 

The Island of Lérins, 
well known as the site of 
the celebrated monastery 
founded there in 410 (see 
Lérins) was sold in 1859 
by the Bishop of Fréjus 
to an English purchaser. 
A number of the saints of 
Lérins are especially hon- 
oured in the diocese. 
Among them are Sts. 
Honoratus, Cesarius, 
Hilary, and  Virgilius, 
all of whom became 
archbishops of Arles; 
Quinidius, Bishop of 
Vaison; Valerius, Bishop of Nice; Maximus, Bishop 
of Riez; Veranus and Lambertus, Bishops of Vence; 
Vincent of Lérins, author of the “Commonitorium’’, 
and his brother Lupus, Bishop of Troyes; Agricola, 
Bishop of Avignon; Aigulphus and Porcarius, mar- 
tyrs. St. Tropesius, martyr during the persecution of 
Nero; St. Louis (1274-1297), a native of Brignoles, 
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in the Diocese of Toulon, and later Archbishop of 
Toulouse; and the virgin St. Roseline, prioress of the 
monastery of La Celle-Roubaud, who died in 1329, 
and whose shrine, situated at Les Ares near Dragui- 
gnan, has been for six centuries a place of pilgrimage, 
are likewise especially honoured in 
the diocese. The sojourn in 1482 
of St. Francis of Paula at Bormes 
and at Fréjus, where he caused the 
cessation of the plague, made a last- 
ing impression. The chief places of 
pilgrimage in the Diocese of Fréjus 
and Toulon are those of Notre- 
Dame des Anges at Pignans, the 
chapel which King Thierry estab- 
lished in 508, for the veneration of 
a statue of the Blessed Virgin recov- 
ered by a shepherd and which, it was 
said, had been brought to Pignans 
by St. Nympha, niece of St. Maxi- 
minus and companion of St. Mary 
Magdalen; Notre-Dame de Bénat, 
a shrine dating from the sixteenth 
century; Notre-Dame de Grdces at 
Cotignac, which dates from 1519, 
and later served by some priests 
who formed themselves into a re- 
ligious community under the rule 
of St. Philip Neri, and were the first Oratorians in 
France. In 1637, as the result of an apparition of the 
Blessed Virgin to Frére Fiacre, Louis XIII and Anne 
of Austria sent him to Cotignac’to offer up prayers. 
Anne of Austria became the mother of Louis XIV, 
and in 1660 he went in solemn state to Cotignae to re- 
turn thanks to Notre-Dame de Grdces. 

The church of St. Maxi- 
minus, begun towards the 
end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury by Charles II of Sic- 
ily and completed by the 
end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, isthe most beautiful 
example of pointed archi- 
tecture in the south of 
France. The head of St. 
Mary Magdalen is hon- 
oured here, and the erypt 
contains tombs which 
date from the first cen- 
turies of the Christian 
Era. (For an account of: 
the traditions on this sub- 
ject, see Lazarus and 
Mary Magpaten.) The 
celebrated preacher Mas- 
sillon (1663-1742) was 
born at Hyéres in this 
diocese. In 1905 (last 
year of the Concordat) 
the diocese numbered 
326,384 inhabitants, 28 
parishes, 142  succursal 
parishes, and 67 vicariates 
paid by the State. Before 
the enforcement of the 
law against the congre- 
gations in 1901 there were 
in the diocese communities 
of Trappists, Capuchins, 
Carthusians, Dominicans, 
Marists, Salesians, and Sulpicians. An important dio- 
cesan congregation founded in 1838, for teaching and 
hospital work, was that of Notre-Dame de la Miséri- 
corde, the mother-house of which was at Draguignan. 
Before the law of 1901 the religious congregations pos- 
sessed in the diocese 2 foundling asylums, 36 day 
nurseries, a seaside hospital for sick children, 2 
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orphanages for boys, situated in the country, 9 orphan- 
ages for girls, 6 workhouses, 2 houses of rescue, 3 
houses of charity for the assistance of the poor, 30 
hospitals or hospices, 2 houses of retreat, 7 religious 
houses for the care of the sick in their homes. 


Gallia Christiana, Nova (1715), I, 418-447, 739-762; In- 
strumenta, 82-85, 129-131; AtBanis, Gallia Christiana novis- 
sima (Montbéliard, 1899); Ducursne, Fastes Episcopauz, I, 
269-276; Esprrauier, Les évéques de Fréjus (Draguignan, 1891— 
1898); Lampert, Histoire de Toulon (Toulon, 1892); Disprrr, 
Description historique du diocese de Fréjus, d’apres les manus- 
crits de Girardin et d’Antelmy (Draguignan, 1872); FouGEIReET, 
Sanctuaires anciens et modernes de la Trés-Sainte Vierge dans les 
dioceses de Fréjus et de Toulon (Toulon, 1891); CHrvaLirer, 
Topo-bibl., 1240, 3125. 
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Fremin, James, Jesuit missionary to the American 
Indians; b. at Reims, 12 March, 1628; d. at Quebec, 
2 July, 1691. He entered the Society of Jesus in 1646 
and in 1655 set out for the Onondaga mission in Can- 
ada to devote the rest of his life to the evangelization 
of the savages. At the invitation of a Cayuga chief- 
tain he set out, in 1666, for Lake Tiohero, near the 
present Cayuga, but his stay there was of short dura- 
tion. The next year he was sent to revive the mission 
founded by Father Jogues among the Mohawk and, on 
his way, instituted the first Catholic settlement in 
Vermont, on Isle La Motte. Arriving at Tinnonto- 

en, the Mohawk capital, he rapidly acquired the 
fanatics and by his courage and kindness won the 
respect of his savage charges. Unfortunately, the 
Monnaie did not readily respond to his efforts, and his 
chief care seems to have been to attend to the Huron 
captives who were already Christianized. 

n October, 1668, Father Fremin proceeded to the 
Seneca country, but the war then being waged with 
the Ottawa and the Susquehanna prevented many 
conversions. In August, 1669, he left for Onondaga 
to preside at a general meeting of the missionary 

riests, but shortly returned to Gannougaré to resume 
Fis work among the captive Huron. The high repute 
he had gained among the various tribes was responsi- 
ble for his recall, in 1670, to take charge of La Prairie, 
the Christian settlement near Montreal where the con- 
verted Indians had been gathered, and it was he who 
placed this refuge on a solid footing and eliminated 
the liquor traffic. From that time on, with the ex- 
ception of several voyages to France in the interest of 
the mission, he devoted himself exclusively to the 
work of preserving in the Faith those Indians who had 
been baptized, and, despite the persistent efforts of 
the tribes from which the converts came, he was able 
to prevent any serious defection. He died worn out 
by his long apostolate, having been the means of 
bringing over ten thousand Indians into the Church. 


CampsBett, Pioneer Priests of North America (New York, 
1908); Jesuit Relations; Houmns in Handbook of American In- 
dians, 8. v. Caughnawaga (Washington, 1907). . 
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French, Nicuouas, Bishop of Ferns, Ireland, b. at 
Ballytory, Co. Wexford, in 1604, his parents being 
John French and Christina Rosseter; d. at Ghent, 23 
Aug., 1678. He studied at Louvain and appears to 
have been president of one of the colleges there, and 
on his return to Ireland in 1640 he was appointed 

arish priest of Wexford. During the Confederation 
War in Ireland he joined the Confederate party and 
took an active part in the deliberations of the Kil- 
kenny Assembly. He was appointed Bishop of Ferns 
and was consecrated in November, 1645. Though 
opposed to the party of Preston he favoured the peace 
of 1648 against the Nuncio Rinuccini, but in the synod 
at Jamestown in 1650, he bitterly opposed the Or- 
mond faction. In 1651 he went on a deputation to 
the Duke of Lorraine to solicit his assistance against 
Cromwell, and to offer him the protectorship of Ire- 
land, but this mission having proved a failure he re- 
mained on the Continent. It is not clear whether it 
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was at this particular period or later that he officiated 
for a while as coadjutor Bishop of Paris. He retired 
to Santiago in Spain, where he assisted the Arch- 
bishop of Santiago, and where he wrote his book, 
“Tucubrations of the Bishop of Ferns in Spain”. At 
the Restoration period he was about to return to Ire- 
land, but being greatly disliked by Ormond on ac- 
count of his attitude at the conference at Jamestown, 
the permission that had been given was withdrawn, 
and he remained in different parts of the Continent, 
notably at Paris and Ghent. During this portion of 
his life he published many pamphlets on Irish affairs, 
which are extremely valuable for the elucidation of 
the history from the outbreak of the war till 1675. In 
his last years he appears to have officiated as assistant 
to the Bishop of Ghent, and in that city he died, aged 
seventy-three years. There, too, a magnificent mon- 
ument was raised to his memory. 

He was a man of great literary activity as is evident 
from his numerous works. Besides a course of philos- 
ophy still in manuscript in March’s Library, Dublin, 
he published “Queeres propound by the Protestant 
Party in Ireland concerning the peace now treated of 
in Ireland” (Paris, 1644); “A Narrative of Claren- 
don’s Sale and Settlement of Ireland, ete.” (Louvain, 
1668); “The Bleeding Iphigenia” (1674), and “The 
Unkind Deserter of Loyal men and true friends”’, i. e. 
Ormond (Paris, 1676). An edition of his works was 
prepared by Samuel H. Bindon and was published at 
Dublin, in 1846. 

Brapy, Lpiscopal Succession (Rome, 1867); Warn—-Harris, 
Antiquities of Ireland (Dublin, 1739-45); Rinuccini’s Embassy 
in Ireland, ed. Hurron (Dublin, 1873); CuharENDoN, apy Bd 
Irish Rebellion of 1641 (Dublin, 1719); Gitpmrt, History of Iris 
Confederation (Dublin, 1882-1891). 
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French Catholics in the United States—The 
first Bishop of Burlington, the Right Reverend Louis 
de Goesbriand, in a letter dated 11 May, 1869, and 
which appeared. in .“Le Protecteur Canadien”, a 
French newspaper then published at St. Albans, Ver- 
mont, made the following statement: ‘I am con- 
vinced from positive information, that when we say 
that there are 500,000 French-Canadians in the 
United States, the figures are far below the truth.” 
The sources from which the late prelate drew his in- 
formation are unknown to the writers of this article, 
but it is a fact that to-day the Diocese of ees 
has a Catholic population of 76,000 souls, of which 
50,000 at least are of French Canadian birth or origin. 
It is also a fact that the French Canadian element has 
increased, both naturally and by immigration, to such 
an extent that it now numbers nearly 1,200,000 souls 
in the United States, that it has made its influence felt 
throughout the Eastern States, in all walks of life, and 
furthermore that, in point of numbers, it is the 

redominant element in several dioceses, and an 
important part of the population in many others. 
However, except in their own newspapers, or a few 
little-known books, scarcely anything had been said of 
the part taken by these immigrants in the civil and reli- 
gious life of their new country, until, very recently, 
they took into their own hands the task of reviewing 
their history, of gathering statistics of their numbers, 
and of recording their achievements and the progress 
they have made in fifty years. The task is still far 
from complete, but enough has been done to demon- 
strate the progress of the French Canadians and their 
devotion to their Church and to their adopted coun- 
try. 

“The immigration of French Canadians to the 
United States began before the War of American In- 
dependence (1775-83). French Canadians had then 
already immigrated to New England, and we find 
them in large numbers in the armies of Washington. 
After the war the American Congress, in recognition of 
their services and to prevent their being prosecuted 
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in Canada on the charge of high treason, gave them 
land on the shores of Lake Champlain, where their 
descendants are still to be found. That concession of 
land, situated in the State of New York, has long been 
known as “the Refugees’ Tract”. In 1837, after the 
rebellion in the Province of Quebec, a new immigra- 
tion to the Eastern States took place, to the State of 
Vermont, more particularly, where the “ Patriots”, 
vanquished in battle, sought refuge with their fami- 
lies. But the chief influx from French Canada to the 
United States took place after the Civil War. Not- 
withstanding the fact that they had at that time but 
few organized parishes, the French Canadians were 
here in sufficient numbers during the war to furnish 
40,000 soldiers to the Union. The immigration at the 
close of the war has been ascribed to many causes, the 
most considerable of which are the unprecedented 
industrial prosperity that followed the Civil War and 
the inborn love of the French Canadian for travelling, 
together with the desire to earn the high wages and to 
share in the vast opportunities which the Republic 
offered to its citizens. 

Some writers—and many of these in earnest—have 
given as the principal cause of this French Canadian 
immigration, three-fourths of which took place be- 
tween 1865 and 1890, the necessity in which the 
farmers of the Province of Quebec found themselves of 
seeking a new home after leading a life of luxury and 
dissipation. Undoubtedly this was true of some, but 
the general moral character of the hundreds of thou- 
sands who crossed the border is the best proof that the 
true cause of this movement must be sought else- 
where. The Jesuit, Father Hamon, writing on this 
subject, does not hesitate to say: “The rapidity with 
which this immigration was accomplished, and the 
ease with which these Canadians transplanted into a 
foreign land, have immediately reconstructed the 
Catholic mould of the parish that made their strength 
in Canada; the energy shown by them in erecting 
churches and convents, in grouping themselves to- 
gether, and in organizing flourishing congregations, 
supported within by all that nourishes Christian 
piety, protected without against pernicious influences 
by the strength of association, and a press generally 
well inspired; all these elements of Catholic life, or- 
ganized within a quarter of a century in the very cita- 
del of old Puritanism, seem to indicate a Providential 
action as well as a Providential mission, the impor- 
tance of which the future alone will reveal.” 

Those who do not look higher than material consid- 
erations in studying the causes of national movements 
will not give much credence to this opinion of Father 
Hamon. Nevertheless it is to-day a fact recognized 
by noted economists, that the French Canadians, now 
better known in the Republic under the name of 
French Americans, are, as labourers and artisans, the 
most solid and reliable pillar of industry in New Eng- 
Jand. And New Baguind has received within its 
borders, more than two-thirds of their total immigra- 
tion. As Catholics, it is obvious that they have 
played a rdle no less important, as may easily be seen 
by the perusal of Catholic Directories. Father Ha- 
mon classifies the French Canadian immigration as 
temporary, fluctuating, and permanent. Figures 
show the relative importance of each of these classes 
and demonstrate the spirit which animated the whole 
movement. The temporary immigration comprised 
a class of farmers who came to the United States with 
the avowed intention of going back to their old homes 
as soon as they had saved enough money to clear their 
farms from mortgages and all other financial incum- 
brances. This class became less numerous from day 
‘to day; so much so, that it was practically unnotice- 
able, as early as 1880. In many cases the intention of 
returning to the old home was never carried out. 
Frequently this class, by revealing to their neighbours 
the opportunities offered across the border, induced 
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many of them to follow in their footsteps. As to the 
fluctuating immigration, only a mere mention is neces- 
sary. Always on the move, from one country to the 
other, from city to city, from mill to mill, those who 
formed this class led that kind of life which relies, as 
Father Hamon says, on the Providence of God for its 
support. This roving class is still less numerous than 
the temporary group, and it is to be found not only in 
all classes of newcomers, but in settled populations as 
well. The permanent immigration has been the most 
numerous, and, naturally, the most substantial. It 
is these permanent French Canadian immigrants who 
have organized parishes and parochial schools, erected 
churches and convents, and now constitute the labour- 
ing power par excellence in all the industrial centres of 
New England. Most of them, if not all, came from 
the rural districts of Canada, especially from the East- 
ern townships, from the Dioceses of Trois Riviéres and 
Rimouski, and from the Counties of Beauce, Belle- 
chasse, and others on the borders. Their farms had 
become insufficient to support large families; in the 
Eastern townships their titles to the land they occu- 
pied were disputed, and they were forced to give up 
the fruit of many years of labour; they were the vic- 
tims of the indifference shown by their Governments, 
both Provincial and Federal, towards colonization and 
the opening up of new farming districts. The increas- 
ing population was thus compelled by circumstances, 
to look elsewhere, for more land and greater oppor- 
tunities. At the same time, the reports sent home by 
those who had taken part in the earlier immigration 
had widely advertised throughout the whole Province 
of Quebec, the material advantages of the United 
States. This migration was called at the time “the 
desertion of the Fatherland”. But those who spoke 
thus were forgetful of the historical fact, that the 
French of America have from the very beginning felt 
perfectly at home in the whole northern part of the 
continent, on the soil of which their missionaries, their 
coureurs des bois, explorers, and warriors have left 
their footprints broadcast. In spite of all opposing 
efforts, hundreds of thousands of French Canadians, 
most of them farmers, between 1870 and 1890, left 
their rural occupation to adopt the more arduous life 
of the New England factories and the various indus- 
tries of the Western States. This movement took 
place quietly, slowly, without creating any disturb- 
ance, and almost unnoticed. It was, in a certain 
sense, a repetition of that other movement which, 
advocated by Horace Greeley, sent toward the Golden 
Gate so many young men of the East. 

Doubtless, this depopulation on a large scale was a 

erat loss to Canada, where the emigrants might have 

ounded families of colonists. But the nature of this 
emigration was such that it could not be checked by 
any special legislation. The movement had set in, 
and it was too late to forestall an event prepared by 
many years of economic conditions misunderstood or 
wilfully ignored. The stream had found its way 
across the borders, where new industries, phenomenal 
opportunities, and advantages unheard of before, were 
ready to absorb and utilize this new and valuable 
power of production. 

In order to present a strictly accurate idea of the 
importance of the French American element, both 
numerically and from a Catholic standpoint, the 
following sources of information have been used for 
this article: (1) the Twelfth Census of the United 
States (1900); (2) local enumerations made in New 
England since 1900, and as late as the present year 
ey and (3) the Catholic Directory of the United 

S. 

The accompanying table, compiled from the first 
of these three sources, shows, first, the number of 
French Americans born in Canada and, secondly, this 
first class combined with those of whom at least one 
parent was born in Canada. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF FRENCH AMERICANS 


Foreign- Of Foreign 
born. Parentage. 
PURSE Kc iaiers neg afar ere ovis 30,908......... 57,682 
New Hampshire....... 44,420 73,359 
WVermuont.............. 14,924 - 40,097 
Massachusetts......... 134,416.........244,586 
Rhode Island.......... Bi, Dooce & 55,771 
Connecticut........... 19,174 36,867 
NEMA ODS. secs c ck « QU LOOS rence eas 69,236 
New Jersey........... UALS rs clearer: 2,140 
Pennsylvania.......... 1AGS ee nares ns, 008 
Totals for North At- 
lantic Division... .305,160.........583,341 
MBEIAWATC. vice sce wee cs AN eehies os 77 
IMArviaMd. O32. wc... oe a STR ae 178 
District of Columbia.... (8 fess 236 
Witfanis....:......... 104... 194 
West Virginia......... UPB 165 
North Carolina........ SOc 69 
South Carolina......... Bhs. 56 
RSEGEEIDR inion secs ss 80.. 203 
LCE a er BSu5 pie 200 
Totals for South At- 
lantic Division... . 636.. 1,378 
_. 3 eee AS eet ane 7,034 
a 948. 3,242 
UOTE er 9,129.. 24,477 
PNERPN ay, sav cisco accra.s, .B2,403- 75,584 
WHBCONSING ocx 0.5 tie ee 10,091.. 27,981 
Minnesota...... 12,063. . 32,406 
IMERORTI gis. soso cao 1,059.. 3,536 
a 1,519. 5,613 
North Dakota......... 3,162... 6,512 
South Dakota......... 1,138. 3,516 
BNEWEASER 6. cc. os oicsi « 1,039.. 3,003 
(SOLES oe 1,485. 5,547 
Totals for North Cen- 
tral Division...... UE, OUG ee cn. << 298,401 
ISG 9 ee 136. 397 
Tennessee............. 119. 312 
JAD) C8 89. 211 
MASSIgSIppl..... 6. sc ces 75. 141 
TRE oe AO silver iauss cots 1,004 
MEGUIMPREV cos. 5,040 + 0:2 oi 253... 759 
Indian Territory....... AG oa oo crete 173 
RORPALOWIE S550 5306 sce 5 3 EO teres cucear 702 
SECURE 161. 411 
Totals for South Cen- 
tral Division...... LAGON sere 4,110 
MORGANA crs .c:6.6 choses ¢o.e's SOLO yao. 5,725 
NVRAVRREERLE Te! oi.< eee eeeinue 150. 385 
(CO Gr0 Oe Ogee 960. 2,300 
New Mexico........... os Oe ear aes 270 
Arizona i 153. 264 
(UGS de gt 128. 505 
Nevada 222: 486 
MORAG cris ais ss 395. 846 
Washington LL 890 rockin soe 3,862 
(OTS DN eee een 874. 2,169 
ORDIOTMIAS fos 2 sass o's 2,410 5,392 
Totals for Western 
DEV ARI ON rerae csc ae WOOL evenre cbc. 22,204 
The figures given for Louisiana are, of course, 


exclusive of all other inhabitants of French extraction; 
those alae to California are exclusive of the large 
population of immigrants from France established in 
that State, more especially in the city of San Francisco. 
There were also, 115 persons of French Canadian 
parentage in Alaska, and 4 in Hawaii, besides 502 
persons of the same parentage in the military and 
naval service of the United States, stationed abroad 
and not credited to any State or Territory. Com- 
bining with these small figures the totals for the five 
VI—18 
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divisions given in the last column of the table, we get 
the grand total of 810,105 persons of French Canadian 
parentage living under the United States Flag. But 
these figures only represent the first and second genera- 
tions, i. e. original immigrants still living, and their 
immediate descendants. In this connexion the 
director of the census says: “A small number of the 
persons reported as of foreign birth, are themselves 
of native parentage, so that, to a very small extent, 
the number of persons of foreign birth reported at 
each census is not included in its entirety in the num- 
ber of persons reported as of foreign parentage. The 
figures are sufficiently comparable, however, to show 
the large body of population which must be added to 
the foreign born element itself in order to ascertain, 
even approximately, the number of persons of foreign 
extraction at any of the census periods considered. 
Moreover, this is the best figure that can be given as 
expressing the element of our population which is of 
foreign extraction, as the census inquiry does not go 
beyond the immediate parents of each person enu- 
merated, and it is impracticable, at least under present 
conditions, to endeavor to determine the origin of the 
people beyond a single generation.”’ 

It is obvious, that an inquiry which does not go 
beyond the immediate ancestors of each person enum- 
erated cannot convey an exact idea of the real number 
of those who may still be distinctly classified as French 
Americans, even though both of their parents may 
have been born in the United States. And when it is 
remembered that the French Canadians were early 
settlers in the northern part of the State of New York, 
that they were, practically, the first settlers of the 
State of Maine, and had found their way into Vermont 
as early as 1830; that French Canadians were the 
pioneers of the Western States, where they founded, 
or assisted in founding, great cities like Chicago, St. 
Louis, St. Paul, Dubuque, Milwaukee, and Detroit, it 
is not difficult to understand that in certain parts of 
the country at least three generations of French 
Americans have been recorded by the census of 1900 
as native whites of native parents. How far short of 
the actual number of French Americans are the figures 
of the National Census, may be estimated by con- 
sidering the local enumerations taken in the New 
England States since 1900, with the following results: 


AVERAGE seem crete eter ats Petey aca taie, tgs ar snataeyeata es 91,567 
NeweHlampshire a Sette. corte ais <iaeiere a 84,011 
Vermontinnniccew estes cs anes caecum 58,217 
Massachusetisen i: sci -siss sive aes 366,879 
Rhode Island -.5.. si... « Per a tyson 76,775 
Connechicutassmmian tees si hae ore one 46,083 

Ake ie te oe 723,532 


These figures, compared with the total (508,362) of 
those given in the Census of 1900 for the same six 
States, show an excess of the local over the national 
enumeration of 215,170 persons, or more than 42.3 
per cent, for New England alone. This excess, ex- 
plained in part by the fact that the census inquiry of 
1900 was limited to only two generations, is also at- 
tributable to the continuous flow of immigration and 
in greater measure to the large birth-rate which is still 
maintained among the French Americans, it having 
been scientifically established that the French Cana- 
dians—at least in Canada—double their numbers by 
natural increase every twenty-six years. Taking 
into consideration the increase (42.3 per cent) shown 
by the enumerations in New England over the figures 
given by the National Census, and also bearing in 
mind the fact that the figures quoted above do not 
include the French from France (reported as being 
265,441 by the census of 1900) and the French-speak- 
ing Belgians, scattered throughout other States than 
those of New England, we may conclude that the 
French Americans in the United States to-day number 
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more than 1,500,000, of whom nearly 1,200,000 can be 
classified as of French Canadian extraction. As this 
immigration of French Canadians was almost exclu- 
sively an immigration of Catholics, we are led to in- 

uire what provisions were made for them in the 
diferent dioceses. ‘ 

The French Canadians had left behind them in 
Canada a perfect Catholic organization, with parishes 
flourishing in all parts of the province, with episcopal 
sees in Quebec, Ontario, and the West—an organiza- 
tion comprising to-day many ecclesiastical provinces 
with archbishops, bishops, a numerous clergy, both 
secular and regular, as well as educational and chari- 
table institutions of the highest order. It was not to 
be expected that the immigrants should find in their 
new country the religious organization they had 
possessed in Canada. Nevertheless, they had to be 
provided for, and it became a serious problem for the 
hierarchy, of New England especially, to determine 
how these newcomers should be eared for spiritually. 
The question of language stood in the way from the 
very beginning. The French Canadians, though will- 
ing to become staunch Americans, did not know the 
English language, and even when they had learned 
it, they still preserved a strong attachment for their 
mother tongue. That this problem puzzled the 
bishops of New England, is shown by the time taken 
for its solution, and by the fact that in some instances 
they were reluctant, or often unable, to deal with the 
situation in the only proper way, which was, to give 
to these people priests of their own tongue and nation- 
ality. Even to-day this problem is not adequately 
solved. It was feared at the beginning, as it is feared 
now in some quarters, that to grant to the French 
Canadian immigrants priests of their own tongue and 
nationality would encourage them to form a sort of 
state within the state, thereby causing great harm 
to the nation as a whole. Time has shown the fallacy 
of that argument. The patriotism of the French 
American element is undisputed. They possess the 
sterling civic qualities desirable and necessary to 
promote the best interests of the republic. As a 
matter of fact, the French Canadian immigration has 
created no new state in the state; and the French 
Americans have willingly learned the English language 
while remaining as closely attached as ever to their 
mother tongue, in which they see the best safeguard of 
their faith. 

The progress accomplished for God and country 
through the organization of French American parishes 
all over New England is the conclusive proof of their 
excellency from every standpoint. It proves, at 
the same time, that further progress, religious and 
patriotic, can be accomplished by pursuing the same 
policy. At first, it was necessary to call priests 
from the Province of Quebec. That policy, inau- 
gurated in the Diocese of Burlington in 1850, by the 
lamented Bishop de Goesbriand, has proved to be a 
blessing wherever it has been carried out. These 
early French Canadian missionaries, of whom many 
are still living, knew their people, understood their 
character and customs, had the same mentality as 
their flock, and easily succeeded in organizing flourish- 
ing parishes entirely devoted to the Church. As early 
as 1890 Father Hamon notes that these newcomers 
already possessed 120 churches and chapels, minis- 
tered to by Canadian priests, and 50 large schools, 
affording education to more than 30,000 children. 
Let us recall a few dates which mark the beginning of 


this new impulse given to the Catholic Church in the- 


United States. 

- The first French American parish in the United 
States, after the foundation of Detroit, Michigan, was 
that of St. Joseph, at Burlington, Vermont, founded 
28 April, 1850, with the Rev. Joseph Quévillon as first 
pastor. In the same state, the parish of the Nativité 
de la Sainte-Vierge, at Swanton, was organized in 
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1856, and that of St-Francois-Xavier at Winooski, in 
1868. In the Diocese of Springfield, Massachusetts, 
the parish of Notre-Dame du Bon Conseil, at Pitts- 
field, was organized in 1867. In all, 22 parishes were 
organized by French Americans from that date to 
1890, besides 15 parishes of mixed population, wherein 
the French Catholics were associated with their Eng- 
lish-speaking brethren. In the Diocese of Provi- 
dence, R. I., the parish of St-Jacques, at Manville, 
was organized in 1872, that of the Précieux Sang, at 
Woonsocket, in 1873, and that of St-Charles, at Provi- 
dence, in 1878. In the Diocese of Hartford, Conn., 
the parish of St-Laurent, at Meriden, was organized in 
1880, and five other parishes between 1880 and 1889. 
In the Diocese of Boston, the parish of St-Joseph, at 
Lowell, was organized in 1869, and that of Ste-Anne, 
at Lawrence, in 1873. In the Diocese of Portland, 
Maine, the parish of St-Frangois de Sales, at Water- 
ville, was organized in 1869, that of St-Pierre, at 
Lewiston, in 1871, that of St-Joseph, at Biddeford, in 
1872, and that of St-Augustin, at Augusta, in 1888. 
In the Diocese of Manchester, New Hampshire, the 
parishes of St-Augustin, at Manchester, and St-Louis, 
at Nashua, were organized in 1872. Similar results 
were accomplished in the Dioceses of Ogdensburg, 
Albany, and Syracuse, and in the Western States. 
The accompanying table shows the actual religious 
organization of the French-American Catholics in New 
England—their clergy, parishes, etc. 


ReEiigious ORGANIZATION IN NEw ENGLAND 


Diocese Parishes | Missions eee ye deo 
Bostoneeec eater 20 2 33 ou 
Hartiords acest 13 7 14 16 
Springfield. ...... 38 5 59 14 
Burlington....... 39 31 48 11 
Portland’n) «name 30 40 40 16 
Manchester....... 25 15 38 17 
Providence. ...... 21 — 42 8 
HallGRivers sees 16 1 28 17 

Totals sae. 202 101 302 130 


To complete these figures for the United States 
would necessitate a study of all the dioceses, as there 
are French Americans in every state and territory of 
the Union; a few statistics, however, of the priests of 
French extraction in the principal dioceses will help 
to give a more definite idea of the organization as a 
whole: Baltimore has 21; Chicago, 62; Albany, 19; 
St. Paul, 14; San Francisco, 3; New York, 25; Oregon, 
5; Philadelphia, 3; Dubuque, 7; Milwaukee, 9; New 
Orleans, 96; Syracuse, 5; and Ogdensburg, 63. 

Of the distinguished clergymen whose names are 
associated with the work already described, the 
following have already been called to their reward: 
Norbert Blanchette, first Bishop and first Archbishop 
of Oregon City; J. B. Lamy, Archbishop of Santa Fé, 
New Mexico; Monsignor Magloire Blanchette, Pro- 
thonotary Apostolic, of Walla Walla, Washington; 
the Rey. P. M. Mignault, of Chambly, Quebec, who in 
the fifties was vicar-general of the Diocese of Boston 
with the special mission of caring for the spiritual 
needs of his compatriots in the United States; the 
Rev. Joseph Quévillon, of Burlington, Vermont; 
Monsignor Brochu, of Southbridge, the Rev. J. B. 
Primeau, of Worcester, the Rev. L. G. Gagnier, of 
Springfield, and the Rev. J. B. Bédard, of Fall River, 
Massachusetts; the Rev. J. Roch Magnan, of Muske- 

on, Michigan. Mention should also be made of the 
ight Rev. Bishop Michaud, lately deceased, whose 
father was a French Acadian, and who had been for 
many years at the head of the Diocese of Burlington, 
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peorne himself a worthy successor to Bishop de Goes- 
riand. Among the living there are scores of others 
who have been true pioneers of the Faith, and to 
whom is due great credit for having so well organized 
a new and loyal membership of the Church in the 
United States. Recently one of their number has 
been elevated to the See of Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire, in the person of the Right Rev. George Albert 
Guertin, consecrated 19 March, 1907. 

The religious orders of men and women have been 
worthy co-labourers with the priests in the building-up 
of parishes. To them have been entrusted the educa- 
tion of children and the care of the sick and orphans. 
This mission has been especially well fulfilled in the 
French American parishes, where the convent of the 
sisters and the school of the brothers are the necessary 
complements of the church itself. One does not go 
without the other, and as a rule the school is built 
before the church and is used for a church also. The 
number of members in the different religious commu- 
nities of women is given in the accompanying table. 


FremMate Reiicious In New ENGLAND 


Total in All In French 
Diocese Communities Communities 

TG) 0 a PBGTiaete oepeee ar aes 200 
Warhnston........: YAv An ceed OCI OLE 115 
DSO) hat EME ooo ies 254 
PPARULOLG. oe. ee oo 1 IES ye, ieee rea 219 
Manchester......... AD RIEL roan. ier 300 
iA hss er AS As Pe ees 355 
Providence......... Doe ge haere se 222 
Springfield. ........ WO Decne. daar gat 320 
protals ss. 4.652% Li es a olan cy OREN 1985 


These 1985 women are distributed in 30 different or- 


ders, bearing the following names: Congrégation de 
Notre-Dame de Montréal, Filles de Marie (France), 
Sceurs de Ste-Croix de Montréal, Sceurs de la Provi- 
dence de Montréal, Sceurs de la Présentation de Marie 
de St-Hyacinthe, Sceurs de Ste-Anne de Lachine, 
Sceurs Grises de Montréal, Sceurs de la Merci, Sceurs 
Grises d’Ottawa, Sceurs de |’Assomption, Sceurs du 
Bon Pasteur de Québec, Sceurs Dominicaines, Sceurs 
Franciscaines Missionaires de Marie, Sceurs Grises de 
St-Hyacinthe, Sceurs de Jésus-Marie de Sillery, Ur- 
sulines des Trois Riviéres, Congrégation Notre-Dame 
(Villa Maria), Sceurs de la Sainte Union des Sacrés- 
Cceurs, Sceurs du Saint-Esprit, Sceurs du Saint- 
Rosaire, Filles de la Sagesse, Petites Sceurs des 
Pauvres, Sceurs de St-Joseph (Le Puy), Sceurs du 
Sacré-Coeur, Sceurs de St-Joseph (Chambéry), Sceurs 
Servantes du Coeur Immaculé de Marie, les Fidéles 
Compagnes de Jésus, Sceurs du Bon Pasteur (Angers), 
Petites Sceurs Franciscaines de Marie (Malbaie), 
Dames de Sion. The most important of these are: 
the Sceurs de Ste-Croix, with 18 convents and 149 
members; Sceurs Grises, with 17 convents and 268 
members; Sceurs de la Présentation de Marie, with 16 
convents and 193 members; Sceurs de Jésus-Marie, 


~ with 19 convents and 171 members. 


There are a few communities of brothers: Fréres de 
la Charité de St-Vincent de Paul, 27 members; Fréres 
Maristes d’Iberville, 47; Fréres de St-Gabriel, 7; 
Fréres des Ecoles Chrétiennes, 7; Fréres du Sacré- 
Ceeur, 31—making a total of 119 members. Be- 
sides these orders entirely devoted to education, the 
regular clergy has been given charge of a number of 
parishes which stand to-day among the most numer- 
ous and flourishing. For instance, the Dominican 
Order has two parishes, Ste-Anne, at Fall River, 
Massachusetts, and St-Pierre, at Lewiston, Maine. 
The Oblates are established at Lowell, Mass., and 
‘Plattsburg, N. Y.; the Péres de la Salette, in Connec- 
ticut and Massachusetts; the Péres du Sacré-Cceur, in 


Bice. 
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Rhode Island and Massachusetts; the Péres Maristes 
in Massachusetts. 

_ The French Americans have 133 parochial schools, 
in which 54,983 children receive Christian education. 


CarHotic ParocHiAL ScHoots In New ENGLAND 


’ Tota i Pupils in 
Diocese Igchools [Schools | Pupils | Jrench 

BE Ostoneuseya aver 76 15 48,192 7,263 
Burlington...... Pat 17 5,951 4,009 
Ball River... =. 21 14 9,300 6,171 
Harttordsts+ 2...) 69 10 30,275 3,508 
Manchester..... . 36 19 12,800 8,833 
Portland......:. 23 13 9,138 6,073 
Providence. ..... 26 14 16,000 7,414 
Springfield...... 55 31 22,780 11,712 

Totals....| 327 | 133 | 154,436 54,983 


To these must be added the secondary (high-school 
and university academic courses) college established 
by the Péres de l’Assomption from France, at Worces-. 
ter, Massachusetts, in 1904, and 14 small academies, 
commercial colleges, and boarding schools in which 
there are about 1000 pupils of both sexes. In con- 
nexion with the subject of higher education, it may be 
well to remark that about 3500 French American 
children attend annually the commercial and second- 
ary colleges in different cities of Canada. French 
religious orders, both of women and men, also have 
charge of 2618 orphansin New England. French nuns 
have charge of 1865 sick and aged adults, wayward 
women, and working girls. 

Besides their religious work, vast and praiseworthy 
as it is, the French Canadian immigrants have also 
displayed industry and activity in other walks of life, 
and in their closer relations with their fellow-citizens 
they have shown qualities and traits found only in the 
best of citizens. In other words they have stood well 
up to the standard in the body politic and in many 
ways have exercised over their surroundings an in- 
fluence for the general good of the community such as 
to fully justify, at least so far as it refers to them, the 
statement made by Vice-President Fairbanks, that in 
the American Nation “flows the richest blood that 
courses in the veins of all the peoples in all quarters of 
the globe.’’ In fifty years, they have built up a press 
that is not surpassed, from the Catholic point of view, 
by that of any other group of immigrants in the United 
States. That press is composed to-day of seven 
dailies—“ L’Indépendant”’, of Fall River, Mass.; 
“L’Opinion Publique”, of Worcester, Mass.; “L’E- 
toile”, of Lowell, Mass.; “La Tribune’’, of Woon- 
socket, R. I.; “L’Avenir National’’, and “ Le Reveil’’, 
of Manchester, N. H.; “ L’Echo de la Presse”’, of New 
Bedford, Mass.; two papers issued every other day 
—“TLe Messager’’, of Lewiston, Maine; “L’Impartial”’, 
of Nashua, N. H.; one semi-weekly “Le Jean-Bap- 
tiste”, of Pawtucket, R. I.; and the fifteen weeklies 
—“TL’Union”, of Woonsocket, R. I., official organ of 
L’Union St-Jean-Baptiste d’Amérique; “Le Canado- 
Américain”, of Manchester, N. H., official organ 
of L’Association Canado-Américaine; “La Justice”, 
of Biddeford, Maine; “La Justice”, of Central Falls, 
R. I.; “La Justice”, of Holyoke, Mass.; “ L’Esta- 
fette”, of Marlboro, Mass.; “Le Progrés”, of 
Lawrence, Mass.; “Le Courrier’, of Lawrence, 
Mass.; “Le Courrier de Salem”, of Salem, Mass.; 
“L’Echo de 1’Ouest’’, of Minneapolis, Minn.; “Le 


‘Courrier Franco-Américain”’, of Chicago, Ill.; “ L’In- 


dépendant”’ (weekly edition), of Fall River, Mass.; 
“TIndépendant”’, of Fitchburg, Mass.; ‘‘Le Pro- 
grés”’, of Woonsockét, R.I., and “Le Citoyen”, of 
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Haverhill, Mass. These newspapers are thoroughly 
Catholic in spirit, as well as sincerely American. 
Their editors and publishers met in convention, at 
Woonsocket, R. I., on 25 September, 1906, and 
organized the Association des Journalistes Franco- 
Américains de la Nouvelle Angleterre. At that meet- 
ing they adopted resolutions asserting their loyalty 
to the republic, and advising the French Americans 
to show themselves true and sincere American citizens, 
to promote naturalization, to preserve their mother 
tongue, to learn the English language, to maintain 
parochial schools, wherein both languages should be 
taught on an equal footing, and to ask for priests of 
their own nationality to be their pastors. The resolu- 
tions also requested the Holy See to appoint, when 
feasible and proper, bishops of their nationality, 
familiar with both the English and French languages, 
in all dioceses in which the French Americans con- 
stitute the majority of the Catholic population. The 
first French newspaper to appear in the United States 
was “Le Courier de Boston’, which was published 
weekly during a period of six months in 17839, the first 
number appearing on 23 April, and the last on15 
October. The editor and publisher was Paul Joseph 
Guérard de Nancréde, later a bookseller and stationer 
at Boston, and instructor in French at Harvard Uni- 
versity from 1787 to 1800. The next French Ameri- 
can newspaper was published in 1825, at Detroit, under 
the title of “La Gazette Frangaise’”’, which issued only 
four numbers. In 1817, the Detroit Gazette pub- 
lished a French column during four months and then 
abandoned the venture. The second French Ameri- 
can newspaper in New England was “Le Patriote”’, 
published at St. Albans, Vermont, in 1839. Since 
that time nearly 200 newspapers published in the 
French language have appeared and disappeared, 
leaving only those mentioned above. 

French American activity, while effectively applied 
to the enterprises of religion, education, and the press, 
has not neglected provident organizations. The first 
French institution of this kind was the Société de 
Jacques Cartier, founded in St. Albans, Vermont, in 
1848, while the Société St-Jean-Baptiste of New York, 
organized in 1850, is still in existence. In 1868 they 
had 17 benevolent societies, and since then they have 
organized more than 400 others, of which about 142 
are still in existence. Moreover they have established 
federations, which have more than four hundred and 
fifty councils or branches, with thousands of members. 
To these organizations are due, in a great measure, 
the existence and prosperity of the most of the par- 
ishes. Many of them have inserted in their by-laws 
articles recommending naturalization. To obtain 
membership in any one of them the applicant must, 
in all cases, be of French origin and a practising 
Catholic. The local societies which still survive are 
distributed among the different states as follows: 
Massachusetts, 62; Vermont, 18; New Hampshire, 25; 
Maine, 12; Rhode Island, 11; Connecticut 14—mak- 
ing a total of 142. It was in 1900 that, in response to 
the acknowledged need of a central organization 
embracing all the groups of the French race in the 
United States, the Union St-Jean-Baptiste d’Amér- 
ique was organized, with headquarters in Woonsocket, 
R. I., through the federation of a considerable number 
of the local societies. This move has proved to be a 
very wise one, as is shown by the rapid growth of the 
new society, which has enrolled over 19,500 members 
in eight years. The Association Canado-Américaine 
of Manchester, New Hampshire, established in 1896, 
has a membership of over 11,000 and is working along 
the same religious and patriotic lines. In 1906, anew 
society, the Ordre des Forestiers Franco-Américains, 
was formed by the secession of a few thousand mem- 
bers from the Foresters of America, and it now com- 
prises 40 courts. All the French American societies, 
with the exception of the Forestiers, give life insur- 
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ance, and, without exception, they provide for sick 
benefits. Millions of dollars have been distributed by 
them to the widows and orphans of their members 
and to their sick fellow-members. The Société des 
Artisans Canadiens-Frangais, though a Canadian 
Society, and the Société L’Assomption, a society of 
French Acadians drawing the greater part of its 
membership from the maritime provinces, also have 
members in the United States and are therefore in- 
cluded in the accompanying table, which shows the 
number of councils or courts and the membership of 
the four national societies in New England. 


Membership of National Societies 
Councils Mem- 
or Courts bers 


L’Union St-Jean-Baptiste d’Amérique 255 19,576 
Association Canado-Américaine...... 159 11,158 
Ordre des Chevaliers de Jacques Cartier 4 897 


Ordre des Forestiers Franco-Américains 40 8,500 
Artisans Canadiens-Frangais......... 75 12,000 
Lr Assomption aye cite oe ete 17. ~—:1,500 


These societies are all Catholic, and in 1905 the 
Union St-Jean-Baptiste d’Amérique and L’ Association 
Canado-Américaine were instrumental in organizing 
the Société Franco-Américaine du Denier de St- 
Pierre, whose sole object is to collect funds for the 
Holy See. The Société Historique Franco-Améri- 
caine, incorporated under the laws of the State of 
Massachusetts, was organized at Boston in 1899, “for 
the purpose of encouraging the eareful and systema- 
tical study of the history of the United States, and 
especially to bring forth in its true light the exact part 
taken by the French race in the evolution and forma- 
tion of the American people”. With this end in view 
this society has met regularly twice a year since its 
organization. Noted American historians and writers, 
as well as several from France and Canada, have de- 
livered before it addresses which have contributed in 
no slight measure to enrich the store of French Ameri- 
can historical literature. Another organization which 
seems destined to play an important réle, at least 
among the French Americans of to-morrow, is the 
Association Catholique de la Jeunesse Franco-Améri- 
caine, which was formed at Baltimore, Maryland, 4 
January, 1908, by twenty-two young French Ameri- 
cans who were students in various universities of that 
city. This organization aims first of all to form true 
sons of the Catholic Church and useful citizens of the 
American Republic. Piety, study, and action consti- 
tute its threefold motto. 
Worcester, Massachusetts, 23 and 24 August, 1908, 
was attended by delegates from circles formed in 
different New England localities. 

Besides the admirable work they have accomplished 
by means of their parishes, press, and societies, and in 
order to render their efforts more effective, the French 
Americans have held at different times conventions 
called for various purposes. The first of these gather- 
ings, destined to promote the interests of the mutual 
benefit societies then existing, and held under their 
auspices, took place at New York City, in 1865. 
Thereafter similar conventions were held annually, 
the year 1877 excepted, until 1881, as follows: 1865, 
New York; 1869, Detroit; 1873, Biddeford, Maine; 
1866, New York; 1870, St. Albans, Vermont; 1874, 
New York; 1867, Troy; 1871, Worcester, Mass. ; 1875, 
Glens Falls, N. Y.; 1868, Springfield, Mass.; 1872, 
Chicago, Ill.; 1876, Holyoke, Mass.; 1878, Troy, 
N. Y.; 1879, Boston, Mass.; 1880, Northampton, 
Mass.; 1881, Lawrence, Mass. Since 1880 there have 
been six general conventions of French Americans, to 
which all the groups of this element, as well as all their 
societies, were invited to send delegates. These na- 
tional gatherings took place as follows: 1880, Spring- 
field, Mass.; 1882, Cohoes, N. Y.; 1884, Troy; 1886, 
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Rutland, Vermont; 1888, Nashua, N. H.; 1893, Chi- 
eago, Ill. In October, 1901, delegates (to the number 
of 742) of the various groups and societies of French 
Americans in New England and the State of New 
York met in a ‘‘Congress’’ at Springfield, Mass. The 
four great subjects of deliberation were naturalization, 
benevolent societies, education, and the religious 
situation, and the spirit of the numerous and forcible 
addresses made on these heads is fittingly and admir- 
ably reflected in the resolutions. This congress, un- 
doubtedly the most successful gathering of French 
Americans held up to that time, appointed a perma- 
nent commission consisting of the president of the 
congress and two delegates from each state repre- 
sented, authorizing it to take all necessary measures 
for putting the resolutions of the congress into effect, 
and giving it the power to call another congress, local 
or general, according to its discretion. 

esides these general conventions, others have been 
held at different times and places for the purpose of 
considering a particular question or the interests of the 
French Americans of a particular state or diocese. 
For instance, the French Americans of Connecticut 
have held eighteen conventions in the last twenty- 
three years. Political organizations have also flour- 
ished among citizens of French Canadian origin, and 
naturalization clubs can be found in every city, town, 
or village where they are sufficient in number to main- 
tain such institutions. In June, 1906, there was or- 
ganized in the State of Massachusetts the Club 
Républicain Franco-Américain, with headquarters at 
Boston, at the first banquet of which, in April, 1907, 
Hon. Charles J. Bonaparte, a member of the Roosevelt 
Cabinet, was the guest of honour. The French Ameri- 
cans, in 1890, had 13 representatives in the Legisla- 
tures of Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, and New Hampshire, besides numerous 
public servants in the city councils and the municipal 
administrations; in 1907 they elected senators in 
Maine, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island; their repre- 
sentatives in New England numbered, in 1907, as 
follows:— 


Maine...-...:-. 5 Representatives 2 Senators 
Massachusetts... 6 sf 1 ss 

New Hampshire. .18 at 
Connecticut..... Di es ae cS 
Rhode Island.... 4 2 & 


—a total of 5 Senators and 35 Representatives. In 
taany instances their candidates for high political 
honours have been successful at the polls. Such has 
been the case with the Hon. Pierre Broussard, Con- 
gressman from Louisiana; the Hon. Aram J. Pothier, 
of Woonsocket, R. I., elected governor of his state in 
November, 1908, after having been its lieutenant- 
governor and mayor of his city; the Hon. Adélard 
Archambault, also of Woonsocket, and who has like- 
wise filled the offices of lieutenant-governor and 
mayor; Judge Joseph A. Breaux, of Louisiana; 
Pierre Bonvouloir, of Holyoke, Mass., whose service as 
city treasurer covers a period of fifteen consecutive 
years; Hugo A. Dubuque, of Fall River, Mass., ex- 
member of the Massachusetts Legislature, and city 
solicitor; Alex. L. Granger, of Kankakee, IIl., district 
attorney; Aimé E. Boisvert, of Manchester, N. H., 
district attorney; and Arthur 8. Hogue, of Plattsburg, 
N. Y., also district attorney. Studying an earlier 

eriod, we find the names of Pierre Ménard, first 

jieutenant-Governor of Illinois; the Rev. Gabriel 
Richard, second Congressman from Michigan (the 
only Catholic priest who ever sat in Congress), and 
Louis Vital Bougy, United States Senator from Wis- 
consin. At the present time, prominent among those 
who serve the country abroad are the following French 
Americans: Arthur M. Beaupré (Illinois), Envoy Ex- 


“cc “ce 


_ traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the Neth- 


erlands; Alphonse Gaulin (Rhode Island), Consul- 
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General at Marseilles, France; Eugéne L. Belisle 
(Massachusetts), Consul at Limoges, France; Pierre 
P. Demers (New Hampshire), Consul at Bahia, Brazil; 
Joseph M, Authier (Rhode Island), Consul at Guade- 
loupe, West Indies. 

In civil life, belonging to the generation departed 
for a better world, though their names are still present 
to the memory of their fellow-citizens and compatri- 
ots, were Ferdinand Gagnon, of Worcester, Mass., the 
father of French American journalism; Dr. L. J. Mar- 
tel, of Lewiston, Maine, his worthy associate in the 
advancement of the French American element in the 
New England States; Major Edmond Mallet, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., recognized as an authority upon the 
history of the North-West, and whose library (pre- 
served intact by L’Union St-Jean-Baptiste d’Amér- 
ique) is the largest and most complete collection of 
documents relating to the French Americans ever 
gathered; Frédéric Houde and Antoine Mousette, 
pioneer journalists; Judge Joseph LeBoeuf, of Co- 
hoes, N. Y.; Pierre F. Peloquin, of Fall River, Mass., 
and a score of others who for years had been foremost 
among their compatriots as champions of their rights, 
both civil and religious. 

To sum up, the record of the French Americans in 
their new country has been such that prominent men 
of native origin, writers and politicians of note, have 
sung their praise on more than one occasion. In this 
respect, one will readily remember the homage paid 
them upon different occasions by the late. Senator 
Hoar, of Massachusetts, as well as the marks of high 
esteem shown them by governors and members of Con- 
gress. As recently as 20 March, 1908, Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge, of Massachusetts, speaking on ‘‘Immi- 
gration”’ before the Boston City Club, made the fol- 
lowing statement: ‘‘Later than any of these (move- 
ments of immigration) was the immigration of French 
Canadians, but which has assumed large proportions, 
and has become a strong and most valuable element 
of our population. But the French of Canada scarcely 
come within the subject we are considering, because 
they are hardly to be classed as immigrants in the 
accepted sense. They represent one of the oldest 
settlements on this continent. They have been, in 
the broad sense, Americans for generations, and their 
coming to the United States, is merely a movement 
of Americans across an imaginary line, from one part 
of America to another.” In truth, the sentiment of 
hostility and suspicion, which rebuked the French 
Americans at their arrival in the republic, has sub- 
sided before their splendid conduct and magnificent 
spirit, and is replaced to-day by that tribute of re- 
spect which mankind acknowledges as due, and never 
fails to grant, to men of talent, industry, generosity, 
and patriotism. 

J. L. K. Larcamne. 
Davin E. Laviene. 
J. ArtHUR FAVREAU. 


French Indo-China. See Inpo-Cu1na, FRENcH. 
French Revolution. See Francr; REVOLUTION. 


Freppel, Cuarues-Emite, b. at Ober-Ehnheim, 
Alsace, 1 June, 1827; d. at Paris, 22 Dec., 1891. He 
was Bishop of Angers, France; and deputy from 
Finistére. He began his studies at a school in this 
little town; and at seventeen he had received his 
baccalaureate degree, and entered the seminary of 
Strasburg, where he received the subdiaconate at the 
hands of Mgr Roess in 1848, and was at once ap- 
pointed to the chair of history. Subsequent to his 
ordination to the priesthood in 1849, he took a note- 
worthy part in the discussions of Bonnetty and Maret 
on the subject of traditionalism. He passed a bril- 
liant examination which secured for him the degree of 
doctor at the Sorbonne, and after a competitive ex- 
amination he was named chaplain of the church of 
Ste-Geneviéve at Paris. Here he delivered a course of 
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sermons on the “ Divinity of Jesus Christ” which have 
since been published in book form. He conducted the 
Advent and Lenten exercises at the Madeleine and 
afterwards at the churches of St-Roch, Ste-Clotilde, 
St-Louis d’Antin, at Notre-Dame-de-Lorette, and 
St-Germain |’Auxerrois. His early discourses were 
published in 1869, in two volumes. Having been ap- 
pointed to the chair of sacred eloquence at the Sor- 
bonne, he conducted a series of scholarly studies on 
the Apostolic Fathers and the Christian apologists. 
They fill ten volumes (4th ed., Paris, 1885). In 1867 
Napoleon III invited him to preach the Lenten ser- 
mons at the Tuileries, and these discourses have been 
published in a volume entitled ‘“‘ La Vie Chrétienne”’. 

It was about this time that Renan’s “ Vie de Jésus” 
provoked such a storm of controversy. Mgr. Freppel 
published a reply to the work, his “ Examen critique 
de la Vie de Jésus de M. Renan” (Paris, 1863), which 
was perhaps the 
best refutation of 
the theories ex- 
pounded by the 
French free-think- 
er. Pius IX, who 
was then making 
preparations for 
the Council of the 
Vatican, sum- 
moned the Abbé 
Freppel to Rome 
to assist in the 
work of drawing 
up the schemata 
(drafts of decrees). 
The pope thus 
showed his appre- 
ciation of Frep- 
pel’s learning and 
accomplishments, 
and appointed 
him to the Bishop- 
rie of Angers, rendered vacant by the death of Mgr. 
Angebault. He received the episcopal consecration at 
Rome, 18 April, 1870. Later there was shown a dis- 
position to elevate him to the metropolitan See of 
Chambéry; but he declined with the same modesty 
which, in 1885, caused him to implore those, who, with 
M. Jules Ferry, desired his elevation to the dignity of 
the cardinalate, to discontinue their efforts on his be- 
half. Upon his return from Rome he proved himself, 
by his defence of his country, as good a patriot as at 
the council he had shown himself an able theologian. 

In 1871, he accepted the candidature for one of the 
electoral divisions of Paris. He was defeated because 
of the ill will which the liberals had borne him since the 
council, at which, according to them, he had shown 
himself too ultramontane. In 1880, the electors of 
Finistére asked him to act as their representative; he 
was elected by a large majority to this position of 
trust. His first speech in the French Chamber was a 
vigorous protest against the expulsion of the Jesuits. 
For eleven years the bishop-deputy (évéque député) 
was the most attentively-heard orator in the Chamber, 
treating with equal authority the most diverse sub- 
jects, and such as would seem farthest removed from 
his ordinary studies. While he did not bring about 
the triumph of justice to the extent he desired, he 
defended it nobly though running violently counter to 
the prejudices of that assembly. He won even the 
esteem of his enemies, and M. Floquet was one day 
able to re-echo the plaudits not only of the Chamber 
but of the whole of France. His “uvres polémiques” 
and his “ Oratoires” have been collected in seventeen 
volumes (Paris, 1869-88). Almost all the great 
religious, political, and social questions which engaged 
men’s minds at that time are here treated. Amongst 
his numerous other writings should be mentioned his 
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work on the French Revolution (Paris, 1889), and 
“Bossuet et l’éloquence sacrée au XVIIe™ siécle” 
(Paris, 1894). 

Ricarp, Mgr. Freppel (Paris, 1892); Ipmm, Les grands évéques 
(Paris, 1893); VeurLiort in 1’ Univers, Dec., 1891. See also lives 
of Freppel by Lxsur anp Bournanp (Paris, 1893), ConnurT 
(Paris, 1893), TarLurez (Paris, 1904). 

Louis LALANDE. 


Frequent Communion.—Without specifying how 
often the faithful should communicate, Christ 
simply bids us eat His Flesh and drink His Blood, 
and warns us, that if we do not do so, we shall not 
have life in us (John, vi, etc.). The fact, however, 
that His Body and Blood were to be received under 
the appearances of bread and wine, the ordinary daily 
food and drink of His hearers, would point to the 
frequent and even daily reception of the Sacrament. 
The manna, too, with which He compared “the bread 
which He would give’’, was daily partaken of by the 
Israelites. Moreover, though the petition “give us 
this day our daily bread’’ does not primarily refer to 
the Eucharist, nevertheless it could not fail to lead 
men to believe that their souls, as well as their bodies, 
stood in need of daily nourishment. In this article 
we shall deal with (I) the history of the frequency of 
Holy Communion, (II) the present practice as en- 
joined by Pius X. 

I. History.—In the early Church at Jerusalem the 
faithful received every day (Acts, ii, 46). Later on, 
however, we read that St. Paul remained at Troas for 
seven days, and it was only “on the first day of the 
week”’ that the faithful “assembled to break bread’’ 
(Acts, xx, 6-11; ef. I Cor., xvi, 2). According to the 
“Didache” the breaking of bread took place on “the 
Lord’s day”’ (kara xupiaxhy, c. xiv). Pliny nays that 
the Christians assembled “on a fixed day’’ (Ep. x); 
and St. Justin, “on the day called Sunday”’ (rq rod 
jrlov Aeyouévy Tuépg, Apol., I, Ixvii, 3, 7). It is in 
Tertullian that we first read of the Liturgy being 
celebrated on any other day besides Sunday (De Orat., 
c. xix; De Corona, e¢. iii). Daily reception is men- 
tioned by St. rian (De Orat. Domin., c. xviii in 
P. L., IV, 531); St. Jerome (Ep. ad Damasum); St. 
John Chrysostom (Hom., iii in Eph.); St. Ambrose (in 
Ps, exviii, viii, 26, 28 in P. L., XV, 1461, 1462); and 
the author of the ‘‘ De Sacramentis” (V, iv, 25; P. L., 
XVI, 452). 

It should be noted that in the early Church and in 
the patristic ages, the faithful communicated, or at 
any rate were expected to communicate, as often as 
the Holy Eucharist was celebrated (St. John Chrysos- 
tom, loc. cit.; Apostolic Canons, X; St. Gregory the 
Great, Dial. II, 23). They received even oftener, since it 
was the custom to carry away the Sacred Elements and 
communicate at home (St. Justin, loc. cit.; Tertullian, 
“Ad Uxorem”’, II, v; Euseb., ‘‘ Hist. Ecel.’’, VI, xliv). 
This was done especially by hermits, by dwellers in 
monasteries without priests, and by those who lived at 
a distance from any church. On the other hand, we 
find that practice fell far short of precept, and that the 
faithful were frequently rebuked for so seldom receiv- 
ing the Holy Communion (see especially St. John 
Chrysostom, loc. cit., and St. Ambrose, loe. cit.). St. 
Augustine sums up the matter thus: “Some receive 
the Body and Blood of the Lord every day; others on 
certain days; in some places there is no day on which 
the Sacrifice is not offered; in others on Saturday and 
Sunday only; in others on Sunday alone (Ep. liv in 
P.L., XXXII, 200 sqq.).. Whether it was advisable 
for the faithful, papectally those living in matrimony, 
to receive daily, was a question on which the Fathers 
were not agreed. St. Jerome is aware of this custom 
at Rome, but he says: “Of this I neither approve nor 
disapprove; let each abound in his own sense’’ (Ep. 
xlvili in P. L., XXII, 505-6; Ep. lxxi in P. L., XXIL 
672). St. Augustine discusses the question at length, 
and comes to the conclusion, that there is much to be 
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said on both sides (Ep. liv in P. L., XX XIII, 200 
sqq.). Good Christians still communicated once a 
week, down to the time of Charlemagne, but after the 
break-up of his empire this custom came to an end. 
St. Bede bears witness to the Roman practice of com- 
municating on Sundays and on the feasts of the 
Apostles and Martyrs, and laments the rarity of recep- 
tion in England (Ep. ad Egb. in P. L., XCIv, 665). 

Strange to say, it was in the Middle Ages, “the 
Ages of Faith’’, that Communion was less frequent 
than at any other period of the Church’s history. 
The Fourth Lateran Council compelled the faithful, 
under pain of excommunication, to receive at least 
once a year (c. Omnis utriusque sexus). The Poor 
Clares, by rule, communicated six times a year; the 
Dominicanesses, fifteen times; the Third Order of St. 
Dominic, four times. Even saints received rarely: 
St. Louis six times a year, St. Elizabeth only three 
times. The teaching of the great theologians, how- 
ever, was all on the side of frequent, and to some ex- 
tent daily, Communion [Peter Lombard, IV Sent., 
dist. xii, n. 8; St. Thomas, Summa Theol., III, Q. 
lxxx, a. 10; St. Bonaventure, In IV Sent., dist. xii, 
puncet. ii, a. 2, q. 2; see Dalgairns, “The Holy Com- 
munion”’ (Dublin) part III, chap. i]. Various re- 
formers, Tauler, St. Catherine of Siena, St. Vincent 
Ferrer, and Savonarola, advocated, and in many 
instances brought about, a return to frequent re- 
ception. The Council of Trent expressed a wish 
“that at each Mass the faithful who are present, 
should communicate’’ (Sess. XXII, chap. vi). And 
the Catechism of the council says: “Let not the 
faithful deem it enough to receive the Body of the 
Lord once a year only; but let them judge that Com- 
munion ought to be more frequent; but whether it be 
more expedient that it should be monthly, weekly, or 
daily, can be decided by no fixed universal rule’’ (pt. 
II, c. iv, n. 58). As might be expected, the disciples 
of St. Ignatius and St. Philip carried on the work of 
advocating frequent Communion. With the revival 
of this practice came the renewal of the discussion as 
to the advisability of daily Communion. While all in 
theory admitted that daily reception was good, they 
differed as to the conditions required. 

The Congregation of the Council (1587) forbade any 
general restriction, and ordered that no one should be 
repelled from the Sacred Banquet, even if he ap- 
proached daily. In 1643, Arnauld’s “ Frequent Com- 
munion”’ appeared, in which he required, for worthy 
reception, severe penance for past sins and most pure 
love of God. The Congregation of the Council was 
once more appealed to, and decided (1679) that though 
universal daily Communion was not advisable, no one 
should be repelled, even if he approached daily; 

arish priests and confessors should decide how often, 
but they should take care that all scandal and irrever- 
ence should be avoided (see Denzinger, “ Enchiridion’’, 
10th ed., n. 1148). In 1690, Arnauld’s conditions 
were condemned. In spite of these decisions, the re- 
ception of Holy Communion became less and less 
frequent, owing to the spread of rigid Jansenistic 
opinions, and this rigour lasted almost into our own 
-day. The older and better tradition was, however, 
poeved by some writers and preachers, notably 
énelon and St. Alphonsus, and, with the spread of 
devotion to the Sacred Heart, it gradually became 
once more the rule. Difficulty, however, was raised 
regarding daily Communion. ‘This practice, too, was 
warmly recommended by Pius IX and Leo XIII, and 
finally received official approval from Pius X. 

II. Practicr.—(a) The rules for frequent and daily 
Communion are laid down by the decree of the Congre- 

tion of the Council “Sacra Tridentina Synodus”’ 
bo Dec., 1905). (1) “ Frequent and daily Communion 

. . should be open to all the faithful, of whatever 
rank and condition of life; so that no one who is in the 
state of grace, and who approaches the holy table with 
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a right and devout intention, can be lawfully hindered 
therefrom.” (2) “A right intention consists in this: 
that he who approaches the Holy Table should do so, 
not out of routine, or vainglory, or human respect, but 
for the purpose of pleasing God, or being more closel 
united with Him by charity, and of seeking this 
Divine remedy for his weaknesses and defects’’, 
Rule 3 declares that “it is sufficient that they (the 
daily communicants) be free from mortal sin, with the 

urpose of never sinning in future’’, and Rule 4 en- 
joins that “care is to be taken that Holy Communion 
be preceded by serious preparation and followed by 
a suitable thanksgiving, according to each one’s 
strength, circumstances, and duties”. ‘Parish 
priests, confessors, and preachers are frequently and 
with great zeal to exhort the faithful to this devout 
and salutary practice’’ (Rule 6); two rules (7 and 8) 
refer to the daily Communion in religious com- 
munities and Catholic institutions of all kinds; and 
the last rule (9) forbids any further controversy on 
the subject. 

(b) Acts and Decrees of Pius X on frequent and daily 
Communion.—For two years these decrees or pro- 
oc eon eam follow one another in the order indicated 

ere. 

30 May, 1905.—On the eve of the Eucharistic Con- 
gress in Rome, Pius X indulgenced the ‘‘ Prayer for 
the diffusion of the pious custom of daily Communion”, 
which was published and distributed on the last day 
of the Congress. 

4 June, 1905.—The Holy Father, presiding at the 
closing of the Congress in Rome, said: “I beg and 
implore of you all to urge the faithful to approach that 
Divine Sacrament. And I speak especially to you, 
my dear sons in the priesthood, in order that Jesus, 
the treasure of all the treasures of Paradise, the great- 
est and most precious of all the possessions of our poor 
desolate humanity, may not be abandoned in a man- 
ner so insulting and so ungrateful.” 

The decree of 20 December, 1905, has already been 
summarized. 

25 Feb., 1906.—To gain the plenary indulgence, 
granted to those who communicate five times weekly, 
it is not necessary to go to confession every week, 
every fortnight, or every month; even less frequent 
recurrence will do. No definite interval is given. 

11 August, 1906.—The papal Brief ‘‘Romanorum 
Pontificum”’ grants indulgences and unusual privileges 
to the Sacramental League of the Eucharist, which has 
for its object the inducement of the faithful to adopt 
the practice of daily or frequent Communion. By a 
singular favour, all confessors inscribed in this League 
are urged to exhort their penitents to receive daily, or 
coe daily, to obtain a plenary indulgence once a 
week. 

15 Sept., 1906.—It was explained, on this date, that 
the decree of 20 Dec., 1905, applies not merely to 
adults and the youth of both sexes, but also to children 
so soon as they have received their first Communion in 
accordance with the rules of the Roman Catechism, 
that is to say, as soon as they manifest sufficient dis- 
cretion. 

7 Dec., 1906.—Sick persons bed-ridden for one 
month, without some hope of prompt recovery, may 
receive Holy Eucharist, even though they may have 
broken their fast after midnight, by drinking some- 
thing, as, for instance, chocolate, tapioca, semolina, or 
bread soup, which are drink in the sense of the decree. 
This may be repeated once or twice a week, if the 
Blessed Sacrament is kept in the house; otherwise, 
once or twice a month. 

25 March, 1907.—The hierarchy are urged to secure 
that there be held each year, in the cathedral church, 
a special Triduum for the purpose of exhorting the 
people to practise frequent Communion. In parish 
churches one day will suffice. Indulgences are granted 
for these exercises. 
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8 May, 1907.—A general permission is granted to 
give Communion in private oratories to all who attend 
Mass, except as to Easter Communion and Viaticum. 

14 July, 1907.—Brief again delegating Cardinal V. 
Vannutelli to the Eucharistic Congress at Metz, which 
was exclusively devoted to the consideration of the 
question of Holy Communion. The following is an 
extract from the Brief: ‘‘This [frequent Communion] 
in truth is the shortest way to secure the salvation of 


every individual man as well as that of society.” 
Heptey, The Holy Eucharist, viii (London, 1907); Ds Zuiu- 
ETA, Notes on Daily Communion, 2nd ed. (London, 1907); Frr- 
RERES, The Decree on Daily Communion, tr. JimENEz (London, 
1908); pm Sieur, La Trés Sainte Communion in Gfuvres (Paris, 
1872), III, 417 sqq.; Frasstnerri, Teologia Morale (Genoa, 
1875), II, 53 sqq.; Gonts, Hxagérations Historiques et Théolo- 
giques concernant la Communion Quotidienne (Brussels, 1904); 
Cuate, Défense de la Doctrine Catholique sur la Communion 
Fréquente (Brussels, 1905); Preravrus, De Theologicis Dogmati- 
bus (Venice, 1757), Il, De Penitentia Publica et Preparatione 
ad Communionem; St. Alphonsus, Theologia Moralis (Paris, 
1862), V, Praxis Confessarit, n. 148 sqq.; LEHMKUHL, Theologia 
Moralis (Freiburg im Br., 1902), n. 156 sqa-5 Bripcett, History 
of the Holy Eucharist in Great Britain, ed. H. Tourston (Lon- 
don, 1908), part III, c. i; Linretio, Opus: sur la Com- 
munion fréquente et quotidienne (Paris, 1908); Saurer, Fre- 
quent Communion in The Messenger (New York, Dec., 1908). 
T. B. ScANNELL. 


Fresnel, Aucustin-JEAN, physicist; b. at Broglie 
near Bernay, Normandy, 10 May, 1788; d. at Ville 
d’Avray, near Paris, 14 July, 1827. His early progress 
in letters was slow 
though he showed 
while still young 
an aptitude for 
physical science. 
Inhis seventeenth 
year he entered 
the Ecole Poly- 
technique in Paris 
where he attracted 
the attention of 
Legendre. After 
spending some 
time at the Ecole 
des Ponts et 
Chaussées he was 
assigned to the 
engineering corps 
andserved succes- 
sively in the de- 
partments of Ven- 
dée, Dréme, and 
Ille-et-Vilaine. He 
lost his appointment through politics on the return of 
Napoleon from Elba. In1819 he was made a member 
of the Lighthouse Commission, becoming its secretary 
in 1824, and was an examiner at the Ecole Polytech- 
nique from 1821 to 1824. Shortly afterward his 
health, which had never been robust, became so weak- 
ened that he was obliged to give up nearly all active 
work. He was unanimously elected a member of the 
Académie des Sciences in 1823, and in 1825 was made 
an associate of the London Royal Society, receiving 
its Rumford Medal on his death-bed. 

Fresnel occupies a prominent place among the 
French physicists of the nineteenth century. His 
chosen field of research was optics, and in a series of 
brilliant memoirs he did much to place the wave theory 
upon a firm basis. He introduced with conspicuous 
success the conjecture of Hooke (1672) that the light 
vibrations are transverse. His first paper was on 
aberration, but it was never published. In connexion 
with his study of the theory and phenomena of diffrac- 
tion and interference he devised his double mirrors and 
biprism in order to obtain two sources of light inde- 
pendent of apertures or the edges of opaque obstacles. 
His article on diffraction won the prize of the Acadé- 
mie des Sciences in 1819. He extended the work of 
Huyghens and others on double refraction and devel- 
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oped the well-known theory which bears his name. 
With Arago he investigated the phenomena and form- 
ulated the laws of the interference of polarized light. 
He showed how to obtain and detect circularly polar- 
ized light by means of his rhomb. An account of his 
more important contributions to optics may be found 
in Preston’s “Theory of Light’? (New York, 1901), or 
Wood’s “ Physical Opties’’ (New York, 1905). Fres- 
nel gave a course of physics for some months at the 
Athenée in 1819, but otherwise had no academic con- 
nexions apart from his position as examiner at the 
Ecole Polytechnique. Most of his researches were 
carried on in the leisure he could obtain from his pro- 
fessional duties. In applied optics mention should be 
made of his system of lenses developed during BY con- 
nexion with the lighthouse commission which has 
revolutionized lighthouse illumination throughout the 
world. Fresnel was a deeply religious man and re- 
markable for his keen sense of duty. A three-volume 
edition of his complete works was published in 1866. 
Araco, @uvres Completes (Paris, 1854), I, 107-185; Verpert, 
Cuvres Completes d’ Aug. Fresnel, introduction in vol. I (Paris, 
1866); Hewirr, Geschichte der Physik (Stuttgart, 1884), II. 
H. M. Brock. 


Friar [from Lat. frater, through O. Fr. fredre, frere, 
M. E. jrere; It. jrate (as prefix fra); Sp. fravle (as prefix 
fray); Port. frev; unlike the other Romance languages 
French has but the one word frére for friar an 
brother], a member of one of the mendicant orders. 

Use or THE Worp.—In the early Church it was 
usual for all Christians to address each other as fratres, 
or brothers, all being children of the one Heavenly 
Father, through Christ. Later, with the rise and 
growth of the monastic orders, the appellation began 
gradually to have a more restricted meaning; for ob- 
viously the bonds of brotherhood were drawn more 
closely between those who lived under the rule and 
guidance of one spiritual father, their abbot. The 
word occurs at an early date in English literature with 
the signification of brother, and from the end of the 
thirteenth century it is in frequent use referring to the 
members of the mendicant orders, e. g.c. 1297, “frere 
prechors’”’ (R. Glouc. 10105); c. 1325, “freres of the 
Carme and of Seint Austin”’ (Pol. Songs, 331); ¢. 1400, 
“frere meneours’? (Maunder, xxxi, 139); ec. 1400, 
“Sakked freres’? (Rom. Rose). Shakespeare speaks 
of the “ Friars of orders gray’? (Tam. Shr., iv, i, 148). 
The word was also loosely applied to members of 
monastic and military orders, and at times to the 
convent of a particular order, and hence to the part of 
a town in which such a convent had been located. 

The word friar is to be carefully distinguished in its 
application from the word monk. For the monk re- 
tirement and solitude are undisturbed by the public 
ministry, unless under exceptional circumstances. 
His vow of poverty binds him strictly as an individual, 
but in no way affects the right of tenure of his order. 
In the life of the friar, on the contrary, the exercise of 
the sacred ministry is an essential feature, for which 
the life of the cloister is considered as but an imme- 
diate preparation. His vow of poverty, too, not only 
binds him as an individual to the exercise of that 
virtue, but, originally at least, precluded also the right 
of tenure in common with his brethren. Thus origin- 
ally the various orders of friars could possess no fixed 
revenues and lived upon the voluntary offerings of the 
faithful. Hence their name of mendicants. This 
second feature, by which the friar’s life differs so 
essentially from that of the monk, has become con- 
siderably modified since the Council of Trent. In 
Session X XV, ch. iii, “ De Regular.’’, all the mendicant 
orders—the Friars Minor and Capuchins alone ex- 
cepted—were granted the liberty of corporate posses- 
sion. The Discalced Carmelites and the Jesuits have 
availed themselves of this privilege with restrictions 
(cf. Wernz, Jus Decretal., fit, pt. II, 262, note). It 
may, however, be pertinently remarked here that the 
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Jesuits, though mendicants in the strict sense of the 
word, as is evident from the very explicit declaration 
of St. Pius V (Const. “Cum indefesse’’, 1571), are 
classed not as mendicants or friars, but as clerics 
speular, being founded with a view to devoting them- 
selves, even more especially than the friars, to the 
— ad sacred ministry (Vermeersch, De Relig., 
, xli, n. 8). 

OrpeErs oF Fr1ars.—The orders of friars are usually 
divided into two classes: the four great orders men- 
tioned by the Second Council of Lyons (can. xxiii) and 
the lesser orders. The four great orders in their legal 

recedence are : (1) the Dominicans (St. Pius V, Const. 
‘Divina’’, 1568); (2) the Franciscans; (3) the Car- 
melites; (4) the Augustinians. The Dominicans, or 
Friars Preachers, formerly known as the Black Friars, 
from the black cappa or mantle worn over their white 
habit, were founded by St. Dominic in 1215 and 
solemnly approved by Honorius III, 22 Dec., 1216. 
They became a mendicant order in 1221. The Fran- 
ciscans, or Friars Minor (Grey Friars), were founded 
by St. Francis of Assisi, who is rightly regarded as the 
patriarch of the mendicant orders. His rule was 
orally “gas by Innocent ITI in 1209 and solemnly 
confirmed by Honorius III in 1223 (Const. “Solet’’). 
It is a by the Friars Minor, the Conventuals, 
and the Capuchins. The Carmelites, or White Friars, 
from the white cloak which covers their brown habit, 
were founded as a purely contemplative order, but 
became mendicants in 1245. They received the ap- 
pee of Honorius III (Const. “Ut vivendi’’, 30 

an., 1226) and later of Innocent IV (Const. “Qu 
honorem’’, 1247). The order is divided into two sec- 
tions, the Calced and Discalced Carmelites. The Au- 
Ag or Hermits of St. Augustine (Austin 

riars), trace their origin to the illustrious Bishop of 
Hippo. The various branches which subsequently 
developed were united and constituted from various 
bodies of hermits a mendicant order by Alexander IV 
(Const. “Tis, que’’, 31 July, 1255, and Const. “ Licet”’, 
4 May, 1256). These four orders are called by canon- 
ists the quatuor ordines mendicantes de iure communi. 
The Fourth Lateran Council (“De relig. dom.’’, III, 
tit. xxxvi, c. ix) had forbidden in 1215 the foundation 
of any new religious orders. In face of this prohibi- 
tion a sufficient number of new congregations, espe- 
cially of mendicants, had sprung up to attract the 
attention of the Second Council of Lyons. In canon 
xxiil, the council, while specially exempting the four 
mendicant orders above mentioned, condemns all 
other mendicant orders then existing to immediate or 
to gradual extinction. All orders established since the 
Council of Lateran, and not approved by the Holy See, 
were to be dissolved at once. Those since established 
with such approval were forbidden to receive new 
members. e illustrious order of Servites, founded 
in 1233 and approved by Alexander IV in 1256 (Const. 
“Deo grata’ M happily survived this condemnation. 
Concerning the four greater orders, the council con- 
cludes: “Be it understood, however, that we do not 
conceive of the extension of this constitution to the 
Orders of Friars Preachers and of Friars Minor, whose 
evident service to the universal Church is sufficient 
approval. As for the Hermits of St. Augustine and 
ae Order of Carmelites, whose foundation preceded 
the said Council (Fourth Lateran), we wish them to 
remain as solidly established as heretofore’’ (Lib. III, 
tit. xvii, c. un.,in VI). The importance of the orders 
thus singled out and exempted was afterwards still 
further emphasized by the insertion of this canon into 
the “Corpus Juris”’ in the ‘‘ Liber Sextus” of Boniface 


The so-styled lesser orders, of which the followin 
are to-day the most flourishing, were founded an 
= ba at various subsequent periods: the Minims 

1474); the Third Order Regular of St. Francis (1521); 
the Capuchins—as constituting a different branch of 
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the Franciscan Order—(1525); the Discalced Car- 

melites—as constituting a distinct branch of the 

Carmelites—(1568) ; the Discalced Trinitarians (1599) ; 

7a Order of Penance, known in Italy as the Scalzetti 
1781). 

REIFFENSTUEL, SCHMALZGRUEBER, and other writers on ti- 
tles xxxi and xxxvi of Bk. III of the Decretals of Gregory [X; 
Ferraris, Bibliotheca: Relig. Regulares (Rome, 1885-96), I, 
24; Suarnz, De Virtute et Statu Religionis (Mainz, 1604), pt. II, 
tract. ix; Barsosa, Juris Eccl. Universi (Lyons, 1699), I, ec. 
xli, n. 207; Vermerrscn, De Relig. Inst. et Personis (2nd ed., 
Bruges, 1907), I, 38; Wernz, Jus Decretal. (Rome, 1908), III, 
pt. II, 262 ; HermpucueEr, Die Orden und Kongregationen (2nd 
ed., Paderborn, 1907), I, 39; also popular works, with plates show- 
ing the different religious habits, such as MALLESON AND TUKER, 
Handbook to Christian and Ecclesiastical Rome, III (London, 
1900); Sreetn, Monasteries and Religious Houses in Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland (London, 1903). Hixyor, Hist. des ordres re- 
ligieux (Paris, 1714-19); republished by Miene as Dict. des 
ordres religieux (Paris, 1847-59). 

GREGORY CLEARY. 


Friars Minor, Orprr or.—This subject may be 
conveniently considered under the following heads: 
I. General History of the Order; A. First Period 
(1209-1517) ; B. Second Period (1517-1909) ; II. 
The Reform Parties; A. First Period (1226-1517); 
B. Second Period (1517-1897); (1) The Discalced; 
(2) The Reformati; (3) The Recollects, including a 
survey of the history of the Franciscans in the North, 
especially in Great Britain and Ireland (America is 
treated in a separate article); III. Statistics of the 
Order (1260-1909); IV. The Various Names of the 
Friars Minor; V. The Habit; VI. The Constitution 
of the Order; VII. General Sphere of the Order’s 
Activity; VIII. The Preaching Activity of the Order; 
IX. Influence of the Order on the Liturgy and Reli- 
gious Devotions; X. Franciscan Missions; XI. 
Cultivation of the Sciences; XII. Saints and Beati 
of the Order. 

I. GeneraL History oF THE OrpEer.—A. First 
Period (1209-1517).—Having gathered about twelve 
disciples around him (1207-08), St. Francis of Assisi 
appeared before Innocent III, who, after some hesita- 
tion, gave verbal sanction to the Franciscan Rule. 
Thus was legally founded the Order of Friars Minor 
(Ordo Fratrum Minorum), the precise date being, 
according to an ancient tradition in the order, 16 Ace 
1209. His friars having rapidly increased in number 
and spread over various districts of Italy, St. Francis 
appointed, in 1217, provincial ministers (ministri pro- 
vinciales), and sent his disciples farther afield. At 
the general chapter of 1219 these missions were re- 
newed and other friars dispatched to the East, to Hun- 
gary, to France, and to Spain. Francis himself 
visited Egypt and the East, but the innovations in- 
troduced “licin his absence by some of the friars 
caused his speedy return in 1220. In the same year 
he resigned the office of general of the order, which he 
entrusted first to Peter of Cattaneo, on whose early 
death (10 March, 1221) he appointed Elias of Cortona. 
Francis, however, retained a certain supreme direction 
of the order until his death on 3 October, 1226. 

Elias of Cortona, as the vicar of Francis, summoned 
the regular Pentecost chapter for the following year, 
and on 29 May, 1227, Giovanni Parenti, a jurist, was 
chosen as first successor of St. Francis and first minis- 
ter-general. He has often been regarded as a native 
of Florence, but probably came from the neighbour- 
hood of Rome. Gregory IX employed the new gen- 
eral on political missions at Florence and Rome, 
authorized the Minorites to lay out their own ceme- 
teries (26 July, 1227), and charged them with the 
direction and maintenance of the Poor Clares (1 De- 
cember, 1227). In 1228 and the succeeding years, 
Elias of Cortona laboured zealously at the construc- 
tion of a church to be dedicated to Francis of Assisi, 
who was canonized by Gregory IX on 16 July, 1228. 
On the day following the pope himself laid the founda- 
tion stone of this church at Assisi destined to receive 
the body of St. Francis, and he shortly afterwards 
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entrusted to Thomas of Celano the task of besos tas 
biography of the saint, which he confirmed on 25 Feb- 
ruary, 1229. The translation of the saint’s body from 
the church of San Giorgio to the new basilica took 
place on 22 May, 1230, three days before the appointed 
time, and Elias of Cortona, possibly fearing some dis- 
turbance, took possession of the body, with the assist- 
ance of the civic authorities, and buried it in the 
church, where it was discovered in 1818. Elias was 
censured and punished for this action in the Bull of 16 
June, 1230. The usual general chapter was held about 
the same date, and on 28 September, 1230, the Bull 
“Quo elongati’’ was issued, dealing with the Testa- 
ment of St. Francis aad certain points in the Rule of 
1223. Elias meanwhile devoted all his energy to the 
completion of the ificent church (or rather 
double church) of S. Francesco, which stands on the 
slope of a hill in the western portion of Assisi, and of 
the adjacent monastery with its massive pillars and 
arcades. His election as general in 1232 gave him 
freer scope, and enabled him to realize the successful 
issue of his plans. As a politician, Elias certainly 
possessed genius. His character, however, was too 
ostentatious and worldly, and, though under his rule 
the order developed externally and its missions and 
studies were promoted, still in consequence of his ab- 
solutism, exercised now with haughty bearing and 
again through reckless visitors, there arose in the order 
an antagonism to his government, in which the Pa- 
risian masters of theology and the German and English 
provinces played the most as inent part. Unable 
to stem this opposition, Elias was deposed, with 
Gregory IX’s approval, by the Chapter of Rome 
(1239), and the hitherto undefined rights and almost 
absolute authority of the general in matters of income 
and i page ote for the order were considerably re- 
stricted. Elias threw in his lot with Frederick II 
(Hohenstaufen), was excommunicated in co: uence 
and died on 22 April, 1253. Albert of Pisa, who had 
previously been provincial of Germany and Hungary, 
was chosen at the chapter of 1239 to succeed Elias, but 
died shortly afterwards (23 January, 1240). On All 
Saints’ Day, 1240, the chapter again met and elected 
Haymo of Faversham, a learned and zealous English 
Franciscan, who had been sent by Gregory IX (1234) 
to Constantinople to promote the reunion of the 
Schismatic Greeks with the Apostolic See. Haymo, 
who, with Alexander of Hales had taken part in the 
movement against Elias, was zealous in his visitation 
of the various houses of the order. He held the Pro- 
vincial Chapter of Saxonia at Aldenburg on 29 Se 

tember, 1242, and, at the request of Gregory IX, 
Pleas the rubrics to the Roman Breviary and the 

issal. 

After Haymo’s death in 1244 the General Chapter 
of Genoa elected Crescenzio Grizzi of Jesi (1245-47) to 
succeed him. Crescenzio instituted an investigation 
of the life and miracles of St. Francis and other Minor- 
ites, and authorized Thomas of Celano to write the 
“Legenda secunda 8. Francisci”’, based on the infor- 
mation (Legenda trium Sociorum) supplied to the 
general by dies companions of the saint (Tres Socii, 
i.e. Leo, Angelus, and Rufinus). From this period also 
dates the “Dialogus de Vitis Sanctorum Fratrum 
Minorum”’, This general also opposed vigorously the 
separationist and particularistic tendencies of some 
seventy-two of the brothers. The town of Assisi 
asked for him as its bishop, but the request was not 
granted by Innocent IV, who, on 29 April, 1252, ap- 
pom him Bishop of Jesi, in the March of Ancona, 

is native town. John of Parma, who succeeded to 
the generalship (1247-57), belonged to the more rigor- 
ous party in the order. He was most diligent in visit- 
ing in person the various houses of the order. It was 
during this period that Thomas of Celano wrote his 
“Tractatus de Miraculis’. On 11 August, 1253, 


Clare of Assisi died, and was canonized by Alexander 
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IV on 26 September, 1255. On 25 May, 1253, a 
month after death of the excommunicated Elias, 
Innocent consecrated the upper church of S. Francesco. 
John of Parma unfortunately shared the yptic 
views and fancies of the Joachimites, or followers of 
Joachim of Floris, who had many votaries in the 
order, and was consequently not a little compromised 
when Alexander IV (4 November, 1255) solemnly 
condemned the “Liber introductorius’’, a collecti 
of the writings of Joachim of Floris with an extrava- 
gant introduction, which had been published at Paris. 
This work has often been falsely ascribed to the gen- 
eral himself. Its real author was Gerardo di Borgo 
S.Donnino, who thus furnished a very dangerous 
weapon against the order to the professors of the secu- 
lar clergy, jealous of the success of the Minorites at the 
University of Paris. The chapter convened in the 
Ara Coli monastery at Rome forced John of Parma to 
abdicate his office (1257), and, on his recommendation, 
chose as his successor St. Bonaventure from Bagnorea. 
John was then summoned to answer for his Joachim- 
ism before a court presided over by the new general 
and the cardinal-protector, and would have been con- 
demned but for the letter of Cardinal Ottoboni, after- 
wards Adrian V. He uently withdrew to the 
hermitage of Greccio, left it (1289) at the command of 
the pope to proceed to Greece, but died an aged, 
broken man at Camerino on 20 March, 1289. 

St. Bonaventure (q. v.), a learned and zealous relig- 


ious, devoted all his energy to the government of the 
order. He strenuously advocated the manifold duties 
thrust upon the order during its historical develop- 


ment—the labour in the care of souls, learned pur- 
suits, employment of friars in the service of the popes 
and temporal rulers, the institution of large monas- 
teries, and the preservation of the privileges of the 
order—being convinced that such a direction of the 
activities of the members would prove most beneficial 
to the Church and the cause of Christianity. The 
Spirituals accused Bonaventure of laxity; yet he 
laboured earnestly to secure the exact observance of 
the rule, and energetically denounced the abuses 
which had crept into the order, condemning them 
repeatedly in his encyclical letters. In accordance 
with the rule, he held a general chapter every three 

ears: at Narbonne in 1260, at Pisa in 1263, at Paris 
in 1266, at Assisi in 1269, and at Lyons in 1274, on the 
occasion of the general council. He made most of the 
visitations to the different convents in person, and 
was a zealous preacher. The Chapter of Narbonne 
(1260) promulgated the statutes of the order known as 
the “Constitutiones Narbonenses’’, the letter and 
spirit of which exercised a deep and enduring influence 
on the Franciscan Order. Although the entire code 
did not remain long in force, many of the provisions 
were retained and served as a model for the later 
constitutions. 

Even before the death of Bonaventure, during one 
of the sessions of the council (15 July, 1274), the 
Chapter of Lyons had chosen as his successor Jerome 
of Ascoli, who was expected by the council with the 
ambassadors of the Greek Church. He arrived, and 
the reunion of the churches was effected. Jerome 
was sent back by Innocent V_as nuncio to Constan- 
tinople in May, 1276, but had only reached Ancona 
when the pope died (21 July, 1276). John XXI 
(1276-77) em ree Jerome (October, 1276) and 
John of Verce eneral of the Dominicans, as media- 
tors in the war between Philip III of France and 
Alfonso X of Castile. This em! occupied both 
ae gp till March, 1279, altho erome was pre- 
erred to the cardinalate on 12 


Chapter: of Ames, a6 whic Bonagra: 
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ae Jerome later occupied the Chair of Peter as 
icholas IV (15 February, 1288-4 April, 1292). 
Bonagratia conducted a deputation from the chapter 
before Nicholas III, who was then staying at Soriano, 
itioned for a cardinal-protector. The pope, 
who himself been protector, appointed his nephew 
Matteo Orsini. The general also asked for a defini- 
tion of the rule, which the pope, after personal con- 
sultation with cardinals and the theologians of the 
order, issued in the “ Exiit qui seminat”’ of 14 August, 
1279. In this the order’s complete renunciation of 
property in communi was in confirmed, and all 
ie rty given to the brothers was vested in the 
oly See, unless the donor wished to retain his title. 
All moneys were to be held in trust by the nuntit, or 
spiritual friends, for the friars, who could however 
raise no claim tothem. The purchase of goods could 
take place only through procurators appointed by the 
meeenct aif the cardinal-protector in his name. 

Bull of Martin IV “Ad fructus uberes” (13 
December, 1281) defined the relations of the mendi- 
cants to the secular clergy. The mendicant orders 
had long been exempt from the jurisdiction of the 
bishop, and enjoyed (as distinguished from the secular 
clergy) unrestricted freedom to preach and hear con- 
fessions in the churches connected with their monas- 
teries. This had led to endless friction and open 
quarrels between the two divisions of the clergy, and, 
although Martin IV granted no new privileges to the 
mendicants, the strife now broke out with increased 
violence, chiefly in France and in a particular manner 
at Paris. Berne VIII adjusted their relations in the 
Bull “Super cathedram” of 18 February, 1300, grant- 
ing the mendicants freedom to preach in their own 
churches and in public places, but not at the time 
when the prelate of the district was preaching. For 
the hearing of confessions, the mendicants were to 
submit suitable candidates to the bishop in office, and 
obtain his sanction. The faithful were left free in 
regard to funerals, but, should they take place in the 
ehurch of a cloister, the quarta junerum was to be 

iven to the parish priest. Benedict XI abrogated 
this at, but Clement V eee it (1312). 
Especi conspicuous among the later contentions 
over ie exiviloges of the mendicants were those 
eaused by John of Poliaco, a master of theology of 
Paris (1320), and by Richard aga , Archbishop of 
Armagh - 1516 the Fifth Council of the 
Lateran dealt with this question, which was defini- 
tively settled by the Council of Trent. 

In the Bull “Exultantes” of 18 January, 1283, 
Martin IV instituted the syndici A postolict. is was 
the name given to the men appointed by the ministers 
and ¢ ians to receive in the name of the Holy See 
the alms given to the Franciscans, and to pay it out 

again at their uest. The syndici consequently 
replaced the nuntii and procurators. All these regu- 
lations were necessary in co uence of the rule of 
poverty, the literal and unconditional observance of 
which was rendered impossible by the great expansion 
of the order, by its pursuit of learning, and the accu- 
mulated property of the large cloisters in the towns. 
The appointment of these trustees, however, was 
neither subversive of nor an evasion of the rule, but 
rather the proper observance of its percees under the 
altered conditions of the time. Under Bonagratia 
_ (1279-83) and his immediate successors Arlotto da 
Prato (1285-86), and Matthew of Acquasparta (1287— 
_ 89), alearned theologian and philosopher who became 

cardinal in 1288 a pas pe notable service to the 
_ Church, the Spiritual movement broke out in the 

Province of Ancona, under the leadership of Pietro 
Giovanni Olivi, who, after the General Chapter of 
rasburg (1282), caused the order considerable 
The general, Raimondo Gaufredi (Geoffroy) 
nce (1289-93), favoured the Spirituals and 
the lax interpretations of the Community, 
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i.e. the majority of the order who opposed the minor- 
ity, termed Spirituals or Zelanti. Raimondo even 
ventured to revise the general constitutions at the 
General Chapter of Paris in 1292, whereupon, having 
refused the Bishopric of Padua offered him by Boni- 
face VIII, he was compelled by the pope to resign his 
office. Giovanni Minio of Muravalle, in the March of 
Ancona, a master of theology, was elected general by 
the eee of Anagni (1294), and although created 
Cardinal-Bishop of Porto (Portuensis) in 1302, con- 
tinued to govern the order until Gonzdlvez of Valleboa 
(1304-13), Provincial of Santiago, Spain, was elected 
to succeed him by the Chapter of Assisi. 

Tn his encyclical of 1302, Giovanni Minio had incul- 
cated the rule of poverty, and forbidden both the 
accumulation of poe, and vested incomes. Gon- 
zélvez followed the same policy (12 February, 1310), 
and the Chapter of Padua (1310) made the precept 
still more rigorous by enjoining the “simple use” 
(usus pauper) and withdrawing the right of voting at 
the chapter from convents which did not adopt it. 
The usus pauper had indeed been a source of con- 
tention from 1290, especially in Provence, where some 
denied that it was binding on the order. These dis- 
sensions led to the Magna Disputatio at Avignon 
(1310-12), to which Clement V summoned the leaders 
of the Spirituals and of the Community or Relaxati. 
Clement laid the strife by his Bull and Decretal 
“Exivi de Paradiso”, issued at the third and last 
session of the Council of Vienne, 5 May, 1312. The 
prescriptions contained in the Franciscan Rule were 
divided into those which bound under pain of mortal, 
and those which bound under pain of venial, sin. 
Those enjoining the renunciation of property and the 
adoption of poverty were retained: the Franciscans 
were entitled only to the wsus (use) of the goods given 
to them, and wherever the rule ge it, only to 
the usus pauper or arctus (simple use). All matters 
concerning the Franciscan habit, and the store- 
houses and cellars allowed in cases of necessity, were 
referred to the discretion of the superiors of the order. 

The Spirituals of Provence and Tuscany, however, 
were not yet placated. At the General Chapter of 
Barcelona (1313), a Parisian master of theology, 
Alexander of Alessandria (Lombardy), was chosen to 
succeed Gonzdlvez, but died in October, 1314. The 
General Chapter of Naples (1316) elected Michael of 
Cesena, a moderate Conventual. The commission 
appointed by this chapter altered the general statutes 
on several points (called the third revision), and 
Michael in an encyclical insisted upon the observance 
of the rule of poverty. The Spirituals immediately 
afterwards rekindled the property strife, but John 
XXII interdicted and suppressed their peculiar 
notions by the Constitution “Quorumdam exigit’’ 
(7 October, 1317), thus completely restoring the 
official unity of the order. In 1321, however, the 
so-called theoretical discussion on poverty broke out, 
the inquisitor, John of Belna, a Dominican, having 
taken exception to the statement that Christ and the 
Apostles po: Sorry. neither in communi nor 
in specialt (i.e. neither in common nor individually). 
The ensuing strife degenerated into a fierce scholastic 
disputation between the Franciscans and the Domin- 
icans, and, as the pope favoured the views of the 
latter, a very oe crisis seemed to threaten the 
Minorites. By the Constitution “Ad conditorem 
canonum” (8 December, 1322) John X XII renounced 
the title of the Church to all the possessions of the 
Friars Minor, and restored the ownership to the order. 
This action, contrary to the practice and expressed 
sentiments of his predecessors, placed the Minorites on 
sieda the same footing as the other orders, and was 
a harsh provision for an order which had laboured so 
untiringly in the interests of the Church. In man 
other ways, however, John fostered the order. It wi 
thus be readily understood why the members inclined 
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to laxity jomed the disaffected party, leaving but few 
advocates of John’s regulations. To the dissenting 
party belonged Gerardus Odonis (1329-42), the 
general, whose election at Paris in 1329 John had 
secured in the place of his powerful opponent Michael 
of Cesena. Odonis, however, was supported only by 
the minority of the order in his efforts to effect the 
abolition of the rule of poverty. The deposed general 
and his followers, the Michaelites (ef. FRATICELLI), 
were disavowed by the General Chapter of Paris, and 
the order remained faithful to the Holy See. The 
constitutions prescribed by Benedict XII, John’s 
successor, in his Bull of 28 November, 1336, and 
imposed on the order by the Chapter of Cahors (hence 
the name “Constitutiones Catarcenses” or “Bene- 
dictinz’”’), contained not a single reference to the rule 
of poverty. Benedict died in 1342, and on the pre- 
ferment of Gerardus Odonis to the Patriarchate of 
Antioch, Fortanerio Vassalli was chosen general 
(1343-47). 

Under Guillaume Farinier (1348-57) the Chapter of 
Marseilles resolved to revive the old statutes, a purpose 
which was realized in the general constitutions pro- 
mulgated by the General Chapter of Assisi in 1354 
(“Constitutiones Farinerie” or “Guilelmi’”’). This 
code was based on the “Constitutiones Narbonenses”’ 
(1260), and the Bulls “Exiit” and “Exivi”, but the 
edicts of John XXII, being promulgated by the pope 
over and above the chapter, still continued in force. 
The great majority of the friars accommodated 
themselves to these regulations and undertook the 
care and proprietorship of their goods, which they 
entrusted to fratres procuratores elected from among 
themselves. The protracted strife of the deposed 
general (Michael of Cesena) with the pope, in which 
the general was supported with conspicuous learning 
by some of the leading members of the order and 
encouraged by the German Emperor Louis IV (the 
Bavarian), for reasons of secular and ecclesiastical 
polity, gave great and irresistible impulse to laxity in 
the order, and prejudiced the founder’s ideal. It was 
John XXII who had introduced Conventualism in the 
later sense of the word, that is, community of goods, 
income and property as in other religious orders, in 
contradiction to Observantism or the strict obser- 
vance of the rule, a movement now strong within the 
order, according to which the members were to hold 
no property 7m communi and renounce all vested in- 
comes and accumulation of goods. The Bull “Ad 
conditorem’’, so significant in the history of the order, 
was only withdrawn 1 November, 1428, by Martin V. 

Meanwhile the development of Conventualism had 
been fostered in many ways. In 1348 the Black 
Death swept devastatingly over Europe, emptying 
town and cloister. The wealth of the order increased 
rapidly, and thousands of new brothers were admitted 
without sufficiently close examination into their eligi- 
bility. The liberality of the faithful was also, if not a 
source of danger for the Minorites, at least a constant 
incitement to depart to some extent from the rule of 
poverty. This liberality showed itself mainly in gifts 
of real property, for example in endowments for 
prayers for the dead, which were then usually founded 
with real estate. In the fourteenth century also be- 
gan the land wars and feuds (e. g. the Hundred Years 
War in France), which relaxed every bond of disei- 
pline and good order. The current feelings of an- 
archic irresponsibility were also encouraged by’ the 
Great Western Schism, during which men quarrelled 
not only concerning obedience to the papacy, to 
which there were three claimants since the Council of 
Pisa, but also concerning obedience to the generals of 
the order, whose number tallied with the number of 
the popes. 

Guillaume Farinier was named cardinal in 1356, but 
continued to govern the order until the election of 
Jean Bouchier (de Buco) in 1357. John having died 
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in 1358, Mark of Viterbo was chosen to succeed him 
(1359-66), it being deemed desirable to elect an Ital- 
ian, the preceding four generals having been French. 
Mark was raised to the cardinalate in 1366, and was 
succeeded by Thomas of Farignano (1367-72), who 
became Patriarch of Grado in 1372, and cardinal in 
1378. Leonardo Rossi of Giffone (1373-78) succeeded 
Thomas as general, and supported Clement VII dur- 
ing the schism. This action gave umbrage to Urban 
VI, who deposed him and named Ludovico Donato his 
successor. Ludovico was also chosen in 1379 by the 
General Chapter of Gran in Hungary, at which, how- 
ever, only twelve provinces were represented, was 
named cardinal in 1381, but was executed in 1385 with 
some other cardinals for participating in a ponsplsey 
against Urban VI. His third successor, Enrico Al- 
fieri (1387-1405), could only bewail the privileges 
subversive of discipline, by means of which the claim- 
ants to the papacy sought to bind their supporters 
more closely to themselves. Alfieri’s successor, An- 
tonio de Pireto (1405-21), gave his allegiance to the 
Council of Pisa and Alexander V (1409-10). Alex- 
ander (Pietro Philargi of Crete) had been Archbishop 
of Milan and a member of the Franciscan Order, and 
was therefore supported by the majority of the order. 
Indignant at this conduct, Gregory XII named An- 
tonio da Cascia general (1410-15), a man of no great 
importance. With the election of Martin V (1417— 
31) by the Council of Constance, unity was restored 
in the order, which was then in a state of the great- 
est confusion. i 

The Observance (Regularis Observantia) had mean- 
while prepared the ground for a regeneration of the 
order. At first no uniform movement, but varying in 
different lands, it was given a definite character by St. 
Bernardine of Siena (q. v.) and St. John Capistran 
(q. v.). In Italy as early as 1334, Giovanni de Valle 
had begun at San Bartolomeo de Brugliano, near Fo- 
ligno, to live in exact accordance with the rule but 
without that exemption from the order, which was 
later forbidden by Clement VI in 1343. It is worthy 
of notice that Clement, in 1350, granted this exemp- 
tion to the lay brother Gentile da Spoleto, a compan- 
ion of Giovanni, but Gentile gathered together such a 
disorderly rabble, including some of the heretical 
Fraticelli, that the privilege was withdrawn (1354), he 
was expelled from the order (1355), and cast into 
prison. Amongst his faithful adherents was Paoluc- 
cio Vagnozzi of Trinci, who was allowed by the general 
to return to Brugliano in 1368. As a protection 
against the snakes so numerous in the districts, 
wooden slippers (calepodia, zoccoli) were worn by the 
brothers, and, as their use continued in the order, the 
Observants were long known as the Zoccolanti or ligni- 
pedes. In 1373 Paoluccio’s followers occupied ten 
small houses in Umbria, to which was soon added San 
Damiano at Assisi. They were supported by Gregory 
XI, and also, after some hesitation, by the superiors of 
the order. In 1388, Enrico Alfieri, the general, ap- 
pointed Paoluccro commissary general of his followers, 
whom he allowed to be sent into all the districts of 
Italy as an incentive to the rest of the order. Paoluc- 
cio died on 17 September, 1390, and was succeeded 
by John of Stroncone (d. 1418). In 1414, this reform 
possessed thirty-four houses, to which the Porziuncola 
was added in 1514. 

In the fourteenth century there were three Spanish 
provinces: that of Portugal (alsocalled Santiago), that 
of Castile, and that of Aragon. Although houses of 
the reformers in which the rule was rigidly observed 


existed in each of these provinces about 1400, there | 


does not appear to have been any connexion between 
the reforms of each provinee—much less between these 
reforms and the Italian Observance—and consequently 
the part played by Peter of Villacreces in Silos and 
Aguilera has been greatly exaggerated. 

Independent also was the Reform or Observance in 
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France, which had its inception in 1358 (or more 
accurately in 1388) in the cloister at Mirabeau in the 
i hage of Touraine, and thence spread through 

urgundy, Touraine, and Franconia. In 1407 Bene- 
dict XIII exempted them from all jurisdiction of the 
provincials, and on 13 May, 1408, gave them a vicar- 
general in the person of Thomas de Curte. In 1414 
about two hundred of their number addressed a 
petition to the Council of Constance, which thereupon 
granted to the friars of the stricta observantia regularis 
a special provincial vicar in every province, and a 
vicar-general over all, Nicolas Rodolphe being the 
first to fill the last-mentioned office. Angelo Salvetti, 
general of the order (1421-24), viewed these changes 
with marked disfavour, but Martin V’s protection 
prevented him from taking any steps to defeat, their 
aim. Far more opposed was Salvetti’s successor, 
Antonio de Massa (1424-30). The ranks of the 
Observants increased rapidly in France and Spain in 
consequence of the exemption. The Italian branch, 
however, refused to avail themselves of any exemp- 
tion from the usual superiors, the provincial and the 
general. 

In Germany the Observance appeared about 1420 
in the province of Cologne at the monastery of Gouda 
(1418), in the province of Saxony in the Mark of 
Brandenburg (1425); in the upper German province 
first at the Heidelberg monastery (1426). Cloisters 
of the Observants already existed in Bosnia, Russia, 
Hungary, and even in Tatary. In 1430 Martin V 
(1417-31) summoned the whole order, Observants and 
Conventuals, to the General Chapter of Assisi (1430), 
“in order that our desire for a general reform of the 
order may be fulfilled’. William of Casale (1430-42) 
was elected general, but the intellectual leader of 
Assisi was St. John Capistran. The statutes promul- 
gated by this chapter are called the “Constitutiones 
Martinianz” fromthe name of the pope. They can- 
celled the offices of general and provincial vicars of the 
Observants and introduced a scheme for the general 
reform of the order. All present at the chapter had 
bound themselves on oath to carry out its decisions, 
but six weeks later (27 July, 1430) the general was 
released from his oath and obtained from Martin V 
the Brief “Ad statum” (23 August, 1430), which 
allowed the Conventuals to hold property like all 
other orders. This Brief constituted the Magna 
Charta of the Conventuals, and henceforth any reform 
of the order on the lines of the rule was out of the 
question. 

The strife between the Observants and the Con- 
ventuals now broke out with such increased fury that 
even St. John Capistran laboured for a division of the 
order, which was however still longer opposed by St. 
Bernardine of Siena. Additional bitterness was lent 
to the strife when in many instances princes and 
towns forcibly withdrew the ancient Franciscan 
monasteries from the Conventuals and turned them 
over to the Observants. In 1438 the general of the 
order named St. Bernardine of Siena, first Vicar- 
General of the Italian Observants, an office in which 
Bernardine was succeeded by St. John Capistran in 
1441, At the General Chapter of Padua (1443), Albert 
Berdini of Sarteano (q.v.),an Observant, would have 
been chosen general in accordance with the papal wish 
had not his election been opposed by St. Bernardine. 
Antonio de Rusconibus (1443-50) was accordingly 
elected, and, until the separation in 1517, no Obser- 
vant held the office of general. In 1443 Antonio 
appointed two vicars-general to direct the Observants 
—for the cismontane family (i. e. for Italy, the East, 
Austria-Hungary, and Poland) St. John Capistran, 
and for the ultramontane (all other countries, includ- 
ing afterwards America) Jean Perioche of Maubert. 
By the so-called Separation Bull of Eugene IV, “Ut 
sacra ordinis minorum”’ (11 January, 1446), outlined 
by St. John Capistran, the office of the vicar-general 
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of the Observants was declared permanent, and made 
practically independent of the minister general of the 
order, but the Observants might not hold a general 
chapter separate from the rest of the order. After 
the canonization in 1450 of Bernardine of Siena (d. 
1444), the first saint of the Observants, John Capis- 
tran with the assistance of the zealous cardinal, 
Nicholas of Cusa (d. 1464), extended the Observance 
so greatly in Germany, that he could henceforth dis- 
regard the attacks of the lax and time-serving sections 
of the order. At the Chapter of Barcelona, in 1451, 
the so-called “Statuta Barchinonensia’”’ were promul- 
gated. Though somewhat modified these continued 
in force for centuries in the ultramontane family. 

The compromise essayed by St. James of the March 
in 1455 was inherently hopeless, although it granted 
to the vicars of the Observants active voting power at 
the general chapters. On this compromise was based 
the “Bulla concordix” of Callistus III (2 February, 
1456), which Pius II withdrew (11 October, 1458). 
The Chapter of Perugia (1464) elected as general 
Francesco della Rovere (1464-69), who was elevated 
to the cardinalate in 1468, and later elected pope 
under the title of Sixtus IV (1471-84). Sixtus 
granted various privileges to the Franciscans in his 
Bull “Mare magnum” (1474) and his “Bulla aurea” 
(1479), but was rather more kindly disposed towards 
the Conventuals, to whom he had belonged. The 
generals Francesco Nanni (1475-99), to whom Sixtus 
gave the sobriquet of Samson to signalize his victory 
in a disputation on the Immaculate Conception, and 
Egidio Delfini (1500-06) displayed a strong bias in 
favour of the reform of the Conventuals, Egidio using 
as his plea the so-called “ Constitutiones Alexandrinx”’ 
sanctioned by Alexander VI in 1501. His zeal was 
far surpassed in Spain by that of the powerful Minorite, 
Francisco Ximenes de los Cisneros, who expelled 
from the cloisters all Conventuals opposed to the 
reform. At Paris, Delfini won the large house of 
studies to the side of the reformers. The Capitulum 

eneralissimum at Rome in 1506 was expected to 

ring about the union of the various branches, but 
the proposed plan did not find acceptance, and the 
statutes, drawn up by the chapter and published in 
1508 under the title “Statuta Tuli Il’, could not 
bridge the chasm separating the parties. After long 
deliberations had taken place under generals Rainaldo 
Graziani (1506-09), Philip of Bagnacavallo (1509- 
11), and Bernardino Prato da Chieri (1513-17), the 
last general of the united order, Leo X summoned on 
11 July, 1516, a capitulwm generalissimum to meet at 
Rome on the feast of Pentecost (31 May), 1517. This 
chapter first suppressed all the reformed congrega- 
tions and annexed them to the Observants; declared 
the Observants an independent order, the true Order 
of St. Francis, and separated them completely from 
the Conventuals. The General of the Observants 
received the title of Minister Generalis totius ordinis 
Fratrum Minorum, with or without the addition 
regularis Observantie, and was entrusted with the 
ancient seal of the order. His period of office was 
limited to six years, and he was to be chosen alter- 
nately from the familia cismontana and the familia 
ultramontana—a regulation which has not been 
observed. For the other family a Commissarius 
generalis is always elected. In processions, etc., the 
Observants take precedence of the Conventuals. 

B. Second Period (1517-1909). —Christoforo Numai 
of Friuli was elected first General of the Reformed 
Order of Franciscans (Ordo Fratrum Minorum), but 
was raised a month later to the cardinalate. Francesco 
Lichetto (1518-20) was chosen as his successor by the 
Chapter of Lyons (1518), where the deliberations 
centred around the necessary rearrangement of the 
order in provinces and the promulgation of new 
general constitutions, which were based on the statutes 
of Barcelona (1451, cf. supra). Lichetto and his 
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successors—Paul of Soncino (1520-23), who died in 
1523, and Francisco de Angelis Quifiones (1523-28), 
a Spaniard, diligently devoted themselves to estab- 
lishing the Observance on a firm basis. Quifiones was 
named cardinal in 1528, and the new general, Paolo 
Pisotti (1529-33), unfortunately disregarding the 
ideal of his predecessors and failing entirely to grasp 
the significance of the reforms afoot at the time (for 
example that of the Capuchins), was deposed in 1533. 
In 1547 the Chapter of Assisi prescribed grey as the 
colour of the Franciscan habit, in accordance with 
the custom of the Observants, and forbade the wear- 
ing of beards. At the General Chapter of Salamanca 
(1554), Clemente Dolera of Moneglia, the general in 
office, promulgated new statutes for the cismontane 
family. On the preferment of Clemente to the 
cardinalate in 1557, Francesco Zamora, his successor 
(1559-65), defended at the Council of Trent the 
order’s rule of poverty, which was then sanctioned by 
the council for the Observants and Capuchins. Under 
Luigi Pozzo (Puteus), the next general (1565-71), the 
Spanish Conventuals were united with the Observants 
by command of the pope, and a general reunion of the 
separated branches of the order seemed imminent. 
The two succeeding generals, Christophe de Cheffon- 
taines, a Frenchman (1571-79), and Francisco Gon- 
zaga (1579-87), laboured industriously for the rigorous 
observance and the rule of poverty, which was rather 
loosely interpreted, especially in France. Gonzaga 
reformed the great convent of studies at Paris and, 
in 1581, was appointed, in opposition to his wishes, 
Bishop of Cefali (Sicily) and afterwards of Mantua, 
where he died in the odour of sanctity, in 1620. The 
process for his beatification is pending at Rome. 
Francis of Toulouse (1587-93) and Bonaventura 
Secusi of Caltagirone (Sicily, 1593-1600) were em- 
ployed frequently on embassies by the popes, and 
revised the constitutions of the order, in which, how- 
ever, the alterations were too frequent. Finally at 
the Chapter of Segovia in 1621, the minister general, 
Benignus of Genoa (1618-25), approved the “Statuta 
Segoviensia” for the ultramontane family, with 
suitable additions both for the French and for the 
German-Belgian nation. Thereafter the latter nation 
adhered most perseveringly to the principles of these 
statutes; that their consistency in this respect has 
proved a source of prosperity, vigour, and inner 
strength is universally known. 

About this period the so-called Counter-Reforma- 
tion was bursting into vigorous life in the North, and 
the order entered on a new period of strenuous vitality. 
The Reformation had dealt a terrible blow to the 
Franciscans in these parts, annihilating in many 
instances entire provinces. Supported now by the 
emperor and the Catholic princes, they advanced to 
regain their old position and to found new cloisters, 
from which they could minister to their flocks. To 
bring into subjection the four rather lax French 
provinces which were known as the Provincie con- 
jederate and were thenceforward always too much 
inclined to shelter themselves behind the government, 
the general, Bernardine of Sena (Portugal, 1625-33), 
obtained from Urban VIII the Bull of 1 Soisien 1625. 
The French, indeed, justly complained that the 
general of the order was always chosen from Italy or 
from Spain. The privilege usurped by the Spanish 
kings, of exertinga certain influence in the election and 
indeed securing that the general should be alternately 
a Spaniard and an Italian (but one from the Crown 
lands of Spain), was in contradiction to all Franciscan 
statutes and laws. The Spanish generals, further- 
more, resided usually at Madrid, instead of at Rome, 
and most of the higher offices were occupied by Span- 
iards—an anomalous situation which aroused great 
resentment amongst the friars of other nations, 
especially France and in Italy, and continued until 
1834. This introduction of national politics into the 
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government of the order proved as noxious to the 
interests of the Friars Minor as the established 
churches of the eighteenth century did to the cause of 
Christianity. 

Generals Juan Merinero of Madrid (1639-45), 
Giovanni Mazzara of Naples (1645-48), and Pedro 
Manero (1651-55) tried without success to give defi- 
nite statutes to the cismontane family, whilethe “Con- 
stitutiones Sambucane”’, drawn up by General 
Michele Buongiorno of Sambuca (1658-64) at the 
order of the general chapter, did not remain long in 
force. Ildefonso Salizanes (1664-70) and Francesco 
Maria Rhini (1670-74) were both raised to the episco- 
pate. José Ximenes Samaniego (1676-82) zealously 
eradicated abuses which had crept into the order, 
especially in Spain and France, a died as Bishop of 
Placencia in Spain (1692). Ildefonso Biezma (1702- 
16) and José Garefa (1717-23) were appointed by papal 
Briefs. The next general was the famous Lorenzo 
Cozza (1723-27) who, as Custos of the Holy Land, 
had obviated a schism of the Maronites. He was 
created cardinal by Benedict XIII. At the Chap- 
ter of Milan (1729), Juan Soto was elected general 
(1729-36), and during his period of office had the 
statutes of the order collected, rearranged, and then 
published in 1734. Raffaello de Rossi (1744-50) gave 
the province (otherwise known as the custody) of the 
Holy Land its definitive constitution. From 1700 to 
1723 no general chapter could be held in consequence 
of the continuous state of unrest caused by the wars 
and other dissensions. These disputes made their 
appearance even in the order itself, and were fanned 
to a flame by the rivalry between the nations and 
between the different reform branches, the most 
heated contention being between the Observants and 
the Reformati. The domestic discipline of the order 
thus became very slack in certain districts, although 
the personale of the Friars Minor was at this time 
unusually high. Benedict XIII vainly endeavoured 
in 1727 to cementa union between the various branches 
(Observants, Reformati, Recollects, and Discalced). 
The general chapter of 1750, at which Benedict XIV 
presided and warmly praised the order, elected Pedro 
Joannetio of Molina (1750-56)—the only Discaleed 
who has been general. Clemente Guignoni of Palermo 
followed (1756-62), and then Joannetio was elected 
general for the second time (1762-68), this occurrence 
being absolutely unique in the history of the order. 
Paschale Frosconi (1768-91) of Milan tried in vain on 
several occasions to hold a general chapter. During 
his long period of office, the Spaniards endeavoured to 
break away from the order (1774), and the evil effects 


of Gallicanism and Febronianism were being already ' 


universally felt, kings and princes suppressing many 
of the cloisters or forbidding intercourse with Rome. 
In 1766 Louis XV established in France the Com- 
mission des Réguliers, which, presided over by Cardinal 
de Brienne and conducted with the greatest perfidy, 
brought about in 1771 a union between the Conven- 
tuals and the French Observants. The former had 
but three provinces with forty-eight monasteries, 
while the latter had seven provinces and 287 monas- 
teries. The French Observants, however, were al- 
ways somewhat inclined towards laxity, particularly 
in regard to the rule of poverty, and had obtained in 
1673 and 1745 a papal Brief, which allowed them to 
retain real estate and vested incomes. The French 
Revolution brought about the annihilation of the 
order in France. 
In Bavaria (1769) and many other German princi- 
pare spiritual and secular, the order was suppressed, 
ut nowhere more thoroughly than in the Austrian 
and Belgian states of Joseph II and in the Kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies (1788) then ruled by Ferdinand IV. 
On the death of Pasquale (1791) Pius VI appointed as 
general a Spaniard, Joachim Compafiy (1792-1806). 
In 1804, the Spanish Franciscans effected, with the 
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assistance of the King of Spain, their complete separa- 
tion from the order, although the semblance of unity 
was still retained by the provision of Pius VII, that 
the general should be chosen alternately from the 
Spaniards and the other nations, and that, during his 
term of office, the other division of the order should be 
governed by an autonomous vicar-general. During 
1793 and 1794 the order was extinct in France and 
Belgium; and from 1803 in most districts in Germany; 
from 1775 on, it was sadly reduced in Austria, and 
also in Italy, where it was suppressed in 1810. The 
devastation of the order and the confusion consequent 
on it were deplorable. The generals appointed by the 
pope, Ilario Cervelli (1806-14), Gaudenzio Patrignani 
(1814-17), Cirillo Almeda y Brea (1817-24), and 
Giovanni Tecca of Capistrano (1824-30), ruled over 
but a fraction of the order, even though prospects 
- were somewhat brighter about this period. In 1827, 
Tecca published the statutes which had been drawn 
up in 1768. Under the Spanish general, Luis Iglesias 
(1830-34), the formal separation of Spanish Francis- 
cans from the main body of the order was completed 
(1832), but in 1833 most of their monasteries were 
ape during the Peasants’ War and the revolu- 
tion. e general, Bartolomé Altemir (1834-38), was 
banished from Spain and died at Bordeaux in 1843, 
Giuseppe Maria Maniscalco of Alessandria (1838-44) 
being named his successor by Gregory XVI. The 
ie also appointed the two succeeding generals, 
uigi di Loreta (1844-50) and Venanzio di Celano 
(1850-56). The former, in 1849, named Giuseppe 
Aréso Commissary of the Holy Land. In 1851, 
Aréso opened the first monastery at Saint-Palais. 
About this period Benigno da Valbona introduced 
the Reformati into France, and in 1852 founded their 
first monastery at Avignon, while Venanzio as general 
laboured indefatigably for the resuscitation of the 
Observants in the same country, founding new mis- 
sions and raising the standard of studies. In Russia 
and Poland, however, many monasteries were sup- 
a on in 1831 and 1842, a general strangulation 
ing afterwards effected by the ukase of 1864. In 
1856, at the general chapter in the Ara Ceeli at Rome, 
under the personal presidency of Pope Pius IX, Ber- 
nardino Trionfetti of Montefranco was elected general 
(1856-62). The monasteries of Italy were suppressed 
by the Piedmontese in 1866, during the generalship of 
Raffaello Lippi of Ponticulo (1862-69) and in 1873 
their fate was shared by the houses of the previously 
immune Roman province. Bowed with grief and 
years, the general abdicated (1869), and, as a general 
chapter was impossible, Pius IX preferred one of the 
Reformati, Bernardino del Vago of Portogruaro 
(Portu Romatino) to the generalship (1869-89). 
This general did much to raise the status of the order, 
and founded, in 1880, an official organ for the whole 
order (the “ Acta Ordinis Minorum’’), which contains 
the official decrees, decisions, and publications and 
also many works on canon law and ascetic theology 
for the discipline of the order. During his term of 
office the Prussian Kulturkampf expelled the majority 
of the German Franciscans (1875), most of whom 
settled in North America, and the French monasteries 
were suppressed (1880), the scattered Franciscans 
reassembling in Italy. The Ara Cceli monastery, the 
ancient seat of the general’s curia, having been seized 
by the Italian Government to make room for the 
national monument of Victor Emmanuel, the general 
was obliged to establish a new mother-house. The 
new Collegio diS. Antonio near the Lateran was made 
the seat of the minister general; it is also an inter- 
national college for the training of missionaries and 
lectors (i. e. professors for the schools of the order). 
Bernardino also founded the Collegio di S. Bona- 
ventura at Quaracchi, near Florence, which contains 
the ge: press of the order, and is principally in- 
tended for the publication of the writings of the great 
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Franciscan scholars, and other learned works. On the 
retirement of Bernardino in 1889, Luigi Canali of 
Parma was elected general (1889-97) and prepared the 
way for the union of the four reform branches of the 
order at the General Chapter of Assisi in 1895. The 
reunion is based on the constitutions which were 
drawn up under the presidency of Aloysius Lauer and 
approved on 15 May, 1897. Leo XIII completed the 
union by his Bull “ Felicitate quadam” of 4 October, 
which removed every distinction between the branches, 
even the difference of name, and consequently there 
exists to-day one single, undivided Order of Friars 
Minor (Ordo Fratrum Minorum, O. F. M.). On the 
resignation of Canali as general, Leo XIII appointed 
Aloysius Lauer (4 Oct., 1897) of Katholisch-Willen- 
roth (province of Kassel, Prussia), who introduced the 
principles of the union gradually but firmly, as it 
involved many changes, especially in Italy and Aus- 
tria. On his death (21 August, 1901) Aloysius was 
succeeded as vicar-general by David Fleming, an 
Trish friar attached to the English province. At the 
general chapter of 1903, Dionysius Schuler, of Schlatt, 
in Hohenzollern, who belonged, like Father Lauer, to 
the province of Fulda (Thuringia) and had laboured 
in the United States from 1875, was elected general. 
He also devoted himself to the complete establishment 
of the union, and prepared the way for the general 
reunion of the Spanish Franciscans with the order. 
At the General Chapter (or more correctly speaking 
the Congregatio media) of Assisi on 29 May, 1909, the 
order celebrated the seventh centenary of its glorious 
foundation. 

At present (1909) the Order of Friars Minor includes 
among its members: (1) two cardinals: José Sebastiao 
Neto, Patriarch of Lisbon; created in 1883 (resigned 
in 1907); Gregorio Aguirre y Garcia, Archbishop of 
Burgos, created in 1907; (2) six archbishops, including 
Monsignor Diomede Falconio, Apostolic Delegate to 
the United States since 1907; (3) thirty-two bishops 
and one prelate nullius (of Santarem in Brazil); (4) 
three prefects Apostolic. 

II. Toe Rerorm Parties.—A. First Period (1226- 
1517).—All Franciscan reforms outside of the Obser- 
vants were ordered to be suppressed by papal decree in 
1506, and again in 1517, but not with complete success. 
The Clareni are dealt with under ANGELO CLARENO DA 
Cinecuui; the Fraticelli and Spirituals under their 
respective headings. The so-called Czsarines, or 
followers of Cesar of Speyer (q.v.) (e. 1230-37), never 
existed as a separate congregation. The Amadeans 
were founded by Pedro Jo&io Mendez (also called 
Amadeus), a Portuguese nobleman, who laboured in 
Lombardy. When he died, in 1482, his congregation 
had twenty-eight houses but was afterwards sup- 

ressed by Pius V. The Caperolani, founded also in 
Dcabirds by the renowned preacher Pietro Caperolo 
(q.v.), returned in 1480 to the ranks of the Observants. 
The Spiritual followers of Anthony of Castelgiovanni 
and Matthias of Tivoli flourished during the period 
1470-1490; some of their ideas resembled those of 
Kaspar Waler in the province of Strasburg, which 
were immediately repressed by the authorities. 
Among the reforms in Spain were that of Pedro de 
Villacreces (1420) and the sect called della Capucciola 
of Felipe Berbegal (1430), suppressed in 1434. More 
important was the reform of Juan de la Puebla (1480), 
whose pupil Juan de Guadalupe increased the severi- 
ties of the reform. His adherents were known as 
Guadalupenses, Disealeed, Capuciati, or Fratres de S. 
Evangelio, and to them belonged Juan Zumarraga, the 
first Bishop of Mexico (1530-48), and St. Peter of 
Alcdntara (d. 1562, cf. below). The Neutrales were 
wavering Conventuals in Italy who accepted the 
Observance only in appearance. Founded in 1463, 
they were suppressed in 1467. This middle position 
between the Observants and Conventuals was also 
taken by the Martinianists, or Martinians, and the 
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Reformati (Observants) sub ministris or de Commu- 
nitate. These took as their basis the decrees of the 
Chapter of Assisi (1430), but wished to live under 
provincial ministers. They existed mostly in Ger- 
many and France, and in the latter country were 
called Coletani, for what reason it is not quite clear 
(ef. Coterre, Saint). To this party belonged Boni- 
face of Ceva, a sturdy opponent of the separation of 
the Conventuals from the Observants. 

B. Second Period (1517-1897).—Even within the 
pale of the Regular Observance, which constituted 
from 1517 the main body of the order, there existed 
plenty of room for various interpretations without 
prejudicing the rule itself, although the debatable 
area had been considerably restricted by the definition 
of its fundamental requirements and prescriptions. 
The Franciscan Order as such has never evaded the 
main principles of the rule, has never had them abro- 
gated or been dispensed from them by the pope. The 
reforms since 1517, therefore, have neither been in any 
sense a return to the rule, since the Order of Friars 
Minor has never deviated from it, nor have they been 
a protest against a universal lax interpretation of the 
rule on the part of the order, as was that of the Obser- 
vants against the Conventuals. The later reforms may 
be more truly described as repeated attempts to draw 
nearer to the exalted ideal of St. Francis. Frequently, 
it is true, these reforms dealt only with externals— 
outward exercises of piety, austerities in the rule of 
life, etc., and these were in many cases gradually 
recast, mitigated, had even entirely disappeared, and 
by 1897 nothing was left but the name. The Capu- 
chins are treated in a separate article; the other lead- 
ing reforms within the Observance are the Discalced, 
the Reformati, and the Recollects. The Observants 
are designated by the simple addition of regularis 
observantie, while these reformed branches add to the 
general title strictioris observantie, that is, “of the 
stricter Observance’’. 

(1) The Discalced——Juan de la Puebla has been 
incorrectly regarded as the founder of the Discalced 
Friars Minor, since the province of the Holy Angels 
(de los Angelos), composed of his followers, has ever 
remained a province of the Observants. The Dis- 
caleced owe their origin rather to Juan de Guadelupe 
(cf. above). He belonged indeed to the reform of 
Juan de la Puebla, but not for long, as he received 

ermission from Alexander VI, in 1496, to found a 

ermitage with six brothers in the district of Granada, 
to wear the Franciscan habit in its original form, and 
to preach wherever he wished. These privileges were 
renewed in 1499, but the Spanish kings, influenced by 
the Observants of the province, obtained their with- 
drawal. They were again conferred, however, by a 
papal Brief in 1503, annulled in 1507, while in 1515 
these friars were able to establish the custody of Estre- 
madura. The union of 1517 again put an end to their 
separate existence, but in 1520 the province of St. 
Gabriel was formed from this custody, and as early 
as 1518 the houses of the Discalced friars in Portugal 
constituted the province de la Pietade. The dogged 
pertinacity of Juan Pasqual, who belonged now to the 
Observants and now to the Conventuals, according to 
the facilities afforded him to pursue the ideas of the 
old Egyptian hermits, withstood every attempt at 
repression. After much difficulty he obtained a papal 
Brief in 1541, authorizing him to collect companions, 
whereupon he founded the custody of Sts. Simon and 
Jude, or custody of the Paschalites (abolished in 
in 1583), and a custody of St. Joseph. The Paschal- 
ites won a strong champion in St. Peter of Aledntara, 
the minister of the province of St. Gabriel, who in 
1557 joined the Conventuals. As successor of Juan 
Pasqual and Commissary General of the Reformed 
Conventual Friars in Spain, Peter founded the poor 
and diminutive hermitage of Pedroso in Spain, and in 
1559 raised the custody of St. Joseph to the dignity of 
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aprovince. Heforbadeevensandalstobe worn on the 
feet, prescribed complete abstinence from meat, pro- 
hibited libraries, in all of which measures he far ex- 
ceeded the intentions of St. Francis of Assisi. From 
him is derived the name Alcantarines, which is often 
given to the Discalced Friars Minor. Peter died in 
October, 1562, at a house of the Observants, with 
whom all the Spanish reforms had entered into union 
in the preceding spring. The province of St. Joseph, 
however, did not rest until it had redeveloped all its 
old peculiarities. In 1572 the members were first 
called in papal documents Discalceati or Excalceati, 
and in 1578 they were named Fratres Capucini de 
Observantia. Soon other provinces followed their 
example, and in 1604 the Discalced friars petitioned 
for a vicar-general, a definitor general, and a general 
chapter of their own. In 1621 Pope Gregory XV 
captivated by the eloquence of the lay brother Paul 
of Madrid, appointed a vicar-general, although many 
were opposed to the appointment. On Gregory’s 
death (8 July, 1623) his concessions to the Discalced 
friars were reversed by Urban VIII, who, however, in 
1642 recognized their provinces as interdependent. 
They were not under the jurisdiction of the ultra- 
montane commissary general, and received in 1703 
their own procurator general, who was afterwards 
chosen (alternately) for them and the Recollects. 
They never had general statutes, and, when such were 
prepared in 1761, by Joannetio, a general from their 
own branch, the provinces refused to accept them. 
The Discalced gradually established houses in numer- 
ous provinces in Spain, America, the Philippines, the 
East Indies and the Kingdom of Naples, which was at 
this period underSpanish rule. The first housesestab- 
lished in Naples were handed over by Sixtus V to the 
Reformed Conventuals in 1589. In addition to the 
above, a house in Tuscany and another in London 
aa be mentioned. This branch was suppressed in 
(2) The Reformati.—The proceedings of the general 
Pisotti against the houses of the Italian Recollects led 
some of the friars of the Stricter Observance under the 
leadership of Francis of Jesi and Bernardine of Asti 
to approach Clement VII, who by the Bull “In supre- 
ma” (1532) authorized them to go completely bare- 
foot and granted them a separate custody under the 
provincial. Both these leaders joined the Capuchins 
in 1535. The Reformati ate cooked food only twice 
in the week, scourged themselves frequently, and 
recited daily, in addition to the universally prescribed 
choir-service, the Office of the Dead, the Office of the 
Blessed Virgin, the Seven Penitential Psalms, ete 
which far exceeded the Rule of St. Francis, and could | 
not be maintained for long. In 1579 Gregory XIII 
released them entirely from the jurisdiction of the 
provincials and almost completely from that of the 
general, while in Rome they were given the renowned 
monastery of S. Francesco a Ripa. In the same year 
(1579), however, the general, Gonzaga, obtained the 
suspension of the decree, and the new Constitutions 
promulgated by Bonaventure of Caltagirone, géneral 
in 1595, ensured their affiliation with the provinces 
of the order. Although Clement VIII approved these 
statutes in 1595, it did not deter him, in 1596, from 
reissuing Gregory XIII’s Brief of 1579, and grantin 
the Reformati their own procurator. At the suit o 
two lay brothers, in 1621, Gregory XV not only con- 
firmed this concession, but gave the Reformati their 
own vicar-general, general chapter, and definitors gen- 
eral. Fortunately for the order, these concessions 
were revoked in 1624 by Urban VIII, who, however, 
by his Bull “Injuncti nobis’ of 1639, raised all the 
custodies of the Reformati in Italy and Poland to the 
dignity of provinces. In 1642 the Reformati drew up 
their own statutes; these were naturally composed in 
Italian, since Italy was always the home of this branch 
of the Friars Minor. In 1620 Antonio Arrigoni a 
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Galbatio was sent by the Reformati into Bavaria, and, 
despite the opposition of the local Observants, suc- 
ceeded in 1625 in uniting into one province of the 
Reformati the monasteries of the Archduchy of 
Bavaria, which belonged to the Upper German (Stras- 
burg) province. The new province thenceforth be- 
longed to the cismontane family. Arrigoni also in- 
fecdased in 1628 the reform into the province of St. 
Leopold in the Tyrol, into Austria in 1632, and into 
Bohemia in 1660, and succeeded in winning these 
countries entirely over to his branch, Carinthia fol- 
lowing in 1688. After many disappointments, the 
two Polish custodies were raised to the status of 
provinces of the Reformati in 1639. In the course 
of time, the proximity of houses of the Reformati 
and the Observants gave rise to unedifying con- 
tentions and rivalry, especially in Italy. Among the 
heroic figures of the Reformati, St. Pacificus of San 
Severino calls for special mention. St. Benedict of 
San Fidelfo cannot be reckoned among the Reformati, 
as he died in a retreat of the Recollects; nor should St. 
Leonard of Port Maurice, who belonged rather to the 
so-called Rijormella, introduced into the Roman Prov- 
ince by Bl. Bonaventure of Barcelona in 1662. The 
principal house of the Riformella was that of 8. Bona- 
ventura on the Palatine. St. Leonard founded two 
similar monasteries in Tuscany, one of which was that 
of Incontro near Florence. These were to serve as 
places of religious recollection and spiritual refresh- 
ment for priests engaged in mission-work among the 
people. Like the Discalced, the Reformati ceased to 
have a separate existence in 1897. 

(3) The Recollects (Recollecti)—(a) The founda- 
tion of “recollection-houses” in France, where they 
were badly needed even by the Observants, was per- 
haps due to Spanish influence. After the bloody 
religious wars, which exercised an enervating effect on 
the life of the cloister, one house of this description 
was founded at Cluys in 1570, but was soon discon- 
tinued. The general of the order, Gonzaga, undertook 
the establishment of such houses, but it was Franz 
Dozieck, a former Capuchin, who first set them on a 
firm basis. He was the first custos of these houses, 
among which that of Rabastein was the most con- 
spicuous. Italian Reformati had meanwhile been 
invited to Nevers, but had to retire owing to the 
antipathy of the population. In 1595 Bonaventure of 
Caltagirone, as general of the order, published special 
statutes for these French houses, but with the assis- 
tance of the Government, which favoured the reform- 
ing party, the houses obtained in 1601 the appointment 
of a special commissary Apostolic. The members 
were called the Récollets—since Réformés was the 
name given by the French to the Calvinists—and also 
the Cordeliers, the ancient name for both the Obser- 
vants and Conventuals. As regards the interpreta- 
tion of the rule, there were rather important differ- 
ences between the Cordelier-Observants and the 
Récollets, the interpretation of the latter being much 
stricter. From 1606 the Récollets had their own prov- 
inces, amongst them being that of St-Denis (Diony- 
sius), a very important province which undertook the 
missions in Canada and Mozambique. They were 
also the chaplains in the French army and won renown 
as preachers. The French kings, beginning with 
Henry IV, honoured and esteemed them, but kept 
them in too close dependence on the throne. Thus 
the notorious Commission des Réguliers (1771) allowed 
the Récollets to remain in France without amalga- 
mating with theConventuals. At this period the Ré- 
collets had 11 pore with 2534 cloisters, but all 
were suppressed by the Revolution (1791). 

Recollection-houses are, strictly speaking, those 
monasteries to which friars desirous of devoting them- 
selves to prayer and penance can withdraw to conse- 
erate their lives to spiritual recollection. From the 
very inception of the order the so-called hermitages 
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for which St. Francis made special provision served 
for this object. These always existed in the order and 
were naturally the first cloisters of which reformers 
sought to obtain possession. This policy was followed 
by the Spanish Discalced, for example in the province 
of S. Antonio in Portugal (1639). They had vainly 
endeavoured (1581) to make themselves masters of 
the recollection-houses of the province of Tarragona, 
where their purpose was defeated by Angelo de Paz 
(1581), and of the province of Catalonia (1622). As 
Martial Bouchier had in 1502 prescribed the institu- 
tion of these houses in every province of the Spanish 
Observants, they were found everywhere, and from 
them issued the Capuchins, the Reformati, and the 
Recollects. The specific nature of these convents 
was opposed to their inclusion in any province, since 
even the care of souls tended to defeat their main 
object of seclusion and sequestration from the world. 
The general chapter of 1676 ordained the foundation 
of three or four such convents in every province—a 
preseript which was repeated in 1758. The ritiri 
(ritiro, a house in which one lives in retirement), intro- 
duced into the Roman Province of the Observants 
towards the end of the seventeenth century, were also 
of this class, and even to-day such houses are to be 
found among Franciscan monasteries. 

(ec) The Recollects of the so-called German-Belgian 
nation have nothing in common with any of the 
above-mentioned reforms. The province of St. 
Joseph in Flanders was the only one constituted of 
several recollection-houses (1629). In 1517 the old 
Saxon province (Saxonia), embracing over 100 monas- 
teries, was divided into the Saxon province of the 
Observants (Saxonia §. Crucis) and the Saxon proy- 
ince of the Conventuals (Saxonia 8S. Johannis Bap- 
tiste). The province of Cologne (Colonia) and the 
Upper German or Strasburg (Argentina) province 
were also similarly divided between the Observants 
and the Conyentuals. The proposed erection of a 
Thuringian province (Thuringia) had to be relin- 
quished in consequence of the outbreak of the Ref- 
ormation. The Saxon province was subsequently 
reduced to the single monastery of Halberstadt, 
which contained in 1628 but one priest. The prov- 
ince of Cologne then took over the Saxon province, 
whereupon both took on a rapid and vigorous growth, 
and the foundation of the Thuringian Province (Fulda) 
became possible in 1633. In 1762 the last-named 
province was divided into the Upper and the Lower 
Thuringian provinces. In 1621 the Cologne province 
had pdeched the statutes of the recollection-houses for 
all its monasteries, although it was not until 1646 that 
the friars adopted the name Recollecti. ‘This example 
was followed by the other provinces of this “‘nation’”’, 
and in 1682 this evolution in Germany, Belgium, Hol- 
land, England, and Ireland, all of which belonged to this 
nation, was completed without any essential changes 
in the Franciscan rule of life. The Recollects pre- 
served in general very strict discipline. The charge is 
often unjustly brought against them that they have 
produced no saints, but this is true only of canonized 
saints. That there have been numerous saints 
amongst the friars of this branch of the Franciscan 
Order is certain, although they have never been dis- 
tinguished by canonization—a fact due partly to the 
sceptical and fervourless character of the population 
amongst which they lived and partly to the strict: dis- 
cipline of the order, which forbade and repressed all 
that singles out for attention the individual friar. 

The German-Belgian nation had a special com- 
missary general, and from 1703 a general procurator 
at Rome, who represented also the Discalced. They 
also frequently maintained a special agent at Rome. 
When Benedict XIII sanctioned their national stat- 
utes in 1729, he demanded the relinquishment of the 
name of Recollects and certain minor peculiarities in 
their habit, but in 1731 the Recollects obtained from 
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Clement XII the withdrawal of these injunctions. In 
consequence of the effects of the French Revolution on 
Germany and the Imperial Delegates’ Enactment 
(1803), the province of Cologne was completely sup- 
pressed and the Thuringian (Fulda) reduced to two 
monasteries. The Bavarian and Saxon provinces 
afterwards developed rapidly, and their cloisters, in 
spite of the epee which drove most of the 
Prussian Franciscans to America, where rich harvests 
awaited their labours, bore such fruit that the Saxon 
province (whose cloisters are, however, mostly situ- 
ated in Rheinland and Westphalia), although it has 
founded three new provinces in North America and 
Brazil, and the custody of Silesia was separated from 
it in 1902, is still numerically the strongest province 
of the order, with 615 members. In 1894 the custody 
of Fulda was elevated to the rank of a province. The 
Belgian province was re-erected in 1844, after the 
Dutch had been already some time in existence. 
The separate existence of the Recollects also ceased in 
1897. 

Great Britain and Ireland.—The Franciscans came 
to England for the first time in 1224 under Blessed 
Agnellus of Pisa, but numbers of Englishmen had 
already entered the order. By their strict and cheer- 
ful devotion to their rule, the first Franciscans became 
conspicuous figures in the religious life of the country, 
developed rapidly their order, and enjoyed the highest 
prestige at court, among the nobility, and among the 
people.. Without relaxing in any way the rule of 
poverty, they devoted themselves most zealously to 
study, especially at Oxford, where the renowned 
Robert Grosseteste displayed towards them a fatherly 
interest, and where they attained the highest reputa- 
tion as teachers of philosophy and theology. Their 
establishments in London and Oxford date from 1224. 
As early as 1230 the Franciscan houses of Ireland were 
united into a separate province. -In 1272, the English 
province had 7 custodies, the Irish 5. In 1282, the 
former (Provincia Angliz) had 58 convents, the lat- 
ter (Provincia Hibernize) 57. In 1316 the 7 English 
custodies still contained 58 convents, while in Ireland 
the custodies were reduced to 4 and the convents to 
30. In 1340, the number of custodies and houses ’in 
Treland were 5 and 32 respectively; about 1385, 5 and 
31. In 1340 and 1385, there were still 7 custodies in 
England; in 1340 the number of monasteries had 
fallen to 52, but rose to 60 by 1385. Under Elias of 
Cortona (1232-39) Scotland (Scotia) was separated 
from England and raised to the dignity of a province, 
but in 1239 it was again annexed to the English proy- 
ince. When again separated in 1329, Scotland re- 
ceived with its six cloisters only the title of vicaria. 
At the request of James I of Scotland, the first Obser- 
vants from the province of Cologne came to the coun- 
try about 1447, under the leadership of Cornelius von 
Ziriksee, and founded seven houses. About 1482 the 
Observants settled in England and founded their first 
convent at Greenwich. It was the Observants who 
opposed most courageously the Reformation in Eng- 
land, where they suffered the loss of all their provinces. 
The Irish province still continued officially but its 
houses were situated on the Continent at Louvain, 
Rome, Prague, etc., where fearless missionaries and 
eminent scholars were trained and the province was 
re-established in spite of the inhuman oppression of 
the government of England. By the decision of the 
general chapter of 1625, thedirection of the friars was 
carried on from Douai, where the English Franciscans 
had a convent, but in 1629 it was entrusted to the 
general of the order. The first chapter assembled at 
Brussels on 1 December, 1630. John Gennings was 
chosen first provincial, but the then bruited proposal 
to re-establish the Scottish convents could not be 
realized. The new province in England, which, like 
the Irish, belonged to the Recollects, gave many 
glorious and intrepid martyrs to the order and the 
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Church. In 1838, the English province contained 
only 9 friars, and on its dissolution in 1840, the Belgian 
Recollects began the foundation of new houses in 
England and one at Killarney in Ireland. On 15 
August, 1887, the English houses were declared an 
independent custody, and on 12 February, 1891, a 
province of the order. At the present day (1909) 
the English province comprises in England and Scot- 
land 11 convents, with 145 friars, their 11 parishes 
containing some 40,000 Catholics; the Irish province 
comprises 15 convents with 139 brothers. 

III, Sratistics oF THB ORDER (1260-1909).—The 
Order of St. Francis spread with a rapidity unex- 
pected as it was unprecedented. At the general 
chapter of 1221, where for the last time all members 
without distinction could appear, 3000 friars were 
present. The order still continued its rapid develop- 
ment, and Elias of Cortona (1232-39) divided it into 
72 provinces. On the removal of Elias the number 
was fixed at 32; by 1274 it had risen to 34, and it re- 
mained stable during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. To this period belongs the institution of 
the vicarte, which, with the exception of that of Scot- 
land, lay in the Balkans, Russia, and the Far East. 
It has been often stated that about 1300 the Francis- 
cans numbered 200,000, but this is certainly an exag- 
geration. Although it is not possible to arrive at the 
exact figure, there can scarcely have been more than 
60,000 to 90,000 friars at this period. In 1282 the 
cloisters were about 1583 in number. In 1316 the 34 
provinces contained 197 custodies and 1408 convents; 
in 1340, 211 custodies and 1422 convents; in 1384, 254 
custodies and 1639 convents. The Observants com- 
pletely altered the conformation of the order. In 
1455 they alone numbered over 20,000; in 1493, over 
22,400 with more than 1200 convents. At the divi- 
sion of the order, in 1517, they formed the great 
majority of the friars, numbering 30,000 with some 
1300 houses. In 1520 the Conventuals were reckoned 
at 20,000. to 25,000. The division brought about a 
complete alteration in the strength and the territories 
of the various provinces. In 1517 the Conyentuals 
still retained the 34 provinces as before, but many of 
them were enfeebled and attenuated. The Observ- 
ants, on the other hand, founded 26 new provinces in 
1517, retaining in some cases the old names, in other 
cases dividing the old territory into several provinces. 

The Reformation and the missionary activity of the 
Minorites in the Old, and especially in the New, World 
soon necessitated wide changes in the distribution, 
number, and extent, of the provinces. The confusion 
was soon increased by the inauguration of the three 
great reformed branche 
ati, and the Recollects, and, as these, while remaining 
under the one general, formed separate provinces, the 
number of provinces increased enormously. The 
were often situated in the same geographical or politi- 
cal districts, and were, except in the Northern lands, 
telescoped into one another in a most bewildering 
manner—a condition aggravated in the South (espe- 
cially in Italy and Spain) by an insatiate desire to 
found as many provinces as possible. The French 
Revolution (1789-95), with its ensuing wars and other 
disturbances, made great changes in the conformation 
of the order by the suppression of a number of proy- 
inces, and further changes were due to the seculariza- 
tion and suppression of monasteries which went on 
during the nineteenth century. The union of 1897 
still further reduced the number of provinces, by 
amalgamating all the convents of the same district 
into one province. 

The whole order is now divided into twelve cireum- 
scriptions, each of which embraces several provinces, 
districts, or countries. (1) The first circumscription 
includes Rome, Umbria, the March of Ancona, and 
Bologna, and contains 4 provinces of the order, 112 
convents, and 1443 friars. (2) The second embraces 
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Tuscany and Northern Italy and contains 8 provinces, 
138 convents, and 2038 religious. (3) The third com- 
prises Southern Italy and Naples (except Calabria), 
with 4 provinces, 93 convents, and 1063 religious. (4) 
The fourth includes Sicily, Calabria, and Malta, and 
has 7 provinces, 85 convents, and 1045 religious. (5) 
The fifth embraces the Tyrol, Carinthia, Dalmatia, 
Bosnia, Albania, and the Holy Land, with 9 provinces, 
282 convents, and 1792 religious. (6) The sixth com- 
prises Vienna, Hungary, Transylvania, Croatia, Gali- 
cia, and Bohemia, with 7 provinces, 160 convents, and 
1458 friars. (7) The seventh, which is numerically 
the strongest, includes Germany, Holland, and Bel- 
ium, with 7 provinces, 129 convents, and 2553 mem- 
Dare. (8) The eighth comprises France, Corsica, 
Great Britain, and Canada, with 7 provinces, 63 con- 
vents, and 975 religious. (9) The ninth comprises 
Portugal and Northern Spain with 5 provinces, 39 
convents, and 1124 religious. (10) The tenth em- 
braces Southern Spain and the Philippines, with 4 
provinces, 48 houses, and 910 religious. (11) The 
eleventh includes Central and South America, with 12 
provinces, 97 convents, and 1298 members. (12) The 
twelfth comprises Mexico and the United States, with 
7 provinces (including the Polish commissariate at 
aski, Wisconsin), 167 convents, and 1195 religious. 
The total figures for the order are consequently (4 
October, 1908), 81 provinces, 1413 convents and 16,- 
894 Franciscans. In 1905 the Franciscans numbered 
16,842 and their convents 1373. For the second last 
decade of the nineteenth century the lowest figures 
are recorded, the figures announced at the general 
chapter of 1889 being: Observants 6228, Reformati 
5733, Recollects 1621, Discaleed 858—that is a total 
of 14,440 Franciscans. That only the Recollects had 
increased since 1862 may be seen from the figures for 
that year: Observants 10,200, Reformati 9889, Recol- 
lects and Discalced together 1813—a, total of 21,902 
Minorites. The year 1768 gives the highest figures— 
about 77,000 in 167 provinces. In 1762, the Observ- 
ants had 87 provinces, 2330 convents, and 39,900 
members; the Reformati 19,000 members with 37 
provinces and 800 convents; the Recollects 11,000 
members, 490 convents, 22 provinces; the Discalced 
7000 members, 430 convents, 20 provinces. Total, 
76,900 Minorites, 4050 cloisters, 166 provinces. In 
1700 the total was 63,400 Minorites, 3880 convents, 
and 154 provinces; about 1680, 60,000 Minorites, 3420 
convents, and 151 provinces. 

IV. Tur Various NaMEs oF THE Friars Minor.— 
The official name, Fratres Minores (Ordo Fratrum 
Minorum) (O.F.M.), or Friars Minor, was variously 
translated into the popular speech of the Middle Ages. 
In England the Friars Minor were commonly known 
as ‘‘the Grey Friars” from the colour of their habit. 
This name corresponds to the Grabr¢drene of Denmark 
and Scandinavia. In Germany they were usually 
known as the Baarjtisser (Baarfuozzen, Barvuzen, 
Barvoten, Barjiizzen, ete.), that is, ‘‘Barefooted” 
(wearing only sandals). In France they were usually 
called the Cordeliers from their rope-girdle (corde, 
cordelle) but were also known as the Freres Menours 
(from Fratres Minores). After the fifteenth century 
the term Cordeliers was applied to both the Conven- 
tuals and the Observants, but more seldom to the 
Récollets (Recollects). Their popular name in Italy 
was the Frati Minori, or simply the Frati. The 
Observants were long known in that country as the 
Zoccolanti, from their foot-wear. 

V. Tue Hasrr.—The habit has been gradually 
changed in colour and certain other details. Its colour, 
which was at first grey or a medium brown, is now a 
dark brown. The dress, which consists of a loose- 
sleeved gown, is confined about the loins by a white 
cord, from which is hung, since the fifteenth century, 
the Seraphic rosary with its seven decades (see Crown, 
Franciscan). A long or short under-habit of the 
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same or a different colour and trousers are also worn. 
Shoes are forbidden by the rule, and may be worn 
only in case of necessity; for these sandals are sub- 
stituted, and the feet are bare. Around the neck and 
over the shoulders hangs the cowl, quite separate from 
the habit, and under it is the shoulder-cape or mozetta, 
which is round in front and terminates in a point at 
the back. The Franciscans wear no head-dress, and 
have the great tonsure, so that only about three finger- 
breadths of hair remain, the rest of the scalp being 
shaved. In winter they wear about their necks be- 
tween the cowl and the habit the round mantle which 
almost reaches the knees. 

VI. Tue ConstiruTIon oF THE ORDER (see 
Francis, RutEr or St.).—During the lifetime of St. 
Francis of Assisi, everything was directed and in- 
fluenced by his transcendent personality. The dura- 
tion of offices was not defined, and consequently the 
constitution was at first juridically speaking, absolute. 
From 1239, that is after the experiences of the order 
under Elias of Cortona, the order gradually developed 
amonarchical constitution. The chapter of definitors 
for the whole order (thirteenth century), the chapter 
of eustodies in each province, the discretus sent by the 
subordinate convents to the provincial chapter, etc. 
are institutions which have long ceased to exist. To 
the past also belongs the custody in the sense of a 
union of several convents within a province. To-day 
a custody signifies a few cloisters constituting a 
province which has not yet been canonically erected. 

The present constitution is as follows: The whole 
order is directed by the minister general, elected by 
the provincial ministers at the general chapter, which 
meets every twelve years. At first his term of office 
was indefinite, that is, it was for life; in 1517 it was 
fixed at six years; in 1571, at eight; in 1587, again at 
six; and finally the twelve-year period of office was 
settled on by Pius IX in 1862. The general resides 
at the Collegio S. Antonio, Via Merulana, Rome. 
The order is divided into provinces (that is, asso- 
ciations of the convents in one country or district), 
which prescribe and define the sphere of activity of 
the various friars within their sphere of jurisdiction. 
Several provinces together form a circumscription, of 
which there are twelve in the order. Each circum- 
scription sends one definitor general, taken in turn 
from each province, to Rome as one of the counsellors 
to the minister general. These definitors are elected 
for six years at the general chapter and at the congre- 
gatio intermedia (also called frequently, by an abuse 
of the term, a general chapter), summoned by the 
general six years after his election. The general 
chapter and the congregatio intermedia may be con- 
vened by the general in any place. The provinces 
of the order are governed by the provincials (ministri 
provinciales), who are elected every three years at the 
Provincial chapter and constitute the general chapter. 
Their term of office, like that of the general, was at 
first undefined ; from 1517 to 1547 it was three years; 
from 1547 to 1571, six years; from 1571 to 1587, four 
years; since 1587, three years. While in office, the 
provincial holds every year (or every year and a half) 
the intermediate chapter (capitulum intermedium), at 
which the heads of all the convents of the province 
are chosen for a year or a year and ahalf. The local 
superiors of houses (conventus) which contain at least 
six religious, are called guardians (earlier wardens); 
otherwise they receive the title preses or superior. 
The provincial has to visit his own province and watch 
over the observance of the rule; the general has to 
visit the whole order, either personally or by means 
of visitors specially appointed by him (visitatores 
generales). he individual convents consist of the 
Fathers (Patres), i.e. the regular priests, the clerics 
studying for the priesthood (fratres clerici) and the lay 
brothers Shesgol, in the regular service of the house 
(fratres laici). Newly received candidates must first 
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make a year’s novitiate in a convent specially in- 
tended for this end. Convents, which serve certain 
definite purposes are called colleges (collegia). These 
must not, however, be confounded with the Seraphic 
colleges, which are to be found in modern times in 
most of the provinces, and are devoted to the in- 
struction of youthful candidates in the humanities, as 
a preparation for the novitiate, where the students 
first receive the habit of the order. No friar, convent, 
or even the order itself can possess any real property. 
(Cf. Francis, RuuE oF S7.) 

The duties of the individual Fathers vary, according 
as they hold offices in the order, or are engaged as 
lectors (professors) of the different sciences, as preach- 
ers, in giving missions, or in other occupations within 
or, with the permission of the superiors, without the 
order. The cardinal-protector, introduced in the order 
by St. Francis himself, exercises the office and rights 
of a protector at the Roman Curia, but has no power 
over the order itself. 

VII. Gernerat SPHERE OF THE ORDER’S ACTIVITY. 
—As a religious order in the service of the Catholic 
Church, and under her care and protection, the Fran- 
ciscans were, according to the express wish of their 
founder, not only to devote themselves to their own 
personal sanctification, but also to make their aposto- 
late fruitful of salvation to the people in the world. 
That the former of these objects has been fulfilled is 
clearly indicated by the number of Friars Minor who 
have been canonized and beatified by the Church. 
To these must be added the army of friars who have 
in the stillness of retirement led a life of virtue, known 
in its fullness to God alone, a mere fraction of 
whose names fill such volumes at the ‘‘Martyrologium 
Franciscanum” of Father Arthur du Monstier (Paris, 
1638 and 1653) and the ‘‘Menologium trium ordinum 
S. P. Francisci” of Fortunatus Hiiber (Munich, 1688), 
containing the names of the thousands of martyrs 
who have laid down their lives for the Faith in Europe 
and elsewhere under the heathen and heretic. 

Like all human institutions, the order at times fell 
below its first perfection. Such a multitude of men, 
with their human infirmities and ever-changing duties, 
could never perfectly translate into action the exalted 
ideals of St. Francis, as, the more supernatural and 
sublime the ideas, the ruder is their collision with 
reality and the more allowance must be made for the 
feebleness of man. That an aspiration after the 
fundamental glorious ideal of their founder has ever 
distinguished the order is patent from the reforms 
ever arising in its midst, and especially from the 
history of the Observance, inaugurated and established 
in the face of such seemingly overwhelming odds. 
The order was established to minister to all classes, 
and the Franciscans have in every age discharged 
the spiritual offices of confessor and preacher in the 
palaces of sovereigns and in the huts of the poor. Un- 
der popes, emperors, and kings they have served as 
ambassadors and mediators. One hundred have al- 
ready been nominated to the Sacred College of Car- 
dinals, and the number of Franciscans who have been 
appointed patriarchs, archbishops, and bishops, is at 
least 3,000. The popes elected from the Observants 
are: Nicholas [IV (1288-92); Alexander V (1409-10). 
Sixtus IV (1471-84) was a Conventual of the period 
before the division of the order. Sixtus V (1585-90) 
and Clement XIV (1769-74) were chosen from the 
Conventuals after the division. The popes have 
often employed the Minorites as legates and nuncios, 
e. g. to pave the way for and carry through the reunion 
of the Greeks, Tatars, Armenians, Maronites, and 
other schismatics of the East. Many Minorites have 
also been appointed grand penitentiaries, that is, 
directors of the papal penitentiaries, and have served 
and still serve in Rome as Apostolic penitentiaries and 
as confessors to the pope himself or in the principal 
basilicas of the city. Thus the Observants are in 
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charge of the Lateran Basilica in Rome. As inquisi- 
tors against heresy, the Franciscans were in the imme- 
diate service of the Apostolic See. 

Observing a much stricter rule of poverty and 
renunciation of the world than all other orders, the 
Franciscans exercised during the Middle Ages a most 
salutary social influence over the enslaved and un- 
privileged classes of the population. The constant 
model of a practical poverty was at once consoling 
andelevating. The vastcontributions of theirmonas- 
teries towards the maintenance of the very poor cannot 
be indicated in rows of figures, nor can their similar 
contributions of to-day. They also exerted a wide 
social influence through their third order (see Tutrp 
OrprR). They tended the lepers, especially in Ger- 
many; the constantly recurring pests and epidemics 
found them ever at their post, and thousands of their 
number sacrificed their lives in the service of the 
plague-stricken populace. They erected infirmaries 
and foundling-hospitals. The Observants performed 
most meritorious social work especially in Italy by the 
institution of montes pietatis (monti de Pietd), in the 
fifteenth century, conspicuous in this work being Bl. 
Bernardine of Feltre (q.v.) the renowned preacher. 
In England they fought with Simon de Montfort for 
the liberty of the people and the ideal of universal 
brotherhood, which St. Francis had inculeated in 
sermon and verse, and to their influence may be partly 
traced the birth of the idea of popular government in 
Italy and elsewhere in Europe. 

VIII. Tom Preacuine Activity or THE ORDER.— 
St. Francis exercised great influence through his 
preaching, and his example has been zealously fol- 
lowed by his order throughout the centuries with 
conspicuous success, evident not only in popular 
applause but in the profound effects produced on the 
lives of the people. At first all the friars were allowed 
to deliver simple exhortations and, with the per- 
mission of St. Francis, dogmatic and penitential ser- 
mons. ‘This privilege was restricted in 1221, and still 
further in 1223, after which year only specially trained 
and tested friars were allowed to preach. The Fran- 
ciscans have always been eminently popular preachers, 
e. g. Berthold of Ratisbon (q. v.), a German, who died 
in 1272; St. Anthony of Padua (d. 1231); Gilbert of 
Tournai (d. about 1280); Eudes Rigauld, Archbishop 
of Rouen (d. 1275); Leo Valvassori of Perego, after- 
wards Bishop of Milan (d. 1263); Bonaventure of 
Jesi (d. about 1270); Conrad of Saxony (or of Bruns- 
wick) (d. 1279); Louis, the so-called Greculus (ec. 1300); 
ee of Faversham (d. 1244); Ralph of Rosa (ce. 
1250). 
reached by the Observants in the fifteenth century, 
especially in Italy and Germany. Of the many illus- 
trious preachers, it will be sufficient to mention St. 
Bernardine of Siena (d. 1444); St. John Capistran (d. 
1456); St. James of the March (d. 1476); Bl. Albert 
Berdini of Sarteano (d. 1450); Anthony of Rimini (d. 
1450); Michael of Careano (Milan) (d. 1485); Bl. Paci- 
ficus of Ceredano (d. 1482); Bl. Bernardine of Feltre 
(d. 1494); Bernardine of Busti (d. 1500); Bl. Angelo 
Carletti di Chivasso (d. 1495); Andrew of Faenza 
(d. 1507). In Germany we find: John of Minden (d. 
1413); Henry of Werl (d. 1463); John of Werden (d. 
1437), author of the renowned collection of sermons 
“Tormi secure”; John Brugman (d. 1473); Dietrich 
Coelde of Miinster (d. 1515); Johann Kannemann (d. 
about 1470), a preacher on the Passion; Johann 
Kannegieser, “the trumpet of Truth” (d. about 1500); 
Johann Gritsch (d. about 1410); Johann Mader; 
Johann Pauli (d. about 1530), whose work ‘‘Schimpf 
und Ernst” was long a favourite among the German 
oe le; Heinrich Kastner; Stephan Fridolin (d. 1498). 

n Hungary: Pelbart of Temesvar (d. about 1490). 
In Poland: Bl. Simon of Lipnica (d. 1482); Bl. John 
of Dukla (d. 1484); Bl. Ladislaus of Gielnow (d. 1505) 
In France: Olivier Maillard (d. 1502); Michel Minot 
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(d. about 1522); Thomas surnamed Illyricus (d. 1529); 
Jean Tisserand (d. 1494); Etienne Brulefer (d. about 
1507). The following illustrious Spanish theologians 
and preachers of the sixteenth century were Friars 
Minor: Alphonsus de Castro (d. 1558); Didacus de 
Istella (d. 1575); Luis de Carvajal (d. about 1560); 
John of Carthagena (d. 1617); St. Peter of Ale4ntara 
(d 1562). Renowned Italian Franciscans were: 
Francesco Panigarola (d. 1594); Bartholomew of 
Saluthio (d. about 1630); St. Leonard of Port Maurice 
(d. 1751); Bl. Leopold of Gaiches (d. 1815); Luigi 
Parmentieri of Casovia (d. 1885); Luigi Arrigoni (d. 
1875), Archbishop of Lucca, ete. Other well-known 
French Franciscans were: Michel Vivien (seventeenth 
century), Zacharie Laselve ete.; and of the Germans 
mention may be made of Heinrich Sedulius (d. 1621), 
Fortunatus Hueber (d. 1706) and Franz Ampferle (d. 
1646). Even to-day the Friars Minor have amongst 
oes number many illustrious preachers, especially in 
taly. 

TX. InrLuENcE oF THE ORDER ON THE LITURGY 
AND Reticious Drvorrons.—St. Francis prescribed 
for his order the abridged Breviary then reserved for 
the Roman Curia. As this and the Missal were re- 
vised by the general, Haymo of Faversham, at the 
command of Gregory IX, and these liturgical books 
have by degrees, since the time of Nicholas III (1277- 
80), been universally prescribed or adopted, the order 
in this alone has exercised a great influence. The 
Breviary of General Quifionez (1523-28) enjoyed a 
much shorter vogue. To the Franciscan Order the 
Church is also indebted for the feasts of the Visitation 
of the B. V. M. (2 July), the Espousals of the B. V. M. 
(22 now 23 January), the Holy Name of Jesus, and 
to some extent for the feast of St. Joseph (19 March) 
and that of the Blessed Trinity. The activity of the 
Franciscans in promoting devotion to the Immaculate 
Conception, since Scotus (d. 1308) defended this doc- 
trine, is well known. St. Francis himself laboured 
earnestly to promote the adoration of Our Lord in the 
Blessed Eucharist, and Cherubino of Spoleto founded 
a sodality to accompany the Blessed Sacrament to the 
houses of the sick. In 1897 Leo XIII declared Pas- 
chal Baylon (d. 1592) patron of Eucharistic Leagues. 
The Christmas crib was introduced and popularized by 
the order (see Cris) to which—especially to St. Leon- 
ard of Port Maurice (d. 1751)—is also due the spread- 
ing of the devotion known as ‘‘the Stations of the 
Cross’, The ringing of the Angelus morning, noon, 
and evening, was also inaugurated by the Franciscans, 
especially by St. Bonaventure and Bl. Benedict of 
Arezzo (d. about 1250). 

X. Franciscan Misstons.—St. Francis devoted 
himself to missionary labours from 1219 to 1221, and 
devoted in his rule a special chapter (xii) to missions. 
In every part of the world, the Franciscans have 
laboured with the greatest devotion, self-sacrifice, 
enthusiasm and success, even though, as the result of 
persecutions and wars, the result of their toil has not 
always been permanent. The four friars sent to Mo- 
rocco in 1219 under Berard of Carbio (q. v.) were mar- 
tyred in 1220. Electus soon shared their fate, and in 
1227 Daniel with six companions was put to death 
at Ceuta. The bishops of Morocco were mostly 
Franciscans or Dominicans. In 1420 the Observants 
founded a convent at Ceuta, and here St. John of 
Prado died at the stake in 1632. This mission was 
entrusted to the province of 8. Diego in 1641, and to 
the province of Santiago (Galicia, Spain) in 1860, 
after it had been constituted a prefecture Apostolic 
in 1859. In Oran, Libya, Tunis, Algiers, as well as 
throughout Egypt, Franciscans have laboured since 
the thirteenth century, and signalized their exertions 
by a glorious array of martyrs in 1288, 1345, 1358, 
1370, 1373, ete. This mission was under the juris- 
diction of that in the Holy Land. In 1686 Upper 
Egypt was separated, and became in 1697 an inde- 
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pendent prefecture Apostolic. Lower Egypt con- 
tinued its connexion with the Holy Land until 1839, 
when both (with Aden, which was again separated 
in 1889) were formed into a vicariate Apostolic, in 
which state they still remain. In Lower Egypt there 
are now sixteen monasteries, controlling parishes and 
schools. In Upper Egypt, from which the Copts were 
separated in 1892, are eight monasteries with parishes 
connected. 

In 1630 the Congregation of Propaganda sent Fa- 
thers Mark of Scalvo and Edward of Bergamo to 
Tripoli, and in 1643 appointed Paschal Canto, a 
Frenchman, Prefect Apostolic of Barbary—an office 
whichstillexists. The activity of this mission, like the 
others in these countries, is not so much directed to 
the conversion of Mohammedans as to the support and 
help of the Catholic settlers. Abyssinia (Ethiopia, 
Habech) was first visited by John of Montecorvino 
(c. 1280). Later, Bl. Thomas of Florence was sent 
thither by Albert of Sarteano, and Sixtus IV, after the 
other missions had failed, sent Girolamo Tornielli. 
Many missionaries were put to death, and in 1687 
a special prefecture was instituted for the conversion 
of the Copts. This was reinstituted in 1815, and 
in 1895 a special hierarchy was erected for the same 
object. In 1700 Father Krump undertook the founda- 
tion of a new mission in Ethiopia, when in 1718 three 
missionaries were stoned to death. 

The two Genoese ships which cireumnavigated Africa 
in 1291 had two Minorites on board. Others accom- 
panied Vasco da Gama. In 1446 the Franciscans 
visited Cape Verde where Roger, a Frenchman, zeal- 
ously preached the Gospel. In 1459 they reached 
Guinea, of which Alphonsus of Bolano was named 
prefect Apostolic in 1472. They thence proceeded to 
the Congo, where they baptized a king. In 1500 they 
went to Mozambique under Alvarez of Coimbra. The 
French Recollects laboured here during the seven- 
teenth century, but since 1898 the Portuguese Fran- 
ciscans have had charge of the mission. At the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century Friars Minor settled 
in Melinda and on the Island of Socotra near Aden. 
In 1245 John of Plano Carpinis (Piano di Carpine) was 
sent by Innocent IV to the Great Khan in Tatary, and 
penetrated thence into Mongolia. By order of Louis 
IX William of Rubruck (Rubruquis) proceeded thence 
through Armenia and Central Asia to Karakoram. 
The accounts of the travels of the last-mentioned two 
intrepid missionaries enjoy a well-earned historical 
and geographical renown. In 1279 Nicholas III sent 
five Franciscans to China, among them John of Monte- 
corvino, who preached on the outward journey in 
Armenia, Persia, and Ethiopia and on his return jour- 
ney in the same countries and in India. Having con- 
verted thousands and translated the New Testament 
and the Psalms into Chinese, he completed in 1299 
a beautiful church in Peking. In 1307 Clement V 
appointed him Archbishop of Cambalue and Primate 
oF the Far East and gave him six suffragan bishops, 
only three of whom reached Peking (1308). (See 
Cura, Vol. III, 669-70.) From 1320 to 1325 Odoric of 
Pordenone laboured in Persia, India, Sumatra, Java, 
Borneo, Canton, Tibet, and China. In 1333 John 
XXII dispatched twenty-seven Franciscans to China, 
Giovanni Marignola of Florence following them in 
1342. In 1370 William of Prato was sent as arch- 
bishop to Peking with twenty fellow-Minorites. The 
appearance of the Ming dynasty in 1368 brought about 
the ruin of all the missions. On 21 June, 1579, Fran- 
ciscans from the Philippines penetrated to China 
once more, but the real founder of the new mission in 
China was Antonio de S. Maria (d. 1669), who was 
sent to China in 1633, and later laboured in Cochin- 
China and Korea. China was also visited in 1661 
by Bonaventura Ibafiez (d. 1691) with eight friars. 
Henceforward Franciscan missions to China were 
constant. In 1684 came the Italian fathers under the 
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renowned Bernardino della Chiesa (d. 1739), including 
Basilio Rollo da Gemona (d. 1704) and Carlo Orazio da 
Castorano. At the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the Italian Franciscans began missions in the 
interior of China—first in Shen-si, then in Shan-si, 
Shan-tung, ete.; numbers were martyred, particularly 
towards the close of the century. Despite the edict of 
persecution, Ludovico Besi began in 1839 a new mis- 
sion to Shan-tung. The Franciscans continued to 
work persistently in most of the districts in China, 
where, in spite of persecution, they now hold nine of 
the thirty-eight vicariates. Every land, almost every 
province, of Europe and many divisions of America 
are represented in China by one or more missionaries. 
Of the 222 Franciscans at present (beginning of 1909) 
labouring there, 77 are Italians, 27 Dutch, 25 Germans, 
25 Belgians, 16 French. 

The first missionaries reached the Philippines in 
1577 and founded the province of St. Gregory. Their 
leaders were Pedro de Alfaro (1576-79), Pablo a 
Jesu (1580-83), and St. Peter Baptist (1586-91), the 
first Franciscan martyr in Japan. From the Philip- 
pines they extended their field of labour to China, 
Siam, Formosa, Japan, Borneo. In the Philippines 
their activity was tireless; they founded convents, 
towns, and hospitals; instructed the natives in manual 
labour —the planting of coffee and cocoa, the breed- 
ing of silk-worms, weaving; and planned streets, 
bridges, canals, aqueducts, etc. Among the best- 
known Franciscan architects may be included Lorenzo 
S. Maria (d. 1585), Maximo Rico (d. 1780), and 
a Joseph Balaguer (d. 1850). Here as elsewhere they 
studied the languages and dialects of the natives, and 
even to the present day continue to compile much- 
sought-after and highly prized grammars, dictionaries, 
etc. The occupation of the Philippines by the United 
States brought many alterations, but the missions 
are still under the province of 8. Gregorio in Spain. 

On 26 May, 1592, St. Peter Baptist set out from 
Manila for Japan with some associates, erected in 1594 
a church and convent in Meaco, but on 5 February, 
1597, suffered martyrdom on the cross with twenty- 
five companions, of whom three were Jesuits. The 
missions of the Franciscans were thus interrupted for 
a time, but were repeatedly renewed from the Philip- 
pines, and as often the list of martyrs added to (e. g. in 
1616, 1622, 1628, 1634, etc.). In 1907 some Franciscans 
again settled at Sappora on the Island of Yezo, thus 
forming a connecting link with the traditions of the past. 
. In 1680 Australia was visited by Italian Francis- 
cans, who also preached in New Zealand, but in 1878 
the missions were transferred to the Irish Franciscans. 
From 1859 to 1864, Patrick Bonaventure Geoghegan 
was Bishop of Adelaide, and was succeeded by another 
Franciscan, Luke Bonaventure Sheil (1864-72). 

In Northern Europe, which in the thirteenth cen- 
tury was not yet completely converted to Christianity, 
the Franciscans established missions in Lithuania, 
where thirty-six were butchered in 1325. The first 
Bishop of Lithuania was Andreas Vazilo. During the 
fifteenth century John, surnamed ‘‘the Small’’, and 
Blessed Ladislaus of Gielniow laboured most success- 
fully in this district. In Prussia (now the Provinces 
of West and East Prussia), Livonia, and Courland 
(where the Minorite Albert was Bishop of Marien- 
werder (1260-90) and founded the town of Reisen- 
burg), as well as in Lapland, the inhabitants of which 
were still heathens, the Reformation put an end to the 
labours of the Friars Minor. Their numerous houses 
in Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, which formed the 
province of Denmark (Dania, Dacia), and the pro- 
vinces of England, Scotland, and to some extent those 
of Holland and Germany, were also overthrown. After 
the year 1530, the Franciscans could work in these 
lands only as missionaries, in which capacity they 
laboured there from the fifteenth to the eighteenth 
century and still continue to a certain extent. 
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A few words may here be devoted to those Friars 
Minor who stood forth as fearless defenders of the 
Faith in the Northern countries during the Reforma- 
tion period. The Franciscans and Dominicans supplied 
the greatest number and the most illustrious cham- 
pions of the Church, and comparatively few yielded 
to temptation or persecution and deserted their order 
and their Faith. As in the case of the scholars, 
artists, missionaries, and holy men of the order, only a 
few names can be mentioned here. Among the hun- 
dreds of names from Great Britain may be cited: John 
Forest of London, burned at the stake in 1538, God- 
frey Jones (d. 1598), Thomas Bullaker (d. 1642), 
Henry Heath (d. 1643), Arthur Bell (d. 1643), Walter 
Colman (d. 1645), whose heroism culminated in eve: 
case in death. Similarly in Ireland we find Patric 
O’Hely (d. 1578), Cornelius O’Devany (d. 1612), 
Boetius Egan (d. 1650), ete. Among the most dis- 
tinguished Danish defenders of the Faith is Nikolaus 
Herborn (Ferber), mockingly called “‘Stagefyr’” (d. 
1535) ; in France, Christophe de Cheffontaines (d. 1595) 
and Frangois Feuardent; in Germany Thomas Mur- 
ner (d. 1537), Augustin von Alfeld (d. 1532), Johannes 
Ferus (Wild) (d. 1554), Konrad Kling (d. 1556), 
Ludolf Namann (d. 1574), Michael Hillebrand (d. 
about 1540), Kaspar Schatzgeyer (d. 1527), Johann 
Nas (d. 1590), ete. Between 1520 and 1650 more 
than 500 Minorites laid down their lives for the Church. 

On the Black and Caspian Seas the Franciscans 
instituted missions about 1270. The following Fran- 
ciscans laboured in Greater Armenia: James of Rus- 
sano in 1233; Andrew of Perugia in 1247; Thomas of 
Tolentino in 1290. King Haito (Ayto) II of Lesser 
Armenia, and Jean de Brienne, Emperor of Constanti- 
nople, both entered the Franciscan Order. Fran- 
ciscans were in Persia about 1280, and again after 
1460. . About this time Louis of Bologna went through 
Asia and Russia to rouse popular sentiment against 
the Turks. The Franciscans were in Further India by 
1500, and toiled among the natives, the St. Thomas 
Christians, and the Portuguese, who made over to 
them the mosque of Goa seized in 1510. The order 
had colleges and schools in India long before the 
arrival of the Jesuits, who first came under the Fran- 
ciscan Archbishop of Goa, Joao Albuquerque (1537— 
53). 

Since 1219 the Franciscans have maintained a 
mission in the Holy Land, where, after untold labours 
and turmoil and at the expense of hundreds of lives, 
they have, especially since the fourteenth century, 
recovered the holy places dear to Christians. Here 
they built houses for the reception of pilgrims, to 
whom they gave protection and shelter. Friars from 
every country compose the so-called custody of the 
Holy ‘Land, whose work in the past, interrupted by 
unceasing persecutions and massacres, constitutes 
a bloody but glorious page in the history of the order. 
In the territory of the Patriarchate of Jerusalem, 
reinstituted in 1847, the Franciscans have 24 convents 
and 15 parishes; in Syria (the Prefecture Apostolic of 
Aleppo), to which also belong Phoenicia and Armenia, 
they have 20 convents and 15 parishes, while in Lower 
Egypt they occupy 16 convents and 16 parishes. As 
all these (with numerous schools) are included in the 
custody of the Holy Land, the total for the mission is: 
58 convents, 46 parishes, and 942 religious. The 
Catholics of Latin Rite in these districts number 74, 
779; of Oriental Rites 893. 

Under the greatest difficulties and frequently with 
small fruit, in consequence of the recurrent devastat- 
ing wars and insurrections, the Franciscan mission- 
aries have laboured in south-eastern Europe. Al- 
bania, Montenegro, Bosnia, and Bulgaria received 
many Minorites in the thirteenth century, about which 
period many of the order occupied the archiepiscopal 
See of Antivari, and in 1340, Peregrinus of Saxony 
was nominated first Bishop of Bosnia. In these dis- 
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tricts the Franciscans worked earnestly to reconcile 
the schismatics with Rome. Nicholas IV, himself a 
Franciscan, sent missionaries of the order to Servia in 
1288, and another mission followed (1354) under 
Friar Bartholomew, Bishop of Trau (Tragori). In 
1389, Bajazet I destroyed almost all these missions, 
while those which were re-established in 1402 fell into 
the hands of the Turks, who definitely took possession 
of Servia in 1502. In 1464 the courageous Franciscan 
Angelus Zojedzdovié, obtained from Mohammed II a 
charter of toleration for Catholics, and progress was 
also made by the Franciscan missions in Bulgaria, 
Wallachia, Moldavia, and Podolia. In Black Russia 
Nikolaus Melsat of Crosna with twenty-five friars be- 
gan a mission about 1370, Moldavia being visited 
about the same time by Anthony of Spalato (and 
later by Fabian of Bachia and James of the March), 
but their work was interrupted in 1460 by the Turks, 
who in 1476 cast 40,000 Christians from these districts 
into prison. Boniface IX transferred the episcopal 
see to Bakau, Benedict XIV to Sniatyn. At the be- 

inning of the seventeenth century Bishop Bernardino 

uirino was murdered by the Turks, and, on the 
death of the last bishop (Bonaventura Berardi) in 1818, 
the mission in Moldavia and Rumania was entrusted to 
the Conventuals, who still retain it. 

The Franciscans were settled in Constantinople as 
early as the thirteenth century. In 1642 this and the 
subordinate missions were united into a pretecture 
Apostolic, from which the Prefecture of Rhodes was 
separated in 1897. The former now occupies seven 
convents, while the latter has seven churches and 
houses. In 1599, the convents of the Albanian mission 
were erected into a province, which, on 9 October, 
1832, was divided into five prefectures Apostolic 
(Epirus, Macedonia, Servia, Pulati, and Kastrati), 
which are almost entirely worked by Franciscans, and 
were on 31 January, 1898, placed by the general, Aloy- 
sius Lauer, under a commissary general, with the 
authority of a provincial. In Bosnia and Herzego- 
vina, which was separated from the Bosnian province 
in 1847 and elevated to the rank of a province in 1892, 
the Franciscans were the first missionaries and pastors, 
and these countries are still almost entirely under the 
spiritual guidance of the order, practically all the 
bishops having been Franciscans. Whenit was pro- 
Based in 1886 to erect a see at Antivari in Montenegro, 
Simon Milinovié of the Franciscan Order was desig- 
nated Archbishop of Antivari and Primate of Servia. 
In Montenegro the Friars Minor administer ten of the 
eleven parishes. 

According to the statistics of 4 October, 1907, the 
present condition of the Franciscan missions, which 
are distributed over the five continents, is as follows: 
Total number of Friars Minor, 4689, including 2535 
priests, 620 clerics, 1396 lay brothers, and 138 novices. 
These are assisted in their work by 12,572 Franciscan 
sisters, chiefly members of the Third Order of St. 
Francis. 

XI. CuLTIvATION OF THE ScteENcES.—The order has 
always devoted itself diligently to the cultivation of 
sciences, and, although St. Francis is to be numbered 
rather amongst the divinely enlightened than among 
the academically trained, he was neither a declared 
enemy nor a despiser of learning. To qualify them- 
selves for the tasks assigned in ever-increasing num- 
bers to their rapidly spreading order—which was 
revered by rich and poor, was employed by popes 
and kings on missions of every description, and was 
to labour for the social betterment of every section of 
the community—the Franciscans were early com- 
pelled to take advantage of every possible source of 
scientific culture, and, within thirty or forty years 
after their founder’s death, they shared with the 
Dominicans the most prominent place in the revival of 
learning. This place has been retained for centuries 
with distinction and brilliancy, especially in the 
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domain of theology and philosophy. A list of Fran- 
ciscan scholars and their works would fill volumes, 
while many of their writings have exercised an abiding 
influence in the realms of science, on the religious life 
of the people, and on the whole human race. Men- 
tion may be made of only a few of the eminent dog- 
matic and moral theologians, philosophers, writers on 
ethics, historians, linguists, philologists, artists, poets, 
musicians, geographers, etc., whom the order has 
produced. Formerly Franciscans lectured in many 
universities, e. g. Paris, Oxford, Bologna, Cambridge, 
Cologne, Toulouse, Alcald, Salamanca, Erfurt, Vienna, 
Heidelberg, Fulda. We may here mention: Alex- 
ander of Hales (d. 1245); John of Rupella (La Roch- 
elle) (d. 1245); Adam of Marsh (Marisco) (d. 1258); 
John Peckham, Archbishop of Canterbury (d. 1292); 
Cardinal Matthew of Acquasparta (d. 1302); Johannes 
Guallensis (John of Wales) (d. about 1300); Richard of 
Middleton (de Mediavilla) (d. about 1305); John 
Duns Scotus (d. 1308), the most subtle of all Scholas- 
ties; William of Occam (d. 1349); William Vorrillon 
(Vorilongus) (d. 1464); Nicolas d’ Orbellis (d. 1465); 
Monaldus (d. about 1290); John of Erfurt (d. about 
1310); Nicholas of Lyra (d. about 1340), the most in- 
fluential exegete of the Middle Ages; David of Augs- 
burg, mystic (d. 1272) Artesanus of Asti (c. 1317), 
author of the famous ‘‘Summa Casuum”’, called the 
“Artesana”; Nicholas of Osimo (d. about 1450); 
Pacificus of Ceredano (d. 1482), author of the ‘“‘Sum- 
ma Pacifica’; Baptista Trovamala de Salis (c. 1485), 
author of the ‘‘Baptistiniana’”’, also called the ‘‘ Ro- 
sella”; Angelo Carletti di Chivasso (d. 1495), author 
of the “Summa Angelica”; Dietrich (Theodore) 
Coelde (d. 1515), author of the ‘‘Christenspiegel”’; 
Francesco Lichetti (d. 1520); Francois Feuardent 
(d. 1612), controversialist and exegete; Luke Wadding 
(d. 1658); Florence Conry (d. 1629); Anthony Hickey 
(Hyqueus) (d. 1641); Pierre Marchant (d. 1661): 
William Herinex (d. 1678); Friedrich Stummel (d. 
1682); Patritius Sporer (d. 1683); Benjamin Eubel 
(d. 1756); Anacletus Reiffenstuel (d. 1703); De Guber- 
natis (d. about 1689); Alva y Astorga (d. 1667); Jean 
Ponce (d. 1660); Bonaventure Dernoye (d. 1653); Jean 
de la Haye (d. 1661); Lorenzo Cozza (d. 1729); Aman- 
dus Hermann (d. 1700); Claude Frassen (d. 1711); 
Francois Assermet (d. 1730); Jerome of Montefortino 
(d. about 1740); Luca Ferraris (d. about 1750); Gio- 
vanni Antonio Bianchi (d. 1758); Sigmund Neudecker 
(d. 1736); Benedetto Bonelli (d. 1773); Kilian Kazen- 
berger (d. about 1729); Vigilius Greiderer (d. 1780); 
Polychronius Gassmann (d. about 1830); Herculanus 
Oberrauch (d. 1808); Ireneo Affé (d. 1797); Sanctan- 
tonio Cimarosto (d. 1847); Adalbert Waibel (d. 1852); 
Chiaro Vascotti (d. 1860); Gabriele Tonini (d. about 
1870); Antonio Maria of Vicenza (d. 1884); Melchior 
Stanislaus of Cerreto (d. 1871); Petrus von Hoétzl (d. 
1902 as Bishop of Augsburg); Bernard van Loo (d. 
1885); Fidelis a Fanna (d. 1881); Ignatius Jeiler (d. 
1704); Marcellino da Civezza (d. 1906). 

The Franciscans did not, like other orders, confine 
themselves to any particular Scholastic school (system). 
They were more attached to the teachings of Duns 
Scotus, perhaps, than to the School of St. Bonaventure, 
but there was no official compulsion in the matter. 

Among the many naturalists, artists, and poets of 
the order may be mentioned: Thomas of Celano (d. 
about 1255), author of the “‘ Dies Ire”; Giacomino of 
Verona (c. 1300), a precursor of Dante; St. Bonaven- 
ture (d. 1274); Jacopone of Todi (d. 1306), author of 
the “‘Stabat Mater’; John Brugman (d. 1473); Gregor 
Martié (d. 1905), the Croatian poet. Among the 
musicians: Julian of Speyer (d. about 1255); Bona- 
venture of Brescia (fifteenth century); Pietro Canuzzi; 
Luigi Grossi of Viadana (d. 1627); Domenico Caten- 
acci (d. about 1791); David Moretti (d. 1842); Petrus 
Singer (d. 1882). Among the naturalists may be 
mentioned: Roger Bacon (d. 1294); the so-called 
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Schwarzer (Black) Berthold (c. 1300), the reputed dis- 
coverer of gunpowder; Luca Pacioli (d. about 1510); 
Elektus Zwinger (d. 1690); Charles Plumier (d. 1704). 

For writers on the history of the order, the reader 
may be referred to the bibliography, since the vast 
majority of the books cited have been written by 
Franciscans. In recent times—to some extent since 
1880, but mainly since 1894— the investigation of the 
history of the Friars Minor, especially during the first 
centuries succeeding the foundation of the order, has 
aroused a keen and widespread interest in the leading 
civilized lands and among scholars of every religious 
denomination and belief. 

XII. Sarnts AnD Beati or THE OrDER.—The num- 
ber of Friars Minor who have been canonized or beati- 
fied, is—even if we exclude here as throughout this 
article, the members of the other orders of St. Francis 
(Conventuals, Poor Clares, Tertiaries, and Capuchins) 
—extraordinarily high. In this enumeration we 
further confine ourselves to those who are officially 
venerated throughout the Church, or at least through- 
out the whole order, with canonical sanction. These 
exceed one hundred in number, the names, dates of 
decease, and feasts of the best-known being as follows. 
(1) Saints.—Francis of Assisi, d. 3 Oct., 1226 (4 Oct.); 
Berard of Carbio and four companions, martyred 1220 
(16 Jan.); Peter Baptist and twenty-five companions, 
martyred at Nagasaki, Japan, 1597 (5 Feb.); John 
Joseph of the Cross, d. 1734 (5 March); Benedict of 
San Philadelphio, d. 1589 (3 April); Peter Regalada, d. 
1456 (13 May); Paschal Baylon, d. 1592 (17 May); 
Bernardine of Siena, d. 1444 (20 May); Anthony of 
Padua, d. 1231 (13 June); Nicholas Pick, hanged by 
les Gueux at Gorcum (Holland) in 1572 with eighteen 
companions, of whom eleven were Franciscans (9 
July); Bonaventure of Bagnorea, d. 1274 (15 July) ; 
Francis Solanus, the Apostle of South America, d. 
1610 (24 July); Louis of Anjou, Bishop of Toulouse, d. 
1297 (19 Aug.); Pacificus of San Severino, d. 1721 
(25 Sept.); Daniel, and seven companions, mar- 
tyred at Ceuta 1227 (13 Oct.); Peter of Alcantara, d. 
1562 (19 Oct.); John Capistran, d. 1456 (23 Oct.); 
Didacus (Diego), d. 1463 (12 Nov.); Leonard of Port 
Maurice, d. 1751 (26 Nov.); James of the March 
(Monteprandone), d. 1476 (28 Nov.). 

Beati.—Matthew of Girgenti, d. 1455 (28 Jan.); 
Andreas de’ Conti di Signa, d. 1302 (1 Feb.); Odorie 
of Pordenone, d. 1331 (3 Feb.); Anthony of Stroncone, 
d. 1461 (7 Feb.). A®gidius Maria of St. Joseph, d. 
1812 (9 Feb.); Sebastian of Apparizio, d. 1600 (25 
Feb.); John of Triora, martyred in China, 1816 (27 
Feb.); Thomas of Cora, d. 1720 (28 Feb.); Peter of 
Treia, d. 1304 (14 March); Salvator of Orta, d. 1567 
(18 March); John of Parma, d. 1289 (20 March); Ben- 
venuto, Bishop of Osimo, d. 1282 (22 March); Rizzer- 
ius of Mucia, d. about 1240 (26 March); Peregrinus of 
‘Fallerone, d. about 1245 (27 March); Marco Fantuzzi 
of Bologna, d. 1479 (31 March); Thomas of Tolentino, 
martyred in Further India, 1321 (6 April); Benivoglio 
de Bonis, d. about 1235 (2 April) ; Julian of San Augus- 
tino, d. 1606 (8 April); Archangelo of Calatafimo, d. 
1460 (9 April); Carlo of Sezze, d. 1670 (10 April); 
Angelo Carletti di Chivasso, d. 1495 (12 April); An- 
dreas Hibernan, d. 1602 (18 April); Conrad of Ascoli, d. 
1290 (19 April); Leopold of Gaiche, d. 1815 (20 April): 
Atgidius of Assisi, d. 1262 (23 April); James of Bitetto, 
called Illyricus, d. about 1490 (27 April); Agnellus of 
Pisa, d. 1236 (8 May); Francis of Fabriano, d. 1322 
(14 May); Benvenuto of Recanati, d. 1289 (15 May); 
John Forest, martyred at London, 1538 (22 May); John 
of Prado, martyred in Morocco, 1631 (29 May); Erco- 
lane de Plagario (Piagale), d. 1451 Ge May); James 
Stepar, d. 1411 (1 June); Andrew of Spello, d. 1254 
(3 June); Pacificus of Ceredano, d. 1482 (5 June); 
Stephen of Narbonne and Raymond of Carbonna, 
murdered by the Albigensians, 1242 (7 June); Barto- 
lomeo Pucci, d. 1330 (8 June); Guido of Cortona, 
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d. about 1250 (12 June); Benvenuto of Gubbio, d. 
about 1232 (27 June): Simon of Lipnica, d. 1482 (18 
July); John of Dukla (like the preceding, a Pole), d. 
1484 (19 July); John of Laverna, d. about 1325 (9 
Aug.) ; Peter of Molleano (Mogliano), d. 1490 (13 Aug.); 
Sanctes of Montefabri (Urbino), d. 1385 (14 Aug.) ; John 
of Perugia and Peter of Sassoferrato, martyred at 
Valencia in Spain, 1231 (3 Sept.); Gentilis of Mate- 
lica, martyred in Persia 1430 (5 Sept.); Vincent of 
Aquilla, d. 1504 (6 Sept.); Apollinaris with thirty- 
nine companions of the First and Third Orders, mar- 
tyred in Japan, 1617-32 (12 Sept.); Bernardine of 
Feltre, d. 1494 (28 Sept.); John of Penna (Penne), d. 
1271 (5 Oct.); Ladislaus of Gielniow, d. 1505 (22 Oct.); 
Francis of Calderola, d. 1407 (25 Oct.) ; Theophilus of 
Corte, d. 1740 (30 Oct.); Liberato de Loro (Lauro), d. 
about 1306 (80 Oct.); Thomas of Florence, d. 1447, 
Rainerius of Arezzo, d. 1304 (5 Nov.); Bernardine of 
Aquila (Fossa), d. 1503 (7 Nov.); Gabriele Ferretti, 
d. 1456 (14 Nov.); Humilis of Bisignano, d. 1637 (5 
Dec.); Conrad of Offida, d. 1306 (19 Dec.); Nicholas 
Factor, d. 1583 (23 Dec.). To these might be added 
long lists of Blessed, who enjoy a cultus sanctioned 
by the Church, but whose cultus is only local, i. e. 
limited to their native or burial-places or to the dio- 
ceses with which they were connected. If these be 
included in the reckoning, the number of saints and 
beatt in all the orders of St. Francis exceeds 300. 

At the present time (1909), the postwlatura of the 
order at Rome, whose office is to collect evidence con- 
cerning the candidates for beatification and canoniza- 
tion, is urging the cause of about ninety members of 
the First, Second, and Third Orders of St. Francis. 
This list includes some names belonging to later and 
even recent times, and it will thus be seen that the 
Order of Friars Minor never ceases to produce mem- 
bers whose holiness entitles them to the highest ecclesi- 
astical honour—that of the altar. That the spirit of 
Jesus Christ, which St. Francis laboured so uninter- 
mittently to revive in the world and instilled into his 
institutions, still lives in his order to the glorification 
of the Divine Name, the great efficiency of the Friars 
Minor in our day is sufficient proof, 

(1) Generat History or THE OrpER (SOURCES, ETC.). 
Note.—As elsewhere throughout this article, only relative com- 
pleteness is here aimed at; ali special monographs concerning a 
particular point, question, person, ete., are omitted, and none 
but esneral works, and of these only a selection, are cited, 
Chronica Fr. Jordani de Yano in Analecta Franciscana (An. 
Fr,), I (Quaracchi, 1885), 1-19, written in 1262, new complete 
ed. by B6umerR (Paris, 1908) in Collection d’Etudes by SaBa- 
TIER; Dialogus de Vitis Sanctorum Fratrum Minorum (c. 1245), 
ed. Lemmens (Rome, 1902); T. Ecctmsron (ec. 1264), De Ad- 
ventu Fratrum Minorum in Angliam, ed. BREwER, Monuwmenta 
Franciscana, I (R. 8., London, 1858); supplement in Monum. 
Franc., II (London, 1882); complete ed. in An. Fr., I, 217-57; 
abridgment in Mon. Germ. Hist., Script. (M. G. SS.), XVIII, 
560-9; Brrnarp or Besse, Liber de Laudibus S. Francisci 
(ec. 1280), ed. in An. Fr., III (Quaracchi, 1897), 666-92; ed. 
Feiper (Rome, 1897); Catalogus Generalium_Ministrorum O. 
F, M. (begun in 1305), ed. in An. Fr., III, 693-708; ed. 
Ho.iver-Eacecer in M. G. SS., XXXII, 653-74; Enrtn in 
Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie, VIII (Innsbruck, 1886), 322 
sqq.; ADAM or Parma, ed. SALIMBENE, Chronica, written 1282— 
88 (Parma, 1857), ed. Hotppr-Eacer in M. G. SS., XXXII 
Ce ay ANGELO CLARENO, Chronica septem Tribulationum 
ordinis Minorum (ec. 1314-23), portion ed. by DéLiineur, Bei- 
triige zur Sektengesch., 11 (Munich, 1890); Exrun in Archiv fir 
Literatur- und Kirchengesch. des M. A. (A. L. K. G.), I-III (Ber- 
lin, 1885-7); Tocco (Rome, 1908); Catalogus Sanctorum 
Fratrum Minorum (c._ 1335), ed. LemmMens (Rome, 1903); 
Provinciale ordinis S. Francisci Antiquissimum (ec. 1343), ed. 
Evseu (Quaracchi, 1892); Chronica XXIV Generalium Minis- 
trorum (c, 1375), ed. in An. Fr., III, 1 sqq.; BARTHOLOMEW OF 
Pisa, De Conformitate Vite B. Franvisci ad Vitam Domini Jesu 
(ce, 1385), (Milan, 1510, 1513; Bologna, 1590, 1610), also in An, 
Fr., IV and V (Quaracchi, 1906, 1910); BeRNarpina or Fossa, 
Chronica Fratrum Minorum Observantia (c. 1480), ed. LaMMENS 
(Rome, 1902); MarraAnus or FLoRENCcE, Compendium Chroni- 
carum O. F, M. S 1515), ed. in Archivum Franciscanum His- 
toricum (A. F. H.), I-III (Quaracchi, 1908-10); Speculum Vite 
S. Francisci et Soctorum etus (Paris, s. d.; Venice, 1504; Metz, 
1509; Antwerp, 1620; Cologne, 1623; Raab, 1732); Monu- 
menta Ordinis Minorum (Salamanca, 1506, 1510, 1511; Baree- 
lona, 1523); Firmamentum Trium Ordinum 8S, Francisct (Paris, 
1512; Venice, 1513); GLAssBERGER (c. 1508), Chronica ordinis 
Min. (Obs.) in An. Fr., 11 (Quaracchi, 1887), 1 saq.; JOHN OF 
Komeprovo (d. 1536), Tractatus Chronice O. F. M., ed. Zr1ss- 
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BERG in Archiv fiir Oesterreichische Gesch., XLIX (Vienna, 
1872), 314-25; Ipmm, Memoriale O. F. M. (an amplification of 
the last-mentioned work) in Monumenta Polonie Historica, V 
Peombors. Lee), 64 si sad.3 Mark or Lisson, Chronica de la 
orden des los Frayles Menores (Lisbon, 1556, ete., 1613; Sala- 
manca, 1626, etc.), It. tr. Drota (Brescia, 1581, ete.; Milan, 
1609; ‘Venice, 1585, etc.; Naples, 1680, etc.); Fr, tr. (Paris, 
1600, etec.); Ger. tr. (Constance, 1604); Rwoxr1 Necture 
Historiarum seraphice religionis libri tres (Venice, 1586); Gon- 
zaGa, Historia originis seraphice religionis, etc. (Rome, 1587; 
2nd ed., Venice, 1603). 

The principal work on the history of the order is Annales 
Minorum, in 8 fol. vols. (Lyons and Rome, 1625-54), of Wan- 
pine. (d. 1658). To this py Mexissano wrote a supplement 
oo. 1710); Harorp wrote an abstract, Ppitome Annalium 

Min., in 2 fol. vols. (Rome, 1662). A 2nd ed. of the Annales, 
with the supplement of pp Mrrissano, was issued in 16 fol. vols, 
eee, 1731-36), vol. XVII (Rome, 1741) is an index only. 

veral continuations (Rome, Naples, Quaracchi, 1740-1886) 
bring the history up to 1622, in 25 vols. Other works are: pr 
GuBnRNATIs, Orbis seraphicus seu historia de tribus ordinibus, 
etc., 5 fol. vols. (Rome and Lyons, 1682-89), vol. VI (Quaracchi, 
1887); DE ALVA ET AstoRGA, Monumenta antiqua seraphica 
(Louvain, 1664); IprM, Indiculus Bullarii Franciscani (Rome, 
1655); SANNIG, "Chronik der drey Orden S. Francisci (3 vols., 
Prague, 1689, etc.); Hiser, Dreyfache Chronikh von dem drey- 
‘achen Orden ‘dess Franciscit (Munich, 1686); VAN DEN 

AuTR, Brevis Historia Ord. Minorum (Rome, 1777); RANIpR- 
Marczic (pseudonym of Marraccrin1), Apologia per l’ordine de’ 
Fratri Minori (Lucea, 1748-50), 3rd vol, by pa Drcrmo, who 
also edited the Secoli Serafici in 1757; KressuincEr, Ortus et 
progressus Ord. Min. Monachii (Munich, 1732); DA VICENZA, 
Storia cronologica dei tre ordini di.S. Francesco (Venice, 1760-1); 
pA Larpra, Manuale de’ Frati Minori (Rome, 1776); BrNnorrt, 
Compendio di storia Minoritica (Pesaro, 1829); Paprnt, Storia 
di S. Francesco, 2 vols. (Foligno, 1825), PANFILO DA MAGLiano, 
Storia compendiosa di_S. Francesco e de’ Francescani, extending 
only to 1414 (2 vols., Rome, 1874-76), vol. I., Ger. tr, (Munich, 
1883); JwrLER, in Kirch enlex., 8. V. Franciscanerorden; PATREM, 
Tableau synoptique de lH istoire del’ ordre de St. Francois de 1208 
& 1878 (Paris, 1878), continued to 1909 eee 1909); tr. into 
Latin under title Manuale Historia O. M. . latine red- 
ditum a P. Gallo Haselbeck (Freiburg, $5005; Patomss, Storia di 
S. Francesco, 7th ed. (2 vols., Palermo, 1879); Ipem, Dei Frrati 
Minori e delle loro denominazioni (Palermo, 1897). 

The collection Analecta Franciscana sive Chronica aliaque 
varia documenta ad Historiam Fratrum Minorum Spectantia 
(vol. I, Quaracchi, 1885; II, 1887; III, 1897; IV, 1906; V, 1910) 
contains the important chronicles, ete., of the order, A special 
journal, Archivum Franciscanum Historicum (A, F. H,), (vol. I, 
1908; II, 1909, ete.), was started in 1908 for the investigation of 
the history of the order. The same purpose is served—though 
much less comprehensively—by the Miscellanea Francescana 

ublished by Fatoct-PutiGNant (10 yols., Foligno, 1886-1908) ; 
tudes Franciscaines (20 vols., Paris, 1899-1908), especially 
from vol. XII, see also C. Euset, Die avignonische Obedienz der 
Mendikantenorden oe ae 1900); Das Archiv fiir Lit.- und 
Kirchengesch. (A K. G.), ef. supra; Wiesnorr, Die Stellung 
er Bettelorden in “deutschen freien Reichstidten in M. A. 
(Leiprig, 1905); HouzaprreL, Die Anfange der Montes Pietatis, 

1462-1515 (Munich, 1903), tr. Rocca (San Casciano, 1905); 
Fooco, Studit francescani (2 vols., Naples, 1909); HmimpucuEr, 
Die Orden und Congregationen der kathol. Kirche, II (2nd ed., 
Paderborn, 1907), 307-387, 424-475, est an excellent bibliog- 


, raphy i is given, | The best, and the on ag complete, manual of the 


order’s history is the Handbuch der Gesch, des Franciscaneror- 
dens eommaead 3 and St. Louis). 

(2) Butts, GENERAL CoNSTITUTIONS OF THE ORDER.— Monu- 
menta ord. Min. Firmament., ed. Wapvine in Annales O. M., 
each volume of which contains a rich appendix of documents; 
SBARALEA (SBARAGLIA), Bullarium Franciscanum (1219-1302), 

4 vols,, Rome, 1759-68), continued by Eusrt, Bull, Franc. 
1303-1431), yout Le Sates 1898, 1902, 1904); Eusrt, Bullarit 
'ranciscani .. addito Supplemento (Quaracchi, 
1908), a digest ay ‘all “the bulls of SpaARALEA (Bull, Fr., I-IV), 
with supplement; pa Larmra, Supplementum ad Bullarium 
Franciscanum (Rome, 1780), intended to remove the ‘‘conyen- 
tual’’ interpretation of Ssaratwa. The different constitutions 
of the order since 1506 have usually been issued keds rr 4 the 
latest is Regula et Constitutiones generales Fratrum Min. ( pipe 
1897). Concerning the earliest constitutions see En run in A. L. 
K. G., VI, 1-138; A. F. H., IIT (1909), 269 sqq.; Lrrrie, 
Decrees of the General Chapters of the Friars Minor (1260-82) in 
deaeel Historical Review, XIII (London, 1898), 703 saq. The 
t collection is to be found in Chronologia ‘historico-legalis 
Irdinis Fratrum Min. (4 vols., Naples, Venice, and Rome, 1650- 
1795). The official decrees of the pope, the Roman Congrega- 
tions and General Curia since 1880 are collected in the Acta 
Ordinis Minorum (28 vols, Quaracchi, 1882-1909). 

(3) History or THE PROVINCES OF THE ORnER.—(i) Italy:— 

Anr. A Terinca, Theatrum Etrusco-Minoriticum (Florence, 

1682); Ant. AaB Orvieto, Chronologia della provincia serafica 
rif. dell’ Umbria (Perugia, 1717); ANT. DA Nowa, Cronica della 
rif. prov. di Napoli (Naples, 1718); Petrus Tocnoterro, Para- 
Ep eehce di Sicilia(Palermo, 1667); FLam. Borrarpt, Memorie 
Storiche dell’ Osservante Prov. di Bologna (Parma, 1760, ete.); 
ALA Papen, Parva Chronica Prov. Seraphice Ref. (Assisi, 
1886); Sprna pA Supraco, Memorie Storiche della Prov. Romana 
Rif. (3 vols., Rome, 1890-96); Marcus Cervone DA LANCIANO, 
Compendio di Storia de’ Frati Minori nei tre Abruzzt (Lanciano, 
1893); Prcconr DA Canraopo, Cenni biografici sugli uomini illus- 
tri della prov. ossero di Bologna, I (Parma, 15894); IppM, Atti capi- 
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tolari della minoritica Provincia di Bologna (1458-1905), 2 vols. 
(Parma, 1901-05); IpmM, Serie cronologico-biografica dei Min- 
astri.. . . edella prov. di Bologna (Parma, 108 (ii) France:— 
Chronica 2) Generalium Ord. Min, in TI, 1 sqq.: 
Firmamentum (cf, supra) (1512); een Narration historique 
ét topographique des cowvents de St. Francois P de Bourgogne 
(Lyons, 1619); Raprnn, Histoire générale de t Ordre et progris 
des Fréres Mineurs .. appelés . . . Récollets (Paris, 1631); 
Le Frsvre, Histoire chronologique de la rovince des Récollets de 
Paris (Paris, 1677); Ep. p’Atencgon, Essai de Martyrologe de 
UOrdre des Freres Mineurs pendant la ‘révolution frangaise 1792- 
1800 (Paris, 1892); Cutranct, Nos Martyrs (Paris, 1908); pw 
Kervat, St. Francois ad’ Assise_et l'ordre séraphique (Vannes, 
1898); VinieRR, Les Freres Mineures de France en face du 
Protestantisme (Vannes, 1902); Daux, L’ordre franciscain dans 
le Montalbanais (Montauban, 1903); pp Barentron, Les Fran- 
ciscains en France—only 64 PP.» 6th ed. Ms ‘aris, 1903); Ornon 
bE Pavin, L’ Aquitaine Sérap ee (4 vols., Vannes, ‘Tournai, 
1900-07). (iii) Spain:—Anv. Hesrera, Chronica de ‘la Provin- 
cia de Aragon (Zaragoza, 1703-5); Au. pe Torres, Chronica de 
la Provincia de Granada (Madrid, 1683); FRANC. pp Jesus 
Mari, Chronicas de la Provincia de 8. Diego en Andalucia, I 
(Seville, 1724); Jos, pp Jnsus Marra, Chronica de Santa Provin- 
cia da Immaculada Conceigdo de Portugal (Lisbon, 1760, ete.). 
(iv) Germany and North Europe: —JORDANUS A YANO; GLASS- 
BERGER (cf, supra), Chronica anonyma in A, F., I, 279-800; 
Hitsyr, Drevfache Chronikh (ef. supra); Pracipus Hwrzoc, 
Cosmographia Franciscano-Austriace Provincia S. Bernardini 
(1732), ed. in A. I, 41-213; Ipmm, Cosmogr. Provincia S. 
Joan, a Ciao (Cologne, 1740); r ripRicH, Historia . . 
Prov. Hungarie ord. min. SS, Salvatoris (Kosovo, 1759); 
Brernacki, Speculum Minorum sew... prov. Sarmatica et 
Vicari@ Russie (Cracow, 1688); GretpErER, Germania Fran- 
ciscana (2 vyols., Innsbruck, 1777-81); Knupspn, En gammel 
Kronike on Graabroedrenes Udjagelse af deres Klostre i Danemark 
(Copenhagen, 1851), Ger. tr. (Minster, 1863); Fr. tr. (Brussels, 
1861); It. tr. (Florence, 1862); WoxkeEr, Gesch. der norddetitschen 
Franziskanermissionen der sichsischen Provine von hl. Kreuz 
(Freiburg, 1880); Guacrennicuter, Beitriige zur Kirchengesch. 
des XWI. und XV. Jahrhunderts, Bedeutung und Verdienste des 
Franziskanerordens im  Kampfe gegen den_ Pi Sala ee 
(Bozen, 1880), only vol. 1 issued (2nd ed., Bozen, 1881); 
Evuset, Gesch. der oberdeutschen (Strassburger) Minorule Mprov ie 
(Wiirzburg, 1886); Lemmens, Niedersichsische Franciskan- 
erkléster im Mittelalter (Hildesheim, 1896); Frimss, Gesch, der 
Oecsterreichischen Minoritenproving in Archiv fiir bsterreichische 
Gesch., LXTV (Vienna, 1882), 79 sqq.; Minans, Gesch. der F'ran- 
ziskaner tn Bayern (Munich, 1896); Scuracwr, Beitriige zur 
Gesch. der kiilnischen Franziskaner-Ordensprovinz im M. A, 
(Cologne, 1904); C. Eunrn, Gesch. der kilnisch. Minoriten- 
Ordensprovinz (Cologne, 1896); Brinn, Gesch. des F'ranziskan- 
erklosters Frawenberg zu Fulda (Fulda, 1907); Reiscr, Gesch, 
des Klosters S, Dorothea in Breslau (Breslau, 1908); Ran, Die 
Franziskaner der ésterreichischen Provinz, thr Wirken in Niederé- 
sterreich, Steiermark und Krain (1219-1596) (Stein in Carolina, 
1908); GoxricnowsK1, Materyaty do Historyi OO. Bernardyndw 
we Polsce (Cracow, 1899); van Berto, L’Ordre des Freres 
Mineurs en Belgique, 1833-1908 (Mechlin, 1908). (v) Great 
Britain and Ireland:—Eccixston (ef. supra), English version 
by Curnppr, The Friars and how they came to England (Lon- 
don, 1903); Lirrin, The Grey Friars in Oxford (Oxford, 1892); 
Historical Sketch of the Order in England, appendix to L hon, 
Lives of the Saints (cf. infra), IV (Taunton, 188 ys PARKINSON, 
Collectanea Anglo-Minoritica, or a Collection of the Antiquities of 
the English Franciscans, I (London, 1726); ANGELUS A 8, 
Francisco (Mason), Certamen seraphicum provincia Anglia 
(Douai, 1649; 2nd ed., Quaracchi, 1885); Bourcurmr, Historia 
de Martyrio Fratr. Minorum in Anglia (Ingolstadt, 1583); 
BrEWwER.AND How.tert, Monumenta F'ranciscana, 2 vols., R.8. 
(London, 1858, 1882); THappmus (HmrMAns), The Franciscans 
in England, 1600-185 50 (London, 1898); Mmnnan, The Rise and 
‘all of the Trish Franciscan Monasteries (Dublin, 1877); Ep- 
warps, The Grey Friars and their first houses in Scotland (Aber- 
deen, 1907). 

(4) History or Tn» Misstons.—Wavpina, Annales; pn Gun- 
ERNATIS, Orbis Seraphicus(ef. supra); DA CrvEzzA, Storia Univer- 
sale delle Missioni F'ranciscane (11 vols., Rome, Prato, Florence, 
1857-95); Ine, Saggio qi bibliografia (ef. supra), containing an 
extensive bibliography Vicror-BnRN. DE Rovunn, /listoire 
universelle des i ipa Franciscaines (4 vols., Paris, 1898), a 
French translation of portion of the monumental work of pA 
Crv gre JuAN FRANC. vES. Anronro, Crénicas de la apostélica 
prov. de S. Gregorio en las islas Filipinas (3 vols., Manila, 1738- 
41); American Catholic Quarterly Review, XXX (1905), 672 
sqa.; GrévoKen in Historisch-polit. Blitter, CXLII (Munich, 
1908), 587 sqa.; Tppm in Pastor Bonus (Trier, 1908), XX, 456 
saqq. (China); Iprm, loe. cit., XX, 81 sqq. (Morocco); CAsreL- 
LANOS, Apostolado serdfico en Marrueccos (Madrid and Santiago, 
1896); pA CrvpzzA AND DommENIcHEL si La Palestina ed i 
rimanti Missiont Franciscani (Florence, 1890); Gotunovicn, 
Bibliotheca bio-bibliografica della Terra Santa e dell’ Oriente 
francescano, I (Quaracchi, 1906); Archivum Franc. Historicum 

uaracehi, 1908), T saqq.; Frerntnpez, Conspectus Omnium 
aa ordinis Fratrum Minorum an. 1904-1906 (Quarac- 
chi, 

(5) Particutar BrariocRAPHy.—MARIANUS OF FLORENCE, 
Rworrt Toss. (ef. supra); Waitror, Athen@ Orthodoxrorum 
Sodalitiit Franciscani (Lidge, 1598); Wapprna, Scriptores Ord. 
Min. (Rome, 1650; 2nd ed., Rome, 1806; 3rd ed., Rome, 1906); 
Jouannes aS. Antonto, Bibliotheca Franciscana (3. vols., 
Madrid, 1732-33); Sparatma, Supplementirm et Castigatio ad 
Scriptores Ord. 8. Francisci (2 vols., Rome, 1806; 2nd ed., 1908— 
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9); Farxas, Scriptores ord. Min. Prov. Hungaria Reformate, 
nunc S. Marie (Presburg, 1879); pA CrvEzza, Saggio di Biblio- 
grafia geografica, storica, etnografica Sanfrancescana (Prato,1879); 
An. Mar. A Vicetr1a, Scriptores Provincie Ref. S. Antonit in 
An. Fr., I, 331 sqq.; Au. DE Peprnama, Scriptores Prov. Ref. 
Seraphice, loc. cit., 1, 408 sqq.; Lirrun, T'he Grey Friars in Ox- 
ford (1892); Dirks, Histoire littéraire . . . des Fréres Mineurs 
del’ Observance en Belgique et dans les Pays Bas (Antwerp, 1885); 
Morizzo, Scrittori Francescant Riformati_del Trentino (Trent, 
1890); Fruppr, Gesch. der wissenschaftlichen Studien im Fran- 
ziskanerorden bis um die Mitte des 13. Jahrhunderts (Freiburg, 
1904), Fr. tr. (Paris, 1908); Archiv. Franc. Hist., I saa. 

(6) HaarocrapHy.—Cf. DraLoceus, CaTaLoaus, BARTHOLO- 
MEW OF Pisa, MARIANUS OF FLORENCE, WADDING, etc. (cf. 
supra); ARTHURUS DE Monasterio (MonstieR), Martyrolo- 
gium Franciscanum (Paris, 1638 and 1653; abridgment, Venice, 
1879); Hiser, Menologium ... ordinum... S._ Francisci 
(Munich, 1698); Sreaismunp DA Vunwzis, Biografia serafica 
(Venice, 1846); Le palmier séraphique (12 vols., Bar-le-Duc, 
1872—); Lion pe Cuary, L’Auréole séraphique (4 vols., Paris, 
1882); tr., Lives of the Saints and Blessed of the three orders of St. 
Francis (4 vols., Taunton, 1885-87); It. tr., L’Awreola serafica 
(4 vols., Quaracchi, 1898-1900); ScHourrens, Martyrologrum 
Minoritico-Belgicum (Hoogstraeten, 1902); Onronant, De 
causis Beatorum et Servorum Det Ord. Minorum (Quaracchi, 
1905). MicHar. Bint. 


Friars Minor 1n AMertca.—The very discovery of 
America is due, under God, to the children of St. 
Francis, inasmuch as Christopher Columbus, the dis- 
coverer, and Queen Isabella, who furnished the means, 
were members of the Third Order, and Father Juan 
Perez, the counsellor of both, was the superior of the 
Franciscan monastery of La Rébida in Andalusia. 
Father Juan Perez, with other Franciscan friars, more- 
over, accompanied his illustrious friend on the second 
voyage in 1493. A few miles west of Cap Haitien, 
most probably on 8 December, he celebrated the first 
Mass in the New World in a chapel constructed of 
boughs. At the town of Isabella he erected the first 
convent. In 1496 the place was abandoned, and a 
monastery of stone was ordered built by Columbus at 
Nueva Isabella, afterwards replaced by Santo Do- 
mingo. It was finished in 1502. <A second Francis- 
can convent arose in the interior at La Vega about the 
same time. In connexion with both houses the first 
schools in America were opened, where Indian boys 
were taught reading, writing, and singing. While the 
secular clergy attended to the spiritual needs of the 
Spaniards, the Franciscans and a few Hieronymites 
devoted themselves to the conversion of the natives. 
Cardinal Ximenes, himself a Franciscan, sent thirteen 
of his brethren to Hispaniola in 1502. They took with 
them the first bells and the first organ. Before the 
lapse of ten years after the discovery, nineteen Friars 
Minor had landed on the Isle of Hispaniola. About 
the year 1500 the Franciscans passed over to the island 
of Cuba, and founded the first monastery in honour of 
St. James (Santiago) for the conversion of the Indians. 
At the general chapter of the order held at Tours, 
France, in 1505, the convents of Hispaniola and Cuba 
were united in a province under the title of Santa 
Cruz. It was the first organization of its kind in the 
Western Hemisphere. At the request of the king, 
Pope Julius II, on 15 November, 1504, appointed the 
Franciscan Friar Garefa de Padilla first Bishop of 
Santo Domingo, the first diocese in the New World. 
The bishop-elect was consecrated in May, 1512, but 
died on 12 November, 1515, before reaching his see. 
In 1511 the king sent twenty-three Friars Minor to the 
island of San Juan or Porto Rico. Before the end of 
the same year the Indian missions of the Greater An- 
tilles and most of the Lesser Antilles were in charge of 
the Franciscans. Their first martyrs fell victims of 
apostolic zeal among the cannibal Caribs in 1516, when 
Fathers Fernando Salcedo and Diego Botellio, with an 
unknown lay brother, were captured, killed, and de- 
voured by the savages. 

The Franciscans were also the first religious on the 
mainland or continent of America, as they landed on 
the Isthmus about the year 1512. When King Ferdi- 
nand heard of it, he named the Franciscan Father 
Juan de Quevedo Bishop of Santa Maria de la Antigua 
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(Darien) and sent him with a band of his brethren to 
the newly erected diocese. Pope Leo X, on 28 August, 
1513, approved the nomination. Quevedo reached 
the scene of his future activity on 12 April, 1514. 
Fathers Juan de Aora and Juan de Tecto entered Hon- 
duras with Cortés about the year 1525, and the first 
convent was erected there in 1526 or 1527. Father 
Toribio de Benavente (Motolinia) reached Guatemala 
about 1533. Thereafter missions and convents arose 
at various places, until in 1550 they were organized 
into a custody under the title of Nombre de Jests. In 
1565 the custody, comprising 7 monasteries and 30 
friars, was made a province. During the years 1571— 
1573, 66 friars arrived there from Spain, and in 1600 
the province reported 22 convents. Father Motolinia 
is said to have visited Nicaragua before 1530. The 
first bishop of the country was the Franciscan Pedro 
de Zuniga. The twelve convents of Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, and Talamanca were organized into the province 
of San Jorge (St. George) in 1576. Yucatan received 
the first Friars Minor in 1534. The custody of San 
José was established in 1550, and it became a province 
in 1565. In 1600 the report showed the existence of 6 
regular monasteries and 16 minor houses. The first 
Bishop of Yucatan, Juan de la Puerta, was a member 
of the Franciscan Order. 

In 1516 the King of Spain sent fourteen Friars Minor 
to the northern coast of South America, later called 
New Granada and now known as Colombia. In 1550 
the convents of this district were united in a custody, 
and in 1565, when there were twelve monasteries, the 
general chapter raised the custody to the rank of a 
province under the title of Santa Fé de Bogota. Even 
at this early date there were two convents of Poor 
Clares in that region; they were subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Franciscan provincial. In 1587 this prov- 
ince reported 25 convents and 44 Indian missions. In 
1519 some Franciscan friars reached the coast of Paria 
or Venezuela, founded missions, and opened schools 
for Indian boys whom they taught reading, writing, 
and singing. The famous Father Marcos de Niza, 
who with Francisco Pizarro penetrated to Ecuador 
and Peru in 1532, founded the first convent at Cuzco. 
It was in this country that St. Francis Solanus la- 
boured among the Indians and Spaniards from about 
1589 to 1610 when he died. Eleven of the religious 
houses of Peru were organized into the province of San 
Francisco de Quito in 1565. A convent of Concep- 
tionist Sisters, a branch of Poor Clares, existed within 
the jurisdiction of this province. Another province, 
that of the Twelve Apostles of Lima, was formed of 
eleven other monasteries and seven minor convents 
among the Indians in 1565. It had been a custody 
since 1553. Both provinces are still in existence. 
The first Franciscan community in Chile was founded 
at Santiago in 1535. The first Bishop of Santiago, 
Martin Robleda, of the Friars Minor, was the founder. 
A custody was organized in 1553, and in 1565 the 
twelve convents of the country were united into the 
province of Santisima Trinidad. A convent of terti- 
aries existed at the same time. The territory along 
the Rio de la Plata (Argentina and Paraguay) became 
the scene of Franciscan activity as early as 1538. The 
Franciscan Juan Barrott was appointed first Bishop of 
Rio de la Plata in 1554. In 1592 a custody was organ- 
ized, and in 1612 it was raised to the rank of a prov- 
ince under the invocation of Nuestra Sefiora de la 
Asuncién. Brazil is said to have been visited by Por- 
tuguese Franciscans as early as 1499 or 1501. Certain 
it is that three Friars Minor reached that country in 
April, 1584, and a custody was organized in the same 
year. In 1657 it became a province under the protec- 
tion of San Antonio. In 1678 the province of the Im- 
maculate Conception was established in the same 
territory. At present the order there is in a most flour- 
ishing condition. Bolivia was entered by the Friars 
Minor in 1606. A monastery was founded at Tarija in 
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honour of St. Francis. A missionary college for the 
training of missionaries for the Indians was erected in 
the same city in 1755. Distant Patagonia saw the 
first Friars Minor in 1578. There are no reports ex- 
tant. 

The Franciscans first landed in the Philippines on 
24 June, 1577. Nine years later they had erected six 
monasteries and reported fourteen missions among 
the natives. These houses were united in the prov- 
ince of San Gregorio in 1586. 

Father Pedro Melgarejo appears to have been the 
first Franciscan to enter Mexico. He arrived during 
the siege of the capital in 1521, but returned to Spain 
in the next year to defend Cortés. The first mission- 
ary work among the Indians was done by the three 
Flemish Franciscans, Fathers Juan de Tecto and Juan 
de Aora and Brother Pedro de Gante, who arrived in 
1523. Father Martin de Valencia, with eleven friars, 
came from Spain to the Mexican capital on 13 May, 
1524. These are known as the Twelve Apostles of 
Mexico. The impression they made all over New 
Spain was so deep that the natives were accustomed 
to date occurrences from the arrival of these twelve 
friars, under the caption “the year when the Faith 
came’’, Two months after landing, Father Martfn, as 
Apostolic delegate, convoked the first ecclesiastical 
council in the New World. Five secular priests, seven- 
teen Franciscans, six secular doctors of canon law, and 
Hernando Cortés himself took part in the deliberations 
which opened on 2 July, 1524. On the same occasion 
the Franciscans were organized in the custody of the 
Holy Gospel, the first on the mainland, and the whole 
count ivided into four missionary districts, which 
were Mexico, Texcoco, Huexocingo, and Tlascala. To 
each of these Father Martin assigned four friars. The 
secular priests as usual confined themselves to the 
spiritual wants of the Spaniards. In connexion with 
the principal. convents the Fathers conducted the first 
schools in Mexico for Indian boys. A part of the build- 
ings was generally set apart for the boys who made 
their home with the friars. Oftentimes as many as 600 
and 800 children received instruction, food, and cloth- 
ing from these religious. The instruction, besides 
Christian doctrine, comprised reading, writing, sing- 
ing, instrumental music, and mechanical arts. These 
institutions were the first free boarding and manual 
labour schools on the American Continent. One of the 
Franciscan pupils, Father Alonzo de Molina, O.F.M., 
whose mother was a Spaniard, in 1555 published the 
“Vocabulario Castellan-Mexicano”’. This work, con- 
taining 518 folio pages, is still regarded as a standard. 
Father de Gante himself translated hymns into the 
language of the Aztecs. The spiritual fruit was so 
abundant that Soléranzo y Pereira, according to 
Father Harold, claims that every one of the original 
twelve friars baptized no fewer than 100,000 Indians. 
Down to the year 1531, according to a report sent to 
the general chapter at Toulouse, one million natives 
had been baptized. The first high school for Indian 
youths was erected by the Franciscans at the Indian 
town of Tlatelulco, now a part of the capital. In the 
course of time the number of friars grew so rapidly all 
over Mexico that about the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury the follé6wing fully organized provinces existed: 
Santo Evangelio de México, established in 1534; San 
José de Yucatan, organized in 1559; San Pedro y San 
Pablo de Michoacan, formed in 1565; San Francisco 
de Zacatecas, organized in 1603; San Diego de México 
(Aleantarines), established in 1606; and Santiago de 
Xaliseo, organized in 1608. Fifty years later these 
provinces together reported two hundred monasteries 
and convents. 

The peculiar character of the natives demanded 
missionaries specially trained. For this reason Apos- 
tolie colleges or seminaries were founded independent 
of the jurisdiction of the provinces but with the sanc- 
tion of the Holy See. The first missionary college 
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established and governed under rules approved by the 
pope was opened in the grand monastery of Santa Cruz 
at Querétaro, which for that purpose was set apart by 
the province of Michoacan in 1682. Another was 
founded at Guadalupe, Zacatecas, in 1707, by the 
Venerable Antonio Margil, the Apostle of Texas and 
Guatemala, and a third at the monastery of San Fer- 
nando in the City of Mexico in 1734. These three col- 
leges furnished the heroic men who Christianized the 
Indians of Texas, Arizona, Sonora, and California. 
Other missionary colleges were those of Orizaba, 
Zapopan near Guadalajara, Pachuca in the State of 
Mexico, and Cholula in the State of Puebla. At the 
present time, owing to the anti-Christian laws prevail- 
ing in Mexico, which forbid religious to live in com- 
munity, the Franciscan provinces and colleges have 
dwindled so that the number of friars scarcely exceeds 
the number of convents in the days of religious free- 
dom. Mexico enjoys the distinction of having pos- 
sessed the first nuns in America. The first convent of 
Tertiary Sisters was founded at the capital as early as 
1525 for the purpose of teaching Indian girls. The 
Poor Clares were brought over from Spain in 1530 by 
the wife of the great conqueror Cortés. They occupied 
convents in the City of Mexico, Texcoco, and at 
Huexocingo. These Sisters conducted academies for 
the education of young girls, who in turn made them- 
selves useful as teachers or Tertiary Sisters, or in 
taking care of altars in their native villages. The first 
Bishop of Mexico was the learned Juan de Zumarraga 
of the Franciscan Order. He had been nominated by 
Charles V on 12 December, 1527, and approved by 
Pope Clement VII. It was he who, late in 1537 or 
early in 1538, brought the first printing press to Mex- 
ico. The first book, a compendium of the Christian 
doctrine in both the Mexican and Spanish languages, 
was printed by his order in 1539. From that date to 
the close of the year 1600, 118 books were published in 
Mexico. Of this number the Franciscans alone 
brought out forty-one, comprising works on Christian 
doctrine, morals, history, and Indian-Spanish vocab- 
ularies or dictionaries. The remainder were published 
by Dominicans, Augustinians, secular priests, and 
others. Mexico also produced two Franciscan saints: 
St. Philip of Jesus, martyred in Japan, and Blessed 
Sebastian, whose remains are venerated at Puebla. 
From the earliest days the numerous Friars Minor 
were engaged in literary work. The most noted 
writers are Toribio de Benavente (Motolinia), Alonzo 
de Molina, Bernardino de Sahagtin, and Gerénimo de 
Mendieta in the sixteenth century; Augustin de 
Vetancurt, Antonio Tello, Juan de Torquemada (the 
Livy of New Spain), Baltasar de Medina, and Pablo de 
Beaumont in the seventeenth century; Francisco de 
Ayeta, Isidro Felix de Espinoza, José Arlegui, Her- 
menegildo de Vilaplana, Juan Domingo Arricivita, 
and Francisco Paléu in the eighteenth century. 
Father Juan Sudrez (Judrez, Xudrez), one of the 
Twelve Apostles of Mexico, was the first Franciscan to 
set foot within the present territory of the United 
States. He had been named Bishop of Florida and 
Rio de las Palmas in 1527 along with the first Bishop 
of Mexico, and on 14 April, 1528, landed on the north- 
western coast of Florida with three companions, for 
the purpose of converting the Indians. The whole 
expedition, which consisted of six hundred men under 
Panfilo de Narvaez, was destroyed, and only four men 
are known to have escaped. The bishop-elect and his 
companions were most probably drowned in the gulf. 
In 1538 the Franciscan Juan de Torres, who had 
joined De Soto with eight secular priests, two Domin- 
icans, and one Trinitarian, perished in the same terri- 
tory like the others of that unhappy expedition. The 
Dominicans and Jesuits by turns made heroic efforts 
to win the natives, but after several of their number 
had been massacred by the savages, they abandoned 
the task as hopeless. The Friars Minor, beginning 
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with the year 1573, made renewed attempts and 
laboured with such success that in 1610 the numerous 
missionary houses were united with those of Cuba in 
a custody, which two years later was elevated to the 
rank of province under the title Santa Helena de la 
Florida. It was the first organization of its kind in 
America north of Mexico. Juan de Copila was chosen 
first provincial. In 1634 there were reported 35 friars 
in charge of 44 Indian missions and mission stations, 
around which gathered as many as 30,000 converted 
Indians. This result was not achieved without much 
hardship and loss of life. Five of the Fathers were 
killed at their post by the savages, and one was held as 
a slave. In 1646 there were fifty friars scattered all 
over Florida. In 1702 and 1704 Governor Moore of 
the English Protestant colony of Georgia fell upon the 
flourishing missions, destroyed the buildings, killed or 
scattered the converts, or carried them into slavery, 
and butchered seven of the devoted missionaries in 
such a horrible manner that the historian John Gil- 
mary Shea exclaims: “The martyrdom of the Fran- 
ciscans of Ayubale has no parallel in our annals, except 
in the deaths of Fathers Brébeuf, Lalemant, Daniel, 
and Garnier in the Huron country; but the butcheries 
perpetrated there were not enacted before the very 
eyes and by the order of the governor of a Christian (?) 
colony.” In 1763 Spain ceded Florida to England to 
recover Havana. The destruction of the Indian mis- 
sions, which “under the rule of the Franciscans had 
been the diadem of the Church in Florida’’, as Shea 
declares, and the subsequent cession of the territory to 
the hostile English, forced the Franciscans to leave the 
country along with most of the Spanish colonists. A 
few reappeared later, but no permanent settlement 
was again established. Their principal monastery in 
the city of St. Augustine had been confiscated, and is 
now a United States Government barracks. The last 
friar seems to have resided in Florida about the year 
1795. These missionaries are also noted for the fact 
that one of their number, Francisco Pareja, in 1612 
published a catechism in the language of the Timu- 
quanan Indians. <A “Confesario’’ by him was printed 
in the next year; a grammar in the Indian tongue fol- 
lowed in 1614, and an abridgment of Christian doc- 
trine in 1627, the first books printed in the language 
of North American Indians, with the exception of Fr. 
Zumarraga’s Compendium mentioned above. 

In 1685 three French Franciscans and three Sulpi- 
cians accompanied Robert de la Salle into Texas as 
the first missionaries; the friars came exclusively for 
the Indians. With the exception of Father Athana- 
sius Douay, the Rev. Cavalier, and a few of the men 
who escaped to Canada, all the members of this expe- 
dition were massacred, and the buildings destroyed. 
In 1689 the Spanish Franciscan Damian Mazanet ar- 
rived with a guard of soldiers. In the course of time a 
large number of missions were established on the Gulf 
coast, in the region of San Saba, and notably on the 
Rio San Antonio, but the War of Mexican Independ- 
ence put an end to these establishments. The most 
noted among the friars were Antonio Margil, declared 
Venerable by Pope Gregory XVI, in 1836, and Isidro 
Espinoza, the author of the “Cronica Serdfica y Apos- 
télica”, the standard work on the missions of Texas. 
Altogether about 160 Fathers and lay brothers toiled 
among the Texans under the most disheartening cir- 
cumstances down to the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. Six of the friars were killed by the savages, 
and six are said to have perished in prairie fires. Since 
then the mission buildings have been deserted or 
turned to the use of parishes, and the Indian converts 
have disappeared. 

Father Marcos de Niza, the same who founded the 
missions of Peru, discovered the territories of Arizona 
and New Mexico in the very heart of the continent in 
1539, eighty-eight years before any English settle- 
ment was made on the sea-coast. One year later the 
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same Father, in company with Fathers Juan de Pa- 
dilla, Juan de la Cruz, and Brother Luis de Escalona, 
led Francisco Vasquez de Coronado to Zuni and to the 
Rfo Grande del Norte near the present city of Santa 
Fé. When Coronado and his soldiers, disgusted at 
not finding the precious metal in quest of which they 
had come, abandoned the country in 1542, Padilla, La 
Cruz, and Escalona remained behind and established 
missions near Bernalillo and Pecos. Father Padilla 
after some success proceeded to the north-east and 
was killed by savages, possibly on the banks of the 
Platte River. Father Juan de la Cruz and Brother 
Escalona were murdered at the instigation of medicine 
men. Two Fathers and Brother Rodriguez re-entered 
New Mexico from the south in 1581 only to obtain the 
crown of martyrdom at the hands of some Pueblo In- 
dians near Bernalillo. It was Brother Rodriguez who 
gave to the territory the name of New Mexico. At 
the end of the sixteenth century concerted efforts on 
the part of the Franciscans protected by military 
guards resulted in numerous missions all over the ter- 
ritory and in northern Arizona among the Moquis. 
At most of these places the Fathers conducted schools 
for the Indian boys. During the revolt of August, 
1680, sixteen Franciscans were massacred at their 
post in New Mexico and four others were put to death 
by the Indians of northern Arizona. Twelve years 
later other friars of the same province of the Holy Gos- 
pel, Mexico, succeeded in restoring most of the de- 
stroyed missions, but not till six of their number had 
been martyred by the treacherous savages. In all 
thirty-eight of the friars were killed for the Faith in 
New Mexico and northern Arizona. Three others 
were lost and probably suffered the same fate. From 
1539 to about 1840 upwards of three hundred Fran- 
ciscans laboured among the Indians in that territory. 
In October, 1897, at the request of the Most Rev. Peter 
Bourgade, the Cincinnati province accepted missions 
in New Mexico, and at present these Fathers are sta- 
tioned among the Navaho Indians, among the Pueb- 
los at Cochiti, Santo Domingo, San Felipe, and Jemes. 
In addition they have charge of parishes at Pena 
Blanca, Carlsbad, and Roswell. In southern Arizona 
the Fathers of the missionary college of Santa Cruz, 
Querétaro, took charge of the Indian missions after 
the expulsion of the Jesuits in 1767. In 1780 the fa- 
mous Father Francisco Garces with three companions 
founded two missions near the mouth of the Gila River 
on the California side of the Rio Colorado; but all four 
were horribly butchered by the savages in July, 1781. 
Other friars, however, continued the missions among 
the Papago below Tucson, and towards the close of the » 
eighteenth century erected the beautiful church at Del 
Bae which still commands the admiration of travellers. 
When Mexico won independence, the leaders, who 
hated the religious and more particularly the Fran- 
ciscans, insisted on the expulsion of those of Spanish 
birth, and thus wrecked the missions, as nearly all the 
missionaries were Spaniards. The Franciscan prov- 
ince of St. Louis towards the close of 1895 agreed to 
the urgent appeal of the Right Rev. Peter Bourgade, 
Vicar Apostolic of Arizona, and accepted the parish in 
the city of Phoenix with all the surrounding missions 
among the Pima and other Arizona tribes. They con- 
duct a large and flourishing school on a reservation 
near the Salt River. 

California after the secularization (see CALIFORNIA 
Missions) retained most of the Fathers until their 
death. The missions fell into ruins or later came into 
the hands of the secular clergy. In 1840 the first 
Bishop of the two Californias was appointed in the 
person of the Franciscan Garcia Diego y Morena. In 
1884 only the mission of Santa Barbara was still in 
charge of the friars who conducted a college there. To 
prevent the community from dying out it was incor- 

orated into the province of the Sacred Heart of St. 
ouis. Since then the houses and friars have multi- 
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plied so that on the Pacific Coast the commissariat, 
which was organized in 1898, comprises 3 monasteries, 
8 residences, 1 classical college for aspirants to the 
order, 1 orphanage for boys, 50 Fathers, 15 professed 
cleries, 45 lay brothers, and 4 novices. 

The bigotry of some of the English settlers pre- 
vented the Franciscans from securing a foothold in the 
Thirteen Colonies, though at the invitation of the 
Jesuits several friars came from England between the 

ears 1672 and 1699. Persecutions at home made it 
impossible to train and supply successors. Individ- 
ual friars found their way to New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Kentucky, but no permanent foundation was ef- 
fected. Michael Egan, who became first Bishop of 
Philadelphia, arrived from Ireland in 1803 and tried to 
establish a house, but failed for want of subjects. A 
convent of Poor Clares enjoyed a short life at Pitts- 
burg early in the thirties. In the great North-West 
and West, Belgian Franciscans penetrated to Michigan, 
Minnesota, and Illinois, but they too disappeared after 
a time, except at Detroit, where they continued until 
the close of the eighteenth century, and where one be- 
came a martyr. 

Not till near the middle of the nineteenth century 
did the sons of the seraphic saint find it practicable to 
branch out from Austria, Germany, and Italy into the 
States. In 1844 the province of St. Leopold, Tyrol, re- 
solved to grant the petition of the Right Rev. J. B. 
Purcell, Bishop of Cincinnati, and sent Father William 
Unterthiener. He was given charge of the newly 
organized German parish of St. John the Baptist. 
Many other Fathers and Brothers joined him, so that 
on 4 October, 1858, St. Francis College could be 
founded for the education of aspirants to the order. In 
the following year the ten existing convents were 
united in an independent custody under the invocation 
of St. John the Baptist. ' In 1885 it became a province 
which at present numbers 5 monasteries, 31 resi- 
dences, 137 Fathers, 50 professed clerics, 80 lay 
brothers, and 7 novices. The Fathers conduct an 
ecclesiastical college attended by 75 students, and are 
in charge of 84 parishes, 22 mission stations, including 
several Indian missions in New Mexico and Arizona, 
41 parish schools attended by 9000 pupils and one In- 
dian boarding school. They also publish “ Der Send- 
bote”, a German monthly periodical for the Apostle- 
ship of Prayer, “ Der Franziskusbote”, “St. Anthony’s 
Messenger”? for the German and English-speaking 
members of the Third Order, and “The Sodalist”, a 
monthly for the young.—At the urgent request of the 
Right Rev. Henry Damian Juncker, Bishop of Alton, 
Illinois, the province of the Holy Cross, Germany, in 
1858 sent three Fathers and six lay brothers to Teu- 
topolis. In the course of time many others followed, 
notably in consequence of the persecution inaugurated 
by Bismarck in Prussia, so that in 1879 the various 
convents were separated from the jurisdiction of the 
mother province and formed an independent province 
under the title of the Most Sacred Heart of Jesus. 
The mother-house is at St. Louis, Missouri. At pres- 
ent the province, including the commissariat of Cali- 
fornia which has convents in California, Arizona, and 
Oregon, is one of the largest in the order. It com- 
prises 13 monasteries, 33 residences, 250 priests, 80 
professed clerics, 190 lay brothers, and 12 novices. 
The Fathers are in charge of 42 parishes, 110 mission 
stations, including the Indian missions of Michigan, 
Wisconsin, California, and Arizona, 2 ecclesiastical 
colleges, with about 200 students, 1 classical and com- 
mercial college, attended by 150 students, 97 parish 
schools frequented by 17,500 children, 1 boys’ orphan- 
age which cares for 250 children, 5 Indian boarding 
schools, and 4 Indian day schools. In addition to 
their missionary and scholastic labours, several 
Fathers have been engaged in literary work. They 
have published catechisms and prayer books in the 
languages of the Chippewa and Metordinees a Chip- 
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pewa Indian grammar and exercise book, books of 
devotion, biographical works, several historical vol- 
umes, and a well-known Latin ceremonial. They also 
publish at Harbor Springs, Michigan, from their own 
press, the “ Anishinabe Enamiad” in the language of 
the Chippewa, and “The Messenger of the Holy Child- 
hood”. Both are eight-page monthlies.—Owing to 
the persecution of religious in Prussia, a number of 
friars from the province of St. Elisabeth, Thuringia, 
settled at Paterson, New Jersey, in 1875. In 1901 
the several communities, joined by the English-speak- 
ing friars of the Italian custody, were united in a 
province under the protection of the Holy Name of 
Jesus. It now has 4 monasteries, 7 residences, 64 
priests, 19 professed clerics, 46 lay brothers, and 3 
novices. The Fathers are in charge of 10 parishes, 30 
mission stations, 1 seminary and college (Allegany, 
N. Y.), 1 college for postulants, the College and Com- 
missariat of the Holy Land, Washington, D.C., and 10 
parish schools attended by 2200 children. They pub- 
lish the “Pilgrim of Palestine” and “St. Anthony’s 
Almanae”. Father Paschal Robinson of the province 
published “The Writings of St. Francis”, “The Say- 
ings of Blessed Giles’’, “Introduction to Franciscan 
Literature”, and “The Life of St. Francis”.—At the 
request of the Right Rev. John Timon, Bishop of Buf- 
falo, some Italian friars arrived at Buffalo in 1855. 
They established several convents in the States of 
New York, Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania. The 
custody of the Immaculate Conception was organized 
in 1861. It now comprises 2 monasteries, 5 resi- 
dences, 28 Fathers, 1 professed cleric, and 4 lay 
brothers, in charge of 7 parishes, 7 mission stations, 
and 5 parish schools attended by 2400 pupils. The 
most noted of these Fathers was the Father Pamfilo 
da Magliano, the author of “St. Francis and the Fran- 
ciscans”. He also founded the Missionary Sisters of 
St. Francis, who follow the Rule of the Third Order of 
St.Francis.—The Commissariat of Polish Franciscans in 
Wisconsin is composed of 8 Fathers, 2 professed clerics, 
20 lay brothers, and 3 novices, who occupy 1 monas- 
tery and 2 residences. The Fathers have charge of 3 
parishes, 1 mission station, 1 college attended by 25 stu- 
dents, and 4 parish schools frequented by 650 children. 

The Franciscans (Recollects) first appeared in Can- 
ada in June, 1615, when the French Fathers Joseph le 
Caron, Denis Jamet, Jean d’Olbeau, and Brother Paci- 
ficus du Plessis arrived at Quebec. They at once de- 
voted themselves to mission work among the Algonkin 
and Wyandot or Hurons along the Great Lakes. For 
commercial reasons the French traders were opposed 
to the civilization of the natives and gave the mission- 
aries considerable trouble. After labouring amid in- 
credible hardships, and finding that their forces were 
too weak, the friars invited the Jesuits to share the 
field with them. The first Jesuit missionaries arrived 
in 1625 and toiled side by side with the Franciscans. 
One of the friars, Nicholaus Viel, was killed by a 
savage and thus became the protomartyr of Canada. 
In 1629 the English captured Quebee and forced both 
the Franciscans and Jesuits to leave the country. 
Brother Gabriel Sagard, who had come in 1623, com- 
posed an Indian vocabulary of 132 pages, and de- 
scribed the country and its missions in two volumes. 
Some Franciscans in 1619 started a mission in Acadia 
or Nova Scotia. A few were still serving there in 
1633, but nothing more is on record. Near the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century several French-Belgian 
Franciscans arrived in Canada, the most noted of 
whom, Father Louis Hennepin, passed Niagara Falls 
in December, 1678, and was the first to describe them 
in his “Description de la Louisiane” (Paris) and 
“Nouvelle Découverte” (Amsterdam). Hennepin 
penetrated beyond the Mississippi and in 1680 dis- 
covered St. Anthony’s Falls. Father Emanuel Cres- 
pel and others came to Canada in 1726. He passed 
Great Falls and travelled as far as Fox River in Wis- 
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consin. He seems to have been among the last 
Franciscans who toiled in Canada during the Colonial 
period. In 1888 the Very Rev. Frederic De Ghy- 
velde, of the French province, and one lay brother 
arrived at Three Rivers. Other Fathers followed, and 
now the three monasteries of Three Rivers, Montreal, 
and Quebec number 46 Fathers, 38 professed clerics, 
47 lay brothers, and 7 novices. The Fathers are en- 
gaged in giving missions among the faithful. 
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Fribourg (SwITZERLAND), UNIvEeRsITy oF.—From 
the sixteenth century, the foundation of a Catholic 
university in Switzerland had often been canvassed 
among the Catholic cantons. The need of such an 
institution was with the passage of time ever more 
keenly felt, as the fact that higher educational in- 
stitutions existed only in the Protestant cantons 
ensured for the Protestants a certain intellectual 
ascendancy. In spite of the pressing nature of the 
case, however, the want of the necessary means and 
the jealousy among the Catholic cantons combined to 
prevent any solution of the question being arrived at. 
From the very beginning, the inhabitants of Fribourg 
had laboured most zealously for the establishment of a 
university in their town. Out of their own resources, 
they founded in 1763 a school of law, which was con- 
tinued till 1889 and then merged in the juristic faculty 
of the university. During the nineteenth century, 
the Catholic movement in Switzerland, making the 
Swiss “‘ Pius-Verein”’ its rallying-centre, reinaugurated 
the agitation for a Catholic university. The Catholic 
Conservative Government of Fribourg finally took 
the matter in hand, and George Python, State Coun- 
cillor for Fribourg and from 1886 Director of Public 
Education, who enjoyed the fullest confidence of the 
people, effected the foundation of the university. It 
was certainly a bold undertaking for a little state of 
only 119,000 (in 1909, 130,000) inhabitants, but the 
energy and political acumen of Python coupled with 
the unselfish liberality of the legislative council were 
a certain guarantee of success. The conversion of the 
public debt under favourable conditions in 1886 re- 
sulted in a saving of 2,500,000 franes (500,000 dollars), 
and on 24 December of the same year the supreme 
council resolved to set aside this sum as a foundation 
fund for the proposed university. On 4 October, 1889, 
a second resolution was passed, appropriating the 
interest on this capital to the foundation of the first 
faculties, which were opened in the following Novem- 
ber, the juristic faculty (the extended school of law) 
with nine professors and the philosophical (for philoso- 
phy, literature, and history) with eighteen. 

The town of Fribourg, seat of the university, con- 
tributed half a million francs towards the funded 
capital of the university, and in the autumn of 1890 
the theological faculty was instituted with seven pro- 
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fessors. In accordance with an agreement between 
the Government of Fribourg and Father Larocca, 
General of the Dominicans, this faculty was with the 
sanction of Leo XIII entrusted to the Dominican 
Order, and placed directly under the care of the Holy 
See. Many secular priests, however, have held chairs 
in the theological faculty, which has received from 
Rome the privilege of granting academical degrees 
(baccalaureate, licentiate, doctorate) in theology. 
The other faculties confer only the degrees of licen- 
tiate and doctorate. By the appropriation to the 
university of the profit on the public supply of water 
and electricity, and of a fixed annual sum from the 
newly-founded state bank, the further development 
of these three faculties and the establishment of the 
faculty of mathematical physics were made possible. 
The new faculty was opened in 1895 with eleven pro- 
fessors, and, as the institution of infirmaries has al- 
ready been some years in progress, the establishment 
of the medical faculty—the only story now needed to 
crown the academical edifice—may be expected at an 
early date. Meanwhile, chairs of physiology and 
bacteriology have been instituted in connexion with 
the faculty of mathematical physics. 

Despite many difficulties, including the crisis caused 
by the wanton dismissal of eight German professors 
in 1898, the development of the University of Fri- 
bourg has been steadily maintained. As a cantonal 
public institution, it stands on the same legal footing 
as the other universities of Switzerland. The supreme 
authority is vested in the Cantonal Department of 
Public Education (i.e the State Council), practically 
all the expenses being borne by the canton. The 
general constitution of the university is regulated by 
the Charter of 1 December, 1899. Leo XIII viewed 
its foundation with a great satisfaction to which he 
gave personal expression in many letters to the author- 
ities of the Canton, to the university itself, and to the 
Swiss episcopate. The main sources of revenue, 
according to the cantonal budget for 1909, are as 
follows: Interest on foundation fund, 125,000 franes; 
yearly contributions from state bank, 80,000 frs. ; prof- 
its arising from the electric and water works, 150,000 
frs.; lease, 2,580 frs. To this sum of 357,580 frs. must 
be added 7700 frs. for the legal chairs, and other 
endowments (especially the “ Grivel” and the “ Wester- 
maier”). Many funds have been established for the 
assistance of students, and the institution of prizes. 

In accordance with the wishes of its founder, the 
university has always maintained an international 
character, which consists not alone in the appointment 
of native professors to teach the history and literature 
of their native lands, but also in the various nation- 
alities of the students attracted to the university. 
The lectures are delivered in Latin, French, and Ger- 
man. In the winter term of 1908-9, the teaching staff 
consisted of 70 lecturers from ten different lands, but 
especially from Switzerland, Germany, France, and 
Austria. Their distribution among the faculties was 


as follows: Theology, 13 ordinary and 2 extraordinary 
professors; Law, 14 ordinary and 4 extraordina: 

professors; Philosophy, 19 ordinary and 3 extraordi- 
nary professors; Mathematical Physics, 10 ordinary 
and 3 extraordinary professors with 2 Privatdozenten. 
The increase in the attendance at the university may 
be judged from this table of matriculated students: 
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Of the 568 students in the winter term of 1908-9, 
181 were Swiss, 90 Germans, 86 Russians (Poles and 
Lithuanians), 32 Bulgarians, 31 Italians, 23 from the 
United States, 21 from Austria-Hungary, and the 
remainder from eleven other lands. 

The university is governed by the rector, elected 
each year at the general meeting of the ordinary pro- 
fessors. He is assisted by the senate, which consists 
of the rector, pro-rector, and the deans and assistant 
deans of the separate faculties. At the head of each 
faculty stands the dean, who also holds office for a 
single year. The professors are appointed by the 
Council of State on the recommendation of the mem- 
bers of the faculty concerned, except that in the 
peomaeent of professors of theology due attention is 
always paid to the requirements of ecclesiastical law 
and the terms of the agreement with the Dominican 
Order. Candidates are recognized as matriculated 
students on the production of a certificate which can 
be procured by following a certain course of academi- 
cal studies in their native towns. Since 1905, women 
are allowed to matriculate, and, in addition to the 
regular students, permission may be given by the 
rector to other persons to attend particular lectures. 
As such persons numbered 119 in the winter term 
1908-9, the total number of students who attended 
lectures during this period was 687. All the matric- 
ulated students are enrolled in a general association, 
called the “Akademia”, and also contribute to an 
academic. sick-fund. Many societies have been 
founded by the students of various lands for the pro- 
motion of social and intellectual intercourse. Thus, 
the “Columbia” has been instituted by the students 
from the United States, and publishes its own bulle- 
tin “The Columbia’. There are three colleges for 
theological students: the Albertinum, Salesianum, and 
Canisianum. A special university society has been 
inaugurated to further the interests of the university. 
The university library is associated with that of 
the canton (which contains 140,000 volumes, 16,000 
brochures, 534 manuscripts, and 350 incunabula), a 
new building for the accommodation of both libraries 
having been opened in 1908. The library expends 
an annual sum of 16,500 frs. in the purchase of books 
and journals. There are separate libraries for the 
different academical courses and institutes, 7650 frs. 
- api spent annually on those in connection with 
the theological, legal, and philosophical faculties, and 
30,000 frs. for those of the faculty of mathematical 
physics. The university has its own scientific publi- 
cation, the “Collectanea Friburgensia”, for which 
only contributions from professors are accepted, and 
in which twenty-five works have already appeared in 
three series. The list of the publications of the uni- 
versity lecturers, which is appended to the rector’s 
annual report, gives one a good idea of the activity of 
eee rossors in other directions. 

EyrRicu, The University of Freiburg in Switzerland, in The 
Trish Rosary (1905); Die katholische Universitit zu Freiburg in 
der Schweiz in Historisch-Politische Blatter, CXI_ (1893), 569 
sqq.; Moret, L’Université de Fribourg (2d ed., Fribourg, 
1895); Rapports annuels des Recteurs del’ Université de Fribourg; 
Mayer (=Baumcartsn), L’ Universiti di Friburgo in Svizzera, 
tr. from the Grenzboten (Rome, 1902). 

J. P. Kirscn. 


Friday, Goop. See Goop Frimay. 


Fridelli (properly Frimepri), Xaver EHRENBERT, 
Jesuit missionary and cartographer, b. at Linz, Aus- 
tria, 11 March, 1673; d. at Peking, 4 June, 1743. 
He entered the Society of Jesus in 1688 and in 1705 
arrived in China. Fridelli was an important contrib- 
utor to the cartographical survey of the Chinese Em- 
pire, begun in 1708 and completed in 1718 (according to 
others, 1715). Baron Richthofen says that this work 


is “the most comprehensive cartographical feat ever 


; ope in so short a space of time” (“China’’, Ber- 


in, 1877, I, 661, see 631 sq.). Together with Fathers 
Régis, Jartoux, and others, he designed the maps of 
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Chi-li, the Amur districts, Kahlkhas (Mongolia), Sze- 
ch’wan, Yun-nan, Kwei-chou, and Hu-kwang (Hu-nan 
and Hu-pe), for which purpose they traversed the 
whole empire from south to north. At the time of his 
death Fridelli had been rector for many years of the 
Southern or Portuguese church (Nan-t’ang), one of 
the four Jesuit churches at Peking. 

Five letters in N. Welt-Bott (Augsburg, 1726, and Vienna, 
1758), nos. 103, 106, 194, 589, 674; MSS. report in the Vienna 
State library, no. 1117; Du Hatpn, Description de l’Empire de 
la Chine (The Hague, 1736), I, preface; Huonprr, Deutsche 
Jesuitenmissiondre (Freiburg im Br., 1899), 87, 186. 

A. Huonper. 


Frideswide (FripeswipA, FrREepEswipA, Fr. Frt- 
vissE, Old Eng. Fris), Sart, virgin, patroness of 
Oxford, lived from about 650 to 735. According to 
her legend, in its latest form, she was the child of King 
Didan and Safrida, and was brought up in holiness by 
Algiva. She refused the proffered hand of King 
Algar, a Mercian, and fled from him to Oxford. It 
was in vain that he pursued her; a mysterious blind- 
ness fell on him, and he left her in her cell. From this 
eventually developed the monastery, in which she died 
on 19 October (her principal feast), and was buried. 
The earliest written life now extant was not composed 
until four hundred years after her death, but it is gen- 
erally admitted that the substance of the tradition 
has every appearance of verisimilitude. From the 
time of her translation in 1180 (commemorated 12 
Feb.) from her original tomb to the great shrine of her 
church, her fame spread far and wide; for the univer- 
sity was now visited by students from all parts, who 
went twice a year in solemn procession to her shrine 
and kept her feasts with great solemnity. Cardinal 
Wolsey transformed her monastery into Christ Church 
College, King Henry made her church into Oxford 
cathedral, but her shrine was dismantled, and her 
relics, which seem to have been preserved, were rele- 
gated to some out-of-the-way corner. In the reign 
of Edward VI, Catherine Cathie was buried near the 
site of her shrine. She was a runaway nun, who had 
been through the form of marriage with Peter Martyr, 
the ex-friar. The Catholics, as was but natural, 
ejected her bones in the reign of Queen Mary. But 
after Elizabeth had reinstated Protestantism, James 
Calfhill, appointed Canon of Christ Church in 1561, 
dug up Cathie’s bones once more, mixed them up (in 
derision of the Catholics) with the alleged remaining 
relics of the saint, and buried them both together amid 
the plaudits of his Zwinglian friends in England and 
Germany, where two relations of his exploit, one in 
Latin and one in German, were published in 1562. 
The Latin relation, which is conveniently reprinted in 
the Bollandists, is followed in the original by a number 
of epitaphs on the theme Hic jacet religio cum supersti- 
tione, but it does not seem that these words were in- 
cised on the tomb, though it is often said that they 
were. The episode strikingly illustrates the character 
of the continuity between the ancient faith and the 
reformed religion of England. 

Acta SS., Oct., VIII, 533-564; Manriton, Acta SS. Ben. 
(1672), IIT, i, 561; Hows in Dict. Christ. Biog., s. v.; Hunt in 
Dict. Nat. Biog., 8. v.; HuBErt, Historia Bucerii, Fagii, item C. 
Vermilie (1562); Parker, Early Oxford, 727-1100 (1885); 
PiumMeER, Elizabethan Oxford (1887). 

J. H. Porten. 


Fridolin, Sarnt, missionary, founder of the Monas- 
tery of Sickingen, Baden (sixth century). In accord- 
ance with a later tradition, St. Fridolin is venerated as 
the first Irish missionary who laboured among the 
Alamanni on the Upper Rhine, in the time of the Mero- 
vingians. The earliest documentary information we 
Sine concerning him is the biography written by 

alther, a Siickingen monk, at the beginning of the 
eleventh century (Mon.Germ. Hist.: Script. rer. Merov., 
TI, 350-69). agen: to this life, Fridolin (or Fri- 
dold) belonged to a noble family in Ireland (Scottia 
inferior), and at first laboured as a missionary in his 
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native land. Afterwards crossing to France, he came 
to Poitiers, where in answer to a vision, he sought out 
the relies of St. Hilarius, and built a church for their 
reception. St. Hilarius subsequently appeared to him 
in a dream, and commanded him to proceed to an 
island in the Rhine, in the territories of the Alamanni. 
In obedience to this summons, Fridolin repaired to the 
“Emperor” Clovis, who granted him possession of the 
still unknown island, and thence proceeded through 
Helion, Strasburg, and Coire, founding churches in 
every district in honour of St. Hilarius. Reaching at 
last the island of Saickingen in the Rhine, he recognized 
in it the island indicated in the dream, and prepared to 
build a church there. The inhabitants of the banks of 
the Rhine, however, who used the island as a pastur- 
age for their cattle, mistook Fridolin for a cattle- 
robber and expelled him. On his production of 
Clovis’s deed of gift, he was allowed to return, and to 
found a church and monastery on the island. He then 
resumed his missionary labours, founded the Scottish 
monastery in Constance, and extended his mission to 
Augsburg. He died on 6 March, and was buried at 
Sackingen. The writer of this legend professes to 
have derived his information from a biography, which 
he discovered in the cloister of Helera on the Moselle, 
also founded by Fridolin, and which, being unable 
to copy from want of parchment and ink, he had 
learned by heart. 


This statement sounds very suspicious, and makes’ 


one conclude that Balther was compelled to rely on 
verbal tradition for the information recorded in his 
work. Notasingle ancient author mentions Fridolin, 
the life has no proper historical chronological arrange- 
ment, and the enumeration of so many wonders and 
visions awakens distrust. Consequently, most mod- 
ern historians justly reject the life as unauthentic, and 
as having no historical foundation for the facts re- 
corded, while the older historians believed that it 
contained a germ of truth. In the early Middle Ages, 
there was certainly some connection between Sickin- 
gen and Poitiers, from which the former monastery 
received its relics, and this fact may have made the 
author connect Fridolin with the veneration of St. 
Hilarius of Poitiers, and the churches erected in his 
honour. The only portion of the life that can be 
regarded as historically tenable, is that Fridolin was 
an Irish missionary, who preached the Christian relig- 
ion in Gaul, and founded a monastery on the island 
of Sickingen in the Rhine. Concerning the date of 
these occurrences, we have no exact information. 
The monastery, however, was of great importance in 
the ninth century, since the earliest extant document 
concerning it states that on 10 February, 878, Charles 
the Fat presented to his wife Richardis the Monasteries 
of Sackingen, of St. Felix and of Regula in Zurich. 


Vita Fridolini, auctore Balthero monacho, in the following 
works: CouGan, Acta Sanct. Hibernie (Louvain, 1645), I, 481 
sq.; Mone, Quellensammlung der badischen Landesgeschichte 
(Karlsruhe, 1845), I; ed. Kruscs in Mon. Germ. Hist., Script. 
rer. Merowing., III, 351-69; Acta SS., March, I, 433-441. 

Porruast, Bibliotheca historica medii evi (Berlin, 1896), II, 
1322-23; Bibliotheca hagiographica latina, ed. Bouuanopists, I, 
478; WarrenBaAcnu, Deutschlands Geschichtsquellen, I (7th ed., 
Berlin, 1904), 155; Hmreun, Geschichte der Einfiihrung des 
Christenthums in  Siidwestl. Deutschland (Tiibingen, 1837); 
Livour, Die Glaubensboten der Schweiz vor St. Gallus (Lucerne, 
1871), 267 sqq.; Luo, Der hl. Fridolin (Freiburg im Br., 1886); 
Heer, St. Fridolin, der Apostel Alemanniens (Ziirich, 1889); 
von Knonau, Nochmals die Frage St. Fridolin in Anzeiger fiir 
Schweizergesch. (1889), 377-81; Scuuurn, Bettriige zur Kritik 
der Vita Fridolini, Jahrbuch fiir Schweizergesch., XVIII (1893), 


134-152. 
J. P. Kirscu. 


Friedrich von Hausen (Husrn), medieval German 
post one of the earliest of the minnesingers; date of 
irth unknown; d. 6 May, 1190. His name is men- 


tioned frequently in legal documents, for the first time” 


in one from Mainz dated 1171. He was born in middle 
Rhenish territory, as is shown by his dialect, especially 
by his rhymes, but several towns claim the honour of 
being his birthplace, and the question cannot be defi- 
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nitely decided. In 1175 he was in Italy, and again in 
1186 in the suite of Henry VI. The next year he was 
present when Frederick I (Barbarossa) and Philip 
Augustus met between Mouzon and Yvois, and in 1188 
he was at Worms in the company of Count Baldwin V 
of Hennegau. He accompanied the Emperor Fred- 
erick, by whom he was held in high esteem, on the 
crusade of 1189, and met his death at the battle of 
Philomelium, when he fell with his horse while pursu- 
ing the enemy. His popularity was great; the whole 
army, we are told, mourned his death. 

Friedrich von Hausen is one of the earliest of the 
minnesingers who are known to have imitated French 
models, with which he became acquainted on his 
travels through Burgundy and Provence. Together 
with Veldeke he introduced the Romance element into 
the minnesong. The Provengal influence is especially 
evident in the dactylic rhythm of his verses, which re- 
sulted from the adoption into German of a Romance 
ten-syllable line with four or five stresses. His rhymes 
are still occasionally imperfect and his songs contain 
more than one strophe. Hausen’s poetry is not at all 
popular, but rather artificial in form and often ab- 
struse in spirit. He is fond of dallying with a word. 
Like most of the troubadours or minnesingers he sings 
chiefly of love’s pangs, but he never degenerates into 
effeminacy. Friedrich von Hausen’s poems are 
printed in F. H. von der Hagen’s “ Minnesinger’’ 
(Leipzig, 1838, 4 vols.), I, 212-217; a selection may 
also be found in K. Lachmann and M. Haupt, “Des 
Minnesangs Friihling’”’ (Leipzig, 1888), 42 sqq.; in 
Friedrich Pfaff, “Der Minnesang des 12 bis 14 Jahr- 
hunderts”’ (IXiirschners Deutsche National-Litteratur, 
VIII, pt. I, 17-24); and in Karl Bartsch, “Deutsche 
Liederdichter des 12 bis 14 Jahrhunderts”’ (4th edition, 
by W. Golther, Berlin, 1901). 

Leure.p, Ueber Friedrich von Hausen in Pau and Braung, 
Beitrage, II, 345-405; Sprreatis, Die Lieder Friedrichs von 
Hausen (Tiibingen, 1876), and the critical introductions to the 
above-mentioned editions. 

Artuur F. J. Remy. 


Friends, Sociery or (QuAKERs), the official desig- 
nation of an Anglo-American religious sect originally 
styling themselves “Children of Truth”’ and “Children 
of Light’’, but “in scorn by the world called Quakers’’. 
The founder of the sect, George Fox, son of a well-to- 
do weaver, was born at Fenny Drayton in Leicester- 
shire, England, July, 1624. His parents, upright 
people and strict adherents of the established religion, 
destined him for the Church; but since the boy, at an 
early period, felt a strong aversion to a “hireling 
ministry’’, he was, after receiving the bare rudiments . 
of education, apprenticed to a shoemaker. He grew 
to manhood a pure and honest youth, free from the 
vices of his age, and “endued’’, says Sewel, “with a 
gravity and stayedness of mind seldom seen in chil- 
dren’’. In his nineteenth year, while at a fair with 
two friends, who were “ professors’’ of religion, he was 
so shocked by a oe they made him to join them 
in drinking healths, that he abandoned their company. 
Returning honte, he spent a sleepless night, in the 
course of which he thought he heard a voice from 
heaven crying out to him: “Thou seest how young 
men go together into ty and old people into the 
earth; thou must forsake all, young and old, keep out 
of all, and be a stranger unto all.” Interpreting the 
injunction literally, Fox left his father’s house, penni- 
less and with Bible in hand to wander about the 
country in search of light. His mental anguish at 
times bordered on despair. He sought counsel from 
renowned “professors’’?; but their advice that he 
should take a wife, or sing psalms, or smoke tobacco, 
was not calculated to solve the problems which per- 
plexed his soul. Finding no food or consolation in the 
teachings of the Church of England or of the innumer- 
able dissenting sects which flooded the land, he was 
thrown back upon himself and forced to accept his 
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own imaginings as “revelations’’. “I fasted much,” 
he tells us in his Journal, “walked abroad in solitary 
laces many days, and often took my Bible and sat in 
Ebllow trees and lonesome places until night came on; 
and frequently in the night walked mournfully about 
by myself. For I was a man of sorrows in the first 
working of the Lord in me.” This anguish of spirit 
continued, with intermissions, for some years; and it is 
not surprising that the lonely youth read into his 
Bible ‘all his own idiosyncrasies and limitations. 

Founding his opinions on isolated texts, he grad- 
ually evolved a system at variance with every existing 
form of Christianity. His central dogma was that of 
the “inner Jight’’, communicated directly to the in- 
dividual soul by Christ “who enlighteneth every man 
that cometh into the world’”’. To walk in this light 
and obey the voice of Christ speaking within the soul 
was to Fox the supreme and sole duty of man. Creeds 
and churches, councils, rites, and sacraments were 
discarded as outward things. Even the Scriptures 
were to be interpreted by the inner light. This was 
surely carrying the Protestant doctrine of private 
judgment to its ultimate logical conclusion. Inconven- 
lent passages of Holy Writ, such as those establishing 
Baptism and the Eucharist, were expounded by Fox 
in an allegorical sense; whilst other passages were in- 
sisted upon with a literalness before unknown. ‘Thus, 
from the text “Swear not at all’’, he drew the illicit- 
ness of oaths, even when demanded by the magistrate. 
Titles of honour, salutations, and all similar things 
conducive to vanity, such as doffing the hat or “scra 
ing with the leg’’, were to be avoided even in the 
presence of the king. War, even if defensive, was de- 
clared unlawful. Art, music, drama, field-sports, and 
dancing were rejected as unbecoming the gravity of a 
Christian. As for attire, he pleaded for that simplicity 
of dress and absence of ornament which later became 
the most striking peculiarity of his followers. There 
was no room in his system for the ordained and salaried 
clergy of other religions, Fox proclaiming that every 
man, woman or child, when moved by the Spirit, had 
an equal right to prophesy and give testimony for the 
edification of the brethren. Two conclusions, with 
disagreeable consequence to the early Friends, were 
drawn from this rejection of a “priesthood”’; the first 
was, that they refused to pay tithes or church rates: 
the second, that they celebrated marriage among 
themselves, without calling in the services of the le- 
gally appointed minister. . 

Impelled by frequent “revelations’’, Fox began the 
public preaching of his novel tenets in 1647. It was 
not his intention to increase the religious confusion of 
the time by the addition of a new sect. He seems to 
have been persuaded that the doctrine by means of 


which he himself had “come up in spirit through the 


flaming sword into the paradise of God’? would be 
greeted alike by Christian, Turk, and heathen. The 
enthusiasm and evident sincerity of the uncouth 
young preacher gained him numerous converts in all 
parts of Britain; whilst the accession of Margaret, 
wife of Judge Fell, afterwards of Fox himself, secured 
to the Friends a valuable rallying-point in the seclu- 
sion of Swarthmoor Hall, Lancashire. In an incredi- 
bly short time, a host of unordained apostles, male 
and female, were scouring the two hemispheres, carry- 
ing to the ends of the earth the gospel of Fox. One 
enthusiast hastened to Rome to enlighten the pope; a 
second went to the Orient to convert the sultan. The 
antagonistic religions dominant in England before and 
after the Restoration, Presbyterianism and the Estab- 
lished Church, made equally determined efforts, 
through the aid of the civil power, to crush the grow- 
ingsect. From the detailed record which the Friends, 
in imitation of the primitive Christians, kept of the 
sufferings of their brethren, we gather that during the 
reign of Charles II, 13,562 “ Quakers’’ were imprisoned 
in various parts of England, 198 were transported 
VI.—20 
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as slaves beyond seas, and 338 died in prison or of 
wounds received in violent assaults on their meetings. 
They fared still worse at the hands of the Puritans in 
Massachusetts, who spared no cruelty to rid the colony 
of this “cursed sect of heretics’, and hanged four of 
them, three men and a woman, on Boston Common. 
What marked them out for persecution was not so 
much their theory of the inward light or their rejection 
of rites and sacraments, as their refusal to pay tithes, 
or take the oaths prescribed by law, or to have any- 
thing to do with the army; these offences being aggra- 
vated in the estimation of the magistrates by their 
obstinacy in refusing to uncover their head in court 
and “thouing and theeing”’ the judges. The suffering 
Friends found at last a powerful protector in the per- 
son of their most illustrious convert, William, son of 
Admiral Penn, who defended his coreligionists in 
tracts and public disputes, and, through his influence 
with the last two Stuart kings, was frequently success- 
ful in shielding them from the violence of the mob and 
the severity of the magistrates. Penn furthermore 
secured for them a safe refuge in his great colony of 
Pennsylvania, the proprietorship of which he acquired 
from Charles IT in liquidation of a loan advanced to 
the Crown by his father. With the accession to the 
throne of James II the persecution of the Friends prac- 
tically ceased; and by successive Acts of Parliament 
passed after the Revolution of 1688, their legal dis- 
abilities were removed; their scruples about payin 
tithes and supporting the army were respected; an 
co affirmation was accepted as equivalent to an 
oath. 

Meanwhile, Fox, in the intervals between his fre- 
quent imprisonments, had laboured to impart the 
semblance of an organization to the society; whilst 
the excesses of some of his followers compelled him to 
enact a code of discipline. His efforts in both these 
directions encountered strong opposition from many 
who had been taught to regard the inward light as the 
all-sufficient guide. However, the majority, sacrific- 
ing consistency, acquiesced; and before the death of 
Fox, 13 Jan., 1691, Quakerism was established on the 
principles which it has since substantially preserved. 

Although the Friends repudiate creeds as “exter- 
nal” and “human”, yet they, at least the early Quak- 
ers and their orthodox modern followers, admit the 
fundamental dogmas of Christianity as expounded in 
the Apostles’ Creed. Rejecting as non-Scriptural the 
term Trinity, they confess the Godhead of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost; the doctrine of the Re- 
demption and salvation through Christ; and the 
sanctification of souls through the Holy Spirit. Their 
ablest apologists, as Robert Barclay and William 
Penn, have not been able to explain satisfactorily in 
what respect the “inward light” differs from the light 
of the individual reason; neither have they reconciled 
the doctrine of the supreme authority of the “inner 
voice” with the “external” claims of Scripture and 
the historic Christ. These doctrinal weaknesses were 
fruitful germs of dissensions in later times. 

Though one of the earliest of Fox’s “testimonies” 
was in reprobation of “steeple-houses”, that is, the 
stately edifices with which Catholic piety had covered 
the soil of England, nevertheless, as his adherents 
grew in numbers, he was forced to gather them into 
congregations for purposes of worship and business. 
These “particular meetings” assembled on the first 
day of the week. They worshipped without any form 
of liturgy and in silence until some man, woman, or 
child was moved by the Spirit to “give testimony”, 
the value of which was gauged by the common sense 
of the assembly. By a process of development, a 
form of church government came into being, which 
has been described as follows:— 

“The whole community of Friends is modelled 
somewhat on the Presbyterian system. Three grada- 
tions of meetings or synods—monthly, quarterly, and 
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yearly—administer the affairs of the Society, includ- 
ing in their supervision matters both of spiritual disci- 
pline and secular policy. The monthly meetings, 
composed of all the congregations within a definite 
circuit, judge of the fitness of new candidates for 
membership, supply certificates to such as move to 
other districts, choose fit persons to be elders, to watch 
over the ministry, attempt the reformation or pro- 
nounce the expulsion of all such as walk disorderly, 
and generally seek to stimulate the members to re- 
ligious duty. They also make provision for the poor 
of the Society, and secure the education of their chil- 
dren. Overseers are also appointed to assist in the 
promotion of these objects. At monthly meetings 
also marriages are sanctioned previous to their solem- 
nization at a meeting for worship. Several monthly 
meetings compose a quarterly meeting, to which they 
forward general reports of their condition, and at 
which appeals are heard from their decisions. The 
yearly meeting holds the same relative position to the 
quarterly meetings that the latter do to the monthly 
meetings, and has the general superintendence of the 
Society in a particular country.” (See Rowntree, 
Quakerism, Past and Present, p. 60.) All the yearly 
meetings are supreme and independent, the only bond 
of union between them being the circular letters 
which pass between them. The annual letter of Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting is particularly prized. With the 
passing away of its founders and the cessation of per- 
secution, Quakerism lost its missionary spirit and 
hardened into a narrow and exclusive sect. Instead 
of attracting new converts, it developed a mania for 
enforcing “discipline”, and “disowned”, that is, ex- 
pelled, multitudes of its members for trifling matters 
in which the ordinary conscience could discern no 
moral offence. In consequence, they dwindled away 
from year to year, being gradually absorbed by other 
more vigorous sects, and many drifting into Unitari- 
anism. 

In the United States, where, in the beginning of the 
last century, they had eight prosperous yearly meet- 
ings, their progress was arrested by two schisms, 
known as the Separation of 1828 and the Wilburite 
Controversy. The disturbance of 1828 was occa- 
sioned by the preaching of Elias Hicks (1748-1830), an 
eloquent and extremely popular speaker, who, in his 
later years, put forth unsound views concerning the 
Person and work of Christ. He was denounced as a 
Unitarian; and, although the charge seemed well 
founded, many adhered to him, not so much from par- 
taking his theological heresies, as to protest against 
the excessive power and influence claimed by the eld- 
ers and overseers. After several years of wrangling, 
the Friends were split into two parties, the Orthodox 
and the Hicksite, each disowning the other, and 
claiming to be the original society. Ten years later 
the Orthodox body was again divided by the opposi- 
tion of John Wilbur to the evangelistic methods of an 
English missionary, Joseph John Gurney. As the 
main body of the Orthodox held with Gurney, the 
Wilburite faction set up a schismatic yearly meeting. 
These schisms endure to the present day. There is 
also a microscopical sect known as “Primitive” 
Friends, mainly offshoots from the Wilburites who 
claim to have eliminated all the later additions to the 
faith and practice of the early founders of the society. 

In the fields of education, charity, and philanthropy 
the Friends have occupied a place far out of propor- 
tion to their numbers. There exist in the United 
States many important colleges of their foundation. 
They are exemplary in the care of their poor and sick. 
Long before the other denominations, they denounced. 
slavery and would not permit any of their members to 
own slaves. They did not, however, advocate the 
abolition of slavery by violent measures. They have 
also been eminently solicitous for the welfare and fair 
treatment of the Indians. 
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According to Dr. H. K. Carroll, the acknowledged 
authority on the subject of religious statistics (The 
Christian Advocate, Jan., 1907), the standing of the 
a branches of Friends in the United States is as 
ollows:— 


Ministers Churches | Communicants 
Orthodox 1302 830 94,507 
Hicksite 115 183 19,545 
Wilburite 38 53 4,468 
Primitive il 9 232 


Scuarr, Creeds of Christendom (New York, 1884), I, III; 
Tuomas, ALLAN C. AND Ricwarp H., History of the Society of 
Friends in America in American Church History Series (New 
York, 1894), XII—contains excellent bibliography; Smrrx, 
Josnpu, Descriptive Catalogue of Friends’ Books (London, 1867; 
supplement, London, 1893); InpM, Bibliotheca Anti-Quakeriana, 
A Catalogue of Books Adverse to the Society of Friends (London, 
1873); JANNEY, History of the Revigious Society of Friends from 
the Rise to the year 1828 (2nd ed., Philadelphia, 1837-50). The 
Works of Fox were published at London, 1694-1706; the Works 
of Barcuay were edited by WiLLiAM PENN (London, 1692), 

James FI, LouGHuin. 


Friends of God (Ger. GoTTESFREUNDE), an asso- 
ciation of pious persons, both ecclesiastical and lay, 
having for its object the cultivation of holiness; its 
name alludes no doubt to John, xv, 14,15. The circle 
of the “ Friends of God” appears to have had its origin 
in Basle between the years 1339 and 1343, and to have 
thence extended down the Rhine even as far as the 
Netherlands, the cities most prominent in its history 
being Basle, Strasburg, and Cologne. Seeing the dis- 
turbed state of society in the large territory, the holy 
associates united in their efforts to counteract the 
many evil influences of the time, by applying them- 
selves zealously to the practices of the interior life, and 
working diligently for the conversion of sinners. 
From this group of ascetics, whose sole bond of union 
was their common desire for holiness, the great school 
of German mystics took its rise. They aimed at be- 
coming saints, and at giving edification at Catholic 
devotion, not heterodox enthusiasm; at affective con- 
templation, not arid speculation. Their great leaders 
were two Dominicans, the eloquent preacher John 
Tauler (c. 1300-1361), and the contemplative writer 
Blessed Henry Suso (c. 1300-1365); to these must be 
added Henry of Nérdlingen, Conrad of Kaiserheim, 
and the Dominicans John of Tambach (a celebrated 
theologian), John of Sternengassen, Dietrich of Col- 
mar, and Nicholas of Strasburg. Among those 
whom they directed in the path of perfection were 
several communities of nuns, chiefly Dominican (e. g. | 
in Unterlinden, Engelthal). Of these Dominican- 
esses, the most renowned for sanctity are the mystical 
writers Christina and Margaretha Ebner. Among 
their disciples living in the world, the following may be 
mentioned: Rulman Merswin, a wealthy merchant of 
Strasburg (1382), Henry of Rheinfelden, and the 
knight of Landsberg. The sermons, treatises, and let- 
ters of the “ Friends of God” are remarkable for beauty 
of style, those of Suso constituting the best prose of 
the fourteenth century, the correspondence of Henry 
of Nérdlingen and Margaretha Ebner being the earliest 
examples of epistolary literature in the German lan- 
guage, and the sermons of Tauler being masterpieces 
of eloquence. 

As long as the association remained under the guid- 
ance of men like Suso and Tauler, masters in the 
spiritual life, it was preserved from blemish. Suso 
was the founder of the Children of Mary, and, in an 
age that witnessed the decadence of scholasticism or 
scientific theology, both friends based all their mys- 
ticism on Catholic doctrine, particularly on the solid 
system of St. Thomas. As Suso’s “ Book of the Eter- 
nal Wisdom” was composed for spiritual,reading, so 
was his “ Book of Truth” written to refute the errors 
and fanatic excesses of the Beghards and the Brethren 
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of the Free Spirit. On his part, Tauler opposed the 
false mysticism of the Fraticelli and the schismatical 
tendencies of Louis of Bavaria. But the glory of the 
“Gottesfreunde” soon came to anend. A lay mem- 
ber of the association, Rulman Merswin, through 
either ignorance or fraud, brought the whole group of 
German mystics into disrepute. The doctrine of his 
alleged guide and master in the spiritual life—the 
mysterious layman of the Oberland (Der Gottesfreund 
vom Oberland), the “Friend of God” par excellence, 
to whom Merswin, in his posthumous work “ Das Buch 
von den neun Felsen’’, ascribes revelations, prophe- 
cies of impending chastisements, and a divine mission 
to purify the Church—was diametrically opposed to 
that of Suso, Tauler, and the others. Denifle has 
proved conclusively that Merswin’s great unknown is 
a myth, but, as the “Great Friend of God” had pre- 
viously been regarded as the reformer of the hierarchy 
and a precursor of Luther, the recluse of the Oberland 
(Alsace) was much lauded and often quoted by those 
Protestant writers who asserted that true German 
mysticism was incompatible with Roman supremacy, 
scholastic theology, etc. After Rulman Merswin’s 
death, Nicholas of Basle became the leader of the 
pseudo-Friends of God, but was eventually condemned 
as a Beghard and burned at Vienna in 1409. Another 
prominent member of this sect, his disciple Martin of 
Mainz, had suffered a like punishment sixteen years 
before in Cologne, for submitting unreservedly to a lay- 
man and maintaining several heretical propositions. 
From the beginning of the fifteenth century, the 
“Friends of God’’, whether orthodox or heterodox, dis- 
appear from the pagesof history. (See TauLER, JOHN; 
Henry Suso, Bu.; NrcHouas or BastE; Mysticism.) 

HerGENROTHER-Kirscu, Kirchengesch. (Freiburg, 1904), II, 
790 sqq.; DENIFLE in Zeitschrift f. deutsches Altertum (1880-— 
1881); Ip—em, Das Buch von der geistlichen Armuth (Munich, 
1887); ExHRLE in Stimmen aus Maria-Laach (1881), X XI, 38, 
252; Greiru, Die deutsche Mystik im Predigerorden (Freiburg, 
1861); Das Buch von den neun Felsen von R. Merswin (Leipzig, 
1859); Junpt, Les amis de Dieu au XIV¢® siécle (Paris, 1879); 
Ipem, Rulman Merswin et l’'ami de Dieu de Il’ Oberland (Paris, 
1890); Bevan, Three Friends of God: Records from the lives of 
John Tauler, Nicholas of Basle, and Henry of Suso (London, 
1887); Béurinenr, Die deutschen Mystiker (2nd ed., Zurich, 
1877); Tau.mr, Predigten (Leipzig, 1498, and Cologne, 1543); 
Surrus, Latin Paraphrase of same (Cologne, 1548); Die 
deutschen Schriften des seligen Heinrich Seuse, ed. DENIFLE 
(Munich, 1880). On Rulman Merswin, in particular, see SrraucH 
in the Realencyklopédie fiir prot. Theol., XVII, 203; BriutMEYER 
in BucuBerRceR’s Kirchl. Handlex., s. v. Gottesfreunde and 
Merswin. 

REGINALD WALSH. 


Frigento. See AveLLiIno, Dioczse oF. 


Frigolet, Anpry or.—The monastery of St. Mich- 
ael was founded, about 960, at Frigolet, by Conrad the 
Pacific, King of Arles, on one of the numerous hills 
which lie between Tarascon and Avignon, France. 
Successively occupied by the Benedictines of Mont- 
majour, the Augustinians, the Hieronymites, and fin- 
ally by the Reformed Augustinians, it was, together 
with all the monasteries in France, suppressed and sold 
by the French Republic. From that time it changed 
hands frequently, and was acquired, at length, by Rev. 
Edmund Boulbon, who purchased it from Rev. T. 
Delestrac. Edmund Boulbon, b. 14 January, 1817, 
entered the Abbey of Our Lady: of La Trappe at 
Briquebec, in 1850. Of a robust faith, and burning 
with zeal for souls, he wished to lead a more active life. 
Acting on the advice of his superiors, he left the Trap- 
pists and undertook the restoration, in France, of the 
Order of St. Norbert, the constitution of which seemed 
to be better adapted to his active disposition. On 6 
June, feast of St. Norbert, he received the white habit 
from the hands of Mgr de Gassignies, Bishop of 
Soissons, at Prémontré. Pius [X approved the project 
in an audience which he granted to Father Edmund, 
4 December, 1856. With the consent of Mgr de 
Chalandon, Archbishop of Aix, Father Edmund took 
possession of Frigolet, and, having admitted several 
novices, he commenced the community life there. In 
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honour of Our Lady Conceived without Sin he erected 
a magnificent church, which was solemnly consecrated 
on 6 Oct., 1866. The monastery was canonically 
erected as a priory on 28 August, 1868; and as an 
abbey in Sept., 1869, the Right Rev. Edmund Boul- 
bon being its first abbot. On 8 Nov., 1880, the abbey 
of Frigolet was seized and the religious expelled. 
Eventually, however, they were permitted to return. 
Abbot Boulbon was spared the miseries of a second 
expulsion, for he died 2 March, 1883. 

His successor, Paulinus Boniface, named abbot on 
10 June, 1883, undid by his bad administration the 
good work so nobly begun by Abbot Boulbon; but 
after a canonical visitation by Mgr Gouthe-Soulard, 
Archbishop of Aix, he was deposed, and the direction 
of the abbey entrusted to the Rev. Denis Bonnefoy, a 
prudent and saintly religious. Up to this time, the 
Abbey of Frigolet, with the priories founded by it, had 
formed as it were a separate congregation with an 
organization of its own, having no connexion with the 
other abbeys or the general chapter of the order. This 
state of affairs was remedied by a decree of the Sacred 
Congregation of Bishops and Regulars, dated 17 Sept., 
1898; and the congregation of Frigolet was incor- 
porated with the order. Unfortunately, the Right 
Rey. Denis Bonnefoy, who was made abbot on 21 
March, 1899, died on 20 Sept. of the same year. The 
religious of Frigolet chose for their abbot Godfrey 
Madelaine, then prior of the Abbey of Mondaye, Cal- 
vados, France, the distinguished author of “ L’histoire 
de S. Norbert’? and other books. Meanwhile the 
French Republic had framed new laws against all 
religious institutions, and on 5 April, 1903, the relig- 
ious, expelled from their abbey, took refuge in Bel+ 
gium. There, having bought what was left of the 
former Norbertine Abbey of Leffe near Dinant, they 
restored it; and continued in the conventual life, in 
the hope that some day the fathers might be per- 
mitted to return to France. The Abbey of Frigolet 
had founded the priories of Conques and Etoile in 
France, and of Storrington and Bedworth in Eng- 
land. It has also sent missionaries to Madagascar. 

F. M. Geupens. 


Fringes (iv Scriptur5).—This word is used to 
denote a special kind of trimming, consisting of loose 
threads of wool, silk, ete., or strips of other suitable 
material, along the edge of a piece of cloth. The Eng- 
lish Bible uses it to designate a particular appendage 
of the Jewish costume. In the Mosaic legislation, 
which is embodied in the Pentateuch, mention is made 
of a peculiar ordinance. “The Lord also said to Moses: 
Speak to the children of Israel, and thou shalt tell 
them to make to themselves fringes in the corners of 
their garments, putting in them ribands of blue: that 
when they shall see them, they may remember all the 
commandments of the Lord” (Num., xv, 37-39). 
“Thou shalt make strings [A. V. and R. V.: fringes]in 
the hem at the four corners of thy cloak” (Deut., xxii, 
12). The description contained in these two passages 
is anything but clear, at least in the English Bibles; 
but it may be supplemented by a close reading of the 
original text, a knowledge of Eastern customs, and the 
details to be found in the rabbinical literature. 

The word “fringes” is here an inaccurate rendering’ 
of the Hebrew; “strings” is slightly more exact. The 
Hebrew word gedilim means literally “twisted cords”; 
cictth would be best translated by “tassel”. It is 
indeed an ornament of this description, fastened to the' 
four corners of the upper garment, which is the object: 
of the above regulations. This upper garment, the 
“cloak” of Deut., xxii, 12, seems to have been a large: 
square piece of cloth, resembling the ‘aba of the mod- 
ern bedouin, and worn like the palliwm or iudrwy of 
the Greeks, the four corners sometimes hanging in 
front (éri8Anua), and sometimes one of the corners 
cast over the left shoulder (aep{8\nua). It was very 
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likely the tassel of the corner thus thrown over Our 
Lord’s shoulder that the woman with the issue of 
blood touched (“behind him”), in the circumstance 
recorded in Matt., ix, 20, and Luke, viii, 44. We 
should perhaps go back to a very ancient custom, 
the significance of which was lost sight of, to account 
for the wearing of these ornaments. At any rate, a 
new meaning was attached to them by the lawgiver of 
Israel. 

Of these “fringes”’, or tassels, nothing more is said 
in the O. T., than that they should contain “ribands 
of blue”; more exactly, “a cord, or thread of pur- 
ple”. But the rabbinical literature contains most 
minute prescriptions with regard to these ornaments. 
Owing to the difficulty of procuring the purple dye, 
the custom prevailed of using only white threads of 
wool. They should be four in number, one being con- 
siderably longer than the others, spun expressly for 
the purpose, passed through an eyelet at the corner of 
the cloak, twisted a certain number of times, and tied 
by five knots. According to Deut., the gigith were 
intended to remind the people of the commandments 
of the Law. We may easily understand, therefore, 
why the Pharisees were wont to “enlarge their 
fringes” (Matt., xxiii, 5). This connexion led people 
to attach to the ¢gécith and its various parts mystic 
significations, and to the statement that the wearing 
of it is the most important precept of the Law; nay 
more, is of equal merit with the observance of the 
whole Law. 

The practice of wearing the ¢igith is still serupu- 
lously followed by the Jews. The tassels are a part of 
the lace tdlltth, or prayer-shawl, used universally 
during religious services: this garment is worn in such 
a way that the ¢i¢ith are visible in front. Pious Jews, 
moreover, devised, since the Dispersion, an article of 
clothing, the small tdllith, that would enable them to 
observe the Law at all times. This tdllith is similar in 
shape to a large scapular, with the tassels fastened to 
the four corners, and is worn as an undergarment. 
Men only are to wear the tdllith and the ¢icith. 

Talmud of Jerusalem, Treat, Me (Venice, 1522-1523; 
French transl. by Schwab, Paris, 1871-1890); MarmonipEs, 
Yad Ha-hazakah (1st ed. without place or date; 3d ed., Constan- 
tinople, 1509); Buxrorr, Lexicon Talmudicum, s. v. (igith 
(Basle, 1639; Leipzig, 1869-1875); Ipmm, Synagoga Judaica, 
160-170 (Basle, 1603); Hii», Dissertatio de vestibus fimbriatis 


Hebrworum in Ucoutnt, Thesaurus Antiquitatum Sacrarum, 
XXI (Venice, 1744-1769). 


Cuarues L. Souvay. 


Frisians, CONVERSION OF THE. 


See WILLIBRORD, 
Saint. 


Fritz, SAMUEL, a Jesuit missionary of the eighteenth 
century noted for his exploration of the Amazon River 
and its basin; b. at Trautenau, Bohemia, in 1654; d. 20 
March, 1728. He joined the Society of Jesus in 1673. 
In 1684 he was sent to Quito as a missionary. For 
forty-two years Fritz acted in this capacity among 
the Indians of the Upper Marafion. He succeeded 
in converting among others the powerful tribe of 
Omaguas (Omayas) and in concentrating into civi- 
lized settlements the savages of forty different locali- 
ties, inthe country between the Rivers Napo and Negro. 
An adept in technical arts and handicraft, he also was 
endowed with extraordinary linguistic abilities, sup- 
plemented by the rare gift of knowing intuitively how 
to treat the Indians. These qualifications enabled 
him to accomplish prodigious work among them, and 
merited for him the respect not only of the savages 
but also of the Spanish Government, to which he ren- 
dered valuable service in its boundary dispute with the 
Portuguese. At the instance of the Real Audiencia of 
Quito he began (1687) the cartographical delineation 
of the disputed missionary territory on the Upper 
Marajion between Peru and Quito. te 1689 he eee 
took, in a primitive pirogue, a daring expedition down 
the Amazon to Pard, where he was captured and im- 
prisoned for two years on the suspicion of being a 
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Spanish spy. Although only imperfectly equipped 
with the necessary instruments, he completed a com- 
paratively accurate chart of the river’s course. This 
was the first approximately correct chart of the Mara- 
fion territory. He was also the first to follow the 
Tunguragua instead of the Gran Pard (Ucayali) and 
prove it the real source of the Marajion. 

A Protestant, Wappaeus, writes of him in his “ Hand- 
buch der Geographieund Statistik’’ (Leipzig, 1863-70, 1, 
pt. III, 595) as follows: “The great respect justly shown 
at that time by European scientists for the geographical 
work of the Jesuits led to the admission into their 
ranks of Father Fritz by acclamation.” In 1707 this 
map was printed at Quito and extensively copied, e. g. 
in the “Lettres Edifiantes’’ (Paris, 1781), VIII, 284, 
and the “N. Welt-Bott’”’ (Augsburg, 1726, I), also in 
Condamine, “Relation abrégée d’un voyage fait dans 
Vintérieur de Amérique Mérid.”’ (Paris, 1745), which 
contains the revised chart of Father Fritz for compar- 
ative study. The chart was reprinted in Madrid, in 1892, 
on the occasion of the fourth centenary of the dis- 
covery of America. There was another reprint in the 
“Recueil de voyage et de documents pour servir a 
Vhist. de la géogr.’’, ed. by Schéfer and Cordier (Paris, 
1893). Three of his letters are incorporated in the 
“N. Welt-Bott’’ (Augsburg, 1726), III, nos. 24, 25; 
according to Condamine an original report of his 
travels is to be found in the archives of the Jesuit col- 
lege at Quito. 

LATZWEG, Lebensbilder deutscher Jesuiten (Paderborn, 1882), 
137; Huonper, Deutsche Jesuiten Missiondre im 17.u. 18. Jahr- 
hundert (Freiburg, 1889); Borpa, Hist. de la C. de J. en la 


Nueva Granada (Poissy, 1872), I, 72; CHanrrE y HeRRERA 


Hist. de las Misiones dela C. d. J. en el Mararton Espariol (Mad- 
or 


rid, 1901), VI, ix, 296 sq.; Wour, Geogr. y Geologia del Ecuad 
(Leipzig, 1892), 566; Uxioa, Viage a la América Merid. (Ma- 
drid, 1748), I, vi,¢.5. For the linguistic abilities of Frrrz, see 
AvgEtuNG, Mythrid. (Berlin, 1806), III, ii, 611. 

A. HuonpEr. 


Froissart, Jean, French historian and poet, b. at 
Valenciennes, about 1337, d. at Chimay early in the 
fifteenth century. The exact dates of his birth and 
death are unknown, as well as the family from which 
he sprang. In 13861, after receiving ecclesiastical 
tonsure, he went to England to present to Queen 
Philippa of Hainault an account in verse of the battle 
of Poitiers. This marked the beginning of the wan- 
dering life which led him through the whole of Euro 
and made him the guest of the chief personages of the 
end of the fourteenth century. His sojourn in Eng- 
land lasted till 1367. Queen Philippa received him 
well and inspired him with the idea of writing his 
chronicles. He travelled through England and visited 
Scotland where he met David Bruce. In 1367 he ac- 
companied the Black Prince to Bordeaux, returned to 
London, and in 1368 accompanied the Duke of Clar- 
ence to Milan where the duke was to wed the daugh- 
ter of Galeazzo Visconti. From Italy Froissart re- 
turned to Valenciennes where he learned of the death 
of Queen Philippa in 1369. He was then successively 
under the protection of Duke Wenceslaus of Brabant 
(1369-1381), and Comte Guy de Blois, seigneur of 
Beaumont, who bestowed on him the parish of Lestin- 
nes-au-Mont and a canonicate at Chimay (1384). 
Froissart accompanied Count Guy into Flanders and 
to Blois. Then, to secure information concerning the 
Spanish wars, he visited the court of Gaston Phébus, 
Comte de Foix, and quitted it in 1389 in the company 
of Jeanne de Boulogne, the affianced bride of the Duc de 
Berry. In 1390 and 1391 he wrote his history at Val- 
enciennes. He was at Paris in 1392, whence he went 
again to London, where he offered his poems to Rich- 
ard II. Having quarrelled with Guy de Blois he 
found a new protector in Philip the Bold, Duke of 
Burgundy. Little is known of his latter years, which 
were possibly passed at Chimay. 

Froissart composed many poems of love and ad- 
venture, such as “1’Epinette Amoureuse’’, in which 
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he relates the story of his own life, and “Méliador”’, a 
poem in imitation of the Round Table cycle, etc. His 
chief work is the “Chroniques de France, d’Angleterre, 
d’Ecosse, de Bretagne, de Gascogne, de Flandre et 
lieux circonvoisins’’, an account of European wars 
from 1328 till 1400. In the numerous manuscripts of 
the “Chronicles’’ three recensions of the first book are 
recognizable. The first, written between 1369 and 
1379 brings the narrative to 1378 (the beginning is 
borrowed from the “Chronicle’’ of Jean le Bel, a canon 
of Liége). The tone of this recension is favourable to 
the English. The second recension, represented by 
the Amiens and Valenciennes MSS., was written under 
the inspiration of Guy de 
Bloisand is favourable to the 
French. Thethird recension 
(Vatican MS.), written after 
1400, is frankly hostile to 
England, but the MS. stops 
with the year 1340. The 
second, third, and fourth 
books of the “Chronicles’’ 
were written between 1387 
and 1400. 

The “Chronicles?’ contain 
many errorsand are very par- 
tial, but despite these faults 
no work conveys so lively an 
impression of the men and 
things of the fourteenth cen- 


sart. His graceful and naive 
style and the picturesque 
turn which he gives to his 
recollections make him the 
king of chroniclers. The 
“Chronicles”? were much 
copied; one of the most 
beautiful manuscripts of 
Froissart is at Breslau, 
copied in 1469 by Aubert de 
Hesdin, and admirably illus- 
trated with miniatures (S. 
Reinach, Gazette des Beaux 
Arts, May, 1905). Among 
the modern editions are 
those of: Buchon, “Panthéon littéraire’’, 3 vols. 
(Paris, 1835 and 1846), defective in the first book; 
Kervyn de Lettenhove, 29 vols. (Brussels, 1867-1877), 

ives the various recensions of each chapter; Siméon 

ce began to publish in 1869 the edition of the So- 
eiété de |’Histoire de France, 8 vols. (Paris, 1869- 
1888); G. Raynaud, commissioned to continue this 
undertaking, published volumes [X to XI, which con- 
tain part of Book II (Paris, 1897-1899). The poem 
“Méliador’’ was edited by A. Longnon for the Société 
des Anciens Textes Francais (Paris, 1895). 


Kervyn ve Lerrennove, Froissart, étude littéraire sur le 
XIV ® sitcle, 2 vols. (Brussels; 1857); DaARMESTETER, F'roissart in 

oll. des Grands écrivains frangais (Paris, 1894), tr. PoyNTER 
(London, 1895); Mounier, Les Sources de l’ Histoire de France, 
s. v. Les Valois, IV, 5-18 (Paris, 1904); Saintspury, History 
of French Literature; Jounres, Memoirs of the Life of Froissart, 
ete. (London, 1801); see Cumvauier, Bio-bibl., s. v., for an 
extensive bibliography. 

Louis BrbxHIER. 


Fromentin, Evang, French writer and artist; b. 
at La Rochelle, 24 October, 1820; d. at Saint-Maurice, 
near La Rochelle, 26 August, 1876. His father, a 
distinguished physician and art connoisseur, intended 
him for the bar. After a brilliant course of studies, 
the young man came to Paris, in November, 1839, to 
follow the lectures in law. In 1843 he became asso- 
ciated with Maitre Dénormandie, an attorney-at-law. 
But his literary and artistic inclinations gradually 
rendered his profession insupportable. Marilhat’s 
exhibition of 1844 definitely decided him to devote 
himself to painting. He became a pupil of Cabat, 
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who was, with Flers, Huet, Corot, and Rousseau, one 
of the restorers of modern landscape painting. A 
short journey to Algeria, in 1846, showed him more 
clearly the line he was tofollow. In 1848 and 1852 he 
again visited that country, to garner material for his 
work. He exhibited at the Salon in 1847. In 1850 
he sent in eleven paintings, and was awarded a second- 
class medal. The only other notable events in his 
life were a voyage to Egypt, in the autumn of 1869, 
in the company of Napoleon III, at the time of the 
opening of the Suez Canal; and a short stay of some 
weeks in Holland, in July, 1875, where he obtained 
matter for his book, ‘‘Les Maitres d’autrefois’”’. He 
was made chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour in 1859, 
and officerin 1869. He mar- 
ried in 1851. 

In his lifetime, it was as 
@ painter rather than as 
writer that he became re- 
nowned. Orientalism was 
then in vogue. It suited 
the romantic tastes of the 
age, and satisfied the gen- 
eral curiosity for exotic 
customs. Great painters 
like Decamps, Delacroix, 
and Marilhat, had already 
made a specialty of it. 
Moreover, all thoughts were 
turned towards Algeria, a 
new, mysterious country, 
only half-conquered, which 
had just been the scene of a 
long colonial war. The pub- 
lic were never weary of 
hearing about it. Since the 
land has become so well 
known, this interest has 
ceased; and it must be ad- 
mitted that Fromentin’s 
reputation has suffered in 
consequence. Such is the 

enalty of a success partly 

ased on the informative 
and teaching qualities of the 
painter’s art. The actuality has ceased to interest us; 
and the glory of the artist who depended on it must nec- 
essarily fade. But Fromentin is far from deserving the 
obscurity into which he is now relegated. His work, 
as a painter, is that of a charming artist, the work of a 
landscapist and a painter of customs, who had the secret 
ambition of becoming an historical painter, and who, 
wisely enough, selected in the modern world subjects 
and plan best accommodated to his ambition and his 
ability. Fromentin’s art, either by the nature of his 
paintings or the dimensions, rarely surpasses the 
“‘genre” properly so called; and yet there is something 
naturally impressive in the beauty of the Arab life and 
manners, in that nomadic, feudal, warlike existence, 
the majestic simplicity of the desert spaces, and the 
immutable tranquillity of the Orient. Finally, one 
cannot fail to recognize the distinctive mark of Fro- 
mentin’s art. He is not a faultless painter, but he 
is one of exquisite delicacy. After 1860, especially, 
under the influence of Corot, he becomes one of the 
cleverest modern “harmonists’. His blue slate- 
coloured Algerian pictures, with their remarkable 
greyish tints, have not been excelled. As a painter 
of the Arab horse, in the ‘‘Curée”’ of the Louvre, he has 
no rival. Sometimes he is eloquent, as in the ‘‘Si- 
moun”, the “Soif”’, or the famous “‘ Rue d’El Aghouat”’. 
But the works that show his art at its best are those 
that depict both customs and scenery, as the ‘‘ Passage 
du Gué”’ (New York), the ‘‘Chasse au Faucon” (Chan- 
tilly): in these he is a kind of modern Wouverman, 
more elegant and poetic than the former. And one 
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may anticipate the day when, Africa in its turn having 
been subjected to civilization, industry, and uniform- 
ity, these pictures will be the sole witness of its ancient 
customs, and will then assume their historic signifi- 
cation. 

It is, however, as a writer that Fromentin is rising 
more and more to fame. His work is very varied. 
As a result of his travels, he published, under the 
titles of :‘‘Un été dans le Sahara” (Paris, 1856); and 
“Une année dans le Sahel” (Paris, 1858), the sou- 
venirs of his two last sojourns in Algeria. In these he 
inaugurates a new method of description, much less 
“literary”? than Chateaubriand’s, less ‘‘technical”’ 
than Gautier’s, a method which, in French tradition, 
marks the transition from Bernardin de Saint-Pierre 
to Loti. ‘‘ Dominique” appeared later (Paris, 1862). 
This autobiography and transparent history of a pure 
youthful love is, together with ‘‘Adolphe” and the 
“Princesse de Cléves”’, one of the masterpieces of the 
French ‘“‘roman d’analyse’”’. But the work that will 
transmit Fromentin’s name to posterity is his ‘‘ Mai- 
tres d’autrefois’’ (Paris, 1876). This bookis composed 
from the notes made during a journey through Bel- 
gium and Holland to study the old painters; or rather, 
this: journey was the occasion of the work. For the 
author, in connexion with the paintings he saw, dis- 
cusses, in passing, the questions of esthetic moment 
which he raises. It may be said that this book really 
originated artistic criticism. As a critic Diderot is 
purely literary, Hegel metaphysical, Ruskin religious, 
moral, or apocalyptic, Taine historical, or philoso- 
phical; but Fromentin made criticism strictly “artis- 
tic’, that is to say, he seeks thesecret of the significance, 
value, and beauty of a picture solely in an examina- 
tion of the work, its style, and its methods of execution. 
It is through the painting thus understood and exam- 
ined that he succeeds in determining the personality 
and the moral characteristics of the author. Here 
Fromentin is a great creator and a great writer, who 
really invents everything: methods, systems, and 
terminology. Some of his descriptions of paintings 
are the last word in the art of writing. Certain of his 
analyses, such as those of Rubens and Rembrandt, are 
definitive, and fix, forever, both the rules of the style 
or class, and the portraits of these great men. If 
to understand is to equal, it is by such pages that 
this distinguished writer, who has won a place among 
the first prose-writers of the last century, has really 
added something to the art of painting—that is to say 
—the manner of expressing it in writing. 

Sainte-Beuve, Fromentin in Nouveaux lundis, VII (Paris); 
Gonse, Hugene Fromentin (Paris, 1881), with letters and im- 
portant inedited fragments; Les dessins d’Eugéne Fromentin 
(London, 1877, folio); Buancuon, Lettres de Jeunesse de Fro- 
mentin (Paris, 1909); BrunetiiKe, Variétés Littéraires (Paris, 
s. d.); Griter, Hugéne Fromentin et Dominique in Revue de 
Paris (1 Aug., 1905). 

Louis GILLET. 


Frontal. See ALTar, sub-title Altar-Frontal. 


Frontenac, Count Louis pr Buaps, a governor 
of New France, b. at Paris, 1622; d. at Quebec, 28 
Nov., 1698. His father was captain of the royal castle 
of St-Germain-en-laye; his mother, née Phelypeaux, 
was the daughter of the king’s secretary of state; 
Louis XIII was his godfather. By his valour and 
skill he won the rank of marshal of the king’s camps 
and armies. He served in Holland, France, Italy, 
and Germany, and also in Candia where Turenne had 
sent him to command a contingent against the Turks. 
A brilliant military reputation, therefore, preceded 
him to Canada. During his first administration (1672— 
1682) he built a fort at Cataracouy (now Kingston) 
to awé the Iroquois and facilitate communications 
with the West. To explore the course of the Missis- 
sippi, previously discovered by Joliet and Marquette, 
he sent Cavelier de La Salle, who named the country 
watered by that river Louisiana, in honour of Louis 
XIV. Although intelligent and magnanimous, brave 
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and unflinching in peril, he was proud, imperious, and 
ready to sacrifice all to personal animosity. He quar- 
relled with most of the officials of the colony over 
petty questions: with his councillors, with the inten- 
dant (Duchesneau), with the Governor of Montreal 
(Perrot), and with Mgr de Laval, whose prohibition 
of the liquor-traffie with the Indians he judged harm- 
ful to commercial interests. The king, after vainly 
trying to curb his haughtiness, recalled him in 1682. 
In 1689, when the uprising of the Iroquois and the 
Lachine massacre, in retaliation of Governor Denon- 
ville’s treacherous deal- 
ing, threatened the ex- 
istence of the colony, 
Frontenac was sent to 
the rescue and was hailed 
as a deliverer. He had 
to fight the allied Iro- 
quois and English; but 
his bravery and ability 
were equal to the task. 
After d’Iberville’s bril- 
liant exploits in Hud- 
son Bay, Frontenac 
divided his forces into 
three corps, which cap- 
tured Corlar (Schenec- 
tady), Salmon Falls (N. 
H.) and Casco (Me.). 
When, to avenge these 
disasters, Boston sent a 
fleet against Quebee 
(1690), Frontenac’s re- 
sponse to the summons 
of Phipps’s envoy was: 
“Go tell your master 
that we shall answer him 
by the mouths of our 
guns’’—a threat which 
was made good by the 
enemy’s defeat. In 1696 
Frontenac wisely disre- 
garded the instructions 
of France to evacuate 
the upper country, 
which would have 
ruined the colony, and merely observed a defensive 
attitude. He dealt the Iroquois power a severe 
blow, burned the villages of the Onnontagués and 
Onneyouts, and devastated their country. By his 
orders d’Iberville razed Fort Pemquid in Acadia, cap- 
tured St. John’s, Newfoundland, and nearly the entire 
island, and took possession of all Hudson Bay Terri- 
tory. Frontenac died sincerely regretted by the 
whole colony which he had saved from ruin. His char- 
acter was a mixture of good and bad qualities. The 
latter were less evident during his second administra- 
tion and his talents rendered eminent services. He 
found Canada weakened and attacked on all sides;-he 
left it in peace, enlarged, and respected. He has been 
justly called “saver of the country”. In spite of 
his Jansenistic education and prejudices against the 
bishop, the Jesuits, and even the Sulpicians, he pos- 
sessed a rich fund of faith and piety. He was a faithful 
friend of the Recollects, and was buried in their church. 
Hopkins, Canada, An Encyclopedia of the Country (Toronto, 
1890); Garneravu, Histoire du Canada (Montreal, 1882); 
FeRLAnp, Cours d'histoire du Canada (Quebec, 1882); Rocrr- 
MONTEIX, Les Jésuwites et la Nouvelle-France (Paris, 1896); 
Cuapais, Jean Talon (Quebec, 1904); GaurTuieR, Histoire 
Canada (Quebec, 1876). Lionget LInpsAyY. 
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Frowin, Biessep, Benedictine abbot, d. 11 March, 
1178. Of the early life of Frowin nothing is known, 
save that he is claimed as a monk of their community . 
by the historians of the two great Benedictine abbeys 
of Einsiedeln in Switzerland and St. Blasius in Baden. 
The first authentic fact in his career is his election as 
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abbot, about the year 1142, to succeed St. Adelhelm in 
the newly established monastery of Engelberg (q.v.) 
in the Canton of Unterwalden, Switzerland. As 
abbot Frowin was conspicuous for sanctity, learning, 
and administrative ability. Through his efforts the 
possessions and privileges, civil and ecclesiastical, of 
the abbey were greatly increased, while its renown as 
a home of learning, art, and piety spread far and wide. 
Himself a man of great intellectual endowments, 
thoroughly versed in all the science, sacred and pro- 
fane, of his time, he established a famous school in his 
abbey, in which besides the triviwm and quadrivium, 
philosophy and theology were likewise taught. The 
library which he collected possessed, for those days, 
a vast number of manuscripts. According to a list 
that he himself has left us, it contained Homer, Cicero, 
Cato, Ovid and other authors of antiquity. This 
rich collection perished in 1729, when the abbey was 
destroyed by fire. Blessed Frowin not only copied 
books for his library, but composed several. Two of 
these, a commentary on the Lord’s Prayer, and a 
treatise in seven books, ‘‘De Laude Liberi Arbitrii’”’ 
(“In Praise of Free Will’, but in reality a discussion 
of the chief theological questions of his day, directed, 
it is thought, against the errors of Abelard) are still 
extant, having been discovered by Mabillon in the 
archives of Hinsiedeln. Frowin’s other works, Com- 
mentaries on the Ten Commandments and various 
arts of Holy Scripture, are lost. Though never 
ormally beatified, Frowin has commonly been styled 
“Blessed” by the chroniclers (see ‘‘ Act. SS.”’, March, 
IX, 683). Pétin (‘Dictionnaire Hagiographique”’, 
I, iiii) gives 7 March as his feast day, and credits him 

with many miracles. 
P. L., CLXXIX, 1801; Gorrwaup in Kirchenlex., s. v.; 
Hurter, Nomenclator. 
: Joun F. X. Murpuy. 


Fructuosus of Braga, Saint, Archbishop, d. 16 
April, c. 665. He was the son of a Gothic general, and 
studied in Palencia. After the death of his parents, he 
retired as a hermit to a desert in Galicia. Numerous 
pupils gathered around him, and thus originated the 
monastery of Complutum (Compludo), over which he 
himself at first presided; later, he appointed an ab- 
bot and again retired into the desert. In the course 
of time, he founded nine other monasteries, also one 
for 80 virgins under the saintly abbess Benedicta. In 
654, Fructuosus was called to the Bishopric of Dum- 
ium, and on 1 December, 656, to the Archbishopric of 
Braga. The life of this greatest of Spanish monastic 
bishops was written by Abbot Valerius, and based on 
the accounts of his pupils. In 1102, his relies were 
transferred to Compostela. The feast day is the 16 of 
April. Fructuosus is depicted with a stag, which was 
devoted to him, because he had been saved by Fruc- 
tuosus from the hunters. There are still extant two 
monastic rules written by Fructuosus. The first (25 
chapters) was destined for the monastery of Complu- 
tum; it has an appendix (called pactwm), containing 
the formule of consecration and the vows. The sec- 
ond, called the “common”’ rule, which consists of 20 
chapters and refers to a union of monasteries governed 
by an abbot-bishop, is addressed chiefly to superiors of 
monasteries. 

Gams, Kirchengesch. von Spanien (1874), II, 152-158; Her- 
wEGEN, Das Pactum des hl. Fructuosus v. Braga; zur Geschichte 
des Ménchtums (Stuttgart, 1907). The rules of Fructuosus are 
in P.L., VII, 1099-1130. See Zécxier, Askese und 
Ménchthum, 2nd ed. (1897), 378-81. 

GaBrRIEL Mutmr. 


Fructuosus of Tarragona, Saint, bishop and mar- 
tyr; d. 21 Jan., 259. During the night of 16 Jan., he, 
together with his deacons Augurius and Eulogius, 


was led into prison, and on 21 Jan. tried by the judge 


®milianus. He confessed that he was a Christian and 
a bishop, whereupon all three were sentenced to be 
burnt alive. They underwent the ordeal courageously, 
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and, praying and with outstretched hands, gave up 
the ghost. In this position they are also depicted. St. 
Augustine mentions them in one of his sermons 
(celxxiii), and the Spanish poet Prudentius has cele- 
brated them in a hymn (Peristephanon, hymn 6). 
Acta SS., Jan., Il, 340; Rurnartr, Acta Martyrum (Ratisbon, 
1857); Gams, Kirchengesch. von Spanien (1862), I, 265-276. 
GABRIEL MEIER. 


Frumentius, Saint. See Eprsius anp FRUMEN- 
TIUS. 


Fuchs, JoHANN NeEPoMUK VON, chemist and miner- 
alogist; b. at Mattenzell, near Bremberg, Lower Ba- 
varia, 15 May, 1774; d. at Munich, 5 March, 1856. 
He originally studied medicine, but after the year 
1801 devoted himself to chemistry and mineralogy. 
Following the custom of his country, he pursued his 
studies at various universities: Heidelberg, Berlin, 
Freiburg, and Paris. In 1805 he taught chemistry 
and mineralogy at the University of Landshut, and at 
Munich in 1826. In 1823 he was nominated a mem- 
ber of the Academy of Sciences, and in 1854 conserva- 
tor of the Museum of Mineralogy of Munich; two 
years before his death, the honour of nobility was con- 
ferred upon him by the King of Bavaria. He re- 
ceived many other honours. His memoirs, which are 
numerous, and play an important part in the develop- 
ment of the sciences of mineralogy and chemistry, are 
given in the collections of the Munich Academy, in 
Kastner’s “Archives’’, Poggendorff’s “Annalen”’, 
Dingler’s “Journal’’, and other publications. 

He wrote several books, among others one ‘“‘On the 
Present Influence of Chemistry and Mineralogy ” (Mu- 
nich, 1824); one on the “Theories of the Earth’’ 
(Munich, 1824); “Natural History of the Mineral 
Kingdom”? (Kempten, 1842); and a work on the 
preparation, properties, and uses of soluble glass 
(Munich, 1857). His name is to this day associated 
with soluble glass, an alkaline silicate used in a special 
kind of fresco painting, called stereochromy, so much 
so that sometimes it is called Fuchs’s soluble glass. - 
To-day soluble glass is also used in the application of 
bandages in surgery. His discovery of water glass 
was published in 1823. He pursued his researches in 
other departments of technical knowledge, his work 
on cement being particularly valuable. He retired 
from active life in 1852. 

His collected works, produced by the committee of 
the central administration of the polytechnic union in 
the Kingdom of Bavaria, were edited, with his necrol- 
ogy, by Kaiser (Munich, 1856). His work included 
investigations on the replacement of one chemical 
group by another in minerals; the discovery of the 
amorphic state of several bodies; the artificial pro- 
duction of ultramarine and improvements in the dye- 
ing industry, in the manufacture of beet-root sugar, 
and in brewing. A variety of muscovite, containing 
nearly four per cent of chromium (chrome mica), is 
named “Fuchsite’’ after him. Fuchs, who owed his 
early education to Frauenzell and the suppressed 
Jesuits at Ratisbon, was throughout his life a prac- 
tical and earnest Catholic. 

Kneuer, Das Christentum u. die Vertreter der neueren Natur- 
wissenschaft, 241-244; Kopexti, Memorial oration on Johann 
Nepomuk von Fuchs, read in the public meeting of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences, 22 March, 1856 (Munich, 1856); Cata- 
logue of Scientific Papers of the Royal Society (London, 1868). 

. O’Conor SLOANE. 


Fiihrich, Josnrx, b. 1800; d. 1876, was as Catholic 
in his art as in his life. He was fond of avowing his 
principles on art with great emphasis; he declares that 
religion, art, and nature are harmoniously combined in 
his mind, that he does not admit that ecclesiastical art 
is its own end, but that its end is to be serviceable in 
God’s house, not as mere decoration, but as a means 
of instruction, in order to manifest to the heart as far 
as possible by means of the senses the life of faith. 
As a painter his works, like Overbeck’s, were inspired 
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by piety, while in his conceptions and their expression 
he resembles Cornelius. As the son of a poor painter 
in the Bohemian town of Kratzau, he learned the ele- 
ments of the art in his father’s workshop and practised 
drawing while keeping his flock, the Christ-Child and 
the adoration of the shepherds being his favourite sub- 
ject. His father brought him at the age of sixteen to 
the painter Bergler in Prague. 

This artist was so well pleased with two composi- 
tions assigned by him to the novice, that he advised 
him to exhibit some of his pictures. Two of them 
were actually bought, and several art patrons pro- 
cured for him the funds necessary to attend the acad- 
emy. The reading of Romantic poets soon made 
a Romanticist of him. Cornelius’s illustrations of 
“Faust’’? and Overbeck’s sketch of Tasso confirmed 
this tendency. On his journeys to Dresden and Vi- 
enna he became fond of Diirer’s creations. He illus- 
trated the Lord’s Prayer in nine etchings and Tieck’s 
“Genoveva”’ in fifteen. To the recommendation of 
some Romanticists he was indebted for the means for 
a journey to Rome, which he began towards the end of 
1826. In Italy he studied the works of different pe- 
riods of art, above all acquired the historical style, 
studied the representation of the great Christian mys- 
teries, and modified his method by the study of the 
works of Raphael and Michelangelo, Of course he did 
not fail to become acquainted with Fra Angelico, a 
spirit congenial to his own. In Rome he immediately 
joined the Nazarene School, learned monumental tech- 
nic, and completed the Tasso cycle in the Villa Mas- 
simi by adding three frescoes: ‘‘Armida and Rinaldo”, 
‘‘Armida in the Enchanted Forest”, and ‘“The Crusaders 
at the HolySepulchre.” The year 1829 saw him again 
in Prague, but in 1834 he went to Vienna, where he 
lived till his death. 

It is noteworthy that two of his early pictures, 
painted shortly after his return, viz. “Jacob and 
Rachel”’ and “ Mary’s Journey over the Mountains’’, 
sold for five times the original price, even during his 
lifetime. In 1841 he became professor in the academy 
of Vienna and was raised to the order of knighthood in 
1854, and was henceforth commonly called Ritter von 
Fihrich. Executed with the same care as the paint- 
ings just mentioned, are “Booz and Ruth’’, “St. Gu- 
dula’’, “Christ in Limbo’’, “Christ on His Way to the 
Garden’’. He painted religious pictures almost ex- 
clusively ; of Old-Testament subjects we may mention: 
“God writes the Commandments upon the Tables of 
Stone’’, “Josue and the Destruction of Jericho”’, “The 
Sorrowing Jews’’; of New-Testament pictures: “ Jo- 
seph’s Dream’’, “Joseph and Mary on their Way to 
Jerusalem’’, “The Birth of Christ’’, “The Storm on the 
Sea’”’, “The Miraculous Draught of Fishes’. These 
pictures prove the grandeur and loftiness of religious 
themes and testify to the moral and mystical concep- 
tion of the artist. Purity in form and energy in ex- 
pression, a simple beauty in movement and dress, 
without pretension and affectation, are their unmis- 
takable excellencies. The artist’s desire to apply the 
monumental fresco-technic in his native country was 
fulfilled twice. In 1844-46 he painted the Stations 
of the Cross in the church of St. John Nepomucene in 
Vienna. The work was appreciated on all sides, and 
copies of it have reached America and the most distant 
missions. 

In 1854-61 he painted, together with others, the 
church of Altlerchenfeld in Vienna. The artist him- 
self has explained to us the plan of this Christian epos. 
Christ’s activity as the Saviour before, during, and 
after his earthly career, is presented here to the eyes of 
the faithful as in a great picture Bible; in the vestibule, 
what precedes the creation of man; on the walls of the 
entrance and in the aisles, the prototypes of the Old 
Testament; in the nave, scenes from the New Testa- 
ment; the pictures in the transept represent the proxi- 
mate preparation for the redemption; over the main 
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altar, the Crucifixion, and in the choir, Christ’s life in 
His Church. The plan, as well as the composition, is 
magnificent; in the execution he was aided by less 
skilful hands, and the colouring is at times imperfect, 
as is the case in most of the works of the Nazarenes. 
But Fihrich acquired his greatest fame as a draughts- 
man. Though we may miss at times individuality, 
characters drawn from life, and dramatic movement, 
a fact which will not astonish us, considering the ideal 
character of his subjects, still he meets the essential re- 
quirements of his theme, often enraptures us by his 
naiveté and piety, by his noble lines and thoughtful 
invention. His cyclical pictures have become the 
joy of the Christian people. The master here achieves 
his ideal of the artist’s work. The artist must be a 
man of meditation and a man of enthusiasm, who can 
translate the element of instruction from the purely 
intellectual sphere into that of the imagination, turn 
mere inspection into contemplation. The Christmas 
cycle or “The Way to Bethlehem” in its twelve num- 
bers contains the most beautiful pictorial idylls. Full 
of charm and touching is the symbolical figure of the 
human soul, whose attention is first called by the per- 
sonification of Christian art to the mystery of the In- 
carnation and which then follows the events with the 
light of meditation and the inspiration of art. The 
fifteen pictures of the Easter cycle, “Heis Risen”’, sur- 
prise us by the fertility of ideas, by the astonishing 
skill in the use of symbolical language, by their digni- 
fied earnestness and deep truth. Equally imperishable 
works of art are the eleven drawings and etchings en- 
titled “Christ’s Triumph’’. In “Thomas 4 Kempis”’ 
(to the text of Guido Gérres) Fiihrich found an oppor- 
tunity to throw the principal tenets of our religion into 
poetical form, and at the same time to reveal the 
wealth of his Christian heart. 

To these works must be added “The Life of Mary’’, 
“The Legend of St. Wendelin’”’, “The Psalter’’, 
“Poor Henry’, and “Memorials for Our Time’’. 
Most of these drawings were made for woodcuts, “The 
Prodigal Son”’ and “Ruth”’ for copperplate engray- 
ings. Fiihrich’s Catholic principles of esthetics are 
laid down in his beautiful booklet “Von der Kunst’’, 
also in “ Kunst und ihre Formen’’. Moreover, we have 
from his pen “Briefe aus Italien’’ and an autobiogra- 
phy; a new edition of the latter, prepared by friends 
and enriched with additions, appeared in 1875 in 
Vienna. 

Luxas Fiturics, the son of the artist, in the Histor.-polit. 
Blitter, vol. XCII, 625 sqq., wrote an account of the master’s 
residence in Vienna and of the friends who used to meet there; 
Iprm, a biography in Graphische Kiinste, Vit (Vicone, 1886), 
1-3;. VALENTIN in Doume, Kunst und Kiinstler (Leipzig, 1885); 
Brunner in Frankfurter Broschiiren (1888). 

G. GIETMANN. 


Fulbert of Chartres, bishop, b. between 952 and 962; 
d. 10 April, 1028 or 1029. Mabillon and others think 
that he was born in Italy, probably at Rome; but 
Pfister, his latest biographer, designates as his birth- 
place the Diocese of Laudun in the present depart- 
ment of Gard in France. He was of humble parent- 
age and received his education at the school of Reims, 
where he had as teacher the famous Gerbert who in 
999 ascended the papal throne as Sylvester II. In 
990 Fulbert opened a school at Chartres which soon 
became the most famous seat of learning in France 
and drew scholars not only from the remotest parts of 
France, but also from Italy, Germany, and England. 
Fulbert was also chancellor of the church of Chartres 
and treasurer of St. Hilary’s at Poitiers. So highly 
was he esteemed as a teacher that his pupils were 
wont to style him “venerable Socrates’. He was a 
strong opponent of the rationalistic tendencies which 
had infected some dialecticians of his times, and often 
warned his pupils against such as extol their dialectics 
above the teachings of the Church and the testimony 
of the Bible. Still it was one of Fulbert’s pupils, 
Berengarius of Tours, who went farthest in subjecting 
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faith to reason. In 1007 Fulbert succeeded the de- 
ceased Rudolph as Bishop of Chartres and was conse- 
crated by his metropolitan, Archbishop Leutheric of 
Sens. He owed the episcopal dignity chiefly to the 
influence of King Robert of France, who had been his 
fellow student at Reims. As bishop he continued to 
teach in his school and also retained the treasurership 
of St. Hilary. When, about 1020, the cathedral of 
Chartres burned down, Fulbert at once began to 
rebuild it in greater splendour. In this undertaking 
he was financially assisted by King Canute of Eng- 
land, Duke William of Aquitaine, and other European 
sovereigns. Though Fulbert was neither abbot nor 
monk, as has been wrongly asserted by some histor- 
ians, still he stood in friendly relation with Odilo of 
Cluny, Richard of St. Vannes, Abbo of Fleury, and 
other monastic celebrities of his times. He advo- 
cated a reform of the clergy, severely rebuked those 
bishops who spent much of their time in warlike expe- 
ditions, and inveighed against the practice of granting 
ecclesiastical benefices to laymen. 

Fulbert’s literary productions include 140 epistles, 
2 treatises, 27 hymns, and parts of the ecclesiastical 
Office. His epistles are of great historical value, espe- 
cially on account of thelight they throw on the liturgy 
and discipline of the Church in the eleventh century. 
His two treatises are in the form of homilies. The 
first has as its subject: “Misit Herodes rex manus, ut 
affligeret quosdam de ecclesia’ ete. (Acts, xii, 1); the 
second is entitled “Tractatus contra Judzos’’ and 
proves that the prophecy of Jacob, “Non auferetur 
sceptrum de Jud&’’ etc. (Gen., xlix, 10), had been ful- 
filled in Christ. Five of his nine extant sermons are 
on the Blessed Virgin Mary, towards whom he had a 

eat devotion. The life of St. Aubert, Bishop of 

ambrai (d. 667), which is sometimes ascribed to Ful- 
bert, was probably not written by him. Fulbert’s 
epistles were first edited by Papire le Masson (Paris, 
1585). His complete works were edited by Charles de 
Villiers (Paris, 1608), then inserted in “Bibl. magna 
Patrum’’ (Cologne, 1618), XI, in ‘‘ Bibl. maxima Patr.”’ 
(Lyons, 1677), XVIII, and with additions, in Migne, 
P. L., CXLI, 189-368. ; 

Prister, De Fulberti Carnotensis episcopi vitd et operibus 
(Nancy, 1886); Histoire littéraire de la France, VII, 261-279, 


reprinted in P. L., CXLI, 167-184. For a critical valuation of 
his epistles see WERNER, Gerbert von Aurillac (Vienna, 1881), 


MicHaAeL Ort. 


Pulcran, Sar7, Bishop of Lodéve; d.13 February, 


’ 1006. According to the biography which Bernard Gui- 


donis, Bishop of Lodéve (d. 1331), has left us of his 
saintly predecessor, Fuleran came of a distinguished 
family, consecrated himself at an early age to the 
service of the Church, became a priest, and from his 
youth led a pure and holy life. When in 949 Theo- 
derich, Bishop of Lodéve, died, Fuleran, notwithstand- 
ing his unwillingness, was chosen as his successor and 
was consecrated by the Archbishop of Narbonne on 
4 February of the same year. He was untiring in his 
efforts to conserve the moral life within his diocese, 
especially among the clergy and the religious orders; 
he rebuilt many churches and convents, among them 
the cathedral dedicated to St. Genesius and the church 
of the Holy Redeemer with the Benedictine monastery 
attached to it. The poor and the sick were the objects 
of his special care; for their support he founded hospi- 
tals and endowed others already existing. The follow- 
ing anecdote from his life is worthy of mention, A 
bishop of Gaul had fallen away from the Faith and 
had accepted Jewish teachings. When the news 
reached Fulcran, he exclaimed in an excess of zeal: 
“This bishop should be burned!” Shortly afterwards 
the renegade prelate was actually seized by his incensed 
flock and delivered up to death by fire. Fulcran was 
then filled with remorse that by his utterance he 
should have been the cause of the apostate’s death, 
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and, after doing severe penance, he made a pilgrimage 
to Rome, there to receive absolution for his supposed 
guilt. After his death he was buried in the cathedral 
of Lodéve and honoured as a saint. His body, which 
had been preserved intact, was burned by the Hugue- 
nots in 1572, and only a few particles of his remains 
were saved. He is the second patron of the Diocese of 
Lodéve, and his feast falls on 13 February. 

_ Bernarp Guivonis, Vita Fulcranni in Speculum Sanctorale 
in Acta S., Feb., II, 710-17; Testamentum S. Fulcranni, ibid., 
appendix, 897-900; pm Bosquet, Vie de saint Fulcran, évéque 
de Lodéve (Paris, 1651; new ed., Lodéve, 1836); Buc, Vie de 


Saint Fulcran (Lodéve, 1858); Boury, Vie de Saint Fulcran 


(Montpellier, 1865); Rynis, Les reliques de Saint Fulcran de 
Lodéve (Lodéve, 1861‘ 
J. P. Krrscu. 


Fulda, Drocrsr or (FULDENSIS).—This diocese of 
the German Empire takes its name from the ancient 
Benedictine abbey of Fulda. To systematize the 
work of evangelizing Germany, St. Boniface organized 
a hierarchy on the usual ecclesiastical basis; in Bava- 
ria the Dioceses of Salzburg, Freising, Ratisbon, and 
Passau; in Franconia and Thuringia, Wirzburg, 
Eichstatt, Buraburg near Fritzlar, and Erfurt. To 
facilitate missionary work farther north, especially 
among the Saxons, he sought a suitable spot for the 
location of a monastery. He chose for this mission 
St. Sturmius, who, after journeying far and wide, 
found an appropriate place in the great forest of 
Buchonia, in the district of Grabfeld on the Fulda. 
Boniface sanctioned this choice of a location, and 
petitioned Carloman, to whom the country round 
about belonged, to grant him the site for a monastery. 
Carloman yielded to the saint’s request, and also in- 
duced the Frankish nobles who had estates in the 
vicinity to bestow a part of them on the Church. On 
12 March, 744, St. Sturmius took solemn possession of 
the land, and raised the cross. The wilderness was 
soon cleared, and the erection of the monastery and 
church, the latter dedicated to the Most Holy Re- 
deemer, begun under the personal direction of St. 
Boniface. He appointed St. Sturmius first abbot of 
the new foundation, which he intended to surpass in 
greatness all existing monasteries of Germany, and to 
be a nursery for priests. The rule was modelled on 
that of the Abbey of Monte Cassino, as Sturmius him- 
self had gone to Italy (748) for the express purpose of 
becoming familiar with it. To secure absolute au- 
tonomy for the new abbey, Boniface obtained from 
Pope Zachary a privilege, dated 4 November, 751, 
placing it immediately under the Holy See, and remov- 
ing it from all episcopal jurisdiction. The authen- 
ticity of this document has frequently been called into 
question, but on the whole it is considered as well 
established. (For further details see Tangl in ‘‘Mit- 
teilungen des Instituts fiir é6sterreichische Geschichts- 
forschung’’, 1899; and B. Sepp, ‘‘Die Fuldaer Privile- . 
gien frage”, Ratisbon, 1908.) In 753 Pepin gave the 
royal sanction to this exemption from episcopal juris- 
diction. Boniface showed his love for Fulda when 
he charged that his remains should be laid to rest there. 

Under the prudent administration of St. Sturmius 
(d. 779), the monastery soon rose to greater splen- 
dour; from an early period the tomb of St. Boniface 
made it a national sanctuary for Christian Germany. 
Great success crowned the agricultural work of the 
monks, and small colonies which were established 
in different places gradually became the centres of 
villages and civil communities. Soon Fulda was the 
mother-house of a number of smaller monasteries, 
which were later administered by provosts under the 
superiorship of the abbot. The gifts of German 

rinces, nobles, and private individuals increased the 
anded possessions of the abbey so rapidly that they 
soon extended over distant parts of Germany; there 
were estates in Thuringia, Saxony, Hesse, Bavaria, 
Lorraine, Swabia; possessions along the Rhine, in 
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East Frisia, and even at Rome (the church of Sant’ 
Andrea). Even in artistic and literary lines Fulda rose 
to great importance. On the site of the first church, 
which had been artistically decorated by Sturmius, 
there rose under Abbots Baugulf (779-802), Ratgar 
(802-17), Eigil (818-22), and Rabanus Maurus (822- 
42) a magnificent edifice which roused the admiration 
of contemporaries, and even of posterity, and exerted 
a lasting influence on architectural and artistic ac- 
tivity in distant places. In addition to architecture, 
sculpture and painting were zealously cultivated. 
The monastic school established by Sturmius began 
to flourish during the time of Charlemagne and Al- 
cuin, and, under Rabanus Maurus, particularly, was 
the chief nursery of civilization and learning in Ger- 
many, and became celebrated throughout Europe. 
It was open not only to theological students, but also 
to young men desiring to embrace secular careers. 
The curriculum embraced the subjects usually taught 
during the Middle Ages: the seven liberal arts (gram- 
mar, rhetoric, dialectics, arithmetic, geometry, phys- 
ics, and astronomy), the different branches of the- 
ology, and the German language. Among the most 
renowned pupils of this school were: Rabanus Maurus, 
Walafried Strabo, Servatus Lupus, Otfried of Weissen- 
burg, Rudolfus Fuldensis, Williram, Probus, and 
Meginhard; among the laity: Einhard, Bernhard, 
King of Italy, and Ulrich yon Hutten. Rabanus also 
founded a library to familiarize the Germans with 
religious and classical literature, and the zeal of the 
monks soon produced rich treasures of valuable 
manuscripts. Unfortunately the greater part of this 
library disappeared during the looting of the abbey 
by the Hessians in 1631, and has not since been 
discovered. 

Gradually the monastery rose to a commanding 
position in the German Empire. From 968 the abbot 
was primate of all the Benedictine monasteries of 
Germany and Gaul; from the time of Otto I, arch- 
chancellor of the empress, whom he crowned jointly 
with the Elector of Mainz; from the twelfth century 
he was a prince of the empire; from 1184 had the 
privilege of sitting at the left of the emperor; and 
from 1360 the imperial banner was borne before him 
by a knight. This glory, however, was not wholly 
without shadows. The monastic discipline was re- 
laxed to such a degree that Abbot Marquard (1150- 
65) undertook to carry out a reform by introducing 
the regulations in force at Hirsau (Consuetudines 
Hirsaugienses). The importance of the school as a 
centre of learning also declined. The great wealth 
of the abbey in landed possessions, tithes, revenues, 
and regalia drew an increasing number of nobles to 
the monastery. By the twelfth century the monks 
of noble birth had monopolized the seats of the chapter 
and, in the course of time, practically all the important 
offices of the abbey itself, as well as the provostships of 
the dependent houses, were held by members of the 
German nobility. The difficulty of administering the 
vast landed possessions caused the abbots to grant 
certain sections in fief, which eventually resulted in 
great losses to the abbey; for the feudatories fre- 
quently turned their positions to their own personal 


interests, and sought to convert the fiefs into private’ 


property. One of the most notable illustrations of 
the greed of these monastic stewards is shown by the 
action of Count Johann von Ziegenhain in the four- 
teenth century, who, in an insurrection of the bur- 
gers of the city of Fulda against Abbot Heinrich VI 
von Hohenberg (1315-53), headed the attack on the 
monastery. Not infrequently, too, the obligations of 
the abbots as princes of the empire, and the demands 
made upon them by the state proved most detrimental 
to the interests of the monastery and itsinmates. In 
1294, on application of the convent, the pope enjoined 
a separation of the abbatial and the conventual tables, 
which was put into effect in 1300 under Abbot Hein- 
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rich V von Weilnau (1288-1313) (ef. Riibsam, ‘‘ Hein- 
rich V. von Weilnau, Fiirstabt von Fulda’, Fulda, 
1879). Imperial capitulations, of which there are 
records as early as the time of Heinrich VII von 
Kranlucken (1353-72), especially those of Johann I 
von Merlau (1395-1440), the “Old Statutes of 1395”, 
restricted to a considerable degree the authority of the 
abbot over the convent, and raised correspondingly 
the independent status of that institution. In the 
mother-house the dean eventually replaced the abbot 
for all practical purposes. For centuries the chapter 
preserved this independence, which involved the 
almost complete exclusion of the abbot from the eccle- 
siastical organization of his monastery. 

At a comparatively early date the teachings of the 
Reformers found access to the chapter of Fulda, with 
which, in 1513, the Abbey of Hersfeld had been 
united ; and Abbot Johannes III von Henneberg (1521— 
41) was forced to consent to a decree of reform favour- 
ing the spread of the new doctrines. The zealous 
Abbot Balthasar von Dermbach (1570-1606) proved 
an earnest restorer of discipline in the chapter, vigor- 
ously inaugurating the work of the Counter-Reforma- 
tion. Banished by the members of the chapter and 
their colleagues in 1576, he was unable to return to his 
abbey until 1602, great progress having been made 
meanwhile by the imperial administrators in restoring 
the Catholic Faith. ‘The foundation of a Jesuit college 
in 1571 was the signal for the reflorescence of the 
school, which had sunk to comparative insignificance. 
In addition to the Jesuit gymnasium, Gregory XIII 
founded (1584) a papal seminary, which he placed 
under the direction of the Jesuits. Both of these 
institutions have contributed largely to the main- 
tenance and spread of the Catholic Faith in Germany. 
A similar zeal for reform was displayed by Baltha- 
sar’s second successor, Johann Bernhard Schenk von 
Schweinsberg (1623-32), whose exertions, together 
with the decrees of several papal visitors, particularly 
Pietro Luigi Caraffa (1627), restored to the abbot a 
certain measure of his proper authority, over against 
that of the chapter and the professors of noble birth. 
The decrees of reform issued by Caraffa, against which 
the provosts rebelled after the nuncio’s departure, 
were repeatedly confirmed by the Holy See. The 
capitulars and provosts of noble birth still retained 
the privilege of admitting into the chapter only such 
as could show a certain number of noble ancestors, 
and this prerogative received papal confirmation in 
1731. During the Thirty Years War the chapter 
was again menaced; in 1631, Landgrave Wilhelm V of 
Hesse, by virtue of a treaty with Gustavus Adolphus, 
received the abbey in fief to Sweden, and sought 
gradually to make Protestantism predominant. After 
the battle of Nérdlingen, however, he no longer had 
power over Fulda. When the turmoil of the war 
had ceased, the abbey experienced a period of peace 
and prosperity. In 1732 the Jesuit and Benedictine 
schools were united, enlarged, and converted into a 
university. Benedict XIV raised the abbey to the 
rank of a bishoprie (5 Oct., 1752), with the retention of 
its monastic organization. The first prince-bishop 
was Amand von Buseck (1737-56), the collegiate 
chapter of one dean and fourteen capitulars being 
now the cathedral chapter. 

By the Imperial Delegates’ Enactment (Reichsde- 
putationshauptschluss) of 1802 the abbey was secular- 
ized, and bestowed on the Prince of Orania as a 
secular principality; it embraced at this time forty 
sq. miles, with a population of 100,000. Under Na- 
poleon, in 1809, it was ceded to the Grand Duchy 
of Frankfort; in 1815, to Hesse-Kassel, with which, in 
1866, it passed to Prussia. The university was closed 
under the law of secularization, and the papal semi- 
nary was converted into an i ae pie | The 
last. prince-bishop, Adalbert III von Harstall (1788- 
1802), died in 1814. 
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In accordance with the Bulls “‘Provida solersque”’ 
of 1821 and ‘“‘Ad dominici gregis custodiam’”’ of 1827, 
the Diocese of Fulda was re-established in 1829, and 
made suffragan to the ecclesiastical province of the 
Upper Rhine, the first bishop being Johann Adam 
Rieger (1829-31). 

In 1857 and 1871 the boundaries of the new diocese 
were so altered as to define the territory now em- 
braced within it. It was seriously affected by the 
Kulturkampf, the see being vacant from 1873 to 1881, 
and the seminary closed between 1873 and 1886; some 
of the religious communities suppressed at that time 
have never been re-established. The present bishop 
(1909) is Joseph Damian Schmitt, consecrated in 1907. 

Statistics—The Diocese of Fulda embraces the 
Prussian administrative district of Kassel of the pro- 
vince of Hesse-Nassau, Bockenheim (a section of the 
civic circle of Frankfort-on-the-Main in the adminis- 
trative district of Wiesbaden), the Grand Duchy of 
Saxe-Weimar, and one parish of the Grand Duchy of 
Hesse; Catholic population in 1900 was 167,306, in 
1909 about 200,000. It comprises the exempt civic 
district of Fulda, with 3 parishes and 14 deaneries; 
for the care of souls, 150 parishes and curacies; 40 
chaplaincies and posts as assistants; 53 administrative 
and teaching positions. The bishop is elected by the 
cathedral chapter, which consists of a dean, 4 capitu- 
lars and 4 prebends. The clergy employed in the 
care of souls in 1909 number 226 secular and 26 regu- 
lar priests, giving a total of 252 active clergy, includ- 
ing pastors, curates, chaplains, and assistant priests, 
as well as priests engaged in the work of teaching 
and administrative offices. The following orders and 
congregations are represented in the diocese: Fran- 
ciscans, at Fulda and Salmiinster, with (1907) 35 
fathers, and 40 brothers; Oblates of Mary Immacu- 
late, at Hiinfeld, with 28 fathers, and 29 brothers; 
Brothers of Mercy, at Fulda, with 6 brothers. Com- 
munities of women are: 1 abbey of Benedictine nuns 
at Fulda, with 35 sisters; 1 monastery of the English 
Ladies at Fulda, with 36 sisters; Ursulines at Fritzlar, 
32 sisters; Sisters of Mercy of St. Vincent de Paul, 44 
communities, with 363 sisters; Poor Servants of 
Christ, at Frankfort-Bockenheim, 18 sisters; Grey 
Nuns of St. Elizabeth, at Eisenach, 9 sisters; Vincen- 
tians at Kassel, 27 sisters; School Sisters of Divine 
Mercy at Kassel, 26 sisters. 

The diocesan institutions are: the episcopal semi- 
nary at Fulda, with eight professors of aeatsby the 
episcopal gymnasium or preparatory seminary at 

ulda; the episcopal Latin schools at Améneburg, 
Geisa, Hiinfeld, and Orb; the school for orphaned 
boys at Sannerz; a similar institution for girls at 
Maberzell, near Fulda; the reform school for young 
women at Horas near Fulda; St. Joseph’s House for 
Orphans and First Communicants at Hiinfeld; the 
Lioba Hospital for Incurables at Fulda; and the 
asylum for imbeciles at Fulda. The most important 
church of the diocese is the cathedral at Fulda, in the 
style of the Renaissance, erected by Prince-Abbot 
Adalbert von Schleifras (1704-12) on the site of the 
church built by Abbot Baugulf and his successors. 
Tt contains precious altars, a rich treasury, and, as its 
most important shrine, the tomb of St. Boniface, at 
which the bishops of Prussia, Baden, and Wirtem- 
berg gather once a year (cf. Pfaff, “Der Dom zu 
Fulda’, 2nd ed., Fulda, 1855). Mention should also 
be made of the church of St. Michael at Fulda, dating 
from Carlovingian times; the church on the Petersber: 
near Fulda; the church of St. Peter at Fritzlar, erecte 
early in the thirteenth century; and the Protestant 
church of St. Elizabeth at Marburg, a noble specimen 
of the thirteenth century Gothic. The most ages 
one of pilgrimage in the diocese is the tomb of St. 

ace. 


Brouwer, Fuldensium antiquitates libri TV (Antwerp, 1612); 


Scuannat, Corpus traditionum Fuldensium (Leipzig, 1724); 
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IpeM, Fuldischer Lehn-hof (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1726); 
Ipem, Vindicie Cai a archivi Fuldensis diplomatum 
(Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1728); Dronxnr, T'raditiones et anti- 
uitates F'uldenses (Kassel, 1844); Ipmm, Codex diplomaticus 
‘uldensis (Kassel, 1850; index, 1862); ARND, Geschichte des 
Hochstifts Fulda (Frankfort, 1862); GeGEnBAvER, Das Kloster 
Fulda wm Karolingerzeitalter (2 vols., 1871, 1873); Komp, Die 
zweite Schule Fuldas und das papstliches Seminar (Fulda, 1877); 
Ipem in Kirchenlex., s. v.; Lotz, Die Hochschule zu Fulda, in 
Hessenland, XII (1898); HrypEnreicu, Das Gilteste Fuldaer 
Cartular (Leipzig, 1899); Ricutmr, Die ersten Anfiénge der 
Bau-und Kunsititigkeit des Klosters Fulda (Fulda, 1900); Ipe, 
Quellen und Abhandlungen zur Geschichte der Abtei und der Dii- 
zese Fulda, I-III (Fulda, 1904-07); Schematismus der Didzese 
Fulda (Fulda, 1904; new ed., 1909); Festgabe zum Bonifatius- 
qubildum, 1905 (Fulda, 1905); a collection of original docu- 
ments relating to Fulda is in the course of preparation. 
JosppH Lins. 


Fuldensis Codex. See MSS. or Tue BIBLE. 


Fulgentius, Saint, Bishop of Ecija (Astigi), in 
Spain, at the beginning of the seventh century. Like 
his brothers Leander and Isidore, two holy Archbishops 
of Seville, of whom the first was older and the second 
younger than Fulgentius, he consecrated himself to the 
service of the Church. A sister of the three was St. 
Florentina (q.v.). Their father Severianus lived at 
first in Cartagena; he was a Roman, and, according to 
later though doubtful information, an imperial prefect. 
Exact data regarding the life of Fulgentius are want- 
ing, as he is mentioned only occasionally in contem- 
porary sources. Leander, in his “Libellus’”’ on the 
religious life written for his sister Florentina, states that 
he has sent Fulgentius back to his native town of Car- 
tagena, which he now regrets as he fears that harm 
may befall him, and he requests Florentina to pray for 
him. What the danger was to which Fulgentius was 
exposed we have no means of knowing. Probably 
through the influence of Leander, who was made 
Archbishop of Seville in the year 584 and who played 
an important part in the affairs of the Visigothic king- 
dom, Fulgentius became Bishop of Astigi (Ecija), in 
the ecclesiastical province of Seville. As Leander died 
in 600 and Pegasius is shown to have still been Bishop 
of Ecija in 590, we may safely assume that Fulgentius 
was chosen bishop between 590 and 600; at all events, 
he already occupied the see in 610. Isidore, who suc- 
ceeded to the Archbishopric of Seville upon the 
death of his brother Leander, dedicated to Fulgentius, 
“his lord, the servant of God”, his work on the offices 
of the Church, “De ecclesiasticis officiis”’. In fact it 
was at the solicitation of Fulgentius that he wrote this 
account of the origin and authors of the Church ser- 
vices, i.e., of the Liturgy. 

At the second synod of Seville (619), for which Isi- 
dore had assembled the bishops of the province of 
Betica, a controversy between the Bishop of Astigi 
and the Bishop of Cordova regarding a church which 
was claimed by each as belonging to a parish in his 
diocese was brought up for settlement; a commission 
was appointed, and it was declared that thirty years’ 
undisturbed possession should constitute a legal title. 
Fulgentius attended the synod in person, his name 
being found among the signatures to the Acts of the 
council. This is the last event in the life of Fulgen- 
tius for which we have positive proof. In any case, he 
died before the year 633, as one Marcianus is shown to 
have then been Bishop of Astigi. Fulgentius, like his 
sister and brothers, was reverencedasasaint. In Spain 
his feast was celebrated on different days; in the “ Acta 
Sanctorum” of the Bollandists it is on 14 January. 
He is frequently confused in medieval writings with 
Fulgentius, Bishop of Ruspe; some works have also 
been attributed to him, of which, however, no traces 
remain. It is said that long after their deaths the 
bones of St. Fulgentius and those of his sister, St. 
Florentina, were carried for safety into the Sierra de 
Guadalupe, and that in the fourteenth century they 
were found in the village of Berzocana in those moun- 
tains. 
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Acta SS., Jan., I, 971-974 (translation of the Biography by 
QUINTANADUENAS); FLornz, Espaiia sagrada, X, 89; GAmMs, 
Kirchengeschichte Spaniens, II, 2 (Ratisbon, 1874). 

J. F. Kirsca. 


Fulgentius, Fasrus CLaupius GoRDIANUS, SAINT, 
b. 468; d. 533; Bishop of Ruspe in the province of 
Byzacene in Africa, eminent among the Fathers of the 
Chureh for saintly life, eloquence and theological 
learning. His grandfather, Gordianus, a senator of 
Carthage, was despoiled of his possessions by the 
invader Genseric, and banished to Italy, his two sons 
returned after his death, and, though their house in 
Carthage had been made over to Arian priests, they 
recovered some property in Byzacene. Fulgentius was 
born at Telepte in that province. His father, Clau- 
dius, soon died, and he was brought up by his mother, 
Mariana. He studied Greek letters before Latin “quo 
facilius posset, victurus inter Afros, locutionem Gree- 
cam, servatis aspirationibus, tamquam ibi nutritus 
exprimere’’, We learn from these words of his biog- 
rapher that the Greek aspirates were hard for a Latin 
to pronounce. Weare told that Fulgentius at an early 
age committed all Homer to memory, and throughout 
his life his pronunciation of Greek was excellent. He 
was also well trained in Latin literature. As he grew 
older, he governed his house wisely in subjection to his 
mother. He was favoured by the provincial authori- 
ties, and made procurator of the fiscus. But a desire 
of religious life came over him: he practised austerities 
privately in the world for a time, until he was moved by 
the “‘Enarrationes” of St. Augustine on Psalm xxxvi 
to betake himself to a monastery which had been 
founded by a bishop named Faustus near his episcopal 
city, from which like other Catholic bishops he had 
been exiled by the Vandal king, Hunneric. The fer- 
vent appeal of the young man won his admission from 
Faustus, to whom he was already well known. His 
mother clamoured with tears at the door of the monas- 
tery to see her son; but he gave no sign of his presence 
there. He became ill from excessive abstinence, but 
recovered without renouncing it. His worldly goods 
he made over to his mother, leaving his younger 
brother dependent on her. 

But Faustus was obliged to fly from renewed perse- 
cution, and by his advice Fulgentius sought a small 
monastery not far off, whose abbot, Felix, had been 
his friend in the world. Felix insisted upon resigning 
his office to Fulgentius. A contest of humility ended 
in the agreement of all that Fulgentius should be co- 
abbot. Felix cared for the house, and Fulgentius 
instructed the brethren; Felix showed charity to the 
guests, Fulgentius edified them with discourse. A raid 
of Moors made it necessary to remove to a safer spot, 
and a new retreat was started at Idida in Mauretania, 
but Fulgentius soon left Felix, having conceived an 
ardent desire to visit the monasteries of Egypt, for he 
had been reading the ‘‘Institutiones” and “Collationes”’ 
of Cassian, and he also hoped to be no longer superior, 
and to be able to keep yet stricter abstinence. He 
took ship at Carthage for Alexandria with a compan- 
ion named Redemptus. On his arrival at Syracuse, 
the holy bishop of that city, Eulalius, told him: “'The 
lands to which you wish to travel are separated from 
the communion of Peter by an heretical quarrel ”’. 
Fulgentius therefore stopped a few months with Eula- 
lius, and then sought further advice from an exiled 
bishop of his own province, who was living as a monk 
on a tiny island off the coast of Sicily. He was recom- 
mended to return to his own monastery, but “not to 
forget the Apostles’. In consequence, he made a pil- 
grimage to Rome, where he was present at a speech 
made by Theodoric before the senate, and had an 
opportunity of despising all the magnificence the court 
of the Gothic king could show. His return was hailed 
with joy in Africa, and a nobleman of Byzacene gave 
him fertile land on which he established a new monas- 
tery. But Fulgentius retired from his position as 
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superior in order to live a more hidden life in a large 
and strict abbey which flourished on a rocky island. 
Here he worked, read, and contemplated. He was an 
accomplished scribe, and could make fans of palm 
leaves. Felix, however, refused to submit to the loss 
of his brother abbot, and he got Bishop Faustus to 
claim Fulgentius as his own monk and to order his 
return to Felix. The bishop ensured his continuance 
as abbot by ordaining him priest. 

At this time the Arian King Thrasimund (496-523), 
though not so cruel a persecutor as his predecessors, 
allowed no Catholic bishops to be elected in Africa. 
It was decided in 508 by such bishops as could manage 
to meet together that it was necessary to brave this 
law, and it was decreed that elections should take 
place quietly and simultaneously in all the vacant 
sees, before the Government had time to take pre- 
ventive measures. Fulgentius was nominated in sev- 
eral cities; but he had fled into hiding, and could not 
be found. When he thought all the appointments had 
been made, he reappeared, but the seaport of Ruspe, 
where the election had been delayed through the am- 
bition of a deacon of the place, promptly elected him; 
and against his will he was consecrated bishop of a 
town he had never seen. He insisted on retaining his 
monastic habits. He refused all ease and continued 
his fasts. He had but one poor tunic for winter and 
summer; he wore no orarium, but used a leathern gir- 
dle like a monk; nor would he wear clerical shoes, but 
went barefoot or with sandals. He had no precious 
chasuble (casula), and did not permit his monks to 
haveany. Underhis chasuble he wore a grey or buff (?) 
cloak. The same tunic served day and night, and 
even for the holy Sacrifice, at which, said he, the heart 
and not the garment should be changed. His first care 
at Ruspe was to get the citizens to build him a monas- 
tery, of which he made Felix abbot, and he never lived 
without monks around him. But very soon all the new 
bishops were exiled. Fulgentius was one of the juniors 
among the 60 African bishops collected in Sardinia, but 
in their meetings his opinion was eagerly sought, and the 
letters sent in the name of all were always drawn up by 
him. He also frequently composed pastoral letters for 
individual colleagues to send to their flocks. Fulgen- 
tius had brought a few monks with him to Sardinia, 
and he joined with two other bishops and their com- 
panions in a common life, so that their house became 
the oracle of the city of Calaris, and a centre of peace, 
consolation, and instruction. 

It was perhaps about the year 515 that Thrasimund 
issued a series of ten questions as a challenge to the 
Catholic bishops, and the reputation of Fulgentius was 
now so great that the king sent for him to Carthage to 
speak in the name of the rest. The saint, during his 
stay in that city, gave constant instructions in the 
faith of the Holy Trinity, and reconciled many who 
had been rebaptized by the Arians. He discussed with 
many wise persons the replies to be made to the ten 
questions, and at length submitted to the king a small 
but able work which we still possess under the title of 
“Contra Arianos liber unus, ad decem objectiones 
decem responsiones continens’’. The king then pro- 
posed further objections, but was anxious to avoid a 
second reply as effective as the former one. He took 
the unfair and tyrannical course of having the new 
questions, which were expressed at great length, read 
aloud once to Fulgentius, who was not allowed to have 
a copy of them, but was expected to give direct an- 
swers; though the public would not know whether he 
had really replied to the point or not. When the 
bishop pointed out that he could not even recollect the 
questions after hearing them but once, the king de- 
clared that he showed a want of confidence in his own 
case. Fulgentius was therefore obliged to write a 
larger work, “Ad Trasimundum regem Vandalorum 
libri tres’’, which is a very fine specimen of careful and 
orthodox theological argument. 
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Thrasimund seems to have been pleased’ with this 
reply. An Arian bishop named Pinta produced an 
answer which, with Fulgentius’s refutation of it, is lost 
tous. The work now entitled “Adversus Pintam”’ is 
spurious. The king wished to keep Fulgentius at 

arthage, but the Arian bishops were afraid of his 
influence and his power of converting, and therefore 
obtained his exile. He was put on board ship at night, 
that the people of Carthage might not know of his 
departure. But contrary winds obliged the vessel to 
remain several days in port, and nearly all the city was 
able to take leave of the holy bishop, and to receive 
Holy Communion from his hand. To a religious man 
who was weeping he privately prophesied his speedy 
return and the liberty of the African Church. 

Fulgentius was accompanied to Sardinia by many of 
his monastic brethren. Instead, therefore, of proceed- 
ing to his former abode, he obtained permission from 
the Bishop of Calaris to build an abbey hard by the 
Basilica of St. Saturninus, and there he ruled over 
forty monks, who observed the strictest renunciation 
of private property, while the abbot saw to all their 
wants with great charity and discretion; but if any 
monk asked for anything, he refused him at once, say- 
ing that a monk should be content with what he is 
given, and that true religious have renounced their 
own will, “parati nihil velle et nolle’’. This severity in 
a particular point was no doubt tempered by the 
saint’s sweetness of disposition and charm of manner, 
with which was associated a peculiarly winning and 
moving eloquence. He wrote much during his second 
exile. The Scythian monks, led by John Maxentius at 
Constantinople, had been trying to get their formula 
approved at Rome: “One of the Trinity was cruci- 
fied’, At the same time they were attacking the 
traces of Semipelagianism in the works of Faustus of 
Riez. On the latter point they had full rey from 
the exiles in Sardinia, whose support they had asked. 
Fulgentius wrote them a letter in the name of the other 
bishops (Ep. 15), and composed a work “Contra 
Faustum’’ in seven books, which is now lost. It was 
just completed when, in 523, Thrasimund died, and 
his successor, Hilderic, restored liberty to the Church 
of Africa. 

The exiles returned, and new consecrations took 
place for all the vacant sees. When the bishops landed 
at Carthage, Fulgentius had an enthusiastic reception, 
and his journey to Ruspe was a triumphal progress. 
He returned to his beloved monastery, but insisted on 
Felix being sole superior; and he, who was consulted 
first among all the bishops of the province, asked leave 
in the monastery for the least things from the abbot 
Felix. He delivered in writing to the abbey a deed by 
which it was perpetually exempted from the jurisdic- 
tion of the bishops of Ruspe. This document was read 
in the Council of Carthage of 534. It was in fact the 
custom in Africa that monasteries should not of neces- 
sity be subject to the local bishop, but might choose 
any bishop at a distance as their ecclesiastical superior. 
Fulgentius now gave himself to the care of his diocese. 
He was careful that his clergy should not wear fine 
clothes, nor devote themselves to secular occupations. 
They were to have houses near the church, to cultivate 
their gardens with their own hands, and to be particu- 
lar about correct pronunciation and sweetness in sing- 
ing the psalms. He corrected some with words, others 
with scourging. He ordered fasting on Wednesdays 
and re for all clergy and widows, and for those of 
the laity that were able. In this last period of St. Ful- 
gentius’s life he published some sermons, and ten books 
against the Arian Fabianus, of which only fragments 
remain. A year before his death he was moved to 

t compunction of heart; he suddenly quitted all 
work, and even his monastery, and sailed with a few 
companions to the island of Circe, where he gave him- 
self to reading, prayer, and fasting in a monastery 
which he had previously caused to be constructed on a 
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small rock. There he mortified his members and wept 
in the presence of God alone, as though he anticipated 
a speedy death. But complaints were made of his 
absence, and he returned to his labours. He shortly 
fell into a grievous sickness. In his sufferings he said 
ceaselessly: ““O Lord, give me patience here, and for- 
giveness hereafter.”’ He refused, as too luxurious, the 
warm bath which the physicians recommended. He 
summoned his clergy and in the presence of the monks 
asked pardon for any want of sympathy or any undue 
severity he might have shown. He was sick for sev- 
enty days, continuing in prayer and retaining all his 
faculties to the last. His possessions he gave to the 
poor, and to those of his clergy who were in need. He 
died on 1 January, 533, in the sixty-fifth year of his life 
and the twenty-fifth of his episcopate. 

Besides the works already mentioned, we still pos- 
sess of St. Fulgentius some fine treatises, sermons, and 
letters. The best known is the book “De Fide’’, a 
description of the true Faith, written for a certain 
Peter, who was going on a pilgrimage to the schismatic 
East. The three books “Ad Monimum”’, written in 
Sardinia, are addressed to a friend who understood St. 
Augustine to teach that God predestinates evil. St. 
Fulgentius is saturated with St. Augustine’s writings 
and way of thinking, and he defends him from the 
charge of making God predestinate evil. He himself 
makes it a matter of faith that unbaptized infants are 
punished with eternal fire for original sin. No one can 
by any means be saved outside the Church; all pagans 
and heretics are infallibly damned. “It is to think 
unworthily of grace, to suppose that it is given to all 
men’’, since not only not all have faith, but there are 
still some nations which the preaching of the Faith has 
not yet reached. These harsh doctrines seem to have 
suited the African temperament. His last work 
against Semipelagianism was written at Ruspe and 
addressed to the leaders of the Scythian monks, John 
and Venerius: ‘‘ De veritate preedestinationis et gratiz 
Dei’’, in three books. To these we may add the two 
books, “De remissione peccatorum’’, He wrote much 
on the Holy Trinity and the Incarnation: “‘ Liber contra 
Arianos’’,, ‘‘ Liber ad Victorem”’, “‘ Liber ad Scarilam 
de Incarnatione”. To St. Augustine’s doctrine of the 
Trinity, Fulgentius adds a thorough grasp of the 
doctrine of the Person of Christ as defined against 
Nestorianism and Eutychianism. His thought is 
always logical and his exposition clear, and he is the 
principal theologian of the sixth century, if we do 
not count St. Gregory. His letters have no biographi- 
cal interest, but are theological treatises on chastity, 
virginity, penance, etc. His sermons are eloquent 
and full of fervour, but are few in number. 

The chief authority for the life of St. Fulgentius is the biog- 
raphy by a disciple, almost certainly Ferranpus, the canonist; 
it 1s prefixed to his works, and is also in Acta SS.,1 Jan. See 
Reyno tps in Dict. of Christ. Biog., who refers also to ScHROECKH, 
Kirchengeschichte, xvii, xviii, and Wiaerrs, Augustinismus und 
Pelagianismus, II; there is an excellent summary of his works in 
Frsster-JUNGMANN, Patrologia, Il; W6rtrer, Zur Dogmen- 
geschichte des Semipelagianismus, III (Miinster, 1900); Fickrr, 
Zur Wirdigung des Vita Fulgentii (Zeitschr. f. Kirchengesch., 
1900, 9); Hem identifies St. Fulgentius with the grammarian 
Fabius Furius Fulgentius Planciades (Rhein. Mus. Philol., 
1897, 177; Philologus, 1897, 253; see TpurrEL-ScHWABE, Gesch. 
der rim. Lit., 5th ed., pp. 1238 sqq.) On the collection of 
80 spurious sermons appended to St. Fulgentius’s works (first. 
publ. by Raynaldus, Lyons, 1652) see G. Mortn, Notes sur un 
MS. des homélies du Pseudo-Fulgence (in Revue Bénéd., April, 
1909). The best edition of St. Fulgentius is that of Desprez 
(Paris, 1684), reprinted in Migne, P. L., LXV. Cf. Barpren- 
HEWER, Patrology (tr., St. Louis, 1908). 

JoHN CHAPMAN. 


Fulgentius Ferrandus, a canonist and theologian 
of the African Church in the first half of the sixth 
century. He was a deacon of Carthage and probably 
accompanied his master and patron, Fulgentius of 
Ruspe, to exile in Sardinia, when the bishops of the 
African Church were banished from their sees by the 
Arian King of the Vandals, Thrasamund. After the 
death of Thrasamund and the accession of Hilderic, in 
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523, the exiles were permitted to return, and Fulgen- 
tius, although only a deacon, soon gained a position of 
great importance in the African Church. He was 
frequently consulted in regard to the complex theo- 
logical problems of the time and was known as one of 
the most redoubtable champions of orthodoxy in 
Western Christendom. His works are mostly of a 
doctrinal character. Hedefended the Trinitarian doc- 
trines against the Arians and dealt besides with the 
question of the two natures in Christ, with baptism, 
and with the Eucharist. He drew up a “ Breviatio 
Canonum Kcclesiasticorum” in which he summarized 
in two hundred and thirty-two canons the teaching of 
the earliest councils, Nicwa, Laodicea, Sardica, etc., 
concerning the manner of life of bishops, priests, dea- 
cons and other ecclesiastics, and of the conduct to be 
observed towards Jews, heathens and heretics. He 
also wrote at the request of the Comes Reginus (who 
was probably military governor of North Africa) a 
treatise on the Christian rule of life for soldiers, in 
which he laid down seven rules which he explained and 
inculeated, and in which he gave evidence of his piety 
and practical wisdom. Through no desire of his own, 
he was forced to take an active part in the controversy 
brought about through the condemnation of the 
“Three Chapters” by the Emperor Justinian. At the 
request of Pope Vigilius the Roman deacons Pelagius 
and Anatolius submitted the questions involved in the 
emperor’s censure of the works of Theodore of Mop- 
suestia, Theodoret of Cyrus, and Ibas of Edessa, to 
their Carthaginian confrére, requesting him at the 
same time to lay the matter before the African bish- 
ops. Ferrandus at once declared himself in the most 
emphatic manner against yielding to the schemes of 
the emperor (Ep. vi, ad Pelagium et Anatolium dia- 
conos). His decision met with the approval of Rus- 
ticus, Archbishop of Carthage, and was subsequently 
ratified by the council of African bishops over which 
Rusticus presided, and in which it was agreed to sever 
all relations with Pope Vigilius. Ferrandus died 
shortly after this event and before the Council of Con- 
stantinople was convened. (For his works see P. L., 


LXVIL.) 

AUDOLLENT, Carthage Romaine (Paris, 1901), 555 sqq., 743 
saqq.; Maassmen, Gesch. d. Quellen und Litt. des kanon. Rechts 
(Graz, 1870), I, 799-802; BARDENHEWER, Patrology, tr. SHAHAN 
(Freiburg im Br.; St. Louis, 1908), 618. 
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Fullerton, Lavy GroreiaANna CHARLOTTE, novelist, 
b. 23 September, 1812, in Staffordshire; d. 19 January, 
1885, at Bournemouth. She was the youngest daugh- 
ter of Lord Granville Leveson Gower (afterwards first 
Earl Granville) and Lady Harriet Elizabeth Caven- 
dish, second daughter of the fifth Duke of Devonshire. 
She was chiefly brought up in Paris, her father having 
been appointed English ambassador there when she 
was twelve years old. Her mother, a member of the 
Anglican Church, was a woman of deep religious feel- 
ing and Lady Georgiana was trained to devotion. In 
1833 she married in Paris an attaché of the embassy, 
Alexander George Fullerton, who was of good Irish 
birth and had previously been in the Guards. In 1841, 
when Lord Granville retired from the embassy, Lady 
Georgiana and her husband travelled for some time 
in France, Germany, and Italy. Two years later, Mr. 
Fullerton was received into the Church, after long and 
thoughtful study of the religious questions involved 
in this step. In 1844 his wife published her first book, 
“len Middleton’’, a tragic novel, of some power and 
showing markedly “High Anglican”’ religious views, 
so that Lord Brougham pronounced it “rank Popery”’’. 
It was well received, and was criticized by Mr. Glad- 
stone in “The English Review’’. Two years after, in 
1846, the author placed herself under the instruction 
of Father Brownhill,S. J., and wasreceived by him into 
the Church on Passion Sunday. In 1847 she published 
her second book, “ Grantley Manor’’, which is largely a 
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study of character, and is usually considered an ad- 
vance, from a literary point of view, upon the first. 
There was then a pause in her published work, which 
was continued, in 1852, with the story of “ Lady Bird’’. 
In 1855 her only son died, a loss she never quite recov- 
ered from, and henceforth she devoted herself to works 
of charity. In 1856 she joined the Third Order of St. 
Francis. She and her husband eventually settled in 
London and her literary work became a large part of 
her life. She not only wrote novels, but a good deal of 
biography, some poetry, and made translations from 
French and Italian. All her books have distinction 
and charm. Some of her chief works are: “ Ellen Mid- 
dleton’”’ (London, 1884); “Grantley Manor”’ (London, 
1854); “Lady Bird’? (London, 1865); “La Comtesse 
de Bonneval”’, written in French (Paris, 1857); the 
same translated into English (London, 1858); “ Laur- 
entia’’, a tale of Japan (London, 1904); “Constance. 
Sherwood’’ (Edinburgh and London, 1908); “Seven 
Stories’’ (London, 1896). 

Luz in Dict. Nat. Biog., s. v.; Craven, Lady G. Fullerton, sa 
vie et ses euvres (Paris, 1888), English version by CoLERIpGE 
(London, 1888); Yonen, Women Novelists of Queen Victoria's 
Reign (London, 1897); The Inner Life of Lady G. Fullerton 
(London, 1899). 

Kats M. Warren. 


Fullo (Tus Futter). See Perer Futno. 


Fumo, BarToLomMeo, theologian, b. at Villon near 
Piacenza; d. 1545. At an early age he entered the 
Dominican Order and made great progress in all the 
ecclesiastical sciences, but especially in canon law. 
He was distinguished as an inquisitor at Piacenza, but. 
is best known for his work, “Summa casuum con- 
scientie, aurea armilla dicta’. This work, which 
was dedicated to Bishop Catelan of Piacenza, went 
through many editions, the two most important and 
best known being those of Antwerp (1591) and Lyons 
(1594). It was held in high esteem by all the canon- 
ists of the time, especially because it contained, in 
brief and compendious form, a digest of all similar 
explanations since the thirteenth century. In one or 
two places, by a series of clear and clean cut sentences, 
he refutes all the errors of probabilism. The author- 
ship of the work has been disputed by one or two, but 
without reason. He is also the author of “ Expositio 
compendiosa in epistolas Pauli et canonicas”, and a 
book entitled, ‘““Poemata quedam”. His first work, 
“Philothea, opus immortalis animi dignitatem con- 
tinens”, was dedicated to Catalan before he became 
bishop. 

Quérir AND Ecuarp, Script. O. P., II, 123; Scuprer in 
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Funchal, Diocrss or (FUNCHALENSIS), in the Ma- 
deira Islands. Both in neo-Latin and in Portuguese 
the name of the town signifies “fennel” (Lat. fenicu- 
larium). Madeira, the Purpuraria of the Romans, 
situated in the extreme west of the ancient world, 
about 440 miles from the coast of Morocco, was dis- 
covered in 1344 by the famous Bristol lovers (Amantes 
de Bristol), Anna Dorset and Robert O’Machin; later 
it was abandoned. In 1419 Joan Gongales and Tris- 
tan Vaz took possession of the island. In 1445 were 
first planted the vines (brought from Crete) that have 
since rendered Madeira so famous. The Christian in- 
habitants were subject at first to the Bishop of Tan- 
gier, until Leo X die June, 1514) made Funchal an 
episcopal see. In the interest of the vast territories in 
Africa and Asia then subject to Portugal, Clement VII 
(8 July, 1539) raised Funchal to archiepiscopal rank, 
and gave it for suffragans Angra, Cabo Verde, Goa, 
and Santo Thomé. In 1551, however, it was reduced 
to simple episcopal rank, and in 1570 was made a suf- 
fragan of Lisbon, which it is to the present. 

Funchal is delightfully situated on the south side of 
the Madeira Islands, and was therefore the first halting 
place for Portuguese and Spanish ships on their way to 
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the New World. Owing to this natural advantage the 
island soon became a great centre of wealth and for- 
eign trade, likewise an important centre for the spread 
of the Gospel whose missionaries found the islands con- 
venient as a resting-place going and coming. Funchal 
was once to the Portuguese what Gibraltar, St. Helena, 
and Malta now are to the English. Therefore they 
garrisoned the city, though naturally defended by its 
rugged cliffs, and built there four impregnable for- 
tresses. Its churches and monasteries no longer ex- 
hibit their former architectural splendour, though, as 
late as the beginning of the nineteenth century, the 
lintels and jambs of the windows in many houses were 
of massive silver, and the church vessels of solid gold 
(chalices, pyxes, monstrances) were thickly studded 
with pearls, diamonds, and other precious stones. 
Funchal has long been a favourite resort of invalids, 
especially those suffering from diseases of the lungs. 
Its white villas and edifices, embowered in rich tropi- 
cal vegetation, charm the traveller as he approaches 
from the sea. The roads and streets are quite steep 
and the usual means of transportation is by ox-sled. 
The population of the city is (1909) ‘about 20,000. 
According to the “ Annuaire Pontifical” for 1906, the 
diocese contains about 150,000 Catholics, with 50 par- 
ish churches, 80 public and two conventual chapels, all 
ministered to by 93 priests. 

ANTONIO DE Sousa, Catalogo dos Bispos da Igreja de Funchal 
(1721); Gams, Series episcoporum ecclesia Catholice (Ratisbon, 
1873), 471; Gerarchia Cattolica (Rome, 1908); BippuE, The 
Land of the Wine (Philadelphia, 1901); Brown, Madeira and the 
Canary Islands (London, 1901). PF 
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Fundamental Articles.—This term was employed 
by Protestant theologians to distinguish the essential 
parts of the Christian faith from those non-essential 
doctrines, which, as they believed, individual churches 
might accept or reject without forfeiting their claim to 
rank as parts of the Church universal. During the 
seventeenth century, the view that doctrines might be 
thus distinguished into two classes was widely current 
in the various reformed bodies; and several well- 
known divines endeavoured to determine the principle 
of the division. In some cases their aim was mainly 
practical. They hoped in this way to find a dogmatic 
basis for union between the separated churches. 
More often, however, the system was used controver- 
sially to defend the position of the Protestant bodies 
against the arguments of Catholics. 

The first to advance the theory seems to have been 
George Cassander (1513-66), a Catholic by religion, 
but apparently little versed in theology. In his work 
“De officio pili ac publice tranquillitatis vere amantis 
viri in hoe religionis dissidio”’ (1561), he maintained 
that in the articles of the Apostles’ Creed we have the 
true foundations of the Faith; and that those who 
accept these doctrines, and have no desire to sever 
themselves from the rest of Christendom are part of 
the true Church. He believed that thus it might be 
possible to find a means of reuniting Catholics, Greeks, 
and Protestants. But the proposal met with no 
favour on either side. The Louvain professors, Hesse- 
lius and Ravesteyn, showed that the theory was 
irreconcilable with Catholic theology; and Calvin no 
less vehemently repudiated a system so little hostile 
to Rome. Among Protestants, however, the view 
soon reappeared. It seemed to afford them some 
means of reply to two objections which they were con- 
stantly called on to meet. When Catholics told them 
that their total inability to agree amongst themselves 
was itself a proof that their system was a false one, 
they could answer that though differing as to non- 
essentials they were d on fundamentals. And 
when asked how it could be maintained that the whole 
Christian world had for centuries been sunk in error, 
they replied that since these errors had not destroyed 
the fundamentals of the faith, salvation was possible 
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even before the gospel of reform had been preached. 
It is asserted that the first to take up this standpoint 
was Antonio de Dominis, the apostate Archbishop of 
Spalatro, who, during the reign of James I, sojourned 
some years in England. Whether this was so or not, 
it is certain that from this period the distinction be- 
comes a recognized feature in English Protestant 
polemics, while on the other hand Catholic writers are 
at pains to show its worthlessness. It fills an im- 
portant place in the controversy between Father 
Edward Knott, S.J., and the Laudian divine, Christo- 
pher Potter. At this time, the term fundamentals was 
understood to signify those doctrines an explicit belief 
in which is necessary to salvation. Thus, Potter in 
his “Want of Charity justly charged on all such 
Romanists as dare affirm that Protestancy destroyeth 
Salvation”’ (1633) says: “By Fundamental doctrines 
we mean such Catholique verities as are to be dis- 
tinctly believed by every Christian that shall be 
saved’’ (p. 211). Knott had no difficulty in showing 
how hopelessly discrepant were the views of the more 
eminent Protestants as to what was fundamental. 
His attack forced his opponents to change their 
ground. Chillingworth, who replied to him in the 
notable book, “The Religion of Protestants a safe way 
to Salvation’? (1637), while defining fundamental 
articles in a manner similar to Potter (op. cit., ¢. iii, 
n. 20), neverthelesss conceded that it was impossible to 
draw up any list of fundamental doctrines. He urged 
indeed that this mattered little, since the Bible con- 
stitutes the religion of Protestants, and he who accepts 
the Bible knows that he has accepted all the essentials 
of the Faith (op. cit., ¢. tii, n. 59). Yet it is plain that 
if we do not know which doctrines are fundamental, 
salvation cannot be conditional on the explicit ac- 
ceptance of these particular truths. 

The doctrine of fundamentals was destined to be- 
come notable not merely in England, but in Germany 
and France also. In Germany it assumed prominence 
in connexion with the Syncretist dispute. The founder 
of the Syncretist school was the eminent Lutheran 
theologian, George Calixt (1586-1656). A man of 
wide culture and pacific disposition, he desired to 
effect a reconciliation between Catholics, Lutherans, 
and Calvinists. In a treatise entitled “ Desiderium et 
studium concordie ecclesiastice’’ (1650), he argued 
that the Apostles’ Creed,-which each of these three 
religions accepted, contained the fundamental doc- 
trines of the Christian faith, and that the points on 
which they were at variance were no insuperable bar 
to union. These differences, he held, might be com- 
posed, if it were agreed to accept as revealed truth all 
that is contained in Scripture, and further all that is 
taught by the Fathers of the first five centuries. This 
eirenicon brought down upon him the most vehement 
attacks from the extreme party of his coreligionists, 
above all from Calovius, the representative of rigid 
Lutheranism. The keenest interest was aroused in 
the question, and on both sides it was warmly debated. 
The effort, though well meant, proved quite abortive. 

The most famous by far of the controversies on this 
subject, however, was that between Bossuet and the 
Calvinist Jurieu. Jurieu’s book, “Le Vray Systéme 
de l’Eglise’’ (1686), marks a distinct stage in the de- 
velopment of Protestant theology; while the work in 
which Bossuet replied to him was one of the most 
effective attacks ever levelled against Protestantism 
and itssystem. “Le Vray Systéme’’ was an attempt 
to demonstrate the right of the French Protestants to 
rank as members of the Church Universal. With this 
aim Jurieu propounded an entirely novel theory re- 

arding the Church’s essential constitution. Accord- 
ing to him all sects without exception are members of 
the Body of Christ. For this nothing is necessary but 
“to belong to a general confederation, to confess Jesus 
Christ as Son of God, as Saviour of the world, and as 
Messias; and to receive the Old and New Testaments 
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as the rule and Law of Christians’’ (Systéme, p. 53). 
Yet among the various portions of the Church we 
must, he tells us, distinguish four classes: (1) the sects 
which have retained all the truths taught in the Serip- 
tures; (2) those which, while retaining the more im- 
portant truths, have mingled with them superstitions 
and errors; (3) those which have retained the funda- 
mental truths, but have added doctrines which are in- 
compatible with them; and (4) those which have set 
the fundamental verities altogether aside. This last 
class are dead members of the mystical body (ibid., 
p. 52). Those who have retained the fundamental 
articles of the faith are, one and all, living parts of the 
Church. When he comes to define precisely which 
doctrines are, and which are not, fundamental, Jurieu 
bids us fall back on the rule of Vincent of Lérins: 
Quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus. Wher- 
ever all bodies of Christians still existing, and possess- 
ing some importance in the world, agree in accepting 
a dogma, we have, in that agreement, a criterion which 
may be considered infallible. Among truths so guar- 
anteed are, e. g., the doctrine of the Trinity, of the 
Divinity of Jesus Christ, of the Redemption, the satis- 
faction, original sin, creation, grace, the immortality 
of the soul, the eternity of punishment (ibid., 236-237). 
This work was followed, in 1688, by another entitled 
“Traité de l’unité de l’Eglise et des articles fondamen- 
taux’’, written in reply to Nicole’s criticisms. In the 
same year appeared Bossuet’s famous “ Histoire des 
Variations des Eglises protestantes’’. The Bishop of 
Meaux pointed out that this was the third different 
theory of the Church advanced by Protestant theolo- 
gians to defend their position. The first reformers 
had accepted the Scriptural doctrine of an indefecti- 
ble visible Church. When it was demonstrated that 
this doctrine was totally incompatible with their de- 
nunciations of pre-reformation Christianity, their suc- 
cessors took refuge in the theory of an invisible 
Church. It had been made patent that this was con- 
trary to the express words of Scripture; and their con- 
troversialists had, in consequence, been compelled to 
look for a new position. This Jurieu had provided in 
his theory of a Church founded upon fundamental 
articles. Bossuet’s polemic was the death-blow of the 
new theory. Jurieu, it is true, replied; but only in- 
volved himself in yet further difficulties. He argued 
against the main thesis of the “ Variations’’ by con- 
tending that changes of dogma had been characteris- 
tic of the Christian Church from its earliest days. 
Bossuet, in his “ Avertissement aux Protestants sur 
les lettres de M. Jurieu’’, was not slow in pointing out 
that if this were true, then the principle, Quod semper, 
quod ubique, quod ab omnibus—according to Jurieu the 
criterion of a fundamental article—had ceased to pos- 
sess the smallest value. (Avertissement, I, n. 22.) 
In regard to the relation of the fundamental doc- 
trines to salvation, Jurieu is in agreement with the 
English divines already quoted. “By fundamental 
points”, he says, “we understand certain general prin- 
ciples of the Christian religion, a distinct faith and be- 
lief in which are necessary to salvation’’ (Traité, p. 
495). Precisely the same view is expressed by Locke 
in his “Reasonableness of Christianity’’. After 
enumerating what he regards as the fundamental ar- 
ticles of faith, he says: “ An explicit belief of these is 
absolutely required of all those to whom the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ is preached, and salvation through his 
name proposed” (Works, ed., 1740, I, 583). Water- 
land’s “Discourse of Fundamentals’? should perhaps 
be mentioned, since it is the only work by an Anglican 
divine explicitly devoted to this subject. Its pro- 
fessed aim is to determine a basis for intereommun- 
ion among various Christian bodies. But the whole 
treatment is quite academic. It had become patent 
how impossible was the task of determining which 
articles were fundamental. No one could decide 
what should be the principle of selection. Waterland 
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enumerates no less than ten different views on this 
point, which he rejects as inadequate. ‘We have”, 
he says, “almost as many different rules for determin- 
ing fundamentals as there are different sects or par- 
ties.” Needless to say, his own principle has as little 
authority as those which he rejects. The theory had 
in fact, been weighed and found wanting. It afforded 
neither a basis for reunion nor a tenable doctrine as to 
the constitution of the Church. From this time it ap- 
pears to have ceased to occupy the attention of Prot- 
estant writers. Doubtless the ideas which the theory 
embodies still have a wide range. There are numbers 
to-day who still think that while the differences be- 
tween the various bodies of Christians are unessential, 
there is a residuum of fundamental truth common to 
all the principal groups of believers. From time to 
time, this view has taken effect in efforts after partial 
reunion among certain of the sects. These events, 
however, fall outside our scope: for they stand in no 
historic connexion with that doctrine of fundamental 
articles, which in the seventeenth century filled so 
important a place in Protestant theology. 

It remains briefly to notice the manner in which the 
theory conflicts with Catholic dogma. For a formal 
refutation the reader is referred to those articles in 
which the Catholic doctrines in question are expressly 
treated. (1) In the first place the theory is repugnant 
to the nature of Christian faith as understood by the 
Church. According to her teaching, the essential 
note of this faith lies in the complete and unhesitating 
acceptance of the whole depositum on the ground that 
it is the revealed word of God. The conscious rejec- 
tion of a single article of this deposit is sufficient to 
render a man guilty of heresy. The question is not as 
to the relative importance of the article in question, 
but solely as to whether it has been revealed by God to 
man. This is clearly put by St. Thomas Aquinas in 
the “Summa Theol.’ II-II, Q. v, a. 3: “In a heretic 
who rejects a single article of the faith, there remains 
not the virtue of faith whether as united with charity 
[formata], or as severed from charity [informis] . . . 
The formal object of faith is the Supreme Truth in so 
far as revealed in the Holy Scriptures and in that doc- 
trine of the Church which proceeds from the Supreme 
Truth. Hence if anyone does not hold to the doc- 
trine of the Church as to an infallible and divine rule, 
. . . he does not possess the virtue of faith.” The 
Church does not deny that certain truths are of more 
vital moment than others. There are some as to 
which it is important that all the faithful should pos- 
sess explicit knowledge. In regard to others explicit 
knowledge is not necessary. But it denies emphat- 
ically that any Christian may reject or call in question 
any truth, small or great, revealed by God. On the 
other hand, the system of Fundamental Articles, in 
each and all of its forms, involves that while some 
truths are of such importance that they must of neces- 
sity be held, there are others of less importance which 
an individual Christian or body of Christians may 
freely deny without forfeiture of grace. (2) No less 
complete is the disagreement as to what is requisite in 
order that a body of Christians may be a part of the 
true Church of Christ. In the system under review it 
is maintained that all the sects which accept the fund- 
amental articles of the faith are partakers in this 
privilege. The Catholic Church knows of one and 
only one test to determine this question of member- 
ship in Christ’s body. This test does not lie in the 
acceptance of this or that particular doctrine, but in 
communion with the Apostolic hierarchy. Such is 
the unanimous teaching of the Fathers from the 
earliest times. By way of illustration the words 
of Saint Ireneus may here be cited: “They who 
are in the Church’, he writes, “must yield obe- 
dience to the presbyters, who have the succession 
from the Apostles, and who with the succession of the 
episcopate have received . . . the sure gift of truth. 
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Let them hold in suspicion those who sever themselves 
from the succession. These have all of them fallen 
from the truth’’ (Adv. Her., IV, xxvi, 2). The the- 
ory which finds the one requisite in the acceptance of a 
series of fundamental articles is a novelty without a 
ptige of support in Christian antiquity. (3) It is 
manifest that the theory is destructive of that unity in 
faith and in corporate communion, which Christ Him- 
self declared should for ever be the guarantee of the 
Divine origin of the Church (John, xvii, 2k), and 
which the Catholic Church has ever exemplified and 
taught. Jurieu, it may be noted, frankly owned that 
on his theory the separate sects might be in a position 
of mutual excommunication, and yet remain members 
of the Church. 

To sum up: the system of fundamental articles is 
repugnant to the religion of Christ. It is a stage in 
the disintegration of religion, consequent on the ad- 
mission of the principle of private judgment in mat- 
ters of faith; and it is a stage which is necessarily 
destined to lead on to the complete rejection of re- 
vealed truth. 

Knorr, Mercy and Truth, or Charity maintained (St-Omer, 
1634), Infidelity Unmasked (Ghent, 1652); CHILLINGWwoRTH, 

he igion of Protestants a Safe Way to Salvation (Oxford, 
1637); Cautxtus, Desiderium et stuwdiwm_concordie_ecclesias- 
tice (Helmstadt, 1650); Veurauysius, Tractatus de Funda- 
menialibus_in Opera (Rotterdam, 1680), I, 693-825; Pur- 
FenvorF, The Dwine Feudal Law, or Covenants with Mankind 
represented (tr., London, 1703); Turrettin, Discourse con- 


cerning Fundamentals (tr., London, 1720); WATERLAND, A Dis- 
course of Fundamentals (1735) in Works, V (Oxford, 1843). 


G. H. Joyce. 
Funeral. See Buriat. 


Funeral Dues, the canonical perquisites of a par- 
ish priest receivable on the occasion of the funeral 
of any of his parishioners. This right of the parish 
priest is twofold: first, the right to an offering when a 
parishioner is buried within the limits of the parish to 
which he belonged; second, the right to a fourth 
(quarta funeralis) of the dues when a parishioner is 
buried outside the limits of the parish. (The ancient 
episcopal quarta funeralis has fallen into desuetude.) 

e right to the quarta juneralis is founded on the 
obligations of a parish priest to his parishioners during 
life, and the correlative duties of those to whose care 
he ministers; since the labourer is worthy of his hire, it 
is but just that should the parishioner elect to be 
buried in a parish other than that to which he canoni- 
cally belongs, the parish priest should not altogether 
be deprived of emolument for his past services. The 
Council of Trent (Sess. XXV, cap. xiii) gives the 
“fourth portion” the name of “quarta funeralium’’; 
but other designations were common in earlier times, 
e. g. “portio canonica”’ (canonical portion), “quarta 
portio” (fourth share), “justitia’’ (justice) since it 
was considered a just reward for the work of a parish 
priest in his care of souls. That these funeral dues are 
not of recent origin is clear from ancient ecclesiastical 
enactments (Cap. Cum Quis, II, De sepulchretis, in 
VI°). Leo III (Nos instituta) refers to this ancient 
discipline of the Church: “ Do not break away from the 
old rules which our forefathers have laid down for 
us’’. Still earlier, in 680, in the Anglo-Saxon Church 
we find that there were four payments which the 
‘Church could legally claim; and among them was the 
payment called “soul-shot’’. This payment was the 
mortuary charge ordered to be fixed for the dead, 
while the grave was yet open, or to be reserved for the 
church to which the deceased belonged, if his body 
were buried in any place out of his “shriftshire”’, 
i.e. his proper parish (Lingard, “Antiquities of the 
Anglo-Saxon Church’’, I, iv). 

a price for burial, the parish priest can demand 
nothing without incurring the suspicion of simony. 
Burial is a spiritual right belonging to the faithful; and 
the parish priest, in virtue of his office, is bound to 

rform this duty for his parishioners. Nevertheless, 
if there is a legitimate custom which allows offerings to 
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be made, or if the bishop should have established a 
fixed scale of offerings, the parish priest may demand 
such fees provided he in no way incurs suspicion of ex- 
tortion. Also, in ease of funerals with more than the 
ordinary burial service, a demand for payment for 
extra labour or to cover expenses is quite in accordance 
with canon law. The Roman Ritual (tit. vi, De ex- 
sequiis, n. 6) lays down that the amount to be charged 
for funeral services is to be fixed by the bishop; it also 
insists that in all cases of the poor who die with little 
or no property the parish priest is bound to bury them 
without charge (ibid., n. 7). This is in keeping with 
the immemorial affection of the Church for the poor 
(Tert., “ Apol.”, xxxix; Ambrose, “De Off.”’, II, exlii; 
Schultze, “De Christ. veter. rebus sepulchr.”, Gotha, 
1879, 24). Emperor Constantine created at Constan- 
tinople a special association for the burial of the poor 
(Lex, “ Begriibnissrecht’’, 208). The medieval Church 
granted indulgences for the burial of the poor, and her 
synods and bishops frequently inculcated the same as 
a work of mercy. While the parish priest is not bound 
to offer Mass on that occasion, he is warmly recom- 
mended to do so by Benedict XIV (Instr. 36) and 
other ecclesiastical authorities (Lex, op. cit., 209-11). 

The Council of Trent (Sess. XXII, Decret. de obser. 
et evit. in celeb. Missz) in very clear words points out 
the duty of the bishops to determine specifically all 
offerings on the occasion of the Holy Sacrifice, so that 
there may be no opportunity for suspecting simony on 
the part of any ecclesiastic. The bishop is authorized 
to prescribe, in regard to funerals, what portion should 
belong to the parish priest and to others assisting at 
the altar; how much should be given to those who ac- 
company the body to the grave; to those who toll the 
bells; likewise the number and weight of the candles 
used during the burial service, the remuneration for 
the use of funeral ornaments, ete. If the parishioner 
is buried outside his parish, the parish priest, as has 
been already said, is entitled to a fourth of the burial 
fees. This fourth has to be paid by the church of the 
parish in which the burial takes place, and it includes 
that proportion of all the emoluments that come to the 
church by reason of the funeral up to the thirtieth day 
after thefuneral. In thecase of the funeral of acanon, 
the “ quarta funeralis” is due, not to the parish priest 
of the cathedral, but to the parish priest of the de- 
ceased canon’s domicile. As a matter of practice at 
the present day there are many churches exempt from 
the payment of the quarta funeralis, such exemption 
being obtained either by pontifical privilege, custom, 
or prescription. Many monasteries, and indeed whole 
orders, have been exempted by pontifical privilege (St. 
Pius V, Etsi Mendicantium, 16 May, 1567; Paul V, 
Decet Romanum, 20 Aug., 1605). Benedict XIII, in 
1725, annulled all exemptions, so far as Italy and the 
adjacent islands were concerned. By custom or pre- 
scription the obligation of paying the quarta funeralis 
has been done away with in most places, although 
it still exists, for instance, in the Diocese of Paris 
(France). With regard to the fees for burial in our 
own time, there is no customary uniform fee, and 
the enactments of provincial synods contain nothing 
very definite on the matter. Generally speaking, if a 
church has a cemetery attached a scale of fees is 
drawn up and approved by the bishop for that church, 
the charges varying according to the degree of solem- 
nity with which the funeral is carried out. In ceme- 
teries not attached to a church, and which are wholly 
Catholic, the administrators pay a fixed fee for each 
funeral, or more commonly a yearly stipend to the 
cemetery chaplain. Where the cemetery is controlled 
by secular authority, the funeral fees are arranged for 
and paid by the local authority; but the amount of 


the fee varies according to the locality. 

Taunton, The Law of the Church (London, 1904); FERRARIS, 
Bibliotheca prompta, s. v. Sepultura; Many, De Locis Sacris 
(Paris, 1904); Bourx, De parocho; Veccuiorti, Institutiones 
canonice; ALBERTI, De Sepultura eccles. (1901); Lex, Begrib- 
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Louvain, 1895); Zmma, Quest. canonico-liturgice de Sepult. re- 
lig. (1903); Ruuanp, Geschichte der kirchlichen Leichenfeier 
(Ratisbon, 1904). 

Davin DUNFORD. 


Funeral Pall, a black cloth usually spread over 
the coffin while the obsequies are performed for a de- 
ceased person. It generally has a white cross worked 
through its entire length and width. The Roman 
Ritual does not prescribe its use in the burial of a 
priest or layman, but does so for the absolution given 
after a requiem when the body is not present. Still 
the Congregation of Sacred Rites supposes its ex- 
istence, since it forbids ecclesiastics, especially in sa- 
cred vestments, to act as pall-bearers for a deceased 
priest (3110, 15). It also forbids the use of a white 
transparent pall fringed with gold in the funeral of 
canons (3248, 3). The “Ceremoniale Episcoporum” 
orders a black covering on the bed of state for a de- 
ceased bishop. It was once customary specially to 
invite persons to carry the pall, or, at least, to touch 
its borders during the procession. These pall-bearers 
frequently had the palls made of very costly materials 
and these were afterwards made into sacred vest- 
ments. Formerly dalmaties or even coverings taken 
from the altar were used as a pall for a deceased pope, 
but, on account of abuses that crept in, this practice 
was suppressed. In the Council of Auxerre (578, can. 
xii) and in the statutes of St. Boniface the pall hiding 
the body was forbidden. 

In the English Church the funeral pall was regularly 
employed. Thus we read that, at the funeral of Rich- 
ard Kellowe, Bishop of Durham (d. 1316), Thomas 
Count of Lancaster offered three red palls bearing the 
coat of arms of the deceased prelate. On the same 
occasion Edward II of England sent palls of gold 
cloth. At the burial of Arthur, son of Henry VII, 
Lord Powys laid a rich cloth of gold on the body. 
Similar rich palls were used in the obsequies of Henry 


VII and of Queen Mary. 
Rock, Church of Our Fathers (London, 1904), III, 23; Cere- 
moniale Episcoporum. 
Francis MprRsHMAN. 


Fiinfkirchen (Hungarian Pics), DiocrsE or (QUIN- 
aur Ecciesrensis), in Hungary, in the ecclesiasti- 
cal province of Gran. Christianity was introduced 
into this part of the ancient province of Pannonia 
(called Valeria since the time of Diocletian) before the 
fall of the Roman Empire. In Fiinfkirchen itself, 
formerly the Roman colony of Sopiane, there has been 
found an underground sepulchral chamber dating 
from early Christian times; it is still preserved, and 
contains religious paintings belonging to the second 
half of the fourth century (Henszlmann, “Die alt- 
christliche Grabkammer in Fiinfkirchen” in “Mit- 
teilungen der Zentralkommission”, Vienna, 1873, 57 
sq. de Rossi, “ Bullettino di arch. erist.”, 1874, 150- 
152). It is probable that even at this early day a 
house of Christian worship existed where the cathedral 
now stands. During the “migration of the nations’, 
city and country were devastated; in the ninth century, 
this territory formed part of the kingdom of the 
Christian Slavic prince Privina, and Archbishop Liup- 
ramm of Salzburg (836-859) consecrated the church of 
St. Peter in the city even then called “Ad quinque 
Basilicas” because of its five churches. By King 
Stephen I of Hungary Fiinfkirchen was made a 
bishopric in the year 1009. The first bishop was the 
Frank, Bonipert, a Benedictine monk. His successor, 
Maurus (1036-1070), erected a cathedral, the original 
foundations of which still stand, on the site of the old 
church of St. Peter (restored, 1877-1896). Maurus is 
the first ecclesiastical writer in the kingdom of Hun- 
gary, and is honoured as a saint in this diocese, as 
well as by the Benedictines. 

Of the succeeding bishops, the following are worthy 
of mention: Calanus (1188-1218), who, on account of 
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his services in defending the Church against the 
Patarini, was permitted by Clement III to wear the 
pallium and to have the cross borne before him, a 
custom which led to many difficulties with the Arch- 
bishops of Gran, but was nevertheless confirmed by 
Benedict XIV (1754); Wilhelm (1360-1374), during 
whose episcopate the cathedral school was raised to 
the rank of a university (1367), which flourished for a 
time, but which ceased to exist after the defeat in 
battle of Louis II by Solyman I in 1526; Anton Vran- 
cies (1553-1557) and Georg Draskovich (1557-1563) 
who worked zealously for the reform of the religious 
life and were elevated to the cardinalate. After the 


conquest of the city by the Turks in 1543, the cathe- 
dral was transformed into a mosque, and it was only 
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in 1687, after the expulsion of the Turks, that it was 
again opened for Christian worship. Under Bishops 
Franz Nesselrode (1703-1732) and Georg Girk (1853- 
1868), diocesan synods were held. Bishop Ignatius 
von Szepesy (1828-1838) founded a lyceum with a 
faculty of theology and law. A restoration of the 
cathedral in approved style was made by Ferdinand 
Duldnszky. The cathedral chapter numbers ten 
canons, six honorary canons and two prebendaries. 
The diocese is divided into two archdiaconates and 
twenty-two vice-diaconates; it embraces 178 parishes, 
with 258 dependent churches and stations, and six 
curacies. Of the parishes 33 are German, 54 Magyar 
and the rest composed of mixed nationalities. The 
number of Catholics in the diocese amounted in 1906 
to 503,981. Inthe same year, there were 306 secular 
priests and 40 religious. The following orders of men 
exist in the diocese: Cistercians (1 monastery, with 
a college); Franciscans (7 monasteries); Brothers of 
Merey (1 convent); Orders and congregations of 
women: Canonesses of Our Lady (1 convent); Sisters 
of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul (11 convents); Sis- 
ters of Providence, of the Holy Redeemer, of the Holy 
Cross (1 convent each). The territory of the diocese 
embraces the counties of Baranya and Tolna, and 


part of the counties of Somogy and Verécze. 

Kouuar, Historia episcopatus Quinqueecclesiensis, 7 vols. 
(Budapest, 1782-1812); Grreeze, Der Dom zu Fiinfkirchen 
(Fiinfkirchen, 1894); Die katholische Kirche unserer Zeit (Mu- 
nich, 1900), II, 590-593. 

J. P. Kirscx, 


Funk, Franz Xaver von, church historian, b. in 
the small market-town of Abtsgemiind in Wiirtemberg, 
12 October, 1840; d. at Titbingen, 24 February, 1907. 
The son of an inn-keeper, Franz first attended the 
gymnasium at Ellwagen, and, on finishing his course of 
secondary studies, proceeded in 1859 to the University 
of Tiibingen. Residing at the theological house of 
studies called Wilhelmsstift he studied philosophy and 
theology and also found time to attend courses on 
classical philology and political economy with such 
profit that in 1862 he gained the prize offered by the 
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faculty of political science for the best essay on the 
theme: “ Was verstand man im 18. Jahrhundert unter 


Polizei?’’? (What signification had the word police in 
the 18th century?). Some of his earlier publications 
treated subjects connected with political economy. 
Having received his doctorate of philosophy in 1863, 
he devoted a year in the ecclesiastical seminary to 
moral theology and preparation for the priesthood. 
He was ordained at Rottenburg, 10 August, 1864, and 
his first work was in the care of souls; he felt, however, 
that the whole bent of his mind lay in the direction of 
intellectual labour. In October, 1865, he obtained 
permission to proceed to Paris to pursue further the 
study of political economy; the journey through 
France i his residence at Paris acted as a great 
mental stimulus. On his return in 1866, he was 
appointed tutor at the Wilhelmsstift, where his duty 
was to direct the personal studies and preparation 
for examinations of the theological students. When 
Hefele, then professor of church history at Tiibingen, 
was called to Rome in 1868 as consultor during the 


- preparation for the Vatican Council, Funk acted as 


substitute. Hefele did not return to his chair, being 
— Bishop of Rottenburg on 17 June, 1869, 
and Funk was appointed his successor. In 1870 
Funk was named extraordinary, and in 1875 ordinary 
professor of church history, patrology, and Christian 
archeology, an office which he filled: till his death. 
His life was henceforth entirely devoted to his pro- 
fessorial duties and historical researches, especially to 
the various branches of the history of the early Church. 
His first important publications belong to ie sphere 
of political science and the history of economics, and 
include the two treatises, ‘‘Zins und Wucher, eine 
moraltheologische Abhandlung” (Tubingen, 1868), and 
“ Geschichte des kirchlichen Zinsverbotes”’ (Tiibingen, 
1878). Other articles on the same subject written by 
him either during this or a later period are: “ Klemens 
von Alexandrien tiber Familie und Eigentum”’ [Theo- 
logische Quartalschrift”’ (1871), 427-449; reprinted 
in “ Kirchengeschichtliche Abhandlungen und Unter- 
suchungen’”’, II, 45 sqq.]; “Handel und Gewerbe im 
christlichen Altertum”’ [in “Theol. Quartalschrift ”’ 
(1876); reprinted in ‘‘Kirchengesch. Abhand. u. 
Untersuch.”, II, 60 sqq.]; ‘“‘Ueber Reichtum und 
Handel im christlichen Altertum ” [Ibid., III, 150 sqq., 
first published in ‘“ Histor.-politische Blatter ”’ (1902), 
IJ]. Funk’s professorial duties and his early study of 
classical philology soon led him into the province of 
early Christian literature and church history, and in 
these departments he accomplished his most important 
work as a scholar. In the former department his 
task consisted principally in the issuing of new editions 
of texts, prepared in accordance with the rules of 
historical and textual criticism. His predecessor He- 
fele had issued a scholarly edition of the works of the 
Apostolic Fathers, “Opera patrum apostolicorum”, 
but the last edition was that of 1855, and the discovery 
of important manuscripts rendered a new edition 
necessary. Funk undertook the task, and the “Opera 
patrum apostolicorum” appeared in two volumes 
(Tiibingen, 1878-1881), the first containing the authen- 
tic and the second the apocryphal writings. After 
the discovery of the Didache, a new edition of 
the first volume was issued in 1887; a fresh edition 
(the second) of the whole work appeared in 1901. 
The “Sammlung von Quellenschriften” (Tiibingen, 
1901; 2nd ed., 1906) contains a synopsis with the text 
of the authentic writings. Funk also published 
separately the Didache and certain of the early writ- 
ings connected with this work (“ Doctrina XII aposto- 
lorum”, “Canones apostolorum ecclesiastici ac reli- 
uz doctrine de duabus viis expositiones veteres’’, 
ibingen, 1887). His studies of the “Apostolic 
Constitutions” led Funk to the conviction that the 
existing editions of the “Constitutiones apostolice’’ 
and of the Syrian “Didascalia apostolorum” were 
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unsatisfactory. He devoted many years to the prep- 
aration of a new edition, which was given to the 
ublic in 1905 (“ Didasealia et Constitutiones Aposto- 
orum”’, ed. F. X. von Funk, 2 vols. Paderborn, 1905), 
and was received with the greatest commendation by 
the learned world. He also published three works 
connected with early Christian literature. In the 
treatise “Die Echtheit der Ignatianischen Briefe’ 
(Tiibingen, 1883), he successfully refuted the attacks 
made on these important sub-apostolic writings, and 
demonstrated conclusively the authorship of St. 
Ignatius of Antioch. 
For many years his attention was almost exclusively 
devoted to a group of writings, which constitute the 
prscinel source of information as to early Christian 
iturgy and discipline, namely the Didache, the Didas- 
calia, the Apostolic Constitutions, the “Canones Hip- 
polyti”, the Egyptian Church Order, and the “Testa- 
mentum Domini nostri Jesu Christi” discovered by 
Rahmani. In opposition to the somewhat different 
views of other investigators, Funk sought to establish 
the connexion between these writings, and from this 
the date of their origin. The two works, which Funk 
devoted to this object, are: “Die Apostolischen Kon- 
stitutionen” (Tiibingen, 1891), and “Das Testament 
unseres Herrn und die verwandten Schriften” (Mainz, 
1901). Similar investigations in the field of literary 
history and numerous questions touching on the 
liturgy, discipline and religious life of early Christian 
times form the subject of the numerous articles which 
Funk contributed to various periodicals during the 
many years of his academic activity. Most of these 
articles were published in the “Tiibinger theologische 
Quartalschrift ’’, the ‘‘ Historisches Jahrbuch der Gor- 
resgesellschaft ”’, the “‘ Historisch-politische Blatter ’’ 
or in the “Revue d’histoire ecclésiastique”’, and the 
majority are included, in more or less revised form, in 
the collection: “ Kirchengeschichtliche Abhandlungen 
und Untersuchungen” (3 vols., Paderborn, 1897, 1899, 
1907). Among the most important of these writings 
are those dealing with the above-mentioned pseudo- 
Apostolic works and their relations'to one another 
(“Abhandlungen”, II, 108 sqq., 236 sqq., 359 sqq., 
III, 64 sqq., 218 sqq., 275 sqq., 350 sqq., 362 sqq., 
381 sqq.); the early Christian penitential discipline 
and the catechumenate (Ibid., I, 155 sqq., 182 sqq., 
209 sqq.; III, 42 sqq., 57 sqq.); celibacy of the clerics 
in major orders (Ibid., I, 121 sqq.); the Agape and the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice (Ibid., I, 278, 293 sqq., III, 1 sqq., 
85 sqq., 134 sqq.). One subject to which he often 
returned and which involved him in a long controversy 
with other scholars, especially with Father Kneller, 
8.J., was the convocation and papal ratification of the 
cecumenical synods of the early ages [Abhandlungen, 
I, 39 sqq., 87 sqq., 498 sqq., IIT, 143 sqq., 406 sqq.; 
Kneller returned to the subject again in the “ Zeit- 
schrift fiir katholische Theologie” (1908), 75-99]. Of 
the various contributions to later Church history, 
which flowed from Funk’s industrious pen, may be 
mentioned the “Abhandlungen zur Geschichte der 
altbritischen Kirche” (Abhand., I, 421 sqq.), “Gerson 
und Gersen” (Ibid., II, 473 sqq.), “Der Verfasser der 
Nachfolge Christe’’ (Ibid., II, 408 sqq.), “Zur Galilei- 
Frage” (Ibid., II, 444. sqq.). Funk was an industrious 
contributor to the second edition of Herder’s “ Kirchen- 
lexikon’’, in which are found no less than 136 articles, 
some of considerable length, from his pen. For 
Kraus’s “ Real-Encyklopadie der christlichen Alter- 
tiimer” he also wrote several articles. The excellence 
of his “ Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte’’, as a general 
church history, is universally recognized; the first 
edition appeared in 1886, the fifth in 1907, shortly 
before his death, the tireless worker being suddenly 
cut down in the midst of his labours by an apoplectic 
stroke. The Tiibingen “Theologische Quartalscbrift” 
for 1907 (p. 236 sqq.) contained a posthumous article 
of Funk’s on the reputed writings of St. Hippolytus. 
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eee the Catholic historians whom Germany has 
produced in the last three decades Funk was un- 
doubtedly the greatest authority and the chief histori- 
cal writer on early Christian times. Clear and purely 
critical in method, his sole aim was the establishment 
of. historical truth. His character was frank and 
conscientious; his life was blameless, as became a 
minister of God. As a controversialist he could be 
severe when an opponent allowed himself to be swayed 
by any other motive than the demonstration of exact 
truth. His method has created a school among the 
Catholic historians of Germany which has been a 
benefit to the advancement of earnest historical in- 
vestigation and scholarly criticism. 

Bratmeyer, Francois Xavier von Funck in Revue d'histoire 
ecclésiastique (1907), 620-423. 

J. P. Kirscu. 


Furness Abbey, situated in the north of Lancashire 
about five miles from the town of Ulverston. Origi- 
nally a Benedictine monastery of the Savigny Reform it 
afterwards became Cistercian. Vitalis, the founder 
of Savigny and the disciple of Robert d’Arbrissel, came 
to England in 1119, and Stephen, Count of Boulogne 
and afterwards King of England, offered him land at 
Tulketh on the Ribble, one mile below Preston. Ac- 
cordingly, in 1124, Ewan d’Avranches, with a colony 
of monks, was sent from Savigny to establish the mon- 
astery at Tulketh. In 1127 Stephen gave to these 
monks his forest of Furness in Lancashire and thither 
they removed. This grant was most munificent, for it 
included large possessions in woods, pastures, fisher- 
ies, and mills, with a large share in the salt works and 
mines of the district. Development was so rapid that 
in 1134 a colony of monks was sent forth to establish 
Calder near the Scotch border. Besides Calder, 
Swyneshead and Rushin were also colonized, and from 
Calder the famous Abbey of Byland was founded. By 
the year 1148 the Cistercian Reform, under the leader- 
ship of St. Bernard, was everywhere attracting atten- 
tion and all the Savigny monks, those of Furness in- 
cluded, became Cistercians. In 1249 the Cistercian 
General Chapter placed four Irish monasteries under 
the control of Furness, viz. Fermoy, Wethirlaghn, In- 
islounagh, and Coreumcrae. Through the foundation 
of Rushin there was frequent communication be- 
tween Furness and the Isle of Man and more than one 
monk of Furness became Bishop of Man. This, no 
doubt, was due to the privilege held by the Abbey of 
Rushin of appointing the bishop, subject to the con- 
sent of the Manxmen. Nicholas de Meaux, a native 
of the Orkneys and once a canon of Wartre, was a 
monk at Meaux, a monk and Abbot of Furness, and 
finally Bishop of Man. Jocelin, a monk of Furness 
and afterwards of Iniscourcy, in Ireland, wrote the life 
of St. Patrick at the command of Thomas, Archbishop 
of Armagh; other works attributed to him are: “ Book 
of British Bishops”; “Life of St. Waldeve, Second 
abbot of Melrose”; “ Life of St. Kentigern or Mungo”’. 
The names of thirty-two abbots of Furness are known, 
the last being Roger Pyle. In October, 1535, the royal 
commissioners visited the abbey; a little later the 
monks were accused of being implicated in the Pil- 
grimage of Grace and two of them were imprisoned at 
Lancaster. The final disruption came on 9 April, 
1537, when the abbot, prior, and twenty-eight monks 
were forced to sign the deed of surrender. The site 
and lands were at first held by the Crown. Later they 
were assigned to the Earl of Salisbury and afterwards 
came into the possession of the Prestons of Preston 
Patrick. They were next acquired by Lord George 
Augustus Cavendish, and now belong to the Dukes of 
Devonshire. The buildings were renowned more for 
their grandeur than for their richness and beauty; por- 
tions of the ruins still remain to show this. 

Beck, A Description of Furness Abbey (1865); Ipmm, Annales 


Furnesienses (London, 1844); West, Antiquities of Furness 
(Ulverston, 1813); Tannpr, Notitia Monastica (London, 1787), 
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s. v. Lancashire; Horr, The Abbey of St. Mary in Furness; 
Duepatxz, Monasticon (London, 1846), V, 244 sqa. u 
. IND. 


Furni, a titular see in Proconsular Africa, where two 
towns of this name are known to have existed. One 
discovered in the ruins of El-Msaadin, near Tebourba, 
had a bishop as early as the third century, Geminius 
Victor, who died shortly before St. Cyprian. Another 
bishop, Simeon, assisted at the Council of Carthage in 
525. The second Furni was discovered at Henchir- 
Boudja about seven miles from Zama. A Donatist 
bishop of the see assisted at the synod held at Carth- 
age in 411. The town was made famous by the cour- 
age of the martyr Mansuetus of Urusi, who was 
burned alive, according to Victor of Vita (Histor. 
persec. Vandal., I, 3) at the gate of Urusi, also known 
as the gate of Furni. In 305, during the same perse- 
cution, the basilicas-of Furni and Zama had been 
burned. At Henchir-Boudja may be seen the ruins 
of a Byzantine fortress. 

Toutotrn, Géographie de l'Afrique Chrétienne Proconsu- 


laire, 175-77. 
8S. Vartué. 


Furniss, JoHn, a well-known children’s missioner, 
b. near Sheffield, England, 19 June, 1809; d. at Clap- 
ham, London, 16 Sept., 1865. His father was a 
wealthy master-cutler. He was educated at Sedgley 
Park, Oscott, and Ushaw College, where he became a 
priest in 1834. He was resident priest at Doncaster 
for five years, but his health having given way he 
travelled during eight years through Europe and the 
East, rather as a pilgrim than a tourist. After his re- 
turn home, 1847, he spent some time at Islington, 
London, working for the welfare of the waifs and 
strays, for “Suffer little children to come to me”’ was 
his motto then as in after years. He became a pro 
fessed member of the Congregation of the Most Holy 
Redeemer at St. Trond, Belgium, 1851, and after- 
wards gave missions in England and Ireland; but from 
1855 until his death he devoted himself wholly to giv- 
ing missions to children. He was the founder of chil- 
dren’s missions and “the children’s Mass’’, and by his 
writings systematized the philosophy of religious 
training. These missions lasted sometimes three 
weeks, and were given not only to school-children, but 
to working boys and girls. His maxim was that 
“nothing so disgusted children as monotony’’, and 
therefore he had the prayers at Mass and the Rosary 
sung to simple airs, and his sermons seldom lasted 
more than twenty minutes. He entered fully into the 
mode of thought of the child-mind, and, speaking 
quietly but with great dramatic power from a plat- 
form, he always riveted their attention. He was a 
wonderful story-teller, seldom moving to laughter but 
often to tears. He spent his spare time writing books 
for children which, though written with the utmost 
simplicity of language, are models of good English. 
His chief works are “The Sunday-School Teacher’’ 
and “God and His creatures’’, which has been pub- 
lished in French. He wrote a scathing answer to an 
attack on his works by the “Saturday Review’’, which 
was then the great organ of unbelief in England. His 
writings were assailed as “infamous publications’? by 
the rationalist historian Lecky in his “History of 
European Morals’’, chiefly on account of the some- 
what lurid eschatology of the children’s books. More 
than four millions of his booklets have been sold 
throughout English-speaking countries. 

Livius, Father Furniss and His Work for Children (London, 
1896); Brincerr, Blunders and Forgeries (London, 1900); ~ 
DuuaMeEL, Le Missionnaire des enfants (Tournai). 

ALBERT Barry. 


Fursey, Saint, Abbot of Lagny, near Paris, d. 16 
Jan., about 650. He was the son of Fintan, son of 
Finloga, prince of South Munster, and Gelgesia, daugh- 


into the religious state. 
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ter of Aedhfinn, prince of Hy-Briuin in Connaught. 
He was born probably amongst the Hy-Briuin, and 
was baptized by St. Brendan the Traveller, his fa- 
ther’s uncle, who then ruled a monastery in the Island 
of Oirbsen, now called Inisquin in Lough Corrib. He 
was educated by St. Brendan’s monks, and when of 
proper age he embraced the religious life in the same 
monastery under the Abbot St. Meldan, his “soul- 
friend” (anam-chara). His great sanctity was early 
discerned, and there is a legend that here, through his 
rayers, twin children of a chieftain related to King 
Beeadinus were raised from the dead. After some 
years he founded a monastery at Rathmat on the 
shore of Lough Corrib which Colgan identifies as Kill- 
ursa, in the deanery of Annadown. Aspirants came 
in numbers to place themselves under his rule, but he 
wished to secure also some of his own relatives for the 
new monastery. For this purpose he set out with 
some monks for Munster, but on coming near his fa- 
ther’s home he was seized with an apparently mortal 
illness. He fell into a trance from the ninth hour 
of the day to cock-crow, and while in this state was 
favoured with the first of the ecstatic visions which 
have rendered him famous in medieval literature. 

In this vision were revealed to him the state of man 
in sin, the remedies for sin, the beauty of virtue. He 
heard the angelic choirs singing “the saints shall go 
from virtue to virtue, the God of Gods will appear in 
Sion’. An injunction was laid on him by the two an- 
gels who restored him to the body to become a more 
zealous labourer in the harvest of the Lord. Again, 
on the third night following, the ecstasy was renewed. 
He was rapt aloft by three angels who contended six 
times with demons for his soul. He saw the fires of 
hell, the strife of demons, and then heard the angel 
hosts sing in four choirs “ Holy, holy, holy Lord God 
of hosts”. Among the spirits of the just made perfect 
he recognized Sts. Meldan and Beoan. They enter- 
tained him with much spiritual instruction concerning 
the duties of ecclesiastics and monks, the dreadful 
effects of pride and disobedience, the heinousness of 
spiritual and internal sins. They also predicted 
famine and pestilence. As he returned through the 
fire the demon hurled a tortured sinner at him, burn- 
ing him, and the angel of the Lord said to him: “ be- 
cause thou didst receive the mantle of this man when 
dying in his sin the fire consuming him hath scarred 
thy body also.”’ The body of Fursey bore the mark 
ever after. His brothers Foillan and Ultan then 
joined the community at Rathmat, but Fursey seems 
to have renounced the administration of that monas- 
tery and to have devoted himself to preaching 
throughout the land, frequently exorcising evil spirits. 
Exactly twelve months afterwards he was favoured 
with a third vision. The angel remained with him a 
whole day, instructed him for his preaching, and pre- 
scribed for him twelve years of apostolic labour. This 
he faithfully fulfilled in Ireland, and then stripping 
himself of all earthly goods he retired for a time to a 
small island in the ocean. Then he went with his 
brothers and other monks, bringing with him the rel- 
ies of Sts. Meldan and Beoan, through Britain (Wales) 
to East Anglia where he was honourably received by 
King Sigebert in 633. The latter gave him a tract of 
land at Cnobheresburg on which he built a monastery 
within the enclosure of a Roman fort—Burghcastle in 
Suffolk—surrounded by woods and overlooking the 
sea. Here he laboured for some years converting the 
Picts and Saxons. He also received King Sigebert 
Three miracles are recorded 
of his life in this monastery. Again he retired for one 
year to live with Ultan the life of an anchorite. 

When war threatened East Anglia, Fursey, disband- 
ing his monks until quieter times should come, sailed 
with his brothers and six other monks to Gaul. He 
arrived in Normandy in 648. ae) through Pon- 
thieu, in a village near Mézerolles he found grief and 
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lamentation on all sides, for the ep son of Duke Hay- 
mon, the lord of that country, lay dead. At the 
prayer of Fursey the boy was restored. Pursuing his 
journey to Neustria he cured many infirmities on the 
way; by miracles he converted a robber and his family, 
who attacked the monks in the wood near Corbie, and 
also the inhospitable worldling Ermelinda, who had 
refused to harbour the weary travellers. His fame 
preceded him to Péronne, where he was joyfully re- 
ceived by Erkinoald, the Mayor of the Palace to 
Clovis II, who was thena minor. He baptized the son 
of Erkinoald, and through his prayers obtained the 
reprieve of six criminals. He was offered any site in 
the king’s dominions for a monastery. He selected 
Latiniacum (Lagny), close to Chelles and about six 
miles from Paris, a spot beside the Marne, covered 
with shady woods and abounding in fruitful vine- 
yards. Here he built his monastery and three chap- 
els, one dedicated to the Saviour, one to St. Peter, and 
the third, an unpretending structure, afterwards dedi- 
cated to St. Fursey himself. Many of his countrymen 
were attracted to his rule at Lagny, among them Emi- 
lian, Eloquius, Mombulus, Adalgisius, Etto, Bertuin, 
Fredegand, Lactan, Malguil. Having certain pre- 
monitions of his end, he set out to visit his brothers 
Foillan and Ultan who had by this time recruited the 
scattered monks of Cnobheresburg and re-established 
that monastery, but his last illness struck him down 
in the very village in which his prayer had restored 
Duke Haymon’s son to life. The village was thence- 
forward called Forsheim, that is, the house of Fursey. 
In accordance with his own wish his remains were 
brought to Péronne, many prodigies attending their 
transmission, and deposited in the portico of the 
church of St. Peter to which he had consigned the rel- 
ics of Sts. Meldan and Beoan. His body lay unburied 
there for thirty days pending the dedication of the 
church, visited by pilgrims from all parts, incorrupt 
and exhaling a sweet odour. It was then deposited 
near the altar. Four years later, on 9 February, the 
remains were translated with great solemnity by St. 
Eligius, Bishop of Noyon, and Cuthbert, Bishop of 
Cambrai, to a chapel specially built for them to the 
east of the altar. In the “Annals of the Four Mas- 
ters”, Péronne is called Cathair Fursa. 

In art St. Fursey is represented with two oxen at 
his feet in commemoration of the prodigy by which, 
according to legend, Erkinoald’s claim to his body 
was made good; or he is represented striking water 
from the soil. at Lagny with the point of his staff; or. 
beholding a vision of angels, or gazing at the flames of: 
purgatory and hell. It is disputed whether he was a 
bishop; he may have been a chorepiscopus. _ A litany 
attributed to him is among the MSS. in Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. An Irish prophecy is attributed to him 
by Harris. ; 

Cotcan, Acta SS. Hib., 16 Jan.; 9 Feb.; Acta SS., 16 Jan.; 
Beps, Ecc. Hist., 111, xix; MaBi~ton, Annales Ord. S. Bened.; 
Annals of the Four Masters, ad an. 774; MARquEsSs OF BurTn ed., 
Acta SS. Hib. ex Cod. Salmant., 1888; Lanican, Ecc. Hist., I, 
448; O’Hanton, Lives of Irish Saints, 16 Jan.; ATK1NsoN, Es- 
says (Dublin, 1895), 241; Sroxes, Three Months in the Forests of 
France (London, 1895), 81 sqq.; Ware-Harris, Writers of 
Ireland, I, iv, 35; Buriter, Lives of the Saints, 16 Jan. 
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Furstenberg, Franz FrigpricH WILHELM VON, 
statesman and educator,b.7 August, 1729,at Herdringen 
in Westphalia ;d. 16 September, 1810, at Minster. After 
receiving his early education from private tutors, and 
from the Jesuits at Cologne, he attended the university 
there, and at Salzburg, for the study of jurisprudence, 
which he completed at the Sapienza in Rome in 1753. 
In 1748 he had become canon at the cathedral of Miin- 
ster and, later, also at Paderborn, and received minor 
orders and subdeaconship, though he had no intention 
of entering the priesthood. During the Seven Years 
War (1756-1763) he rendered signal services to his 
country as intermediary between the opposing camps, 
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and through his influence warded off many a calamity 
from the city and principality of Minster. 

After the death of Clemens August, Elector of 
Cologne and Prince-Bishop of Minster, on 6 February, 
1761, it was chiefly through the influence of Fiirsten- 
berg that Maximilian Friedrich von Kénigseck-Rothen- 
fels, who had succeeded Clemens August at Cologne 
(6 April, 1761), was also elected Prince-Bishop of Miin- 
ster in September, 1762. In recognition for these ser- 
vices the new prince-bishop entrusted Fiirstenberg with 
thetemporal and spiritual administration of the Prince- 
Bishopric of Minster. In 1762 he appointed him 
privy councillor and minister and, in 1770, vicar- 
general and curator of educational institutions. No 
better man could have been found to manage the tem- 
poral and spiritual affairs of the Prince-Bishopric of 
Minster which had suffered severely during the Seven 
Years War. Everybody was deep in debt and all 
trade and commerce was at a standstill. To restore 
prosperity to the people he improved agricultural con- 
ditions by dividing the land into marks, draining 
marshes and reclaiming much soil which hitherto had 
lain idle orin pasturage. Heameliorated the condition 
of the serfs and gave an impulse to the entire abolition 
of serfdom. In order to liquidate the public debt he 
placed a duty on such imported goods as could be 
easily dispensed with, and for a space of six years 
levied a moderate capitation tax from which the priv- 
ileged estates were not exempted. He improved the 
military and the sanitary system, the former by found- 
ing a military academy at Miinster and by introducing 
the “Landwehr’’, the latter by founding a college of 
medicine (1773) and inducing its director, the learned 
Christopher Ludwig Hoffmann, to draw up a code of 
medicinal regulations which was justly admired 
throughout Germany as a model of its kind. 

The greatest achievement of Fiirstenberg was his 
reform of the educational system. During the latter 
half of the eighteenth century the higher educational 
institutions of Germany had become veritable hotbeds 
of rationalism and irreligion, and not infrequently pro- 
nounced freethinkers were engaged to instruct the 
candidates f-~ the priesthood. These conditions were 
not only permitted but often directly favoured by a 
few unworthy but influential prelates, among whom 
must be numbered Fiirstenberg’s superior, Max Fried- 
rich, the Elector of Cologne and Prince-Bishop of Miin- 
ster. To counteract this state of affairs, Furstenberg 
planned a reform of the educational institutions in the 
Diocese of Miinster. Luckily he was not hampered in 
this by his superior, the prince-bishop. He began his 
reform with the gymnasium, as the basis of the educa- 
tion of the future Catholic priest, whom he considered 
the chief leader and teacher of the people. After con- 
sulting with acknowledged educators, especially ‘the 
Jesuits who then directed the gymnasium of Miinster, 
he drew up a tentative plan for the gymnasium in 
1770, which, after a few changes, was enforced by his 
famous school ordinance of 1776. According to the 
new plan great stress was laid on a thorough training 
in theoretical and practical Christianity, and a course 
in Catholic philosophy wasadded tothe curriculum. In 
the same year he turned the recently suppressed con- 
vent of Ueberwasser at Miinster into a seminary where 
the hitherto neglected candidates for the priesthood 
could receive the requisite moral training. Fiir- 
stenberg then directed his attention towards the com- 
pletion of the new University of Miinster (approved in 
1773) where, as an effectual safeguard against rational- 
istic tendencies, he appointed to professorial duties 
only men who had been educated at the schools of his 
diocese and whom he knew to be firmly grounded in 
their Faith. To the most talented of these he offered 
every opportunity to prepare for professorial positions 
and even gave them the means.to pursue special 
courses at foreign universities. 

Fiirstenberg’s political activity came to a close in 
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1780, when Maximilian Franz, the brother of Emperor 
Joseph II of Austria, was elected coadjutor to Maxi- 
milian Friedrich as Archbishop of Cologne and Prince 
Bishop of Minster. Ftirstenberg himself had aspired 
to this position and undoubtedly would have been 
elected if it had not been for the great influence of the 
Court of Vienna which favoured the election of Maxi- 
milian Franz. Fiirstenberg was obliged to resign the 
ministry but was allowed to retain the office of vicar- 
general and curator of education. He now turned his 
entire attention towards the remodelling of element- 
ary education. Through his ordinances for elementary 
schools in 1782, 1788, and 1801, he freed the system of 
elementary education of at least the most striking 
abuses. In order to obtain zealous and competent 
teachers he founded a normal school in 1783, which 
he put in charge of the famous educator, Bernard 
Overberg. After Prussia had taken possession of Miin- 
ster in 1803, Fiirstenberg’s influence over the educa- 
tional system began to decline, and when in 1805 
he protested against the appointment of a professor 
of Protestant theology at the Catholic University of 
Miinster, he was honourably dismissed as curator of 
education on the plea of old age. In 1807 he also re- 
signed the position of vicar-general. Fiirstenberg’s 
renown as an educator had drawn some of the greatest 
minds of Europe to Miinster, among them the Princess 
Amelia von Gallitzin, in whose return to the Catholic 
Faith from which she had become estranged in her 
youth, he was greatly instrumental. 

Esser, Franz von Fiirstenberg (Minster, 1842); Escu, Franz 
von Fiirstenberg in Bibliothek der kath. Padagogik (Freiburg im 
Br., 1891), IV, 59-310; GaLuanp in Hist. Pol. Blatter, LX XXII, 
LXXXIII, LXXXV, LXXXVI; NorpHorr in Allgemeine 
Deutsche Biographie, s. v.; Briiuu, Die Tatigkeit des Ministers 
Franz Freiherr von Fiirstenberg auf dem Gebiete der innaren Poli- 
tik des Fiirstbistums Minister 1763-1780 (Munster, 1995). 
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Fuschi, Micuari. See MIcHAEL OF CESENA. 


Fussola, a titular see in Numidia. It was a forti- 
fied town, inhabited for the most part by Donatists 
and situated forty miles from Hippo. St. Augustine 
appointed as its first Catholic bishop, about 416, a 
young man named Antonius, who afterwards caused 
him much anxiety (Ceillier, “Histoire générale des 
auteurs sacrés et ecclésiastiques’’, Paris, 1861, VIII, 
11 sqq.). A certain Melior is known to have been 
bishop in 484 (Gams, 465, col. 3), and the see still 
existed in the seventh century (Byzantische Zeit- 
schrift, II, 26). The fortress of Fossala completed 
the defences of Hippo. S. Vays. 


Fust (or Faust), JoHn, a partner of Gutenberg in 
promoting the art of printing, d. at Paris about 1466. 
He belonged to a wealthy family of Mainz, but very 
little is known of his early life. In 1450 he became a 
partner of Gutenberg in the establishment of a print- 
ing plant at Mainz, Fust furnishing the capital and 
taking a mortgage on the tools and materials as secu- 
rity. The partners carried on the business for several 

ears, but the partnership was dissolved in 1455, when 
ust brought suit against Gutenberg for the money 
that he had advanced and obtained possession of the 
printing apparatus. The business was then continued 
by Fust with his son-in-law, Peter Schéffer, of Gern- 
sheim, as partner. In 1462, when Mainz was sacked, 
Fust’s workmen were scattered, and they carried with 
them to various countries the printing process which 
had been guarded as a secret in Mainz. Fust continued 
the business, however, until about 1466, when he is 
thought to have gone to Paris and to have died there 
of the plague. Among the books that were issued 
from the press of Fust and Gutenberg the best known 
is the magnificent Latin “Bible of forty-two lines’’ 
(see illustration s. v. EDITIONS OF THE BIBLE), so called 
because it was printed forty-two lines to the page. It 
is known also as the Mazarin Bible, because the tirsv 
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known copy of it was discovered in Cardinal Mazarin’s 
library at Paris. It is a fine specimen of the early 

rinter’s art. They also printed an indulgence granted 
s Pope Nicholas V to the King of Cyprus (1454-5). 
In partnership with Schéffer Fust published a Psalter 
(1457), the first printed book with a complete date; 
the “Rationale Divinorum Officiorum”’ of Durandus 
(1459); and Cicero’s “De Officiis’’? (1465), the first 

rinted edition of a classical author. Several other 
Pecks that were printed by Fust and his partners are 
still extant, some of them very beautiful in their execu- 
tion. 

Ds Vinne, The Invention of Printing (New York, 1878); 
VON DER Linpe, Gesch. der Erfindung der Buchdruckerkunst 
(Berlin, 1886), I. 

Epmunp BurkKE. 


Fytch, Witu1am Benepict, an English Franciscan 
friar of the Capuchin Reform, whose family name was 
Filech; b. at Canfield, Essex, in 1563; d. 1610. His 
parents were of the Puritan party, and he himself pro- 
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fessed Calvinism until he was sent'to study in London, 
where he embraced the Catholic faith. He went over 
to Paris and entered the Capuchin Order. In 1599 he 
was at his own request sent to England; he had 
hardly landed when he was seized and cast into Wis- 
beach prison. Here he remained for three years, and 
whilst there held conferences with the heretics con- 
cerning the true Faith. He was at length released 
through the intervention of the French Ambassador 
and sent back to France, where he was appointed 
master of novices. He was held in great reverence at 
the French Court, and amongst the people on account 
of his gift of miracles and spirit of prophecy. He 
wrote several ascetical works, the most famous being 
his treatise ‘‘The Will of God’’, which was written in 
English, but speedily translated into various European 
languages. In 1625 this treatise was translated into 
Latin by order of the Minister General of the Order. 
Boverius, Annal, ad an. 1610; Bibliotheca Script. Ord. Cap. 
FATHER CUTHBERT. 
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Gabala, a titular see of Syria Prima. Ten bishops 
of this city are known between 325 and 553, the most 
famous being St. Hilary, writer and martyr (fourth 
century), and Severian, first the friend but later the 
enemy of St. John Chrysostom (see Echos d’Orient, 
IV, 15-17; IX, 220). Since the sixth century Ga- 
bala has been an exempt archdiocese directly depend- 
ent on the Patriarch of Antioch. The diocese is again 
noticed in the tenth century (Echos d’Orient, X, 97 
and 140). When the Arabs took possession of the 
city in 639, they found there a Byzantine fortress, 
beside which the Caliph Moaviah erected a second. 
According to the Arabian geographer Yaqotit, the 
Greeks recovered the city from the Mussulmans in 969, 
who recaptured it in 1081. The crusaders entered 
Gabala in 1109, and it was henceforth the seat of a 
Latin diocese. For the Latin titulars see Le Quien, 
III, 1169; Dueange, “ Les familles d’outre-mer”, 795— 
796, and especially Eubel, I, 267; II, 173. Saladin 
took the city in 1187, and in 1517 it fell into the 
hands of the Sultan Selim. Gabala, at present called 
Djebeleh, is a caza of the vilayet of Beirut, and 
numbers 3000 inhabitants, all of whom are Mussul- 
mans. There are to be seen here a small harbour, 
numerous ruins, sepulchral chambers, and ancient 
Christian chapels hewn in the rock, a Roman theatre, 
baths and mosques, one of which, formerly the cathe- 
dral, contains the tomb of the Sultan Ibrahim-Eddem, 


who died in 778. 
Curnet, Syrie, Liban et Palestine, 165-168; BampeKer, Pa- 
lestine et Syrie, 386. 
S. VaILuf. 


Gabbatha (Aramaic Nn13) is the Aramaic appella- 
tion of a place in Jerusalem, designated also under the 
Greek name of Lithostrotos. It occurs only in John, 
xix, 13, where the Evangelist states that Pontius Pi- 
late “brought Jesus forth, and sat down in the judg- 
ment seat, in the place that is called Lithostrotos, and 
in Hebrew Gabbatha.” The name “Gabbatha’’ is 
certainly an Aramaic word, for by “ Hebrew” St. John, 
like other New Testament writers, denotes the Ara- 
maic language which was spoken commonly at the 
time in Judea. It is not a mere translation of “ Litho- 
strotos’, which properly means the tessellated or 
mosaic pavement whereon stood the judgment-seat, 
but which was extended to the place itself in front of 
Pilate’s pretorium, where that pavement was laid. 
This is proved by the practice of St. John, who else- 
where gives Aramaic names as distinctly belonging to 
places, not as mere translations of the Greek. This is 
proved also by the fact that “Gabbatha” is derived 
from a root (3) “ back’”’, “‘elevation’’), which refers, not 
to the kind of pavement, but to the “elevation ” of the 
place in question. It thus appears that the two names 
“Lithostrotos” and “ Gabbatha” were due to different 
characteristics of the spot where Pilate delivered Our 
Lord todeath. The Aramaic name was derived from 
the configuration of that spot, the Greek name from 
the nature of its pavement. Efforts have been made 
by commentators to identify “Gabbatha” either with 
the outer court of the Temple, which is known to have 
been paved, or with the meeting-place of the Great 
Sanhedrin, which was half within, half without the 
Temple’s outer court, or again with the ridge at the 
back of the House of the Lord; but these efforts can- 


not be considered as successful. The only thing that 
can be gathered with certainty from St. John’s state- 
ment (xix, 13) is that “Gabbatha”’ denotes the usual 
place in Jerusalem, where Pilate had his judicial seat, 
and whither he caused Jesus to be brought forth, that 
he might deliver in His hearing, and in that of the 
Jewish multitude, his formal and final sentence of 
condemnation. 

KNABENBAUER, In Joannem (Paris, 1898); Catmus, Evangile 
selon St. Jean (Paris, 1904); Lm Camus, Life of Christ (tr., New 
one 1908); NesriEe in Hast., Dict. of the Bible, s. v. Gab- 

Francis E. Gicor. 


Gaboon (GaBpun), ViIcARIATE APosToLic or, for- 
merly called the Vicariate Apostolic of the Two Guin- 
eas.—The name Gaboon (Gab4o) was originally given 
by the Portuguese to the estuary on which stands the 
town of Libreville, and to a narrow strip of territory on 
either bank of this arm of the sea. In the days of 
the slave trade it was merely a trading station on the 
Coast of Guinea which at that time extended from 
the Senegal to the mouth of the Congo River. At the 
present time the name of Guinea for this territory and 
the ecclesiastical title “The Two Guineas” have gone 
out of use both in the civil and the religious sense, 
and Gaboon designates the northern portion of French 
Congo, south of the Equator and lying between the 
Atlantic ocean and longitude 12 east of Paris. It is 
coextensive with the basin of the Ogowai River, to 
which should be added several small subsidiary 
streams as the Muni, the Komo, and the Rembo- 
Nkomi. Its surface though broken and uneven is at 
no point of great elevation, and is covered by a great 
dense, tropical forest interrupted only by some rocky 
plains in the south. The only roads are the tracks 
used by the natives, along which caravans travel on 
foot. The rivers are often blocked by rapids, so that 
navigation is both uncertain and hazardous. The 
climate is sultry, humid, and subject to storms, but 
the temperature remains almost stationary; the rainy 
season lasts from September to May. On the whole 
it is a healthy climate for men of temperate lives, and 
the mortality there is one of the lowest on the West- 
African coast. The population of Gaboon is very 
mixed, Gaboon being the geographical terminus of the 
migration drawn from the interior by trade. ‘ No 
doubt many of the races become broken up on the way, 
but those that reach the coast are slowly absorbed 
among the earlier settlers there. Indeed many of these 
tribes are semi-nomadic by habit, and change the 
sites of their villages as soon as the lands in their 
vicinity have become exhausted by crop-growing. 
It thus comes to that pass every four or five years a 
new ethnographical map of the country is necessary. 

However it is possible to divide the peoples into 
several groups. nder the first group may be in- 
cluded the old slave-trading races that have been 
established a long time on the Coast. Of these the 
most important people are the Mpongwe, dwelling 
along the Gaboon estuary; they are mentioned in the 
eighteenth century by Dutch navigators. As a race 
they are intelligent and keen and enjoy an undoubted 
ascendancy over the other black races. They are, 
moreover, gentle and hospitable, too hospitable 
perhaps. They easily fall victims to European vices, 
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and immorality and alcohol have almost wiped them 
out. Not more than a few hundred of them remain, 
many of whom go as traders far into the interior. 
The point of the Gaboon peninsula is occupied by the 
Bengas; the creeks or inlets of the Manda and the 
Muni by the Baseki, usually known as the Boulous 
(Bulu); both tribes live by fishing and are dying out 
from alcoholism. Their languages differ from each 
other and equally from that of the Mpongwe. How- 
ever the three tribes settled towards the South in the 
delta of the Ogowai, the Orongous (Orongu), the 
Galoas, and the Nkomis use a slightly modified form 
of Mpongwe, follow the same customs, have the same 
vices as the Mpongwe of the estuary, and engage in 
the rubber trade as well as in fishing. The second 
group is made up of one single tribe, the Fans or 
Pahouins (Pawin) who inhabit all the northern 
portion of Gaboon as far as the Ivindo, and in places 
are to be found along the left bank of the Ogowai. 
They are true barbarians and are an invading race, 
whose progress towards the coast goes on unceasingly. 
They do not deserve all that former ‘travellers have 
said as to their ferocity, but they are very fierce- 
looking, muscular, warlike, and above all vindictive. 
They are not, however, slave-dealers, nor do they, 
properly speaking, own slaves; their wives are really 
their slaves, and polygamy is more in vogue and more 
bestial among them than elsewhere. Nevertheless 
they are not victims to the grosser forms of immoral- 
ity, in the same measure as other tribes are, but along 
the great rivers and at the coast alcoholism works 
terrible havoc among them. Those of them who 
dwell in the interior still practise cannibalism on their 
prisoners of war. 

A third group of peoples is to be found in the south- 
ern part of the country; in this territory live tribes still 
given over to slavery. Thus, for instance, the Es- 
teiras and the Balkalai, who act as middlemen in 
trading with the tribes dwelling in the mountains, the 
Bayakas, Bapunus, Ndjavis, Ishogos, Mbétés, Shakés, 
Adumas, who in exchange for articles of commerce 
sell their children as slaves. These slaves are brought 
secretly to the coast, but are no longer shipped to the 
Antilles or Brazil, instead they are bought by the 
Mpongwe and Nkomis who are thus enabled to lead 
lives of idleness. All these groups of tribes practise 
fetichism. They believe in a God who made the world, 
in an immortal soul and in retribution for evil; they 
worship spirits and ghosts, and are under the sway of 
sorcerers and secret societies, to which even the author- 
ity of their chiefs must yield. 

The early evangelization of the country by Capu- 
chins from Italy left no permanent traces. About 
1840 an American prelate, Monsignor Barron, was the 
first to answer the appeal made for a priest of the 
Catholics among the freed negroes that the United 
States Government had shipped back to the coast of 
Africa. Monsignor Barron gave up an important 
post which he held under the Archbishop of Phila- 
delphia and made two voyages to the Guinea Coast 
between 1840 and 1843. The Venerable Pére Liber- 
mann had just at this date founded at Amiens his 
new congregation of the Sacred Heart of Mary, which 
later was united with that of the Holy Ghost; he 
furnished the first missionaries to Monsignor Barron. 
In the first year six out of seven of the missionaries 
died as much of starvation as of sickness; the seventh, 
after increditable adventures, succeeded in reaching 
Cape Palm on the Gaboon. This was Pére Bessieux 
and the date, 29 September, 1884. The French navy 
had set up a small fort there intended as a lookout for 
vessels engaged in the slave trade, and consequently 
Pére Bessieux was able to erect the first station at this 
spot. The following year brought him many helpers, 
and among them Pére Le Berre. In 1848 a slave 
dhow was captured by the French and forty-nine 
slaves were located near the mission station on a little 
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plateau which was thereupon called Libreville (Free- 
town). Pére Le Berre was given the official title of 
“Professor of Morals” and began instructing them. 
The next year the first nuns arrived, the French Sis- 
ters of the Immaculate Conception. In 1849 Pére 
Bessieux was recalled to Europe, consecrated bishop, 
and sent back to Gaboon as Vicar Apostolic of the 
Two Guineas, with jurisdiction over a coast line 2000 
leagues long, where to-day there are twenty-five 
ecclesiastical divisions. 

About this time the Libreville mission made many 
attempts to set up stations elsewhere; only one was a 
success, that among the Bengas of Cape Esteiras, and 
it was called St. Joseph’s Mission. To-day nearly all 
of this small tribe are Catholics. While the Libre- 
ville mission was in process of organization, building 
a suitable church, enlarging its schools, and clearing 
its grounds, the little government station about a mile 
away was gradually becoming a small town. In 1860 
it became necessary to erect a parish there, and thus 
was founded the mission of Saint-Pierre, having for 
special object the conversion of the Mpongwe. The 
work of the sisters was transferred to this place as well 
as the school for girls and a native hospital; later the 
colony built a church and at present the parish con- 
tains about 3000 faithful. Monsignor Bessieux died 
in 1876 after having spent 33 years in Africa; he was 
succeeded by his early companion, Monsignor Le 
Berre. Under the new bishop new stations were 
rapidly founded, and the Congregation of the Holy 
Ghost continued to supply the necessary missionaries. 
In 1879 a mission to the Pahouins of the Como was 
attempted for the first time, and the Station of Saint- 
Paul de Donghila was opened; after great hardships 
it is now a flourishing mission counting more than 
1000 Catholics. Soon afterwards the missionaries 
began to move inwards from the coast and the estuary 
and in 1881 the mission of Saint-Francois- Xavier was 
founded at Lambarene on the Ogowai; in 1883 that 
of Saint-Pierre-Claver among the Adumas, which was 
afterwards moved to Franceville near the source of 
that river. In 1886 at Fernando Vaz in the Nkomi 
country the mission of Sainte-Anne was organized. 
These three places are now great mission centres and 
are thoroughly equipped. It would be only fitting to 
add to this list Monsignor Le Berre’s new stations in 
the Kamerun and in Spanish Guinea; but they now 
form part of new ecclesiastical divisions. In 1891, 
after 45 years of missionary life, the holy bishop died. 
His works had increased tenfold and his memory is 
blessed. He was succeeded by Monsignor Le Roy. 
During the three years which the new bishop spent at 
Gaboon three new stations were created. One arose 
on the banks of the Rio Muni, first at Kogo, then at 
Butika, at the present frontier of Spanish Guinea, 
among the Fans of the north. Another was estab- 
lished below the first rapids of the Ogowai, also in the 
Fan country. This station was Saint-Michel of 
Ndjole. The third station, Sainte-Croix, is surrounded 
by the Esteira peoples of the south-west. At the 
same time a fresh impulse was given to the evangeliz- 
ing movement, for this was the period of the principal 
labour on the languages, of translations, of relations, 
of very useful journeys of exploration, of ordinances 
favouring the work of the catechists, of agreements 
with the tribes concerning the reform of their family 
customs, etc. 

The active direction of Monsignor Le Roy ceased 
in 1896 when he was elected Superior General of the 
Fathers of the Holy Ghost. He was replaced at 
Gaboon by Monsignor Adam, the present bishop, who 
has established three new stations: Notre-Dame-des- 
Trois-Epis, at Samba on the Ngume, a tributary of 
the left bank of the Ogowai, and Saint-Martin, a 
little further up the same river, both of them in the 
midst of the mixed populations of the south. The 
third post, of quite recent foundation, is Okano near 
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Boue on the Ogowai in the Fan country. More than 
two hundred missionaries have died in the Gaboon 
territory and a hundred continue the work. They 
are divided into priests, brothers, both lay and teach- 
ing, and nuns. There are 47 priests; native priests 
and seminarians, native brothers and sisters, and up- 
wards of a hundred catechists aid in the work of 
evangelization, and the number of Catholics is more 
than 12,000. The moral gain is slow but evident; 
progress is always being made. There have been 
great obstacles to the spread of the Gospel, obstacles 
not always due to the barbarism, fetichism, slavery, 
and cannibalism of the pagan tribes. 
M. Briavutr. 


Gabriel, Syer9335, “Fortitudo Dei’’, one of the three 
archangels mentioned in the Bible. Only four ap- 
pearances of Gabriel are recorded: (a) In Dan., viii, 
he explains the vision of the horned ram as portend- 
ing the destruction of the Persian Empire by the 
Macedonian Alexander the Great, after whose death 
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the kingdom will be divided up among his generals, 
from one of whom will spring Antiochus Epiphanes. 
(b) In chapter ix, after Daniel had prayed for Israel, 
we read that “the man Gabriel... . . flying swiftly 
touched me”’ and he communicated to him the mysteri- 
ous prophecy of the “seventy weeks’’ of years which 
should elapse before the coming of Christ. In chapter 
x, it is not clear whether the angel is Gabriel or not, but 
at any rate we may apply to him the marvellous de- 
scription in verses5and6. (c) In N.T.he foretells to 
Zachary the birth of the Precursor, and (d) to Mary 
that of the Saviour. Thus he is throughout the angel 
of the Incarnation and of Consolation, and so in Chris- 
tian tradition Gabriel is ever the angel of mercy while 
Michael is rather the angel of judgment. At the same 
time, even in the Bible, Gabriel is, in accordance 
with his name, the angel of the Power of God, and 
it is worth while noting the frequency with which 
such words as “great”, “might’’, “power’’, and 
“strength’’ occur in the passages referred to above. 
The Jews indeed seem to have dwelt particularly upon 
this feature in Gabriel’s character, and he is regarded 
by them as the angel of judgment, while Michael is 
called the angel of mercy. Thus they attribute to 
Gabriel the destruction of Sodom and of the host of 
Sennacherib, though they also regard him as the angel 
who buried Moses, and as the man deputed to mark 
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the figure Tau on the foreheads of the elect (Ezech., 
4). In later Jewish literature the names of angels 
were considered to have a peculiar efficacy, and the 
British Museum possesses some magic bowls in- 
scribed with Hebrew, Aramaic, and Syriac incanta- 
tions in which the names of Michael, Raphael, and 
Gabriel occur. These bowls were found at Hillah, the 
site of Babylon, and constitute an interesting relic of 
the Jewish captivity. In apocryphal Christian litera- 
ture the same names occur, cf. Enoch, ix, and the 
Apocalypse of the Blessed Virgin. 

As remarked above, Gabriel is mentioned only 
twice in the New Testament, but it is not unreasona- 
ble to suppose with Christian tradition that it is he 
who appeared to St. Joseph and to the shepherds, and 
also that it was he who “strengthened”? Our Lord in 
the garden (cf. the Hymn for Lauds on 24 March). 
Gabriel is generally termed only an archangel, but the 
expression used by St. Raphael, “I am the angel Ra- 
phael, one of the seven, who stand before the Lord’’ 
(Tob., xii, 15) and St. Gabriel’s own words, “I am Ga- 
briel, who stand before God’’ (Luke, i, 19), have led 
some to think that these angels must belong to the 
highest rank; but this is generally explained as refer- 
ring to their rank as the highest of God’s messengers, 
and not as placing them among the Seraphim and 
Cherubim (ef. St. Thomas, I, Q. exii, a. 3; III, Q. xxx, 
a. 2, ad 4um), 

In addition to the literature under ANeEL and in the bibli- 
cal dictionaries, see Pusny, The Prophet Daniel (London, 1868); 
EpERSHEIM, Jesus the Messiah (London and New York, 1890), 
Append. XIIT; H. Crossy, Michael and Gabriel in Homiletic 
Review (1890), XIX, 160-62; BarpENHEWER, Marid-Verkiin- 
digung in Bibl. Studien, X, 496 sqq. 

Huex Pore. 


Gabriel, Brotumrs or Sarint.—The Congregation 
of the Brothers of Christian Instruction of St. Gabriel 
was originally founded by Blessed Louis Grignon de 
Montfort in 1705, but it did not spread much till it 
was amalgamated with one founded in 1835 by Mon- 
signor Deshayes, Vicar-General of Rennes. It took 
the anomalous title of the Brothers of St. Gabriel; 
because the first chapel of the congregation was 
dedicated to St. Gabriel; this was at Boulogne. The 
object of the congregation is the Christian education 
of the young and also of the blind, the deaf, dumb, and 
the care and education of orphans. The members 
take no vows, but after making a novitiate of three 
years they promise to obey the superior and to devote 
themselves to the works of their institute; they are 
generally men of sufficient means to support them- 
selves. They are governed by a superior elected by 
the votes of the whole community for three years: he 
is assisted by four counsellors elected in the same way. 
The congregation in 1851 had as many as ninety-one 
houses mostly in France and in the Diocese of Frank- 
fort in Germany. Later it had 122 schools in France 
besides two for the blind and eight for deaf-mutes. 
The French mother-house was at St. Laurent-sur- 
Sevre in Vendée: in 1880 it had 790 members. Recent 
statistics give the congregation 170 schools and col- 
leges, eight asylumis for the deaf and dumb, three for 
the blind, and several homes for orphans. The novi- 
tiate for Canada is at Sault-au-Recollet near Mon- 
treal. The brothers have a college at Montreal and 
four schools in the archdiocese, besides three schools 
in the Diocese of Three Rivers and one at St. Ours in 
the Diocese of St. Hyacinth. 


Heimpucuer in Kirchenlex.; Srmnim, Monasteries of Great 
Britain; Catholic Directory; Canada Ecclésiastique. 


Francesca M, STEExe, 
Gabriel Bell. See Bets. 
Gabriel Biel. See Bren. 
Gabriel Possenti, Buessep, Passionist student: 
renowned for sanctity and miracles; b. at Assisi, 1 


March, 1838; d. 27 February, 1862, at Isola di Gran 
Sasso, Province of Abruzzo, Italy; son of Sante Pos- 
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senti and Agnes Frisciotti; received baptism on the 
day of his birth and was called Francesco, the name 
by which he was known before entering religion; edu- 
cated at the Christian Brothers’ School, and at the 
Jesuit college at Spoleto. Immediately after the com- 

letion of his secular education, he embraced the re- 
igious state; on 21 Sept., 1856 he was clothed with the 
Passionist habit, and received the name of Gabriele 
dell’ Addolorata. He made his religious profession on 
22 Sept., 1857, and then began his ecclesiastical 
studies as a Passionist student. He was gifted with 
talent of a high order and with a wonderful memory; 
and in his religious life he was distinguished to a re- 
markable degree, even among his fervent companions, 
for his exact observance of rule, his spirit of prayer, 
and his fervent devotion to the Passion of our Lord, 
to the Holy Eucharist, and to the Dolours of the 
Blessed Virgin. In the sixth year of his religious life 
he died of consumption; his death was that of the just, 
holy and edifying, and he was buried in the church 
attached to the retreat at Isola di Gran Sasso where 
his remains are still entombed, and where numerous 
prodigies have been wrought, and numerous conver- 
sions effected, through his intercession. 

Little was known of Gabriel’s extraordinary spirit- 
ual gifts during his life. He was not singular, he 
conformed himself to the community life; he was only 
a fervent and exemplary Passionist novice and student 
hidden from the world in the cloister. After death, 
this young religious in a few years was declared vener- 
able by the Church, thereby testifying that he had 
practised all the virtues in an heroic degree; and he 
was beatified and raised to the honours of the altar, by 
special privilege of the supreme pontiff before he was 
fifty years dead. 

is solemn beatification took place on 31 May, 
1908, in the Vatican basilica, in the presence of the 
cardinals then in Rome, of the Passionist fathers resi- 
dent in Rome, and of representatives from all the 
provinces of the congregation. Among those present 
were many who had known the beatified during his 
life, including one of his brothers, Father Norbert, 
C.P., his old spiritual director and confessor and 
Signor Dominico Tiberi, who had been miraculously 
cured through his intercession. 

The Mass and Office in honour of Blessed Gabriel 
are allowed to the whole Passionist congregation, and 
his feast day is celebrated on 31 May. It is the ex- 
press wish of Leo XIII and Pius X that he should be 
regarded as the chief patron of the youth of to-day, 
and especially as the patron of young religious, both 
novices and professed, in all that concerns their 
interior lives. 

Bonaccra, Memorie storiche sopra la vita e le virtu del giovane 
Francesco Possenti (1868, 1892 and 1894). Raccolta delle let- 
tere ed altri scritti del ven. Servo di Dio (Rome, 1900). A life of 
Blessed Gabriele, written in English by Hyacinth Hage, C.P., 
was published in America in 1899 and re-issued later in Dublin. 
The latest and most important of all the biographies is that 
published at the time of his beatification: Vita del B. Gabriele 
dell’ Addolorata, da Padre Germano di S. Stanislao Passionista; 
Blessed Gabriele Possenti in The Tablet (London, June, 1908). 

é ARTHUR DEVINE. 


Gabriels, Henry. See Ocpenssura, Diocss or. 


Gabriel Sionita, a learned Maronite, famous for 
his share in the publication of the Parisian polyglot of 
the Bible; b. 1577, at Edden on the Lebanon; d. 1648, 
at Paris. Though he came to Rome at the age of 
seven, he always looked upon Arabic as his mother 
tongue. At Rome he learnt Latin, Syriac, and ac- 
quired a slight knowledge of Hebrew; he studied the- 
ology, but did not receive the priesthood till much 
later, in Paris, at the advanced age of 45. Savary de 
Bréves, once French ambassador to Turkey and inter- 
ested in Oriental studies, when recalled from Rome, 
took two Maronites with him to Paris to assist in the 
ee eon of the polyglot under the auspices of de 

hou, the royal librarian, and Cardinal Duperron. 
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The two Maronites were Gabriel Sionita and John 
Hesronita. Gabriel, however, was by far the more 
prominent of the two. They received an annual sti- 
pend of 600 livres, and Gabriel was epecuted to the 
chair of Semitic languages at the Sorbonne. Unfor- 
tunately both de Thou and Duperron died within 
four years, and serious financial difficulties arose. In 
1619, it is true, the assembly of French clergy at 
Blois voted 8000 livres to support the undertaking; 
but through some malversation of funds, this money 
was never actually paid; at least such is the accusa- 
tion brought by Gabriel in his preface to the Syriac 
Psalter which he published. The Maronites seem to 
have become involved in pecuniary embarrassments, 
which led to unseemly feuds with the leaders of the 
undertaking. In 1619, however, by royal diploma, 
Gabriel’s stipend had been raised to 1200 livres; the 
following year he received the doctor’s degree and two 
years later the priesthood. Evidently all had been 
done to honour and support these Eastern scholars; 
and the blame probably lies largely with Gabriel, who 
can hardly be excused from idleness and thriftlessness. 
In 1626, as Gabriel held no classes owing to lack of 
students, his stipend was curtailed. After some time, 
however, he was paid on the original basis; and, in 
1629, his salary was increased to 2000 livres. In 1630, 
he recommenced work on the polyglot; but, as he did 
not apply himself industriously, and was even ac- 
cused, apparently with some show of reason, of care- 
lessness in the work, he again found himself in diffi- 
culties. In the quarrel which ensued, Richelieu sup- 
ported the editor, Le Jay, against the Maronites; and 
as it was feared that Gabriel might leave the country, 
the cardinal had him imprisoned in Vincennes (1640); 
he was released, however, at the expiration of three 
months’ time, when he had signed an undertaking and 
given sureties that he would prepare the texts for the 
polyglot. He had actually completed his great task 
some time before his death, which occurred at the age 
of 71. Gabriel’s share in the polyglot is as follows: he 
revised and corrected almost all Syriac and Arabic 
texts; and he translated the Arabic and Syriac texts 
into Latin with the exceptions of the Book of Ruth. 
But he made only a revision and not a fresh transla- 
tion of the Gospels into Latin, nor did he translate 
from Syriac into Latin the Sapiential books or the 
Apocalypse. Together with John Hesronita and 
Victor Sciala he published, in 1614, a Latin translation 
of the (Arabic) Psalter; in 1616, he published an Ara- 
bie grammar, of which, however, but one division 
(Liber I) appeared, containing rules for reading, In 
1619, appeared his “ Geographia Nubiensis”, i. e. a 
translation of the Maronite editions of the same, or 
rather of Edrisi’s geography, with a small treatise as 
appendix, “De nonnullis Orient. urb. nec non indig. 
relig. ac. moribus”. In 1634, was issued a “Poema 
Enigmaticum”’ in praise of Divine wisdom by an an- 
cient Syrian philosopher; in 1630, “'Testamentum et 
pactiones inter Mohammedem et Christiane fidei cul- 
tores”, in Arabic and Latin; and finally (1640-2) 
three small pamphlets, one in Latin and two in French, 
ee his defence in the actions of Le Jay and 

itré. 

Lx Lone, Bibliotheca Sacra, ed. Masu, T (Paris, 1778), 350 


sqq.;.Erscu AND GruBER, Allgem. Encycl. d. Wissensch., Sect. 
I (Leipzig, 1818-90); Biog. Univ. (Paris, 1816), s. v.; Knép- 
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Gad (73, fortune, luck)—A proper name which 
designates in the Bible, (1), a patriarch; (II), a tribe 
of Israel; (III), a prophet; (IV), a pagan deity. 

I. Gap, a patriarch, to wit, the seventh son of Jacob, 
and the first by Zelpha, Lia’s handmaid. He was 
born to Jacob in Mesopotamia of Syria (Aram), like 
his full brother, Aser (Gen., xxxv, 26). On his birth, 
Lia exclaimed: Happily! (432) and therefore called his 
name Gad (Gen., xxx, 11). The exclamation and the 
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name given thereupon bespeak a real relation between 
the name of this son of Jacob, and that of the pagan 
deity which was also called “ Gad’’; although the exact 
nature of this relation is variously estimated at the 
present day. The patriarch Gad begot seven sons 
(Gen., xlvi, 16). Nothing more is said in Holy Writ 
concerning him personally. : 

IIL. Gap, a tribe of Israel, on the east of Jordan, be- 
tween eastern Manasses on the north, and Ruben on 
the south. The territorial possessions of the descend- 
ants of Gad cannot be given with perfect exactness. 
On the west, the portion of Gad abutted on the Jor- 
dan, and ran up the Arabah or Jordan valley, in a nar- 
row strip, from the northern end of the Dead Sea to 
the southern extremity of the lake of Genesareth; but 
on the other three sides, its boundaries cannot be 
described with equal certainty. Thus, on the east, 
the Bible assigns to Gad no distinct limit. On the 
north, it gives, in one place (Deut., iii, 16), the river 
Jeboc as the extreme limit of that tribe, while, in two 
other places (Jos., xiii, 26, 30), it treats as such the 
locality of Manaim (Heb. Mahanaim) which was to the 
north of the Jeboc. In like manner, on the south, 
the sacred text represents in Jos., xiii, 15 sqq., as the 
boundary between Gad and Ruben, a straight line 
drawn eastwards from the Jordan and passing ex- 
actly northward of Hesebon, a town which it ascribes 
to Ruben; whereas, it assigns elsewhere (Num., xxxii, 
34 sqq.; Jos., xxi, 37), to Ruben several towns north 
of Hesebon, and to Gad, the very town of Hesebon. 
From these apparently conflicting biblical data it is 
natural to infer that the extent of the tribe of Gad 
varied at different times in Hebrew history, and to 
consider as simply conventional the definite limits 
ascribed to Gad on the ordinary maps of Palestine di- 
vided among the twelve tribes of Israel. The follow- 
ing are the principal towns mentioned in Jos., xiii, 25 
sqq. and Num., xxxii, 34-36, as belonging to the de- 
scendants of Gad: Jaser, Ramoth, Masphe, Betonim, 
Manaim, Betharan, Bethnemra, Socoth, Saphon, Jeg- 
baa, Etroth, Sophan. During the journey through 
the wilderness, the tribe of Gad counted upwards of 
40,000 men and marched with Ruben and Simeon on 
the south side of Israel. Allowed by Moses to settle 
on the east side of the Jordan, on condition of aiding 
in the conquest of western Palestine, the Gadites com- 
plied with that condition, took possession of the terri- 
tory which they had desired as favourable to pastoral 
pursuits, and formed for centuries the most important 
Israelite tribe beyond Jordan. They were a warlike 
race whose valour is highly praised in the parting bless- 
ing of Moses (Deut., xxxiil, 20, 21) and in the prophecy 
of Jacob (Gen. xlix, 19),.and were able to hold their own 
in the raids made against them, chiefly by the children 
of Ammon. Upon the disruption of Solomon’s em- 
pire, they formed a part of the northern kingdom, and 
shared with varying success in the subsequent wars 
against northern Israel. Their name appears on the 
Moabite stone (line 10). phey were carried into cap- 
tivity at the same time as the other tribes beyond 
Jordan by Teglathphalasar (734 B. c.), and in the time 
of the prophet Jeremias their cities were inhabited by 
the Ammonites. Their territory comprised the land 
of Galaad, the fertility and beauty of which are still 
praised by eastern travellers. 

III. Gap, a Hebrew prophet, contemporary with 
King David. He came to that prince when the latter 
was hiding in the cave of Odollam (I Kings [Samuel], 
xxii, 5), and was probably one of the Gadites who 
joined David there (I Par. [Chronicles], xii, 8). He 
then began under God’s guidance his career of coun- 
sellor, which eventually won him the name of “the seer 
of David” (II Kings, xxiv, 11; I Par., xxi, 9). Gad 
announced to the king the divine punishment for num- 
bering the people, and advised him to erect an altar to 
God on Ornan’s threshing-floor (II Kings, xxiv, 11 
sqq.; I Par., xxi, 9 sqq.). He is referred to as the 
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author of a book narrating part of David’s reign (I 
Par., xxix, 29) and as having assisted that king in 
arranging the musical services of the House of the 
Lord (II Par., xxix, 25). 

IV. Gap, a pagan divinity explicitly mentioned in 
Is., Ixv, 11, where the Hebrew name 43, “Gad”, is 
rightly rendered “Fortune” in the Vulgate. As faras 
is known in the present day, Gad is a word of Cha- 
naanite origin, which, long before the passage of Isaias 
just referred to was written, had, from a mere appella- 
tive, become the proper name of a deity. Biblical 
testimony to the ancient worship of Gad in Chanaan 
is certainly found in the names of such places as Baal- 
gad (Jos., xi, 17; xii, 7; xiii, 5) and Magdalgad “tower 
of Gad” (Jos., xv, 37). A trace of Gad’s worship in 
Syria may perhaps be found in Lia’s exclamation 433 
“hegad” on the birth of her first son whom she also 
called “Gad” (Gen., xxx, 11): this was admitted of 
old by St. Augustine (Questiones in Heptateuchum, 
in P. L., XXXIV, col. 571), and at a much more recent 
date by Dom Calmet, in his Commentary on Genesis. 

Francis EH. Gieor. 


Gadara, a titular see of Palestina Prima; there were 
two sees of this name, one in Palestina Prima, the 
other in Palestina Secunda; it is therefore difficult to 
ascertain to which of the two cities the known bishops 
belonged (Le Quien, III, 597). Gadara in Palestina 
Secunda is to-day known as Oum-Keiss, beyond the 
Jordan, while Gadara in Palestina Prima, the subject 
of this article, has not been identified. There was a 
Gader (Jos., xii, 13) whose king was defeated by Josue, 
a place which is also mentioned in I Par., ii, 51; Jos., 
xv, 58. It is to-day called Djédur, half-way between 
Bethlehem and Hebron. A Gedera (Greek I'dénpa) 
is mentioned as being in the plain of Sephelah (Jos., 
xv, 36; I Par., iv, 23) and is to-day called Khirbet- 
Djedireh, south-west of Amwas, or rather Qatrah, a 
village of the plain of Sephelah. Perhaps neither of 
these cities is our Gadara, and it can hardly be identi- 
fied, as is often done, with Gazara or Gazer, a well- 
known Scriptural city, now Tell-Djezer, near Amwas. 

8. VaILHs. 


Gaddi, AcNoto, Giovanni, and Tappso, Floren- 
tine artists, Taddeo being the father of Agnolo and 
Giovanni. The dates of their birth are very un- 
certain. Taddeo was probably born about 1300; 
Agnolo and Giovanni after 1333. The father died in 
1366, Giovanni in 1383, Agnolo in 1396, and all three 
are buried in Santa Croce in Florence. Taddeo was 
the godson of Giotto, lived with him twenty-four 
years, and became the most eminent of his numerous 
scholars. Vasari says that he “surpassed his master 
in colour’’, and, in some of his works, “even in expres- 
sion’. Two paintings signed by him are in existence 
—one in Berlin, dated 1333, and another in the 
church of Megognano, dated 1355. The best of his 
extant frescoes are those in the Giugni Chapel, for- 
merly belonging to the Baroncelli family, in the 
church of Santa Croce, but his most extensive works, 
in the churches of San Spirito and the Serviti, have 
all disappeared. Many of his frescoes and several 
of his most celebrated altar-pieces have entirely dis- 
appeared. His principal work was in Florence, but 
he also executed several examples in Arezzo and in the 
Casentino. Perhaps he is best known for the fact 
that he was a distinguished architect, and designed 
the present Ponte Vecchio in Florence, and also lower 
down the river a still finer bridge (Ponte Trinita), 
which was destroyed in the sixteenth century. He 
was very successful, and amassed great wealth. 

His son Agnolo entered the studios of Giovanni da 
Milano and Jacopo del Casentino; his best work is in 
the cathedral at Prato, where there are thirteen fres- 
coes illustrating the story of the Holy Girdle, and in 
the church of Santa Croce at Florence, where there are 
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eight panels by him, commemorating the legend of 
the Cross. His earliest work, according to Vasari, 
illustrated the story of Christ raising Lazarus, and was 
regarded as the most wonderful painting of a dead 
body that had ever been seen. He was the master of 
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an even more celebrated man, Cennino Cennini, the 
author of an important treatise on painting in fresco, 
distemper, and other media, which is the chief source 
of our information respecting the technic of the 
early Florentine artists, and also of a book, the im- 
portance of which, especially with regard to tempera 
painting and the application of gold, can hardly be 
over-estimated. Giovanni Gaddi, the brother an 
pupil of Agnolo, was a man of much less importance, 
and hardly any works now remain which can be at- 
tributed to him with certainty, as in the rebuilding of 
San Spirito at Florence most of his work was destroyed. 

Vasari, Le Vite dei Pittori, ed. MritaAnesr (Florence, 1878, 
1885); also Batpinucct, Notizie de’ professori del disegno (Flor- 
ence, 1688), and the work by the same author on the architect 
Giuseppe of Piacenza, issued at Turin in 1768. 

GEORGE CHARLES WILLIAMSON. 


Gaeta, ArcHDIOCESE oF (CAIETANA), in the prov- 
ince of Caserta in Campania (Southern Italy). It is 
the ancient Caieta, situated on the slopes of the Torre 
di Orlando, a promontory overlooking the Mediter- 
ranean. Gaeta was an ancient Ionian colony of the 
Samians according to Strabo; legend, however, de- 
rives its foundation from Caieta, the nurse of A‘neas 
or Ascanius. Among the ancients it was famous for 
its lovely and temperate climate. Its port was of 
great importance in trade and in war, and was restored 
under Antoninus Pius. Among its antiquities is the 
mausoleum of Lucius Munatius Plancus. As Byzan- 
tine influence declined in Southern Italy the town 
began to grow. In the ninth century (840) the in- 
habitants of the neighbouring Formie fled to Gaeta 
through fear of the Saracens. Though under the 
suzerainty of Byzantium, Gaeta had then, like Naples 
and Amalfi, a republican form of government under 
a “dux”’ or lord. It was a strong bulwark against 
Saracen invasion, and in 847 aided Leo IV in the 
naval fight at Ostia. Later, however, looking rather 
to local safety, its dux, Docibilis, entered into treaties 
with the Saracens. From the end of the ninth century 
the principality of Capua claimed it, as a title for the 
younger son of the prince. In 1039 Gaeta, with 
Amalfi and Naples, acknowedged the rule of Guai- 
mario, Duke of Salerno; about forty years later with 
the whole duchy of Salerno it became part of Robert 
Guiscard’s new Norman territory. 

In the many wars for possession of the Kingdom of 
the Two Sicilies, Gaeta, owing to its important stra- 
tegic position, was attacked as often and as bravely as 
it was defended. In 1194 the Pisans, allies of Henry 
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VI in the conquest of the kingdom, took possession of 
the town and held it as theirown. In 1228 it rebelled 
against Frederick II and surrendered to the pope, but 
after the peace of San Germano (1230) it was given 
back to the Sicilian kingdom. In 1289 Don Jaime of 
Sicily tried to gain possession of it, but failed. In 
1435 Alfonso V of Aragon (Alfonso I of Naples) be- 
sieged it, and Aeplaved great generosity, to his own 
disadvantage, by succouring those unable to bear 
arms who had been driven out from the besieged town. 
After a disastrous naval battle he captured it, and 
gained control of the kingdom. In 1501 Gaeta was 
retaken by the French, who, after the defeat of Gari- 
liano (3 Jan., 1504), abandoned it to Gonsalvo de 
Jordova, Ferdinand the Catholic’s general. In the 
War of the Spanish Succession it was captured 
(1707) by the Austrian general Daun, after a stubborn 
resistance made by the Spanish viceroy. In 1806 
Masséna took it; finally it became the last refuge of 
Francis II of Naples. After an heroic defence it 
capitulated 13 Feb., 1861, thus sealing the annexation 
of the Kingdom of Naples to the Kingdom of Italy. 
Cialdini, the Piedmontese general, received the title of 
Duke of Gaeta. 

This city has often been the refuge of illustrious 
personages: among others, of Gelasius II, who was 
born there: of Margaret, Queen of Naples (1387): of 
Gregory XII (1410) after the capture of Rome by 
Alexander V; finally, of Pius IX (1848), during the 
Roman revolution. The cathedral contains the relics 
of St. Erasmus, transferred from Formiz, and is a 
handsome building dating from the twelfth century; 
the campanile, in Norman style, dates from 1279. 
The church of St. Francis, built by Frederick II, is in 
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very fine Gothic-Italian style, and contains paintings 
and sculpture oe many of the most famous Neapolitan 
artists. The Chapel of the Crucifix is a curiosity. It 
is built on a huge mass of rock that hangs like a wedge 
between two adjoining walls of rock. Legend tells 
how the rock was thus split at the moment of our 
Saviour’s death. The episcopal see dates from 846, 
when Constantine, Bishop of Formiz, fled thither and 
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established his residence. The See of Formie, aban- 
doned since the end of the sixth century, was there- 
after united to that of Minturno (Minturne). In 1818 
Pius VII joined to Gaeta the very ancient See of Fondi. 
Tt was once a suffragan of Capua, then directly subject 
tothe pope. Pius [X raised it to archiepiscopal rank, 
without suffragans. Among its bishops of note were: 
Francesco Patrizio (1460), friend of Pius II, author of 
a work in nine books, “De Regno et De Institutione 
Regis’’, dedicated to Alfonso, Duke of Calabria; and 
Tommaso de Vio, better known as the famous Cardi- 
nal Cajetan. The Archdiocese of Gaeta has now 42 
parishes with 83,600 faithful, 3 monasteries for men, 
9 convents for women, and 2 Catholic weekly papers. 
CappreLLetti, Le Chiese d’ Italia (1870), XXI, 334-453; 
Ferraro, Memorie religiose e civili di Gaeta (Naples, 1903); 
Codex diplomaticus Cajetanus (Monte Cassino, 1887-91); Cas- 
TELMOLA, Memorie storiche della cittti dt Gaeta (Milan, 1879). 
U. BEniGni. 


Gagarin, Ivan SerGrsewitcH, of the princely 
Russian family which traces its origin to the ancient 
rulers of Starodub, b. at Moscow, 1 Aug., 1814; d. at 
Paris, 19 July, 1882. Ivan (Johannes) was the son of 
the Russian state-councillor, Prince Sergius Gagarin, 
and Barbara Pushkin. He entered the service of the 
state at an early age, and was first named attaché to 
his uncle, Prince Gregory Gagarin, at Munich, on 
whose death, in 1837, he acted as secretary to the lega- 
tion at Vienna. He was afterwards transferred to the 
Russian embassy at Paris, where his services were 
requisitioned in a similar capacity. He frequented 
the salon of his near relation, Madame Sophie Swetch- 
ine, and was on terms of familiar intercourse with 
Ravignan, Lacordaire’s successor in the pulpit of 
Notre-Dame. Probably this dual influence assisted 
in bringing about his conversion to Catholicism, in 
1842. On 19 April of that year Gagarin made his 
profession of faith, and was received into the Church 
by Ravignan, thereby, according to Russian law, 
putting an end to his diplomatic career, and forfeiting 
all rights to his inheritance. In the latter half of 1843 
he entered the Society of Jesus, and passed his noviti- 
ate at Saint-Acheul. He was afterwards employed in 
professorial work at Brugelettes, where he taught 
church history and philosophy, at the College of Vau- 
girard and the school of Ste-Geneviéve, and at Laval. 
He spent some time in Versailles and, in 1855, was 
back at Paris, from which date onward his pen was 
ever actively employed in the interests of religion and 
learning. Gagarin’s literary output was considerable; 
many of his articles which appeared in current re- 
views and periodicals were afterwards collected and 
published in book form. 

As a polemist Gagarin was thorough, and his work 
as a religious propagandist was of great importance. 
His grand object was to extinguish dissension and 
schism amongst the Slavonic peoples and win over 
Russia to the Church Universal. In conjunction with 
Fr. Daniel, Gagarin founded (1856) the journal 
“Etudes de théologie, de philosophie et d’histoire’’ 
(merged into ‘‘Etudes religieuses, historiques et lit- 
téraires’’, 1862); he re-established the ‘‘Ciuvre de 
Prop. des Sts. Cyrille et Méthode”’ (1858), to promote 
corporate union amongst the Churches; and contrib- 
uted to the ‘‘Contemporain’’, ‘‘ Univers’’, “‘Ami de la 
Religion”, ‘‘Précis historiques”’, ‘‘Correspondant’’, 
“Revue des questions historiques”’, ete. The ‘‘Poly- 
biblion”’ (Paris, 1882), another review in which articles 
appeared from the pen of Gagarin, exhibits (XXXV, 
166-188) a long list of his writings. These include: 
“La question religieuse dans l’Orient”’ (1854); ‘‘La 
Russie sera-t-elle catholique?” (Paris, 1856), tr. Ger- 
man (Miinster, 1857), and rendered into other lan- 
guages; ‘“‘De |’Enseignement de la théologie dans 
YEglise russe’? (1856); ‘‘Un document inédit sur 
Vexpulsion des Jésuites de Moscou”’ (1857); ‘Les 
Starovéres, ]’Eglise russe et le Pape” (1857); ‘‘De la 
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Réunion de V’Eglise orientale avec |’Eglise romaine” 


(1860); ‘‘Réponse d’un Russe & un Russe’’ (1860); 
““Tendences catholiques dans la société russe’’ (1860); 
“L’avenir de |’Eglise greeque unie’”’ (1862); ‘La 
primauté de Saint-Pierre et les livres liturgiques de 
l’Eglise russe’ (1863). Gagarin also spent several 
years in Constantinople, where he founded the Society 
of St. Dionysius the Areopagite, which aims at reunit- 
ing the Greek and Latin Churches. With this object, 
too, he published ‘‘L’Eglise roumaine”’, ete. (1865); 
“Constitution et situation présente de toutes les 
Eglises de ’Orient”’ (Paris, 1865); ‘‘Les Eglises ori- 
entales unies’’ (1867), scholarly and comprehensive 
studies on the Oriental Churches. Amongst works of 
Gagarin’s more mature years are: ‘‘Les hymnes de 
l’Eglise russe”’ (1868); and the very interesting and 
discursive ‘‘Le Clergé Russe’”’ (new ed. Brussels, 1871; 
tr. London, 1872). The latter is a collection, in book 
form, of a series of articles published in the ‘‘ Etudes 
religieuses”” under the title ‘“‘La réforme du clergé 
russe’’, an indictment of the encroachments of civil 
aggression on ecclesiastical right. The ‘‘Mémoires 
d’Archetti”’ [Paris, Brussels, 1872—‘‘Les Jésuites de 
Russie”’ (1783-1785)]; and ‘‘Religion et Mceurs des 
Russes’’, edited by Gagarin (Paris, 1879), are further 
proofs of his great activity. Almost all the above 
were published at Paris. A portion of his works were 
re-issued by Briihl, in ‘“‘Russische Studien zur Theo- 
logie und Geschichte” (Miinster, 1857); and by Hutt- 
ler, in ‘‘ Katholike Studien” (Augsburg, 1865). When 
the religious orders were expelled from France, Ga- 
garin went to Switzerland, but soon returned to Paris, 
where he died. : 


Srreser in Kirchenlex., s. v.; VApEREAU, Dict. des Con- 
temp., 6th ed. (Paris, 1893), s. v. Gagarine; RosentHAL, Con- 
vertitenbilder, III, ii, 194, sqq. See also, for indication as to 
sources, author’s preface to various works, 
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Gagliardi, Acuitin, ascetic writer and spiritual 
director; b. at Padua, Italy, in 1537; d. at Modena, 
6 July, 1607. After a brilliant career at the Univer- 
sity of Padua he entered the Society of Jesus in 1559 
with two brothers younger than himself. He taught 
philosophy at the Roman College, theology at Padua 
and Milan, and successfully directed several houses of 
his order in Northern Italy. He displayed indefatig- 
able zeal in preaching, giving retreats and directing 
congregations, and was held in great esteem as a theo- 
logian and spiritual guide by the Archbishop of Milan, 
St. Charles Borromeo, whom he accompanied on his 
pastoral visitations, and at whose request he published 
his popular handbook of religion, ““Catechismo della 
fede cattolica’’ (Milan, 1584). He is the author of 
various works on asceticism and mysticism, some of 
them still unedited. Others were printed; shortly after 
his death, appeared the “Breve compendio intorno 
alla perfezione cristiana’’ (Brescia, 1611), which has 
been translated into five languages, and more re- 
cently the valuable “Commentarii in Exercitia spirit- 
ualia S. P. Ignatii de Loyola’’ (Bruges, 1882), in which 
he explains very lucidly the author’s suggestions for 
distinguishing between the good and evil external 
influences or internal motives which inspire or con- 
trol human conduct. 


RrpavENErIRA, Catalogus scriptorum Soc. Jesu; SoMMER- 
voGEL, Bibl. dela C. de J., III, 1095. 
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Gahan, W1111M, priest and author; b. 5 June, 1732, 
in the parish of St. Nicholas, Dublin; d. there, 6 De- 
cember, 1804. He entered on his novitiate in the Au- 
gustinian Order, 12 Sept., 1748 and made his solemn 
profession 18 Sept., 1749. Shortly afterwards he was 
sent to Louvain, where he commenced his ecclesiasti- 
cal studies, 1 June, 1750. He was ordained priest 25 
May, 1755, but remained some years longer in the 
university to obtain his degree of Doctor of Divinity. 
In 1761 he returned to Dublin, and the supply of 
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parochial clergy at the time being insufficient, he was 
asked by Archbishop Lincoln, and was permitted by 
his superiors, to take up the work of a curate in St. 
Paul’s Parish. After three years in this capacity he 
returned to his convent in St. John’s Street, where, in 
the leisure intervals of an ever-active missionary life 
he composed the well-known “Sermons and Moral 
Discourses’’, on which his literary reputation chiefly 
rests. 

These “Sermons’’ have gone through several edi- 
tions (7th ed., Dublin, 1873); they are characterized 
not so much by exceptional eloquence as by solid 
learning and genuine piety. Dr. Gahan held the 
' office of prior an 1770 to 1778, and also from 1803 
until his death in the following year. In 1783 he was 
made provincial of his order, an office which he con- 
tinued to hold for some years. In 1786-7 he travelled 
through England, France, and Italy. About 1783 he 
made the acquaintance of Dr. John Butler, Bishop of 
Cork, who afterwards turned Protestant on his succes- 
sion to the title and estates of Dunboyne. A frequent 
and friendly correspondence took place between these 
two, and the grief which Dr. Gahan felt for the fall of 
his friend (1787) was turned into joy when he at- 
tended Lord Dunboyne on his deathbed, and received 
him back into the Church (1800). For this, however, 
he was to suffer. In spite of Dr. Gahan’s advice and 
that of Dr. Troy, Archbishop of Dublin, Lord Dun- 
boyne insisted on willing his County Meath estate to 
the trustees of Maynooth College, recently founded 
(1795) by the Irish Parliament. But as the will was 
disputed, and the issue of its validity, according to the 
law then in force, depended on whether or not the 
testator had died “a relapsed Papist’’, Dr. Gahan was 
compelled to appear as a witness, and was asked to 
reveal the nature of his ministrations to the dying 
nobleman. He refused, of course, to do so, and after 
undergoing six painful examinations in the Chancery 
office in Dublin, he was committed to jail at the Trim 
assizes, 24 Aug., 1802, to which the case had been 
referred for final judgment, his persistent refusal to 
testify as to the religion in which Dunboyne had died 
being ruled by the presiding judge, Lord Kilwarden, to 
constitute contempt of court. This imprisonment, 
however, lasted only a couple of days, and the re- 
mainder of Dr. Gahan’s useful life was passed in peace 
in his convent in Dublin, where he died holding the 
office of prior. As there were no Catholic cemeteries 
at the time, his remains were laid to rest in the grave- 
yard attached to St. James’s Protestant Church. 

Besides the “Sermons’’ already spoken of, Dr. 
Gahan published the following works: “A History of 
the Christian Church’’; “The Christian’s Guide to 
Heaven, or complete Manual of Catholic Piety’’; “A 
Short and Plain Exposition of the Catechism’’; “Cath- 
olic Devotion’’; “ A Short and Easy Method to Discern 
the True Religion from all the Sects which undeserv- 
edly assume that name’’; “ Youth Instructed in the 
Grounds of the Christian Religion’’; “The Devout 


Communicant”’ (a revision of Father Baker’s original) ;. 


“The Spiritual Retreat, translated from the French 
of Bourdaloue’’; “An Abridgment of the History of 
the Old and New Testament”, i. e. of Reeve’s trans- 
lation from the French of Royamount. 

Brenan, Ecclesiastical History of Ireland (2d ed., Dublin, 
s. d.), p. 642 sqq.; Barrerssy, A History of the Abbeys, Con- 
vents, Churches, etc., of the Order, particularly of the Hermits of 
St. Augustine in Ireland, with biographical sketches, ete. (Dublin, 
1858): in the sketch of Gahan, Brenan’s account is supple- 
mented and corrected; Giteprt in Dict. Nat. Biog., 8. v. (re- 
produces Brenan’s inaccuracies), 

P. J. Toner. 


Gaianites. See MonopnysirTss. 

Gaillard, CLAupn-FmRpINAND, a French engraver 
and painter; b. at Paris, 7 Jan., 1834; d. there, 27 Jan. 
1887. His early studies were probably with Hopwood 
and Lecouturier; but his chief master was Cogniet, 
with whom he began engraving in 1850. In this year, 


’ 
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he entered the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. At first he had 
to engrave fashion-plates to make money enough to 
live, but his determined application to his art brought 
him the Prix de Rome for engraving, in 1856. At his 
first public showing in 1860, his prints were called 
laboured, soft, and flaccid, more like dry-point etch- 
ings than burin work, and he was advised to adhere to 
the established rules of his art. Gaillard had already 
chosen a new method, and his work was a shock, 
because not done according to the formule that tram- 
melled engravers of that day. He wassuchan innovator 
that in 1863 he was among the “refusés”, but in their 
exhibition his portrait of Bellini was hailed by Burty 
as the work of a master, “ who engraved with religious 
care and showed a high classical talent”. Gaillard’s 
manner—the new manner—was to engrave with soft, 
delicate lines, drawn closely together but not crossing, 
and to render with vaporous delicacy every fold, 
wrinkle, or mark on the skin with Van Eyck-like care. 
Henceforth Gaillard was represented by engravings 
and paintings at every Salon. He is best known by 
his “L’Homme & l’Ciillet’’, which brought him only 
$100. This masterpiece was completed in eight days 
—the face in one. 

His admirable portraits of Pius IX and Leo XIII, 
broad in general effect although worked with micro- 
scopic zeal and realism, raised “the insubordinate 
scholar’’ to the rank of the most celebrated engraver of 
his day. Another great plate is the St. Sebastian 
modelled with delicate touches, and showing studied 
outline, delicate chiaroscuro, and a marvellous relief. 
“My aim”’ he said “is not to charm, but to be true; 
my art is to say all.”” His marvellous work led many 
to suspect he had some secret process or mysterious 
“tour de main’’, but it was his penetrating mind and 
observant eye that seized the soul beneath the human 
face. Gaillard was decorated in 1876, became officer 
of the “ Légion d’Honneur”’ in 1886, and President of 
the Société des Graveurs au Burin in 1886. Just 
before his death the Government ordered him to en- 
grave Leonardo da Vincei’s “ Last Supper” and “ Mona 
Lisa”. As a painter Gaillard was accurate, minute 
and conscientious; yet his small canvases are effect- 
ive, exhibit great power of characterization, and are 
large in their “ensemble”. He painted the human 
face as he engraved it—with the precision and exacti- 
tude of the early Flemings. His catalogued engray- 
ings number 80; his “ Virgin” after Bellini deserves 
special mention. 


Muruer, Modern Painting (New York, 1896), II, 546; Br- 
RALDI, Les Peintres Graveurs du X 1Xe Sitcle (Paris, 1887), vols. 


Lrign Hunt. 


Gaius, Popr. See Carus AND SoTER. 


Gal, Saryt.—Of the ninety-eight bishops who have 
occupied the see of Clermont-Ferrand (Auvergne) the 
sixteenth and the twenty-third bore the name of Gal, 
and both are numbered among the twenty-nine bish- 
ops of this church who are honoured as saints. - The 
first and most illustrious was bishop from 527 to 551, 
the second, from 640 to 650. Born of a senatorial 
family of Auvergne, the first St. Gal early embraced 
the monastic life, and then became councillor to St. 
Quintianus, whom he was to succeed in the See of Cler- 
mont. Thierry I, King of Austrasia, having invaded 
Auvergne, took Gal prisoner and attached him to the 
oratory of his palace. He regained his liberty some 

ears later and returned to Clermont. Quintianus 

aving died, Gal was chosen as his successor in 527. 
As bishop he was the intrepid defender of the rights of 
the Church against Sivigald, the governor appointed 
by Cees and after Sivigald’s tragic death, the pro- 
tector of his children from the prince’s wrath. The 
chief event of his episcopate was the Council of Cler- 
mont in 535. Fifteen prelates of the kingdom of Aus- 
trasia assisted at it under the presidency of Honoratus, 
Bishop of Bourges. They drew up seventeen canons, 
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of which the first sixteen are contained in the Decretum 
of Gratian, and have become laws of the universal 
Chureh. The following is a summary of the most re- 
markable: bishops are prohibited from submitting to 
the deliberations of councils any private or temporal 
affairs, before having dealt with matters regarding 
discipline; clerics are forbidden to appeal to seculars 
in their disputes with bishops; excommunication is 
pronounced against bishops who solicit the protection 
of princes in order to obtain the episcopacy, or who 
cause forged decrees of election to be signed. The 
council also declares itself forcibly against the mar- 
riages of Christians with Jews, marriages between 
relatives, and the misconduct of the clergy. In 541 
Gal took part in the fourth Council of Orléans, which 
promulgated energetic decrees for the abolition of 
slavery, and in 549 in the fifth, which condemned the 
errors of Eutyches and Nestorius. His feast is cele- 
brated on 3 July. 

The second St. Gal succeeded St. Ceesarius; he was 
a man of great sanctity, and was one of the most emi- 
nent bishops in Gaul. Little, however, is known of his 
life. His feast is kept 1 November. 

Greeory or Tours, Hist, Francorum, IV, 5, 6,13; BRANCHE, 
Vie des saincts et sainctes d’Auvergne; GALLIA Curistiana, II, 
col. 237-40; Mosnimr, Les saints d’ Auvergne (Paris, 1898). 

FourRNET. 


Galatians, Erpistte To THe.—GaLatTiA.—In the 
course of centuries, Gallic tribes, related to those that 
invaded Italy and sacked Rome, wandered east 
through Illyricum and Pannonia. At length they 
penetrated through Macedonia (279 B. c.), and assem- 
bled in great numbers under a prince entitled Brennus, 
for the purpose of invading Greece and plundering the 
rich temple of Delphi. The leaders disagreed and the 
host soon divided, one portion, under Brennus, march- 
ing south on Delphi; the other division, under Leon- 
orius and Luterius, turned eastward and overran 
Thrace, the country round Byzantium. Shortly after- 
wards they were joined by the small remnants of the 
army of Brennus, who was repulsed by the Greeks, 
and. killed himself in despair. In 278 B. c., 20,000 
Gauls, under Leonorius, Luterius, and fifteen other 
chieftains, crossed over to Asia Minor, in two divisions. 
On reuniting they assisted Nicomedes I, King of Bithy- 
nia, to defeat his younger brother; and as a reward for 
their services he gave them a large tract of country, in 
the heart of Asia Minor, henceforward to be known as 
Galatia. The Galatians consisted of three tribes: the 
Tolistoboii, on the west, with Pessinus as their chief 
town; the Tectosages, in the centre, with their capital 
Ancyra; and the Trocmi, on the east, round their chief 
town Tavium. Each tribal territory was divided into 
four cantons or tetrarchies. Each of the twelve te- 
trarchs had under him a judge and a general. A coun- 
cil of the nation, consisting of the tetrarchs and three 
hundred senators, was periodically held at a place 
called Drynemeton, twenty miles south-west of An- 
eyra. That these people were Gauls (and not Ger- 
mans as has sometimes been suggested) is proved by 
the testimony of Greek and Latin writers, by their 
retention of the Gallic language till the fifth century, 
and by their personal and place names. A tribe in 
the west of Gaul in the time of Cesar (Bell. Gall., VI, 
xxiv) was called Tectosages. In Tolistoboii we have 
the root of the word Toulouse, and in Boii the well- 
known Gallic tribe. Brennus probably meant prince; 
and Strabo says he was called Prausus, which in Celtic 
means terrible. Luterius is the same as the Celtic 
Lucterius, and there was a British saint called Leon- 
orius. Other names of chieftains are of undoubted 
Gallic origin, e. g. Belgius, Achichorius, Gezato-Dias- 
tus, Brogoris (same root as Brogitarus, Allobroges), 
Bitovitus, Eposognatus (compare Cesar’s Boduogna- 
tus, etc.), Combolomarus (Cesar has Virdomarus, 
Indutiomarus), Adiorix, Albiorix, Ateporix (like 
Cesar’s Dumnorix, Ambiorix, Vercingetorix ), Brogi- 
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tarus, Deiotarus, etc. Place names are of a similar 
character, e. g. Drynemeton, the “temple of the oaks”’ 
or The Temple, from nemed, “temple’’ (compare 
Augustonemetum in Auvergne, and Vernemeton, 
“the great temple’’, near Bordeaux), Eccobriga, Roso- 
logiacum, Teutobodiacum, etc. (For a detailed dis- 
cussion of the question see Lightfoot’s “Galatians’’, 
dissertation i, 4th ed., London, 1874, 235.) 

As soon as these Gauls, or Galatians, had gained a 
firm footing in the country assigned to them, they be- 
gan to send out marauding expeditions in all direc- 
tions. They became the terror of their neighbours, 
and levied contributions on the whole of Asia Minor 
west of the Taurus. They fought with varying suc- 
cess against Antiochus, King off Syria, who was called 
Soter from his having saved his country from them. 
At length Attalus I, King of Pergamum, a friend of 
the Romans, drove them back and confined them to 
Galatia about 235-232 B.c. After this many of them 
became mercenary soldiers; and in the great battle of 
Magnesia, 180 B. c., a body of such Galatian troops 
fought against the Romans, on the side of Antiochus 
the Great, King of Syria. He was utterly defeated by 
the Romans, under Scipio Asiaticus, and lost 50,000 of 
hismen. Next year the Consul Manlius entered Gala- 
tia, and defeated’ the Galatians in two battles graphi- 
cally described by Livy, XXXVIII, xvi. These 
events are referred to inI Mach., viii. On account of 
ill-treatment received at the hands of Mithradates I, 
King of Pontus, the Galatians took the side of Pompey 
in the Mithradatic wars (64 B. c.). As a reward for 
their services, Deiotarus, their chief tetrarch, received 
the title of king, and his dominions were greatly ex- 
tended. Henceforward the Galatians were under the 
protection of the Romans, and were involved in all the 
troubles of the civil wars that followed. They sup- 
ported Pompey against Julius Cesar at the battle 
of Pharsalia (48 B. c.). Amyntas, their last king, 
was set up by Mark Antony, 39 B.c. His kingdom 
finally included not only Galatia Proper but also the 
great plains to the south, together with parts of Lyca- 
onia, Pamphylia, Pisidia, and Phrygia, i. e. the coun- 
try containing the towns Antioch, Iconium, Lystra and 
Derbe. Amyntas went to Actium, 318. c., to support 
Mark Antony; but like many others he went over, at 
the critical moment, to the side of Octavianus, after- 
wards called Augustus. Augustus confirmed him in 
his kingdom, which he retained until he was slain in 
ambush, 25B.c. After the death of Amyntas, Augus- 
tus made this kingdom into the Roman province of 
Galatia, so that this province had been in existence 
more than 75 years when St. Paul wrote to the Gala- 
tians. 

Tun NortH AND THE SouTH GaLaTIAN THEORIES. 
—St. Paul addresses his letter to the churches of 
Galatia (Gal., i, 2), and calls them Galatians (Gal., iii, 
1); and in I Cor., xvi, 1, he speaks of the collections 
which he ordered to be made in the churches of Gala- 
tia. But there are two theories as to the meaning of 
these terms. It is the opinion of Lipsius, Lightfoot, 
Davidson, Chase, Findlay, etc., that the Epistle was 
addressed to the people of Galatia Proper, situated in 
the centre of Asia Minor towards the north (North- 
Galatian Theory). Others, such as Renan, Perrot, 
Weizsiicker, Hausrath, Zahn, Pfleiderer, Gifford, Ren- 
dall, Holtzmann, Clemen, Ramsay, Cornely, Page, 
Knowling, etc., hold that it was addressed to the 
southern portion of the Roman province of Galatia, 
containing Pisidian Antioch, Iconium, Lystra, and 
Derbe, which were visited by Saints Paul and Barna- 
bas, during their first missionary journey (South- 
Galatian Theory). Lightfoot was the chief upholder 
of the North-Galatian theory; but a great deal has be- 
come known about the geography of Asia Minor since 
he wrote, more than fifty years ago, and the South- 
Galatian Theory has proportionately gained ground. 


‘A German Catholic professor, Steimmann (Der Leser- 
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kreis des Galaterbriefes), has, however, recently (1908) 
given Lightfoot his strong support, though it must be 
admitted that he has done little more than emphasize 
and expand the arguments of Chase. The great cory- 
heeus of the South-Galatian theory is Prof. Sir W. M. 
amsay. The following is a brief summary of the 
principal arguments on both sides. 

(1) The fact that the Galatians were being 
changed so soon to another gospel is taken by Light- 
foot as evidence of the characteristic fickleness of the 
Gauls. Ramsay replies that tenacity in matters of 
religion has ever been characteristic of the Celts. Be- 
sides, it is pore to argue from the political mobil- 
ity of the Gauls, in the time of Cesar, to the religious 
inconsistency of Galatians, whose ancestors left the 
West four hundred years before. The Galatians re- 
ceived St. Paul as an angel from heaven (Gal., iv, 14). 
Lightfoot sees in this enthusiastic reception proof of 
Celtic fickleness of character. In the same way it 
may be proved that the 5000 converted by St. Peter 
at Jerusalem, and, in fact, that nearly all the converts 
of St. Paul, were Celts. Acts (xiii-xiv) gives sufficient 
indications of fickleness in South Galatia. To take 
but one instance: at Lystra the multitude could 
scarcely be restrained from sacrificing to St. Paul; 
eg afterwards they stoned him and left him for 

ead. 

(2) St. Paul warns the Galatians not to abuse their 
liberty from the obligations of the Law of Moses, by 
following the works of the flesh. He then gives a long 
catalogue of vices. From this Lightfoot selects two 
(ué0a1, kGpor) as evidently pointing to Celtic failings. 
Against this it may be urged that St. Paul, writing to 
the Romans (xiii, 13), exhorts them to avoid these two 
very vices. St. Paul, in giving such an enumeration 
here and elsewhere, evidently does not intend to paint 
the peculiar failings of any race, but simply to repro- 
bate the works of the flesh, of the carnal or lower man; 
“they who do such things shall not obtain the king- 
dom of God” (Gal., v, 21). 

(3) Witchcraft is also mentioned in this list. The 
extravagant devotion of Deiotarus, says Lightfoot, 
“fully bears out the character ascribed to the parent 
race”. But the Emperor Tiberius and many officials 
in the empire were ardent devotees of augury. Sor- 
cery is coupled by St. Paul with idolatry, and it was 
its habitual ally not only amongst the Gauls but 
throughout the pagan world. 

(4) Lightfoot says that the Galatians were drawn 
to Jewish observances; and he takes this as evidence of 
the innate Celtic propensity to external ceremonial, 
“appealing rather to the senses and passions than 
the heart and mind”. This so-called racial character- 
istic may be questioned, and it is a well-known fact 
that the whole of the aboriginal inhabitants of Asia 
Minor were given over heart and soul to gross pagan 
ceremonial. We do not gather from the Epistle that 
the Galatians were naturally attracted to Jewish 
ceremonies. They were only puzzled or rather dazed 
Giii, 1) by the specious arguments of the Judaizers, 
who EaiEay sored to persuade them that they were not 
as ay Christians as if they adopted circumcision 
and the Law of Moses. 

(5) On the South-Galatian theory it is supposed 
that the Epistle was written soon after St. Paul’s 
second visit to Derbe, Lystra, Iconium, ete. (Acts, 
xvi). Lightfoot makes use of a strong argument 
against this early date. He shows, by a detailed ex- 
amination, that the Epistle bears a close resemblance, 
both in argument and language, to parts of the Ep. to 
the Romans. This he thinks can be accounted for only 
on the supposition that both were written about the 
same time, and, therefore, several years later than the 
date required for the South-Galatian view. To this 
Rendall (Expositor’s Greek Test., London, 1903, p. 
144) replies that the coincidence is not due to an 
similarity in the circumstances of the two communi- 

VI.—22 
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ties. “Still less can the identity of language be fairly 
urged to prove an approximation of the two epistles. 
For these fundamental truths formed without doubt 
the staple of the Apostle’s teaching throughout the 
years of continuous transition from Jewish to Christian 
doctrine, and his language in regard to them could not 
fail to become in some measure stereotyped.’’ 

(6) The controversy has raged most fiercely round 
the two verses in Acts, xvi, 6, and xviii, 23, the only 
places where there is any reference to Galatia in Acts: 
(a) “And they went through the Phrygian and Gala- 
tian region” [riv Ppuylay kal Tadarixhy xwpar]; (b) “he 
departed, and went through the Galatian region and 
Phrygia” [or ‘ Phrygian”’] [ry Tadarixhy xwpav kal Bpv- 
ylav|. Lightfoot held that Galatia Proper was meant in 
the first passage, and Galatia Proper and Phrygia in 
the second. Other supporters of the North-Galatian 
theory think that the countries of North Galatia and 
Phrygia are meant in both cases. Their opponents, 
relying on the expressions of contemporary writers, 
maintain that South Galatia was intended in both 
places. The former also interpret the second part of 
xvi, 6 (Gr. text) as meaning that the travellers went 
through Phrygia and Galatia after they had passed 
through South Galatia, because they were forbidden 
to preach in Asia. Ramsay, on the other hand, main- 
tains that after they had passed through the portion of 
Phrygia which had been added to the southern part of 
the province of Galatia (and which could be called 
indifferently Galatian or Phrygian) they passed to the 
north because they were forbidden to preach in Asia. 
He holds that the order of the verbs in the passage is 
in the order of time, and he gives examples of similar 
use of the aorist participle (St. Paul The Traveller, 
London, 1900, pp. ix, 211, 212). The arguments on 
both sides are too technical to be given in a short 
article. The reader may be referred to the following: 
North-Galatian: Chase, “Expositor”, Dec., 1893, p. 
401, May, 1894, p. 331; Steinmann, “Der Leserkreis 
des Galaterbriefes”’ (Miinster, 1908), p. 191. On the 
South-Galatian side: Ramsay, “Expositor”, Jan., 
1894, p. 42, Feb., p. 137, Apr., p. 288, “St. Paul The 
Traveller”, etc.; Knowling, “Acts of the Apostles”, 
Additional Note to ch. xviii (Expositor’s Greek Test., 
London, 1900, p. 399); Gifford, “Expositor”, July, 
1894, p. 1. 

(7) The Galatian churches were evidently important 
ones. On the North-Galatian theory, St. Luke dis- 
missed their conversion in a single sentence: “They 
went through the Phrygian and Galatian region” 
(Acts, xvi, 6). This is strange, as his plan throughout 
is to give an account of the establishment of Christian- 
ity by St. Paul in each new region. Lightfoot fully 
admits the force of this, but tries to evade it by ask- 
ing the question: “Can it be that the historian gladly 
drew a veil over the infancy of a church which swerved 
so soon and so widely from the purity of the Gospel?’’ 
But the subsequent failings of the Corinthians did not 
prevent St. Luke from giving an account of their con- 
version. Besides, the Galatians had not swerved so 
widely from the purity of the Gospel. The arguments 
of the Judaizers made some of them waver, but they 
had not accepted circumcision; and this Epistle con- 
firmed them in the Faith, so that a few years later St. 
Paul writes of them to the Corinthians (I Cor., xvi, 
1): “ Now concerning the collections that are made for 
the saints, as I have given order to the churches of 
Galatia, so do ye also.’’ It was long after the time 
that St. Paul could thus confidently command the 
Galatians that Acts was written. 

(8) St. Paul makes no mention of this collection in 
our Epistle. According to the North-Galatian theory, 
the Epistle was written after the instructions were 
given for the collection; the omission is, therefore, 
inexplicable. On the South-Galatian theory it is 
quite natural, because the Epistle was written several 
years before the collection was made. In Acts, xx, 4, 
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etc., a list is given of those who carried the collections 
to Jerusalem, There are representatives from South 
Galatia, Achaia, Macedonia, and Asia; but there is 
no deputy from North Galatia—from the towns of 
Ancyra, Pessinus, Tavium. The following went to 
Jerusalem on this occasion, the majority probably 
meeting at Corinth, St. Paul, St. Luke, and Sopater of 
Berea (probably representing Philippi and Achaia; 
see II Cor., viii, 18-22); Aristarchus and Secundus of 
Macedonia; Gaius of Derbe, and Timothy of Lystra 
(S. Galatia); and Tychicus and Trophimus of Asia. 
There is not a word about anybody from North Gala- 
tia, the most probable reason being that St. Paul had 
never been there (see Rendall, Expositor, 1893, vol. 
Il, p. 321). 

(9) St. Paul, the Roman citizen, invariably employs 
the names of the Roman provinces, such as Achaia, 
Macedonia, Asia; and it is not probable that he de- 
parted from this practice in his use of “Galatia’’. 
The people of South Galatia could with propriety be 
styled Galatians. Two of the towns, Antioch and 
Lystra, were Roman colonies; and the other two 
boasted of the Roman names, Claudio-Iconium, and 
Claudio-Derbe. ‘Galatians’? was an honourable title 
when applied to them; but they would be insulted if 
they were called Phrygians or Lycaonians. All admit 
that St. Peter named the Roman provinces when he 
wrote “to the elect strangers dispersed through Pon- 
tus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia” (I Pet., 
Grd) 

(10) The manner in which St. Paul mentions St. 
Barnabas in the Epistle indicates that the latter was 
known to those for whom the Epistle was primarily 
intended. St. Barnabas had visited South Galatia 
with St. Paul (Acts, xiii, xiv), but he was unknown in 
North Galatia. 

(11) St. Paul states (ii, 5) that the reason for his 
course of action at Jerusalem was “that the truth of 
the gospel might continue with’’ the Galatians. . This 
seems to imply that they were already converted. He 
had visited the southern part of the Galatian province 
before the council, but not the northern. The view 
favoured above receives confirmation from a consid- 
eration, as appended, of the persons addressed. 

Tue Kinp or Prority ApprREsseD.—The country of 
South Galatia answers the conditions of the Epistle 
admirably; but this cannot be said of North Galatia. 
From the Epistle we gather that the majority were 
Gentile converts, that many were probably Jewish 
proselytes from their acquaintance with the Old Test- 
ament, that Jews who persecuted them from the first 
were living amongst them; that St. Paul had visited 
them twice, and that the few Judaizers appeared 
amongst them only after his last visit. We know 
from Acts, xiii, xiv (and early history), that Jews were 
settled in South Galatia. During the first missionar 
journey unbelieving Jews made their presence felt 
everywhere. As soon as Paul and Barnabas returned 
to Syrian Antioch, some Jewish converts came from 
Judea and taught that cireumcision was necessary for 
salvation (Acts, xv, 1). Paul and Barnabas opposed 
them, and went up to the council, where it was de- 
creed that circumcision and the Law of Moses were 
not necessary for the Gentiles; but nothing was deter- 
mined as to the attitude of Jewish converts regarding 
these things. In Judea they continued to observe 
them, following the example of St. James, though it 
was implied in the decree that they were matters of in- 
difference. This was shown, soon after, by St. 
Peter’s eating with the Gentiles. On his withdraw- 
ing from them, and when many others followed his 
example, St. Paul publicly vindicated the equality of 
the Gentile Christians. The majority agreed; but 
there must have been “false brethren’’ amongst them 
(Gal., ii, 4) who were Christians only in name, and 
who hated St. Paul. Some of these, in all probability, 
followed him to South Galatia, soon after his second 
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visit. But they could no longer teach the necessity of 
circumcision, as the Apostolic decrees had been al- 
ready delivered there by St. Paul (Acts, xvi, 4). 
These decrees are not mentioned in the Epistle be- 
cause they did not settle the point now insisted on by 
the Judaizers, viz. the advisability of the Galatians 
accepting circumcision and the Law of Moses, for their 
greater perfection. On the other hand, there is no evi- 
dence that there were any Jews settled at this time in 
North Galatia (see Ramsay, St. Paul The Traveller). 
It was not the kind of country to attract them. The 
Gauls were a dominant class, living in castles, and 
leading a half pastoral, half nomadic life, and speaking 
their own Gallic language. The country was very 
sparsely populated by the subjugated agricultural 
inhabitants. During the long winter the ground was 
covered with snow; in summer the heat was intense 
and the ground parched; and one might travel many 
miles without meeting a human being. There were 
some fertile tracts; but the greater part was either 
poor pasture land, or barren undulating hilly ground. 
The bulk of the inhabitants in the few towns were not 
Gauls. Trade was small, and that mainly in wool. 
A decree of Augustus in favour of Jews was supposed 
to be framed for those at Ancyra, in Galatia. It is 
now known that it was addressed to quite a different 
region. 

Wuy Wnritren.—The Epistle was written to coun- 
teract the influence of a few Judaizers who had come 
amongst the Galatians, and were endeavouring to 
persuade them that in order to be perfect Christians it 
was necessary to be circumcised and observe the Law 
of Moses. Their arguments were sufficiently specious 
to puzzle the Galatians, and their object was likely to 
gain the approval of unbelieving Jews. They said 
that what St. Paul taught was good as far as it went; 
but that he had not taught the full perfection of 
Christianity. And this was not surprising, as he was 
not one of the great Apostles who had been taught by 
Christ Himself, and received their commission from 
Him. Whatever St. Paul knew he learned from 
others, and he had received his commission to preach 
not from Christ, but from men at Antioch (Acts, xiii). 
Circumcision and the Law, it is true, were not neces- 
sary to salvation; but they were essential to the full 
perfection of Christianity. This was proved by the 
example of St. James, of the other Apostles, and of the 
first disciples, at Jerusalem. On this very point this 
Paul, the Apostle, placed himself in direct opposition 
to Cephas, the Prince of the Apostles, at Antioch. 
His own action in cireumcising Timothy showed what 
he expected of a personal companion, and he was now 
probably teaching the good of circumcision in other 
places. These statements puzzled the Galatians, and 
made them waver. They felt aggrieved that he had 
left them, as they thought, in an inferior position; 
they began to observe Jewish festivals, but they had 
not yet accepted circumcision. The Apostle refutes 
these arguments so effectively that the question never 
again arose. Henceforth his enemies confined them- 
selves to personal attacks (see II Cor.). 

CoNTENTS OF THE EpistLeE.—The six chapters nat- 
urally fall into three divisions, consisting of two chap- 
ters each. (1) In the first two chapters, after the 
general introduction, he shows that he is an Apostle 
not from men, nor through the teaching of any man, 
but from Christ; and the gospel he taught is in har- 
mony with the teaching of the great Apostles, who 
gave him the right hand of fellowship. (2) He next 
Gii, iv) shows the inefficacy of circumcision and the 
Law, and that we owe our redemption to Christ alone. 
He appeals to the experience of the Galatian converts, 
and brings forward proofs from Scripture. (3) He 
exhorts them (v, vi) not to abuse their freedom from 
the Law to indulge in crimes, “for they who do such 
things shall not obtain the kingdom of God’’. It is 
not for love of them, he admonishes, that the Judai- 
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zers wish the Galatians to be circumcised. If there is 
virtue in the mere cutting of the flesh, the inference 
from the argument is that the Judaizers could become 
still more perfect by making themselves eunuchs— 
mutilating themselves like the priests of Cybele. He 
writes the epilogue in large letters with his own hand. 
IMPORTANCE OF THE EpisTLE.—As it is admitted on 
all hands that St. Paul wrote the Epistle, and as its 
authenticity has never been seriously called in ques- 
tion, it is important, not only for its biographical data 
and direct teaching, but also for the teaching implied 
in it as being known at the time. He claims, at least 
indirectly, to have worked miracles amongst the Gala- 
tians, and that they received the Holy Ghost (iii, 5), 
almost in the words of St. Luke as to the events at Ico- 
nium (Acts, xiv, 3). It is the Catholic doctrine that 
faith is a gratuitous gift of God; but it is the teaching 
of the Church, as it is of St. Paul, that the faith that is 
of any avail is “faith that worketh by charity’’ (Gal., 
v, 6); and he states most emphatically that a good 
life is necessary for salvation; for, after enumerating 
the works of the flesh, he writes (v, 21), “Of the which 
I foretell you, as I have foretold to you, that they who 
do such things shall not obtain the kingdom of God.” 
In vi, 8, he writes: “For what things a man shall sow, 
those also shall he reap. For he that soweth in his 
flesh, of the flesh also shall reap corruption. But he 
that soweth in the spirit, of the spirit shall reap life 
everlasting.” The same teaching is found in others of 
his Epistles, and is in perfect agreement with St. 
James: “For even as the body without the spirit is 
dead; so also faith without works is dead’’ (James, ii, 
26). The Epistle implies that the Galatians were 
well acquainted with the doctrines of the Trinity, the 
Divinity of Christ, Incarnation, Redemption, Bap- 
tism, Grace, etc. As he had never to defend his 
teaching on these points against Judaizers, and as the 
Epistle is so early, it is clear that his teaching was 
identical with that of the Twelve, and did not, even in 
appearance, lend itself to attack. 
ATE OF THE E}pistite.—(1) Marcion asserted that 
it was the first of St. Paul’s Epistles. Prof. Sir W. 
Ramsay (Expositor, Aug., 1895, ete.) and a Catholic 
professor, Dr. Valentin Weber (see below), maintain 
that it was written from Antioch, before the council 
(a. D. 49-50). Weber’s arguments are very plausi- 
ble, but not quite convincing. There is a good sum- 
mary of them in a review by Gayford, “Journal of 
Theological Studies’’, July, 1902. The two visits to 
Galatia are the double journey to Derbe and back. 
This solution is offered to obviate apparent discrepan- 
cies between Gal., ii, and Acts, xv. (2) Cornely and 
the majority of the upholders of the South-Galatian 
theory suppose, with much greater probability, that it 
was written about a. p. 53,54. (3) Those who defend 
~ North-Galatian theory place it as late as a. p. 57 or 
Dirricutties oF GAu., If AND 1.—(a) “I went up 
. . . and communicated to them the gospel . . . lest 
perhaps I should run, or had run in vain.”’? This does 
not imply any doubt about the truth of his teaching, 
but he wanted to neutralize the opposition of the 
Judaizers by proving he was at one with the others. 
(b) The following have the appearance of being iron- 
ical:—“I communicated . . . to them who seemed to be 
some thing” (ii, 2); “But of them who seemed to be 
something ... for to me they that seemed to be some- 
thing added nothing” (ii, 6); “But contrariwise .. . 
James and Cephas and John, who seemed tobe pillars”. 
Here we have three expressions rots doxofow in verse 
2; rv Soxotvrwy elval 71, and of dSoxodvres in verse 6; 
and ol doxovres ortho. elvat in verse 9. Non-Catholic 
scholars agree with St. John Chrysostom that 
there is nothing ironical in the original context. As 
the verbs are in the present tense, the translations 
should be: “those abe are in repute”; “who are 
(rightly) regarded as pillars”. It is better to under- 
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stand, with Rendall, that two classes of persons are 
meant: first, the leading men at Jerusalem; secondly, 
the three Apostles. St. Paul’s argument was to show 
that his teaching had the approval of the great men. 
St. James is mentioned first because the Judaizers 
made the greatest use of his name and example. 
“But of them who are in repute (what they were some 
time, it is nothing to me. God accepteth not the 
person of man)”, verse6. St. Augustine is almost alone 
in his interpretation that it made no matter to St. 
Paul that the Apostles were once poor ignorant men. 
Others hold that St. Paul was referring to the privi- 
lege of being personal disciples of our Lord. He said 
that that did not alter the fact of his Apostolate, as 
God does not regard the person of men. Most prob- 
aly this verse does not refer to the Apostles at all; 
and Cornely supposes that St. Paul is speaking of the 
elevated position held by the presbyters at the coun- 
a and insists that it did not derogate from his Apos- 
tolate. 

(ce) “I withstood Cephas’’?—“ But when Cephas was 
come to Antioch, I withstood him to the face, because 
he was blamed [kareyrwouévos, perf. part.—not, “to 
be blamed”, as in Vulg.]. For before that some came 
from James, he did eat with the Gentiles; but when 
they were come, he withdrew and separated himself, 
fearing them who were of the circumcision. And to 
his dissimulation the rest of the Jews consented, so 
that Barnabas also was led by them into that dissimu- 
lation. But when I saw that they walked not up- 
rightly unto the truth of the gospel, I said to Cephas 
before them all: If thou, being a Jew, livest after the 
manner of the Gentiles, and not as the Jews do, how 
dost thou compel the Gentiles to live as do the Jews?”’ 
(ii, 11-14). Here St. Peter was found fault with. 
probably by the Greek converts. He did not with- 
draw on account of bodily fear, says St. John Chrys- 
ostom; but as his special mission was at this time to 
the Jews, he was afraid of shocking them who were 
still weak in the Faith. His usual manner of acting, 
to which he was led by his vision many years pre- 
viously, shows that his exceptional withdrawal was not 
due to any error of doctrine. He had motives like 
those which induced St. Paul to circumcise Timothy, 
etc.; and there is no proof that in acting upon them he 
committed the slightest sin. Those who came from 
James probably came for no evil purpose; nor does it 
follow they were sent by him. The Apostles in their 
letter (Acts, xv, 24) say: “Forasmuch as we have 
heard, that some going out from us have troubled 
you... to whom we gave no commandment”. We 
need not suppose that St. Peter foresaw the effect of 
hisexample. The whole thing must have taken some 
time. St. Paul did not at first object. It was only 
when he saw the result that hespoke. The silence of 
St. Peter shows that he must have agreed with St. 
Paul; and, indeed, the argument to the Galatians 
required that this was the case. St. Peter’s exalted 
position is indicated by the manner in which St. Paul 
says (i, 18) that he went to behold Peter, as people go 
to view some remarkable sight; and by the fact that in 
spite of the preaching of St. Paul and Barnabas for a 
long time at Antioch, his mere withdrawal was suffi- 
cient to draw all after him, and in a manner compel 
the Gentiles to be circumcised. In the expression 
“when I saw that they walked not uprightly”, they 
does not necessarily include St. Peter. The incident 
is not mentioned in the Acts, as it was only transitory. 
Eusebius (Hist. Eccl., I, xii) says that St. Clement of 
Alexandria, in the fifth book of the ‘frorumdces (Out- 
lines), asserts that this Cephas was not the Apostle, 
but one of the seventy disciples. Clement here has 
few followers. 

A very spirited controversy was carried on be- 
tween St. Jerome and St. Augustine about the inter- 
pretation of this passage. In his “Commentary on 
the Galatians”, St. Jerome, following earlier writers 
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such as Origen and St. Chrysostom, supposed that the 
matter was arranged beforehand between St. Peter 
and St.Paul. They agreed that St. Peter should with- 
draw and that St. Paul should publicly reprehend 
him, for the instruction of all. Hence St. Paul says 
that he withstood him in appearance (kara mpécwror). 
Otherwise, says St. Jerome, with what face could St. 
Paul, who became all things to all men, who became 
a Jew that he might gain the Jews, who circumcised 
Timothy, who shaved his head, and was ready to offer 
sacrifice at Jerusalem, blame St. Peter for acting in a 
similar manner? St. Augustine, laying stress on the 
words “when I saw that they walked not uprightly”, 
etc., maintained that such an interpretation would be 
subversive of the truth of Holy Scripture. But 
against this it may be said that it is not'so very clear 
that St. Peter was included in this sentence. The 
whole controversy can be read in the first vol. of the 
Venetian edition of St. Jerome’s works, Eipp., lvi, xvii, 
Civ, CV, Cxii, CXV, Cxvi. 

(d) Apparent Discrepancies between the Epistle and 
Acts.—(1) St. Paul says that three years after his con- 
version (after having visited Arabia and returned to 
Damascus) he went up to Jerusalem (i, 17,18). Acts 
states that after his baptism “he was with the disciples 
that were at Damascus, for some days” (ix, 19). He 
immediately began to preach in the synagogues (ix, 
20). He increased more in strength, and confounded 
the Jews (ix, 22). “And when many days were 
passed, the Jews consulted together to kill him” (ix, 
23); he then escaped and went to Jerusalem. These 
accounts are not contradictory, as has been sometimes 
objected; but were written from different points of 
view and for different purposes. The time for the 
visit to Arabia may be placed between Acts, ix, 22 
and 23; or between “some days” and “many days’. 
St. Luke’s “many days” (jmépat ixaval) may mean as 
much as three years. (See III Kings, ii, 38; so Paley, 
Lightfoot, Knowling, Lewin.) The adjective txavés 
is a favourite one with St. Luke, and is used by him 
with great elasticity, but generally in the sense of 
largeness, e. g. “a widow: and a great multitude of the 
city” (Luke, vii, 12); “there met him a certain man 
who had a devil now a very long time” (Luke, viii, 27); 
“a herd of many swine feeding” (Luke, viii, 32); “and 
he was abroad for a long time” (Luke, xx, 9); “fora 
long time, he had bewitched them” (Acts, viii, 11). 
See also Acts, xiv, 3, 21 (Gr. text); xviii, 18; xix, 19, 
26; xx, 37. (2) We read in Acts, ix, 27, that St. 
Barnabas took St. Paul “to the apostles”. St. Paul 
states (Gal., i, 19) that on this occasion, besides St. 
Peter, “other of the apostles I saw none, saving James 
the brother of the Lord’’. Those who find a contra- 
diction here are hard to satisfy. St. Luke employs the 
word Apostles sometimes in a broader, sometimes in a 
narrower sense. Here it meant the Apostles who 
happened to be at Jerusalem (Peter and James), or 
the assembly over which they presided. The objec- 
tion can be pressed with any force only against those 
who deny that St. James was an Apostle in any of the 
senses used by St. Luke (see BRETHREN OF THE 
Lorp). 

One of the best critical commentaries on Galatians is Cor- 
NELY, Commentarius in S. Pauli Epistolam ad Galatas in the 
Cursus Scripture Sacre (Paris, 1892). Other useful Catholic 
commentaries are the well-known works of A Lapipn, Esrius, 
Bispine, Pautmieri, MAcEVIuiy. 

Parristic Lirprature: There are commentaries on the 
Epistle by AmMprosiasTER, St. AuGusTINE, St. CHRysosToM, 
Sr. Jerome, (2cumEntvus, Pexacius, Prrmasius, THEODORET, 
THEODORE oF MopsusstiA (a fragment), and THEOPHYLACT 
(all in Migne), and by St. THomas Aquinas (many editions of 
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Betser, Die 
Selbstvertheidigung des heiligen Paulus (Freiburg, 1896); Srern- 
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MANN, Der Leserkreis des Galaterbriefes (Miinster, 1908) con- 
tains a very full bibliography. y 

For Souru-GAuaTIAN THEoryY: Ramsay in Expositor, Jan., 
Feb., Apr., Aug., 1894, July, 1895; Ipem in Expository Times, 
VII; Ipem, The Church in the Roman Empire (London, 1900); 
Ive, St. Paul the Traveller (London, 1900); _Ippm, tstorical 
Commentary on Galatians (London, 1900); IpEmM in Hast. 
Dict. of the Bible; Knowutne, Acts of the Apostles (additional 
note to ch. xviii) in Hxpositor’s Greek Test. oe 1900); 
RENDALL, op. cit, above; Ipem in Expositor, Noy., 1893, Apr., 
1894; Grrrorp in Expositor, July, 1894; Bacon in Expositor, 
1898, 1899; Woopxouss, Galatia in Encyc. Bibl.; WEBER, Die 
Abjfassung des Galaterbriefes von dem Apostelkonzil (Ratisbon, 
1900); Ipmm, Die Adressaten des Galaterbriefes (Ratisbon, 1900); 
Ipem, Das Datum des Galaterbriefes (Passau, 1900); IpmM in 
Katholik (1898-99), Die theol.-prakt, Monatsschrift, and Die 
Zeitschrift fiir kath. Theologie. 

C. AHERNE. 


Galatino, Prztro Cotonna, Friar Minor, philoso- 
pher, theologian, Orientalist; b. at Galatia (now Ca- 
jazzo) in Apulia; d. at Rome, soon after 1539; received 
the habit as early as 1480, studied Oriental languages 
in Rome and was appointed lector at the convent of 
Ara Ceeli; he also mee the office of provincial in the 
province of Bari, and that of penitentiary under Leo 
X. Galatino wrote his chief work “De Arcanis Ca- 
tholice Veritatis”, at the request of the pope, the 
emperor, and other dignitaries, in 1516, at which time, 
owing mainly to John Reuchlin’s “ Augenspiegel’’, the 
famous controversy on the authority of the Jewish 
writings was assuming a very menacing aspect. Gala- 
tino took up Reuchlin’s defence. Resolved to combat 
the Jews on their own ground, he turned the Cabbala 
against them, and sought to convince them that their 
own books yielded ample proof of the truth of the 
Christian religion, hence their opposition to it should 
be branded as obstinacy. He gave his work the form 
of a dialogue. The two conflicting Christian parties 
were represented by Capnio (Reuchlin) and the In- 
quisitor Hochstraten, O. P. In conciliatory terms, 
Galatino responded to the queries and suggestions of 
the former, and refuted the objections of the latter. 
He had borrowed largely from the “ Pugio Fidei” of 
the Dominican Raymond Martini, remodelling, how- 
ever, the material and supplementing it with copious 
quotations from the “‘Zohar” and the ‘‘Gale Razayya”’. 

In a long letter to Paul III (MS. Vat. Libr., cod. 
Ottob. Lat. 2366, fol. 300-308) he vehemently de- 
fended himself and his party against the charge of 
having forged the last-named book, which he firmly 
held to be the work of ‘““Rabbenu ha-Kadosh”. Gala- 
tino was aware, no less than his critics, that his “De 
Arcanis Cath. Ver.” had many shortcomings, both in 
matter and form, and he begged his readers to con- 
sider that he was compelled to finish it within the 
space of a year and a half. The work became very 
popular and ran through several editions. For the 
rest, Galatino’s extensive knowledge and his thorough 
acquaintance with Greek, Hebrew, and Jewish Aramaic 
is fully borne out by his numerous other unpublished 
writings. In bold language he inveighs against the 
corruption among the clergy and discusses the ques- 
tion of reform. While engaged on his remarkable 
work “De Vera Theologia” his strength threatened to 
fail him by reason of his great age and infirmity, but, 
having taken a vow to defend in the course of this 
work the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception of 
the Blessed Virgin, he instantly, so he tells us, re- 
covered his strength and health (MSS. 52, 54, 60, 
St. Isidore’s Coll.). In 1539, Paul III, in a special 
Bull, bequeathed Galatino’s works, about thirty in 
number, to the convent of Ara Cceli and enjoined 
that special care be taken of them. The MSS. are 


now preserved in various Roman archives. 

Wanppine, Annales, XVI (2nd ed., Rome, 1736), 447_sq.; 
IpmM, Scriptores, ed. NaRDEccHIA (Rome, 1906), 187 sqq.; Bar- 
roLoccrus, Biblioth. ep Rabb. (Rome, 1675), passim; Im- 
BoNATuUS, Biblioth. Lat.-Hebr. (Rome, 1694), 193 sqq.; Wour, 
Biblioth. Hebr. (Hamburg, 1715-33), I, III, IV, n. 1827; Cit- 
MENT, Biblioth. Curieuse, erie aba 26 sqq.; TIRABOSCHI, 
Storia della Letterat. Ital., V11, pt. I (Rome, 1784), 344.sq.; SBARA- 
LEA, Supplementum (Rome, 1806), 594; Fasricrus-Manst, 
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Biblioth. Lat. Med. Aivi, III (Florence, 1858), 6 sqq.; Esser in 
Kirchenlez., s. v. Petrus Galatinus. 
THOMAS PLASSMANN. 


Galerius, Vaterrus Maxrmianus, a native of 
Illyria, was made Cesar 1 March, 293, by Diocletian, 
whose daughter Valeria he married and who in turn 
adopted her husband. The latter began his career as 
an illiterate shepherd, was a man of violent character, 
fond of pleasure and politically insignificant; but he 
was an efficient soldier and a loyal and devoted hench- 
man of Diocletian. When about this time the latter 
divided the empire between the two Augusti, Diocle- 
tian and Maximinian, and their two Cesars, Galerius 
received the countries on the Danube. His official 
residence was at Sirmium, but he was especially active 
in the East, Diocletian’s share of the empire. From 
293 to 295 he conducted campaigns against the Ger- 
mans on the lower Danube and defeated them repeat- 
edly. On the other hand, he was vanquished at 
Carrhz by the Persians, who under King Narses had 
invaded the Roman territory. He retrieved himself, 
however, in a second battle to such good purpose that 
he forced a treaty which gave the Romans the greatest 
expansion of empire they ever secured in the Kast. 
To Galerius are ascribed the four edicts against the 
Christians published after 303 by Diocletian, who 
was himself a strong believer in the heathen supersti- 
tions. The Christians had been constantly increasing, 
both among the soldiers and the civil officials. Mag- 
nificent churches were being erected in the large cities, 
and the time seemed not far distant when the new 
religion would gain the ascendancy over the old. 
Christianity had, therefore, to be rooted out, the Holy 
Scriptures abolished, the churches destroyed, and the 
cemeteries confiscated. The Christians themselves 
were degraded to the condition of pariahs. The 
edicts, ever increasing in severity, were enforced much 
more strictly in the East where Galerius was in com- 
mand than in the West. It was in the East that the 
decisive struggle between paganism and Christianity 
was fought out. When Diocletian voluntarily aban- 
doned the imperial throne at Nicomedia in May, 305, 
he named Galerius his successor. The latter thence- 
forth passed most of his time in Illyricum. 

Constantius Chlorus, the Cesar in Gaul, who was 
older than Galerius, was really his superior in mental 
gifts. At the death of Constantius in 306 the soldiers 
in Britain proclaimed his son Constantine, Imperator 
and Cxsar; consequently Galerius was forced to rec- 
ognize him. When Maxentius, son of the retired Em- 
peror Maximian, and son-in-law of Galerius. had been 
chosen Cesar by the Senate and the Preeturians, dis- 
satisfied with Galerius’s extension to Rome of pro- 
vincial taxation, the latter led an army against Rome 
_to uphold the partition of the empire as ordained by 
Diocletian. But some of his troops deserted him, and 
Severus, whom he had appointed ruler of the Western 
Empire with the title of Augustus, was killed at the 
instigation of Maxentius. Meanwhile at Carnuntum 
Valerius Licinianus Licinius, a countryman and friend 
of Galerius, was proclaimed Cesar of the Western 
Empire. Nevertheless, Galerius was unable to master 
the situation either in Italy or the East, and never 
attained the supreme imperial dignity which Diocle- 
tian had held. One part of the empire after the other 
rebelled and became autonomous. He finally ceased 
his persecution of the Christians, for the sanguinary 
character of which he was personally responsible; it 
had lasted eight years and: had disgusted even the 

agan population. Menaced by the alliance between 
Eeatantine and Maxentius, he issued an edict 30 
April, 311, in Nicomedia permitting the Christians to 
te their religion without iet or hindrance. A 
ew days later Galerius died on the Danube. The 
Christian authors of his time, Lactantius in particular, 
condemned him violently as the author of the last 
great persecution of the Christians. 
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Cuinton, Fasti Romani, I1; Gorau, Chronologie de lV’ empire 
romain (Paris —); BERNHARD, Politische Geschichte Roms von 
Valerian bis Diocletian; BuRCKHARDT, Die Zeit Constantins des 
Grossen (3d ed., 1898); Scu1nLeR, Geschichte der romanischen 
Kaiserzett (2 vols., Gotha, 1883); Szmck, Geschichte des Unter- 
gangs der antiken Welt (2 vols., Berlin, 1897). 


Kart Horser. 


Galien, JosnpH, Dominican, professor of philosophy 
and theology at the University of Avignon, meteorolo- 
gist, physicist, and writer on aeronautics; b. 1699, at 
Saint-Paulien, near Le Puy, in Southern France; d. 
1762 in the Dominican monastery at Le Puy—or, 
according to other accounts, in 1782 at Avignon. He 
entered the order at Le Puy. He studied philosophy 
and theology at the Dominican institution in Avignon 
with such success that he was sent to Bordeaux as 
professor of philosophy as early as 1726. From the’ 
year 1745 on he held the chair of theology at Avignon, 
and from 1747 the chair of philosophy. He seems to 
have resigned his professorship in 1751 to devote his 
energies entirely to the study of meteorology and 
physics. He published: “Lettres théologiques tou- 
chant l’état de pure nature, la distinction du naturel 
et du sur-naturel, et. les autres matiéres qui en 
sont de conséquences” (Avignon, 1745); also the 
“Explication physique des effets de l’électricité” 
(Avignon, 1747). But Galien’s most important con- 
tribution was a booklet that he issued anonymously 
in 1755 at Avignon under the title: ‘Mémoire tou- 
chant la nature et la formation de la gréle et des 
autres météores qui y ont rapport, avec une consé- 
quence ultérieure de la possibilité de naviger [sic] dans 
lair a la hauteur de la région de la gréle. Amusement 
physique et géométrique’. The second edition of 
this booklet, this time with the name of its author, 
appeared as early as 1757. The change in its title 
renders it easy to discern what made the monograph 
sointeresting. It wasnow called: “L’art de naviguer 
dans les airs, amusement physique et géométrique, 
précédé d’un mémoire sur la formation de la gréle.”’ 
After propounding his theory regarding hail storms, 
Galien calculates how large an air-ship would have to 
be in order to transport an entire army with its equip- 
ment to Africa. His scheme was to construct a gigan- 
tic cube-shaped vessel of good, strong canvas of 
double thickness plastered with wax and tar, covered 
with leather and reinforced in places with ropes and 
rigging; its edge was to be 1000 toises (roughly 6,500 
feet), and each surface 1,000,000 sq. toises (approx. 
42,250,000 sq. feet) in area. In both length and 
breadth it would be larger than the city of Avignon, 
and would resemble a fair-sized mountain. This vessel 
would have to float in the atmospheric strata of the hail 
belt, as the atmosphere there is a thousand times lighter 
than water, while in the strata above this, into which 
the top of the cube would extend, the air is two thou- 
sand times lighter than water. For the scientific 
principles of his proposal Galien relied on Lana, S.J., 
perhaps also on Schott, S.J. His chief claim to im- 
portance lies in the fact that the Montgolfier brothers 
were acquainted with him, or at least his booklet. His 
birthplace was very near to theirs, and like Galien the 
Montgolfiers began with meteorological observations; 
moreover, the elder of the brothers made a first ascen- 
sion at Avignon in 1782. In aeronautical works 
Galien is, for the most part, unfairly treated; as the 
writers assume that his scheme was meant seriously, 
contrary to his statement given on the title page. 


G. B. WiLHELM. 


Galilee (Sept. and N. T. Tad:Aata; Heb. byby), the. 
native land of Jesus Christ, where He began His 
ministry and performed many of His works, and 
whence He drew His Apostles. Originally, the He- 
brew word Galil, derived from gdlal, “to roll”, meant a 
circle or district, and in its feminine and plural forms 
was applied indifferently to several regions in Pales-. 
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tine. The simple term Gdalil (Galilee) occurs first in 
Jos., xx, 7 (ef. Jos., xxi, 32; and I Par., vi, 76), where it 
denotes that portion of Nephtali lying to the north- 
east of Lake Merom, in which lay Cedes, one of the six 
cities.of refuge. In III Kings, ix, 11, the expression 
“land of Galilee” is used to designate the northern 
part of Palestine, that embraced the twenty cities 
given by Solomon to Hiram, King of Tyre. Isaias 
(ix, 1) gives to “the land of Zabulon, and the land of 
Nephtali” the name “Galilee of the Nations” (D. V. 
“Galilee of the Gentiles”), undoubtedly on account of 
the large Gentile population in that region. As early 
as the Machabean period, the limits of Galilee had ex- 
tended to Samaria (I Mach., x, 30), without however 
including the plain of Jezrael and the territory of 
Ptolemais (I Mach., xu, 47,49). The New Testament 
frequently recognizes it as dividing, with the provinces 
of Samaria and Judea, all of Western Palestine. 
Josephus and, more accurately, the Talmudists (cf- 
Neubauer, “ La Géographie du Talmud’’, Paris, 1868) 
give its boundaries at this period, as Pheenicia and 
‘Coele-Syria on the north; the Jordan valley on the 
east; Samaria, having En Gannim (modern Jennin) at 
its frontier, on the south; the Mediterranean and 
Pheenicia on the west. The territory thus described 
is naturally divided by a high ridge, at the eastern 
extremity of which was Caphar Hanan (Kejr ‘Andn), 
into Upper Galilee, embracing ancient Nephtali and 
the northern part of Asher, and Lower Galilee, em- 
bracing ancient Zabulon and parts of Asher and Issa- 
char. Although mountain ranges extend throughout 
the territory, rising to a height of 4000 feet in Upper, 
and to 1800 feet in Lower Galilee, the land is very 
productive, especially in the southern division where 
the valleys and plains are greater, and is capable of 
sustaining a very large population. 

Josue (xix, 10-39) names 69 important Canaanite 
towns and cities, existing in the conquered territory 
allotted to the Hebrew tribes of Nephtali, Zabulon, 
Asher, and Issachar. Josephus (“ Vita”, 45) counted 
204 prosperous villages and 15 fortified cities in the 
Galilee of his time. Now its population is small, and 
for the most part scattered among miserable villages 
and mud hamlets. Safed, one of the four sacred cities 
of Palestine revered by Jews, which has a population 
of about 15,000, of whom 9000 are Jews, is the principal 
city in the north. Nazareth, a Christian city (about 
10,000), is the chief city in the south. The deporta- 
tion of Jews by Theglathphalasar (Tiglath-Pileser), 
734 B. c., gave an overwhelming predominance to the 
Gentile elements noted in the population by Isaias. 
Although the Jews multiplied rapidly in Galilee after 
the Babylonian exile, they were oppressed by the 
heathen as late as the Machabean period (I Mach., v, 
45-54), and did not prevail until the first century 
before Christ. As results of their long intercourse 
with the conquered Canaanites, and Pheenician, Syr- 
ian, and Greek immigrants, and their separation from 
their brethren in Judea by interlying Samaria, they 
spoke a dialect and had peculiarities in business, 
family and religious customs, that brought upon them 
the contempt of the inhabitants of Jerusalem. Under 
the Roman Empire both Christianity and Judaism 
flourished there, as is evidenced by the ruins of numer- 
ous synagogues, churches, and monasteries belonging 
to that period that were destroyed by the Moslems. 
There are also notable ruins of churches and monas- 
teries erected by the Crusaders, who restored Chris- 
tianity in Palestine in the twelfth century, and were 
not finally overcome until 1291, when Acre in Galilee, 
their last stronghold, was taken by the Moslems. The 
territory is now a Turkish possession belonging to the 
vilayet of Beirut. The people are divided in their 
religious beliefs. Catholics of the Latin, Greek, and 
Maronite Rites, Orthodox Greeks, and Druses live side 
by side with Moslems. Near Safed there are several 
modern Jewish colonies. 
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Situ, Hist. Geog. of the Holy Land (London, 1885); Palestine 
Exploration Fund, Memoirs, I (1881); MerRriL1, Galilee in the 
time of Christ (London, 1891); von Scutrer, Jewish People in 
the Time of Christ (New York, 1885); Gu&rin, Galilée (2 yols., 


Paris, 1880). 
A. L. McManon. 


Galilei, ALessANDRO, an eminent Florentine archi- 
tect; b. 1691; d. 1737. Having attained some distinc- 
tion, he was invited by several noblemen to accompany 
them to England, where he resided seven years. Af- 
terwards he returned to Tuscany and was appointed 
state architect by the Grand Dukes Cosmo III 
and Giovanni Gastone. He does not seem to have 
erected anything remarkable either in England or 
Tuscany. His abilities, however, were made manifest 
at Rome, to which place he had been invited by 
Clement XII. He designed the facade of S. Giovanni 
de’ Fiorentini (1734), and the great facade of S. Gio- 
vanni in Laterano. The latter was the result of a 
competition set on foot by Clement XII. Of twenty- 
one designs sent in, that of Galilei was accepted and 
carried out. He also designed the Corsini chapel in 
the same edifice. Galilei has been much criticized on 
the ground that his arrangement of the orders was not 
correct, but his treatment of the ornamental parts is con- 
sidered admirable. He was well versed in mathemat- 
ics, and possessed many other valuable acquirements. 


Muzia, Lives of Celebrated Architects, II, 319; SpoonnR, Bio- 
graphical History of the Fine Arts, I, 337; ANpERsoN, Italian 
Renaissance Architecture, 157; Langham Series: Rome as an Art 
City, 74; LonarsLtiow, Cyclopedia of Architecture in Italy, 
Greece and the Levant, 384-6-8; Linke, History of Art, II, 334. 


Tuomas H. Poors. 


Galilei, Gatitro, generally called Gauitzo, b. at 
Pisa, 18 February, 1564; d. 8 January, 1642. His 
father, Vincenzo Galilei, belonged to a noble family of 
straitened fortune, and had gained some distinction as 
a musician and mathematician. The boy at an early 
age manifested his aptitude for mathematical and 
mechanical pursuits, but his parents, wishing to turn 
him aside from studies which promised no substantial 
return, destined him for the medical profession. But all 
was in vain, and at an early age the youth had to be left 
to follow the bent of his native genius, which speedily 
placed him in the very first rank of natural philoso- 

hers. 

: It is the great merit of Galileo that, happily com- 
bining experiment with calculation, he opposed the 
prevailing system according to which, instead of going 
directly to nature for investigation of her laws and 
processes, it was held that these were best learned by 
authority, especially by that of Aristotle, who was 
supposed to have spoken the last word upon all such 
matters, and upon whom many erroneous conclusions 
had been fathered in the course of time. Against such 
a superstition Galileo resolutely and vehemently set 
himself, with the result that he not only soon dis- 
credited many beliefs which had hitherto been ac- 
cepted as indisputable, but aroused a storm of oppo- 
sition and indignation amongst those whose opinions he 
discredited; the more so, as he was a fierce controver- 
sialist, who, not content with refuting adversaries, was 
bent upon confounding them. Moreover, he wielded 
an exceedingly able pen, and unsparingly ridiculed 
and exasperated his opponents. Undoubtedly he thus 
did much to bring upon himself the troubles for which 
he is now chiefly remembered. As Sir David Brewster 
(Martyrs of Science) says, “The boldness, may we not 
say the recklessness, with which Galileo insisted on 
making proselytes of his enemies, served but to alien- 
ate them from the truth.” 

Although in the popular mind Galileo is remem- 
bered chiefly as an astronomer, it was not in this char- 
acter that he made really substantial contributions to 
human knowledge, as is testified by such authorities as 
Lagrange, Arago, and Delambre, but rather in the 
field of mechanics, and especially of dynamics, which 
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science may be said to owe its existence to him. Be- 
fore he was twenty, observation of the oscillations of a 
_ swinging lamp in the cathedral of Pisa led him to the 

discovery of the isochronism of the pendulum, which 
theory he utilized fifty years later in the construction 
of an astronomical clock. In 1588, a treatise on the 
centre of gravity in solids obtained for him the title of 
the Archimedes of his time, and secured him a lecture- 
ship in the University of Pisa. During the years imme- 
diately following, taking advantage of the celebrated 
leaning tower, he laid the foundation experimentally 
of the theory of falling bodies and demonstrated the 
falsity of the peripatetic maxim, hitherto accepted 
without question, that their rate of descent is propor- 
tional to their weight. This at once raised a storm on 
the part of the Aristoteleans, who would not accept 
even facts in contradiction of their master’s dicta. 
Galileo, in consequence of this and other troubles, 
found it prudent to quit Pisa and betake himself to 
Florence, the original home of his family. By the in- 
fluence of friends with the Venetian Senate he was 
nominated in 1592 to the 
chair of mathematics in the 
University of Padua, which 
he occupied for eighteen 
years, with ever-increasing 
renown. He afterwards be- 
took himself to Florence, 
being appointed philosopher 
and mathematician extraor- 
dinary to the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany. During the 
whole of this period, and to 
the close of his life, his inves- 
tigation of Nature, in all her 
’ fields, was unwearied. Fol- 
lowing up his experiments at 
Pisa with others upon inclined 
planes, Galileo established 
the laws of falling bodies as 
they are still formulated. 
He likewise demonstrated 
the laws of projectiles, and 
largely anticipated the laws 
of motion as finally estab- 
lished by Newton. He studied 
the properties of the cycloid 
and attempted the problem of 
its quadrature; while in the 
“infinitesimals”, which he 
was one of the first to intro- 
duce into geometrical demon- 
strations, was contained the 
germ of thecalculus. In statics, he gave the first direct 
and entirely satisfactory demonstration of the laws of 
equilibrium and the principle of virtual velocities. 
In hydrostatics, he set forth the true principle of flota- 
tion. He invented a thermometer, though a defective 
one, but he did not, as is sometimes claimed for him, 
invent the microscope. 

Though, as has been said, it is by his astronomical 
discoveries that he is most widely remembered, it is 
not these that constitute his most substantial title to 
fame. In this connexion, his greatest achievement 
was undoubtedly his virtual invention of the telescope. 
Hearing early in 1609 that a Dutch optician, named 
Lippershey, had produced an instrument by which the 
apparent size of remote objects was magnified, Galileo 
at once realized the principle by which such a result 
could alone be attained, and, after a single night de- 
voted to consideration of the laws of refraction, he 
succeeded in constructing a telescope which magnified 
three times, its magnifying power being soon increased 
to thirty-two. This instrument being provided and 
turned towards the heavens, the discoveries, which 
have made Galileo famous, were bound at once to fol- 
low, though undoubtedly he was quick to grasp their 
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full significance. The moon was shown not to be, 
as the old astronomy taught, a smooth and perfect 
sphere, of different nature to the earth, but to possess 
hills and valleys and other features resembling those 
of our own globe. The planet Jupiter was found to 
have satellites, thus displaying a solar system in min- 
lature, and supporting the doctrine of Copernicus. It 
had been argued against the said system that, if it 
were true, the inferior planets, Venus and Mercury, 
between the earth and the sun, should in the course of 
their revolution exhibit phases like those of the moon, 
and, these being invisible to the naked eye, Copernicus 
had to advance the quite erroneous explanation that 
these planets were transparent and the sun’s rays 
passed through them. But with his telescope Galileo 
found that Venus did actually exhibit the desired 
phases, and the objection was thus turned into an 
argument for Copernicanism. Finally, the spots on 
the sun, which Galileo soon perceived, served to prove 
the rotation of that luminary, and that it was not 
incorruptible as had been assumed. 

Prior to these discoveries, 
Galileo had already aban- 
doned the old Ptolemaic 
astronomy for the Coperni- 
can, but, as he confessed in 
a letter to Kepler in 1597, 
he had refrained from mak- 
ing himself its advocate, 
lest like Copernicus himself 
he should be overwhelmed 
with ridicule. His telescopic 
discoveries, the significance 
of which he immediately per- 
ceived, induced him at once 
to lay aside all reserve and 
come forward as the avowed 
and strenuous champion of 
Copernicanism, and, appeal- 
ing as these discoveries did to 
the evidence of sensible phe- 
nomena, they not only did 
more than anything else to 
recommend the new system 
to general acceptance, but in- 
vested Galileo himself with 
the credit of being the great- 
est astronomer of his age, if 
not the greatest who ever 
lived. They were also the 
cause of his lamentable con- 
troversy with ecclesiastical 
authority, which raises ques- 
tions of graver import than any others connected with 
his name. It is necessary, therefore, to understand 
clearly his exact position in this regard. 

The direct services which Galileo rendered to astron- 
omy are virtually summed up in his telescopic dis- 
coveries, which, brilliant and important as they were, 
contributed little or nothing to the theoretical perfec- 
tion of the science, and were sure to be made by any 
careful observer provided with a telescope. Again, he 
wholly neglected discoveries far more fundamental 
than his own, made by his great contemporary Kepler, 
the value of which he either did not perceive or en- 
tirely ignored. Since the first and second of his famous 
laws were already published by Kepler in 1609 and the 
third, ten years later, it is truly inconceivable, as 
Delambre says, that Galileo should not once have 
made any mention of these discoveries, far more diffi- 
cult than his own, which finally led Newton to deter- 
mine the general principle which forms the very soul of 
the celestial mechanism thus established. It is, more- 
over, undeniable, that the proofs which Galileo ad- 
duced in support of the heliocentric system of Coperni- 
cus, as against the geocentric of Ptolemy and the 
ancients, were far from conciusive, and failed to con- 
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vinee such men as Tycho Brahé (who, however, did the nine popes who followed him, nor the Roman 
not live to see the telescope) and Lord Bacon, who to Congregations raised any alarm, and, as has been seen, 
the end remained an unbeliever. Milton also, who Galileo himself in 1597, speaking of the risks he might 
visited Galileo in his old age (1638), appears to have run by an advocacy of Copernicanism, mentioned ridi- 
suspended his judgment, for there are passages in his cule only and said nothing of persecution. HEyen when 
great poem which seem to favour both systems. The hehad made hisfamous diseoveries, nochange occurred 
proof from the phenomenon of the tides, to which in this respect. On the contrary, coming to Rome in 
Galileo appealed to establish the rotation of the earth 1611, he was received in triumph; all the world, cleri- 
on its axis, is now universally recognized as a grave cal and lay, flocked to see him, and, setting up his 
error, and he treated with scorn Kepler’s suggestion, telescope in the Quirinal Garden belonging to Cardinal 
foreshadowing Newton’s establishment of the true doc- Bandini, he exhibited the sun-spots and other objects 
trine, that a certain occult influence of the moon was to an admiring throng. 
in some way responsible. In regard to comets, again, It was not till four years later that trouble arose, the 
he maintained no less erroneously that they were ecclesiastical authorities taking alarm at the persist- 
atmospheric phenomena, like meteors, though Tycho ence with which Galileo proclaimed the truth of 
had demonstrated the falsity of such a view, which the Copernican doctrine. That their opposition was 
was recommended only as the solution of an anti- grounded, as is constantly assumed, upon a fear lest 
Copernican difficulty. men should be enlightened by the diffusion of scientific 
In spite of all deficiency in his arguments, Galileo, truth, it is obviously absurd to maintain. On the 
profoundly assured of the truth of bis cause, set him- contrary, they were firmly convinced, with Bacon and 
self with his habitual vehemence to convince others, others, that the new teaching was radically false and 
andsocontributed unscientific, while it is now truly admitted that Gali- 
in no smalldegree leo himself had no sufficient proof of what he so 
to create the vehemently advocated, and Professor Huxley after 
troubles which examining the case avowed his opinion that the oppo- 
greatly embit- nents of Galileo “had rather the best of it”. But what, 
tered the latter more than all, raised alarm was anxiety for the credit 
part of his life. In of Holy Scripture, the letter of which was then uni- 
regard totheirhis- versally believed to be the supreme authority in mat- 
tory,therearetwo ters of science, as in all others. When therefore it 
main points to be spoke of the sun staying his course at the prayer of 
considered. It is Josue, or the earth as being ever immovable, it was 
in the first place assumed that the doctrine of Copernicus and Galileo 
constantly as- was anti-Scriptural, and therefore heretical. It is 
sumed, especially evident that, since the days of Copernicus himself, the 
atthepresentday, Reformation controversy had done much to attach 
that the opposi- suspicion to novel interpretations of Holy Writ, 
tion which Coper- which was not lessened by the endeavours of Galileo 
nicanism encoun- and his ally Foscarini to find positive arguments for 
tered at thehands Copernicanism in the inspired volume. Foscarini, a 
of ecclesiastical Carmelite friar of noble lineage, who had twice ruled 
authority was Calabria as provincial, and had considerable reputa- 
prompted by _ tion as a preacher and theologian, threw himself with 
hatred of science more zeal than discretion into the controversy, as 
Swineine Lamp, Carneprat or Pisa and a desire to when he sought to find an argument for Copernican- 
From which Galileo discovered the keep the minds of ism in the seven-branched candlestick of the Old Law. 
isochronism of the pendulum men in the dark- Above all, he excited alarm by publishing works on 
ness of ignorance. To suppose that any body of the subject in the vernacular, and thus spreading the 
men could deliberately adopt such a course is ridic- new doctrine, which was startling even for the learned, 
ulous, especially a body which, with whatever de- amongst the masses who were incapable of forming 
fects of method, had for so long been the only one any sound judgment concerning it. There was at the 
which concerned itself with science at all. It is like- time an active sceptical party in Italy, which aimed at 
wise contradicted by the history of the very contro- the overthrow of all religion, and, as Sir David Brew- 
versy with which we are now concerned. Accord- ster acknowledges (Martyrs of Science), there is no 
ing to a popular notion the point, upon which beyond doubt that this party lent Galileo all its support. 
all others churchmen were determined to insist, was In these circumstances, Galileo, hearing that some 
the geocentric system of astronomy. Nevertheless it had denounced his doctrine as anti-Seriptural, pre- 
was a churchman, Nicholas Copernicus (q. v.), who sented himself at Rome in December, 1615, and was 
first advanced the contrary doctrine that the sun and courteously received. He was presently interrogated 
not the earth is the centre of our system, round which before the Inquisition, which after consultation de- 
our planet revolves, rotating on its own axis. His clared the system he upheld to be scientifically false, 
great work, “De Revolutionibus orbium ecelestium”, and anti-Scriptural or heretical, and that he must re- 
was published at the earnest solicitation of two dis- nounce it. This he obediently did, promising to teach 
tinguished churchmen, Cardinal Schémberg and Tiede- it no more. Then followed a decree of the Congrega- 
mann Giese, Bishop of Culm. It was dedicated by tion of the Index dated 5 March, 1616, prohibiting 
permission to Pope Paul III in order, as Copernicus various heretical works to which were added any ad- 
explained, that it might be thus protected from the vocating the Copernican system. In this decree no 
attacks which it was sure to encounter on the part of mention is made of Galileo, or of any of his works, 
the “mathematicians” (i. e. philosophers) for its ap- neither is the name of the pope introduced, though 
parent contradiction of the evidence of our senses, and there is no doubt that he fully approved the decision, 
even of common sense. He added that he made no having presided at the session of the Inquisition, 
account of objections which might be brought by wherein the matter was discussed and decided. In 
ignorant wiseacres on Scriptural grounds. Indeed, thus acting, it is undeniable that the ecclesiastical 
for nearly three quarters of a century no such difficul- authoriti mmitted ave and deplorable error 
ties were raised on the Catholic side, although Luther” and scachanet an altogether false pane as to the 
and Melanchthon condemned the work of Copernicus proper use of Scripture. Galileo and Foscarini rightly 
in unmeasured terms. Neither Paul III, nor any of urged that Holy Writ is intended to teach men to goto 
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heaven, not how the heavens £0. At the same time, 


if must not be forgotten that, while there was as yet no 
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sufficient proof of the Copernican system, no objection 
was made to its being taught as an hypothesis which 
explained all phenomena in a simpler manner than the 
Ptolemaic, and might for all practical purposes be 
adopted by astronomers. What was objected to was 
the assertion that Copernicanism was in fact, true, 
“which appears to contradict Seripiure ”.~ Itis clear, 
moreover, tha e authors 6} é judgment them- 
selves did not consider it to be absolutely final and 
irreversible, for Cardi Glarmine, the most influen- 
tial member of the Sacred College, writing to Foscar- 
ini, after urging that he and Galileo should be content 
to show that their system explains all celestial phe- 
nomena—an unexceptional proposition, and one suffi- 
cient for all practical purposes—but should not ecate- 
gorically assert what seemed to contradict the Bible, 
thus continued: “I say that if a real proof be found 
that the sun is fixed and does not revolve round the 
earth, but the earth round the sun, then it will be 
necessary, very carefully, to proceed to the explana- 
tion of the passages of Scripture which appear to be 
contrary, and we should rather say that we have mis- 
understood these than pronounce that to be false 
which is demonstrated.” 

By this decree the work of Copernicus was for the 
first time prohibited, as well as the “Epitome” of 
Kepler, but in each instance only donec corrigatur, the 
corrections prescribed being such as were necessary to 
exhibit the Copernican system as an hypothesis, not as 
an established fact. We learn further that with per- 
mission these works might be read in their entirety, 
by “the learned and skilful in the science” (Remus 
to Kepler). Galileo seems, says von Gebler, to have 
treated the decree of the Inquisition pretty coolly, 
speaking with satisfaction of the trifling changes pre- 
scribed in the work of Copernicus. He left Rome, 
however, with the evident intention of violating the 
promise extracted from him, and, while he pursued 
unmolested his searches in other branches of science, 
he lost no opportunity of manifesting his contempt for 
the astronomical system which he had promised to 
embrace. Nevertheless, when in 1624 he again visited 
Rome, he met with what is rightly described as “a 
noble and generous reception”. The pope now reign- 
ing, Urban VIII, had, as Cardinal Barberini, been his 
friend and had opposed his condemnation in 1616. 
He conferred on his visitor a pension, to which as a 
foreigner in Rome Galileo had no claim, and which, 
says Brewster, must be regarded as an endowment.of 
Science itself. But to Galileo’s disappointment Urban 
would not annul the former judgment of the Inquisi- 
tion. After his return to Florence, Galileo set himself 
to compose the work which revived and aggravated 
all former animosities, namely a dialogue in which a 
Ptolemist is utterly routed and confounded by two 
Copernicans. This was published in 1632, and, being 

lainly inconsistent with his former promise, was taken 
by the Roman authorities as a direct challenge. He 
was therefore again cited before the Inquisition, and 
again failed to display the courage of his opinions, 
declaring that since his former trial in 1616 he had 
never held the Copernican theory. Such a declara- 
tion, naturally, was not taken very seriously, and in 
spite of it he was condemned as “vehemently sus- 
pected of heresy” to incarceration at the pleasure of 
the tribunal and to recite the Seven Penitential 
Psalms once a week for three years. 

Under the sentence of imprisonment Galileo re- 
mained till his death in 1642. It is, however, untrue 
to speak of him as in any proper sense a “ prisoner”’. 
As his Protestant biographer, von Gebler, tells us, 
“One glance at the truest historical source for the 
famous trial, would convince any one that Galileo 


nt altogether twenty-two days in the buildings of 
the Holy Office (i. e. the Inquisition), and even then 
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not in a prison cell with barred windows, but in the 
handsome and commodious apartment of an official 
of the Inquisition.”” For the rest, he was allowed to 
use as his places of confinement the houses of friends, 
always comfortable and usually luxurious. It is 
wholly untrue that he was—as is constantly stated— 
either tortured or blinded by his persecutors—though/ 
in 1637, five years before his death, he became totally 
blind—or that he was refused burial in consecrated 
ground. On the contrary, although the pope (Urban 
VIII) did not allow a monument to be erected over his 
tomb, he sent his special blessing to the dying man, 
who was interred not only in consecrated ground, but 
within the church of Santa Croce at Florence. Finally, 
the famous “ E pur si muove”, supposed to have been 
uttered by Galileo, as he rose from his knees after 
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renouncing the motion of the earth, is an acknowl- 
edged ‘fiction, of which no mention can be found 
till more than a century after his death, which took 
place 8 January, 1642, the year in which Newton 
was born. 

Such in brief is the history of this famous conflict 
between ecclesiastical authority and science, to which 
special theological importance has been attached in 
connexion with the question of papal infallibility. 
Can it be said that either Paul V or Urban VIII so 
committed himself to the doctrine of geocentricism as 
to impose it upon the Church as an article of faith, and 
so to teach as pope what is now acknowledged to be 
untrue? That both these pontiffs were convinced 
anti-Copernicans cannot be doubted, nor that they 
believed the Copernican system to be unscriptural and 
desired its suppression. The question is, however, 
whether either of them condemned the doctrine ex 
cathedra. This, it is clear, they never did. As tothe 
decree of 1616, we have seen that it was issued by the 
Congregation of the Index, which can raise no diffi- 
culty in regard of infallibility, this tribunal being ab- 
solutely incompetent to make a dogmatic _decree—f 

or is the case altered by the fae a e€ pope ap- 
proved the Congregation’s decision in forma communt, 
that is to say, to the extent needful for the purpose in- 
tended, namely to prohibit the circulation of writings 
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which were judged harmful. The pope and his as- 
sessors may have been wrong in such a judgment, but 
this does not alter the character of the pronounce- 
ment, or convert it into a decree ex cathedra. 

As to the second trial in 1633, this was concerned 
not so much with the doctrine as with the person of 
Galileo, and his manifest breach of contract in not ab- 
staining from the active propaganda of Copernican 
doctrines. The sentence, passed upon him in conse- 
quence, clearly implied a condemnation of Copernican- 
ism, but it made no formal decree on the subject, and 
did not receive the pope’s signature. Nor is this only 
an opinion of theologians; it is corroborated by 
writers whom none will accuse of any bias in favour of 
the papacy. Thus Professor Augustus De Morgan 
(Budget of Paradoxes) declares “It is clear that the 
absurdity was the act of the Italian Inquisition, for the 
private and personal pleasure of the pope—who knew 
that the course he took could not convict him as pope— 
and not of the body which calls itself the Church.” 
And yon Gebler (‘‘Galileo Galilei’’) : “ The Church never 
condemned it (the Copernican system) at all, for the 
Qualifiers of the Holy Office never mean the Church”. 
It may be added that Riccioli and other contempora- 
ries of Galileo were permitted, after 1616, to declare 
that no anti-Copernican definition had issued from the 
supreme pontiff. 

More vital at the present day is the question with 
which we commenced: “Does not the condemnation 
of Galileo prove the implacable opposition of the 
Church to scientific progress and enlightenment?” It 
may be replied with Cardinal Newman that this in- 
stance serves to prove the opposite, namely that the 
Church has not interfered with physical science, for 
Galileo’s case “is the one stock argument” (Apologia, 
c. v). So too Professor De Morgan acknowledges 
(‘Motion of the Earth” in “English Cyclopedia”): 
“The Papal power must upon the whole have been 
moderately used in matters of philosophy, if we ma 
judge by the great stress laid on this one case of Gali- 
leo. It is the standing proof that an authority which 
has lasted a thousand years was all the time occupied 
in checking the progress of thought.’””—So Dr. Whewell 
speaking of this same case says (History of the Induc- 
tive Sciences): “I would not be understood to assert 
the condemnation of new doctrines to be a general or 
characteristic practice of the Romish Church. Cer- 
tainly the intelligent and cultivated minds of Italy, 
and many of the most eminent of her ecclesiastics 
among them, have been the foremost in promoting and 
welcoming the progress of science, and there were 
found among the Italian ecclesiastics of Galileo’s time 
many of the earliest and most enlightened adherents 


of the Copernican system.” 

The literature concerning Galileo is abundant. In particular 
may be mentioned: Dre Morean, Motion of the Earth in English 
Cyclopedia; Ippm in Companion to the British Almanack, 1855; 
Ipem, Budget of Paradoxes (London, 1872); WHEWBELL, History 
of the Inductive Sciences (3d ed., London, 1857); Brewstxr, 
Martyrs of Science (London, 1877);. voN GEBLER, Galtleo Galiler 
und die rimische Curie (tr., London, 1879); Grisar, Galilet- 
studien (Ratisbon, 1882); CHouprn, Valeur des Décisions Doc- 
trinales et Disciplinaires (Paris, 1907); pp Jaucry, Le proces 
de Galilée, ete. (Paris, 1888); L’Eprnors, La question de Galilée 
(Paris, 1878); VACANDARD, Le proces de Galilée in Revue du clergé 
francais, 1 and 15 Oct., 1904; Warp in Dublin Review, April, 
July, 1871; The History of Galileo in The Month, Sept., Oct., 1867; 
GERARD, Galileo (Catholic Truth Society); Mt.uer, Galileo- 
Galilei (Rome, 1908); Ip, Galileo Galilei und das kopernikan- 
ische Weltsystem in Stimmen aus Maria-Laach, suppl. 101. 


JOHN GERARD. 


Galitzin, Exizanern, Princess, religious of the 
Sacred Heart; b. at St. Petersburg, 22 February, 
1797; d. in Louisiana, 8 December, 1843. Her father 
was Prince Alexis Andrevitch, her mother Countess 
Protasof, the friend and “second conscience” of Ma- 
dame Swetchine. When her mother abandoned the 
ereed of the Russian “Orthodox” Church and em- 
braced the Catholic Faith (a step to which the penalty 
of exile or death was still attached by Russian law), 
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Princess Elizabeth was roused to bitter hatred of the 
Catholic Church, and bound herself by oath never to 
change her religion. But after four years, the influ- 
ence of her mother’s consistency of life and the con- 
version of other members of the family induced her to 
examine the question, and finally she too made her 
submission. Her vocation followed soon after her 
conversion, and she left it to Father Rozaven to find 
for her “an austere order devoted to education”. 
His choice was the Society of the Sacred Heart. Eliz- 
abeth Galitzin received the habit at Metz, in 1826, her 
first vows were taken in Rome at the Trinita dei 
Monti, 1828, and her profession took place in Paris, 
1832. In 1834, she was named secretary general to 
the foundress, Blessed Madeleine Sophie Barat, and, in 
1839, was elected assistant general and named visitor 
a the convents of the Sacred Heart in the United 
tates. 

Mother Galitzin carried out her duties of assistant 
general and visitor in a characteristic spirit. Though 
burning with ardour to attain the best in all reli- 
gious perfection, her strict ideas of government, and 
the tendency to dissimulation, which autocratic na- 
tures sometimes reveal in the pursuit of their ends, 
prevented her from acquiring fully the spirit of the 
constitutions of her order. She made grave mistakes, 
but the Blessed foundress, always willing to make 
allowances for others, excused them and ever recog- 
nized that Mother Galitzin’s heart was true to the 
society. Conscious of the harm she had done in press- 
ing the matter of some changes in the constitutions, 
Mother Galitzin begged to be sent hack to the United 
States, to restore the original organization of the soci- 
ety. In the midst of an outbreak of yellow fever in 
Louisiana she nursed the sick with heroic devotedness, 
until she was herself struck down and died. 

Gauitzin, Vie d'une Religieuse du Sacré Caeur (Paris, 1869); 
er Life of Blessed Madeleine Sophie Barat (Roehampton. 

JANET STUART. 


Gall, Sant (GaLtus; in the most ancient manu- 
script he is called Gatto, GALLONUS, GALLUNUS, and 
sometimes also CaLLO, CHELLEH, GILIANUS, etc.). 
An Irishman by birth, he was one of the twelve disci- 
ples who accompanied St. Columbanus to Gaul, and 
established themselves with him at Luxeuil. Gall 
again followed his master, in 610, on his voyage on the 
Rhine to Bregenz; but he separated from him in 612, 
when Columbanus left for Italy; and he remained in 
Swabia, where, with several companions, he led the 
life of a hermit, in a desert to the west of Bregenz, near 
the source of the river Steinach. There, after his 
death, was erected an ‘‘ecclesia Sancti Galluni’”’ goy- 
erned by a “‘presbyter et pastor’. Before the middle 
of the eighth century this church became a real monas- 
tery, the first abbot of which was St. Otmar. The 
monastery was the property of the Diocese of Con- 
stance, and it was only in 818 that it obtained from 
the Emperor Louis the Pious the right to be numbered 
among the royal monasteries, and to enjoy the privilege 
of immunity. At last, in 854, it was freed from all 
obligation whatever towards the See of Constance, 
and henceforth was attached only by ties of canonical 
dependence. Called ‘‘Abbey of St. Gall”, not from 
the name of its founder and first abbot, but of the 
saint who had lived in this place and whose relics were 
honoured there, the monastery played an illustrious 
part in history for more than a thousand years. 

Apart from this authentic history, there exists an- 
other version or tradition furnished by the Lives of St. 
Gall, the most ancient of which does not antedate the 
end of the eighth century. A portion of the incidents 
related in these Lives is perhaps true; but another 
part is certainly legendary, and in formal contradiction 
to the most ancient charters of the abbey itself. Ac- 
cording to these biographies, Gall was ordained a 
priest in Ireland before his departure for the Continent, 
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therefore before 590. Having reached Bregenz with 


' Columbanus, he laboured in the country as a mission- 


ary, and actively combated the pagan superstitions. 
Prevented by illness from following Columbanus to 
Italy, he was placed under interdict by the displeased 
Columbanus, and in consequence could not celebrate 
Mass until several years later, after the death of his 
old master. Gall delivered from the demon by which 
she was possessed Fridiburga, the daughter of Cunzo 
and the thetrathed of Sigebert, King of the Franks; 
the latter, through gratitude, granted to the saint an 
estate near Arbon, which belonged to the royal treas- 
ury, that he might found a monastery there. Natur- 
ally the monastery was exempt from all dependence 
on the Bishop of Constance; moreover, Gall twice 
refused the episcopal see of that city, which was offered 
to him, and having been instrumental in securing the 
election of a secular cleric, the deacon John, the latter 
and his successors placed themselves in every way 
at the service of the abbey. Gall also declined the 
abbatial dignity of Luxeuil, which was offered him by 
the monks of the monastery after the death of St. 
Eustace. Shortly afterwards he died, at the age of 
ninety-five, at Arbon, during a visit; but his body was 
brought back to the monastery, and God revealed the 
sanctity of his servant by numerous miracles. His 
feast is celebrated on 16 October, the day ascribed to 
him in some very ancient martyrologies, while Adon, 
it is not known for what reason, makes it occur on 20 
February. The saint is ordinarily represented with a 
bear; for a legend, recorded in the Lives, relates that 
one night, at the command of the saint, one of these 
animals brought wood to feed the fire which Gall and 
his companions had kindled in the desert. 

The most ancient Life, of which only fragments 
have been discovered till the present date, but other- 
wise very important, has been remodelled and put in 
the better style of the ninth century by two monks 
of Reichenau: in 816-24 by the celebrated Wettinus, 
and about 833-34 by Walafrid Strabo, who also re- 
vised a book of the miracles of the saint, written some- 
what earlier by Gozbert the Younger, monk of St. 
Gall. In 850 an anonymous monk of the same abbey 
wrote, in verse. a Life which he published under the 
name of Walafrid; and others after him further cele- 
brated the holy patron in prose and verse. 

Vita 8S. Columbani, I, xx; Vite S. Galli tres antiquissime, ed. 
Kruscn, in Mon. Germ. Hist.: Script. rer. Merov., IV, 251-337; 
Vita metrica, ed. Dimmer, 1n Mon. Germ. Hist.: Poet. lat., II, 
428-73—for other ancient writings see Bibl. hag. lat., 3245-3258. 
See also Retrsera, Observationes ad vitam sancti Galli spectantes 
(Marburg, 1842); SickeL, St. Gallen unter den ersten Karolin- 
gern in Mittheilungen zur_vaterlindische Geschichte (St. Gall, 
1865), 1-21; Meyer von Kronav in Mittheilungen, etc., XIII 
oe 239-43; XVI (1877), 470-71; Eoui, Kurchengeschichte 

ler Schweiz (1893), 56-8; Hauck, Kirchengeschichte Deutsch- 
lands, 4th ed., I, 338-39; War 
quellen, 7th ed., I, 133-34; Kruscu, loc. cit., 229-51. For 
earlier literature see CHEVALINR, Bio-Bibl., 2d ed., 1641-1642. 
ALBERT PONCELOT. 


Gall, ApBry or Sarnz7, in Switzerland, Canton St. 
Gall, 30 miles S. E. of Constance; for many centuries 
one of the chief Benedictine abbeys in Europe; 
founded about 613, and named after Gallus, an Irish- 
man, the disciple and companion of St. Columbanus in 
his exile from Luxeuil. hen his master went on to 
Italy, Gallus remained in Switzerland, where he died 
about 646. A chapel was erected on the spot occupied 
by his cell, and a priest named Othmar was placed 
there by Charles Martel as custodian of the saint’s 
relics. Under his direction a monastery was built, 
many privileges and benefactions being bestowed 
upon it by Charles Martel and his son Pepin, who with 
Othmar as first abbot, are reckoned its principal 
founders. By Pepin’s persuasion Othmar substituted 
the Benedictine rule for that of St. Columbanus. He 
also founded the famous schools of St. Gall, and under 
him and his successors the arts, letters, and sciences 
were assiduously cultivated. The work of copying 
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manuscripts was undertaken at a very early date, and 
the nucleus of the famous library gathered together. 
The abbey gave hospitality to numerous Anglo-Saxon 
and Irish monks who came to copy manuscripts for 
their own monasteries. Two distinguished guests of 
the abbey were Peter and Romanus, chanters from 
Rome, sent by Pope Adrian I at Charlemagne’s re- 
quest to propagate the use of the Gregorian chant. 
Peter went on to Metz, where he established an im- 
portant chant-school, but Romanus, having fallen 
sick at St. Gall, stayed there with Charlemagne’s con- 
sent. To the copies of the Roman chant that he 
brought with him, he added the “ Romanian signs’’, 
the interpretation of which has since become a mat- 
ter of controversy, and the school he started at St. 
Gall, rivalling that of Metz, became one of the most 
frequented in Europe. 

The chief MSS. produced by it, still extant, are the 
“ Antiphonale Missarum”’ (no. 339), the “ Antiphonar- 
ium Sti. Gregorii’’? (no. 359), and Hartker’s “ Anti- 
phonarium”’ (nos. 390-391), the first and third of 
which have been reproduced in facsimile by the 
Solesmes fathers in their “ Paléographie Musicale’’. 
The other schools of the abbey—for the younger 
monks and for lay scholars attracted thither by the 
fame of the monastic professors—were founded as 
early as the ninth century, for the well-known, but 
unrealized plan of 820 provides separate accommoda- 
tion for both schools. The domestic history of the 
community during these centuries of consolidation 
was not altogether free from troubles. Even during 
the lifetime of Othmar, the monks had to defend them- 
selves against the bishops of Constance, who, having 
already secured jurisdiction over the neighbouring 
Abbey of Reichenau, refused to recognise the exemp- 
tion and other privileges of St. Gall. For many years 
the monks had to fight for their independence, but it 
was not until the time of Louis the Pious that their 
efforts were crowned with success and their rights 
confirmed. From that time up to the end of the 
tenth century was the golden age of the abbey, during 
which flourished many celebrated scholars—the three 
Notkers, Eckhard, Hartker and others. The decrees 
of the Council of Aachen (817) for the furtherance of 
discipline and the religious spirit were loyally carried 
into effect by Abbot Gotzbert (815-837), under whom 
the monks built a new and magnificent church and by 
whom also the library was greatly enlarged. He pur- 
chased many fresh MSS. and set his monks to multi- 
ply copies of them. His successor Grimald (841-872) 
carried on the work, and a catalogue drawn up in his 
time, still extant, shows the wide range of subjects 
represented. Over four hundred of the MSS. men- 
tioned in that catalogue are still at St. Gall. 

_During the abbacy of Engelbert II (924-933) an 
incursion of the Huns threatened the abbey, and most 
of the valuable books and MSS. were removed to 
Reichenau for safety, some never being returned. In 
937 a disastrous fire almost entirely destroyed the 
monastery, but the library fortunately escaped. The 
abbey and town were rebuilt and fortified, and 
throughout the eleventh and twelfth centuries St. 
Gall maintained its place in the front rank of monastic 
establishments. With the thirteenth century, how- 
ever, came a period of decline. Various causes con- 
tributed to this, one of them being the fact that the 
neighbouring feudal lords took to quartering them- 
selves and their retinues upon the abbey more often 
than was good for monastic discipline. The abbots 
also were frequently called upon to settle their quar- 
rels, and a spirit of worldliness thus crept into the 
cloister. About the same time the abbey and town 
became an independent principality, over which the 
abbots ruled as territorial sovereigns, taking rank as 
Princes of the Empire. Ulrich VI (1204-1220) was 
the first to hold that dignity. Records as to the 
library during this period are scanty. In the four- 
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teenth century Humanists were allowed to take away 
some of the rarest of the classical MSS. and in the 
sixteenth the abbey was raided by the Calvinists, who 
scattered many of the most valuable books. In 1530 
Abbot Diethelm inaugurated a restoration with such 
success that he has been called the third founder of 
St. Gall. The library was one of his chief cares and 
his successors zealously followed his good example. 
Through their efforts the monastic spirit, the schools 
and the studies all revived and attained to something 
of their former greatness. In 1602, when the Swiss 
congregation of the Order of St. Benedict was formed, 
the Abbey of St. Gall took precedence as the first 
house of the congregation, and many of its abbots 
subsequently held the office of president. 

A printing-press was started under Pius (1630- 
1674), which soon became one of the most important 
in Switzerland. In1712a great change came over the 
fortunes of the monastery. It was pillaged by the 
Swiss, who spared nothing. Most of the books and 
MSS. were carried off to Zurich, Berne and other 
places, and only a portion of them were afterwards 
restored to St. Gall. _The abbot of the time, Leodegar 
by name, was obliged for security to place his monas- 
tery under the protection of the townspeople whose 
ancestors had been serfs of the abbey, but who had, 
since the Reformation, thrown off the yoke of sub- 
jection. When these disturbances were over, a final 
attempt was made to revive the glories of the abbey. 
The monastery was rebuilt for the last time under 
Abbots Celestine II and Bede, but the resuscitation 
was short-lived. In 1798 the Swiss directory sup- 
pressed the ecclesiastical principality and secularized 
the abbey, and in 1805 its revenues were sequestrated. 
The monks took refuge in other houses of the congre- 
gation, the last abbot, Pancras Forster, dying in 1829 
at Muri. When the Diocese of Constance was sup- 
pressed in 1821, that portion of it in which St. Gall 
was situated was united to the Diocese of Coire, but in 
1846 a rearrangement made St. Gall a separate see, 
with the abbey church as its cathedral and a portion 
of the monastic buildings being assigned for the 
bishop’s residence. The church, rebuilt 1755-65 in 
the rococo style, contains some finely-carved choir- 
stalls and a beautiful wrought iron screen. The 
conventual buildings, besides the bishop’s palace, now 
accommodate also the cantonal offices and what re- 
mains of the library—about thirty thousand volumes 
and MSS. The town of St. Gall has a population of 
over 30,000 and is one of the principal manufacturing 
centres in Switzerland, muslin and cotton being its 
chief industries. 


MasiILuon, Annales O.S.B. (Paris, 1703-39); Ipmm, Acta SS. 
O.S.B. (Venice, 1733), II; Sre-Marrun, Gallia Christiana 
(Paris, 1731), V;_ ZimepiBAveER, Hist. Lit. O.S.B. (Augsburg, 
1754); Perrz, Mon. Germ. Hist.: Scriptores (Hanover, 1826), 
I; Yeprs, Corénica General, O.S.B. (Valladolid, 1609-21), II, 
Ill; WerpMann, Geschichte der Bibliothek von S. Gallen (St. 
Gall, 1841); Scuusicer, Die Sangerschule S, Gallens (Hinsie- 
deln, 1858); von Arx, Geschichte des Cantons S. Gallen; Wanrt- 
MANN, Urkundenbuch der Abtet S. Gallen, A.p. 700-1350 (Zurich, 
1863-82); Micnu, Dict. des Abbayes (Paris, 1856); Paléographie 
Musicale (Solesmes, 1889), I; Davin, Les Grandes Abbayes 
d'Occident (Bruges, 1908); Hocan, The Monastery and Library 
of St. Gallin Irish Eccl. Rec., XV (1894). 


G. Cyprian ALSTON. 


Galla, Satyr, a Roman widow of the sixth century; 
feast, 5 October. According to St. Gregory the Great 
(Dial. IV, ch. xiii) she was the daughter of the younger 
Symmachus, a learned and virtuous patrician of Rome, 
whom Theodorie had unjustly condemned to death 
(525). Becoming a widow before the end of the first 
year of her married life, she, still very young, founded 
a convent and hospital near St. Peter’s, there spent 
the remainder of her days in austerities and works of 
mercy, and ended her life with an edifying death. The 
letter of St. Fulgentius of Ruspe, “De statu vidu- 
arum”’, is supposed to have been addressed to her. Her 
church in Rome, near the Piazza Montanara, once 
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held a picture of Our Lady, which according to tradi- 
tion represents a vision vouchsafed to St. Galla. It is 
considered miraculous and was carried in procession in 
times of pestilence. It is now over the high altar of 
Santa Maria in Campitelli. 

Messenger (New York), XXXIX, 279; Dunpar in Dict. 
Christ. Biog.,s. v.; Acta SS., Oct., III, 147. 

Francis MprsHMan. 


Galla, Vicariate APOSTOLIC oF, embraces the 
territory of the Galla or Oromo tribes in Abyssinia. 
In its widest extent the vicariate lies between 34° 
and 44° long. E. of Greenwich, and 4° and 10° N. lat. 
The Oromo or Galla, doubtless slightly European in 
descent, came originally from the region of Healal, 
lying between the junction of the two Niles and the 
River Baro. Eventually, about the fifteenth century, 
they began to invade Abyssinia, where they soon be- 
came so powerful that they shared the power with the 
Negus of Ethiopia. The Galla are divided into two 
principal branches, the Borana or Western Galla, and 
the Barentouma or Eastern Galla, both of them sub- 
divided into numerous tribes. There exist among the 
Galla other important tribes, also genuine negro tribes 
and tribes of Mussulman origin. The vicariate dates 
from 4 May, 1846. The Capuchin, Right Rev. Gugli- 
elmo Massaia, was the first vicar Apostolic. He was 
born at Piova, province of Asti, Piedmont, 9 June, 
1809, and had been a member of the aforesaid order 
twenty-one years when he was consecrated Bishop of 
Cassia, 24 May, 1846, and sent to the Galla tribes. It 
was then very difficult to gain access into the interior 
of Africa; only after five years of incessantly renewed 
attempts and at the cost of great hardships and many 
perils was he able to reach te region of Galla Assan- 
dabo, 20 November, 1852. Having evangelized the 
districts of Goudrou, Lagamara, Limmou, Nonna, 
and Guera, this valiant apostle entered, 4 Oct., 1859, 
the Kingdom of Kaffa, where conversions were abun- 
dant. With apostolic foresight he provided the con- 
verted tribes with priests, so that when persecution 
obliged him to flee, Christianity did not disappear. 

In 1868 he was at Choa, where he laboured with suc- 
cess until 1879, and enjoyed the confidence of King 
Menelik, who made him his confidential counsellor 
and paid him great respect. In the interval the 
missions of Kaffa and Guera were administered by his 
coadjutor Bishop Felicissimo Coeccino, who died 26 
February, 1878. In 1879 Negus John of Abyssinia 
compelled his vassal Menelik to order Bishop Massaia, 
to return to Europe. The venerable prelate, who had 
already been banished seven times, and was now more 
broken by labour and sufferings than by age, handed 
over the government of the vicariate to his coadjutor 
Bishop Taurin Cahagne, since 14 Feb., 1875, titular 
Bishop of Adramittium. Bishop Massaia was created 
cardinal by Leo XIII, 10 Nov., 1884; he died 6 Aug., 
1889. He left valuable memoirs (see below), the 
publication of which was rewarded by the Italian 
government with the nomination to a high civil order, 
not accepted, however, by the venerable missionary. 
The mission of Harar was founded by Bishop Taurin, 
who from 1880 to 1899 sustained a glorious combat 
in this hot-bed of Islam and opened the way to the 
present quite prosperous mission. He has written a 
catechism and valuable works of Christian instruction 
in the Gallalanguage. His name is held in veneration 
throughout these regions. The vicariate now in- 
cludes the three great districts of Choa, Kaffa and 
Harar. There are 15 principal stations and an equal 
number of secondary ones. The Christians number 
more than 18,000. ‘The mission possesses a seminary 
for priests and a preparatory seminary. It maintains 
3 principal and 12 secondary schools, 3 dispensaries, 1 
leper-hospital, 1 printing house, and important agri- 
cultural works. The vicar Apostolic has mnder aes 
jurisdiction 125 European Capuchin missionaries from 
the province of Toulouse, France. There are also 8 
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native priests, 10 catechists, 35 seminarists, 17 Fran- 
ciscan Sisters (Calais), and 12 Fréres Gabriélistes 
(Bl. Louis-Marie Grignon de Montfort). 
Massata, I miei trentacinque anni di missione nell’ alta Etio- 
pia (illustrated ed., Milan, 1885-95), XII; abridged ed., In 
bissinia e fra i Galli (Florence, 1895); pe Saxvrac, Les Galla 
Paris, 1901); Missiones Catholice (Rome, 1907); GENTILE, 
ageseele det Galli (Asti, 1907); Analecta Ord. Cappuccinorum 
(1889), V, 291. 


ANDREAS JAROSSEAU. 
Gallagher, Joun. See Gounpurn, Diocese or. 


Gallagher, Nicnotas A. See Gatveston, Dio- 
CESE OF. 


Gallait, Louis, Flemish painter; born at Tournai, 
10 May, 1810; died in Brussels, 20 Nov., 1887. He 
produced melodramatic and sensational pictures, very 
much on the lines of those of Ary Scheffer, with a lean- 
ing towards the pathetic and emotional side. Gallait 
was, however, a more accomplished painter than 
Scheffer, with whom his works have frequently been 
compared. His colouring was superior, and his draw- 
ing more accurate, but the two men were possessed of 
similar devotional fervour, and poetic emotion of a 
sentimental type. Gallait was a youthful prodigy, 
and produced his first picture when ten years old, ob- 
taining an important local prize for it. One of his 
earliest performances was purchased by the municipal 
authorities of Tournai and presented to the Cathedral, 
and it was owing to the generosity of his own towns- 
people that he was enabled in 1835 to go to Paris and 
study under Hennequin. He became a member of 
the Institute of France, and honorary foreign Royal 
Academician. Several of his pictures were exhibited 
in London in 1862, and three at the Royal Academy 
in 1872, when he was residing at 51 Bedford Square. 
He painted in water-colours as well as in oil, and was 
made an honorary member of the Royal Institute. 


Contemporary references in The Athenaeum and various art 
magazines of 1887 and 1892. See also Art Journal, April, 1866. 
GEORGE CHARLES WILLIAMSON. 


Galland, Anroins, French Orientalist and numis- 
matist, b. at Rollot, near Montdidier, in Picardy, 
1646, d. at Paris, 1715. When he was four years old 
his father died leaving him in poverty, but through 
his diligence and industry he won protection which 
enabled him to pursue his studies at Noyon and later 
at Paris. He was already known as a scholar at the 
age of twenty-four, when de Nointel, the French am- 
bassador at Constantinople, took him to the East to 
study the faith of the Greeks, several articles of which 
were the subject of a controversy between Arnault and 
the Protestant minister Claude. In 1675 Galland 
accompanied Nointel to Jerusalem, and, in 1679 he 
was charged by Colbert, and, after his death by Lou- 
vois, with scientific researches in the Levant, with 
title of king’s antiquary. He profited by these jour- 
neys to become familiar with modern Greek, and to 
learn Turkish, Persian, and Arabic. In 1701 he was 
admitted to the Academy of Inscriptions and Medals, 
and in 1709 he was appointed to the chair of Arabic at 
the Collége de France. We are indebted to him for 
numerous letters, notes, observations and remarks on 
the coins and inscriptions of Greek and Latin antiq- 
uity, many of which have been inserted in Banduri’s 
“Bibliotheca nummaria’’. He collaborated in Her- 
belot’s ‘‘Bibliothéque Orientale”, which he brought 
to a conclusion after the death of its author. He is 
chiefly famous for his translation of the eastern tales, 
“The Arabian Nights” (Paris, 1704-08). This graceful 
though inaccurate translation, the first which had ap- 
peared in Europe until that time, brought great fame 
to its author. At his death he left many manu- 
scripts, a number of which have been published, e. g. 
“Tndian tales and fables of Pidpai and Lokman’’; the 
“History of the princes of the line of Tamerlane’’, 
translated from the work of the Persian historian 
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Abdel-rezzac; “Ottoman History’, translated from 
the Turkish of Naim Effendi; “History of Ghengis- 
Khan”’, from the Persian history of Nurkhoud; “Nu- 
mismatic Dictionary”’, etc. 

MicHaup, Biographie universelle; pe Bozn, Histoire de 
UV Académie royale des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, depuis son 
établissement, avec les éloges des Académiciens morts depuis son 
renouvellement (Paris, 1740); Maury, Les académies d’autrefois; 
ae académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres (Paris, 

A. Fournet. 


Gallandi, ANprEA, Oratorian and patristic scholar, 
b. at Venice, 7 December, 1709; d. there 12 January, 
1779, or 1780. Gallandi was descended from an an- 
cient French family. He pursued his theological and 
historical studies under such excellent teachers as the 
two Dominicans, Daniello Concina, a renowned moral- 
ist, and Bernardo de Rossi (de Rubeis), a noted his- 
torical scholar and theologian. With both of these 
instructors he kept up a warm friendship after he had 
joined the Oratory of St. Philip Neri. He established 
his reputation as a scholar by compiling the still valu- 
able work of reference: “Bibliotheca veterum patrum 
antiquorumque scriptorum ecclesiasticorum Grzco- 
Latina’’ (Venice, 1765-81, 14 vols.; 2nd ed., 1788). 
The work was dedicated to the Venetian Senate, but 
Gallandi did not live to see its completion. It is a 
collection of 380 ecclesiastical writers of the first seven 
centuries; its special merit is that instead of compiling 
important works already accessible in print, Gallandi 
gathered together the smaller and less known writings. 
Greek originals were printed in good type with Latin 
translations, and copious notes relative to the au- 
thors and their works were added. He also published 
a collection of the treatises of famous canonists (Cous- 
tant of Saint-Maur, the Ballerini, etc.) on the origin 
and development of canon law, which was entitled, 
“De vetustis canonum collectionibus dissertationum 
sylloge’’ (Venice, 1778, 1 vol. folio; Mainz, 1790, 2 
vols.). At his death Gallandi left the following work 
which has never been published: “Thesaurus antiqui- 
tatis ecclesiastice historico-apologetico-criticus com- 
plectens SS. patrum gesta et scripta doctissimorum 
virorum dissertationibus asserta et illustrata ac juxta 
seriem XII sec. digesta’’. 

Hurrer, Nomenclator, s. v.; Nouvelle biographie générale 
(Paris, 1858), XIX, 291. 

Parricius ScHLAGER. 


Galle, Diocese or (GALLENSIS), in Ceylon, created 
by Leo XIII 25 Aug., 1893, by detaching two civil 
provinces, the Southern (2146 sq. miles) and Saba- 
ragamuwa (1901 sq. miles), from the Archdiocese of 
Colombo. The total population is about 900,000, of 
whom 10,160 are (1909) Catholics. Besides a few 
Europeans and burghers of mixed descent, the popula- 
tion includes Singalese, Moors, and Tamils. There is 
a still greater religious diversity: Sivites, Parsees, 
Mohammedans, Protestants of various denominations, 
mostly, however, Buddhists of the Southern type. For 
these reasons the conversion of the non-Catholic popu- 
lation is difficult; the racial and religious differences 
affect seriously the instruction of the faithful, sparsely 
scattered over a large area. Leo XIII entrusted the 
new diocese to the Belgian Jesuits, and appointed as 
first bishop the Very Rev. Joseph Van Reeth, rector 
of the novitiate at Tronchiennes (Belgium). The 
bishop-elect (b. 6 Aug., 1843) was consecrated on 19 
March, 1895, in Antwerp, his native town. Accom- 
panied by three priests and one lay brother, he took 
possession of his see 9 Noy., 1895, since when progress 
has been slow but steady. The clergy comprises 22 
Jesuits and 5 secular priests (4 natives and 1 Euro- 
pean), residing in eleven centres, each having its 
church, mission-house, and school. The Catholic pop- 
ulation has been doubled. The number of confessions 
has risen from 6381 (1897) to 27,956 (1908), and that 
of Communions from 7196 to 48,000. In 1897 only 
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335 boys and 376 girlsattended the 14 Catholic schools, 
of which 9 had been opened that year; there are now 
(1909) some 2140 boys and 1009 girls in 39 schools. 
In 1901 was opened St. Aloysius’s College, under the 
Jesuit Fathers, with 300 pupils. Belgian Sisters of 
Charity of Jesus and Mary render praiseworthy help. 
They have a convent in Galle (1896) and one in Mat- 
ara (1908), while a third is being built at Kegalla. To 
the Galle convent is attached a room for lace-making, 
work from which won a gold medal at the St. Louis 
Exhibition (U. S. A.) in 1904. A similar institution 
has been started at Matara. 

Missions Belges dela Compagnie de Jésus (monthly, Brussels); 
Missiones Catholice (Rome, Propaganda, 1907). 

J. COOREMAN. 


Gallego, Juan Nicasio, priest and poet; b. at 
Zamora, Spain, 14 Dee., 1777; d. at Madrid, 9 Jan., 
1853; received his training at Salamanca; entering 
into Holy orders, he soon went to Madrid, where he 
was given a post in the royal palace, being made 
director of the royal pages. His feelings as a patriot 
and his love for pseudo-classicism very naturally 
led him to associate himself with the coterie about 
the poet Quintana. Imitating the latter’s metres, he 
surpassed him in perfection of form, but remains 
somewhat his inferior in respect of inspiration. It is 
by virtue of only seven odes and elegies that Gallego 
attained the high rank which he certainly occupies 
among Spanish poets. Of these the first was the ode, 
“A Ja defensa de Buenos Ayres” (1807), directed against 
the English, who, taking advantage of Spain’s naval 
weakness, and the uneasiness in the colonies, had 
seized for the moment the capital of the Argentine 
region. With intensified liberal tendencies, Gallego 
presented himself for election, and was returned a 
deputy to the Cortes. He had consistently opposed 
the French invaders of the Spanish soil, with both pen 
and voice, yet the despotic Ferdinand VII, after his 
return in 1814, imprisoned him because of his liberal- 
ism. During the second constitutional period, now 
free again, he was appointed Archdeacon of Valencia. 
The Royal Spanish Academy took him into its mem- 
bership, and made him its perpetual secretary. The 
most famous of the few compositions left by Gallego 
is the elegy “ El Dos de Mayo’’, which commemorates 
the events of 2 May, 1808, when the heroic and de- 
voted opposition presented to the French troops by 
three Spanish artillerymen, Ruiz, Daoiz and Velarte, 
led to the rising of the whole land against the Napo- 
leonic usurper. The effect of Gallego’s stirring strains 
upon his countrymen, urging them to resist unto the 
death, can hardly be exaggerated. Excellence of 
form characterizes this poem, as it does his elegy on 


the death of the Duchess of Frias. 
His poems are in the Biblioteca de autores esparioles, LXVII. 
Le pee Historia de la literatura espariola en el siglo 


J.D. M. Forp. 


Gallese. See CrvirA CasTELLANA, ORTH, AND 
GauLEsE, Diocese oF. 


Galletti, Prerro Lurct, Benedictine, historian and 
archeologist; b. at Rome in 1724; d. there, 13 Decem- 
ber, 1790. He was educated in Rome where he en- 
tered the Order of St. Benedict. While a monk in the 
Abbey of St. Paul Without the Walls, he made a col- 
lection of the numerous ancient inscriptions used in 
the pavement of the floor of the famous basilica or 
scattered among the cloister buildings and in the sur- 
rounding vineyards. These became soon the nucleus 
of a classified museum of Christian and Pagan inscrip- 
tions. Later on he became keeper of the archives and 
librarian of the Benedictines in Florence. Pius VI 
bestowed various benefices on him and made him 
titular Bishop of Cyrene. 

As a historian Galletti displayed great erudition and 
diligence. Some of his writings are still authoritative, 
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notably his collection of inscriptions and his works on 
the higher papal officials of the old Lateran Palace. 
His literary activities were directed to widely di- 
vergent periods and spheres of historical and ar- 
cheological research. On Roman antiquity he wrote: 
“Capena, municipio dei Romani’’ (Rome, 1756), and 
“Gabbio, antica citti di Sabina, scoperta ove era 
Torri’? (Rome, 1757). His two works “Del Vesta- 
rario della santa Romana chiesa’’ (Rome, 1758), and 
“Del Primicerio della S. Sede Apostolica e di altri 
Uffiziali Maggiori del Sacro Palazzo Lateranense’’ 
(Rome, 1776) deal with the early history of the Roman 
Curia. The latter work is especially thorough and 
important. Among his contributions to the history of 
the religious orders the following are notewarlty 
“ Lettera intorno la vera e sicura origine del ven. ordine 
di S. Girolamo’? (Rome, 1755), and “ Raggionamento 
dell’ origine e de’ primi tempi dell’abbadia Fiorentina’’ 
(Rome, 1773). e was the author of a biography of 
the bishops of Viterbo: “ Lettera a Giannantonio Ber- 
etta sopra alcuni vescovi di Viterbo’’ (Rome, 1759), 
and of Cardinal Passionei: “Memorie per servire alla 
storia della vita del card. Domenico Passionei’’ (Rome, 
1762). His work on the early churches of Rieti is of 
value for Christian archeology: “Memoria di tre an- 
tiche chiese di Riete, S. Michele Arcangelo, S. Agata 
alla Rocca, 8. Giacomo’’ (Rome, 1765). Finally, it is 
to Galletti that is due the first great collection of 
medieval inscriptions, treated as a source of historical 
information. His ‘“‘Inseriptiones Venetze infimi vi 
Rome exstantes”’ (Rome, 1757) was followed in the 
same series by the inscriptions found in Rome con- 
cerning Bologna, Rome itself (8 vols.), the March of 
Ancona, and Piedmont, in all seven volumes (1757— 
66). 

ee Nomenclator, s. v.;_Biographie wniverselle, 8s. v.; 
Paou, Le notizie spettanti a Mons. P. Luigi Galletti (Rome, 


1791). 
J. P. Kirscu. 


Gallia Christiana, a documentary catalogue or 
list, with brief historical notices, of all the dioceses and 
abbeys of France from the earliest times, also of their 
occupants. In 1621 Jean Chenu, an avocat at the 
Parlement of Paris, published a book entitled ‘‘Archi- 
episcoporum et episcoporum Gallie chronologica his- 
toria’’. Nearly a third of the bishops are missing, and 
the episcopal succession as given by Chenu was very 
incomplete. In 1626 Claude Robert, a priest of Lan- 
gres, published with the approbation of Baronius a 
“ Gallia Christiana”, in which he even entered a large 
number of churches outside of Gaul, and gave a short 
history of the metropolitan sees, cathedrals, and ab- 
beys. Two brothers de Sainte-Marthe, Scévole 
(1571-1650) and Louis (1571-1656), appointed royal 
historiographers of France in 1620, had assisted Chenu 
and Robert. At the Assembly of the Clergy in 1646 a 
number of prelates commissioned these brothers to 
compile a more definitive work. They died before the 
completion of their work, and it was issued in 1656 by 
the three sons of Seévole de Sainte-Marthe, Pierre 
(1618-90), himself historiographer of France, Abel 
(1620-71), theologian, and later general of the Oratory, 
and Nicolas-Charles (1623-62), prior of Claunay. On 
13 September, 1656, the Sainte-Marthe brothers were 
presented to the Assembly of the French Clergy, who 
had accepted the dedication of the work on condition 
that a passage suspected of Jansenism be suppressed. 
The work food. four volumes in folio, Ae first 
for the archdioceses, the second and third for the 
dioceses, and the fourth for the abbeys, all in alpha- 
betical order. The title was “Gallia Christiana, qua 
series omnium archiepiscoporum, episcoporum et ab- 
batum Francie vicinarumque ditionum ab origine 
ecclesiarum ad nostra tempora per quatuor tomos de- 
ducitur, et probatur ex antique fidei manuscriptis 
Vaticani, regum, principum, tabulariis omnium Gal- 
lie cathedralium et abbatiarum”. Such as it was, 
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the work | seteng se considerable value at the time, 
especially for the fullness of its lists and for the repro- 
duction of a large number of valuable manuscripts. 
The defects and omissions, however, were obvious. 
The Sainte-Marthe brothers themselves announced in 
their preface the early appearance of a second edition 
corrected and enlarged. As early as 1660 the Jesuit 
Jean Colomb published at Lyons the “ Noctes Blanca- 
landane”’, which contained certain additions to the 
work of the Sammarthani, as the brothers and their 
successors are often called. 

The edition promised by the Sainte-Marthe brothers 
did not appear. In 1710 the Assembly of the French 
Clergy offered four thousand livres to Denys de Sainte- 
Marthe (1650-1725), a Benedictine of Saint-Maur re- 
nowned for his polemics against the Abbé de Rancé on 
the subject of monastic studies, on condition that he 
should bring the revision of the “ Gallia Christiana” to 
a successful conclusion, that the first volume should 
appear at the end of four years, and that his congrega- 
tion should continue the undertaking after his death. 
In 1715 through his efforts the first volume appeared, 
devoted to the ecclesiastical provinces of Albi, Aix, 
Arles, Avignon, and Auch. In 1720 he produced the 
second volume, dealing with the provinces of Bourges 
and Bordeaux, and in 1725 the third, which treated 
of Cambrai, Cologne, and Embrun. After his death 
the Benedictines issued the fourth volume (1728) on 
Lyons, and the fifth volume (1731), on Mechlin and 
Mainz. 
controversies over the Bull “ Unigenitus’” Dom Félix 
Hodin and Dom Etienne Brice, who were preparing 
the later volumes of the “Gallia Christiana”, were 
expelled from the Abbey of Saint-Germain-des- 
Prés. They returned to Paris in 1739 and issued the 
sixth volume, dealing with Narbonne, also (1744) the 
seventh and eighth volumes on Paris and its suffragan 
sees. Pére Duplessis united his efforts with theirs and 
the ninth and tenth volumes, both on the province of 
Reims, appeared in 1751. The eleventh volume 
(1759) dealing with the province of Rouen was issued 
by Pére Pierre Henri and Dom Jacques Taschereau. 
In 1770 the twelfth volume on the provinces of Sens 
and Tarentaise appeared, and in 1785 the thirteenth 
on the provinces of Toulouse and Trier. At the out- 
break of the Revolution four volumes were lacking, 
Tours, Besancon, Utrecht, and Vienne. Barthélemy 
Hauréau published (1856, 1860, and 1865) for the 
provinces of Tours, Besangon, and Vienne, respec- 
tively, and according to the Benedictine method, the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth volumes of the 
“ Gallia Christiana”. The province of Utrecht alone 
has no place in this great collection, but this defect has 
been remedied in part by the “Bullarium Trajec- 
tense’”’, edited by Gisbert Brom and extending from 
the earliest times to 1378 (The Hague, 1891-96). The 
new “ Gallia Christiana”, of which Volumes I to V and 
XI and XIII were reprinted by Dom Piolin between 
1870 and 1877, and Volumes VI to IX and XII by the 
publisher H. Welter, places after each metropolitan 
see its suffragan sees, and after each see the abbeys be- 
longing to it. The documents, instead of encumber- 
ing the body of the articles, are inserted at the foot of 
each column under the title “Instrumenta”. This 
colossal work does great honour to the Benedictines 
and to the Sainte-Marthe family. “The name of 
Sainte-Marthe”, wrote Voltaire, “is one of those of 
which the country has most reason to be proud.” 

In 1774 the Abbé Hugues du Temps, vicar-gen- 
eral of Bordeaux, undertook in seven volumes an 
abridgment of the ‘‘Gallia”’, under the title “Le clergé 
de France”, of which only four volumes appeared. 
About 1867 the Abbé Fisquet undertook the publica- 
tion of an episcopal history of France (La France Pon- 
tificale), in which for the early period he should utilize 
the “‘Gallia’”’, at the same time bringing the history of 
each diocese down to modern times. Twenty-two 
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Between 1731 and 1740 on account of the 
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volumes appeared and then the work ceased. Some 
years ago Canon Albanés projected a complete revi- 
sion of the “Gallia Christiana”, each ecclesiastical 
province to forma volume. Albanés, who was one of 
the first scholars to search the Lateran and Vatican 


libraries, in his efforts to determine the initial years of 


some episcopal reigns, found occasionally either the 
acts of election or the Bulls of provision. He hoped 
in this way to remove certain supposititious bishops 
who had been introduced to fill gaps in the catalogues, 
but died in 1897 before the first volume appeared. 
Through the use of his notes and the efforts of 
Canon Chevalier three additional volumes of this 
“Gallia Christiana (novissima)”’, treating Arles, Aix, 
and Marseilles, have appeared at Montbéliard since 
1899. 


Dreux pu Rapier, Bibliothtque historique et critique du 
Poitou (Paris, 1754); Gallia Christiana, Vol. tv. Préface; Gallia 
Christiana (novissima) (Montbéliard, 1899), Préface to the Aix 
volume; DE LONGUEMARE, Une famiile d’auteurs aux seiziéme, 
cha-seplieme et dix-huitiéme siécles; les Sainte-Marthe (Paris, 
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Gallicanism.—This term is used to designate a 
certain group of religious opinions for some time pecul- 
iar to the Church of France, or Gallican Church, and 
the theological schools of that country. These opin- 
ions, in opposition to the ideas which were called in 
France ‘‘ Ultramontane”’, tended chiefly to a restraint 
of the pope’s authority in the Church in favour of that 
of the bishops and the temporal ruler. It is important, 
however, to remark at the outset that the warmest and 
most accredited partisans of Gallican ideas by no 
means contested the pope’s primacy in the Church, 
and never claimed for their ideas the force of 
articles of faith. They aimed only at making it clear 
that their way of regarding the authority of the pope 
seemed to them more in conformity with Holy Scrip- 
ture and tradition. At the same time, their theory 
did not, as they regarded it, transgress the limits of 
free opinions, which it is allowable for any theological 
school to choose for itself provided that the Catholic 
Symbol be duly accepted. 

GENERAL Norrions.—Nothing can better serve the 
purpose of eee an exposition at once exact and 
complete of the Gallican ideas than a summary of the 
famous Declaration of the Clergy of France of 1682. 
Here, for the first time, those ideas are organized into 
a system, and receive their official and definitive 
formula. Stripped of the arguments which accom- 
pany it, the doctrine of the Declaration reduces to the 
following four articles:— 

(1) St. Peter and the popes, his successors, and the 
Church itself have received dominion [puissance] from 
God only over things spiritual and such as concern 
salvation, and not over things temporal and civil. 
Hence kings and sovereigns are not by God’s com- 
mand subject to any ecclesiastical dominion in things 
temporal; they cannot be deposed, whether directly 
or indirectly, by the authority of the rulers of the 
Church; their subjects cannot be dispensed from that 
submission and obedience which they owe, or absolved 
from the oath of allegiance. 

(2) The plenitude of authority in things spiritual, 
which belongs to the Holy See and the successors of 
St. Peter, in no wise affects the permanence and im- 
movable strength of the decrees of the Council of 
Constance contained in the fourth and fifth sessions 
of that council, approved by the Holy See, confirmed 
by the practice of the whole Church and the Roman 
pontiff, and observed in all ages by the Gallican 
Church. That Church does not countenance the 
opinion of those who cast a slur on those decrees, or 
who lessen their force by saying that their authority 
is not well established, ihe they are not approved, or 
that they apply only to the period of the schism. 

(3) The exercise of this Apostolic authority [puzs- 
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sance] must also be regulated in accordance with the 
canons made by the Spirit of God and consecrated by 
the respect of the whole world. The rules, customs, 
and constitutions received within the kingdom and 
the Gallican Church must have their force and their 
effect, and the usages of our fathers remain inviolable, 
since the dignity of the Apostolic See itself demands 
that the laws and customs established by consent of 
that august see and of the Churches be constantly 
maintained. 

(4) Although the pope have the chief part in ques- 
tions of faith, and his decrees apply to all the Churches, 
and to each Church in particular, yet his judgment is 
not irreformable, at least pending the consent of the 
Church. 

According to the Gallican theory, then, the papal 
primacy was limited, first, by the temporal power of 
princes, which, by the Divine will, was inviolable; 
secondly by the authority of the general council and 
that of the bishops, who alone could, by their assent, 
give to his decrees that infallible authority which, 
of themselves, they lacked; lastly, by the canons and 
customs of particular Churches, which the pope was 
bound to take into account when he exercised his 
authority. 

But Gallicanism was more than pure speculation. 
It reacted from the domain of theory into that of 
facts. The bishopsand magistrates of France used it, 
the former as warrant for increased power in the 
government of dioceses, the latter to extend their 
jurisdiction so as to cover ecclesiastical affairs. More- 
over, there was an episcopal and political Gallicanism, 
and a parliamentary or judicial Gallicanism. The 
former lessened the doctrinal authority of the pope 
in favour of that of the bishops, to the degree marked 
by the Declaration of 1682; the latter, affecting the 
relations of the temporal and spiritual powers, tended 
to augment the rights of the State more and more, to 
the prejudice of those of the Church, on the grounds of 
what they called ‘‘ the Liberties of the Gallican Church” 
(Libertés de l Eglise Gallicane). 

These Liberties, which are enumerated in a collec- 
tion, or corpus, drawn up by the jurisconsults Guy 
Coquille and Pierre Pithou, were, according to the 
latter, eighty-three in number. Besides the four 
articles cited above, which were incorporated, the 
following may be noted as among the more important: 
The Kings of France had the right to assemble coun- 
cils in their dominions, and to make laws and regula- 
tions touching ecclesiastical matters. The pope’s 
legates could not be sent into France, or exercise their 
power within that kingdom, except at the king’s re- 
quest or with his consent. Bishops, even when com- 
manded by the pope, could not go out of the kingdom 
without the king’s consent. The royal officers could 
not be excommunicated for any act performed in the 
discharge of their official duties. The pope could not 
authorize the alienation of any landed estate of the 
Churches, or the diminishing of any foundations. 
His Bulls and Letters might not be executed without 
the Pareatis of the king or his officers. He could not 
issue dispensations to the prejudice of the laudable 
customs and statutes of the cathedral Churches. It 
was lawful to appeal from him to a future council, or 
to have recourse to the ‘‘appeal as from an abuse” 
(appel comme d’abus) against acts of the ecclesiastical 
power. 

Parliamentary Gallicanism, therefore, was of much 
wider scope than episcopal; indeed, it was often dis- 
avowed by the bishops of France, and about twenty of 
them condemned Pierre Pithou’s book when a new 
edition of it was published, in 1638, by the brothers 
Dupuy. 

ee AnD History.—The Declaration of 1682 
and the work of Pithou codified the principles of Galli- 
canism, but did not create them. We have to inquire, 
then, how there came to be formed in the bosom of the 
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Church of France a body of doctrines and practices 

which tended to isolate it, and to impress upon it a 

pec. somewhat exceptional in the Catholic 
ody. Gallicans have held that the reason of this 

phenoumenon is to be found in the very origin and 
istory of Gallicanism. 

For the more moderate among them, Gallican ideas 
and liberties were simply privileges—concessions 
made by the popes, who had been quite willing to 
divest themselves of a part of their authority in favour 
of the bishops or kings or France. It was thus that 
the latter could lawfully stretch their powers in eccle- 
siastical matters beyond the normal limits. This idea 
made its appearance as early as the reign of Philip the 
Fair, in some of the protests of that monarch against 
the policy of Boniface VIII. In the view of some 
partisans of the theory, the popes had always thought 
fit to show especial consideration for the ancient cus- 
toms of the Gallican Church, which in every age had 
distinguished itself by its exactitude in the preserva- 
tion of the Faith and the maintenance of ecclesiastical 
discipline. Others, again, assigned a more precise 
date to the granting of these concessions, referring 
their origin to the period of the earliest Carlovingians, 
and explaining them somewhat differently. The 
said that the popes had found it impossible to recall 
to their allegiance and to due respect for ecclesiastical 
discipline the Frankish lords who had possessed them- 
selves of episcopal sees; that these lords, insensible to 
censures and anathemas, rude and untaught, recog- 
nized no authority but that of force; and that the 
popes had, therefore, granted to Carloman, Pepin, and 
Charles the Great a spiritual authority which they 
were to exercise only under papal control. It was this 
authority that the Kings of France, successors of these 
princes, had inherited. This theory comes into col- 
lision with difficulties so serious as to have caused its 
rejection as well by the majority of Gallicans as by 
their Ultramontane adversaries. The former by no 
means admitted that the Liberties were privileges, 
since a privilege can be revoked by him who has 
granted it; and, as they regarded the matter, these 
Liberties could not be touched by any pope. More- 
over, they added, the Kings of France have at times 
received from the popes certain clearly defined privi- 
leges; these privileges have never been confounded 
with the Gallican Liberties. As a matter of fact, 
historians could have told them, the privileges ac- 
corded by popes to the King of France in the course of 
centuries are known from the texts, of which an au- 
thentic collection could be compiled, and. there is 
nothing in them resembling the Liberties in question. 
Again, why should not these Gallican Liberties have 
been transmitted to the German Emperors as well, 
since they, too, were the heirs of Pepin and Charle- 
magne? Besides, the Ultramontanes pointed out, 
there are some privileges which the pope himself could 
not grant. Is it conceivable that a pope should allow 
any group of bishops the privilege of calling his infalli- 
bility in question, putting his doctrinal decisions upon 
trial, to be accepted or rejected?—or grant any kings 
the privilege of placing his primacy under tutelage by 
suppressing or curtailing his liberty of communication 
with the faithful in a certain territory? 

Most of its partisans regarded Gallicanism rather as 
a revival of the most ancient traditions of Christianity, 
a persistence of the common law, which law, according 
to some (Pithou, Quesnel), was made up of the con- 
ciliar decrees of the earliest centuries or, according to 
others (Marca, Bossuet), of canons of the general and 
local councils, and the decretals, ancient and modern, 
which were received in France or conformable to their 
usage. “Of all Christian countries’, says Fleury, 
“France has been the most careful to conserve the 
liberty of her Church and oppose the novelties intro- 
duced by Ultramontane canonists’’. The Liberties 
were so called, because the innovations constituted 
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conditions of servitude with which the popes had bur- 
dened the Church, and their legality resulted from the 
fact that the extension given by the popes to their own 
pronaty was founded not upon Divine institution, but 
upon the false Decretals. If we are to credit these 
authors, what the Gallicans maintained in 1682 was 
not a collection of novelties, but a body of beliefs as 
old as the Church, the discipline of the first centuries. 
The Church of France had upheld and practised them 
at all times; the Church Universal had believed and 
practised them of old, until about the tenth century; 
St. Louis had supported, but not created, them by the 
Pragmatic Sanction; the Council of Constance had 
taught them with the pope’s approbation. Gallican 
ideas, then, must have had no other origin than that of 
Christian dogma and ecclesiastical discipline. It is 
for history to tell us what these assertions of the Galli- 
can theorists were worth. 

To the .similarity of the historical vicissitudes 
through which they passed, their common political 
allegiance, and the early appearance of a national 
sentiment, the Churches of France owed it that they 
very soon formed an individual, compact, and homo- 
geneous body. From the end of the fourth century 
the popes themselves recognized this solidarity. It 
was to the “Gallican’’ bishops that Pope Damasus— 
as M. Babut seems to have demonstrated recently 
—addressed the most ancient decretal which has 
been preserved to our times. Two centuries later, St. 
Gregory the Great pointed out the Gallican Church to 
his envoy Augustine, the Apostle of England, as one of 
those whose customs he might accept as of equal 
stability with those of the Roman Church or of any 
other whatsoever. But already—if we are to believe 
the young historian just mentioned—a Council of 
Turin, at which bishops of the Gauls assisted, had 

iven the first manifestation of Gallican sentiment. 
iia isrtonately for M. Babut’s thesis, all the signifi- 
cance which he attaches to this council depends upon 
the date, 417, ascribed to it by him, on the mere 
strength of a personal conjecture, in opposition to the 
most competent historians. Besides, it is not at all 
plain how a council of the Province of Milan is to be 
taken as representing the ideas of the Gallican 
‘Church. 

In truth, that Church, during the Merovingian 
period, testifies the same deference to the Holy See as 
‘do all the others. Ordinary questions of discipline 
are in the ordinary course settled in councils, often 
held with the assent of the kings, but on great occa- 
sions—at the Councils of Epaone (517), of Vaison 
(529), of Valence (529), of Orleans (538), of Tours 
(567)—the bishops do not fail to declare that they are 
acting under the impulse of the Holy See, or defer to 


‘its admonitions; they take pride in the epprokenien 


of the pope; they cause his name to be read aloud in 
the churches, just as is done in Italy and in Africa; 
they cite his decretals as a source of ecclesiastical law; 
they show indignation at the mere idea that any- 
one should fail in consideration for them. Bishops 
condemned in councils—like Salonius of Embrun, 
Sagitarius of Gap, Contumeliosus of Riez—have no 
difficulty in appealing to the pope, who, after exami- 
nation, either confirms or rectifies the sentence pro- 
nounced against them. 

The accession of the Carlovingian dynasty is 
marked by a splendid act of homage paid in France to 
the power of the papacy: before assuming the title 
of king, Pepin makes a point of securing the assent of 
Pope Zachary. Without wishing to exaggerate the sig- 
nificance of this act, the bearing of which the Gallicans 
have done every thing to minimize, one may be per- 
mitted to see in it the evidence that, even before 
‘Gregory VII, public opinion in France was not hostile 
to tha. intervention of the pope in political affairs. 
From that time on, the advances of the Roman pri- 
macy find no serious opponents in France before 
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Hinemar, the famous Archbishop of Reims, in whom 
some have been willing to see the very founder of 
Gallicanism. It is true that with him there already 
appears the idea that the pope must limit his activity 
to ecclesiastical matters, and not intrude in those per- 
taining to the State, which concern kings only; that 
his supremacy is bound to respect the prescriptions of 
the ancient canons and the privileges of the Churches; 
that his decretals must not be placed upon the same 
footing as the canons of the councils. But it appears 
that we should see here the expression of passing feel- 
ings, inspired by the particular circumstances, much 
rather than a deliberate opinion maturely conceived 
and conscious of its own meaning. The proof of this 
is in the fact that Hincmar himself, when his claims 
to the metropolitan dignity are not in question, con- 
demns very sharply, though at the risk of self-contra- 
diction, the opinion of those who think that the king is 
subject only to God, and he makes it his boast to “ fol- 
low the Roman Church, whose teachings’’, he says, 
quoting the famous words of Innocent I, “are imposed 
upon all men’’. His attitude, at any rate, stands out 
as an isolated accident; the Council of Troyes (867) 
proclaims that no bishop can be deposed without 
reference to the Holy See, and the Council of Douzy 
(871), although held under the influence of Hinemar, 
condemns the Bishop of Laon only under reserve of 
the rights of the pope. 

With the first Capets the secular relations between 
the pope and the Gallican Church appeared to be 
momentarily strained. At the Councils of Saint- 
Basle de Verzy (991) and of Chelles (c. 993), in the 
discourses of Arnoul, Bishop of Orleans, in the letters 
of Gerbert, afterwards Pope Sylvester II, sentiments 
of violent hostility to the Holy See are manifested, 
and an evident determination to elude the authority 
in matters of discipline which had until then been 
recognized as belonging to it. But the papacy at 
that period, given over to the tyranny of Crescentius 
and other local barons, was undergoing a melancholy 
obscuration. When it regained its independence, its 
old authority in France came back to it; the work of 
the Councils of Saint-Basle and of Chelles was undone; 
princes like Hugh Capet, bishops like Gerbert, held no 
attitude but that of submission. It has been said that 
during the early Capetian period the pope was more 
powerful in France than he had ever been. Under 
Gregory VII the pope’s legates traversed France from 
north to south, they convoked and presided over num- 
erous councils, and, in spite of sporadic and incoherent 
acts of resistance, they deposed bishops and excom- 
municated princes just as in Germany and Spain. 

In the following two centuries Gallicanism is even 
yet unborn; the pontifical power attains its apogee in 
France as elsewhere; St. Bernard, then the standard- 
bearer of the University of Paris, and St. Thomas out- 
line the theory of that power, and their opinion is that 
of the school in accepting the attitude of Gregory VII 
and his successors in regard to delinquent princes, 
St. Louis, of whom it has been sought to make a 
patron of the Gallican system, is still ignorant of it— 
for the fact is now established that the Pragmatic 
Sanction, long attributed to him, was a wholesale 
fabrication put together (about 1445) in the purlieus 
of the Royal Chancellery of Charles VII to lend coun- 
tenance to the Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges. 

At the opening of the fourteenth century, however, 
the conflict between Philip the Fair and Boniface 
VIII brings out the first ghmmerings of the Gallican 
ideas. That king does not confine himself to main- 
taining that, as poerele) he is sole and independent 
master of his temporalities; he haughtily proclaims 
that, in virtue of the concession made by the pope, 
with the assent of a general council, to Charlemagne 
and his successors, he has the right to dispose of 
vacant ecclesiastical benefices. With the consent 
of the nobility, the Third Estate, and a great part of 
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the clergy, he appeals in the matter from Boniface 
VIII to a future general council—the implication 
being that the council is superior to the pope. The 
same ideas and others still more hostile to the Hol 
See reappear in the struggle of Fratricelles and Louis 
of Bavaria against John XXII; they are expressed by 
the pens of William Occam, of John of Jandun, and 
of Marsilius of Padua, professors in the University of 
Paris. Among other things, they deny the Divine 
origin of the papal primacy, and subject the exercise 
of it to the good pleasure of the temporal ruler. Fol- 
lowing the pope, the University of Paris condemned 
these views; but for all that they did not entirely dis- 
appear from the memory, or from the disputations, of 
the schools, for the principal work of Marsilius, “ De- 
fensor Pacis”, was translated into French in 1375, 
probably by a professor of the University of Paris. 
The Great Schism reawakened them suddenly. The 
idea of a council naturally suggested itself as a means 
of terminating that melancholy rending asunder of 
Christendom. Upon that idea was soon grafted the 
“conciliary theory”, which sets the council above the 
pope, making it the sole representative of the Church, 
the sole organ of infallibility. Timidly sketched by 
two professors of the University of Paris, Conrad of 
Gelnhausen and Henry of Langenstein, this theory 
was completed and noisily interpreted to the public by 
Pierre d’Ailly and Gerson. At the same time the 
clergy of France, disgusted with Benedict XIII, took 
upon itself to withdraw from his obedience. It was in 
the assembly which voted on this measure (1398) that 
for the first time there was any question of bringing 
back the Church of France to its ancient liberties and 
customs—of giving its prelates once more the right 
of conferring and disposing of benefices. The same 
idea comes into the foreground in the claims put for- 
ward in 1406 by another assembly of the French 
clergy; to win the votes of the assembly, certain 
orators cited the example of what was happening in 
England. M. Haller has concluded from this that 
these so-called Ancient Liberties were of English 
origin, that the Gallican Church really borrowed them 
from its neighbour, only imagining them to be a 
revival of its own past. This opinion does not seem 
well founded. The precedents cited by M. Haller go 
back to the parliament held at Carlisle in 1307, at 
which date the tendencies of reaction against papal 
reservations had already manifested themselves in the 
assemblies convoked by Philip the Fair in 1302 and 
1303. The most that we can admit is, that the same 
ideas received parallel development from both sides 
of the channel. 

Together with the restoration of the “Ancient 
Liberties” the assembly of the clergy in 1406 intended 
to maintain the superiority of the council to the pope, 
and the fallibility of the latter. However widely they 
may have been accepted at the time, these were only 
individual opinions or opinions of a school, when the 
Council of Constance came to give them the sanction 
of its high authority. In its fourth and fifth sessions 
it declared that the council represented the Church, 
that every person, no matter of what dignity, even the 
pope, was bound to obey it in what concerned the ex- 
tirpation of the schism and the reform of the Church; 
that even the pope, if he resisted obstinately, might 
be constrained by process of law to obey it in the 
above-mentioned points. This was the birth or, if we 
prefer to call it so, the legitimation of Gallicanism. 
So far we had encountered in the history of the Galli- 
can Church recriminations of malcontent bishops, or 
a violent gesture of some prince discomforted in his 
avaricious designs; but these were only fits of resent- 
ment or ill humor, accidents with no attendant conse- 
quences; this time the provisions made against exer- 
cise of the pontifical authority took to themselves a 
body and found a fulerum. Gallicanism has im- 
planted itself in the minds of men as anational doctrine 
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and it only remains to apply it in practice. This is to 
be the work of the Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges. In 
that instrument the clergy of France inserted the 
articles of Constance repeated at Basle, and upon that 
warrant assumed authority to regulate the collation 
of benefices and the temporal administration of the 
Churches on the sole basis of the common law, under 
the king’s patronage, and independently of the pope’s 
action. From Eugene IV to Leo X the popes did not 
cease to protest against the Pragmatic Sanction, until 
it was replaced by the Concordat of 1516. But, if its 
provisions disappeared from the laws of France, the 
principles it embodied for a time none the less con- 
tinued to inspire the schools of theology and parlia- 
mentary jurisprudence. Those principles even ap- 
peared at the Council of Trent, where the ambassadors, 
theologians, and bishops of France repeatedly cham- 
pioned them, notably when the questions for decision 
were as to whether episcopal jurisdiction comes 
immediately from God or through the pope, whether 
or not the council ought to ask confirmation of its 
decrees from the sovereign pontiff, ete. Then again, 
it was in the name of the Liberties of the Gallican 
Church that a part of the clergy and the Parlemen- 
taires opposed the publication of that same council; 
and the crown decided to detach from it and publish 
what seemed good, in the form of ordinances ema- 
nating from the royal authority. 

Nevertheless, towards the end of the sixteenth 
century, the reaction against the Protestant denial of 
all authority to the pope and, above all, the triumph 
of the League had enfeebled Gallican convictions in 
the minds of the clergy, if not of the parliament. 
But the assassination of Henry IV, which was ex- 
ploited to move public opinion against Ultramontan- 
ism, and the activity of Edmond Richer, syndic of the 
Sorbonne, brought about, at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, a strong revival of Gallicanism, 
which was thenceforward to continue gaining in 
strength from day to day. In 1663 the Sorbonne 
solemnly declared that it admitted no authority of 
the pope over the king’s temporal dominion, nor his 
superiority to a general council, nor infallibility apart 
from the Church’s consent. In 1682 matters were 
much worse. Louis XIV having decided to extend to 
all the Churches of his kingdom the régale, or right of 
receiving the revenue of vacant sees, and of conferring 
the sees themselves at his pleasure, Pope Innocent XI 
strongly opposed the king’s designs. Irritated by this 
resistance, the king assembled the clergy of France 
and, on 19 March, 1682, the thirty-six prelates and 
thirty-four deputies of the second order who con- 
stituted that assembly adopted the four articles 
recited above and transmitted them to all the other 
bishops and archbishops of France. Three days later 
the king commanded the registration of the articles. 
in all the schools and faculties of theology; no one 
could even be admitted to degrees in theoloey without. 
having maintained this doctrine in one of his theses, 
and it was forbidden to write anything against them. 
The Sorbonne, however, yielded to the ordinance of 
registration only after a spirited resistance. Pope 
Innocent XI testified his displeasure by the Rescript 
of 11 April, 1682, in which he voided and annulled all 
that the assembly had done in regard to the régale, as 
well as all the consequences of that action; he also 
refused Bulls to all members of the assembly who were 
proposed for vacant bishoprics. In like manner his 
successor Alexander VIII, by a Constitution dated 4 
August, 1690, quashed as detrimental to the Holy See 
the proceedings both in the matter of the régale and 
in that of the declaration on the ecclesiastical power 
and jurisdiction, which had been prejudicial to the 
clerical estate and order. The bidhone designate to 
whom Bulls had been refused received them at length, 
in 1693, only after addressing to Pope Innocent XII a 
letter in which they disavowed everything that had 
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_been decreed in that assembly in regard to the eccle- 


siastical power and the pontifical authority. The king 
himself wrote to the pope (14 September, 1693) to 
announce that a royal order had been issued against 
the execution of the edict of 23 March, 1682. In spite 
of these disavowals, the Declaration of 1682 remained 
thenceforward the living symbol of Gallicanism, pro- 
fessed by the great majority of the French clergy, 
obligatorily defended in the faculties of theology, 
schools, and seminaries, guarded from the lukewarm- 
ness of French theologians and the attacks of foreigners 
by the inquisitorial vigilance of the French parlia- 
ments, which never failed to condemn to suppression 
every work that seemed hostile to the principles of the 
Declaration. 

From France Gallicanism spread, about the middle 
of the eighteenth century, into the Low Countries, 
thanks to the works of the jurisconsult Van-Espen. 
Under the pseudonym of Febronius, Hontheim intro- 
duced it into Germany, where it took the forms of 
Febronianism and Josephism. The Council of Pistoia 
(1786) even tried to acclimatize it in Italy. But its 
diffusion was sharply arrested by the Revolution, 
which took away its chief support by overturning the 
thrones of kings. Against the Revolution that drove 
them out and wrecked their sees, nothing was left to 
the bishops of France but to link themselves closely 
with the Holy See. After the Concordat of 1801—it- 
self the most dazzling manifestation of the pope’s 
supreme power—French Governments made some 
pretence of reviving, in the Organic Articles, the 
“Ancient Gallican Liberties” and the obligation of 
teaching the articles of 1682, but ecclesiastical Galli- 
canism was never again resuscitated except in the 
form of a vague mistrust of Rome. On the fall of 
Napoleon and the Bourbons, the work of Lamennais, of 
“JT, Avenir’ and other publications devoted to Roman 
ideas, the influence of Dom Guéranger, and the effects 
of religious teaching ever increasingly deprived it of 
its partisans. When the Vatican Council opened, in 
1869, it had in France only timid defenders. When 
that council declared that the pope has in the Church 
the plenitude of jurisdiction in matters of faith, morals, 
discipline, and administration, that his decisions ex 
cathedré are of themselves, and without the assent of 
the Church, infallible and irreformable, it dealt Galli- 
canism a mortal blow. Three of the four articles were 
directly condemned. As to the remaining one, the 
first, the council made no specific declaration; but an 
important indication of the Catholic doctrine was 
given in the condemnation fulminated by Pius 1X 
against the 24th proposition of the Syllabus, in which 
it was asserted that the Church cannot have recourse 
to force and is without any temporal authority, direct 
or indirect. Leo XIII shed more direct light upon 
the question in his Encyclical ‘‘Immortale Dei” (12 
November, 1885), where we read: ‘‘God has appor- 
tioned the government of the human race between 


two powers, the ecclesiastical and the civil, the former - 


set over things divine, the latter over things human. 
Each is restricted within limits which are perfectly 
determined and defined in conformity with its own 
nature and specialaim. There is therefore, as it were, 
a circumscribed sphere in which each exercises its 
functions jure proprio’. And in the Encyclical “‘Sa- 
pientie Christiane’? (10 January, 1890), the same 
pontiff adds: ‘The Church and the State have each its 
own power, and neither of the two powers is subject 
to the other.” 

Stricken to death, as a free opinion, by the Council 
of the Vatican, Gallicanism could survive only as a 
heresy; the Old Catholics have endeavoured to keep 
it alive under this form. Judging by the paucity of 
the adherents whom they have recruited—daily be- 
coming fewer—in Germany and Switzerland, it seems 
very evident that the historical evolution of these 
ideas has reached its completion. 
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CriticaL Examrnation.—The principal force of 
Gallicanism always was that which it drew from the 
external circumstances in which it arose and grew up: 
the difficulties of the Church, torn by schism; the 
encroachments of the civil authorities; political tur- 
moil; the interested support of the kings of France. 
None the less does it seek to establish its own right 
to exist, and to legitimize its attitude towards the 
theories of the schools. There is no denying that it 
has had in its service a long succession of theologians 
and jurists who did much to assure its success. At 
the beginning, its first advocates were Pierre d’Ailly 
and Gerson, whose somewhat daring theories, reflecting 
the then prevalent disorder of ideas, were to triumph 
in the Council of Constance. In the sixteenth century 
Almain and Major make but a poor figure in contrast 
with Torquemada and Cajetan, the leading theorists 
of pontifical primacy. Butin the seventeenth century 
the Gallican doctrine takes its revenge with Richer 
and Launoy, who throw as much passion as science 
into their efforts to shake the work of Bellarmine, the 
most solid edifice ever raised in defence of the Church’s 
constitution and the papal supremacy. Pithou, Du- 
puy, and Marca edited texts or disinterred from ar- 
chives the judicial monuments best calculated to 
support parliamentary Gallicanism. After 1682 the 
attack and defence of Gallicanism were concentrated 
almost entirely upon the four Articles. Whilst Charlas, 
in his anonymous treatise on the Liberties of the 
Catholic Church, d’Aguirre, in his ‘‘Auctoritas in- 
fallibilis et summa sancti Petri’, Rocaberti, in his 
treatise ‘‘ De Romani pontificis auctoritate’’, Sfondrato, 
in his “‘Gallia vindicata’’, dealt severe blows at the 
doctrine of the Declaration, Alexander Natalis and 
Ellies Dupin searched ecclesiastical history for titles 
on which to support it. Bossuet carried on the de- 
fence at once on the ground of theology and of history. 
In his “‘ Defensio declarationis”’, which was not to see 
the light of day until 1730, he discharged his task 
with equal scientific power and moderation. Again, 
Gallicanism was ably combatted in the works of 
Muzzarelli, Bianchi, and Ballerini, and upheld in 
those of Durand de Maillane, La Luzerne, Maret, 
and Déllinger. But the strife is prolonged beyond its 
interest; except for the bearing of some few arguments 
on either side, nothing that is altogether new, afver all, 
is adduced for or against, and it may be said that with 
Bossuet’s work Gallicanism had reached its full 
development, sustained its sharpest assaults, and 
exhibited its most efficient means of defence. - 

Those means are well known. For the absolute 
independence of the civil power, affirmed in the 
first Article, Gallicans drew their argument from the 
proposition that the theory of indirect power, accepted 
by Bellarmine, is easily reducible to that of direct 
power, which he did not accept. That theory was a 
novelty introduced into the Church by Gregory VII; 
until his time the Christian peoples and the popes had 
suffered injustice from princes without asserting for 
themselves the right to revolt or to excommunicate. 
As for the superiority of councils over popes, as based 
upon the decrees of the Council of Constance, the 
Gallicans essayed to defend it chiefly by appealing to 
the testimony of history which, according to them, 
shows that general councils have never been de- 
ning on the popes, but had been considered the 

ighest authority for the settlement of doctrinal dis- 

utes or the establishment of disciplinary regulations. 

he third Article was supported by the same argu- 
ments or upon the declarations of the popes. It is 
true that that Article made respect for the canons a 
matter rather of high propriety than of obligation for 
the Holy See. Besides, the canons alleged were 
among those that had been established with the 
consent of the pope and of the Churches, the plenitude 
of the pontifical jurisdiction was therefore safeguarded 
and Bossuet pointed out that this article had called 
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forth hardly any protests from the adversaries of 
Gallicanism. It was not so with the fourth Article, 
which implied a negation of papal infallibility. Rest- 
ing chiefly on history, the whole Gallican argument 
reduced to the position that the Doctors of the Church 
—St. Cyprian, St. Augustine, St. Basil, St. Thomas, 
and the rest—had not known pontifical infallibility ; 
that pronouncements emanating from the Holy See 
had been submitted to examination by councils; that 
popes—Liberius, Honorius, Zosimus, and others—had 
promulgated erroneous dogmatic decisions. Only the 
line of popes, the Apostolic See, was infallible; but 
each pope, taken individually, was liable to error. 
This is not the place to discuss the force of this line 
of argument, or set forth the replies which it elicited; 
such an enquiry will more appropriately form part of 
the article devoted to the primacy of the Roman See. 
Without involving ourselves in technical develop- 
ments, however, we may call attention to the weak- 
ness, of the Scriptural scaffolding upon which Gallican- 
ism supported its fabric. Not only was it opposed by 
the luminous clearness of Christ’s words—‘‘Thou art 
Peter, and upon this rock will I build My Church”’; 
“T have prayed for thee, Peter, that thy faith fail 
not . . . confirm thy brethren’’—but it finds noth- 
ing in Scripture which could warrant the doctrine of 
the supremacy of council or the distinction between 
the line of popes and the individuals—the Sedes and 
the Sedens. Supposing there were any doubt of 
Christ’s having promised infallibility to Peter, it is 
perfectly certain that He did not promise it to the 
council, or to the See of Rome, neither of which is 
named in the Gospel. ; 
The pretension implied in Gallicanism—that only 
the schools and the churches of France possessed the 
truth as to the pope’s authority, that they had been 
better able than any others to defend themselves 
against the encroachments of Rome—was insulting 
to the sovereign pontiff and invidious to the other 
churches. It does not belong to one part of the 
Church to decide what council is cecumenical, and 
what is not. By what right was this honour refused 
in France to the Councils of Florence (1439) and the 
Lateran (1513), and accorded to that of Constance? 
Why, above all, should we attribute to the decision of 
this council, which was only a temporary expedient 
to escape from a deadlock, the force of a general 
principle, a dogmatic decree? And moreover, at the 
time when these decisions were taken, the council 
presented neither the character, nor the conditions, 
nor the authority of a general synod; it is not clear 
that among the majority of the members there was 
present any intention of formulating a dogmatic 
definition, nor is it proved that the approbation given 
by Martin V to some of the decrees extended to these. 
Another characteristic which is apt to diminish one’s 
respect for Gallican ideas is their appearance of having 
been too much influenced, originally and evolutionally, 
by interested motives. Suggested by theologians 
who were under bonds to the emperors, accepted as an 
expedient to restore the unity of the Church, they 
had never been more loudly proclaimed than in the 
course of the conflicts which arose between popes and 
kings, and then always for the advantage of the latter. 
In truth they savoured too much of a courtly bias. 
“The Gallican Liberties’, Joseph de Maistre has said, 
‘are but a fatal compact signed by the Church of 
France, in virtue of which she submitted to the out- 
rages of the Parliament on condition of being allowed 
to pass them, on to the sovereign pontiff”. The 
history of the assembly of 1682 is not such as to give 
the lie to this severe judgment.. It was a Gallican— 
no other than Baillet—who wrote: ‘The bishops who 
served Philip the Fair were upright in heart and 
seemed to be actuated by a genuine, if somewhat too 
vehement, zeal for the rights of the Crown; whereas 
among those whose advice Louis XIV followed there 
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were some who, under pretext of the public welfare, 
only sought to avenge themselves, by oblique and 
devious methods, on those whom they regarded as the 
censors of their conduct and their sentiments.” 

Even apart from every other consideration, the 
practical consequences to which Gallicanism led, and 
the way in which the State turned it to account 
should suffice to wean Catholics from it forever. It 
was Gallicanism which allowed the Jansenists con- 
demned by popes to elude their sentences on the plea 


that these had not received the assent of the whole — 


episcopate. It was in the name of Gallicanism that 
the kings of France impeded the publication of the 
pope’s instructions, and forbade the bishops to hold 
provincial councils or to write against Jansenism—or, 
at any rate, to publish charges without endorsement 
of the chancellor. Bossuet himself, prevented from 
publishing a charge against Richard Simon, was 
forced to complain that they wished “to put all the 


bishops under the yoke in the essential matter of their . 


ministry, which is the Faith”. Alleging the Liberties 
of the Gallican Church, the French Parliaments ad- 
mitted appels comme d’abus against bishops who were 
guilty of condemning Jansenism, or of admitting into 
their Breviaries the Office of St. Gregory, sanctioned 
by Rome; and on the same general principle they 
caused pastoral letters to be burned by the common 
executioner, or condemned to imprisonment or exile 
priests whose only crime was that of refusing the 
sacraments and Christian burial to Jansenists in re- 
volt against the most solemn pronouncements of the 
Holy See. Thanks to these “Liberties”, the jurisdic- 
tion and the discipline of the Church were almost 
entirely in the hands of the civil power, and Fénelon 
gave a fair idea of them when he wrote in one of his 
letters: “In practice the king is more our head than 


the pope, in France—Liberties against the pope, . 


servitude in relation to the king—The king’s authority 
over the Church devolves upon the lay judges—The 
laity dominate the bishops”. And Fénelon had not 
seen the Constituent Assembly of 1790 assume, from 
Gallican principles, authority to demolish completely 
the Constitution of the Church of France. For there 
is not one article of that melancholy Constitution that 
did not find its inspiration in the writings of Gallican 
jurists and theologians. We may be excused the 
task of here entering into any lengthy proof of this; 
indeed the responsibility which Gallicanism has to 
bear in the sight of history and of Catholic doctrine is 
already only too heavy. 
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Gallican Rite, THe.—This subject will be treated 
under the following six heads: I. History and Origin; 
II. MSS. and Other Sources; III. The Liturgical 
Year; IV. The Divine Office; V. The Mass; VI. The 
Occasional Services. 

I. History anp Orie1n.—The name Gallican Rite 
is given to the rite which prevailed in Gaul from the 
earliest times of which we have any information until 
about the middle or end of the vs ie century. There 
is no information before the fifth century and very 
little then; and throughout the whole period there was, 
to judge by existing documents and descriptions, so 
much diversity that, though the general outlines of 
the rite were of the same pattern, the name must not 
be taken to imply more than a very moderate amount 
of homogeneity. The Rite of Spain, fairly widely 
used from the fifth century to the end of the eleventh, 
and still lingering on as an archeological survival in 
chapels at Toledo and Salamanca, was so nearly allied 
to the Gallican Rite that the term Hispano Gallican 
_ is often applied to the two. But this Spanish Moza- 

rabic Rite has, like the allied Celtic, enough of an inde- 
pendent history to require separate treatment, so that, 
though it will be necessary to allude to both by way of 
illustration, this article will be devoted primarily to 
the rite once used in what is now France. Of the 
origin of the Gallican Rite there are three principal 
theories, between two of which the controversy is not 
yet settled. These may be termed (1) the Ephesine, 
(2) the Ambrosian, and (3) the Roman theories. 

(1) The first has been already mentioned under 
AmBrosiAN Rite and Cexric Ritz. This theory, 
which was first put forward by Sir W. Palmer in his 
“Origines Liturgice”’, was once very popular among 
Anglicans. According to it the Gallican Rite was re- 
ferred to an original brought to Lyons from Ephesus 
by St. Pothinus and St. Ireneus, who had received it 
through St. Polycarp from St. John the Divine. The 
idea originated partly in a statement in the eighth- 

century tract in Cott. MS. Nero A. II in the British 
Museum, which refers the Gallican Divine Office (Cur- 
sus Gallorum) to such an origin, and partly in a state- 
ment of Colman at the Synod of Whitby (664) respect- 
ing the Johannine origin of the Celtic Easter. The 
Cottonian tract is of little or no historical value; 
Colman’s notion was disproved at the time by St. 
Wilfrid; and the Ephesine theory has now been given 
up by all serious liturgiologists. Mgr Duchesne, in his 
“Origines du culte chrétien”, has finally disposed of 
the possibility of so complicated a rite as the Gallican 
having so early an origin as the second century. 

(2) The second theory is that which Duchesne 
puts forward in the place of the Ephesine. He holds 
that Milan, not Lyons, was the principal centre of 
Gallican development. He lays great stress on the 
incontestable importance of Milan and the Church of 
Milan in the late fourth century, and conjectures that 
a liturgy of Oriental origin, introduced perhaps by the 
Cappadocian Auxentius, Bishop of Milan from 355 to 
374, spread from that centre to Gaul, Spain, and 
Britain. He points out that “the Gallican Liturgy, 

. in the features which distinguish it from the Roman, 
betrays all the characteristics of the Eastern liturgies,” 
and that “some of its formularies are to be found 
word for word in the Greek texts which were in use 
in the churches of the Syro-Byzantine Rite either in 
the fourth century or somewhat later”’, and infers from 
this that “the Gallican Liturgy is an Oriental liturgy, 
introduced into the West towards the middle of the 
fourth century’’. He does not, however, note that 
in certain other important peculiarities the Gallican 
Liturgy agrees with the Roman where the latter 
differs from the Oriental. Controverting the third or 
Roman theory of origin, he ray some stress upon the 
fact that Pope St. Innocent I (416) in his letter to 
Decentius of Gubbio oe of usages which Mgr 
Duchesne recognizes as Gallican (e. g. the position of 
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the Diptychs and the Pax), as “foreign importations” 
and did not recognize in them the ancient usage of 
his own Church, and he thinks it hard to explain why 
the African Church should have accepted the Roman 
reforms, while St. Ambrose, himself a Roman, refused 
them. He assumes that the Ambrosian Rite is not 
really Roman, but Gallican, much Romanized at a 
later period, and that the Gubbio variations of which 
St. Innocent complained were borrowed from Milan. 

(3) The third theory is perhaps rather complicated 
to state without danger of misrepresentation, and 
has not been so definitely stated as the other two by 
any one writer. It is held in parts by Probst, Father 
Lucas, the Milanese liturgiologists, and many others 
whose opinion is of weight. In order to state it clearly 
it will be necessary to point out first certain details 
in which all the Latin or Western rites agree with one 
another in differing from the Eastern, and in this we 
speak only of the Mass, which is of far more impor- 
tance than either the Divine Office or the occasional 
services in determining origins. The Eastern Eucha- 
ristic offices of whatever rite are marked by the in- 
variability of the priest’s part. There are, it is true, 
alternative anaphoras which are used either ad libitum, 
as in the Syro-Jacobite Rite, or on certain days, as 
in Byzantine and East Syrian, but they are complete 
in themselves and do not contain passages appro- 
priate to the day. The lections of course vary with 
the day in all rites, and varying antiphons, troparia, 
etc., are sung by the choir; but the priest’s part re- 
mains fixed. In the Western rites, whether Hispano- 
Gallican, Ambrosian, or Roman, a very large propor- 
tion of the priest’s part varies according to the day, 
and, as will be seen by the analysis of its Mass in this 
article, these variations are so numerous in the Galli- 
can Rite that the fixed part even of the Prayer of 
Consecration is strangely little. Certain of the varying 
prayers of the Hispano-Gallican Rite have a tendency 
to fall into couples, a Bidding Prayer, or invitation to 
pray, sometimes of considerable length and often 
partaking of the nature of a homily, addressed to the 
congregation, and a collect embodying the suggestions 
of the Bidding Prayer, addressed to God. These 
Bidding Prayers have survived in the Roman Rite of 
to-day in the Good Friday intercessory prayers, and 
they occur in a form borrowed later from the Gallican, 
in the ordination services, but in general the invitation 
to prayer is reduced to its lowest terms in the word 
Oremus. Another Western peculiarity is in the form 
of the recital of the Institution. The principal East- 
ern liturgies follow St. Paul’s words in I Cor., xi, 23- 
25, and date the Institution by the betrayal, év 77 
vuxtl, 7 mapedldoro (in the night in which He was be- 
trayed), and of the less important anaphoras, most 
either use the same expression or paraphrase it. The 
Western liturgies date from the Passion, Qui pridie 

am pateretur, for which, though of course the fact is 
ound there, there is no verbal Scriptural warrant. 
The Mozarabic of to-day uses the Pauline words, and 
no Gallican Recital of the Institution remains in full; 
but in both the prayer that follows is called (with 
alternative nomenclature in the Gallican) Post- 
Pridie and the catchwords ‘‘Qui pridie”’ come at the 
end of the Post-Sanctus in the Gallican Masses, so 
that it is clear that this form existed in both. These 
variations from the Eastern usages are of an early 
date, and it is inferred from them, and from other 
considerations more historical than liturgical, that a 
liturgy with these peculiarities was the common prop- 
erty of Gaul, Spain, and Italy. Whether, as is most 
likely, it originated in Rome and spread thence to the 
countries under direct Roman influence, or whether 
it originated elsewhere and was adopted by Rome, 
there is no means of knowing. The adoption must 
have play when liturgies were in rather a fluid 
state. The Gallicans may have carried to an extreme 
the changes begun at Rome, and may have retained 
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some archaic features (now often mistaken for Orien- 
talisms) which had been later dropped by Rome. At 
some period in the fourth century—it has been con- 
jectured that it was in the papacy of St. Damasus 
(366-84)—reforms were made at Rome, the position 
of the Great Intercession and of the Pax were altered, 
the latter, perhaps because the form of the dismissal 
of the catechumens was disused, and the distinction 
between the missa catechumenorum and the missa 
fidelium was no longer needed, and therefore the want 
was felt of a position with some meaning to it for the 
sign of Christian unity, and the long and diffuse prayers 
were made into the short and crisp collects of the 
Roman type. It was perhaps then that the variable 
Post-Sanctus and Post-Pridie were altered into a fixed 
Canon of a type similar to the Roman Canon of to- 
day, though perhaps this Canon began with the clause 
which now reads ‘‘Quam oblationem”’, but according 
to the pseudo-Ambrosian tract ‘“‘De Sacramentis” 
once read ‘‘Fac nobis hane oblationem”’. This may 
have been introduced by a short variable Post-Sanc- 
tus. This reform, possibly through the influence of 
St. Ambrose, was adopted at Milan, but not in Gaul and 
Spain. At a still later period changes were again 
made at Rome. They have been principally attrib- 
uted to St. Leo (440-61), St. Gelasius (492-96), and 
St. Gregory (590-604), but the share that these popes 
had in the reforms is not definitely known, though 
three varying sacramentaries have been called by 
their respective names. These later reforms were not 
adopted at Milan, which retained the books of the first 
reform, which are now known as Ambrosian. 

Hence it may be seen that, roughly speaking, the 
Western or Latin Liturgy went through three phases, 
which may be called for want of better names the 
Gallican, the Ambrosian, and the Roman stages. 
The holders of the theory no doubt recognize quite 
clearly that the line of demarcation between these 
stages is rather a vague one, and that the alterations 
were in many respects gradual. Of the three theories 
of origin the Ephesine may be dismissed as practically 
disproved. To both of the other two the same objec- 
tion may be urged, that they are largely founded on 
conjecture and on the critical examination of docu- 
ments of a much later date than the periods to which 
the conjectures relate. But at present there is little 
else to go upon. It may be well to mention also a 
theory put forward by Mr. W.C. Bishop in the ‘‘Church 
Quarterly” for July, 1908, to the effect that the Galli- 
ean Liturgy was not introduced into Gaul from any- 
where, but was the original liturgy of that country, 
apparently invented and developed there. He speaks 
of an original independence of Rome (of course liturgi- 
cally only) followed by later borrowings. This does 
not seem to exclude the idea that Rome and the West 
may have had the germ of the Western Rite in com- 
mon. Again the theory is conjectural and is only 
very slightly stated in the article. 

The later history of the Gallican Rite until the 
time of its abolition as a separate rite is obscure. In 
Spain there was a definite centre in Toledo, whose in- 
fluence was felt over the whole peninsula, even after 
the coming of the Moors. Hence it was that the 
Spanish Rite was much more regulated than the 
Gallican, and Toledo at times, though not very success- 
fully, tried to give liturgical laws even to Gaul, though 
probably only to the Visigothie part of it. In the 
greater part of France there was liturgical anarchy. 
There was no capital to give laws to the whole coun- 
try, and the rite developed there variously in various 
places, so that among the scanty fragments of the 
service-books that remain there is a marked absence 
of verbal uniformity, though the main outlines of the 
services are of the same type. Several councils 
attempted to regulate matters a little, but only for 
certain provinces. Among these were the Councils of 
Vannes (465), Agde (506), Vaison (529), Tours (567), 
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Auxerre (578), and the two Councils of Macon (581, 
623). But all along there went on a certain process 
of Romanizing, due to the constant applications to 
the Holy See for advice, and there is also another 
complication in the probable introduction during the 
seventh century, through the Columbanian mission- 
aries, of elements of Irish origin. The changes towards 
the Roman Rite happened rather gradually during the 
course of the late seventh and eighth century, and seem 
synchronous with the rise of the Maires du Palais, and 
their development into kings of France. Nearly all 
the Gallican books of the later Merovingian period, 
which are all that are left, contain many Roman ele- 
ments. In some cases there is reason to suppose that 
the Roman Canon was first introduced into an other- 
wise Gallican Mass, but the so-called Gelasian Sacra- 
mentary, the principal MS. of which is attributed to 
the Abbey of St-Denis and to the early eighth century, 
is an avowedly Roman book, though containing 
Gallican additions and adaptations. And the same 
may be said of what is left of the undoubtedly Frank- 
ish book known as the ‘‘Missale Francorum” of the 
same date. Mgr Duchesne attributes a good deal of 
this eighth-century Romanizing tendency to St. Boni- 
face, though he shows that it had begun before his 
day. The Roman Liturgy was adopted at Metz in 
the time of St. Chrodegang (742-66). The Roman 
chant was introduced about 760, and by a decree of 
Pepin, quoted in Charlemagne’s ‘“‘Admonitio Gene- 
ralis” in 789, the Gallican chant was abolished in its 
favour. Pope Adrian I between 784 and 791 sent to 
Charlemagne at his own request a copy of what was 
considered to be the Sacramentary of St. Gregory, 
but which certainly represented the Roman use of the 
end of the eighth century. This book, which was far 
from complete, was edited and supplemented by the 
addition of a large amount of matter derived from the 
Gallican books and from the Roman book known as 
the Gelasian Sacramentary, which had been gradually 
supplanting the Gallican. It is probable that the 
editor was Charlemagne’s principal liturgical adviser, 
the Englishman Alcuin. Copies were distributed 
throughout Charlemagne’s empire, and this “‘compo- 
site liturgy’’, as Mgr Duchesne says, ‘‘from its source 
in the Imperial chapel spread throughout all the 
churches of the Frankish Empire and at length, find- 
ing its way to Rome gradually supplanted there the 
ancient use”. More than half a century later, when 
Charles the Bald wished to see what the ancient 
Gallican Rite had been like, it was necessary to import 
Spanish priests to celebrate it in his presence. 

It should be noted that the name Gallican has also 
been applied to two other uses: (1) a French use 
introduced by the Normans into Apulia and Sicily. 
This was only a variant of the Roman Rite. (2) The 
reformed Breviaries of the French dioceses inthe 
seventeenth to mid-nineteenth centuries. These have 
nothing to do with the ancient Gallican Rite. 

II. MSS. anp OrnER Sourcres.—There are no MSS. 
of the Gallican Rite earlier than the latter part of the 
seventh century, though the descriptions in the letters 
of St. Germanus of Paris (555-76) take one back an- 
other century. The MSS. are:— 

(1) The Reichenau Fragments (Carlsruhe, 253), 
deseribed (no. 8) in Delisle’s “‘Mémoire sur d’anciens 
Sacramentaires.’’—These were discovered by Mone in 
1850 in a palimpsest MS. from the Abbey of Reichenau 
in the library of Carlsruhe. The MS., which is late 
seventh century, had belonged to John II, Bishop of 
Constance (760-81). It contains eleven Masses of 
purely Gallican type, one of which is in honour of St. 
Germanus of Auxerre, but the others do not specify 
any festival. One Mass, except the Post-Pridie, 
which is in prose, is entirely in hexameter verse. 
Mone published them with a facsimile in his ‘‘ Latein- 
ische und Griechische Messen aus dem zweiten bis 
sechsten Jahrhundert ’’(Frankfort, 1850). They were 
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reprinted in Migne’s ‘“Patrologia Latina” (Vol. 
CXXXVIII), and by Neale and Forbes in ‘‘The 
Ancient Liturgy of the Gallican Church” (Burntis- 
land, 1855-67). 

(2) The Peyron, Mai, and Bunsen Fragments.—Of 
these disjointed palimpsest leaves, those of Mai and 
Peyron were found in the Ambrosian Library at 
Milan, and those of Bunsen at St. Gall. Peyron’s 
were printed in his ‘‘M. T. Ciceronis Orationum Frag- 
menta inedita” (Stuttgart, 1824), Mai’s in his ‘‘Serip- 
torum Veterum Vaticana Collectio’, and Bunsen’s in 
his ‘‘Analecta Ante-Niceana”’. All these were re- 
Laan by C. E. Hammond: Peyron’s and Bunsen’s in 

is ‘‘Ancient Liturgy of Antioch’ (Oxford, 1879), 
and Mai’s in his ‘‘ Ancient Liturgies’? (Oxford, 1878). 
The last are also in Migne’s “ Patrologia Latina”’ with 
Mone’s Reichenau fragments, The Peyron fragment 
contains part of what looks like a Lenten Contestatio 
(Preface) with other prayers of Gallican type. The 
Bunsen fragment contains part of a Mass for the Dead 
(Post-Sanctus, Post-Pridie) and several pairs of 
Bidding Prayers and collects, the former having the 
title ‘‘Exhortatio” or ‘‘Exhortatio Matutina”’. The 
Mai fragments begin with part of a Bidding Prayer 
and contain a fragment of a Contestatio, with that 
title, and fragments of other prayers, two of which 
have the title ‘‘Post Nomina”’, and two others which 
seem to be prayers ‘‘Ad Pacem”’. 

(3) The Missale Gothicum (Vatican, Queen Chris- 
tina MSS. 317).—Described by Delisle, No.3. AMS. 
of the end of the seventh century, which once belonged 
tothe Petau Library. The name is due to a fifteenth- 
century note at the beginning of the book, and hence 
it has been attributed by Tomasi and Mabillon to 
Narbonne, which was in the Visigothic Kingdom. 
Mgr. Duchesne, judging by the inclusion of Masses for 
the feasts of St. Symphorian and St. Léger (d. 680), 
attributes it to Autun. The Masses are numbered, 
the MS. beginning with Christmas Eve, which is 
numbered ‘‘III’”’. Probably there were once two 
Advent Masses, as in the ‘‘Missale Gallicanum’’. 
There are eighty-one numbered sections, of which the 
last is the first prayer of ‘‘ Missa Romensif cottidiana’”’, 
with which the MS. breaks off. The details of the 
Masses in this book are given in the section of the 
present article on the liturgical year. The Masses are 
all Gallican as to order, but many of the actual prayers 
are Roman. The ‘Missale Gothicum” has been 
printed by Tommasi (Codices Sacramentorum, Rome, 
1680), Mabillon (De Liturgia Gallicand, Paris, 1685), 
Muratori (Liturgia Romana Vetus, Venice, 1748), 
Neale and Forbes (op. cit.), and in Migne’s “‘ Patrolo- 
gia Latina” (Vol. LXXII). 

(4) Missale Gallicanum Vetus (Vatican. Palat. 493). 
—Described by Delisle, No. 5. The MS., which is of 
the end of the seventh, or the early part of the eighth, 
century is only afragment. It begins with a Mass for 
the feast of St. Germanus of Auxerre (9 Oct.), after 
which come prayers for the Blessing of Virgins and 
Widows, two Advent Masses, the Christmas Eve 
Mass, the Expositio and Traditio Symboli, and other 
ceremonies preparatory to Baptism; the Maundy 
Thursday, Good Friday and Easter Sunday ceremonies 
and the baptismal service, Masses for the Sundays 
after Easter,up to the Rogation Mass, where the MS. 
breaks off. The Masses, as in the “‘Gothicum’’, are 
Gallican in order with many Roman prayers. The 
Good Friday prayers are, with a few verbal variations, 
exactly those of the Roman Missal. The MS. has 
been printed by Tommasi, Mabillon, Muratori, and 
Neale and Forbes (op. cit.), and in Vol. LX XII of 
Migne’s ‘‘Patrologia Latina.” 

(5) The Luaeuil Lectionary (Paris, Bibl. Nat., 
9427).—This MS., which is of the seventh centu 
was discovered by Mabillon in the Abbey of teal, 
but from its containing among its very few saints’ 
days the feast of St. Genevieve, Dom Morin (Revue 
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Bénédictine, 1893) attributes it to Paris. It contains 
the Prophetical Lessons, Epistles, and Gospels for the 
year from Christmas Eve onwards (for the details 
of which see the section of this article on the liturgical 
year). At the end are the lessons of a few special 
Masses, for the burial of a bishop, for the dedication of 
a ‘church, when a bishop preaches, “‘et plebs decimas 
reddat”’, when a deacon is ordained, when a priest is 
blessed, ‘‘in profectione itineris’, and ‘‘lectiones 
cotidiane”’. This Lectionary is purely Gallican with 
no apparent Roman influence. The MS. has not been 
printed in its entirety, but Mabillon in ‘‘De Liturgia 
Gallicana” gives the references to all the lessons and 
the beginnings and endings of the text. 

(6) The Letters of St. Germanus of Paris ——These 
were printed by Marténe (De Antiquis Ecclesie 
Ritibus, Bassano, 1788) from a MS. at Autun, and are 
given also in Vol. LXXII of Migne’s “Patrologia 
Latina”. There appears to be no reason to doubt that 
they are genuine. They contain mystical interpreta- 
tions of the ceremonies of the Mass and of other ser- 
vices. Mgr. Duchesne says of the descriptions, on 
which the interpretations are based, that ‘‘We may 
reconstruct from the letters a kind of Ordo Gallicanus”’. 
(See section of this article on the Mass.) 

Much side light is thrown on the Gallican Rite by 
the Celtic books:(see Cettic Rive), especially by the 
Stowe and Bobbio Missals. The latter has been 
called Gallican and attributed to the Province of 
Besangon, but it is now held to be Irish in a much 
Romanized form, though of Continental provenance, 
being quite probably from the originally Irish monas- 
tery of Bobbio, where Mabillon found it. A com- 
parison with the Ambrosian books (see AMBROSIAN 
Liturey AND RiTs&) may also be of service, while most 
lacune in our knowledge of the Gallican Rite may 
reasonably be conjecturally filled up from the Mozara- 
bie books, which even in their present form are those 
of substantially the same rite. There are also litur- 
gical allusions in certain early writers: St. Hilary of 
Poitiers, St. Sulpicius Severus (d. about 400), St. 
Ceesarius of Arles (d. about 542), and especially St. 
Gregory of Tours (d. 595), and some information may 
be gathered from the decrees of the Gallican councils 
mentioned above. 

The above are all that exist as directly Gallican 
sources, but much information may also be gleaned 
from the books of the transition period, which, though 
substantially Roman, were much edited with Germanic 
tendencies and contained a large amount which was of 
a Gallican rather than a Roman type. The principal 
of these are: 

(1) The Gelasian Sacramentary, of which three MSS. 
exist, one in the Vatican (Queen Christina MS. 316), 
one at Zurich (Rheinau 30), and one at St. Gall (MS. 
348). The MSS. are of the early eighth century. The 
groundwork is Roman, with Gallican additions and 
modifications. Evidence for the Gallican rites of 
Ordination and some other matters is derived from 
this book. The Vatican MS. was published by Tom- 
masi and Muratori, and a complete edition from all 
three MSS. was edited by H. A. Wilson (Oxford, 
1894). 

(2) The Missale Francorum (Vatican, Q. Christina 
MS. 257, Delisle No. 4).—A fragment of a Sacramen- 
tary of a similar type to the Gelasian, though not 
identical with it. Printed by Tommasi, Mabillon, and 
Muratori. 

(3) The Gregorian Sacramentary.—Of this there are 
many MSS. It represents the Sacramentary sent by 
Pope Adrian I to Charlemagne, after it had been re- 
arranged and supplemented by Gelasian and Gallican 
additions in France. One MS. of it was published by 
Muratori. In this, as in many others, the additions 
form a supplement, but in some (e. g. the Angouléme 
Sacramentary, Bibl. Nat. Lat. 816) the Gelasian addi- 
tions are interpolated throughout. 
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III. Tue LirurercaL Year.—The Luxeuil Lection- 
ary, the Gothicwm and Gallicanum Missals, and the 
Gallican adaptations of the Hieronymian Martyrology 
are the chief authorities on this point, and to these 
may be added some information to be gathered from 
the regulations of the Councils of Agde (506), Orleans 
(541), Tours (567), and Macon (581), and from the 
“Historia Francorum’’ of St. Gregory of Tours, as to 
the Gallican practice in the sixth century. It is 
probable that there were many variations in different 
times and places, and that the influence of the Hiero- 
nymian Martyrology brought about many gradual 
assimilations to Rome. The year, as is usual, began 
with Advent. The Council of Macon, which arranges 
for three days’ fast a week, during that season, men- 
tions St. Martin’s Day as the key-day for Advent Sun- 
day, so that, as at present in the Mozarabic and 
Ambrosian Rites, there were six Sundays of Advent 
(but only two Advent Masses survive in the Gallica- 
num). The Gothicum and the Luxeuil Lectionary 
both begin with Christmas Eve. Then follow Christ- 
mas Day; St. Stephen; St. John (according to Lux- 
euil); St. James and St. John (according to the 
Gothicum, which agrees with the Hieronymian Mar- 
tyrology and with a Syriac Menology of 412, quoted 
by Duchesne. The Mozarabic has for 29 December 
“Sanctus Jacobus Frater Domini’’, but that is the 
other St. James); Holy Innocents; Circumcision; St. 
Genevieve (Luxeuil Lectionary only. Her day is 3 
Jan.); Sunday after the Circumcision (Luxeuil), vigil 
of Epiphany; Epiphany; two Sundays after Epiph- 
any (Luxeuil); “Festum Sanctze Marie’ (Luxeuil, 
called “Assumptio’’ in the Gothicum, 18 Jan.); St. 
Agnes (Gothicum); after which follow in the Gothi- 
cum, out of their proper places, Sts. Cecily (22 Nov.); 
Clement (23 Nov.); Saturninus (29 Nov.); Andrew 

_ (380 Nov.); and Eulalia (10 Dec.); the Conversion of 
St. Paul (Gothicum); St. Peter’s Chair (in both. 
This, from its position after the Conversion of St. Paul 
in the Gothicum, ought to be St. Peter’s Chair at 
Antioch, 22 Feb.; but it will not work out as such with 
the two Sundays between it and the Epiphany and 
three between it and Lent, as it appears in the Luxeuil 
Lectionary; so it must mean St. Peter’s Chair at 
Rome, 18 Jan., which is known to have been the festi- 
val kept in Gaul); three Sundays after St. Peter’s 
Chair (Luxeuil); Initiwm Quadragesime; five Lenten 
Masses (Gothicum); Palm Sunday (Luxeuil); “Sym- 
boli Traditio’’? (Gothicum); Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday of Holy Week, called, by the name still 
used in the Ambrosian Rite, Authentica Hebdomada 
(Luxeuil); Maundy Thursday; Good Friday; Easter 
Eve; Easter Day and the whole week; Low Sunday, 
called in both Clausum Pasche; four more Sundays 
after Easter (Luxeuil); Invention of the Cross (Gothi- 
cum, 3 May); St. John the Evangelist (Gothicum, 6 
May); three Rogation days; Ascension; Sunday 
after Ascension (Luxeuil); Pentecost; Sunday after 
Pentecost (Luxeuil); Sts. Ferreolus and Ferrutio 
(Gothicum, 16 June); Nativity of St. John Baptist; 
Sts. Peter and Paul; Decollation of St. John Baptist; 
Missa de Novo fructus (sic, Luxeuil); St. Sixtus 
(Gothicum, 6 Aug.); St. Lawrence (Gothicum, 10 
Aug.); St. Hippolytus (Gothicum, 13 Aug.); Sts. 
Cornelius and Cyprian (Gothicum, 16 Sept.); Sts. 
John and Paul (Gothicum, 26 June); St. Symphorian 
(Gothicum, 22 Aug.); St. Maurice and his companions 
(Gothicum, 22 Sept.); St. Leger (Gothicum, 2 Oct.); 
St. Martin (Gothicum, 22 Nov.). Both books have 
also Commons of Martyrs and Confessors, the Luxeuil 
has Commons of bishops and deacons for a number of 
other Masses, and the Gothicum has six Sunday 
Masses. The Gallicanum has a Mass in honour of St. 
Germanus of Auxerre before the two Advent Masses. 
In both the Gothicum and Gallicanum a large space is 
given to the services of the two days before Master, 
and in the latter the Expositio and Traditio Symboli 
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are given at great length. The moveable feasts de- 
pended, of course, on Easter. When the Roman 
Church altered the Easter cycle from the old computa- 
tion on a basis of 84 years to the new cycle of 532 
years of Victorius of Aquitaine in 457, the Gallican 
Church, unlike the Celts, did the same; but when, in 
525, the Roman Church adopted the 19 years cycle of 
Dionysius Exiguus, the Gallican Church continued to 
use the cycle of Victorius, until the end of the eighth 
or beginning of the ninth century. Lent began with 
the first Sunday, not with Ash Wednesday. There is 
a not very intelligible passage in the canons of the 
Council of Tours (567) to the effect that all through 
August there were “festivitates et miss sanctorum’”’, 
but this is not borne out by the existing Sacramen- 
taries or the Lectionary. 

TV. Tae Divine Orrice.—There is curiously little 
information on this point, and it is not possible to 
re-construct the Gallican Divine Office from the 
scanty allusions that exist. It seems probable that 
there was considerable diversity in various times and 
places, though councils, both in France and Spain, 
tried to bring about some uniformity. The principal 
authorities are the Councils of Agde (506) and Tours 
(567), and allusions in the writings of St. Gregory of 
Tours and St. Cesarius of Arles. These and other 
details have been gathered together by Mabillon in his 
“De Liturgid Gallicana”, and his essay on the Gallican 
Cursus is not yet superseded. The general arrange- 
ment and nomenclature were very similar to those of 
the Celtic Rite (q. v.). There were two principal 
services, Matins (ad Matutinam, Matutinuwm) and 
Vespers (ad Duodecimam, ad Vesperas, Lucernarium) ; 
and four Lesser Hours, Prime, or Ad Secundam, 
Terce, Sext and None; and probably two night sery- 
ices, Complin, or ad initiwm noctis, and Nocturns. 
But the application of these names is sometimes ob- 
secure. It is not quite clear whether Nocturns and 
Lauds were not joined together as Matins; Cesarius 
speaks of Prima, while the Gallicanum speaks of Ad 
secundam; Czsarius distinguishes between Lucerna- 
rium and Ad Duodeciman, while Aurelian distinguishes 
between Ad Duodeciman and Complin; the Gothicum 
speaks of Vespera Pasche and Initium Noctis Pasche, 
and the Gallicanum has Ad Duodecimam Pasche. 
The distribution of the Psalter is not known. The 
Council of Tours orders six psalms at Sext and twelve 
ad Duodecimam, with Alleluia (presumably as Anti- 
phon). For Matins there is a curious arrangement 
which reminds one of that in the Rule of St. Colum- 
banus (see Cretric Rirs, III). Normally in summer 
(apparently from Easter to July) “sex antiphone 
binis psalmis’’ are ordered. This evidently means 
twelve psalms, two under each antiphon. In August 
there seem to have been no psalms, because there were 
festivals and Masses of saints. “Toto Augusto mani- 
cationes fiant, quia festivitates sunt et misse sanc- 
torum’’. The meaning of manicationes and of the 
whole statement is obscure. In September there were 
fourteen psalms, two under each antiphon; in October 
twenty-four psalms, three to each antiphon; in No- 
vember twenty-seven psalms, three to each antiphon; 
and from December to Easter thirty psalms, three to 
each antiphon. Czsarius orders six psalms at Prime 
with the hymn “Fulgentis auctor etheris’’, two les- 
sons, one from the old and one from the New Testa- 
ment, and a capitellum; six psalms at Terce, Sext, and 
None, with an antiphon, a hymn, a lesson, and a 
capitellum ; at Lucernarium a “ Psalmus Directaneus”’, 
whatever that may be (cf. the “ Psalmus Directus’’ of 
the Ambrosian Rite), two antiphons, a hymn, and a 
capitellum; and ad Duodecimam, eighteen psalms, an 
antiphon, hymn, lesson, and capitellum. From this 
it seems as though Lucernaritum and Ad Duodecimam 
together made up Vespers, combining the twelfth hour 
of the Divine Office (that is, of the recitation of the 
Psalter with its accompaniments) with a service for 
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what, without any intention of levity, one may call 
“lighting-up time’’, The Ambrosian and Mozarabic 
Vespers are constructed on this principle, and so is the 
Byzantine ‘Eorepivés, 

Cesarius mentions a blessing given by the bishop at 
the end of Lucernarium, ‘‘cumque expleto Lucernario 
benedictionem populo dedisset’’; and the following is 
an order of the Council of Agde (canon 30): “Et quia 
convenit ordinem ecclesiz ab omnibus equaliter cus- 
todiri studendum est ut ubique fit et post antiphonas 
collectiones per ordinem ab episcopis vel presbyteris 
dicantur et hymni matutini vel vespertini diebus om- 
nibus decantentur et in conclusione matutinarum vel 
vespertinarum missarum post hymnos capitella de 
psalmis dicantur et plebs collecta oratione ad ves- 

eram ab Episcopo cum benedictione dimittatur’’. 

he rules of Ceesarius and Aurelian both speak of two 
nocturns with lessons, which include on the feasts of 
martyrs lessons from their passions. They order also 
Magnificat to be sung at Lauds, and during the Paschal 
days; and on Sundays and greater festivals Gloria in 
Excelsis. There is a short passage which throws a lit- 
tle light upon the Lyons use of the end of the fifth cen- 
tury in an account of the Council of Lyons in 499, 

uoted by Mabillon. The council assembled by King 

undobad of Burgundy began on the feast of St. Just. 
The vigil was kept at his tomb. This began with a 
lesson from the Pentateuch (‘‘a Moyse’’), in which oc- 
curred the words ‘‘Sed ego indurabo cor ejus’’, etc. 
(Ex., vii, 3). Then psalms were sung and a lesson 
was read from the prophets, in which occurred the 
words ‘‘ Vade, et dices populo huic: Audite audientes’’, 
etc. (Isaias, vi, 9), then more psalms and a lesson from 
the Gospels containing the words ‘‘ Ve tibi, Corozain!”’ 
etc. (Matt., xi, 21; or Luke, x, 13), and a lesson from 
the Hpistles (‘‘ex Apostolo’”’) which contained the 
words ‘‘ An divitias bonitatis ejus’’, etc. (Rom.., ii, 4). 
St. Agobard in the ninth century mentions that at 
Lyons there were no canticles except from the Psalms, 
no hymns written by poets, and no lessons except from 
Seripture. Mabillon says that though in his day 
Lyons agreed with Rome in many things, especially in 
the distribution of the Psalter, and admitted lessons 
from the Acts of Saints, there were still no hymns ex- 
cept at Complin, and he mentions a similar rule as to 
hymns at Vienne. But canon 23 of the Council of 
Tours (767) allowed the use of the Ambrosian hymns. 
Though the Psalter of the second recension of St. 
Jerome, now used in all the churches of the Roman 
Rite except the Vatican Basilica, is known as the 
“Gallican’’, while the older, a revision of the ‘‘ Vetus 
Itala’’, used now in St. Peter’s at Rome only, is known 
as the ‘‘Roman’’, it does not seem that the Gallican 
Psalter was used even in Gaul until a comparatively 
later date, though it spread thence over nearly all the 
West. At present the Mozarabie and Ambrosian 
Psalters are variants of the ‘‘Roman’’, with peculiari- 
ties of theirown. Probably the decadence of the Gal- 
lican Divine Office was very gradual. In the eighth 
century tract in Cott. MS. Nero A. II. the ‘‘Cursus 
Gallorum”’ is distinguished from the ‘‘Cursus Roman- 
orum’’, the ‘‘Cursus Scottorum” and the Ambrosian, 
all of which would seem to have been going on then. 
The unknown writer, though his opinion is of no value 
on the origin of the ‘‘Cursus’’, may well have known 
about some of these of his own knowledge; but 
through the seventh century there are indications of a 
tendency to adopt the Roman or the Monastic ‘‘cur- 
sus” instead of the Gallican, or to mix them up, a 
tendency which was resisted at times by provincial 
councils. 

Y. Tue Mass.—The chief authorities for the Galli- 
can Mass are the Letters of St. Germanus of Paris 
(555-576); and by a comparison of these with the ex- 
tant Sacramentaries, not only of Gaul but of the Celtic 
Rite, with the Irish tracts on the Mass, with the books 
of the still existing Mozarabic Rite, and with the de- 
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scriptions of the Spanish Mass given by St. Isidore, one 
may arrive at a fairly clear general idea of the service, 
though there exists no Gallican Ordinary of the Mass 
and no Antiphoner. Mgr. Duchesne, in his “‘Origines 
du Culte chrétien’”’, has given a very full account con- 
structed on this basis, though some will differ from 
him in his supplying certain details from Ambrosian 
books, and in his claiming the Bobbio Sacramentary 
as Ambrosian rather than Celtic. 

The Order of this Mass is as follows:— 

(1) The Entrance.—Here an Antiphona (Introit) 
wassung. Nothing is said of any Preparatio Sacerdo- 
tis, but there is one given in the Celtic Stowe Missal 
(see CeLtic Rrre); and the Irish tracts describe a pre- 
liminary preparation of the Chalice, as does also the 
Mozarabie Missal. As no Antiphoner exists, we have 
no specimen of a Gallican Officiwm, or Introit. Du- 
chesne gives a Mozarabic one, which has something of 
the form of a Roman Responsory. The Antiphona 
was followed by a proclamation of silence by the dea- 
con, and the salutation Dominus sit semper vobiscum 
by the priest. This is still the Mozarabic form of 
Dominus vobiscum. 

(2) The Canticles.—These, according to St. Ger- 
manus, were: (i) The Ajus (&yws) which may be the 
Greek Trisagion (“Aus Qebs, x.7.d.) or the Greek of 
the Sanctus, probably the latter, which is still used else- 
where in the Mozarabic, and seems to be referred to in 
the Ajus, ajus, ajus of the Life of St. Géry of Cambrai 
and the Sanctus, sanctus, sanctus of the Council of Vai- 
son (529). In the Bobbio there is a prayer Post Ajus. 
(ii) The Kyrie Eleison, sung by three boys. This has 
disappeared from the Mozarabic. It is mentioned by 
the Council of Vaison (529). (iii) The Canticle of 
Zacharias (Benedictus). This is called Prophetia and 
there are collects post Prophetiam in the Reichenau 
fragments, the Gothicum, and the Bobbio. The Moz- 
arabic and Celtic books have Gloria in Excelsis here, 
but in the former the ‘‘ Benedictus”’ is used instead on 
the Sunday before the Nativity of St. John Baptist, 
called Dominica pro adventu S. Johannis. A different 
Canticle, Sanctus Deus Archangelorum was used, ac- 
cording to St. Germanus, in Lent. 

(3) The Lessons.—These were the Lectio Prophetica 
from the Old Testament, and the Lectio Apostolica or 
Epistle. In Paschal time the Apocalypse took the 
place of the Lectio Prophetica, and a lesson from the 
Acts of the Apostles that of the Epistle. In Lent the 
Histories of the Old Testament were read instead of 
the Prophetical Lesson, and on Saints’ Days the Acts 
of the Saints. This agrees with the present Mozara- 
bic, except in the Acts of the Saints, and with the 
Luxeuil Lectionary, and the Bobbio. The Acts of 
Saints were used as Mass Lessons in the Ambrosian 
Rite as late as the twelfth century. According to St. 
Germanus the second lesson followed immediately on 
the first, but in the Mozarabic the Benedicite and a 
Psallendo (Responsory) come between them. In the 
Gallican the Benedicite and a Responsorium followed 
the Epistle. The Bobbio has a fixed collect, Post 
Benedictionem, which is that which follows Benedictus 
tea iii) on Ember Saturdays in the Roman Mis- 
sal. 

(4) The Gospel.—This was preceded by a procession 
in tribunal analogii, i. e. to the ambo. The word 
Avadéy.oy is still the Byzantine term for the desk from 
which the Gospel is read. A clerk again sang the 
“Ajus’’, and seven lighted candles were carried. The 
clerks cried out Gloria tibi, Domine. Sanctus was 
sung as they returned. Nothing is said about Allelwia 

receding the Gospel, nor is there any in the Mozara- 

ic. The Celtic Rite, as shown by the Stowe Missal, 
included an Alleluia at that point, as do most other 
rites. 

(5) Here, according to St. Germanus, followed the 
Homily. 

(6) The Prex.—The passage of St. Germanus is 
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“‘Preces vero psallere levitas pro populo ab origine 
libri Moysaici ducit exordium, ut audita Apostoli 
predicatione levitz# pro populo deprecentur et sacer- 
dotes prostrati ante Dominum pro peccatis populi in- 
tercedant’’. Duchesne makes this refer to a Bidding 
Litany to follow the Homily, but judging from the 
analogy of the Stowe Mass, which places a litany be- 
tween the Epistle and Gospel, and of the Mozarabic, 
which on Sundays in Lent has a very similar litany 
between the Prophetical Lesson and the Epistle, said 
by the priest who “‘prosternat se ad pedem altaris’’, it 
might be possible to understand ‘“‘audita Apostoli 
predicatione” to mean “after the Epistle’. The 
Roman Good Friday prayers, however, which are 
similar in import to this litany, follow the Gospel; and 
so does the Great Synapte of the Clementine, the By- 
zantine, and other Kastern rites, which have petitions 
of the same type, and one of which is probably the 
original source of this Prex. The Council of Lyons 
(517) also mentions ‘‘orationem plebis que post evan- 
gelia legeretur’’. No Gallican text of this fens ex- 
ists, but it was probably much of the same type as 
that of the Stowe, which is called ‘‘ Deprecatio Sancti 
Martini”’, and that which takes the place of the 
“Gloria in Excelsis’’ in Lent in the Ambrosian. The 
Prex is followed by a prayer called Post Precem. 

(7) The Dismissal of the Catechumens.—This is 
mentioned by St. Germanus as an ancient rite of 
which the form was still observed. He says, in almost 
the same words which James of Edessa, speaking of 
the Syrian Rite, used a century later, that the deacon 
proclaims “juxta antiquum Ecclesize ritum’”. No 
mention is made by St. Germanus of penitents, but 
the Council of Lyons just mentioned gave them per- 
mission to remain until after the Prex. In the Stowe 
Mass, as in the Roman, there is no allusion to cate- 
chumens or penitents. 

(8) The Great Entrance and Offertory.—It seems 
appropriate to give the Byzantine name to this cere- 
mony, for, according to St. Germanus’s description, it 
resembled the Great Entrance of that rite rather than 
anything which is now found in either the Roman or 
the Mozarabic of to-day, or in the Celtic Rite; and 
the Procession of the Vecchionit at Milan (see Am- 
BROSIAN Rie) is altogether a different matter. First 
came the closing of the doors. This took place im- 
mediately after the Dismissal of the Catechumens in 
the Liturgy of St. James, and is put at the same point 
in the description of James of Edessa. In the Byzan- 
tine Rite of to-day it comes after the Great Entrance. 
In the Roman Rite there is no sign of it. St. Germa- 
nus gives it a mystical meaning about the gates of the 
soul, but James of Edessa gives the real origin, the 
guarding of the mysteries against the heathen. Then 
the already prepared Elements were brought in, the 
bread in a vessel shaped like a tower, the mixed wine 
and water in the chalice. St. Germanus speaks of 
them as Corpus Domini and Sanguis Christi (ef. the 
wording of the Byzantine hymn known as the Cheru- 
bicon). While this was done the choir sang what St. 
Germanus calls the Sonum. The Mozarabic Missal 
calls the Responsory which comes at this point the 
Lauda, and the name Sonus is given to very similar 
Responsories sung at Vespers and Lauds. While the 
Elements were being offered the choir sang the Laudes, 
which included Alleluia. This is the Mozarabic 
Sacrificium, the Roman Offertorium. St. Isidore 
gives the latter name to it. The tract in the Irish 
“Leabhar Breac” speaks of elevating the chalice 
“quando eanitur Imola Deo sacrificiwm laudis”, but 
the Stowe, being a priest’s book, is silent about any 
antiphon here, though the prayers said by the priest 
are given. In the Stowe Missal the Offertory, which 
is a good deal Romanized, is preceded by the Creed. 
In the Ambrosian, as in the Byzantine, the Creed 
follows the Offertory. In the Gallican of St. Ger- 
manus there was as yet no Creed. By the time of 
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James of Edessa it had got into the Syrian Liturgy, 
but the Roman did not adopt it till much later (see 
Creep, Liruretcau Use or). The Mozarabic puts it 
after the Consecration. St. Germanus mentions three 
veils, the ‘‘palla linostima”’ [linostema is defined by St. 
Isidore (Orig., 19, 22) as a material woven of flax and 
wool] ‘‘corporalis palla’”’ of pure linen, ‘‘super quam 
oblatio ponitur’’, and a veil of silk adorned with gold 
and gems with which the oblation was covered. Prob- 
ably the ‘‘linostima’”’ covered the chalice, like the 
modern pall. 

(9) The prayer that follows is not mentioned by St. 
Germanus, but is given in the Gallican books. It is 
preceded by a Bidding Prayer. The titles of the two 
are Prefatio Misse and Collectio (the usual expression 
being ‘‘Collectio sequitur’). They vary with the day, 
and are found in the Gothicum, Gallicanum, Bobbio, 
and some of the Reichenau fragments. St. Isidore 
mentions them as the first two of the prayers of the 
Mass. In the Mozarabic the Bidding Prayer is called 
Missa, and is followed by ‘‘Agyos, agyos, agyos, 
Domine Deus Rex eterne tibi laudes et gratias’’, sung 
by the choir, and an invariable invitation to prayer. 
The variable prayer which follows is called Alia Ora- 
tio. The “Missa” is almost always a Bidding Prayer 
addressed to the people, while the ‘‘Alia Oratio” is 
nearly always addressed to God, but sometimes both 
ae ona Prayers and sometimes both are prayers 
to God. 

(10) The Diptychs.—St. Germanus says ‘‘Nomina 
defunctorum ideo hor illé recitantur qué pallium 
tollitur”. The Gallican books and the Bobbio have 
variable prayers Post Nomina, and the Reichenau 
fragments have also prayers Ante Nomina, which are 
sometimes Bidding Prayers, as are sometimes the 
prayers Post Nomina in the Gothicum. The form of 
the Intercession is given in the Stowe, but moved to 
its Roman positions in the Gelasian Canon. The 
Mozarabic retains the old position, and has a prayer 
Post Nomina, which St. Isidore calls the third prayer. 
The position of the Great Intercession at this point 
exactly is peculiar to the Hispano-Gallican rite, but it 
comes very near to the Alexandrian position, which is 
in the middle of the Preface, where a rather awkward 
break is made forit. The West Syrian and Byzantine 
Liturgies place the Great Intercession after the Epik- 
lesis, the East Syrian before the Epiklesis, and the 
Roman and Ambrosian divide it in two, placing the 
Intercession for the Living before, and that for the 
Dead after the Consecration, with Commemorations of 
Saints with each. 

(11) The Pax.—St. Germanus mentions that the 
Kiss of Peace came next, as it does now in the Mozara- 
bic. St. Isidore associates it with the fourth prayer, 
which in the Gallican and Mozarabic books is called 
Ad Pacem. The Roman Rite, which has completely 
obliterated all distinction between the Missa Cate- 
chumenorum and the Missa Fidelium, associates this 
sign of unity, not with the beginning of the latter, but 
with the Communion, and this position is as old as the 
letter of St. Innocent I (416) to Decentius of Gubbio. 
The Ambrosian now follows the Roman, as did the 
Celtic Rite when the Stowe Missal was written; but 
the Bobbio retained the collect Ad Pacem in its original 
place, though it was probably not used with the 
Gelasian Canon. 

(12) The Anaphora.—St. Germanus merely men- 
tions the Sursum Corda, and says nothing about what 
follows it. The dialogue was probably in the usual 
form, though the curious variation in the present 
Mozarabic Rite makes that somewhat uncertain. 
Then follows the Contestatio or Immolatio, called by 
the Mozarabie books Jllatio, which is in the Roman 
Rite the Prejatio. St. Isidore calls it the fifth proves 
and uses the word Jilatio for it. The Gallican books, 
the Bobbio, and the Mozarabic Missal give a variable 
one for every Mass, and the Gallican books often give 
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two. The general form is the same as the Roman, 
perhaps more diffuse in its expressions. Usually the 
words Per quem alone at the end of the proper section 
indicate the conclusion. The Mozarabic [lations end 
in varying ways, always of course leading up to the 
Sanctus. 

(13) The Sanctus.—The Gallican wording is not 
found, but there is no reason to suspect any variations 
unless the Mozarabic ‘‘gloria majestatis tuz’’ was also 
Gallican. 

(14) The Post-Sanctus.—This takes up the idea of 
the Sanctus and amplifies it, leading on to the Recital 
of the Institution. It generally, but not always, be- 
gins with ‘‘ Vere Sanctus, vere Benedictus”. There is 
a variable Post-Sanctus for every Mass. In the Gal- 
lican books this passage ends with some expression, 
generally simply ‘‘per Christum Dominum nostrum”’, 
which serves as the antecedent to ‘‘Qui Pridie’’, ete. 
In the Mozarabic the usual ending is ‘‘Ipse Dominus 
ac Redemptor xternus’’, which also seems to antici- 
pate ‘‘Qui pridie”’; but, owing to the interpolated 

rayer ‘‘ Adesto, adesto Jesu’’, etc., the Recital of the 
nstitution begins a fresh sentence with no relative. 
All Liturgies except the Roman have some form of 
Post-Sanctus. Even the Ambrosian has one for 
Easter Eve, and the Celtic Stowe Missal seems to use 
one with or without the Roman Canon. The Bobbio, 
completely Romanized from the Preface onwards, 
does not include one among its variables. In one 
Mass in the Gothicum (Easter Eve) the Post-Sanctus 
(so called by Neale and Forbes) contains a quite 
definite Epiklesis, but the prayer which follows is 
called ad fractionem panis, so it may be really a Post- 
Pridie. , 

(15) The Recital of the Institution‘ Qui pridie 
quam pro nostra4 omnium salute pateretur”’ is all that 
exists of the Gallican form, as catchwords, so to speak. 
This, except that ‘‘et”’ comes there before ‘‘omnium’’, 
is the Ambrosian. The Stowe and Bobbio have the 
Roman “Qui pridie quam pateretur’’, etc., but the 
corrector of the Stowe has added the Ambrosian 
ending “‘passionem meam predicabitis’”, ete. The 
Mozarabic, though Post-Pridie is the name of the 
prayer which follows, has (after an invocatory prayer 
to our Lord) “‘D. N. J. C. in qué nocte tradebatur’’, 
etc., following St. Paul’s words in I Cor., xi, in which 
it agrees with the principal Eastern Liturgies. This is 
probably a late alteration. 

(16) The Post-Pridie, called also Post Mysterium 
and Post Secreta, these two being the more usual 
Gallicean names, while Post-Pridie is the universal 
Mozarabic name. This is a variable prayer, usually 
addressed to Christ or to the Father, but occasionally 
in the Mozarabic in the form of a Bidding Prayer. 
The petitions often include something of an oblation, 
like the Unde et memores, and often a more or less 
definite Epiklesis. Of the eleven Masses in the Rei- 
chenau fragment four contain a definite Epiklesis in 
this prayer, one has a Post-Pridie with no Epiklesis, 
one is unfinished, but has no Epiklesis as far as it goes, 
and in the rest this prayer is wanting. In the Gothi- 
cum there is generally no Epiklesis, but nine of the 
Masses there have one of some sort, in some cases 
vague. In the Mozarabic this prayer is usually only 
the oblation, though rarely there is an Epiklesis. It 
is followed there by a fixed prayer resembling the 
clause Per quem hec omnia in the Roman Canon. 

(17) The Fraction.—Of this St. Germanus says only 
that it takes place, and an antiphon is sung during it. 
The only rite which now retains this abhor always 
is the Ambrosian, where it is called Confractorium. 
The Mozarabic has substituted for it the recitation of 
the Creed, ‘‘preeter in locis in quibus erit antiphona 
Peg ad confractionem panis’’, which is chiefly 

uring Lent, and in votive Masses. In the Stowe 
there is a long responsory, apparently not variable. 
No Gallican Confratorium remains. The fraction is 
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not described, but in the Celtic Rite (q. v.) there was 
a very complicated fraction, and in the Mozarabic the 
Sacred Host is divided into nine particles, seven of 
which are arranged in the form of across. The Coun- 
cil of Tours (567) directs that the particles shall be 
arranged “‘non in imaginario ordine sed sub crucis 
titulo”, so that it is probable that the Gallican fraction 
was similarly elaborate. The Stowe Gaelic tract 
speaks of two fractions, the first into two halves with 
a re-uniting and a commixture, the second into a 
number of particles varying with the rank of the day. 
The “Leabhar Breae” tract only mentions the first. 
Dom L. Gougaud (‘‘Les rites de la Consecration et de 
la Fraction dans la Liturgie Celtique’’, in “‘Report of 
the 19th Eucharistic Congress” (p. 359) conjectures 
that the first was the Host of the celebrant, the second 
that for the communicants. 

(18) The Pater Noster.—This was preceded by a 
variable introduction after the plan of Preceptis salu- 
taribus moniti and was followed by a variable Em- 
bolism. These are entitled in the Gallican books Ante 
Orationem Dominicam and Post Orationem Dominicam. 
In the Mozarabie the introduction Ad orationem 
Dominicam is variable, the Embolism is not. 

(19) The Commixture.—Of the manner of this in the 
Gallican Rite there is no information, nor is there any 
record of the words used. But see Ceytic Rite. In 
the Mozarabiec the particle Regnum (see Mozarasic 
Rire) is dipped in the chalice with the words “ Vicit 
Leo de tribu Juda, radix David, Alleluia. Qui sedes 
super Cherubim, radix David, Alleluia”, and the 
particle is dropped into the chalice, the priest saying 
“Sancta sanctis; et conjunctio corporis D.N.J.C. sit 
sumentibus et potantibus nobis ad veniam et de- 
functis fidelibus preestetur ad requiem.” 

(20) The Benediction.—This when pronounced by a 
bishop was a variable formula, sometimes of con- 
siderable length. St. Germanus gives a form which 
was said by priests ‘‘ Pax, fides et caritas et communi- 
catio corporis et sanguinis Domini sit semper vobis- 
cum.”’ There is a very similar form in the Stowe 
Missal and in the Ambrosian, but in both these it is 
connected with the Pax which comes at this point, as 
in the Roman Rite. In the Mozarabic, the deacon 
proclaims ‘‘Humiliate vos benedictioni”. This is 
alluded to by St. Ceesarius of Arles, and is very like 
Tas Kepadas hudv TO xuply kAlywyev in the Byzantine 
Rite. Then follows a long variable Benediction of 
four clauses, pronounced by the priest, the people 
responding ‘‘Amen’ to each clause. The Gallican 
Benedictions were of the same type. The practice of 
a Benediction before Communion continued in France 
long after the extinction of the Gallican Rite, and sur- 
vives to this day at Lyons. It was also the practice 
of the Anglo-Saxon Church. Dom Cabrol (‘‘Bene- 
diction Episcopale” in ‘‘Report of the 19th Euchar- 
istic Congress’’) considers that the Anglo-Saxon Bene- 
dictions were not survivals of Gallican (Celtic) usage, 
but were derived from the ancient practice of Rome 
itself, and that the rite was a general one of which 
traces are found nearly everywhere. 

(21) The Communion.—St. Germanus gives no 
details of this, but mentions the singing of the Tre- 
canum. His description of this is not very clear. 
“Sie enim prima in secunda, secunda in tertid, et 
rursum tertia in secund4 rotatur in prima.’’ But he 
takes the threefold chant as an emblem of the Trinity. 
The Mozarabic on most days has a fixed anthem, Ps. 
xxxiii, 8 (9) (Gustate, et videte) 1 (2) (Benedicam 
Dominum) and 22 (23) (Redimet Dominus), and the 
Gloria with three Alleluias after each verse. This is 
called Ad Accedentes. In Lent and Easter-tide there 
are variants. The rather obvious Gustate et videte is 
given also in the Stowe Missal and Bangor Antiphoner, 
and is mentioned by St. Cyril of Jerusalem. It occurs 
in certain Eastern Liturgies. In the Mozarabic it is 
followed by the Communio “‘ Refecti Christi corpore et 
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sanguine, te laudamus, Domine, Alleluia” (thrice), 


with a variant in Lent. This is found also in the 
Celtic books. Probably it was used in the Gallican 
also. In the Mozarabic the priest’s Communion, with 
his private devotions, goes on during these anthems. 
St. Cxsarius of Arles and the Council of Auxerre 
(about 578), quoted by Duchesne, allude to the fact 
that men received the Host in the bare hand, but that 
women covered the hand with a linen cloth called 
dominicalis, which each brought with her. 

(22) The Post-Communion.—This, as given in the 
Gallican books, is a variable Prefatio, or Bidding 
Prayer, followed by a collect. The former is entitled 
Post Communionem, the latter Collectio. The Moz- 
arabic has only a collect, which is variable, but with a 
smaller selection than the other prayers. 

(23) The Dismissal formula of the Gallican Mass 
is not extant. It may have been like the Stowe 
“Missa acta est in pace”, or one form of Mozarabic 
“Missa acta est in nomine D.B.J.C., proficiamus cum 
pace.” 

It will be seen from the above analysis that the 
Gallican Mass contained a very small number of fixed 
elements, so that nearly the whole service was varia- 
ble according to the day. The absence of an Ordi- 
nary is, therefore, of less importance than it would be 
in, for instance, the Roman or the Ambrosian. The 
full list of variables, as shown from the Reichenau 
fragments, the Gothicum, and St. Germanus’s de- 
scription, is:— 

(1) The Introit. (2) (Collectio) post Prophetiam. 
(3) Lectio Prophetica. (4) Lectio Apostolica. (5) Re- 
sponsortum before the Gospel. (6) Gospel. (7) Post 
Precem. (8) Sonum. (9) Laudes. (10) Prejatio 
Misse. (11) Collectio. (12) Ante Nomina. (13) 
Post Nomina. (14) Ad Pacem. (15) Contestatio or 
Immolatio. (16) Post-Sanctus. (17) Post-Pridie. 
(18) Confractorium? (19) Ante Orationem Domini- 
cam. (20) Post Orationem Dominicam. (21) Bene- 
dictio. (22) Trecanum? (28) Commumnio? (24) 
Post Communionem. (25) Collectio or Consummatio 
Misse. Of these nos. 2, 8, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 
17, 19, 20, 21, 24, 25 belong to the priest’s part and 
are therefore found in Sacramentaries; 1, 5, 8, 9, as 
well as 18, 22, and 23, if these last were variable, be- 
long to the part of the choir, and would be found in 
Antiphoners, if any such existed; and 3, 4, 6 are found 
in the Lectionary. No. 12 is only found among the 
Reichenau fragments, but it is found there in every 
Mass of which the MS. is not imperfect at that part of 
the service. Thus the fixed parts of the service would 
only be: (a) The three Canticles. (b) The Ajus and 
Sanctus, etc., at the Gospel. (c) The Prez. (d) The 
Dismissal. (e) The priest’s prayers at the Offertory. 
(f) The Great Intercession. (g) The Pax formula, (h) 
The Sursum Corda dialogue. (i) The Sanctus. (k) 
The Recital of the Institution. (1) The Pater Noster, 
and possibly the Confractorium, Trecanum and Com- 
mumo, with probably the priest’s devotions at Com- 
munion. Most of these are very short, and the only 
really important passage wanting is the one fixed 
passage in the Prayer of Consecration, the Recital of 
the Institution. 

VI. Tue Occasionat Services.—A. The Baptismal 
Service —The authorities for the Gallican Baptismal 
Service are the Gothicum and the Gallicanum, both of 
which are incomplete, and a few details in the second 
Letter of St. Germanus of Paris. The forms given in 
the Stowe and Bobbio are too much Romanized to 
illustrate the Gallican Rite very much. The form 
given in the Gothicum is the least complete. It con- 
sists of :— 

(1). “Ad Christianum faciendum.” A Bidding 
Prayer and collect, with the form of signing on eyes, 
ears and nostrils. 

(2) The Blessing of the Font. A Bidding Prayer, a 
collect, a Contestatio (Preface), the infusion of chrism 
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in the form of a cross with a triple insufflation, and an 
exorcism, which here is in an unusual place. 

(3) The Baptismal formula “Baptizo te in nomine, 

. . in remissionem peccatorum, ut habeas vitam 
eeternam’’. 

(4) The Chrismation. The formula “Perungo te 
chrisma sanctitatis’’ seems to have been mixed up 
with a form for the bestowal of the white garment, for 
it goes on “tunicam immortalitatis, quam D.N.J.C. 
traditam a Patre primus accepit ut eam integram et 
inlibatam preferas ante tribunal Christi et vivas in 
seecula seeculorum’’. Probably the omission is “ ... 
in Nomine’’, etc., in the one formula; and “ Accipe 
vestem candidam’’, or possibly “ Accipe’’ alone, in dis 
other. Mgr. Duchesne’s suggestion of “a special 
symbolism, according to which the chrism would be 
considered as a garment’’ does not commend itself, for 
want of a verb to govern “tunicam’’. Still there is 
another formula for the white garment farther on. 

(5) The Feet-washing. The form here is similar to 
that in the Gallicanum, the Bobbio, and the Stowe: 
“Ego te lavo pedes. Sicut D.N.J.C. fecit discipulis 
suis, tu facias hospitibus et peregrinis ut habeas vitam 
zternam.’’ This ceremony is only found in Gaul, 
Spain, and Ireland. At the Council of Elvira in 305 
an order was made that it should be performed b 
clerks and not by priests. This limitation, of whic 
the wording is quite clear, has been unaccountably in- 
terpreted to mean that it was then forbidden alto- 
gether. 

(6) The Vesting with the white garment. This has 
a form similar to the Roman and Celtic, but not quite 
the same. 

(7) Two final Bidding Prayers with no collect. 

The Gallicanum has a much fuller form, with the 
Traditio and Exposito Symboli, etc. It is:— 

(1) “Ad faciendum Catechumenum.” A long and 
curious exorcism beginning “Adgredior te, immun- 
dissime, damnate spiritus’’. This is only a fragment, 
and probably the unction and salt came here, as in the 
Spanish Rite. 

(2) “ Expositio vel Traditio Symboli.’”’ An address, 
the Creed, a long exposition of it, and a collect. The 
Creed varies verbally from the Roman form. There 
is a second “ Expositio”’ later on. 

(3) “Expositio Evangeliorum in aurium apertione 
ad electos.”” An address followed by a few words of 
each of the Gospels and an exposition of the emblems 
of the Evangelists. This is found in the Gelasian 
Sacramentary. 

(4) “Premissiones ad Scrutamen.” A Bidding 
Prayer and a collect. 

(5) “ Prefatio Orationis Dominice.” 
and exposition of the Lord’s Prayer. 

(6) “Missa in symboli traditione.” This is imper- 
fect, but agrees nearly, as far as they both go, with a 
Mass of the same title in the Gothicum. 

(7) “Expositio Symboli.” This, though on the 
same lines as the earlier one, differs in wording. It is 
very incomplete and has probably got into this place 
by mistake. ore! : sche 

(8) “Opus ad Baptizando (sic).”” This is preceded 
by various services for Maundy Thursday, Good Fri- 
day, and Easter Eve, including the Blessing of the 
Candle. It begins with a “ Prefatio antequam exor- 
cidietur’”? and a collect. Then follow the exorcism 
and blessing of the font, and the infusion of the 
chrism, this time in the form of three crosses. 

(9) The Interrogation. This includes the renuncia- 
tion of Satan and a confession of faith. The latter 
has a peculiar form, evidently directed against Arian- 
ism :— 

“Credis Patrem et Filium et Spiritum Sanctum 
unius esse virtutis? R. Credo. 

Credis Patrem et Filium et Spiritum Sanctum 
ejusdem esse potestatis? R. Credo. 

Credis Patrem et Filium et Spiritum Sanctum 
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trine veritatis una manente substantia Deum esse 
perfectum? R. Credo.” 

(10) The Baptismal formula: “Baptizo te creden- 
tem in Nomine, ete., ut habeas vitam eternam in 
secula seculorum.” 

(11) The Chrismation. 
the modern Roman. 

(12) The Feet-washing. The words are slightly 
different from those in the Gothicum, Bobbio, and 
Stowe, but to the same effect. 

(13) The “Post Baptismum’’. A single prayer 
(without Bidding Prayer) beginning “Deus ad quem 
scubias veteris hominis in fonte depositas’’. It will 
be seen that there is no giving of the white robe in the 
Gallicanum, and that the signing of the hand, found in 
the Celtic Rite (q.v.), is absent from both it and the 
Gothicum. 

The Holy Week ceremonies which are mixed with 
the Baptismal service in the two books are not very 
characteristic. The couplets of invitatory and collect 
which occur in the Roman Good Friday service are 
given with verbal variations in the Gallicanum, but 
not in the Gothicum; in both, however, there are 
other prayers of a similar type and prayers for some of 
the Hours of Good Friday and Easter Eve. The 
Blessing of the Paschal Candle consists of a Bidding 
Prayer and collect (in the Gothicum only), the “Ex- 
ultet’’ and its Preface nearly exactly as in the Roman, 
a “Collectio post benedictionem cerei’’, and “Col- 
lectio post hymnum cerei.’”” There is no ceremony of 
the New Fire in either. 

B. The Ordination services of the Gallican Rite do 
not occur in any of the avowedly Gallican books, but 
they are found in the Gelasian Sacramentary and the 
Missale Francorum, that is to say, a mixed form 
which does not agree with the more or less contempo- 
rary Roman form in the Leonine and Gregorian Sacra- 
mentaries, though it contains some Roman prayers, is 
found in these two books, and it may reasonably be 
inferred that the differences are of Gallican origin. 
Moreover, extracts relating to ceremonial are given 
with them from the Statuta Ecclesie Antiqua, formerly 
attributed to the Fourth Council of Carthage, but now 
known to be a Gallican decree “promulgated in the 
province of Arles towards the end of the fifth eentury”’ 
(Duchesne). Theceremonial therein contained agrees 
with that described in ‘‘ De Officiis Ecclesiasticis”’ by 
St. Isidore of Seville. The forms for minor orders, in- 
cluding subdeacon, were very short, and consisted 
simply of the delivery of the instruments: keys to 

orters, books to lectors and exorcists, cruets to aco- 
ytes, chalice, paten, basin, ewer and towel to subdea- 
cons, with appropriate words, followed by a Bidding 
Prayer and collect of the usual Gallican type, the 
whole being preceded by addresses. These forms, 
with considerable additions in the case of subdeacons, 
occur, Bidding Prayers and all, in the Roman Ponti- 
fical of to-day. In the ordination of deacons there is 
a form which is found in the Byzantine Rite, but has 
not been adopted in the Roman, the recognition by 
the people, after an address, with the ery of ‘‘Dignus 
est!’’. This is used for priests and bishops also (ef. 
*Aéws, in the Byzantine ordinations). The Bidding 
Prayer and collect which follow are both in the present 
Roman Pontifical, though separated by much addi- 
tional matter. The ordination of priests was of the 
same type as that of deacons, with the addition of the 
anointing of the hands. The address, with a varied 
end, and the collect (but not the Bidding Prayer), and 
the anointing of the hands with its formula are in the 
modern Pontifical, but with very large additions. 
The consecration of bishops began, after an election, 
with a presentation and recognition, neither of which 
is in the modern Pontifical. Then followed a long 
Bidding Prayer, also not adopted in the Roman Rite, 
and the Consecrating Prayer Deus omnium honorum, 
part of which is embodied in the Preface in the Leonine 


The formula is the same as 
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and Gregorian Sacramentaries, and in the present 
Pontifical. During this prayer two bishops held the 
Book of the Gospels over the candidate, and all the 
bishops laid their hands on his head. Then followed 
the anointing of the hands, but apparently not of the 
head as in the modern rite, with a formula which is not 
in the Roman books. 

C. The Consecration of a Church does not occur in 
the recognized Gallican books, and the order of it has 
to be inferred from later books and from prayers in the ° 
Gelasian Sacramentary and Missale Francorum. It 
would seem, as Mgr. Duchesne shows in his excellent 
analysis of both rites (Origines du culte chrétien), that 
at a time when the Roman Rite of Consecration was 
exclusively funerary and contained little else but the 
deposition of the relics, as is shown in the Ordines in 
the St. Amand MS. (Bibl. Nat. Lat. 974), the Gallican 
Rite resembled more closely that of the modern Pon- 
tifical, which may be presumed to have borrowed 
from it. The commentary of Remigius of Auxerre 
(late ninth century), published by Marténe, and the 
Sacramentary of Angouléme (Bibl. Nat. Lat. 816, 
about 800) which is mixed Gelasian and Gregorian, 
and the Sacramentary of Gellona (Bibl. Nat. Lat. 
12048) are the other authorities from which Duchesne 
derives his details. The order of the Celtic Consecra- 
tion given in the Leabhar Breac is very similar (see 
Ce.itic Ritz). The order is: 

(1) The Entrance of the bishop, with ‘Tollite por- 
tas, principes, vestras’’, etc., which exhibits the out- 
line of the present rite. (2) The Alphabets, as at 
present. (3) The Exorcism, Blessing and mixing of 
water, salt, ashes and wine. (4) The Lustration of 
the Altar and of the inside of the church. (5) The 
Consecration Prayers. These are the Prayers ‘‘ Deus, 
qui loca nomini tuo” and “Deus sanctificationum, 
omnipotens dominator’’, which occur at the same 
point at present. The latter prayer in the Gallican 
Rite is worked into a Preface (in the Roman sense of 
the word). (6) The Anointing of the Altar with 
chrism, with the five crosses as at present. The Celtic 
Rite had seven. (7) The anointing of the church with 
chrism. Nothing is said about crosses on the walls. 
(8) The Consecration of the Altar, with the burning of 
a cross of incense thereon, and a Bidding Prayer and 
collect. (9) The Blessing of linen, vessels, ete. (10) 
The Translation of the Relics which have been kept in 
a separate place and a night watch kept over them. 
This service, which is clearly the modern elaborate 
consecration in germ, has also many points in common 
with the ’Axodovdla els ’Eyxalva Naod in the Byzantine 
Euchologion, which is still simpler. The three are 
evidently three stages of the same service. 
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Gallicanus, Sarnts.—The following saints of this 
name are commemorated on 25 June:— 
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(1) Gauuicanus, Sarnt, Roman Martyr in Egypt, 
362-363, under Julian. According to his Acts (in 
“ Acta SS.”, June, VII, 31), which are not very re- 
liable, he was a distinguished general in the war 
against the Persians, was consul with Symmachus, 330 
(perhaps also once before with Bassus, 317). After 
his conversion to Christianity he retired to Ostia, 
founded a hospital and endowed a church built by 
Constantine. Under Julian he was banished to Egypt, 
and lived with the hermits in the desert. A small 
church was built in his honour in the Trastevere of 
Rome. His relics are at Rome in the church of Sant’ 
Andrea della Valle. The legend of his conversion was 
dramatized by Roswitha. 


Gammack in Dict. Christ. Biog., s. v.; GREINZ in Bucu- 
BERGER, Kirchl. Handlexikon, s. v.; Gallikanus. 


(2) Gatricanus I, Sarr, seventh Bishop of Em- 
brun, was represented at the Fourth Council of Arles 
in 524, assisted in person at that of Carpentras in 
527; perhaps also at the Second Council of Orange 
in 529, and at the Third Council of Vaison in the 
same year. 

(3) Gaxiicanus II, Sarnt, ninth Bishop of Em- 
brun, assisted at the Fourth Council of Orléans, 541, 
and was represented by Probus at the fifth of Orléans. 
He is said to have consecrated the church of the 
Spanish martyrs Vincent, Orontius, and Victor, built 
at Embrun by Palladius. It is probable, however, 
that Palladius never existed (he is not known except 
from some hagiographical documents of little value), 
and that Gallicanus governed the diocese from 518 to 
549 and perhaps until 554. 

Bennett in Dict. Christ. Biog., s. v.; Gallia Christiana, III, 
1052; Ducuxrsnn, Fastes Episcopaur, I, 291 (Paris, 1907). 
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Gallienus, Pusitius Licinrus Eenatius, Roman 
emperor; b. about 218; d. at Milan, 4 March, 268; 
appointed regent by his father Valerian when the 
Germans threatened the boundaries of the empire on 
the Rhine and the Danube. Gallienus took the west- 
ern half of the empire and his father the eastern por- 
tion, in 255. Gallienus was by nature indolent and 
fond of pleasure. He was cruel to the vanquished, 
and was unable to repel the attacks of the Frankish 
invaders of Gaul, but bribed their chieftains to under- 
take the wardenship of the Rhenish borderline. When 
the Alemanni burst through the limes Rheticus, or 
Rhetian barrier, and invaded Upper Italy, the senate 
armed the Roman burgesses for the first time in thirty 
years and raised a force of troops on its own responsi- 
bility. Gallienus defeated the enemy at Milan, but 
made an alliance with one of the chiefs of the Marco- 
manni, and gave him Upper Pannonia. He forbade 
the senators to enter the military service, to have any- 
thing to do with the army, and excluded them from 
the administration of the provinces. In consequence 
of this decree, the former distinction between imperial 
and senatorial provinces disappeared. During the 
wars against the Germans many distinguished Roman 
officers were proclaimed emperors in the various 
provinces. The most successful of these was Aure- 
lian, who later became sole emperor. In consequence 
of the withdrawal of the troops from the eastern 
boundaries, the countries near the Bosphorus and the 
Black Sea were laid open to pillage at the hands of the 
Goths. Simultaneously the Persians under Sapor I 
swooped down on Asia Minor. Valerian led an arm 
against them, but was betrayed and captured. His 
servitude lasted until his death in 260. 

Gallienus thereupon became sole ruler. A bloody 

rsecution of the Christians broke out in 257-258, 
instigated by imperial edicts; they were accused of 
failure to take up arms in defence of the empire from 
its invaders. Whoever refused to take part in the 
Roman pagan rites was first exiled, then slain. One 
of the first victims was St. Cyprian, Bishop of Car- 
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thage, who was executed 14 September, 258; at 
Rome Sixtus II and his deacon St. Lawrence suffered 
martyrdom. After the death of his father, Gallienus 
granted liberty of worship to the Christians. He rec- 
ognized as his deputy in the East Odenathus, ruler of 
the commercial city of Palmyra and energetic con- 
queror of Sapor I, King of Persia. Afterwards he 
made himemperor. In the course of the wars against 
the enemies of the empire, the soldiers at various 
times proclaimed eighteen of their generals provincial 
emperors. These men were also called “The Thirty 
Tyrants’. Among them were Postumus in Gaul, and 
Ingenuus in Pannonia, over whom Gallienus won a 
partial victory, with the help of Aureolus, the com- 
mander-in-chief of the imperial armies. When the 
troops in Italy acclaimed Aureolus “imperator’’, he 
tried to make himself master of Italy and Rome, but 
was defeated by Gallienus on the Adda and shut up in 
Milan. Gallienus was assassinated by his officers 
while this siege was going on. 

Curnton, Fastt Romani (Oxford), Il; ScuriiER, Rém. Kaiser- 
geschichte; Srrck, Untergang der Antiken Welt, I1; Linspn- 
MAYR, Bekiimpfung des Christenthums durch den rémischen Staat 
(1905), 158 sqq.; ALuarp, Hist. des Persécutions; Hearty, The 
Valerian Persecution (New York, s. d.). 
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Gallifet, JosrpH pr, priest; b. near Aix, France, 
2 May, 1663; d. at Lyons, 1 Sept., 1749. He entered 
the Society of Jesus at the age of fifteen, and on taking 
up his studies came under the direction of Father de 
la Colombiére, the confessor of Bl. Margaret Mary 
Alacoque. It is not surprising that from such a 
director he should acquire that love of the Sacred 
Heart which he cultivated with so much fervour as to 
merit the title of the Apostle of the devotion to the 
Sacred Heart. While on a mission of charity during 
his third year of probation at Lyons, he caught a fever 
which brought him to death’s door. So distressed 
were his brethren at the fear of losing him that a 
certain father made a vow in his name that, if he were 
spared, Father de Gallifet would spend his life in the 
cause of the Sacred Heart. From that time he began 
to recover. He ratified the vow, and never slackened 
in his efforts to fulfil it. His superiors realizing his 
fitness for government advanced him to three succes- 
sive rectorships—at Vesoul, at Lyons, and at Gre- 
noble. The last-named appointment was followed by 
the provincialship of the Province of Lyons. In 1723, 
he was chosen assistant for France, an office which 
brought him to Rome. Here he found it in his power 
to work more effectively for the spread of the devotion 
that was dearest to his heart. Returning from Rome 
in 1732, he again became rector at Lyons, where he 
passed his declining years, a model of meekness, 
humility, and charity. He wrote an admirable book 
on the Blessed Virgin, and one on the chief virtues of 
the Christian religion; his greatest work, “De Cultu 
Sacrosancti Cordis Deiac Domini Nostri Jesu Christi’’, 
appeared in 1726. The main purpose of this book met 
with much opposition at first, and its well-supported 
plea for the establishment of a feast of the Sacred 
Heart was not crowned with victory till 1765. The 
zealous apostle had in the meantime gone to his re- 
ward, though he lived to see the establishment of over 


700 confraternities of the Sacred Heart. 

De Gauuiret, The Adorable Heart of Jesus (New York, 1899); 
SomMERVOGEL, Bibl. de la C. de J., 111, 1124-31; pe GurL- 
HERMY, Ménologie de la C. de J., Assistance de France; Nrx, 
Cultus SS. Cordis Jesu (Freiburg, 1891). 
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Gallipoli, Drocrsr or (GALLIPOLITANA), in the 
province of Lecce (Southern Italy). The city is built 
on a high rock in the Gulf of Tarentum and joined to 
the mainland by a bridge of twelve arches. It is sur- 
rounded by a bastioned wall and dominated by a cas- 
tle; has also an important trade in wine, oil and fish. 
Drinking-water is brought to the town from the main- 
land by means of an aqueduct. The harbour is a 
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natural one, and not particularly safe. It is thought 
that the place owes its origin to the inhabitants of 
Gallipolis in Sicily. In 450, it was laid waste by the 
Vandals; in the days of St. Gregory the Great (590- 
604) Gallipolis belonged to the Roman Church. Dur- 
ing the Norman invasion it resisted stubbornly. 
Roger I gave it to his brother Bohemund, who had 
been made Prince of Tarentum; thenceforth the city 
shared the lot of the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. 

Charles of Anjou besieged it in 1284 and destroyed 
it, driving the inhabitants from their homes; in 1327 
Robert the Good gave them permission to return, 
within a short time the town again became prosperous. 
In 1429, the Turks disembarked there. In 1484, the 
Venetians, in order to force King Ferdinand to with- 
draw his troops from the pontifical states, blockaded 
the port with a fleet of 60 vessels. Despite the death 
of their leader, Giacomo Morello, they overcame the 
stubborn resistance of the citizens, and sacked the 
town ruthlessly. It was quickly restored; but in 
1496, the Venetians, in revenge for the assistance given 
to Ferdinand II by the town, took possession of Galli- 
poli; even the French blockade in 1501 did not suc- 
ceed in driving them out. In 1509 Gallipoli was given 
back to the Kingdom of Naples, at that time under 
Spanish rule. A very remarkable feat of arms oc- 
curred in 1528 when 600 Gallipolitans routed an army 
of 4000 French infantry and 300 cavalry. The last 
blockade occurred in 1809 when the English attacked 
the place and were repulsed. 

Among its famous citizens are: the painters Gio- 
vanni Andrea Coppola, Giovanni Domenica Catalano, 
Giuseppe Ribera (Spagnuoletto); the sculptor Ves- 
pasiano Genuino; the poets Giovanni Coppola, 
Bishop of Muro, and Onofrio Orlandini; the juriscon- 
sults Tommaso Briganti (1762) and Filippo Briganti 
(1804); the physician and naturalist Giovanni Presta 
(1797). The earliest bishop we know of is one Bene- 
dict who lived in the days of St. Gregory the Great. 
The Greek Rite, which was introduced probably in the 
tenth century, remained in use until the year 1513. 
Among other bishops are: Melchisedech, present 
at the Second Council of Niczea (787); Alessio Calce- 
donio (1493), one of Bessarion’s disciples; Alfonso 
Herrera (1576), a generous and charitable man; Vin- 
cenzo Capece (1595), a man of remarkable holiness; 
Antonio Perez de la Lastra (1679), philosopher and 
theologian; Oronzio Filomarino (1701), a renowned 
theologian. The cathedral, built in 1629, has a fa- 
mous facade; it is the work of Francesco Bischetini, 
and Scipione Lachibari. The frescoes of the cupola 
(martyrdom of St. Agatha) and on the walls are the 
work of Carlo Malinconico. The see is a suffragan of 
Otranto; it has 3 parishes and 20,100 souls, a convent 
of Carmelite nuns, and a foundling hospital. 

CaprELtetti, Le chiese d’ Italia (1870), X XI, 327-31; Rav- 


ENNA, Memorie storiche di Gallipoli (Naples, 1838); LmNor- 
mAnt, La Grande Gréce (Paris, 


U. BEnigni. 


Gallitzin (or Gotyzin), ADELE AMALIE, princess; 
b. at Berlin, 28 Aug., 1748; d. at Angelmodde, near 
Miinster, Westphalia, 27 April, 1806. She was the 
daughter of the Prussian General Count von Schmet- 
tau, and educated in the Catholic faith, though she 
soon became estranged from her religion. In 1768, 
she married the Russian Prince Dimitry Alexejewitsch 
Gallitzin, who was under Catharine II ambassador at 
Paris, Turin and The Hague. In each of these capi- 
tals, the princess, thanks to her beauty and her emi- 
nent qualities of mind and heart, played a brilliant 
role. At the age of twenty-four she forsook society 
suddenly and devoted herself to the education of her 
children. She applied herself assiduously to the study 
of mathematics, classical philology, and philosophy 
under the noted philosopher Franz Hemsterhuis, who 
kindled her enthusiasm for Socratic-Platonic idealism, 
and later under the name of “ Diokles” dedicated to 
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her the “Diotima”, his famous “Lettres sur l’athé- 
isme”. The educational reform introduced by Franz 
v. Fiirstenberg, Vicar-General of Minster, induced her 
to take up her residence in the Westphalian capital. 
Here she soon became the centre of a set of intellectual 
men led by Fiirstenberg. This circle also included the 
gymnasial teachers, (whom she incited to the deeper 
study of Plato), Overberg, the reformer of popular 
school education, Clemens Augustus von Droste-Vis- 
chering, Count Leopold von Stolberg, the profound 
philosopher Hamann, who was interred in her garden. 
The poet Claudius of the “ Wandsbecker Bote” was 
also a familiar visitor, and Goethe numbered the hours 
passed by him in this circle among his most pleasant 
recollections. The reading of Sacred Scripture, neces- 
sitated by the religious education of her children, and 
her constant intercourse with noble Catholic souls, led 
to her return to positive religious convictions. On 28 
Aug., 1786, at the instance of Overberg, she ap- 
proached the tribunal of penance for the first time in 
many years. Soon after she made this zealous priest 
her chaplain. Under his influence, she underwent a 
complete change which affected all her surroundings. 
Her religious life took on a larger growth, and pro- 
duced the most admirable fruit. She became the 
centre of Catholic activity in Miinster. In those revo- 
lutionary and godless times, she provided for the 
spread of religious writings, proved a support for the 
religious faith of many of her friends, and induced 
others, among them Count Stolberg, to make their 
peace with the Church. Her gentle charity assuaged 
the distress of many, and she readily and generously 
assisted poor and destitute priests. Forextensive circles 
hers was a model of religious life, and her social activ- 
ity was for many a providential blessing. Portions of 
her correspondence and diaries were published by 
Scheuter (Miinster, 1874-76) in three parts. This 
admirable lady was the mother of the well-known 
American missionary Prince Demetrius Gallitzin. 

Katerxamp, Denkwiirdigkeiten aus dem Leben der Fiirstin Gal- 
litzin (Minster, 1828); GaLuann, Die Fiirstin A. von Gallitzin 
und thre Freunde (Cologne, 1880). 
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Gallitzin, Demerrius AUGUSTINE, prince, priest, 
and missionary, b. at The Hague, Holland, 22 Decem- 
ber, 1770; d. at Loretto, Pennsylvania, U.S. A., 6 
May, 1840. He was a scion of one of the oldest, 
wealthiest, and most illustrious families of Russia. 
His father, Prince Demetrius Gallitzin (d. 16 March, 
1803), Russian ambassador to Holland at the time of 
his son’s birth, had been previously for fourteen years 
Russian ambassador to France, and was an intimate 
acquaintance of Diderot, Voltaire, d’Alembert, and 
other rationalists of the day. Though nominally an 
Orthodox Russian, he accepted and openly professed 
the principles of an infidel philosophy. On 28 August, 
1768, he married in Aachen the Countess Amalie, only 
daughter of the then celebrated Prussian Field-Mar- 
shal yon Schmettau. Her mother, Baroness von 
Ruffert, being a Catholic, Amalie was baptized in the 
Catholic Church, but her religious education was 
neglected, and it was not until 1786 that she became 
a fervent Catholic, which she remained until her death, 
27 April, 1806. 

Little attention was paid to the religious education 
of Demetrius, who was born and baptized in the Greek 
Orthodox Church. In youth his most constant com- 
panion was Frederick William, son of William V, then 
reigning Stadtholder of the Netherlands. This friend- 
ship continued even after Frederick William became 
King of the Netherlands and Duke of Luxemburg as 
William I. Almost from his infancy the young prince 
was subjected to rigid discipline, and his intellectual 
faculties, trained by the best masters of the age, 
reached their fullest development. When about 
seventeen he became a sincere Catholic, and to please 
his mother, whose birth (1748), marriage (1768), and 
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First Holy Communion (1786) occurred on 28 August, 
the feast of St. Augustine, assumed at confirmation 
that name, and thereafter wrote his name Demetrius 
Augustine. After finishing his education he was ap- 
pointed aide-de-camp to the Austrian General von 
Lillien, but as there was no opportunity for him to 
continue a military career his parents resolved that he 
should spend two years in travelling through America, 


St. Mrcuanv’s Cuurcu (1900-01) 
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the West Indies, and other foreign lands. Provided 
with letters of introduction to Bishop Carroll of Balti- 
more, and accompanied by his tutor, Father Brosius, 
afterwards a prominent missionary in the United 
States, he embarked at Rotterdam, Holland, 18 Au- 
gust, 1792, and landed in Baltimore, 28 October. To 
avoid the inconvenience and expense of travelling as a 
Russian prince, he assumed the name of Schmet, or 
Smith, and for many years was known in the United 
States as Augustine Smith. Soon after arriving at 
Baltimore, he was deeply impressed with the needs of 
the Church in America. He resolved to devote his 
fortune and life to the salvation of souls in the country 
of his adoption. Despite the objections of his rela- 
tives and friends in Europe, he, with the approval 
of Bishop Carroll, entered St. Mary’s Seminary, 
Baltimore, as one of its first students, it having 
been founded the previous year (1791) by Sulpician 
priests, refugees from France. On 18 March, 1795, he 
was ordained priest, being the first to receive in the 
limits of the original thirteen of the United States all 
the orders from tonsure to priesthood. 

In 1788 Captain Michael McGuire, an officer in the 
Revolutionary army, purchased about 1200 acres of 
land near the summit of the Alleghenies, in what is 
now Cambria County, Pennsylvania, and was the first 
white man to establish a residence within the limits of 
that county. He brought his family from Maryland 
and built his log-cabin in the valley below the site of 
the present town of Loretto, in the midst of a dense 
forest which covered all that portion of the State. His 
nearest neighbours were fully twenty miles distant. 
Soon relatives and friends followed from Maryland, 
established themselves in the vicinity, and formed 
what came to be known far and wide as McGuire’s 
Settlement, later called Clearfield, the lands lying 
on the headwaters of Clearfield Creek. Some years 
after his arrival Father Gallitzin named it Loretto, 
after the city of Loreto in Italy; but it was not until 
1816 that he laid out the town and caused the plan of 
lots to be recorded in the county archives. Captain 
McGuire died in 1793, bequeathing to Bishop Carroll 
four hundred acres of his land in trust for the benefit 
of the resident clergy who, he hoped, would be ap- 
pointed to provide for the spiritual wants of his grow- 
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ing colony. He was the first to be buried in the por- 
tion of this land set aside for a cemetery, which Father 
Brosius consecrated on one of his early visits to the 
settlement. 

Father Gallitzin first exercised his ministry at Bal- 
timore and in the scattered missions of southern 
Pennsylvania and northern Maryland and Virginia. 
In 1796, while stationed at Conewago, Pennsylvania, 
he received a sick-call to attend a Mrs. John Burgoon, 
a Protestant, who lived at McGuire’s Settlement, 
about one hundred and fifty miles distant, and who 
ardently desired to become a Catholic before her 
death. Father Gallitzin immediately started on the 
long journey, instructed Mrs. Burgoon, and received 
her into the Church. During this visit to the Alle- 

henies he conceived the idea of forming there a 
Catholic settlement. In preparation therefor, he 
invested his means (considerable at that time) in the 
purchase of land adjoining the four hundred acres 
donated to the Church, and at the urgent request of 
the little mountain colony obtained from Bishop 
Carroll permission to fix his permanent residence there 
with jurisdiction extending over a territory with a 
radius of over one hundred miles. In the summer of 
1799 he commenced his career as pioneer priest of the 
Alleghenies. His first care was to erect a church and 
house of logs, hewn from the immense pine trees of 
the surrounding forest. In a letter to Bishop Carroll, 
dated 9 February, 1800, he writes: “Our church, 
which was only begun in harvest, got finished fit for 
service the night before Christmas. It is about 44 
feet long by 25, built of white pine logs witha very good 
shingle roof. I kept service in it at Christmas for the 
first time. There is also a house built for me, 16 feet 
by 14, besides a little kitchen and a stable.”’ While 
the church and house were being constructed, he said 
Mass for the few Catholics of the settlement in the log- 
house, erected two years previously by Luke McGuire, 
the elder son of the captain. That house is still 
standing (1909) and serves as a residence for the 
descendants, in direct male line, of the founder of 
McGuire’s Settlement. To accommodate the in- 
creasing influx of Catholic colonists, Father Gallitzin 
in 1808 enlarged the log church to almost double its 
former capacity, and as the population continued to 
increase, he took down the log building in 1817, and on 
the same site erected a frame church, forty by thirty 
feet, which served as the parish church until 1853. 


CHAPEL AND Home or Fatuer GALLITZIN 
Loretto, Pennsylvania 


Father Heyden, one of Father Gallitzin’s bio 
phers, writes (1869): “ What now constitutes the dio- 
ceses of Pittsburg, Erie, and a large part of the Harris- 
burg new episcopal see, was then the missionary field 
of a single priest, Rev. Prince Gallitzin. If we except 
the station at Youngstown, Westmoreland County, 
where the Rev. Mr. Browers had settled’ a few years 
before, there was not, from Conewago in Adams 
County to Lake. Erie—from the Susquehanna to the 
Potomac—a solitary priest, church, or religious estab- 
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lishment of any kind, when he opened his missionary 
career. From this statement we may conceive some 
idea of the incredible privations and toils which he had 
to encounter in visiting the various widely remote 
points where some few Catholics happened to reside.” 
As early as 1800, and frequently thereafter, he wrote 
to Bishop Carroll, begging that one or more priests be 
sent to share his burdens. And so for more than 
twenty years he was obliged to perform, unassisted, a 
work which would have proved onerous for several. 

He was not only the good shepherd of his multi- 
plying flock; he was also in a particular manner 
their worldly benefactor. Following out his idea of 
establishing a Catholic colony at the place which he 
named Loretto, and which he made the cradle of 
Catholicity in Western Pennsylvania, he, by means of 
remittances from Germany and loans contracted on 
the strength of his expectations, purchased large por- 
tions of land adjoining the settlement, which he sold in 
small tracts to the incoming colonists at a very low 
rate and oneasy terms. For much of this land he was 
never repaid. Moreover, he built, at his own ex- 

nse, saw-mills, grist-mills, and tanneries, and estab- 
ished other industries for the material benefit of his 
flock. In accomplishing all this he necessarily bur- 
dened himself with a heavy personal debt; not im- 
prudently, however, for he had received solemn assur- 
ances that he would obtain a portion of his father’s 
large estate, as well as his share of his mother’s be- 
quest. The Russian Government, nevertheless, disin- 
herited him for becoming a Catholic and a priest, and 
the German prince who had married his sister squan- 
dered both his and her inheritance. In these cireum- 
stances, he was compelled, in 1827, to appeal to the 
charitable public; the appeal was endorsed by Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton, who headed the list with a sub- 
scription of one hundred dollars; on the list stands the 
name of Cardinal Cappellari, afterwards Pope Gregory 
XVI, who subscribed two hundred dollars. Yet it 
was not until near the close of his life that the burden 
of debt was finally lifted. During the forty-one years 
of his pastorate in the Alleghenies, he never received a 
cent of salary; he maintained himself, his household, 
and the many orphans whom he sheltered, and abun- 
dantly supplied the wants of the needy among his flock 
out of the produce of his farm, which by his intelligent 
method of cultivation became very productive. It is 
estimated that he expended $150,000 of his inherit- 
ance, a small portion of the amount that should 
rightly have come to him, but an immense sum for the 
times in which he lived, in the establishment of his 
Catholie colony on the Alleghenies. For some years 
(1804-1807) he was rewarded with ingratitude. His 
actions were misconstrued, his words and writings 
misinterpreted, his character vilified, his honour at- 
tacked, and even violent hands were laid on his per- 
son, and all this by members of his own flock. But, 
with the encouragement of his bishop and the aid of 
the civil courts, he brought his defamers to acknowl- 
edge their guilt, for which they voluntarily and pub- 
licly made full reparation before their fellow Catholics 
in the Loretto church. 

For fourteen years after his ordination Father Gal- 
litzin was known to the general public as Augustine 
Smith. This was the name which he subscribed to all 
his legal papers and to his entries in the parish register 
of baptisms and marriages. But, fearing serious diffi- 
culties in the future, at his request, on 16 Dec., 1809, 
the Pennsylvania legislature validated the acts and 
purchases made under that assumed name, and legal- 
ized the resumption of his real name. Notwithstand- 
ing his varied labours, Father Gallitzin found time to 
Pe lish several valuable tracts in favour of the Catho- 
ic cause. He was the first in the United States to 
enter the lists of controversy in defence of the Church; 
he was provoked thereto by a sermon delivered on 
Thanksgiving Day, 1814, in Huntingdon, Pennsylva- 

VI.—24 
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nia, by a certain minister who went out of his way to 
attack what he called “popery’’. Repelling this at- 
tack, Father Gallitzin first published his “ Defense of 
Catholic Principles’, which ran through several edi- 
tions and was the means of many conversions. This 
was followed by “A Letter on the Holy Scriptures” 
and “An Appeal to the Protestant Public’’. 

For twenty years Father Gallitzin had laboured 
alone in a vast mission whose Catholic population was 
constantly increasing; in 1834, when Father Lemke 
was sent to his assistance and was assigned the north- 
ern part of Cambria County as his sphere of action, the 
parish of Loretto was restricted within comparatively 
narrow limits. In the meantime Father Gallitzin’s 
reputation for sanctity, the fame of his talents, and 
the account of 
his labours had 
spread far and 
wide; and it was 
his deep humility 
as well as his love 
for his community 
that prevented his 
advancement to 
the honours.of the 
Church. He ac- 
cepted the office of 
Vicar-General for 
Western Pennsyl- 
vania, conferred 
on him by Bishop 
Conwell of Phila- 
delphia, in 1827, 
because he felt 
that in that office 
he could promote 


the interests of the a 
Church: but he MoNnNUMENT OF FATHER GALLITZIN 
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the proposals to nominate him for the position of first 
Bishop of Cincinnati and first Bishop of Detroit. For 
many years before his death he lived in the hope of 
seeing Loretto made an episcopal see, for Loretto was 
then a flourishing mission and the centre of a con- 
stantly increasing Catholic population, while Pittsburg 
was a small town containing but few Catholics. After 
forty-one years spent on the rugged heights of the 
Alleghenies, he died as he had lived, poor. On coming 
to McGuire’s Settlement he found a dense wilderness; 
he left it dotted with fertile farms. As an evidence of 
his religious labours in Pennsylvania, it may be stated 
that within a radius of fifteen miles from the spot on 
which in 1799 he built his log church there are now no 
less than twenty-one flourishing parishes, thirty-three 
priests, and four religious and educational institutions. 
He was buried, according to his desire, midway be- 
tween his residence and the church (they were about 
thirty feet apart); in 1847 his remains were trans- 
ferred to a vault in a field nearer the town, over which 
a humble monument was erected out of squared 
blocks of rough mountain stone. In 1891 his remains 
were taken from the decayed coffin of cherry wood and 
placed in a metallic casket; in 1899, on the occasion of 
the centenary celebration of the foundation of the 
Loretto Mission, the rude monument was capped by a 
pedestal of granite, and this in turn by a bronze statue 
of the prince-priest, donated by Charles M. Schwab, 
who also built the large stone church, which was sol- 
emnly consecrated, 2 Oct., 1901. 
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London priests in his time. He was educated at 
Stonyhurst, joined the Society of Jesus at Hodder, 
7 Sept., 1836, was ordained priest in 1852, and pro- 
fessed of four vows in 1854. As prefect of studies at 
Stonyhurst, 1855-57, he made important improve- 
ments in the methods of study. In 1857 he was sent 
to the Jesuit church in London, where—except for an 
interval of eight years during which he held the pro- 
vincialate and other offices—he spent the remainder 
of his life. He was a man of deep spirituality, much 
venerated as a preacher, spiritual director, and giver 
of retreats; he was also noted for his love of the poor 
and his earnest advocacy of almsdeeds. So great were 
his energy and enterprise that he set his stamp on all 
he undertook. Several London convents and Catho- 
lic institutions owe largely to his zeal and encourage- 
ment both their first foundation and their successful 
subsequent development. His writings comprise 
among others: “Salvage from the Wreck’’, sermons 
reached at the funerals of some notable Catholics 
(1890); “Watches of the Passion” (3 vols., 1894), a 
series of meditations on the Passion, embodying the 
substance of his retreats; a number of sermons, tracts, 
and other small publications, mostly of a topical kind. 
No life of Father Gallwey has so far been written, except a 
slight sketch by Percy FirzcrRaup (London, 1906). 
Sypney F. Sirs. 


Galtelli-Nuoro, Diocesr oF (GALTELLINENSIS- 
Norensis), in the province of Sassari (Sardinia), on a 
hill of the same name, suffragan of Cagliari. In the 
neighbourhood there are quarries of red jasper. The 
ancient cathedral contains some good paintings. 
Nuoro, the Nora of the ancients, is a sub-prefecture of 
the same province, and stands about 2000 feet above 
sea-level. Near it are seen large quarries of granite 
and argentiferous lead, and a curious irregular ruin, 
apparently of a Roman origin. In the vicinity 
are twenty-four of the so-called Nuraghi (known lo- 
cally as the Giants’ Tombs), huge stone buildings in the 
shape of truncated cones. These belong to the neo- 
lithic age, and were a source of wonder even to the 
ancients. Here also are the Virghenes or Domos de 
Janas, a series of intercommunicating rooms exca- 
vated out of the granite rock. Galtelli was an episcopal 
see in 1138, when Innocent II made it a suffragan of 
Pisa; later, it was directly subject to the Holy See. 
In 1495, it was suppressed by Alexander VI, and its 
territory united to Cagliari. In 1787, at the request 
of King Victor Emmanuel III, it was re-established, 
but the bishop continued to live at Nuoro. Amon 
its bishops of note was Fra Arnolfo de Bissalis (1366), 
renowned for his learning and eloquence. In the dio- 
cese are 25 parishes, 56,300 Catholics, 1 Franciscan 
monastery, 2 nunneries, 1 boys’ boarding-school, and 
3 girls’ schools. 

APPELLETTI, Le Chiese d’ Italia (1857), XIII, 95-99; Spano, 
Memorie sopra l'antica cattedrale di Galtelli (Cagliari, 1873); 
Martin, Storia eccl. della Sardegna (1841), III, 325-27, 85-88. 

U. Benient. 


Galura, Bernuarp, Prince-Bishop of Brixen; b. 
21 August, 1764, at Herbolzheim, Breisgau; d. 
17 May, 1856. After he had completed his classical 
studies in his native town he entered the convent of 
the Friars Minor at Altbreisach, but because of its 
ot by Emperor Joseph II, his stay here was 
of short duration. In 1783 he entered the seminary 
of Freiburg where, after a brilliant course in the eccle- 
siastical sciences, he was honoured with the doctorate 
of theology. He was ordained priest in 1788 in the 
seminary of Vienna whither he had gone to follow a 
course of practical theology. In the same year he re- 
turned to the seminary of Freiburg, and after acting as 
prefect of studies for two years he took up parochial 
work, first at Altoberndorf and later in the cathedral 
of Freiburg. Recognizing in him a man of learning 
and sound judgment, Emperor Francis appointed him 
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in 1805 spiritual referee at Giinzburg, but owing to 
political changes he lost his position here, and ten 

ears later was assigned to the same duty at Inns- 

ruck. In 1819 he Deasits Vicar-General of Vorarl- 
berg. On 80 January, 1820, he was consecrated 
auxiliary bishop of Brixen, and nine years later took 
formal possession of the chair of St. Cassian as Bishop 
of Brixen. 

Like his distinguished predecessors, Galura directed 
all his efforts towards safeguarding the unity of the 
Faith in his diocese. By the establishment of mis- 
sions and educational institutions and by the intro- 
duction of religious orders, especially the Jesuits (who 
had been banished from there) and the Sisters of 
Mercy (in 1838), he succeeded. in restoring much of 
what the secular power had destroyed during the 
administration of his predecessor. He was highly 
respected by the civil authorities, and his deeply re- 
ligious spirit, his charity towards the poor, and his 
administrative abilities have made him an orna- 
ment to his church and country. Besides numerous 
ascetical, homiletical, and ecatechetical works, he 
wrote also: (1) “Christkatholische Religion” (5 
vols., Augsburg, 1796-1800); (2) “Neue Theologie 
des Christenthums” (Augsburg, 1800-1805); (3) 
“Lehrbuch der Christlichen W ohicecopenhelt ” (Augs- 
burg, 1841). 

Hurter, Nomencl. (2nd ed.), III, 922; Trinkuavsmr, Leben 
und Wirken des Fiirstb. Galura (Innsbruck, 1856); Fruppr, 
Literaturzt. (1810), I, 118-82. 

JosprH Scuroeper, 


Galvani, Lurie, physician, b. at Bologna, Italy, 9 
September, 1737; d. there, 4 December, 1798. It was 
his original intention to study theology and to enter a 
monastic order 
His family, how- 
ever, persuaded 
him to abandon 
thatidea. He took 
up the study of the 
natural sciences 
from the point of 
view of the anato- 
mist and physiol- 
ogist. After main- 
taining his thesis 
on the nature and 
formation of the 
bones, he was ap- 
abet public 
ecturer at the 
University of 
Bologna and at 
the age of twenty- 
five taught anatomy at the Institute of Sciences, 
He became especially noted as a surgeon and ac- 
coucheur. In 1790, after thirty years of wedded 
life, he lost his wife Lucia, the daughter of Dr. 
Galeazzi, one of his teachers. He kept his chair at 
the university until 20 April, 1798, when he resigned 
because he would not take the civil oath demanded by 
the Cisalpine Republic, it being contrary to his polit- 
ical and religious convictions. Asa result he had to 
take refuge with his brother Giacomo and broke down 
completely through poverty and discouragement. 
Soon after this his Friends obtained his exemption from 
the oath and his appointment, on account of his scien- 
tific fame, as professor emeritus. He died before the 
decree went into effect. 

Galvani’s work in ge for gh anatomy and physi- 
ology includes a study of the kidneys of birds and of 
their sense of hearing. He is famous more ially 
on account of his experiments concerning “ the elec- 
trical forces in muscular movements”, leading up to 
his theory of animal electricity. This began with the 
accidental observation, in 1780, of the twitching of the 
legs of a dissected frog when the bared crural nerve 
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was touched with the steel scalpel, while sparks were 
passing from an electric machine nearby. He worked 
diligently along these lines, but waited for eleven years 
before he published the results and his ingenious and 
simple theory. This theory of a nervous electric fluid, 
secreted by the brain, conducted by the nerves, and 
stored in the muscles, has been abandoned by scien- 
tists on account of later discoveries, but Galvani was 
led to it in a very logical manner and defended it by 
clever experiments, which soon bore fruit. Thus he 
discovered that when nerve and muscle touch two dis- 
similar metals in contact with each other, a contrac- 
tion of the muscle takes place; this led ultimately to 
his discussions with Volta and to the discovery of the 
Voltaic pile. The name Galvanism is given to the 
manifestations of current electricity. 

Galvani was by nature courageous and religious. It 
is reported by Alibert that he never ended his lessons 
“without exhorting his hearers and leading them back 
to the idea of that eternal Providence, which develops, 
conserves, and circulates life among so many divers 
beings”. His works (Opere di Luigi Galvani) were 
collected and published by the Academy of Sciences of 
the Institute of Bologna (1841-42). The following 
are some of the titles, with the original dates of publi- 
cation in the “ Antichi Commentari” of the Bologna 
Institute: ‘Thesis: De Ossibus” (1762); “De Renibus 
atque Ureteribus Volatilium” (1767); “De Volatilium 
Aure”’ (1768-70); “De Viribus Electricitatis in motu 
musculari commentarius” (1791), reprinted at Mo- 
dena, 1792, with a note and dissertation by Gio. Al- 
dini; translated by Mayer into German (Prague, 1793), 
and again published as a volume of Ostwald’s “ Klas- 
siker” (Leipzig, 1894); ‘Dell’ uso e dell’ attivita dell’ 
arco conduttore nelle contrazioni de’ muscoli” (1794); 
“Memorie sulla elettricit&é animale” (1797). 


Popular Science Monthly, July, 1892; WatsH in Catholic 
World (June, 1904); AuipeRtT, Eloges Historiques (Paris, 1806); 
VenturRou, Elogio (Bologna, 1802). , 
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Galveston, Diocrsk or (GALVESTONIENSIS).—It 
was established in 1847 and comprises that part of the 
State of Texas, U.S. A., between the Sabine River on 
the east, the Colorado River on the west, the Gulf of 
Mexico on the south, and the northern line of the 
counties of Lampasas, Coryell, McLennan, Limestone, 
Freestone, Anderson, Cherokee, Nacogdoches, and 
Shelly on the north, an area of 43,000 square miles. 
French Recollects with La Salle attempted in 1685 to 
found the first missions among the Indians in Texas, 
and they were followed by Spanish Franciscans from 
Mexico sent in 1689 to build a barrier to French occu- 
pation. These efforts met with reverses, but early in 
the eighteenth century the missionary zeal of the 
Franciscans re-established many of the old missions 
and extended them in numerous new directions. They 
remained in a flourishing state until 1812 when they 
were suppressed by the Spanish Government. The 
colonization of Texas from the United States and the 
declaration of its independence as a republic in 1836 
checked any further efforts to reopen the missions for 
several years, and then the Rev. John Timon, after- 
wards Bishop of Buffalo (q. v.), and the Rev. John M. 
Odin, two Lazarists from the community in Missouri, 
visited the state and aroused the long-neglected reli- 

ious sentiments of the people. Measures were taken 
or the promotion of Catholic immigration and the 
public officials of the new republic gave every encour- 
agement to their work. In 1841 Father Odin was 
named Coadjutor Bishop of Detroit, but refused the 
Bulls. Texas was then made a vicariate Apostolic 
and Father Odin was consecrated titular Bishop of 
Claudiopolis, 6 March, 1842. There were then only 
four priests in Texas. Bishop Odin set to work vig- 
orously to build up his charge. The Texan Congress 
returned several of the ancient churches to their origi- 
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nal uses, schools were opened, and the Ursuline nuns, 
the first religious community in Texas, were intro- 
duced to care for them. In 1847 the pope erected the 
state into a bishopric with Galveston as its episcopal 
see and Bishop Odin was transferred to its charge. In 
addition to the Ursulines he secured the services of 
communities of the Sisters of the Incarnate Word, the 
Brothers of Mary, and the Oblates, to the latter of 
whom he gave charge, in November, 1854, of the Col- 
lege of the Immaculate Conception. He _ visited 
Europe twice to secure priests and material help for 
his diocese. On the death of Archbishop Blane of 
New Orleans, Bishop Odin was promoted, 15 Feb., 
1861, to be his successor. During his incumbency of 
the See of Galveston he increased the number of 
priests to forty-two and the churches to fifty, and left 
the diocese with a college, four academies for girls and 
five schools for boys. He was born at Ambierle, 
France, 25 Feb., 1801, and died there, 25 May, 1870. 

Claude Mary Dubuis, C.S.C., an indefatigable mis- 
sionary, who had served long and unselfishly for the 
Church in Texas, was his successor. He was born 10 
March, 1817, at Coutouvre, Loire, France, and or- 
dained priest at Lyons, 1 June, 1844, where he was 
also consecrated bishop, 23 November, 1862. After 
years of hardships in Texas he resigned, 12 July, 1881, 
but kept the title of Bishop of Galveston, and retired 
to France. Herehelived at Vernaison in the Diocese of 
Lyons, receiving in 1894 promotion to the titular Arch- 
bishopric of Arca. He assisted the ordinary of Lyons 
in episcopal work until his death, which took place 
22 May, 1895. Peter Dufal, C.S.C., had been named 
coadjutor to Bishop Dubuis with the right of succes- 
sion on 14 May, 1878. He was then Vicar Apos- 
tolic of Eastern Bengal and titular Bishop of Delcus, 
having been consecrated at Le Mans, France, 25 No- 
vember, 1860. He was born 8 Nov., 1822, at Lamure, 
Puy-de-Déme, France, and ordained priest in the Dio- 
cese of Blois, 8 Sept., 1852. On translation to Galves- 
ton he retained his titular see; he resigned the Texas 
diocese on account of ill health, 18 April, 1880, and re- 
tired to the house of his Congregation of the Holy 
Cross at Neuilly, near Paris, France, where he died in 
1889. Nicholas Aloysius Gallagher, fourth bishop, 
was appointed administrator of Galveston in the ab- 
sence of Bishop Dufal, having been consecrated at 
Galveston, 30 April, 1882, titular of Canopus. In 
1894 he succeeded to the title of Galveston. He also 
acted as administrator of Columbus, Ohio, on the death 
of Bishop Rosecrans in 1878. Born 19 Feb., 1846, at 
Temperanceville, Belmont County, Ohio, he was or- 
dained priest, 25 Dec., 1868, at Columbus, Ohio. 

The religious communities of men represented in 
the diocese are: the Jesuits who have charge of St. 
Mary’s University, Galveston; the Basilians (from 
Canada) managing St. Thomas’s College, Houston, St. 
Mary’s Seminary, La Porte, and St. Basil’s College, 
Waco; the Fathers of the Congregation of the Holy 
Cross at Austin; the Paulist Fathers at Austin. 

The religious communities of women are: Sisters of 
Charity of the-Incarnate Word; Sisters of Charity 
(Emmitsburg); Sisters of St. Dominic; Sisters of the 
Holy Cross; Sisters of St. Mary; Sisters of Divine 
Providence; Ursuline Sisters; Sisters of the Holy 
Family. Statistics (1909): Priests 82 (53 seculars, 29 


religious); churches 82 (missions with churches 35); 


stations 35; chapels 16; brothers 6; women religious 
375; ecclesiastical students 12; colleges for boys 4, 
students 375; academies for girls 9; parochial schools 
32; pupils in academies and parish schools 5000; hos- 
pitals 7; Catholic population 56,000. 

Suwa, History of Catholic Church in the United States (New 
York, 1894); Ipmm, Hist. Cath. Missions (New York, 1855); 
Reuss, Biog. Cycl. Cath. Hierarchy of United States (Milwau- 


kee, 1898); Catholic Directory, 1909; Freeman's Journal (New 
York), Morning Star (New Orleans, June, 1870), files. 
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Galway and Kilmacduagh, Diocess or (GALVIEN- 
sis ET DuAcENsIs), in Ireland; an amalgamation of 
two distinct ancient sees; excepting the parish of 
Shrule (County Mayo) entirely in County Galway. 
Kilmacduagh, covering 137,520 acres, includes the 
whole Barony of Kiltartan, and part of Dunkellin 
and Loughrea. Galway diocese includes the barony 
of Galway and part of Moycullen and Clare. Its ex- 
tent is less than Kilmacduagh, the united dioceses 
covering about 250,000 acres. Kilmacduagh coin- 
cides with the ancient territory of Hy Fiachrach 
Aidhne. On Ptolemy’s map the district was called 
the country of the Gangani; later it was occupied b 
the Firbolg; and in the sixth century by the descend- 
ants of Fiachrach, brother of Niall of the Nine 
Hostages and uncle of Dathi. The time of its con- 
version to Christianity is uncertain. Probably it was 
Christian before the end of the sixth century, and it is 
certain that St. Colman was its first bishop. A near 
relative of King Guaire of Connaught, and a native of 
Kiltartan, he was born after the middle of the sixth 
century and educated at Arran, after which he lived 
for years a hermit’s life in the Burren mountains. 
Drawn from his retreat by the persuasions of his 
friends, he founded a monastery at Kilmacduagh 
(610), becoming its abbot, and subsequently bishop of 
the whole Hy Fiachrach territory. He died in 632, 
and was buried at Kilmacduagh. - In the five cen- 
turies following, the annalists make mention of only 
three bishops of Kilmacduagh. At the Synod of 
Kells, the diocese was made a suffragan of Tuam. 
Among its subsequent bishops we find men with the 
distinctively Irish names of O’Ruan, O’Shaughnessy, 
O’Murray, O’Felan, O’Brien, and O’Moloney. In the 
reign of Henry VIII the bishop was Christopher Bod- 
kin, a time-server who earned the goodwill of Henry 
and of Elizabeth, and who through royal favour was 
promoted to the See of Tuam. Persecution had to be 
faced by his successors. One of these, Hugh De 
Burgo, was a prominent figure in the Confederation of 
Kilkenny (1642-50), and a prominent opponent of 
the Nuncio Rinuccini; when the war ended in the 
triumph of Cromwell, exile was his fate, imprisonment 
or death the fate of the priests, and confiscation that 
of the Catholic landholders. After 1653 the See of 
Kilmacduagh was ruled by vicars, but after 1720 the 
episcopal succession was regularly maintained. In 
1750 Kilmacduagh was united with the smaller Diocese 
of Kilfenora, the latter situated entirely in County 
Clare, and corresponding in extent with the Barony of 
Coreomroe. This union has continued. At first the 
Bishop of Kilmacduagh was Apostolic Administrator 
of Kilfenora, his successor Bishop of Kilfenora and 
Apostolic Administrator of Kilmacduagh, and so on 
alternately. : 

Contemporary with the monastery of Kilmacduagh 
was that of Annaghdown, on Lough Corrib, founded in 
the second half of the sixth century by St. Brendan. 
In process of time, Annaghdown became an episco- 
pal see extending over the territory ruled by the 
O’Flahertys. In this district was the town of Galway. 
Placed where the waters of the Corrib mingle with the 
sea, it was at first but a fishing village. In the ninth 
century it was destroyed by the Danes; subsequently 
it was rebuilt and protected by a strong castle; in the 
twelfth century again destroyed by the King of Mun- 
ster; and towards the end of that century wrested 
from the O’Flahertys by the powerful Anglo-Norman 
family of De Burgo. Other Anglo-Norman families 
also settled there, these in process of time being called 
the Tribes of Galway. Loyal to England and despis- 
ing the old Irish, whom they drove out, the settlers 
made progress, and Galway in the first half of the 
seventeenth century, with its guilds of merchants, 
its mayor, sheriff, and free burgesses, was in trade, 
commerce, and wealth little inferior to Dublin itself. 


The Diocese of Annaghdown was joined to Tuam in - 
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1324, and Galway town became in consequence part of 
the latter diocese. But the Galway men, regarding 
the surrounding people as little better than savages, 
were reluctant to be associated with them, and in 1484 
obtained from the Archbishop of Tuam exemption 
from his jurisdiction. The arrangement, sanctioned 
by a Bull of Innocent VIII, was to have the church of 
St. Nicholas, at Galway, a collegiate church, governed 
by a warden and eight vicars; these having jurisdic- 
tion over the whole town, as well as over a few 
parishes in the neighbourhood. And warden and 
vicars “were to be presented and solely elected by the 
inhabitants of the town’’. It was a peculiar arrange- 
ment. The warden exercised episcopal jurisdiction, 
appointed to parishes, visited the religious institutions, 
but did not, of course, confer orders. The eight 
vicars resembled somewhat the canons of a cathedral 
church. In 1485 Galway obtained a new royal char- 
ter subjecting the town to a mayor, bailiffs, and cor- 
poration. In 1551 the warden and vicars were 
dispossessed of their church and lands, which were 
given to a lay warden and vicars, all Protestants. 
Just a century later the Catholics were driven from the 
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town by the Cromwellians. Gradually they came 
back, and having been tolerated during the reign of 
Charles II and favoured under his successor, James II, 
had again to face persecution during the penal times. 
In 1731 the town contained about 5000 inhabitants. 
In 1747 the Protestant governor complained of the 
insolence of the Catholics, and of the number of 
priests coming there from abroad; in 1762 out of its 
14,000 inhabitants all were Catholics except 350. 
During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
there were frequent disputes between the warden and 
the Archbishop of Tuam as to the latter’s rights in 
Galway. There were troubles also attending the elec- 
tion of the warden and vicars. Driven from the 
corporation, the Catholics had no legally existing free 
burgesses, and had been compelled to meet by stealth, 
and constitute a mayor and corporation, so as to have 
the necessary electoral body. But the Galway Tribes 
insisted on keeping the wardenship in their own hands. 
When the repeal of the penal laws allowed a Catholic 
corporation to come into existence, in 1793, the in- 
habitants insisted on exercising their right to vote, 
and conflicts with the Tribes arose. These disputes 
were finally ended in 1831 by the extinction of the 
wardenship and the erection of Galway into an episco- 
pal see. In 1866 the Bishop of Kilmacduagh being: 
unable to discharge his duties, the Bishop of Galway 
was appointed Apostolic Administrator of Kilmac- 
duagh and Kilfenora, “durante beneplacito Sancta. 
Sedis’’. In 1883 the union of the three dioceses was. 
made permanent by papal Bull. Since that date the. 
bishop is “Bishop of Galway and Kilmacduagh and. 
Apostolic Administrator of Rilfenora’”. Among those 
connected with the diocese several have acquired fame, 
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St. Ceallagh, who died about 550, is still venerated in 
Kilchrist, St. Sourney in Ballindereen, St. Foila in 
Clarenbridge, St. Colga in Kilcolgan. In the ninth 
century lived Flan MacLonan, chief poet of Ireland. In 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries lived John 
Lynch, author of ‘‘Cambrensis Eversus”’; O’Flaherty, 
author of the “ Ogygia’’; Dr. Kirwan, Bishop of Killala; 
MacFirbis, the annalist; Dr. Fahy, whose history has 
become a standard work; Dr. O’Dea, Bishop of 
Clonfert, and others. 

Statistics (1909): parish priests, 29; administrator, 
1; curates, 29; regulars, 20; churches, 53; houses of 
regulars, 4; convents, 10; college, 1; monasteries, 3; 
Catholic population in 1901, 70,576 ; non-Catholic, 1931. 

Harpiman, History of Galway (Dublin, 1820); Fany, History 
and Antiquities of Kilmacduagh (Dublin, 1893); O’FLAHERTY, 
Description of Iar Connaught (Dublin, 1846); Brapy, Episcopal 
Succession (Rome, 1876); Irish Catholic Directory for 1909. 
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Gama, Vasco pA, the discoverer of the sea route to 
the East Indies; b. at Sines, Province of Alemtejo, 
Portugal, about 1469; d. at Cochin, India, 24 Dec., 
1524. His father, Estevio da Gama, was Alcaide Mér 
of Sines, and Commendador of Cercal, and held an 
important office at court under Alfonso V. After the 
return of Bartolomeu Dias, Estevio was chosen by 
Joao II to command the next expedition of discovery, 
but, as both died before the project could be carried 
into execution, the commission was given by Emanuel 
I to Vasco, who had already distinguished himself at 
the beginning of the year 1490 by defending the Portu- 
guese colonies on the coast of Guinea against French 
encroachments. Bartolomeu Dias had proceeded as 
far as the Great Fish River (Rio do Infante), and had 
in addition established the fact that the coast of Africa 
on the other side of the Cape extended to the north- 
east. Pedro de Covilhao on his way from India had 
descended the east coast of Africa as far as the twen- 
tieth degree of south latitude, and had become cogni- 
zant of the old Arabic-Indian commercial association. 
The nautical problem, therefore, to be solved by Vasco 
da Gama was clearly outlined, and the course for the 
sea route to the East Indies designated. In January, 
1497, the command of the expedition was solemnly 
conferred upon Vasco da Gama, and on 8 July, 1497, 
the fleet sailed from Lisbon under the leadership of 
Vasco, his brother Paulo, and Nicoléo Coelho, with a 
crew of about one hundred and fifty men. At the 
beginning of November, they anchored in St. Helena 
Bay and, on the 25th of the same month, in Mossel 
Bay. On 16 December, the fleet arrived at the fur- 
thest landing-point of Dias, gave its present name to 
the coast of Natal on Christmas Day, and reached by 
the end of January, 1498, the mouth of the Zambesi, 
which was in the territory controlled by the Arabian 
maritime commercial association. Menaced by the 
Arabs in Mozambique (2 March) and Mombasa (7 
April), who feared for their commerce, and, on the con- 
trary, received in a friendly manner at Melinda, East 
Africa (14 April), they reached under the guidance of a 
pilot on 20 May, their journey’s end, the harbour of 
Calicut, India, which, from the fourteenth century, had 
been the principal market for trade in spices, precious 
stones, and pearls. Here also, as elsewhere, Gama 
skilfully surmounted the difficulties placed in his way 
by the Arabs, in league with the Indian rulers, and 
won for his country the respect needful for the found- 
ing of a new colony. 

On 5 October, 1498, the fleet began its homeward 
voyage. Coelho arrived in Portugal on 10 July, 1499; 
Paulo da Gama died at Angra; Vasco reached Lisbon 
in September, where a brilliant reception awaited him. 
He was appointed to the newly created post of Ad- 
miral of the Indian Ocean, which carried with it a high 
salary, and the feudal rights over Sines were assured 
to him. In 1502 Gama was again sent out, with his 
uncle Vicente Sodré and his nephew Estevao, and a 
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new fleet of twenty ships, to safeguard the interests of 
the commercial enterprises established in the meantime 
in India by Cabral, and of the Portuguese who had 
settled there. On the outward voyage he visited 
Sofala (East Africa), exacted the payment of tribute 
from the Sheikh of Kilwa (E. Africa), and proceeded 
with unscrupulous might, and even indeed with great 
cruelty, against the Arabian merchant ships and the 
Samudrin (or Zamorin) of Calicut. He laid siege to 
the city, annihilated a fleet of twenty-nine warships, 
and concluded favourable treaties and alliances with 
the native princes. His commercial success was espe- 
cially brilliant, the value of the merchandise which he 
brought with him amounting to more than a million in 
gold. Again high honours fell to his share, and in the 
year 1519 he received instead of Sines, which was trans- 
ferred to the Order of Santiago, the cities of Vidigueira 
and Villa dos Frades, resigned by the Duke Dom 
Jayme of Braganza, with jurisdiction and the title of 
count. Once again, in 1524, he was sent to India by 
the Crown, under Joao III, to supersede the Viceroy 
Eduardo de Menezes, who was no longer master of the 
situation. He re-established order, but at the end of 
the year he was stricken by death at Cochin. In 1539, 
his remains, which up to that time had lain in the 
Franciscan church there, were brought to Portugal 
and interred at Vidigueira. To commemorate the 
first voyage to India, the celebrated convent of the 
Hieronymites in Belem was erected. A large part of 
the “Lusiad’’ of Camoens deals with the voyages and 
discoveries of Vasco da Gama. ; 

The oldest and most reliable sources of the history of the 
voyage of discovery, whose authors were participators in it, are 
the Roteirodaviagem .... de... . Vascoda Gama em 1497, 
2nd ed., revised, by HpRcuLANO AND DA Partya (Lisbon, 1861); 


also La navigazione prima... . scritta per un gentiluomo Fior- 


entino . . . in Ramusio, Delle Navigazioni . . . , I, 119 sqq. 


Among the earliest are CasTaNHEDA, DE Barros, Gors, Oso- 


rio, Marre, and others, Correa (Lendas da India) giving posi- 
tive information regarding the third voyage only. 

Sraniey, The Three Voyages of Vasco da Gama (Hakluyt 
Society, No, 42, London, 1869); pe AraGao, Vasco da Gama 
(8rd ed., Lisbon, 1898); ScuEerer, Navigation de Vasque de 
Gamme . . . in Bibliothéque des voyages anciens (Paris, 1898), 
II; Ravensrern, A Journal of the First Voyage of Vasco da 
Gama ... (Hakluyt Society, No. 69, London, 1898); Hiim- 
MERICH, Vasco da Gama und die Entdeckung des Seeweges nach 
Ostindien (Munich, 1898); Tpiies pa Gama, Le Comte Amiral 
Vasco da Gama (Paris, 1902). Orro Harta. 


Gamaliel (Tauadr, Greek form of the Hebrew 
berbps, “reward of God”)—The name designates in 
the New Testament a Pharisee and celebrated doctor 
of the Law. Gamaliel is represented in Acts, v, 34 
sqq., as advising his fellow-members of the Sanhedrin 
not to put to death St. Peter and the Apostles, who, not- 
withstanding the prohibition of the Jewish authorities, 
had continued to preach to the people. His advice, 
however unwelcome, was acted upon, so great was his 
authority with his contemporaries. We learn from 
Acts, xxii, 3, that he was the teacher of St. Paul; but 
we are not told either the nature or the extent of the 
influence which he exercised upon the future apostle 
of the Gentiles. _Gamaliel is rightly identified with an 
illustrious Jewish doctor of the Law, who bore the 
same name and died eighteen years before the de- 
struction of Jerusalem. In the Talmud, this Gamaliel 
bears, like his grandfather Hillel, the surname of “the 
Elder’, and is the first to whom the title “Rabban”’, 
“our master”, was given. He appears therein, as in 
the book of the Acts, as a prominent member of the 
highest tribunal of the Jews. He is also treated as the 
originator of many legal ordinances; as the father of a 
son, whom he called Sameoh, after his father’s name, 
and of a daughter who married the priest Simon ben 
Nathanael. The Jewish accounts make him die a 
Pharisee, and state that: “ When he died, the honour of 
the Torah (the law) ceased, and purity and piety be- 
came extinct.” At an early date, ecclesiastical tra- 
dition has supposed that Gamaliel embraced the Chris- 
tian Faith, and remained a member of the Sanhedrin 
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for the purpose of helping secretly his fellow-Christians 
(ef. Recognitions of Clement, I, Ixy, lxvi). Accord- 
5 fo Photius, he was baptized by St. Peter and St. 
John, together with his son and with Nicodemus. His 
body, miraculously discovered in the fifth century, is 
said to be preserved at Pisa, in Italy. 

Talmud of Jerusalem; Puottius, Bibliotheca, Cod. 171; Tay- 
tor, The Sayings of the Jewish Fathers (Cambridge, 1877); 
Fouarp, St, Peter (tr., New York, 1893); Le Camus, L’ewvre 
des Apétres, I (Paris, 1905). 

Francis E. Giaot. 


Gamans, Jean, b. 8 July, 1606, at Ahrweiler 
(according to other sources at Neuenahr, about two 
miles from Ahrweiler; there does not appear to exist 
any documentary evidence to show that he was born 
at the little town of Eupen, as stated in the “ Biblio- 
théque des écrivains de la Compagnie de Jésus’’); d. at 
the College of Aschaffenburg near Frankfort, 25 Nov., 
1684. e entered the Society of Jesus at Trier on 24 
April, 1623, having studied the humanities for five 
rou and philosophy for two years at Cologne, where 

e had received the degree of Master of Arts. After 
making his novitiate, he devoted several months to a 
revision of his philosophical studies, and subsequently, 
from 1626, spent five years teaching in the College of 
Wirzburg, conducting his pupils through the five 
classes which comprised the complete course in hu- 
manities. He then studied theology for a year at 
Mainz (1631), after which, the houses of his province 
of the Upper Rhine being suppressed during the war 
with Sweden, he continued his theological studies for 
three years at Douai, where he was ordained priest on 
26 March, 1633. These studies having come to an 
end in 1634, and being followed doubtless by the third 
year of probation, he discharged for several years the 
duties of chaplain to the land and naval troops in 
Belgium and Germany. We find him mentioned 
ae this title (Castrensis) in the catalogue of the 
Flandro-Belgian province for 1641 as being attached 
to the professed house at Antwerp, where he made his 
profession of the four vows on 26 December of the 
same year. He lived here with the first two Bolland- 
ists, Jean Bolland and Godefroid Henschen, became 
inflamed with zeal for their work and was henceforth 
their assiduous collaborator, whithersoever his duty 
called him, but especially at Baden-Baden, where he 
resided for some time in order to direct the studies of 
the young princes of the House of Baden. He was 
undoubtedly there in 1641 and 1649. At the end of 
this latter year he resided in a missionary capacity at 
Ettlingen near Karlsruhe. Here we lose all sight of 
him until 1681, when he was attached to the College of 
Aschaffenburg near Frankfort, where he died 25 
November, 1684. 

For more than thirty years, it is stated in the death 
notice inserted in the Annual letters of the College of 
Aschaffenburg for that year, he was so immersed in 
the hagiographical researches which he had under- 
taken in behalf of his associates at Antwerp that he 
devoted to them even the hours of the night, taking 
only a short rest on the floor or a strip of matting. 
Indeed, his name occurs very often in the “ Acta SS.” 
at the head of documents transcribed by his hand, and 
even of commentaries written entirely by him (cf. 
“Bibl. des écriv. de la C. de J’’, s. v. “Gamans’’). A 
large number of papers of this description is to be 
found in the vast manuscript collection of the early 
Bollandists preserved at the Royal Library of Brus- 
sels and in the modern Bollandist library, although the 
largest part of his papers, dispatched to the Bolland- 
ists after his death, were eagles in the Main, the 
vessel bearing the precious freight having unfortu- 
nately sunk. Gamans had also collected a mass of 
material fora “Metropolis Moguntina”’, which he wished 
to compose on the model of the “‘Metropolis Salisbur- 

nsis’” pepe by Hund in 1582, and also for a 

istory of the grand ducal House of Baden. As many 
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as eight manuscripts of the latter work are known to 
exist, but no portion of it or of the ‘Metropolis 
Moguntina” has been printed. 

Lettres annuelles et Catalogues de la Province du Haut-Rhin, 
conservées dans les archives de la Compagnie de Jésus; F (RANZ?) 
F(auK?), Der Geschichtsforscher J. Gamans in Katholik, new 
Boeck XL, 300 sqq. (Mainz, 1878); Bibl. des écrivains de la 

.de J. 
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Gambling, or Gamin, is the staking of money or 
other thing of value on the issue of a game of chance. 
It thus belongs. to the class of aleatory contracts in 
which the gain or loss of the parties depends on an 
uncertain event. It is not gambling, in the strict 
sense, if a bet is laid on the issue of a game of skill like 
billiards or football. The issue must depend on 
chance, as in dice, or partly on chance, partly on skill, 
asin whist. Moreover, in ordinary parlance, a person 
who plays for small stakes to give zest to the game is 
not said to gamble; gambling connotes playing for 
high stakes. In its moral aspect, although gambling 
usually has a bad meaning, yet we may apply to it 
what was said about betting (see Bettina). On 
certain conditions, and apart from excess or scandal, 
it is not sinful to stake money on the issue of a game of 
chance any more than it is sinful to insure one’s prop- 
erty against risk, or deal in futures on the produce 
market. As I may make a free gift of my own prop- 
erty to another if I choose, so I may agree with an- 
other to hand over to him a sum of money if the issue 
of a game of cards is other than I expect, while he 
agrees to do the same in my favour in the contrary 
event. Theologians commonly require four condi- 
tions so that gaming may not be illicit. What is 
staked must belong to the gambler and must be at his 
free disposal. It is wrong, therefore, for the lawyer to 
stake the money of his client, or for anyone to gamble 
with what is necessary for the maintenance of his wife 
and children. The gambler must act freely, without 
unjust compulsion. There must be no fraud in the 
transaction, although the usual ruses of the game may 
be allowed. It is unlawful, accordingly, to mark the 
cards, but it is permissible to conceal carefully from an 
opponent the number of trump cards one holds. Fi- 
nally, there must be some sort of equality between the 
parties to make the contract equitable; it would be 
unfair for a combination of two expert whist players 
to take the money of a couple of mere novices at the 
game. If any of these conditions be wanting, gam- 
bling becomes more or less wrong; and, besides, there 
is generally an element of danger in it which is quite 
sufficient to account for the bad name which it has. 
In most people gambling arouses keen excitement, and 
quickly develops into a passion which is difficult to 
control. . If indulged in to excess it leads to loss of 
time, and usually of money; to an idle and useless life 
spent in the ride of bad company and unwholesome 
surroundings; and to scandal which is a source of sin 
and ruin to others. It panders to the craving for ex- 
citement and in many countries it has become so 
prevalent that it rivals drunkenness in its destructive 
effects on the lives of the people. It is obvious that 
the moral aspect of the question is not essentially dif- 
ferent if for a game of chance is substituted a horse- 
race, a football or cricket match, or the price of stock 
or produce at some future date. Although the issue 
in these cases seldom depends upon chance, still the 
moral aspect of betting upon it is the same in so far as 
the issue is unknown or uncertain to the parties who 
make the contract. Time bargains, difference trans- 
actions, options, and other speculative dealings on the 
exchanges, which are so common nowadays, add to 
the malice of gambling special evils of their own. 
They lead to the disturbance of the natural prices of 
commodities and securities, do grave injury to pro- 
ducers and consumers of those commodities, and are 
frequently attended by such unlawful methods of in- 
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fluencing prices as the dissemination of false reports, 
cornering, and the fierce contests of “bulls’’ and 
“bears’’, i.e. of the dealers who wish respectively to 
raise or lower prices. 

Hitherto we have prescinded from positive law in 
our treatment of the question of gambling. It is, 
however, a matter on which both the civil and the 
canon law have much to say. In the United States 
the subject lies outside the province of the Federal 
Government, but many of the States make gambling 
a penal offence when the bet is upon an election, a 
horse-race, or a game of chance. Betting contracts 
and securities given upon a bet are often made void. 
In England the Gaming Act, 1845, voids contracts 
made by way of gaming and wagering; and the Gam- 
ing Act, 1892, renders null and void any promise, ex- 
press or implied, to pay any person any sum of money 
under, or in respect of, any contract or agreement ren- 
dered null and void by the Gaming Act, 1845, or to 
pay any sum of money by way of commission, fee, 
reward, or otherwise, in respect of any such contract 
or agreement, or of any services in relation thereto or 
in connexion therewith. From very early times gam- 
bling was forbidden by canon law. Two of the oldest 
(41, 42) among the so-called canons of the Apostles 
forbade games of chance under pain of excommunica- 
tion to clergy and laity alike. The 79th canon of the 
Council of Bivins (306) decreed that one of the faithful 
who had been guilty of gambling might be, on amend- 
ment, restored to communion after the lapse of a year. 
A homily (the famous “De Aleatoribus’’) long as- 
cribed to St. Cyprian, but by modern scholars vari- 
ously attributed to Popes Victor I, Callistus I, and 
Melchiades, and which undoubtedly is a very early and 
interesting monument of Christian antiquity, is a 
vigorous denunciation of gambling. The Fourth Lat- 
eran Council (1215), by a decree subsequently in- 
serted in the “Corpus Juris’’, forbade clerics to play or 
to be present at games of chance. Some authorities, 
such as Aubespine, have attempted to explain the 
severity of the ancient canons against gambling by 
supposing that idolatry was often connected with it in 
practice. The pieces that were played with were 
small-sized idols, or images of the gods, which were 
invoked by the players for good luck. However, as 
Benedict XIV remarks, this can hardly be true, as in 
that case the penalties would have been still more 
severe. Profane writers of antiquity are almost as 
severe in their condemnation of gambling as are the 
councils of the Christian Church. Tacitus and Am- 
mianus Marcellinus tell us that by gambling men are 
led into fraud, cheating, lying, perjury, theft, and other 
enormities; while Peter of Bion says that dice is the 
mother of perjury, theft, and sacrilege. The old can- 
onists and theologians remark that although the 
canons generally mention only dice by name, yet under 
this appellation must be understood all games of 
chance; and even those that require skill, if they are 
played for money. 

The Council of Trent contented itself with ordering 
all the ancient canons on the subject to be observed, 
and in general prescribed that the clergy were to ab- 
stain from unlawful games. As Benedict XIV re- 
marks, it was left to the judgment of the bishops to 
decide what games should be held to be unlawful ac- 
cording to the different circumstances of person, place, 
and time. St. Charles Borromeo, in the first Synod of 
Milan, put the Tridentine decree into execution, and 
drew up a list of games which were forbidden to the 
clergy, and another list of those that were allowed. 
Among those which he forbade were not only dicing in 
various forms, but also games something like our 
croquet and football. Other particular councils de- 
clared that playing at dice and cards was unbecoming 


and forbidden to clerics, and in general they forbade 


all games which were unbecoming to the clerical state. 
Thus, a council held at Bordeaux in 1583 decreed that 
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the clergy were to abstain altogether from playing in 
public or in private at dice, cards, or any other for- 
bidden and unbecoming game. The council held at 
Aix in 1585 forbade them to play at cards, dice, or any 
other game of the like kind, and even to look on at the 
playing of such games. Another, held at Narbonne in 
1609, decreed that clerics were not to play at dice, 
cards, or other unlawful and unbecoming games, es 
cially in public. There was some doubt as to whether 
chess was to be considered an unbecoming, and there- 
fore an unlawful, game for clerics. In the opinion of 
St. Peter Damian it was certainly unlawful. On one 
occasion he caught the Bishop of Florence playing 
chess, to while away the time when on a journey. The 
bishop tried to defend himself by saying that chess 
was not dice. The saint, however, refused to admit 
the distinction, especially as the bishop was playing in 
public. Scripture, he said, does not make express 
mention of chess, but it is comprised under the term 
dice. And Baronius defends the saint’s doctrine. 
Some sciolist, he remarks, may say that St. Peter Da- 
mian was under a delusion in classing chess under dice, 
since chess is not a game of chance but calls for the ex- 
ercise of much skill and talent. Let that be as it may, 
he proceeds, priests must at any rate be guided in their 
conduct by the words of St. Paul, who declared that 
what is not expedient, what is not edifying, is not 
allowed. 

Modern ecclesiastical law is less exacting in this 
matter. The provincial Councils of Westminster are 
content with prescribing that clerics must abstain 
from unlawful games. The Plenary Synod of May- 
nooth, held in 1900, says that sinee not a little time is 
occasionally lost, and idleness is fostered by playing 
cards, the priest should be on his guard against such 
games, especially where money is staked, lest he incur 
the reproach of being a gambler. He is also exhorted 
to deter the laity by word and example from betting 
at horse-races, especially when the stakes are high. 
The Second Plenary Council of Baltimore made a dis- 
tinction between games which may not suitably be in- 
dulged in by a cleric, even when played in private, and 
games like cards which may be played for the sake of 
innocent recreation. It repeated the prohibition of 
the First Plenary Council of Baltimore that clerics are 
not to indulge in unlawful games, and only in modera- 
tion are to use those that are lawful, so as not to cause 
scandal. Nowadays, it is commonly held that posi- 
tive ecclesiastical law only forbids games of chance, 
even to the clergy, when in themselves or for some ex- 
trinsic reason, such as loss of time or scandal, they are 


forbidden by the natural law. 

Ferraris, Prompta Bibliotheca, s. v. Ludus (Paris, 1861); 
Benepicr XIV, De Synodo diecesana (Ferrari, 1756); HEreLe, 
Conciliengeschichte (Freiburg, 1873), I; Suarer, A Manual of 
Moral Theology (New York, 1908), 1; Ecclesiastical Review (New 
York, 1905), XII, 134; THomassin, Vetus Eccl. Meme heey 
III, III, ee. xlv, xlvi; DesHayers, in Vacant, Dict. de Théol. 
cath., 8, v. Aléatotres. 
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Gams, Pius Bonrractvs, ecclesiastical historian, b. 
at Mittelbuch, Wiirtemberg, 23 January, 1816; d. at 
Munich, 11 May, 1892. is classical studies were 
made at Biberach and Rottweil (1826-1834), he 
studied philosophy and theology at Tiibingen (1834— 
38), entered the seminary of Rottenburg in 1838, and 
was ordained priest on 11 September, 1839. He filled 
various posts as tutor, vicar, parish priest, and pro- 
fessor until 1 May, 1847, when he was appointed to the 
chairs of philosophy and general history by the theo- 
logical faculty of Hildesheim. Finally he entered the 
Abbey of St. Boniface at Munich, which belonged to 
the Bavarian congregation of the Order of St. Bene- 
dict, and pronounced the monastic vows, 5 October, 
1856, adding the name of Pius to that of Boniface. 
Gams filled several monastic offices, being successively 
master of novices, sub-prior, and prior. He is best 
known for his “ Kirchengeschichte von Spanien”, 3 
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vols. (Ratisbon, 1862-1879), and his “Series episcopo- 
rum Ecclesie catholice quotquot innotuerunt a 
beato Petro apostolo” ete. (Ratisbon, 1873-86, with 
two supplements). The ‘‘Kirchengeschichte von 
Spanien”’ is a conscientiously and methodically written 
work, critical, also, to a certain extent, in dealing with 
the earliest period of Spanish ecclesiastical history, 
though the author rarely abandons the aid which 
unreliable sources seem to furnish. The “Series 
episcoporum” has rendered useful service and is yet 
very helpful. It is a collection of the episcopal lists 
of all ancient and modern sees known to the author. 
Gaps are frequent in the lists of ancient sees, especially 
those of the Eastern Church. It was, of course, im- 

ssible to draw up a critical list (names and dates) 
or such remote times, and larger information must be 
sought in extensive documentary works, e. g. “Italia 
Sacra” and the like; as a rule, however, the author 
has ignored a number of scattered dissertations which 
would have rectified, on a multitude of points, his 
uncertain chronology. In 1850 Gams founded with 
his colleagues Alzog, F. W. Koch, Mattes, and G. J. 
Miiller a “Theologische Monatschrift”, which lasted 
two years (1850-1851), and in which he published a 
number of essays. 

Works:—“ Geschichte der Kirche Jesu Christi im 
neunzehnten Jahrhunderte mit besonderer Riick- 
sicht auf Deutschland”’, 3 vols. (Innsbruck,1854—1858) ; 
“Johannes der Taufer im Gefingnisse” (Tiibingen, 
1853) ; “Die elfte Sdcularfeier des Martyrertodes des 
heiligen Bonifacius”, etc. (Mainz, 1855); “Die Kir- 
chengeschichte von Spanien”, 3 vols., in five parts 
(Ratisbon, 1862-79); “Spanische Briefe” in “ His- 
torisch-politische Blatter”, LVI, 134 sq., 208 sq., 311 
a 418 Sq. “Wetterleuchten auf der pyrendischen 

albinsel,’’ ibid., LVI, 67 sq.; “Series episcoporum 
Ecclesie catholice quotquot innotuerunt a beato 
Petro apostolo” (Ratisbon, 1873); Supp. I: “ Hierar- 
chia catholica Pio IX Pontifice Romano” (Munich, 
1879); Supp. II: “Series episcoporum Ecclesie qua 
series qu apparuit 1873 completur et continuatur 
ab anno circa 1870 ad 20 Febr. 1885” (Ratisbon, 1886) ; 
“Das Jahre des Martyrtodes der Apostel Petrus und 
Paulus” (Ratisbon, 1867). 

RorrmManneEr, Zu einem Jubilium in Hist.-polit. Blatter, CX 
(1892), 233-250; LaucHuEert, Die kirchengeschichtlichen und 
zetigeschichtlichen Arbeiten von P. P. B. Gams mit einer volls- 
tandigen Bibliographie in Stud. und Mittheil. aus dem Benedict. 
und Cisterc. Orden (1904); Gams in Allgemeine Deutsche Biog- 
raphie, XLIX (1904), 249-52. H. Lecierce. 


Gand, Diocrsr or. See GHENT, DI0cEsE oF. 


Gandolphy (or GanpoupHt), Prrer, Jesuit 
Brecher: b. in London, 26 July, 1779; d. at East 
heen, Surrey, 9 July, 1821; son of John Vincent 
Gandolphi of East Sheen, and grandson of Count 
Pietro Gandolphi, of the ancient nobility of Genoa. 
Father Gandolphv’s brother, John Vincent, married 
Teresa, eldest daughter of Thomas Hornyold, of 
Blackmore and Hanley. His only son succeeded to 
the Blackmore and Hanley estates and assumed the 
name of Hornyold by Royal license in 1859. Horny- 
old was an ancient Catholic family in Worcestershire, 
and Blackmore Park (recently pulled down) was a fine 
example of an old English manor house, with numer- 
ous priests’ hiding places. The present representa- 
tive of the family, Alfonso Otto Gandolfi Hornyold, 
bears the title of Duke Gandolfi (a papal creation of 
1899) as well as the old Genoese titles. 

Father Gandolphy was educated in the Jesuit Col- 
lege at Liége, and also at Stonyhurst, where he was 
appointed as teacher of humanities in 1801. He was 
ordained priest about 1804, and his first charge was at 
Newport, Isle of Wight. He was then transferred to 
the 8 anish chapel at Manchester Square, London 
(now eee as St. James’s, Spanish Place), where he 
soon attained great fame as a preacher; and as a 
worker among Protestants he made many converts. 
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His methods, however, were somewhat infelicitous, 
and speedily incurred the censure of his ordinary, 
Bishop Poynter. It appears that he wrote too 
rapidly to be theologically exact, but there were cer- 
tainly no heretical principles in his mind. Neverthe- 
less, it seems strange to read of a Catholic manual 
entitled the “ Book of Common Prayer . . . . for the 
use of all Christians in the United Kingdom” which he 
brought out in 1812. On account of this, and of his 
“Sermons in defence of the Ancient Faith”, Bishop 
Poynter felt it his duty to suspend him and to de- 
nounce the offending works. Gandolphy went to 
Rome in person to defend himself, and in 1816 he ob- 
tained official approbation of the two censured works 
from S. P. Damiani, master of theology and Apostolic 
penitentiary at St. Peter’s, and F. J. O’Finan, prior of 
the Dominican convent of St. Sixtus and St. Clement. 
The Congregation of Propaganda, being anxious for a 
peaceable settlement of this unfortunate affair, re- 
quired (1 March, 1817) that Gandolphy should be 
restored on his apologizing to Bishop Poynter for any 
unintentional disrespect which might have occurred in 
his address to the public, of which address also the 
bishop had complained. On 15 April Gandolphy ac- 
cordingly wrote an apology, but the bishop in a pastoral 
letter on 24 April stated that the apology was inade- 
quate, so at last on 8 July, Gandolphy made an unre- 
served apology; but this long drawn out public 
humiliation was too much for him. He resigned his 
post in 1818 and retired to his family home at East 
Sheen, where he died in a year or two. His principal 
works were: “A Defence of the Ancient Faith’ 
(London, 1813-14); “Liturgy, or A Book of Common 
Prayer, and Administration of Sacraments, with other 
Rites and Ceremonies of the Church. For the use of 
all Christians in the United Kingdom” (London, 1812; 
Birmingham, 1815); “ Lessons of Morality and Piety, 
extracted from the Sapiental Books” (London, 1822); 
and a number of controversial letters and sermons. — 

Der Backer, Bibl. des Ecrivains de la C. de J. (1869), i, 2029; 
Gentleman's Magazine, LX XXIII, pt. II, 362; LX XXIV, pt. I, 
470; XCI, pt. II, 185, 200; Gitiow, Bibl. Dict. Eng. Cath. s. v.; 
Coopmr, in Dict. Nat. Biog. 8s. v.; OLivEerR, Collectanea S. J. 
Founy, Records, S. J., VII 
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Ganganelli, Lormnzo. See CLEMENT XIV, Pore. 
Gang-Days. See Rocation Days. 


Gangra, a titular see in the province of Paphla- 
gonia; in the native tongue the word signifies goat, and 
even now large numbers of goats are seen in this 
region. It belonged originally to Galatia, and was 
then the capital of King Dejotarus, the adversary of 
Mithridates, and the friend of the Romans. Later the 
city became the metropolis of Paphlagonia. It never 
had more than five suffragan sees. Le Quien (I, 549- 
554) mentions twenty-two of its archbishops from the 
fourth to the twelfth century, none of whom is espe- 
cially noteworthy. The metropolitan see must have 
been suppressed in the fourteenth century after the 
conquest of the country by the Turks. Captured by 
Tamerlane, in 1402, it was recaptured, in 1423, by 
Sultan Murad II; since that time it has always been 
Turkish. The most memorable event of its Christian 
history is the council held there, probably in 343, to 
condemn Eustathius of Armenia and his exaggerated 
asceticism. More than twenty canons of this council 
defend the legitimacy of Christian marriage against 
the indiscretions of Eustathius and especially of his 
disciples (Hefele-Leclercq, Histoire des conciles, Paris, 
1907, I, (2), 1029-45). It is now known as Tchiangre, 
and is a sandjak of the vilayet of Castamouni. It is 
situated at the foot of Mt. Olgassus and numbers 16,- 
000 inhabitants, 800 of whom are Greeks and 500 
Armenians, all schismatics. The ancient cathedral of 
St. Demetrius has been converted into a mosque. 

Texter, Asie-Mineure, 617; Curnet, La Turquie d’ Asie, IV, 
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Gap, Diocresr oF (VAPINCENSIS), suffragan of Aix, 
includes the department of the Hautes-Alpes. Sup- 
pressed by the Concordat of 1801 and then united to 
Digne, this diocese was re-established in 1822 and 
comprises, besides the ancient Diocese of Gap, a large 
part of the ancient Diocese of Embrun. The name of 
this last metropolitan see, however, has been absorbed 
in the title of the Archbishop of Aix. 

Diocrsr or Gap.—Ancient traditions in liturgical 
books, of which at least one dates from the fourteenth 
century, state that the first Bishop of Gap was St. De- 
metrius, disciple of the Apostles and martyrs. Father 
Victor de Buck in the Acta Sanctorum (October, XI) 
finds nothing inadmissible in these traditions, while 
Canon Albanés defends them against M. Roman. Al- 
banés names as bishops of Gap the martyr St. Tigris 
(fourth century), then St. Remedius (394-419), 
whom the Abbé Duchesne makes a Bishop of Antibes 
and who was involved in the struggle between Pope 
Zosimus and Bishop Proculus of Marseilles, finally St. 
Constantinus, about 439. According to Duchesne the 
first historically known bishop is Constantinus, pres- 
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ent at the Council of Epaone in 517. The church of 
Gap had, among other bishops, St. Aregius (or Arey, 
579-610?), who established at Gap a celebrated liter- 
ary school and was held in great esteem by St. Gregory 
the Great; also St. Arnoude (1065-1078), a monk of 
Trinité de Vendéme, named bishop by Alexander 
II to replace the simoniac Ripert, and who became 
the patron of the episcopal city. 

ARCHDIOCESE OF EmBrun.—The Archdiocese of 
Embrun had as suffragans, Digne, Antibes and 
Grasse, Vence, Glandéves, Senez, and Nice. Tradi- 
tion ascribes the evangelization of Embrun to Sts. 
Nazarius and Celsus, martyrs under Nero. The first 
bishop was St. Marcellinus (354-74). Other bishops 
of Embrun were St. Albinus (400-37); St. Palladius 
(first half of the sixth century); St. Eutherius (middle 
of the seventh century); St. James (eighth century); 
St. Alphonsus (eighth century); St. Marcellus (end of 
the eighth century), whom Charlemagne sent to evan- 
gelize Saxony; St. Bernard (805-25), under whose 
episcopate Charlemagne enriched the Diocese of Em- 
brun; St. Benedict (beginning of the tenth century), 
martyred by the Saracen invaders; St. Liberalis (920- 
40); St.Hismide (1027-45) ; St. Guillaume (1120-34), 
founder of the celebrated Abbey of Boscodon; St. Ber- 
nard Chabert (1213-35), Henry of Segusio (1250-71), 
known as Ostiensis, i.e. Cardinal-Bishop of Ostia, an 


orator and canonist of renown; the Dominican Rai-_ 


mond.of Mévolhon (1289-94), who defended the doc- 
trine of St. Thomas against the attacks of English 
theologians; Bertrand of Deaux (1323-38), who as the 
legate of Clement VI at Rome did much to bring about 
the downfall of Rienzi; Jacques Gélu (1427-32), one of 
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the first prelates to recognize the supernatural voca- 
tion of Joan of Arc; Giulio de’ Medici (1510-11), later 
pope under the name of Clement VII; Cardinal Fran- 
gois de Tournon (1517-26), employed on diplomatic 
missions by Francis I, and founder of the Collége de 
Tournon; Cardinal de Tencin (1724-40), who in Sep- 
tember, 1727, caused the condemnation by the Council 
of Embrun of the Jansenist Soanen, Bishop of his suf- 
fragan See of Senez. St. Vincent Ferrer preached sey- 
eral missions against the Vaudois in the Diocese of Em- 
brun. Besides the bishops named the following are 
honoured as saints in the present Diocese of Gap: Vin- 
cent, Orontius, and Victor, martyrs in Spain in the 
fourth century, the anchorite Veranus (sixth century), 
afterwards Bishop of Cavaillon, and the anchorite St. 
Donatus (sixth century). 

The Diocese of Gap possesses two noted places of 
pilgrimage, Notre-Dame d’Embrun at Embrun, where 
Charlemagne erected a basilica, visited by Pope Leo 
III and Kings Henry II and Louis XVIII. Louis XI 
was wont to wear in his cap a leaden image of Notre- 
Dame d’Embrun. The other is that of Notre-Dame du 
Laus, where during fifty-four years (1664-1718) the 
blessed Virgin appeared “an incalculable number of 
times’’ to a shepherdess, Venerable Benoite Rencurel. 
Three orders of women had their origin in the diocese. 
The Sisters of Providence, a teaching and nursing or- 
der, established in 1823 from the Sisters of Portieux 
(Vosges) and after 1837 an independent congregation; 
the Sisters of Saint Joseph, founded in 1837 for 
teaching and nursing; the Sisters of the Sacred Heart 
of Mary, founded in 1835 for teaching. The Diocese 
of Gap, numbering 109,510 inhabitants, had in 1906 
at the cessation of the Concordat, 26 parishes, 218 
missions, and 15 curacies, paid by the state. During 
the Middle Ages there were in the mountainous region 
which forms the present diocese more than seventy 
hospitals, maladreries, lazarettoes, or houses of refuge, 
administered by two congregations of the vicinity, the 


- Brothers of La Madeleine and the Brothers of Holy 


Penitence. About half of these asylums disappeared 
during the religious wars of the sixteenth century. 
The others with the exception of half a score were sup- 
pressed by royal command about 1690, and their goods 
given to the large hospitals of Gap, Embrun, and Bri- 
ancon. In 1900, before the Law of Associations was 
enforced, there were in the Diocese of Gap five ma- 
ternity hospitals, a school for deaf mutes, one orphan- 
age for boys and two for girls, seven hospitals or asy- 
lums, two institutions for the care of the sick in their 
homes, all under the direction of religious orders. 


Gallia Christiana (Nova, 1715), I, 452-473, Instrumenta, 86- 
89; (Nova, 1725), III, 1051-1107; Instrumenta, 177-188, 205— 
8; ALBanus, Gallia Christiana Novissima (Montbéliard, 1899), 
I; Deprry, Histoire hagiologique du diocese de Gap (ee, 1852); 
Fisquet, France Pontificale (Paris, 1868); GarLuaup, Histoire de 
Notre Dame d'Embrun (Gap, 1862); Roman, Sigillographie du 
diocese de Gap (Grencble, 1870); ipe, Tableau historique du 
département des Hautes-Alpes (Paris, 1889-91); Corvauimr, To- 
po-bibl., pp. 988, 1266. 
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Garcia, AnN&, better known as Venerable Anne of 
St. Bartholomew, Discalced Carmelite nun, companion 
of St. Teresa; b. at Almendral, Old Castile, 1 Oct., 
1550; d. at Antwerp, 7 June, 1626. She was of hum- 
ble origin and spent her youth in solitude and prayer 
tending the flocks. When she first went to Avila to 
enter the Carmelite convent, she was refused, being too 

oung; for several years after, she suffered much at the 
bande of her brothers. Finally, overcoming all obsta- 
cles, she entered the convent as lay sister and made her 
vows on 15 August, 1572. For the next ten years she 
filled the post of infirmarian; her spirit of prayer and 
humility endeared her to St. Teresa, whose almost 
inseparable companion and secretary she now became. 
St. Teresa died in her arms at Alba de Tormes in 1582. 
Anne afterwards returned to Avila, took part. in the 
foundation of a convent at Ocafia (1595), and was one 
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of the seven nuns selected for the introduction of the 
order into France (October, 1604). The French 
superiors, desirous of sending her as prioress to Pon- 
toise, obliged her to pass from the state of lay sister to 
that of choir sister. So unusual a step met with the 
disapproval of her companions, but as St. Teresa had 
foretold it many years previously Anne offered no 
resistance. She had also been forewarned that the 
same step would cause her great sufferings, and indeed 
her priorship at Pontoise (January to September, 
1605), Paris (October, 1605, to April, 1608), Tours 
May, 1608, to 1611) brought her heavy trials, not the 
least of which were differences with her superiors. At 
the expiration of her last term of office she returned to 
Paris, but warned by a vision, she proceeded to Bel- 
gium (October, 1611), where she founded and became 
prioress of a convent at Antwerp (27 Oct., 1612), 
which she governed to the end of herlife. Twice she 
was instrumental in delivering the town from the 
hands of the enemy. In 1735, Anne of St. Bartholo- 
mew was declared Venerable; her process of beatifica- 
tion is not yet completed. Her writings include a 
number of letters still preserved, an autobiography 
now at Antwerp, edited by M. Bouix (Paris, 1869-72), 
and several treatises on spiritual matters, which 
appeared at Paris in 1646. 

Enriquez, Historia de la Vida etc. (Brussels, 1632, Fr. tr. at 
Paris, 1633); Vie et les instructions de la Vén. Mére Anne de 
S. Barthélémy, par un solitaire de Marlaigne (Brussels, 1708; 
new ed., Paris, 1895). 
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Garcia, GonsAo, Saint; b. of a Portuguese father 
and a Canarese mother in Bassein, East India, about 
the year 1556 or 1557; d. 5 Feb., 1597. His early 
training was entrusted to the Jesuits, who brought 
him up in their college in Bassein Fort. At the age of 
twenty-four or twenty-five he went to Japan in the 
company of some Jesuit fathers who were ordered, in 
1580, to leave Bassein, and join their mission in the 
former country. He quickly acquired a knowledge of 
the language; and as he was of an amiable disposition 
he won the hearts of the people and did great service 
as a catechist for eight years. He then left this kind 
of work and betook himself to Alacao for trading pur- 
poses. His business soon flourished and branches 
were opened in different places. During his frequent 
visits to Manila he made the acquaintance of the 
Franciscans, and being drawn more and more to- 
wards them he finally joined the Seraphic Order as a 
lay brother. He sailed from the Philippine Islands 
with other companions in religion under Petrus Bap- 
tista, 26 May, 1592, on an embassy from the Spanish 
Governor to the Emperor of Japan. After working 
zealously for the glory of God for more than four 
years, the Emperor Taiko-Sama, suspecting the mis- 
sionaries were aiming at the overthrow of his throne, 
ordered St. Garcia and his companions to be guarded 
in their Convent at Miaco on 8 December, 1596. A 
few days afterwards, when they were singing vespers, 
they were apprehended and with their hands tied be- 
hind their backs were taken to prison. On3 January, 
1597, the extremities of the left ears of twenty-six con- 
fessors, St. Garcia amongst the number, were cut off; 
but were with great respect collected by the Chris- 
tians. On 5 February of the same year, the day of 
the martyrdom, St. Garcia was the first to be ex- 
tended on, and nailed to, the cross, which was then 
erected in the middle of those of his companions. Two 
lances piercing the body from one side to the other and 
passing through the heart, whilst the saint was singing 
the praises of God during the infliction of the torture, 
put an end to his sufferings and won for Garcia the 
martyr’s crown. In 1627 these twenty-six servants 
of God were declared venerable by Urban VIII; their 
feast occurs on 5 February, the anniversary of their 
sufferings; and in 1629 their veneration was permitted 
throughout the Universal Church. The people. of 
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Bassein practised devotion towards the saint; after 
the severe persecution to which Christianity was sub- 
jected in that region, from about 1739 he was grad- 
ually entirely forgotten until a well-known writer 
recently undertook to write the history of the place, 
and drew the attention of the public to St. Garcia 
Gonsalo. Owing to the praiseworthy endeavours of a 
secular priest, and the great interest evinced by the 
present Bishop of Damaun in the promotion of the 
devotion towards the saint, the feast of St. Garcia is 
now annually celebrated with great solemnity; and 
pleris from all parts of Bassein, Salsette, and Bom- 
ay flock to the place on that occasion. 

The Bull of Canonization; 
Supplement to RrpapENeErIRA, History of the Eastern Archipel- 
ago; GuErRin, Lives of the Saints; FERNANDES, Life of Saint 
Gonsalo Garcia; Dr Monts ALVERNE, Panegyric on St. Gonsalo 
Garcia; Bombay Catholic Examiner for 1903, 1904; O Anglo 
Lusitano for 1903, 1904. 
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Garcia Diego, Francisco. See Dizco y Moreno, 
FRANCISCO. 


Garcia Moreno, GasrieL, Ecuadorean patriot and 
statesman; b. at Guayaquil, 24 December, 1821; assas- 
sinated at Quito, 6 August, 1875. His father, Gabriel 
Garcia Gomez, a native of Villaverde, in Old Cas- 
tile, had been en- 
gaged in com- 
merce at Callao 
before removing 
to Guayaquil, 
where he married 
Dofia Mercedes 
Moreno, the mo- 
ther of the future 
Ecuadorean 
martyr president. 
Gabriel Garcia 
Gomez died while 
his son was still 
poe and the 

oy’s education 
was left to the 
care of hismother, 
who appears to 
have been a wo- 
man of unusual 
ability for her 
task; she was, 
moreover, fortunate in securing as her son’s tutor 
Fray José Betancourt, the famous Mercedarian, under 
whose tuition young Garcia Moreno made rapid prog- 
ress. A great part of his father’s fortune having 
been lost, it was not without some considerable sacri- 
fices that the youth was able to attend the university 
course at Quito. These material obstacles once over- 
come, he passed brilliantly through the schools, dis- 
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-tancing all his contemporaries, and on 26 October, 


1844, received his degree in the faculty of law (Doctor 
en Jurisprudencia) from the University of Quito. 

In less than a year after his graduation young Garcfa 
Moreno had begun to take an active part in Ecuador- 
ean politics, joining in the revolutionary movement 
which eventually replaced the Flores administra- 
tion by that of Roca (1846). He soon distinguished 
himself as a political satirist by contributions to 
“El Zurriago”, but what more truly presaged the 
achievements of his riper life was his good and useful 
work as a member of the municipal council of Quito. 
At the same time he was studying legal practice, and 
on 30 March, 1848, was admitted advocate. Imme- 
diately after this the deposed Flores, supported by the 
Spanish government, made an attempt to regain the 
presidency of Ecuador; Garcfa Moreno unhesitatingly 
came forward in support of the Roca administration, 
and when that administration fell, in 1849, he entered 
upon: his first period of exile. After some months 
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spent in Europe he returned to his native republic in 
the employ of a mercantile concern, and it was then 
that he took the first decisive step which marked him 
conspicuously for the enmity of the anti-Catholics, or, 
as they preferred to call themselves, the Liberals. At 
Panama he had fallen in with a party of Jesuits who 
had been expelled from the Republic of New Granada 
and wished to find an asylum in Ecuador. Garcfa 
Moreno constituted himself the protector of these 
religious, and they sailed with him for Guayaquil; but 
on the same vessel that carried the Jesuits and their 
champion, an envoy from New Granada also took 
passage for the express purpose of bringing diplomatic 
influence to bear with the dictator, Diego Noboa, to 
secure their exclusion from Ecuadorean territory. No 
sooner had the vessel entered the harbour of Guaya- 
quil than Garcfa Moreno, slipping into a shore boat, 
succeeded in landing some time before the New Grana- 
dan envoy; the necessary permission was acquired 
from the Ecuadorean government, and the Jesuits 
obtained a foothold in that country. How soon the 
report of this exploit spread among the anti-Catho- 
lies of South America was evidenced by the fact 
that within a year Jacobo Sanchez, a New Granadan, 
had attacked Garefa Moreno in the pamphlet “Don 
Félix Frias en Paris y los Jesuitas en el Ecuador’’, to 
which Garcfa Moreno’s reply was an able “ Defensa de 
los Jesuitas’’. 

In 1853 he began to publish “ La Nacién”, a periodi- 
cal which, according to its prospectus, was intended to 
combat the then existing tendency of the government 
to exploit the masses for the material benefit of those 
who happened to be in power. At the same time 
Garefa Moreno’s programme aimed distinctly and 
professedly to defend the religion of the people. He 
was already known as a friend of the Jesuits; he now 
assumed the réle of friend of the common people, to 
which he adhered sincerely and consistently to the day 
of his death. The Urbina faction, then in power, were 
quick to recognize the importance of “La Nacién”, 
which was suppressed before the appearance of its third 
number, and its proprietor was exiled, for the second 
time. Having been, meanwhile, elected senator by 
his native province of Guayaquil, he was prevented 
from taking his seat, on the ground that he had re- 
turned to Quito without a passport. After a sojourn 
at Paita, Garcfa Moreno once more visited Europe. 
He was now thirty-three years of age, and his experi- 
ence of political life in Ecuador had deeply convinced 
him of his people’s need of enlightenment. It was un- 
doubtedly with this conviction as his guide and incen- 
tive that he spent a year or more in Paris, foregoing 
every form of pleasure, a severe, indefatigable student 
not only of political science, but also of the higher 
mathematics, of chemistry, and of the French public- 
school system. On his return home, under a general 
amnesty in 1856, he became rector of the central 
University of Quito, a position of which he availed 
himself to commence lectures of his own in physical 
science. Next year he was active in the senate in 
opposition to the Masonic party, which had gained 
control of the government, while at the same time he 
persistently and forcibly, though unsuccessfully, 
struggled for the passage of a law establishing a sys- 
tem of public education modelled on that of France. 
In 1858 he once more established a paper, “ La Union 
Nacional”, which became obnoxious to the govern- 
ment by its fearless exposure of corruption and its 
opposition to the arbitrary employment of authority; 
and once more a political crisis ensued. 

Garefa Moreno was on principle an advocate of 
orderly processes of government, and that his pro- 
fessions in this regard were sincere his subsequent 
career fairly demonstrated, but at this juncture he was 
obliged to realize that his country was in the grip of a 
corrupt oligarchy, bent upon the suppression of the 
Church to which the whole mass of his fellow country- 
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men were devoted, and disposed to keep the masses in 
ignorance so as to sway them the more easily to its 
ownends. He had, years before, attacked “the revo- 
lutionary industry”, a phrase probably first used by 
him, in the prospectus of “La Nacién”; it now became 
necessary for him to descend to revolutionary methods. 
Besides, the little Republic of Ecuador was at this time 
menaced by its more powerful neighbour on the south, 
Peru. Garefa Moreno, if he was sure of opposition at 
the hands of the soi-disant Liberals, was also, by this 
time, recognized by the masses as a leader loyal to 
both their common Faith and their common country, 
and thus he was able to organize the revolution which 
made him head of a provisional government estab- 
lished at Quito. The republic was now divided, Gen- 
eral Franco being at the head of a rival government 
established at Guayaquil. In vain did Garcia Moreno 
offer to share his authority with his rival for the sake 
of national unity. Asa defensive measure against the 
threat of Peruvian invasion, Garefa Moreno entered 
into negotiations with the French envoy with a view 
to securing the protection of France, a political mis- 
take of which his enemies knew how to avail themselves 
to the utmost. He was now obliged to assume the 
character of a military leader, for which he possessed 
at least the qualifications of personal courage and 
decisive quickness of resolution. While Garcia Mo- 
reno inflicted one defeat after another upon the par- 
tisans of Franco, the latter, as representing Ecuador, 
had concluded with Peru the treaty of Mapasingue. 
The people of Ecuador rose in indignation at the con- 
cessions made in this treaty, and Franco, even his own 
followers being alienated, was defeated at Babahoya 
(7 August, 1860) and again at Salado River, where he 
was driven to take refuge on a Peruvian vessel. When 
his adversary had been forcibly driven from the coun- 
try, Garcia Moreno showed his magnanimity in the 
proclamation in which he sought to heal as quickly as 
possible the scars of this civil war: “The republic 
should regard itself as one family; the old demarca- 
tions of districts must be so obliterated as to render 
sectional ambitions impossible.’’ In the reorganiza- 
tion of the Constituent Assembly, which was sum- 
moned to meet in January, 1861, he insisted that the 
suffrage should not be territorial, but “direct and uni- 
versal, under the necessary guarantees of intelligence 
and morality, and the number of representatives 
should correspond (proportionally) to that of the 
electors represented”. ‘The Convention, which met 
on 10 January, elected Garcia Moreno president; he 
delivered his inaugural address on the 2d of April 
following. Then began that series of reforms among 
which were the restitution of the rights of the Church 
and a radical reconstruction of the fiscal system. In 
the immediate present he had to deal with the machi- 
nations of his old adversary Urbina, who, from his 
retirement in Peru, kept up incessant intrigues with 
the opposition at home, and still more with the govern- 
ments of neighbouring republics. Garcia Moreno soon 
came to a sensible and honourable understanding with 
the Peruvian government. 

A violation of Ecuadorean territory by New Gra- 
nada, though it led to a hostile collision in which Garefa 
Moreno himself took part, had no serious consequences 
until the Arboledo administration gave place to that. 
of General Mosquera, whose ambition it was to make 
New Granada the nucleus of a great “Colombian Con- 
federation’, in which Ecuador was to be included. 
Urbina was not above writing encouraging letters to. 
the New Granadan or Colombian dictator who was 
scheming against the independence of Ecuador. An 
invitation to Garcia Moreno to confer with Mosquera 
elicited a very plain intimation that, so far as the 
national obliteration of Ecuador was concerned, there: 
was nothing to confer about. But in the meantime 
the Republic of Ecuador had ratified a concordat with 
Pope Pius IX (1862), and the discontent of the Regal- 
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ista party at home with the provisions of that instru- 
ment gave Mosquera an excellent pretext for encroach- 
ing upon his neighbour’s rights. The Regalistas were, 
without knowing it, a kind of Erastians, who claimed 
the appointment to ecclesiastical benefices as an in- 
alienable right of the civil power. The President of 
Ecuador was charged with “casting Colombia, mana- 
cled, at the feet of Rome’’; Urbina issued “ mani- 
festos” from Peru in the sense of “South America for 
the South Americans”; while the proclamation of 
President Mosquera recited, with others which seem 
to have been introduced merely for the sake of appear- 
ances, his three really significant grounds of complaint 
against Garcia Moreno: that the latter had ratified the 
concordat; that he maintained a representative of the 
Holy See at Quito; that he had brought Jesuits into 
Ecuador. It may be remarked here, in passing, that 
if Mosquera had added to this catalogue of offences 
those of insisting upon free primary education for the 
Masses, upon strict auditing of the public accounts, 
and a considerable bona fide outlay upon roads and 
other public utilities, his proclamation might have 
served adequately as the indictment upon which Gar- 
cia Moreno was condemned and eventually put to 
death by those whom Pius IX ironically called “the 
valiant sectaries”’. 

Mosquera was determined to have war, and all the 
efforts of the Ecuadorean government were of no avail 
to prevent it. At the battle of Cuaspud all but two 
battalions of the forces of Ecuador fled ignominiously. 
It is a matter for wonder, considering the grounds upon 
which he had declared war, that Mosquera, in the 
Peace of Pinsaqui, which followed this victory, should 
have left the Concordat of 1862, the delegate Apos- 
tolic, and the Jesuits just as they were. In March, 1863, 
Garcia Moreno tendered his resignation to the National 
Assembly, who insisted upon his remaining in office 
until the expiration of his term. Nevertheless he had 
to face, during the next two years, repeated seditions 
and filibustering raids. -After sparing the lives of the 
leaders in one of these movements, though they had 
by all law and custom incurred the penalty of death, 
he was severely criticized for ordering the execution of 
another such when it had become evident that an 
example was necessary ‘or the peace of the republic. 
In a naval battle at Jambeli (27 June, 1865) at which 
Garcia Moreno was personally present, the defeat of 
the Urbina forces was complete, and _ tranquillit 
reigned until the presidential term expired on the 27t 
of the following August. 

In the following year began what may be considered 
as a connected series of attempts which terminated, 
nine years later, in the assassination of Garcia Moreno. 
The dispute between Spain and Peru over the Chin- 
chas Islands had led to a war in which, following Gar- 
efa Moreno’s advice, his successor Jerénimo Carrién 
had cast in the lot of Ecuador with that of the sister 
republic and its then ally, Chile. The ex-presi- 
dent was sent as minister plenipotentiary to Chile, 
with a commission to transact business with Presi- 
dent Prado of Peru on his way. On his arrival at 
Lima an attempt was made to assassinate him, but 
it ended in the death of his assailant. His diplo- 
matic mission resulted excellently for the friendly 
relations between Ecuador and its neighbours; the so- 
ag at Santiago also inspired Garefa Moreno with a 

igh admiration for Chile, and he even made up his 
mind to attempt a change of the Ecuadorean constitu- 
tion so as to make it more like that of Chile, a project 
which he carried into effect in the National Convention 
of 1869. On his return to Ecuador he found himself a 
second time in the uncongenial position of leader of a 
revolution. To anticipate a plot which the Liberals, 
led by one of Urbina’s relations, were known to be 
forming, the conservatives of Ecuador had risen, de- 
clared Carrién deposed, and made Garcfa Moreno head 
of the provisional government. The justice of the 
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grounds on which this extreme action was taken was 
established by the attempt of Veintemilla, at Guaya- 
quil, only two months later, in March, 1869. 

Having been duly confirmed as president ad interim 
by the National Convention of May, 1869, Garcia Mo- 
reno resumed his work for the enlightenment, as well as 
the religious well-being, of his people. It was in these 
last years of his life that he did so much for the teach- 
ing of physical sciences in the university by introduc- 
ing there the German Fathers of the Society of Jesus. 
The medical schools and hospitals of the capital bene- 
fited vastly by his intelligent and zealous efforts. 
In September, 1870, the troops of Victor Emmanuel 
occupied Rome; and on 18 January, 1871, Garcia 
Moreno, alone of all the rulers of the world, addressed 
a protest to the King of Italy on the spoliation of the 
Holy See. The pope marked his appreciation of this 
outburst of loyalty by conferring on the President of 
Ecuador the decoration of the First Class of the Order 
of Pius IX, with a Brief of commendation dated 27 
March, 1871. It was, on the other hand, notorious 
that certain lodges had formally decreed the death of 
Garcia Moreno, who, in a letter to the pope, used about 
this time the following almost prophetic words: “ What 
riches for me, Most Holy Father, to be hated and ca- 
lumniated for my love for our Divine Redeemer! 
What happiness if your benediction should obtain for 
me from Heaven the grace of shedding my blood for 
Him, who being God, was willing to shed His blood 
for us upon the Cross!’’? The object of numberless 
plots against his life, Garcia Moreno pursued his way 
with unruffled confidence in the future—his own and 
his country’s. “The enemies of God and the Church 
can kill me’’, he once said, “but God does not die”’ 
(Dios no muere). 

He had been re-elected president, and would soon 
have entered upon another term of office, when, to- 
wards the end of July, 1875, the police of Quito were 
apprised that a party of assassins had begun to dog 
Garcia Moreno’s footsteps. When, however, the 
chief of police warned the intended victim, the latter 
so discouraged all attempts to hedge him about with 
precautions, as to almost excuse the carelessness of his 
official guardians. It came out in evidence that within 
the fortnight preceding the finally successful attempt, 
the same assassins had at least twice been foiled by 
the president’s failing to appear on occasions when 
he had been expected. Finally, on the evening of 6 
August, the assassins found their prey unprotected, 
leaving the house of some very dear friends; they 
followed him until he had reached the Treasury, and 
there Faustino Rayo, the leader of the band, suddenly 
attacked him with a machete, inflicting six or seven 
wounds, while the other three assisted in the work 
with their revolvers. 

On hearing of the death of Garefa Moreno, Pope 
Pius IX ordered a solemn Mass of Requiem to be cele- 
brated in the Church of Santa Maria in Trastevere. 
The same sovereign pontiff erected to his memory, in 
the Collegio Pio-Latino, at Rome, a monument on 
which Garcia Moreno is designated :— 


Religionis integerrimus custos 
Auctor studiorum optimorum 
Obsequentissimus in Petri sedem 
Justitie cultor; scelerum vindex. 


The materials for this article have been derived from a biog- 
raphy, now extremely rare, written by a personal friend and 
political associate of Garcia Moreno, Herrera, Apuntes sobre 
la Vida de Garcta Moreno, See also: Bertues, Garcia Moreno 
(Paris); Les Contemporains (Paris, s. d.), I; MAxwr.i-Scort, 
Gabriel Garcta Moreno, Regenerator of Ecuador in St. Nicholas 
Series (London and New York, 1908). 


E. MacrHerson. 


Garcilasso de la Vega, Spanish lyric poet; b. at 
Toledo, 6 Feb., 1503; d. at Nice, 14 Oct., 1536. A 
noble and a soldier, he spent much time in Italy 
during the campaigns of Charles V, whose entire con- 
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fidence he enjoyed. For a brief space (1531-2), he 
lost the imperial favour in consequence of his con- 
nivance at the marriage of his nephew with a royal 
ward contrary to the emperor’s wishes, and was im- 
prisoned on an island in the Danube. When liber- 
ated, he entered the service of the Spanish viceroy at 
Naples, shared in the expedition which, in 1535, 
Charles directed against Tunis, and in the following 
year met his death while leading an attack upon a 
castle in Southern France at the command of his 
master. In the history of Spanish literature Garci- 
lasso occupies a prominent place because of the part 
which he played, along with Boscan, in naturalizing 
the Italian verse-forms in Spanish. To him is due no 
little credit for the skill with which he transplanted, 
even excelling his older comrade Boscan, the Italian 
sonnet with its hendecasyllable, the canzone, the terza 
rima, and other forms. The bulk of his poetry as 
preserved is not great. In the first edition, which was 
printed by Boscan’s widow at the end of the volume 
containing the first edition of her husband’s composi- 
tions, it embraces, besides some early villancicos in 
the older and native Spanish manner, three eglogas, 
two elegias, an epistola in blank verse, five canciones 
which are rather complicated in their structure, and 
thirty-seven or thirty-eight sonnets. Although he 
passed his life in the camp, he hardly reflects at all in 
his poetry the martial spirit that actuated him; the 
pastoral note with its gentle melancholy is most per- 
sistent in his strains. As he was well acquainted with 
the Italian poets of the Renaissance, he does not fail 
to echo here and there some of their best passages, and 
reminiscences of Tansillo, Sannazzaro, and Bernardo 
Tasso are easily found in his work. Of the ancients, 
Horace had much to do with the development of his 
graceful poetic manner. 

Works (1544—with Boscan’s poetry; Lisbon, 1626—reprint- 
ed, New York, 1903; Madrid, 1765, 1788, 1796); Biblioteca de 
autores esparoles; II and XI, II; tr., Wrrren (London, 
1826); partial translation in WALpotn, Garland of Flowers 

London, 1806). See FprnAnpez pe Navarette, Vida de G. 
e la V. in Documentos inéditos, XVI; Frrzmauricn-KxE..y, 
History of Spanish Literature. 
J. D. M. Forp. 


Garcilasso de la Vega (tHE Inca), historian of 
Peru; b. at Cuzco, Peru, 12 April, 1539; d. at Cordoba, 
Spain,c.1617. The name Garcilasso is a corruption of 
Garcia Laso, his real name. The historian’s father 
was the Spanish conqueror, Sebastian Garcilasso de la 
Vega y Vargas, who was born at Badajoz, Spain, and 
died at Cuzco, 1559. Theelder Garcilasso had served 
in Mexico under Hernan Cortez, in Guatemala under 
Diego de Alvarado, and in Peru under Francisco 
Pizarro. In 1548, he had been named Governor of 
Cuzco, where, unlike others of the conquerors, he had 
done much to better the condition of the natives. 
Earlier in life, he had married an Inca princess, the 
historian’s mother. He died in 1559 while still Gov- 
ernor of Cuzco, being one of the very few Spanish 
conquerors of Peru who did not die a violent death. 
The Inca mother taught her son the language of the 
ancient inhabitants of Peru, and suggested to him the 
idea of writing a history of these people. For this 
purpose, Garcilasso travelled over the entire empire of 
the Incas, got as much information suitable for his 
purpose as he could gather from both the natives and 
the new colonists, and consulted the few remaining 
monuments of that race. Beingfearful of Garcilasso’s 
growing influence with the natives of Peru, Philip II 
ordered him to proceed to Spain, whither he went in 
1559, shortly after the death of his father. He served 
there for some time under John of Austria in the lat- 
ter’s campaign against the Moors of Granada. About 
1584, he wrote his “ Historia de la Florida’’, describin: 
the exploits of Hernando de Soto in that country, an 
published it at Lisbon. In 1600, he began the first 
pare of his “Comentarios Reales’’, which is a general 

istory of Peru. This first part, dealing with the 
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early history of the Incas, he finished in 1604, and 
published at Lisbon in 1609. In 1612, he finished the 
second part, dealing with the conquest of Peru by the 
Spaniards, and published it at Cordova in 1616. Asa 
historian of Peru and its people, Garcilasso enjoyed 
singular advantages, for his mother, an Inca princess, 
and her relations told him everything concerning their 
ancestors, omitting’ nothing, as they considered him 
one of their race. On the other hand, his father, who 
was the Governor of Cuzco, was on intimate terms 
with many of the conquerors, so that from them the 
historian heard the accounts of their deeds. Garci- 
lasso, therefore, was in a position to get information at 
first hand from both the natives and their conquerors. 
His work is of great historic value, as it constitutes 
practically the only document we possess of the an- 
cient siviliteabion of Peru. The first part was trans- 
lated into French by Pradelle-Baudoin (Paris, 1633 
and Amsterdam, 1737, 2 vols.), and again by Dalibard 
(Paris, 1744, 2 vols.) ; into German by Bottgeer (Nord- 
hausen, 1786). The second part was translated into 
French by Pradelle-Baudoin (Paris, 1646, 1658, and 
1707), and into English by Rigault (London, 1688). 
Prescort, Conquest of Peru (New York, 1855); MARKHAM, 
Garcilaso’s Royal Commentaries (tr., London, 1869). 
VENTURA FUENTES. 


Gardar. See Ammrica, Pre-CoLUMBIAN; GREEN- 


LAND. 


Gardellini, ALorsio, b. at Rome, 4 Aug., 1759; d. 
there, 8 Oct., 1829. He is famous chiefly for his col- 
lection of the decrees of the Congregation of Rites. 
Until 1587, the celebration of the Sacrifice of the Mass 
and the administration of the sacraments had been 
subject to regulations made by various popes. Neces- 
sarily, in the course of time, these regulations became 
somewhat confused by reason of overlapping, amplifi- 
cation, and abolition. In the year mentioned above, 
Sixtus V, in the Constitution “Immense #terni Dei’’ 
called into being a body of cardinals, bishops, an 
clerics, whose work was to guard and guide the de- 
corous celebration of the church offices. A collection 
of papal regulations and congregational decrees was 
published in 1730 by John pened Pithonius, a Vene- 
tian priest, the title of his book being “Constitutiones 
pontificae et Romanorum Congregationum decisiones 
ad sacros Ritus spectantes’’. This work was some- 
what imperfect, and it was not until 1807 that Gardel- 
lini published the first two volumes of his well-known 
collection of the decrees of the Congregation of Rites, 
to which was prefixed “Sacrorum rituum_studiosis 
monitum’’. Gardellini was a very profound student, 
especially of the liturgy and kindred subjects, and in 
diligence, piety, and learning was unexcelled. His 
collection of decrees gives evidence of most pains- 
taking labour, and comprises all the decrees from 
1602. Three further volumes were published in 1816, 
and a sixth volume was brought out in 1819. This 
volume contained more recent decrees down to the 
date of publication, and also the Commentary on the 
Clementine Instruction regarding the devotion of the 
Forty Hours. There were a few slight errors in the 
complete work, and the exacting love of perfection, so 
characteristic of Gardellini, would not allow him to 
leave these errors uncorrected. Accordingly, a new 
and corrected edition was published in 1827, and in 
this edition he included certain answers given between 
the years 1558 and 1599. In recognition of his great 
services, Gardellini was appointed assessor of the Con- 

gation of Rites. Other editions of the decrees have 
es issued subsequently, but the collection of Gardel- 
lini is the foundation of them all; the latest is that of 
Mihlbauer with the decrees in alphabetical order 
(1863-65; with five supplementary volumes, 1876-87). 
The latest edition of the “‘Decreta Authentica” of 
the Congregation of Rites was published in 1898. 

Dayip Dunrorp. 
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Gardiner, SrrpHEN, Bishop of Winchester; b. at 
Bury St. Edmund’s between 1483 and 1490; d. at 
Whitehall, London, 12 Nov., 1555. His father is be- 
lieved to have been John Gardiner, a clothworker, the 
story attributing his parentage to Lionel Woodville 
being a later invention. He was educated at Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge, and became doctor of civil law in 
1520, and of canon law in 1521. He was also elected 
fellow of his college. In 1524, he became one of Sir 
Robert Rede’s lecturers in the University, and the 
Duke of Norfolk chose him as tutor for his son. It 
was through the duke that he was introduced to the 
notice of Cardinal Wolsey, who immediately appreci- 
ated his talents and scholarship, and made him his 
own ae secretary. In 1525, he was elected mas- 
ter of Trinity Hall, and held that office till1549. In 
1527 he accompanied Wolsey to France, where he 
made the acquaintance of Erasmus. He was selected 
in the following 
year as ambassador 
to the pope with 
instructions to 
press the matter of 
the divorce. He 
delighted the king 
by his success in 
inducing the pope 
to appoint a sec- 
ond commission, 
and from this time 
he becomes a figure 
of mark at court. 
He was rewarded 
with the Archdea- 
conry of Norwich 
on 1 March, 1528- 
9, and immediately 
afterwards was 
sent again to Rome, 
but on this occasion he was unsuccessful. He be- 
came secretary to the king on 28 July, 1529, and 
soon gained great influence, especially after the 
fall of Wolsey, his former master, to whom he 
was now able to be of service, especially in the 
preservation of his foundation of Christ’s College, 
Oxford. 

His new power brought quick advancement. In 1531 
he was made archdeacon of Leicester, while Oxford 
University conferred the doctorate of laws upon him, 
and late in the year he waselected Bishop of Winchester. 
He was consecrated on 27 Nov., and from this time 
began to show more independence of action, though 
he still remained high in the royal favour. Shortly 
after his consecration he spent two months in France 
as ambassador, but on his return he began to preach in 
his diocese and to administer the see with more per- 
sonal interest than had been expected from a courtier- 
prelate. That he was now less at court was thought 
to be due to the fact that he had formed definite opin- 
ions against the king on the divorce question. Pope 
Clement certainly believed this (“Letters and Papers 
Henry VIII”, V, 561), but notwithstanding such re- 
ports Gardiner acted as assessor in the Court which 
declared the marriage of Henry and Catherine null and 
void, and he also took an active part in the coronation 
of Anne Boleyn. 

By 1534, in which year he resigned the post of secre- 
tary to the king, he was in a difficult position. He 
was antagonistic to Cromwell and Cranmer, both of 
whom were then high in the royal counsels, and he 
strongly disapproved of the attack on the religious 
orders which was already contemplated. But his 
attachment to the king prevented him from taking u 
the firm attitude which Fisher and More had adopted, 
so that early in 1535 he not only accepted the royal 
supremacy, but he wrote his treatise “ De vera obedi- 
entia’’, in which he argued that the pope had no legiti- 
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mate power over other churches, and that kings are 
entitled to supremacy in their respective churches. 
The book was received with delight by the Protestant 
party, while Catholics maintained that it had been 
written under compulsion and fear of death. Dr. S. 
R. Maitland (“Essays on Subjects connected with the 
Reformation’’, London, 1849) shows some ground for 
doubting the authenticity of this work as we have it, 
and in particular he makes a strong case against the 
genuineness of the scandalous preface attributed to 
Bonner. However, it succeeded in regaining for him 
the confidence of the king, and he was again ap- 
pointed ambassador to France (1535), but, owing to 
the machinations of Cromwell, he was recalled in 1538. 

In the following year he was sent on an embassy to 
Germany, and on his return the celebrated Six Articles 
—‘the whip with six strings”, generally believed to 
have been his work—was issued by the king. Their 
tendency was so opposed to the policy of Cromwell, 
that a struggle for life between these two men became 
inevitable. Cromwell succeeded in obtaining the dis- 
missal of Gardiner from the Privy Council, but his own 
power was at an end, and, when he was executed in 
1541, he left Gardiner in possession of supreme politi- 
cal influence. This position he retained until the 
death of Henry, and, though he was actually in 
schism, he remained the chief support of the old reli- 
gion and was looked on by the reformers as their most 
dangerousenemy. During this period his'own nephew, 
Blessed German Gardiner, underwent martyrdom 
rather than take the oath of royal supremacy. At the 
funeral of Henry VIII in 1547, Gardiner took the chief 
place and was celebrant at the Mass, but his name had 
been omitted from the royal will, and he was excluded 
from the new Council of State. He immediately op- 
posed both the protector and the archbishop in their 
attempts at religious changes, whereupon he was com- 
mitted a prisoner to the Fleet, where he remained till 
Christmas. On his release he returned to his see, only 
to be recalled in May, 1548, to deliver a public sermon, 
so as to satisfy the Council. He preached at Paul’s 
Cross on 29 June, maintaining the doctrine of the Real 
Presence, and was promptly sent to the Tower. Here 
he was kept for over three years in spite of his repeated 
protests against the illegality of his detention. At 
length, in December, 1551, he was brought to trial, 
and, on 18 April following, he was deprived of his 
bishopric, into which Poynet was intruded. 

From this time till the accession of Queen Mary he 
remained a close prisoner in the Tower. She not only 
restored him to liberty, but raised him to the highest 
honours, and on 23 Aug., 1553, he was made Lord 
High Chancellor, and, being restored to his diocese, he 
crowned the Queen on 1 Oct. He tried vainly to save 
both Cranmer and Northumberland; and other Prot- 
estants, such as Peter Martyr and Roger Ascham, 
experienced his kindness. He now made amends for 
his previous fall by taking a leading part in restoring 
England to communion with the Holy See. Another 
task entrusted to him was the rehabilitation of the 
public finances, and in this his ability and known in- 
tegrity were successful. On the important subject of 
the queen’s marriage, Gardiner hey 8 opposed any 
foreign alliance, though by doing so he courted the 
enmity of both the Spanish and French ambassadors 
besides losing to some extent the confidence of the 
queen herself. His policy was not followed, and, in 
1554, he himself blessed the marriage of Mary and. 
Philip in his own cathedral at Winchester. The un- 
popularity of the marriage in London led to riotous 
scenes and much religious controversy, to meet which 
the statute “De heretico comburendo” was re- 
enacted in December, 1554. About the same time 
Gardiner obtained from the pope a Bull confirming in 
their possessions all who held Church property seized 
during the reign of Henry VIII and Edward VI, it 
being felt that the surrender of this property would be 
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a small price to pay for the restoration of the Faith in 
England. Though Foxe with his customary men- 
dacity has represented Gardiner as a monster of 
cruelty, he had but little to do with the “ Marian per- 
secution”, of which he personally disapproved, and he 
only took part in one trial for heresy—the Commission 
of Inquiry into the teaching of Hooper, Rogers, Saun- 
ders, and Taylor. By the summer of 1555, Gardiner’s 
health was failing; he was suffering from jaundice and 
dropsy and was terribly changed in appearance, but he 
struggled on with his duties and managed to address 
Parliament, 21 October. The effort of making his 
speech was however too much for him, and, being 
unable to return home, he was carried to Whitehall, 
where he lay till the end came on 12 November. As 
the story of the Passion was read aloud to him, when 
St. Peter’s denial was described, he cried out ‘‘ Negavi 
cum Petro, exivi cum Petro, sed nondum flevi cum 
Petro”—the dying expression of his sorrow for his fall. 

Besides ‘“‘ De vera obedientia”’, he wrote “ Conques- 
tioad M. Bucerum de impudenti ejusdem pseudologia’”’ 
(Louvain, 1544); “A Detection of the Devil’s Sophis- 
trie wherein he robbeth the unlearned people of the 
true byleef in the most blessed Sacrament of the 
Aulter” (London, 1546); “ Epistola ad M. Bucerum” 
(Louvain, 1546); “A declaration of suche true arti- 
cles as G. Joye hath gone about to confute as false” 
(London, 1546); “An Explication of the true Catho- 
lique Fayth touching the blessed Sacrament” (Rouen, 
1551); “Confutatio cavillationum” (1551); “ Palino- 
dia libri de vera obedientia” (Paris, 1552); “Contra 
convitia Martini Buceri” (Louvain, 1554); “ Exetasis 
testimoniorum qu Bucerus minus genuine e 8S. pa- 
tribus non sancte edidit de ccelibatus dono” (Louvain, 
1554); “Hpistole ad J. Checum de pronuntiatione 
lingue greece” (Basle, 1555). Sermons, letters, and 
despatches are to be found in the State Papers, 
Collier’s “ Eeclesiastical History”, Foxe’s “Acts and 
Monuments”, and elsewhere. Some unpublished 
MSS. are in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and 
one in Lambeth Library. There are portraits at 


Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and at Oxford. 

BREWER AND GAIRDNER, State Papers of Henry VIII, 20 vols. 
and introductions (London, 1862-1907); Linaarp, History of 
England, Vol. V (London, s. d.); BrREewnr, Reign of Henry VIII 
to the death of Wolsey (London, 1884); Grnuow, Bibl. Dict. Eng. 
Cath. (London, 1886), s. v.; MuxLiinemr, Dict. Nat. Pe (Lon- 
don, 1889), s. v.; Sronn, History of Mary I, Queen of England 
(London, 1901). 

Epwin Burton. 


Garesché, Jutius Permr, soldier; b. 26 April, 1821, 
near Havana, Cuba; killed at the battle of Stone 
River, Tennessee, U. §. A., 31 December, 1862. He 
was sent to Georgetown College, Washington, in 1833, 
and remained there four years, Then he was ap- 
pointed to the U.S. Military Academy, at West Point, 
and graduated with the class of 1841, receiving his 
commission as a second-lieutenant in the Fourth Artil- 
lery. The five subsequent years were spent on the 
frontier and in garrison duty. During the Mexican 
War he served with distinction, and was appointed 
assistant adjutant-general, with the rank of captain in 
1855. Wherever he was stationed, Garesché always 
took an active part in the affairs of the Church. In 
Washington he organized the first local conference of 
the St. Vincent de Paul Society, and during his resi- 
dence at the capital acted as its president. He con- 
tributed frequently on Catholic, social and political 
“questions, to the New York “ Freeman’s Journal”’ and 
“Brownson’s Quarterly Review’’, and in September, 
1851, in recognition of his services to the Church, re- 
ceived from Pius IX the decoration of a Knight of St. 
Sylvester. When the Civil War broke out, he declined 
a commission as brigadier-general of volunteers, and 
was made chief of staff, with the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel in the regular army, to General William S. 
Rosecranz. In this capacity he participated in the 
operations of the Army of the Cumberland. At the 
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battle of Stone River, he was killed by a cannon-ball, 
while leading a column in a gallant attempt to regain 
a lost day. 
Louis Garescuh, Biography of Lieut.-Col. Julius P. Garesché 
rea meee ever 1887); SHea, History of Georgetown College (New 
ork, 1891); Cyclopedia of Amer. Biog. 8. v. 
THomas F, Mrruan. 


Garet, Jean, Benedictine of the Congregation of 
Saint-Maur, b. at Havre about 1627; d. at Jumiéges, 
24 September, 1694. He was professed in 1647 when 
he was twenty years old, and lived in the Abbey of 
Saint-Ouen at Rouen. While there he prepared an 
edition of Cassiodorus which was published at Rouen 
in 1679. Mommsen’s criticism on his edition of the 
“Varie”, which was included in the above work, is 
very severe: “ A work without either skill or learning, 
Garet took Fournier’s text (Paris, 1579) asa basis, and 
inserted alterations of his own rather than correc- 
tions.”’ (Mon. Germ. Hist.: Auct. antiq., XII, exv). 
As a preface to his edition Garet wrote a dissertation 
in which he tried to prove that Cassiodorus was a 
Benedictine. Migne followed the Garet edition in 
P. L., LXTX-LXX, and it remains the most complete 
modern edition. Needless to say it does not contain 
the “Complexiones”’ discovered later by Maffei. 


Lz CERF Dp LA VikvitiE, Bibliotheque historique et critique 
Eee auteurs de la congrégation de Saint-Maur (The Hague, 1726), 


Pauu Lesay. 


Gargara, a titular see in the province of Asia, suf- 
fragan of Ephesus. The city appears to have been 
situated on Mt. Gargaron, the highést peak (1690 feet) 
of Mt. Ida, celebrated in Grecian mythology and the 
Homeric epic. It was at first inhabited by a colony 
from Assos, who were followed by people from Mile- 
topolis. The grammarian Diotimes conducted a 
school here which was poorly attended by the uncul- 
tured inhabitants of Gargara. Three of the ancient 
bishops of Gargara were John, 518; Theodore, 553; © 
and Ephrem, 878. Mt. Gargara is now known as 
Dikeli-Dagh, forming part of Kaz-Dagh, the ancient 
Ida. It has been thought that the city itself was dis- 
covered in the ruins of Akrili in the caza of Aivadjik 
and the sanjak of Bigha. Gargara must not be con- 
fused with the Jacobite bishopric of Gargar or Birta 
of Gargar, to-day Gerger, situated in the mountains 
west of the Buphrstes and south of Malatia. 

Smiru, Dict. of Greek and Roman Geogr. (London, 1878), 
I, 976-77; Lequien, Oriens Christ. (1740), I, 703-04; II, 
1891-92; Gams, Series Epis. Eccl. Cath., 444. 


S. VarLas. 
Garin. See Erzerum, Diocuss or. 


Garin, ANpR&, an Oblate missionary and parish 
priest, b. 7 May, 1822, at Cédte-Saint-André, Isére, 
France; d. at Lowell, Massachusetts, 16 February, 
1895. He received his education at the lesser semi- 
nary of his native town, and entered the Order of the 
Oblates of Mary Immaculate, 1 November, 1842; as 
he was still too young to be admitted to the priest- 
hood he was sent to Canada, where he was ordained 
25 April, 1845, by Bishop Bourget of Montreal. 
During a period of twelve years he devoted himself to 
the Indian missions of Eastern Canada, after which he 
occupied the post of superior successively at Platts- 
burg and at Buffalo. ' 

Though his services were peculiarly valuable in his 
early fields of labour as he had mastered both the 
Montagnais and the English languages, yet an able 
man being needed to organize parish and mission work 
among the French Canadians at Lowell, Father Garin 
was ordered thither and in a short time his remarkable 
good sense, courteous manner, and kindly disposition 
won for him a wonderful influence over his people. 
During a pastorate of some twenty-five years he built 
costly churches and commodious school edifices; he 
also established several religious confraternities among 
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his parishioners. Grateful for all he had done for 
them, the members of his parish erected a statue to 
him two years after his death. 


Notices nécrologiques des Oblats de Marie Immaculée (Bar-le- 
Duc, 1899), VIL. A. G. Morice. 


Garland, a wreath of flowers or evergreens formerly 
used in connexion with baptismal, nuptial, and funeral 
rites, as well as in solemn processions. The earliest 
certain reference to the baptismal garland, as worn by 
neophytes, occurs in a seventh-century description of 
the Alexandrine ritual, written by the patriarch Seve- 
rus, who says that, after the baptism and unction 
Gi. e. confirmation), the priest administered Hol 
Communion, and crowned the newly-baptized wit 
ends. This custom was still observed at Alexan- 

ria in the eighteenth century. A similar rite has 
also been inferred from a passage in the Gallican 
liturgy (baptizatt et in Christo coronati), but more prob- 
ably this expression is merely metaphorical. The 
bridal crown or wreath is said to be of pre-Christian 
Greek origin, adopted later by the Romans. Tertul- 
lian refers to it as a sign of paganism, but this prejudice 
was afterwards set aside, and it was in common use 
among Christians by the time of St. John Chrysostom. 
The bride and bridegroom were crowned to symbolize 
their victory over the temptations of the flesh. (Forthe 
continued use of garlands at the marriage ceremony 
during the early medieval period at. Rome, see Du- 
chesne, “Christian Worship’’, tr. London, 1903, 428- 
434.) The rite has been retained by the Greek 
Church, silver crowns taking the place of floral 
wreaths. 

Funeral garlands were used in primitive times, in 
connexion with the burial of virgins, and especially of 
virgin martyrs, to symbolize their victory, and by 
analogy they came also to be used for all martyrs. 
Hence they are constantly found represented in paint- 
ing or sculpture, on the tombs of the early Christians. 
In later times a crown, consisting of a wooden hoop, 
with two half-circles crossing each other at right angles 
and covered with flowers and streaming ribbons, used 
to be carried before the bier of an unmarried woman, 
and afterwards suspended over or near to the grave. 
This custom was continued in England all through the 
middle ages and Reformation period, and it survives 
even now in certain remote places, especially in Devon 
and Cornwall. The iron hook upon which such 
wreaths were hung, in the seventeenth century, may 
still be seen in the south aisle of St. Alban’s Abbey. 
In medieval times the clergy were wont to wear floral 
garlands or crowns on their heads, on the occasions of 
solemn processions. Stow mentions one at St. Paul’s, 
London, when the dean and chapter “apparelled in 
copes and vestments, with garlands of roses on their 
heads, issued out at the west door”? (Survey of Lon- 
don, ed. 1750); and in the inventories and church- 
wardens’ accounts of many an English church, items 
of expenditure on similar ornamentsoccur. The same 
custom prevailed also in Germany, France, and Italy. 
Marténe (De Ant. Eccl. Rit., III, iv) mentions an 
illuminated missal belonging to a church at Melun, in 
which such floral garlands are pictured in a Corpus 
‘Christi procession, and the same is recorded at Angers, 
Laon, and elsewhere. According to Marténe also, in 
certain places in France, a priest celebrating his first 
Mass was similarly decked, which custom still survives 
in certain parts of Germany and Bavaria. The term 
garland was also technically used to signify a crown 
of precious metal, often adorned with gems, made for 
the arrangement of natural or artificial flowers before 
the altar or sacred image at festival times. 

Rock, Church of our Fathers (London, 1849); Waucort, 
Sacred Archeology (London, 1868); Marrtiorr in Dict. Christ. 
Antig., s. v. Baptism; Puumptre:, wbid., .s. v. Crowns for Brides; 
Lzg, Glossary of Liturgical and Ecclesiastical Terms (London, 
1877); Scannewu (ed.), Catholic Dictionary (London, 1905), 


s. vy. Marriage; Leciercg, Manuel d’ Archéologie Chrétienne 
«Paris, 1907). G. Cyprian ALSTON. 
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Garland, Joun, an English poet and grammarian, 
who lived in the middle of the thirteenth century. He 
tells us he was born in England and studied at Oxford 
with John of London, one of Roger Bacon’s masters. 
He goes on to add that he was “fostered” in France 
and cherished that land above the land of his birth. 
The greater portion of his life was spent there. At 
one time he studied at the University of Paris, and 
then taught grammar and belles-lettres at Toulouse, 
and later at Paris. He went to Toulouse at the time 
of the close of the Albigensian war. Hence it was 
about 1229 that he composed the ‘“ Epithalamium 
Beatz Virginis Marie”, dedicated to Cardinal Ro- 
mano Bonaventura, Cardinal-Deacon of Sant’ An- 
gelo, who, as legate, was trying to win back the 
people of Languedoc to the orthodox Faith. His 
“De triumphis Ecclesiz’’ belongs to this period also. 
It is an epic poem in distichs, celebrating the victories 
of the crusades, the crushing of heresy, and the glories 
of the Faith. In 1234 he was back in Paris and wrote 
his “Accentuarium’, a poem in 1426 hexameter 
verses on the laws of accent. A little later, at Paris 
also, he composed his “Carmen de Ecclesia”, a poem 
on the liturgy, dedicated to Fulk, Bishop of London 
(1244-59). In it the poet laments the recent death 
of his fellow-countryman, Alexander of Hales, who 
died on 21 August, 1245. After the manner of the 
schoolmasters of his day, he wrote a glossary of this 
poem. For his own use as a tutor he wrote a “ Dis- 
tigium’”’ or “Cornutus” in forty-two hexameter 
verses, grouped in pairs, to assist in remembering 
unusual Latin words or latinized Greek words; a 
“Dictionarius cum commento”, or glossary; a com- 
pendium of grammar, in verse; an “Aiquivoca”’, or 
list of homonyms, also in verse; a treatise on rhet- 
oric with the odd title “Moral Examples” (Exempla 
honest vite); a “Commentarius curiatium’”’, in- 
tended to explain to the children of nobles the mean- 
ing of such Latin words as might interest them; a 
“Poetria’’, or collection of examples in every style of 
versification. 

In the “Exempla” he tells us he got his name from 
the Rue Garlande (now the Rue Galande), a main 
thoroughfare in the neighbourhood of the university 
where he taught. It was for his pupils in Paris that 
he penned the “Miracula Beatz Marie Virginis”, 
wherein he tells us that he worked at it in the library 
of Ste-Geneviéve, which goes to prove that it was 
open to the public. It is the earliest reference to this 
library. Other works are attributed to John Garland, 
some of them erroneously, as the various poems 
entitled “Facetus’’; “De contemptu mundi”; “ Flore- 
tus”; “Cornutus novus”; a treatise on chemistry; a 
treatise on interest. Many of the above have never 
been edited. John Garland’s verses are very faulty, 
being merely bad prose versified. The style is de- 
signedly obscure and absurdly pedantic. The sar- 
casms of Erasmus with reference to the pedagogical 
methods of medieval teachers are often supported by 
quotations from Garland’s writings. For men of the 
Renaissance, he was held up as a type of the scholastic 
turning to literature. 

On his various works and editions thereof see Haurtav, 
Notices et extraits des manuscrits (1879), X XVII, ii, 1-86; La 
Cimrc, Histoire littéraire de la France (1847-52), XXII, 11, 77. 

Pau Lesay. 


Garlick, NicHoLaAs, VENERABLE, priest and martyr, 
b. at Dinting, Derbyshire, c. 1555; d. at Derby, 24 
July, 1588. He studied at Gloucester Hall, now 
Worcester College, Oxford, matriculating in 1575, but 
did not take a degree, perhaps because of the Oath of 
Supremacy thereto annexed. He next became master 
of the high school at Tideswell in the Peak, where he 
exercised such a holy influence over his pupilsthat 
three of them eventually went with him to Reims and 
one at least, Christopher Buxton (q. v.), became a 
martyr. He went to Reims in June, 1581, was or- 
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dained, and returned to England in January, 1583. 
After a year of labour, probably in the Midlands, he 
was arrested, and in 1585 sent into exile, with the 
knowledge that he would find no mercy if he returned. 
Nevertheless he was soon back at work in the same 
neighbourhood. He was arrested by the infamous 
Topcliffe at-Padley, the home of John Fitzherbert, a 
member of a family still surviving and still Catholic, 
the arrest being made through the treachery of a son of 
the house. Topcliffe obtained the house and lived 
there till he died in 1604. With Garlick was arrested 
another priest, Robert Ludlam, or Ludham, who had, 
like Garlick, been at Oxford and had engaged in teach- 
ing before his ordination in May, 1581. In Derby 
Gaol, a small and pestiferous prison, they found a 
third priest, Robert Sympson, who was of Garlick’s 
college at Oxford. There he had taken Protestant 
orders, but was soon after reconciled to the Church, 
for which he suffered long imprisonment in York 
Castle. In this trial his faith had grown stronger, but 
having been ordained and passed through many la- 
bours, including exile, he was again in durance and in 
danger of his life, and this time he was wavering. 
Garlick and Ludlam cheered, reconciled, and com- 
forted their fellow-captive, and all three were tried 
and suffered together. 

Kine, Life of N. Garlick (1904); CHALLoNER, Missionary 
Priests (London, 1741), I, 203; Boasr, Oxford Register, II, ii, 
59; Fotry, Records S.J. (London, 1877-83), III, 224-29. 

J. H. Potuen. 


Garneau, Francois-Xavipr, a French Canadian 
historian, b. at Quebec, 15 June, 1809, of Frangois- 
Xavier Garneau and Gertrude Amiot; d. 2 February, 
1866. After a short elementary course, he studied law, 
having sueceeded by private effort in supplying the 
lack of classical instruction. He held the office of city 
clerk from 1844 till his death. In 1845 appeared the 
first volume of his “ Histoire du Canada”’, an heroic 
venture, considering the restoration to France after 
the Conquest of nearly all the civil and military ar- 
chives. When, through Dr. O’Callaghan, the United 
States Government had secured copies of the corre- 
spondence of the French colonial governors, Garneau 
went to Albany to study these documents and gather 
materials for his future volumes, which appeared suc- 
cessively in 1846 and 1848, the third volume recording 
events as late as the Constitution of 1792. The work 
was favourably received by both English and French. 
A second edition includes the period from 1792 to the 
Union (1840). A third edition, 1859, had an English 
translation, which, however, is not reliable. 

Garneau’s history must be judged according to the 
spirit of his time. Its first pages were written shortly 
after the troubles of 1837 and 1838, at the dawn of the 
Union of the Canadas, which was the outcome and 
penalty of the Rebellion. The prospect was gloomy 
for Lower Canada, and a patriot like Garneau, howso- 
ever impartial, could not easily repress his feelings. 
More reprehensible are his opinions on certain points 
of doctrine, and his unjust criticism of church author- 
ity and influence. These may be explained by the 
nature of the books he had studied without proper 
guidance and the antidote of a sound philosophical 
training. These blemishes are not found in the last 
edition, revised at his request by a competent eccle- 
siastic. In fact, Garneau was ever a practical Catho- 
lic and died a most edifying death. The title of “na- 
tional historian” rightly belongs to this pioneer in the 
field of Canadian history, who spent twenty-five years 
of patient research and patriotic devotedness on a 
work destined to draw the attention of Europe and the 
United States to the glories of his country. 

Moraan, Bibliotheca Canadensis (Ottawa, 1867); CAsGRAIN, 
(uvres completes (Quebec, 1873); CHauveau, Notice biogra- 


phique de F.-X. Garneau (Montreal, 1883); GaGNnon, Essai de 
bibliographie Canadienne (Quebec, 1895), 198-99. 
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Garnet (GarRNETT), Henry, English martyr, b. 
1553-4; d. 1606, son of Brian Garnet, Master of Not- 
tingham School. Henry was elected on 24 Aug., 1567, 
to a scholarship at Winchester School, then noted for 
its Catholic tendencies. He was, however, presum- 
ably a conformist until his twentieth year, when he 
courageously broke with all ties, retired abroad, and 
became a Jesuit in Rome 11 Sept., 1575. Here he 
enjoyed the company of Persons, Weston, Southwell, 
and many others, with whom in future he was to be so 
closely allied, and made a brilliant university course 
under the celebrated professors of those days—Bellar- 
mine, Suarez, Clavius, ete. He subsequently taught 
for some time Hebrew and mathematics; a treatise on 
phy sics in his 
hand is still pre- 
served at Stony- 
hurst, and he had 
the honour, whilst 
Clavius was sick, 
of filling his chair. 
He was then sum- 
moned to HEng- 
land, where Fa- 
ther Weston was 
the only Jesuit 
out of prison, 
and he left Rome, 
8 May, 1586, in 
company with 
Robert  South- 
well. Next year 
Weston himself 
was arrested, 
whereupon Gar- 
net became supe- 
rior and remained 
in office till his 
death. Sketch of a portrait now lost, Stony- 

As an indica- urst College 
tion of his prudent management it may be men- 
tioned, that under his care the Jesuits on the Eng- 
lish mission increased from one to forty, and that 
not a single letter of complaint, it is said, was sent 
to headquarters against him. Though he generally 
lived in London, the hotbed of persecution, neither he 
nor any of his subordinates, who often came to see him, 
were captured in his lodgings, though perilous adven- 
tures were numerous. He was a prolific correspondent, 
and his extant letters show him to have been in sym- 
pathetic touch with Catholics all over the country. 
He was also a generous distributer of alms, and sent to 
Rome relies and curiosities, amongst others the letters 
of Henry VIII to Anne Boleyn, now in the Vatican 
Library. He wrote a “Treatise of Christian Renun- 
ciation”, and he translated, or caused to be translated, 
Canisius’s “Catechism”, to which he added interest- 
ing appendixes on “ Pilgrimages”’, “ Indulgences”, ete. 
These books, now extremely rare, were perhaps 
secretly printed under his care in London. “A 
Treatise of Equivocation’’, believed to have been 
composed by Garnet, was edited by D. Jardine in 1851. 

In 1595 and 1598, Garnet became involved in 
unpleasant clerical troubles. Some thirty-three Eng- 
lish Catholics, almost all priests, had been shut up in 
Wisbech Castle. Of this number eighteen, besides two 
Jesuits, Father Weston and Brother Pounde, desired 
in the winter of 1594-5 to separate themselves from 
the rest and adopt a regular collegiate life. But it 
was impossible to do this without appearing at least to 
reflect unfavourably on those who did not care for the 
change. Furthermore, the number of the latter was 
considerable, and the prison was so small that any 
division of chambers and tables was out of the ques- 
tion. The minority certainly had a right to protest, 
but they did so in such a rough, unruly way, that they 
seemed to justify the separation, which was in fact 
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earried out with Father Garnet’s approval in Feb- 
ruary, 1595. An earnest attempt to settle the differ- 
ences that ensued was made in October, and, though 
it was not immediately successful, the division was 
given up in November, and a reconciliation effected so 
warm and so hearty that, had it not been for a sub- 
sequent quarrel on a different matter, the “ Wisbech 
Stirs” might have been chiefly remembered as a felix 
culpa. The letters to and from Garnet over the happy 
settlement do him the greatest credit (Dodd-Tierney, 
Church History of England, III, App. pp. civ—exvii). 

The subsequent trouble, with which Garnet was 
also concerned, was that of the “ Appellant Priests” 
of 1598-1602. To understand it one must remember 
that Elizabeth’s government had rendered the pres- 
ence of a bishop in England impossible. Cardinal 
Allen (see ALLEN, WiLL1AM, Cardinal) had governed 
the missionary priests first from Douai, then from 
Rome, but after his death in 1594, a new form of 
government had to be essayed. As usual in mission- 
ary countries the first beginning was made with a 
sacerdotal hierarchy. Prefects of the Mission were 
appointed for the clergy in Belgium, in Spain, and in 
Rome, while those in England were put under an 
archpriest, and this arrangement lasted till the pres- 
ence of a Catholic Queen, Henrietta Maria, allowed of 
a bishop being sent to England without seriously 
endangering the flock (see BisHop, WILLIAM). But 
George Blackwell, the man selected for the post of 
archpriest, proved a failure, and had eventually to be 
deposed. On paper his qualifications seemed excel- 
lent; in practice his successes were few, his mistakes 
many. Difficulties arose with his clergy, over whose 
missionary faculties he exercised a somewhat brusque 
control. Hence anger, sharp letters on both sides, 
and two appeals to Rome. In the end his authority 
was maintained and even strengthened, but his man- 
ner of government was reprehended. Part of the 
censure for this should perhaps fall on Garnet, with 
whom Blackwell sometimes took counsel. As to this 
a serious misunderstanding needs correction. It has 
been alleged that the archpriest received “ secret orders 
to follow the advice of the Superior of the Jesuits in 
the affairs of the clergy on all points of special import- 
ance” [The italicized words, which are erroneous or 
misleading, will be found in Dodd-Tierney, ITI, 51; Lin- 
gard (1883), VI, 640; or Taunton, “Black Monks”, 
(London, 1901), I, 250]. One of the appellant clergy 
wrote in still stronger terms, which merit quotation as 
an example of the extremes to which controversy was 
sometimes carried: “ All Catholics must hereafter de- 
pend upon Blackwell, and he upon Garnet, and Garnet 
upon Persons, and Persons on the Devil, who is the 
author of all rebellions, treasons, murders, disobedience 
and all such designments as this wicked jesuit hath 
hitherto contrived” (“Sparing Discoverie” 70; Wat- 
son in Law’s “Jesuitsand Seculars’’, London, 1889, p. 
Ixy). All that Cardinal Cajetan’s “Instruction” really 
said was, ‘The archpriest will take care to learn the 
opinion and advice of the jesuit superiors in matters 
of greater importance.” 

Considering the difficulty of finding advisers of any 
sort in that time of paralysing persecution, the ob- 
vious meaning of the words is surely perfectly honour- 
able, and becoming both to the cardinal and to the 
archpriest. After they had been objected to, how- 
ever, they were withdrawn by a papal brief, which 
added that “the Jesuits themselves thought this was 
necessary” under the changed circumstances. 

The conclusion of Garnet’s life is closely connected 
with the Gunpowder Plot, under which heading will 
be found an account of his having heard from Catesby 
in general terms that trouble was intended, and from 
Father Greenway, with Catesby’s consent, the full de- 
tails of the plot on the distinct understanding that, if 
the plot were otherwise discovered, he was to be at 
liberty to disclose the whole truth. After the plot had 
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been discovered, and Garnet had been arrested, he 
thought it best in his peculiar circumstances to con- 
fess the whole truth about his knowledge, and for this 
he was tried and executed at the west end of old St. 
Paul’s, 3 May, 1606. 

. Garnet is thus described in the proclamation issued 
for his arrest—“ Henry Garnet, alias Walley, alias 
Darcy, alias Farmer, of a middling stature, full faced, 
fat of body, of complexion fair, his forehead high on 
each side, with a little thin hair coming down upon the 
middest of the fore part of his head: the hair of his 
head and beard griseled. Of age betweene fifty and 
three score. His beard on his cheeks cut close, and 
his chin very thinne and somewhat short. His gait 
upright, and comely for a feeble man.” 

The execution was watched so closely that very few 
relics of the martyrdom were secured by Catholics, but 
a head of straw stained with his blood fell into the 
hands of a young Catholic, John Wilkinson. Some 
months later he showed it to a Catholic gentleman, 
who noticed that the blood had congealed upon one of 
the husks in the 
form of a minute 
face, resembling, 
as they thought, 
Garnet’s own por- 
trait. The mat- 
ter was much 
talked of, and the 
Protestant Arch- 
bishop of Canter- 
bury personally 
conducted an ex- 
amination of sev- 
eral witnesses, 
who had seen the 
strange phenome- 
non. ‘Their evi- 
dence abundantly 
proves the reality 
of the lineaments 
which might be 
discerned in the 
husk. But to 
what extent the imaginations of the onlookers (which 
were undoubtedly excited) contributed to the recog- 
nition of Garnet’s features in particular, can hardly be 
decided now, for the straw, though carefully preserved 
by the English Jesuits at Liége, was lost during the 
troubles of the French Revolution (J. Morris, “ Life 
of Father John Gerard”, London, 1881, 393-407). 

As the Gunpowder Plot marked a new era of 
cruelty in the Protestant persecution of Catholics, so 
Protestant efforts to excuse their fault by blaming 
Garnet were at one time untiring, and even to the 
present day his case is discussed in an unfriendly spirit 
by non-Catholic writers (e. g. Jardine and Gardiner). 
On the other hand, the great Catholic theologians, who 
opposed King James in the matter of the Oath of 
Allegiance have spoken in Garnet’s defence (especially 
Bellarmine “Apologia” XIII, xiii, 186, and Suarez 
“Defensio Fidei Catholice’”’, VI, xi, §6)—a matter of 
good omen, considering the theological intricacies that 
beset his case. It is a matter of regret that we have 
as yet nothing like an authoritative pronouncement 
from Rome on the subject of Garnet’s martyrdom. 
His name was indeed proposed with that of the other 
English Martyrs and Confessors in 1874, and his cause 
was then based upon the testimonies of Bellarmine 
and the older Catholic writers, which was the correct 
plea for the proof of Fama Martyrii, then to be de- 
monstrated (see BEATIFICATION AND CANONIZATION). 
But these ancient authors were not acquainted with 
Garnet’s actual confessions, which were not known or 
published in their time. The consequence was that, 
as the discussion proceeded, their evidence was found 
to be inconclusive, and an open verdict was returned; 
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thus his martyrdom was held to be neither proved nor 
disproved. This of course led to his case being “ put 
off” (dilatus) for further inquiry, which involves in 


Rome a delay of many years. 

GERARD, Contributions to a life of Fr. H. Garnet (London, 
1898—reprinted from The Month of same year; see also June and 
July, 1901); Formy, Records (London, 1878), IV, 1-192. The 
formal contemporary defence was by a Cretan Jesuit, EupasMon- 
JOANNIS, Apologia pro R. P. H. Garneto (1610), and much will 
be found in the Jesuit historians, BArrour, Mors, ete.; Morris, 
Life of Father John Gerard (London, 1881). See also G1inLow, 
Bibl. Dict. Eng. Cath., II, 392; Sranron, Menology (London, 
1892). See also literature under GUNPOWDER Pot. 
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Garnet, THomas, VENERABLE, protomartyr of St. 
Omer and therefore of Stonyhurst College; b. at 
Southwark, c. 1575; executed at Tyburn, 23 June, 
1608. Richard Garnet, Thomas’s father, was at Bal- 
liol College, Oxford, at the time when greater severity 
began to be used against Catholics, in 1569, and by his 
constancy gave great edificationto the generation of Ox- 
ford men which was to produce Campion, Persons and 
so many other champions of Catholicism. Thomas 
attended the Horsham grammar school and was after- 
wards a page to one of the half-brothers of the Ven. 
Philip Howard, Earl of Arundel, who were, however, 
conformists. At the opening of St. Omer’s College in 
1592, Thomas was sent there. By 1595 he was con- 
sidered fit for the new English theological seminary at 
Valladolid, and started in January, with five others, 
John Copley, William Worthington, John Ivreson, 
James Thomson, and Henry Mompesson, from Calais. 
They were lucky in finding, as a travelling companion, 
a Jesuit Father, William Baldwin, who was going to 
Spain in disguise under the alias Ottavio Fuscinelli, 
but misfortunes soon began. After severe weather in 
the Channel, they found themselves obliged to run for 
shelter to the Downs, where their vessel was searched 
by some of Queen Elizabeth’s ships, and they were dis- 
covered hiding in the hold. They were immediately 
made prisoners and treated very roughly. They were 
sent round the Nore up to London, and were examined 
by Charles, second Lord Howard of Effingham, the 
lord admiral. After this Father Baldwin was sent.to 
Bridewell prison, where he helped the confessor James 
Atkinson (q. v.) to obtain his crown. Meantime his 
young companions had been handed over to Whitgift, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury,who, having found that 
they encouraged one another, sent them one by one to 
different Protestant bishops or doctors. Only the 
youngest, Mompesson, conformed; the rest eventually 
escaped and returned to their colleges beyond seas after 
many adventures. Weare not told specifically what 
befell young Garnet, but it seems likely that he was 
the youth confined to the house of Dr. Richard Edes 
(Dict. Nat. Biog., XVI, 364). He fell ill and was sent 
home under bond to return to custody at Oxford by a 
certain day. But his jailer not appearing in time, the 
boy escaped, and to avoid trouble had then to keep 
away even from his own father. At last he reached 
St-Omer again, and thence went to Valladolid, 7 
March, 1596, having started on that journey no less 
than ten times. 

After ordination in 1599, “returning to England I 
wandered”, he says, “from fee: to place, to reduce 
souls which went astray and were in error as to the 
knowledge of the true Catholic Church”. During the 
excitement caused by the Gunpowder Plot in 1605 he 
was arrested near Warwick, going under the name 
Thomas Rokewood, which he had no doubt assumed 
from Ambrose Rokewood of Coldham Hall, whose 
chaplain he then was, and who had unfortunately been 
implicated in the plot. Father Garnet was now im- 
prisoned first in the Gatehouse, then in the Tower, 
where he was very severely handled in order to make 
him give evidence against Henry Garnet, his uncle, 
superior of the English Jesuits, who had lately admitted 
him into the Society. Though no connexion with the 
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conspiracy could be proved, he was kept in the Tower 
for seven months, at the end of which time he was 
suddenly put on board ship with forty-six other priests, 
and a royal proclamation, dated 10 July, 1606, was 
read to them, threatening death if they returned. 
They were then carried across the Channel and set 
ashore in Flanders. 

Father Garnet now went to his old school at St- 
Omer, thence to Brussels to see the superior of the 
Jesuits, Father Baldwin, his companion in the adven- 
tures of 1595, who sent him to the English Jesuit novi- 
tiate, St. John’s, Louvain, in which he was the first 
novice received. In September, 1607, he was sent 
back to England, but was arrested six weeks later by 
an apostate priest called Rouse. This was the time of 
King James’s controversy with Bellarmine about the 
Oath of Allegiance. Garnet was offered his life if he 
would take it, but steadfastly refused, and was exe- 
cuted at Tyburn, protesting that he was “the happi- 
est man this day alive”. His relics, which were 
preserved at St-Omer, were lost during the French 
Revolution. 

PoutEen, Protomartyr of Stonyhurst College in Stonyhurst Mag- 
azine (1889), 334-82; Buackran, Annales Coll. 8S. Albani, Val- 
lesolett, ed. Porimn (1899), 57, 84; Camm in The Month (Aug., 
1898), 164-77; Yeprrz, Persecucién de Inglaterra (Madrid, 
1599), 820-30; Fotmy, Records S.J., II, 475-505. 

J. H. Potten. 


Garnier, CHARLES, a Jesuit Missionary, b. at Paris, 
1606, of Jean G. and Anne de Garault; d. 7 December, 
1649. He studied classics, philosophy, and theology 
at the Jesuit college of Clermont, joining the order in 
1624. He begged to be sent to the Canadian mission, 
and sailed in 1636 on the same fleet as Governor Mont- 
magny. He was sent forthwith to the Huron country, 
where he was to spend the fourteen years of his heroic 
apostolate without once returning to Quebec. In six 
months he mastered the difficult language, and began 
a career of unceasing charity which was to be crowned 
by martyrdom. His zeal for the conversion of infidels 
brooked no hindrance nor delay. Neither distance 
nor weather, nor danger of death could prevent him 
from hastening to the stake to baptize and exhort 
captives of war. Filth, vermin, fetid and loathsome 
disease could not deter him from tending and redeem- 
ing dying sinners. His frail frame miraculously re- 
sisted the intense strain. His angelic patience amidst 
endless trials won him the title of ‘‘lamb”’ of the mis- 
sion, whereof Brébeuf was styled the “‘lion’”. Sey- 
eral times—first in 1637, then in 1639 with Jogues, 
and later with Pijart—he strove to convert the To- 
bacco nation. His constancy finally overcame their 
obstinacy. They asked for the black robes (1646), 
and Garnier went to dwell with them until death. 
After the martyrdom of Fathers Daniel (1648), Bré- 
beuf, and Lalemant (March 1649), he calmly awaited 
his turn. After decimating the Hurons, the Iroquois 
attacked the Tobacco nation. During the massacre 
of St. John’s village, Garnier went about exhorting his 
neophytes to be faithful. Mortally wounded he 
dragged himself towards a dying Indian to absolve 
him, and received the final blow in the very act of 
charity (1649) on the eve of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, a dogma he had vowed to defend. His letters to 
his brother, a Carmelite, reveal his sanctity. Rague- 
neau testifies to his heroic spirit of sacrifice. Park- 
man compares his life to that of St. Peter Claver 
enone the blacks and styles it a voluntary martyr- 

om. 

Rocuemonte4ix, Les Jésuites et la Nouvelle France (Paris, 
ieee Suna, The Catholic Church in colonial days (New York, 
1886); Bressani, Les Jésuites martyrs du Canada (Montréal, 
1877); Marrin, Vie manuscrite et Lettres du Pere Garnier. 

Lionet Linpsay. 


Garnier, Jan, church historian, patristic scholar, 
and moral theologian; b. at Paris, 11 Nov., 1612; d. 
at Bologna, 26 Nov., 1681. He entered the Society of 
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Jesus at the age of sixteen, and, after a distinguished 
course of study, taught at first the humanities, then 
philosophy, at Clermont-Ferrand (1643-1653), and 
theology at Bourges (1653-1681). In 1681, he was 
sent to Rome on business of his order, fell ill on the 
way, and died at Bologna. Garnier was considered one 
of the most learned Jesuits of his day, was well versed 
in Christian antiquity, and much consulted in difficult 
eases of conscience. In 1648, he published for the first 
time the “ Libellus fidei”’, sent to the Holy See during 
the Pelagian controversy by Julian, Bishop of Ecla- 
num in Apulia. Garnier added notes and an historical 
commentary. The Libellus also found a place in Gar- 
nier’s later work on Mercator. 

In 1655, he wrote “ Regule fidei catholics de gratia 
Dei per Jesum Christum”, and published the work at 
Bourges. In 1673, he edited at Paris all the works of 
Marius Mercator (d. at Constantinople after 451). The 
edition contains two parts. The first gives the writ- 
ings of Mercator against the Pelagians, and to these 
Garnier addsseven dissertations: (1) “ De primis aucto- 
ribus et precipuis defensoribus hexresis que a Pelagio 
nomen accepit”; (2) “De synodis habitis in causa 
Pelagianorum”; (3) “De constitutionibus impera- 
torum in eadem causa 418-430”; (4) “De subscrip- 
tione in causa Pelagianorum”; (5) “De libellis fidei 
seriptis ab auctoribus et precipuis defensoribus her- 
esis Pelagiane”’; (6) “ De iis que scripta sunt a defen- 
soribus fidei catholice adversus heresim Pelagianorum 
ante obitum 8. Augustini”; (7) “De ortu et incre- 
mentis heresis Pelagiane seu potius Ccelestiane”’. 
Cardinal Noris (op. 3, 1176) considered these disserta- 
tions of great value, and says that, if he had seen them 
in time, he would have put aside his own writings on 
the subject. In the second part, Garnier gives a good 
historical sketch of Nestorianism from 428 to 433, then 
of the writings of Mercator on this heresy, and adds 
two treatises on the heresy and writings of Nestorius, 
and on the synods held in the matter between 429 and 
433. Much praise is bestowed on Garnier by later 
learned writers for the great amount of historical 
knowledge displayed in his dissertations, but he is also 
severely blamed for his arbitrary arrangement of the 
writings of Mercator and for his criticism of the orig- 
inal (Tillemont, “ Mémoires ecclés.”’, XV, 142; Cotelier, 
“Monum. eccl. grec.”’, III, 602). 

Garnier edited in 1675 at Paris the “ Breviarium 
cause Nestorianorum et Kutychianorum” (composed 
before 566 by Liberatus, an archdeacon of Carthage), 
correcting many mistakes and adding notes and a dis- 
sertation on the Fifth General Council. In 1678 he 
wrote “Systema bibliothece collegii Parisiensis S. J.’’, 
a work considered very valuable for those arrangin, 
the books in a library. In 1680, he edited the “ Liber 
diurnus Romanorum Pontificum” from an ancient 
manuscript, and added three essays: (1) “ De indiculo 
scribende epistole”; (2) “De ordinatione summi 

ontificis”; (3) “ De usu pallii” (see Liner Drurnvs). 
n the second essay he treats the case of Pope Hono- 
rius, whom he considers free of guilt. In 1642, Sir- 
mond had published in four volumes the works of 
Theodoret, Bishop of Cyrus (d. 455); Garnier added 
an “Auctarium”, which, however, was not published 
until 1684. It consists of five essays: (1) “De ejus 
vita”; (2) “De libris Theodoreti”; (3) “De fide Theo- 
doreti”; (4) “De quinta synodo generali’”’; (5) “De 
Theodoreti et orientalium causa”. In these he is 
rather severe on Theodoret and condemns him unde- 
servedly. Another posthumous work of Garnier’s, 
“Tractatus de officiis confessarii erga singula poeniten- 
tium genera”, was published at Paris in 1689. 
Horrar, Nomenclator; BAUMGARTNER in Kirchenler., s. v. 
Francis MeRSHMAN. 


Garnier, Jutren, Jesuit missionary, b. at Connerai, 
France, 6 January, 1643; d. in Quebec, 1730. He 
entered the Society of Jesus in 1660, and, in October, 
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1662, sailed for Canada. He was the first Jesuit to 
be ordained there, and after his ordination in 1668, 
he prepared himself for missionary work among the 
Indians. He went first to the Oneida, but within a 
few months changed the field of his labours to the 
Onondaga mission. Garaconthié, the Onondaga 
chief, received him with every evidence of friendship, 
and, at his request, rebuilt the chapel of St.Mary. So 
successful was his ministry among the Onondagas, that, 
on the arrival of other missionaries in 1671, Garnier set 
out with Father Frémin for the Seneca country, where 
he found a bare handful of Christian Indians at the 
Gandachioragou mission. He immediately began to 
preach and baptize, and persevered in his work even 
after his chapel was destroyed by a fire which wiped 
out the entire village. 

When trouble arose in 1683 between the French 
and the Senecas, Garnier went with de Lamberville 
to Governor de la Barre to urge compromise and 
moderation. He was unable, however, to dissuade 
the latter from his policy of repression, and de la 
Barre set out upon the ill-starred expedition which 
was to prevent priests from venturing among the 
northern tribes for over thirteen years. very 
missionary was recalled at the outbreak of hostilities 
and Garnier was sent in turn to the settlements of 
Lorette and Caughnawaga. His adventurous spirit, 
naturally, chafed under the inactivity of these more 
tranquil labours, and when access to the Indians was 
made possible by the Treaty of Montreal, in 1701, 
Father Garnier hastened back to his mission among 
the Senecas, where he remained till 1709, when Schuy- 
ler’s expedition once more made it necessary for him 
to return to Canada. His departure marked the end 
of missionary work among the Senecas, and he passed 
his remaining years among the various settlements 
along the St. Lawrence, retiring from active life in 
1728. 

Both his extraordinary missionary zeal and the 
length of time over which his labours extended have 
marked Father Garnier as the Apostle of the Senecas. 
His intimacy with this tribe was much more close 
than that of any other of the early Jesuits, and the 
notes and letters he has left still remain one of the 
principal and most accurate sources of information on 
this division of the Iroquois. 

CAMPBELL, Pioneer Priests of North America (New York, 
1908); Jesuit Relations; Handbook of American Ethnology 
(Washington, 1907). 

STANLEY J. QUINN. 

Garofalo. See Tisio. 


Garrigan, PHirip JosrepH. See Sioux Crry, Dio- 
CESE OF. 


Garrucci, Rarrarts, historian of Christian art, b. 
at Naples, 23 January, 1812; d. at Rome, 5 May, 
1885. He belonged to a wealthy family, entered the 
Society of Jesus at the age of fifteen, and was pro- 
fessed on 19 March, 1853. He devoted himself to the 
study of the Christian Fathers, also to profane and 
Christian antiquities; both he and the celebrated De 
Rossi became the principal disciples of Father Marchi. 
On his many journeys through Italy, France, Ger- 
many, and Spain, he collected much valuable material 
for his archzological publications. In 1854 he wrote for 
Father Cahier’s “ Mélanges d’Archéologie” a study on 
Phrygian syncretism. Soon after he edited the notes 
of Jean L’Heureux on the Roman catacombs (in manu- 
script since 1605); later an essay on the gilded glasses 
of the catacombs (1858), and another on the Jewish 
cemetery at the Villa Randanini. In 1872 he began 
the publication of a monumental history of early 
Christian antiquities, entitled “Storia dell’ arte cris- 
tiana”. It was destined to include all works of sculp- 
ture, painting, and the minor and industrial arts, dur- 
ing the first eight centuries of the Christian Era. It 
is, in fact, a general history of early Christian art, and 
contains five hundred finely engraved plates and ex- 
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planatory text. Five of the six volumes contain, 
respectively, the catacomb-frescoes—and paintings 
from other quarters—gilded glasses, mosaics, sarcoph- 
agi, and non-sepulchral sculptures. The first vol- 
ume is devoted to the theoretical part of the work, i. e. 
to a history of Christian art properly so called. 

In this vast collection Garrucci re-edited to some 
extent materials taken from earlier works. For 
hitherto unedited materials he used photographs or 
reproductions of some other kind. His engravings 
are not always very accurate, and in point of finish are 
inferior to those obtained by more modern processes. 
His reproductions of catacomb-frescoes, in particular, 
have lost much of their value since the publication of 
the accurate work of Mgr. Wilpert (Pitture delle cata- 
combe romane, Rome, 1903). On the whole, how- 
ever, it must be said that the “Storia dell’ arte cris- 
tiana”’ is yet far from being superseded by any similar 
work. Father Garrucci had more erudition than criti- 
cal judgment; in this respect his fellow-student De 
Rossi was far superior to him. Hence the text of 
Garrucci’s publications is now of doubtful authority. 
The list of his publications covers 118 numbers in 
Sommervogel, “Bibliothéque de la compagnie de 
Jésus” (Brussels, 1902), III. Among them are the 
aforementioned “Storia dell’ arte cristiana nei primi 
otto secoli della chiesa” (6 vols., Prato, 1872-81); 
“Dissertazioni archeologiche di vario argomento” (2 
vols., Rome, 1864-65); “ Le monete dell’ Italia antica, 
Raccolta generale” (Rome, 1885). 

Procaccint pI MontTEscaciioso, Commemorazione del_P. 
Raffaele Garrucci (Naples, 1885); BaumMGARTNER, Pater Gar- 
rucci’s Geschichte der christlichen Kunst des Altertums in Stimmen 
aus Maria-Laach, X (1876), pp. 158-180; Garrucci on Christian 
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Art in The Month, XXVIII (1876), pp. 47-60, a short account 
of the preceding article. 
R. Marre. 


Garvey, Eucenn A. See Autoona, Diocesz oF. 


Garzon, Diocusr or (GARZONENSIS), suffragan of 
Popaydn in the Republic of Colombia. It comprises the 
provinces of Neiva and Sur, and lies east of Popaydn. 
It is about 140 miles in length, and its breadth varies 
from 40 to 100 miles. It extends from 14° to 4° 
north latitude, and lies between the 75° and 77° west 
longitude. The episcopal see is at Neiva, a town of 
11,000 inhabitants, situated 150 miles 8. W.of Bogota, 
at a height of 1500 feet above sea-level, on the river 
Magdalena, which is navigable to this point. The 
diocese originally formed part of that of Tolima, which 
lay in the midst of the Cordilleras. As the territory 
was so extensive, the population very numerous, and 
the difficulties of visitation too great, the bishop 
petitioned the Holy See to divide the diocese. This 
was done by a decree of Leo XIII, 20 June, 1900. 
The northern half was erected into a new diocese— 
Ibagué, suffragan of Bogoté—and the southern half 
formed the Diocese of Garzon. Mgr. Estéban Rojas, 
born at Hato in the Diocese of Popaydn, 15 January, 
1859, had been raised to the See of Tolima, 18 March, 
1895. He was transferred to Neiva as first Bishop of 
Garzon. The cathedral is dedicated to the Immacu- 
late Conception of Our Lady. The population, of 
which a large part is of mixed origin, is almost entirely 
Catholic. Till recent years the public authorities 
neglected education and threw the whole burden on 
the clergy, but of late government schools are being 
established. (See Cotomp1a, REPUBLIC OF.) 

Prrre, The Republic of Colombia (London, 1906); Scruces, 
The Colombian and Venezuelan Republics (Boston, 1902); 


Struspeu, Die Vulkanberge von Colombia (Dresden, 1906); Hum- 
BoLDT, Vues des Cordilléres, et monuments des peuples indigenes 


del’ Amérique (Paris, 1816). 
A. A. MacEriean. 
Gascoigne, Sir THomas. See PopisH Piotr. 


Gaspare del Bufalo, Bixssep, founder of the 
Missionaries of the most Precious Blood (C.P.P.S.); 
b. at Rome on the feast of the Epiphany, 1786; d. 
28 December, 1837. His parents were Antonio del 
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Bufalo, chief cook of the princely family of Altieri, 
and his wife Annunziata Quartieroni. Because of his 
delicate health, his pious mother had him confirmed 
at the tender age of one and a half years (1787). 
As he was suffering from an incurable malady of the 
eyes, which threatened to leave him blind, prayers 
were offered to St. Francis Xavier for his recovery. 
In 1787, he was miraculously cured, wherefore he 
cherished in later life a special devotion to the great 
Apostle of India, and selected him as the special patron 
of the congregation which he founded. From his 
earliest years he had a great horror of even venial sins, 
and showed deep piety, a spirit of mortification, re- 
markable control over his evil inclinations (especially 
his innate irascibility and strong self-will), and also 
heroic love for the poor and the miserable. Having 
entered the Collegium Romanum at the age of twelve, 
he received in 1800 first tonsure, and one year later the 
four minor orders. As catechetical instructor at St. 
Mark’s, his zeal won for him the name “The Little 
Apostle of Rome”’, and when but nineteen years old, 
he was appointed president of the newly instituted 
catechetical school of Santa Maria del Pianto. 

After his ordination (31 July, 1808), he obtained a 
canonry at St. Mark’s, and soon instituted with Gae- 
tano Bonani a nocturnal oratory. He assisted Fran- 
cesco Albertini in founding the Archconfraternity of 
the Most Precious Blood, and worked with great zeal 
in the poorer districts of Rome, preaching frequently 
in the market-places. In 1810 he was summoned 
before General Miollis to swear allegiance to Napoleon. 
But neither threats nor promises could induce him to 
do so, because Pius VII had forbidden it. The words 
with which he announced his final decision have be- 
come famous: “Non posso, non debbo, non voglio” 
(I cannot; I ought not; I will not). In consequence 
he suffered banishment, and later on imprisonment in 
the foul dungeons of Imola and Rocca (1810-1814). 
After Napoleon’s fall he returned to Rome, intending 
to enter the re-established Jesuit Order. But obey- 
ing his spiritual adviser, Albertini, he founded a 
congregation of secular priests to give missions and 
spread devotion to the Most Precious Blood. Through 
Cardinal Cristaldi he obtained the pope’s sanction and, 
as a mother-house, the former convent of San Felice 
in Giano. Of this he took solemn possession, 11 
August,1815. The Bull of beatification says, “Through 
Umbria, Almilia, Picenum, Tuscany, Campania, 
Samnium, in short all the provinces of Middle Italy, 
he wandered, giving missions’. The very titles 
accorded to him by his contemporaries speak volumes: 
“Tl Santo”, “Apostle of Rome”, “Il martello dei 
Carbonari” (Hammer of Italian Freemasonry). 

How arduous some of his missions were may be. 
gleaned from the fact that he frequently preached five 
times daily, sometimes even oftener. At Sanseverino 
fifty priests were not sufficient to hear confessions 
after his sermons. Though idolized by the people, he 
was not without enemies. His activity in converting 
the “briganti”, who came in crowds and laid their 
guns at his feet after he had preached to them in their 
mountain hiding-places, excited the ire of the officials 
who profited from brigandage through bribes and in 
other ways. These enemies almost induced Leo XII 
to suspend del Bufalo. But after a personal con- 
ference, the pope dismissed him, remarking to his 
courtiers, “Del Bufalo is an angel’. His enemies 
next tried to remove him from his post by procuring 
his promotion as “internuncio to Brazil’. In vain, 
however, for his humility triumphed. A last attempt 
under Pius VIII (1830) met with temporary success. 
Del Bufalo was deprived of faculties for a short time, 
and his congregation threatened with extinction. 
But his wonderful humility again manifested itself, 
and, though himself misjudged and his life-work 
menaced by the very authority that should have 
supported him, he showed no signs of resentment, 
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forgave his enemies, and excused his unmerited con- 
demnation. The storm soon passed, Gaspare was 
restored to honour, and resumed his work with re- 
newed zeal. In 1836 his strength began to fail. Al- 
though fatally ill, he hastened to Rome, where the 
cholera was raging, to administer to the spiritual wants 
of the plague-stricken. It proved too much for him, 
and he succumbed in the midst of his labours on 28 
Pees 1837. He was beatified by Pius X on 29 Aug., 
Kowrapi AND Jussmu, Leben des sel. Kaspare del Bufalo; 
Sarpt1, Notizie intorno alla vita del beato Gaspare del Bufalo. 
LtRicH F. Munuuer. 


Gaspé, Puinippr-AUBERT DE, a French Canadian 
writer, b. at Quebec, 30 Oct., 1786, of a family en- 
nobled by Louis XIV in 1693; d. 29 Jan., 1871. His 
grandfather fought under Montcalm at Carillon (Ti- 
conderoga). He studied at Quebec Seminary, and 
after a brief practice of the law, was appointed sheriff. 
Forced by misfortune to retire to his ancestral home at 
Saint-Jean-Port-Joli, on the St. Lawrence, he there 
spent thirty years in study. At the ripe age of sev- 
enty-five, he produced a work, “Les Anciens Cana- 
diens” (Quebec, 1861), which is a household word 
throughout Canada. This historical novel, almost 
entirely based on fact, illustrates Canadian national 
tradition, character, and manners. The author has 
interwoven the events of his own chequered life with 
the tragic tale of the struggles and fall of New France, 
and of the change of regime, the eyewitnesses of which 
he had personally known. In 1866, Gaspé published 
his ‘ Mémoires”’, which continue and amplify the pre- 
cious historical notes contained in his other works. 
Less brilliant and attractive than his novel, the “ Mé- 
moires” are an excellent specimen of anecdotal his- 
tory. Theauthor’s standing and experience, the lat- 
ter embracing directly or indirectly the space of a 
century dating from the Conquest, constitute him an 
authentic chronicler of an obscure yet eventful period 
of history. 

Morean, Bibl. Can. (Ottawa, 1867); Cascrain, Euvres com- 
plétes (Quebec, 1873). 

Lions Linpsay. 


Gassendi (GasseNpY, GASSEND), Pierre, French 
philosopher and scientist; b. at Champtercier, a coun- 
try place near Digne in Provence, 22 January, 1592 
(tombstone says IX cal. Feb., i. e. 24 Jan.); d. at 
Paris, 24 October, 1655. He studied Latin and rhet- 
oric at Digne, and philosophy at Aix, whence his 
father, Antoine, called him back to take charge of 
domestic affairs. However, he was appointed to suc- 
ceed his former teacher of rhetoric at Digne at the 
age of 16, and his teacher of philosophy at Aix at the 
age of 19. His friends and patrons at Aix, Prior 
Gautier and Councillor Peirese, recognized his char- 
acter and talents from his first publication and helped 
him to enter the ecclesiastical state. He became 
doctor of theology at Aix and attained proficiency in 
Greek and Hebrew literature. To allow him leisure 
for his studies, he was appointed a canon (c. 1623) and 
provost (c. 1625) at the cathedral of Digne. Until 
1645, his studies were interrupted only by a journey 
to the Netherlands in 1628—his only trip outside 
of France. In 1645, on the recommendation of Car- 
dinal Richelieu, he was appointed by the king to a 

rofessorship of mathematics at the Collége Royal of 

rance, which he reluctantly accepted, being granted 
the rare privilege of returning to his native soil when- 
ever his health required it. On 23 November, he de- 
livered his inaugural address in presence of the 
cardinal. His lectures before a numerous and learned 
audience were astronomical rather than mathematical, 
and resulted, two years later, in the publication of his 
“Tnstitutio Astronomica’’. Meanwhile an inflamma- 
tion of the lungs had obliged him to return to Pro- 
vence. In 1653, he went back to Paris and was re- 
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ceived in a friendly manner at the Chateau de Mon- 
mort, where a year later he fell seriously ill with 
intermittent fever. He was bled nine times, and, 
although he declared himself too weak for another 
bleeding, he submitted to the decision of the best doc- 
tors in Paris. He underwent the same operation five 
times more, after which his speech became mere 
whispering, and he expired quietly at the age of 63. 
Gassendi, “the Bacon of France’’, is specially note- 
worthy for his opposition to the Aristotelean philos- 
ophy, and for his revival of the Epicurean system. 
He wished the aprioristic methods then prevailing in 
the schools replaced by experimental proofs. His cos- 
mology, psychology, and ethics are epicurean, except 
that he maintains the doctrine of the Creator and of 
Providence, and 
the _ spirituality 
and immortality 
of the soul. He 
thus attempts to 
build up a Chris- 
tian philosophy 
upon Epicurus— 
an inconsistency, 
which is attacked 
by non-Christian, 
as well as Chris- 
tian, philosophers. 
His views on the 
constitution —_ of 
matter and his 
merits in regard 
to modern kinetic 
atomism are ex- 
plained by Lass- 


witz. That Gas- 
sendi was neither Prnrre G 
“the father of rites 


materialism’? nor a sceptic in the proper sense is 
shown by Kiefl (see Baldwin, op. cit. below). He 
corresponded with Hobbes, Mersenne, Christina of 
Sweden, and engaged in controversy with Fludd, Her- 
bert, and Descartes. 

That as an amateur astronomer, Gassendi was a 
persevering, attentive, and intelligent observer, is 
evident from his notebook carefully kept from 1618 
until 1652 and filling over 400 pages. With aGalilean 
telescope he observed the transit of Mercury in 1631, 
predicted by Kepler, by projecting the sun’s image on 
a screen of paper. His instrument was not strong 
enough, however, to disclose the occultations and 
transits of Jupiter’s satellites, or the true shape of 
Saturn’s ring. The results of his astronomical work 
are analysed in Delambre’s “ Histoire de l’Astronomie 
Moderne”’ (Paris, 1821, II). Other works of minor 
importance refer to biographies, physics, and anat- 
omy. Gassendi was in correspondence with Cassini, 
Galilei, Hevel, Kepler, Kircher, Scheiner, Vallis, and 
other scientists. As to the Copernican system, he 
maintained that it rested on probabilities, but was not 
demonstrated, although he ably refuted all objections 
against it. To those whose conscience forbade them 
to accept Copernicanism, he said that the Tychonian 
system recommended itself as the most probable of 
all (Op. V, De Rebus Ccelestibus, V). 

In character, Gassendi was retiring and unpreten- 
tious. With friends, he would give way to a humorous 
and ironical vein; in controversy, he observed the 
Socratic method. On Sundays and feast days he 
never omitted celebrating Mass; and when in Paris, he 
went to the church of his friend, Pére Mersenne. In 
his last illness he asked for the Viaticum three times, 
and for extreme unction, and his aspirations were 
words from the Psalms. Gassendi was esteemed by 
all, and loved by the poor, for whom he provided in 
lifetime and in his last will. He founded two anni- 
versary Masses for himself, one to be said in the 
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cathedral of Digne, and one in the chapel of his friend, 
Monmort, at St-Nicolas-des-Champs, Paris, where he 
was buried. The accompanying picture represents 
his marble bust in that mausoleum. The assertion 
that he was a Minorite is without foundation. 

Gassendi’s “Opera Omnia’’ were edited in 6 vols., 
Lyons, 1658, and Florence, 1727. 

Baupwin, Dict. of Philos. and Psychol. (New York, London, 
1905), III, 335; Archiv f. Gesch. d. Philos., II (1889), 459; X 
(1897), 238; Biographie Univ., s. v.; Lasswirz, Geschichte d. 
Atomistik (Hamburg, Leipzig, 1890), II, 126; Noax, Histor.- 
Biogr. Handwiérterb. (Leipzig, 1879); Rirrmr, Geschichte d. 
Philos., X, 543; Srécxu, Geschichte d. Philos. d. Mittelalters 
(Mainz, 1866), III, 316; Ipem in Kirchenlez., s. v.; UBBERWEG, 
Grundriss d. Gesch, d. Philos. (Berlin, 1901), 101. 

J. G. Hagen. 


Gasser von Valhorn, Josrrx, an Austrian sculp- 
tor, b. 22'Nov., 1816, at Prigraten, Tyrol; d. 28 Oct., 
1900. He was first instructed by his father, a wood- 
carver, and later studied at the Academy, Vienna. 
In 1846 he went to Rome, where a government stipend 
enabled him to remain several years. On his return 
he settled in Vienna (1852), and executed five heroic 
figures for the portal of the cathedral at Speyer: Our 
Lady, the Archangel St. Michael, St. John the Baptist, 
St. Stephen, and St. Bernard of Clairvaux, completed 
in 1856. Also in Speyer he carved seven reliefs for the 
Kaiserhalle. The marble statue of Rudolph IV on 
the Elizabeth bridge over the Danube Canal, Vienna, 
isby him. Other works are the statues of Maximilian 
I, Frederick the Warlike, and Leopold of Hapsburg 
for the Museum of the Arsenal; the marble statues of 
the Seven Liberal Arts in the staircase of the Opera 
House; twenty-four figures for the Cathedral of St. 
Stephen; the relief of Duke Rudolph the Founder for 
the New Townhall; the “ Prometheus” and the “ Gen- 
eviéve”’ for the Court Theatre; a number of statues for 
the Altlerchenfelder Church; busts of Herodotus and 
Aristarchus for the university; and portraits of 
Maximilian of Mexico and of his wife the Empress 
Charlotte. He also made a bust of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph for the Hétel de Ville, Paris, and sculp- 
tures for the new cathedral, Linz. Most important 
among his works are the subjects for the Votive 
Church, Vienna, modelled around the year 1873: the 
Coronation of Mary, the group of the Trinity, a figure 
of Christ the Redeemer, statues for the high and side 
altars, nine angels, and the tympan reliefs for the three 
main portals. Gasser was professor at the Academy 
from 1865 to 1873, and was inscribed among the 
nobility in 1879. In spite of his long life, and much 
good work, he had but small influence on the develop- 
ment of modern sculpture in Austria. 

Austrian New Art in Summer Number of Studio (New York, 
1900); BamprckEeR, Guidebook for Austria (Leipzig, 1900); 
BrockuHaus in Konversations-Lexicon (Leipzig, 1908). 

M. L. Hanpuny. 


Gassner, JoHANN JosnHPH, a celebrated exorcist; 
b. 22 Aug., 1727, at Braz, Vorarlberg, Austria; d. 4 
April, 1779, at Pondorf, on the Danube (Diocese of 
Ratisbon) ; studied at Prague and Innsbruck; ordained 
priest, 1750, and after serving various missions, be- 
came parish priest and dean of Pondorf May, 1776. 
A few years after his appointment to Klésterle in the 
Diocese of Chur, Switzerland (1758), his health began 
to fail, so that he was scarcely able to fulfil the duties 
of his ministry; he consulted various physicians in 
vain; suddenly he conceived the idea that his infirm- 
ities might be due to the influence of the evil spirit and 
might be cured by spiritual means. His experiment 
was successful. He applied this method also to others, 
and soon thousands came to him to be healed. The 
fame of these cures spread far and wide; he was in- 
vited to the Diocese of Constance, to Ellwangen, 
Ratisbon, and other places; everywhere he had the 
same success. . 

He was convinced that the evil spirit could harm 
the body as well as the soul; and hence that some in- 
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firmities were not the result of natural agencies, but 
were caused by the Devil. Only cases of the latter 
kind were taken up; he applied the exorcisms of the 
Church, and commanded the evil one to depart from 
the afflicted, in the name of the Lord Jesus. To find 
out whether the disease was caused naturally or not, 
he applied the “probative exorcism’’, i. e. he com- 
manded the spirit to indicate by some sign his presence 
in the body. And only then he made use of the “ex- 
pulsive exorcism’’. His proceedings were not secret; 
anyone of good standing, Catholic or Protestant, was 
admitted. People of all classes, nobles, ecclesiastics, 
physicians, and others often gathered around him to 
see the marvels they had heard of. Official records 
were made; competent witnesses testified to the ex- 
traordinary happenings. The character of the work 
made many enemies for him, but also many stanch 
friends and supporters. One of his bitterest oppo- 
nents was the rationalistic professor Johannes Semler 
of Halle. Also the physician Mesmer pretended that 
the cures were performed by the animal magnetism of 
hisinvention, but he was afraid of confronting Gassner. 
Among his friends were the Calvinistic minister, Lava- 
ter of Zurich, and especially Count Fugger, the Prince- 
Bishop of Ratisbon. 

Official investigations were made by the ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities; and all were favourable to Gassner, 
except that they recommended more privacy and 
decorum. The University of Ingolstadt appointed a 
commission, and so did the Imperial Government; 
they ended with the approval of Gassner’s procedure. 
In fact, he never departed from the Church’s teaching 
or instructions concerning exorcism, and always dis- 
claimed the name of wonder-worker. He was an ex- 
emplary priest, full of faith and zeal, and altogether 


unselfish in his works of mercy. 
ZIMMERMANN, Johann Joseph Gassner, der beriihmte Exorzist 
(Kempten, 1878); Masr in Kirchenlez., s. v. 
Francis J. SCHAEFER. 


Gaston, Wit.1AM, jurist; b. at Newbern, North 
Carolina, U.S. A., 19 Sept., 1778: d. at Raleigh, North 
Carolina, 23 January, 1844. His father, Dr. Alex- 
ander Gaston, a Presbyterian native of Ireland, for- 
merly a surgeon in the British Navy, was killed at 
Ni ower by British soldiers during the Revolution, 
and his education devolved on his mother Margaret 
Sharpe, a Catholic Englishwoman. She sent him to 
Georgetown College in 1791, his name being the first 
inscribed on the roll of the students of that institution. 
After staying there four years he entered Princeton 
College, New Jersey, where he graduated with first 
honours in 1796. He then studied law, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1798. In August, 1800, Gaston 
was elected to the Senate of his native state, although 
its constitution at the time contained a clause exclud- 
ing Catholics from office. Elected to Congress in 1813 
and 1815, his career in Washington was active and 
brilliant, as one of the influential leaders of the 
Federal party. Resuming the practice of law, he was 
elevated in 1833 to the bench of the Supreme Court 
of North Carolina, an office which he held for the re- 
mainder of his life. In the convention of 1835 he was 
mainly instrumental in securing the repeal of the 
article of the North Carolina State Constitution that 
practically disfranchised Catholics. _He was one of 
the most intimate friends of Bishop England, and his 
splendid gifts of intellect were always devoted to the 
promotion of the Faith and the welfare of his fellow- 
Catholics. 

Suna, History of Georgetown University (Washington, 1891); 
Finorri, Bibliographia Catholica Americana (New York, 1872); 
The Metropolitan (Baltimore. 1856), IV, 585 sqq.; Murray, 
Catholic Pioneers of America (New York, 1882). 

Tuomas F’. Mpruan. 


Gatianus, Sarnt, founder and first Bishop of Tours; 
b. probably at Rome; d. at Tours, 20 December, 301. 
He came to Gaul during the consulate of Decius and 
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Gratus (250 or 251), devoted half a century to the 
evangelization of the third Lyonnaise province amid 
innumerable difficulties, which the pagans raised 

inst him. But he overcame all obstacles, and at 
his death the Church of Tours was securely established. 
The “traditional school”, relying on legends that 
have hitherto not been traced back beyond the 
twelfth century, have claimed that St. Gatianus was 
one of the seventy-two disciples of Christ, and was 
sent into Gaul during the first century by St. Peter 
himself. This assertion, which has been refuted by 
learned and devout writers, is untenable in the face of 
the testimony of Gregory of Tours. To this bishop, 
who lived in the sixth century, we are indebted for the 
only details we possess concerning his holy predeces- 
sor. 

C, Cunvauimr, Origines de l’/Eglise de Tours and SmHan DB 
Sarnt-CLavien, Saint Gatien, premier évéque de Tours in Mém. 
dela Soc. archéol. de Touraine (Tours, 1871), XVI; p’Espinay, 
La controverse sur l’époque de mission de Saint Gatien dans 
les Gaules in Mém. de la Soc. d’agric., sciences et arts d’ Angers 
(Angers, 1873), 376-444. 
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Gau, Franz CurisTIANn, architect and archeologist, 
b. at Cologne, 15 June, 1790; d. at Paris, January, 
1854. In 1809 he entered the Académie des Beaux- 
Arts, Paris, and in 1815 visited Italy and Sicily. In 
1817 he went to Nubia, and while there he made 
drawings and measurements of all the more important 
monuments of that country, his ambition being to 
produce a work which should supplement the great 
work of the French expedition in Egypt. The result 
of his labours appeared in a folio volume (Stuttgart 
and Paris, 1822), entitled “Antiquités de la Nubie, 
ou monuments inédits des bords du Nil, situés entre la 
_ premiére et la seconde cataracte, dessinés et mesurés 

in 1819’. It consists of sixty-eight plates, of plans, 
sections, and views, and has been received as an 
authority. His next publication was the completion 
of Mazois’s work on the ruins of Pompeii. In 1825 
Gau was naturalized as a French citizen, and later 
became architect to the city of Paris. He directed 
the restoration of the churches of Saint-Julien-le- 
Pauyre, and Saint-Séverin, and built the great prison 
of La Roquette, etc. With his name, also, is asso- 
ciated the revival of Gothic architecture in Paris—he 
having designed and commenced, in 1846, the erection 
of the church of Sainte-Clotilde, the first modern 
church erected in the capital in that style. Illness 
compelled him to relinquish the care of supervising the 
work, and he died before its completion. 

Imperial Dict. Univ. Biog., 8. v.; Micuaup, Biog. Univ., 8. v. 

Tuomas H. Poot. 


Gaubil, Anrorne, a French Jesuit and missionary 
to China, b. at Gaillac (Aveyron), 14 July, 1689; d. at 
Peking, 24 July, 1759. He entered the Society of Jesus 
13 Sept., 1704, was sent to China, where he arrived 
28 June, 1722, and thenceforth resided continuously 
at Peking until his death. His Chinese name was 
Sung Kiun-yung. He had taken Parennin’s place as 
head of the school in which Manchus were taught 
Latin, to act as interpreters in Russian affairs. Gaubil, 
the best astronomer and historian among the French 
Jesuits in China during the eighteenth century, carried 
on an extensive correspondence with the savants of 
his day, among them F'réret and Delisle. His works 
are numerous and are even yet highly prized. Among 
them is “Traité de l’Astronomie Chinoise’’, in the 
“Observations mathématiques”’, published by Pére 
Souciet (Paris, 1729-1732). From Chinese sources 
Gaubil translated the history of Jenghiz Khan (His- 
toire de Gentchiscan, Paris, 1739) and part of the an- 
nals of the T’ang Dynasty (in “Mémoires concernant 
les Chinois”, vols. XV and XVI); he also wrote a treaty 
on Chinese chronology (Traité de la Chronologie Chi- 
noise, Paris, 1814) and executed a good translation 
of the second of the Chinese classics, the “Book of 
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Peery (Shoo-king), edited by De Guignes (Paris, 
Gaubil left a great number of manuscripts now kept 
in the Observatory and the Naval Depot (Paris), and in 
the British Museum (London). From three manuscript 
volumes kept formerly at the Ecole Sainte-Geneviéve 
(Paris) the present writer published: “Situation de 
Holin en Tartarie’’ (T’oung Pao, March, 1893), and 
“Situation du Japon et de la Corée’’ (T’oung Pao, 
May, 1898). Abel Rémusat, in “Nouveaux Mélanges 
Asiatiques’’ (II, p. 289), wrote of Gaubil: “More pro- 
ductive than Parennin and Gerbillon, less systematical 
than Prémare and Foucquet, more conscientious than 
Amiot, less light-headed and enthusiastic than Cibot, 
he treated thoroughly, scientifically, and critically, 
every question he handled.’? His style is rather 
fatiguing, as Gaubil, in studying the Chinese and Man- 
chu languages, had forgotten much of his native 
tongue. Henri Corvimr. 


Gaudentius, Sarnt, Bishop of Brescia from about 
387 until about 410; he was the successor of the 
writer on heresies, St. Philastrius. At the time of 
that saint’s death Gaudentius was making a pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem. The people of Brescia bound 
themselves by an oath that they would accept no 
other bishop than Gaudentius; and St. Ambrose and 
other neighbouring prelates, in consequence, obliged 
him to return, though against his will. The Eastern 
bishops also threatened to refuse him Communion 
if he did not obey. We possess the discourse which 
he made before St. Ambrose and other bishops on 
the occasion of his consecration, in which he excuses, 
on the plea of obedience, his youth and his pre- 
sumption in speaking. He had brought back with 
him from the Hast many precious relics of St. John 
Baptist and of the Apostles, and especially of the 
Forty Martyrs of Sebaste, relics of whom he had 
received at Czesarea in Cappadocia from some nieces of 
St. Basil. These and other relics from Milan and else- 
where he deposited in a basilica which he named Con- 
cilium Sanctorum. His sermon on its dedication is 
extant. From a letter of St. Chrysostom (Ep. clxxxiv) 
to Gaudentius it may be gathered that the two saints 
had met at Antioch. When St. Chrysostom had been 
condemned to exile and had appealed to Pope Inno- 
cent and the West in 405, Gaudentius warmly took his 
parte An embassy to the Eastern Emperor Arcadius 

rom his brother Honorius and from the pope, bearin 

letters from both and from Italian bishops, consisted 
of Gaudentius and two other bishops. The envoys 
were seized at Athens and sent to Constantinople, be- 
ing three days on a ship without food. They were not 
admitted into the city, but were shut up in a fortress 
called Athyra, on the coast of Thrace. Their creden- 
tials were seized by force, so that the thumb of one of 
the bishops was broken, and they were offered a large 
sum of money if they would communicate with Atti- 
cus, who had supplanted St. Chrysostom. They were 
consoled by God, and St. Paul appeared to a deacon 
amongst them. They were eventually put on board 
an unseaworthy vessel, and it was said that the cap- 
tain had orders to wreck them. However, they ar- 
rived safe at Lampsacus, where they took ship for 
Italy, and arrived in twenty days at Otranto. Their 
own account of their four months’ adventures has been 
preserved to us by Palladius (Dialogus, 4). St.Chrys- 
ostom wrote them several grateful letters. 

We possess twenty-one genuine tractates by Gau- 
dentius. The first ten are a series of Easter sermons, 
written down after delivery at the request of Beni- 
volus, the chief of the Brescian nobility, who had been 
prevented by ill health from hearing them delivered. 
In the preface Gaudentius takes occasion to disown 
all unauthorized copies of his sermons published by 
shorthand writers. These pirated editions seem to 
have been known to Rufinus, who, in the dedication to 
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St. Gaudentius of his translation of the pseudo-Clemen- 
tine “Recognitions”, praises the intellectual gifts of 
the Bishop of Brescia, saying that even his extempore 
speaking is worthy of publication and of preservation 
by posterity. The style of Gaudentius is simple, and 
his matter is good. His body lies at Brescia in the 
Church of St. John Baptist, on the site of the Concil- 
ium Sanctorum. His figure is frequently seen in the 
altar-pieces of the great Brescian painters, Moretto, 
Savoldo, and Romanino. The best edition of his 
works is by Galeardi (Padua, 1720, and in P. L., XX). 


The editions are enumerated by SCHOENEMANN, dip who is 
quoted by Mian; Bossus in Acta SS., 25 Oct.; TinLEMoNT, 
Mémoires, xX; CEILLIER, Hist. des auteurs eccl. (Paris, 1858-69), 
X, xii, sq.; Nirscu, Lehrb. der Patrol., I1. 
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Gaudentius of Brescia (GaupENTIUS BRIXIENSIS 
or Bontemps), theologian of the Order of Friars Minor 
Capuchins; b. at Brescia in 1612; d. at Oriano, 25 
March, 1672; descended from the noble Brescian 
family of Bontempi; having entered the Capuchin 
Order, was assigned to the duties of lector of theology. 
In this capacity he visited the several convents of his 
own province of Brescia, as well as other houses of 
study of the different Capuchin provinces of Italy. 
He was taken suddenly ill at Oriano, and died there 
while engaged in preaching a course of Lenten ser- 
mons. His remains were later removed to the Ca- 
puchin church at Verola, where they now rest. His 
fame as a theologian rests mainly on his “ Palladium 
Theologicum seu tuta theologia scholastica ad inti- 
mam mentem d. Bonaventure Seraph. Doc. cujus 
eximie doctrine rapt restituuntur, sententiz impug- 
nate propugnantur’’, a work in which elegance of 
style, depth of thought, and soundness of doctrine are 
admirably combined, and which ranks the author 
among the foremost exponents of the Franciscan 
school. Gaudentius’s pupil and countryman, Gian- 
francesco Durantio, undertook the publication of the 
work after the death of the author; and under the 
patronage of Louis XIV of France, who subjected the 
manuscript to the examination of a special commis- 
sion of doctors of the Sorbonne, it was published at 


Lyons, in seven folio volumes, in 1676. 

Da Fortt, Annali dell’ Ordine dei Frati Minori Cappuccini 
(Milan, 1882-85), III, ae 89; BERNARD oF Botoena, Biblio- 
theca Scriptorum Ord. in. S. Franc. Cap. (Venice, 1797), 109; 
Bonar, I conventi ed ‘ S Capuleeiae Bresciani_(Milan, 1891), 
XXViii, 667; Horrer, Nomenclator; Esper in Karchenlez., 8. v. 
Kapuzinerorden, pt 131; ScHEEBEN, Dogmatik (Freiburg i im 
Br., 1873), I, 

SterHEen M. Donovan. 


Gaudete Sunday, the third Sunday of Advent, so 
called from the first word of the Introit at Mass 
(Gaudete, i. e. Rejoice). The season of Advent orig- 
inated as a fast of forty days in preparation for Christ- 
mas, commencing on the day after the feast of St. 
Martin (12 November), whence it was often called 
“St. Martin’s Lent”—a name by which it was known 
as early as the fifth century. The introduction of the 
Advent fast cannot be placed much earlier, because 
there is no evidence of Christmas being kept on 25 De- 
cember before the end of the fourth century (Duchesne, 
“Origines du culte chrétien”, Paris, 1889), and the 
preparation for the feast could not have been of earlier 
date than the feast itself. In the ninth century, the 
duration of Advent was reduced to four weeks, the 
first allusion to the shortened season being in a letter 
of St. Nicholas I (858-867) to the Bulgarians, and by 
the twelfth century the fast had been replaced by sim- 
ple abstinence. St. Gregory the Great was the first to 
draw up an Office for the Advent season, and the Gre- 
gorian Sacramentary is the earliest to provide Masses 
for the-Sundays of Advent. In both Office and Mass 
provision is made for five Sundays, but by the tenth 
century four was the usual number, though some 
churches of France observed five as late as the thir- 
teenth century. Notwithstanding all these modifica- 
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tions, however, Advent still preserved most of the 
characteristics of a penitential season, which made it a 
kind of counterpart to Lent, the middle (or third) 
Sunday corresponding with Lztare or Mid-Lent Sun- 
day. On it, as on Letare Sunday, the organ and 
flowers, forbidden during the rest of the season, were 
permitted to be used; rose-coloured vestments were 
allowed instead of purple (or black, as formerly); the 
deacon and subdeacon reassumed the dalmatie and 
tunicle at the chief Mass, and cardinals wore rose- 
colour instead of purple. All these distinguishing 
marks have continued in use, and are the present 
discipline of the Latin Church. Gaudete Sunday, 
therefore, makes a break, like Letare Sunday, about 
midway through a season which is otherwise of a peni- 
tential character, and signifies the nearness of the 
Lord’s coming. Of the “stations” kept in Rome on 
the four Sundays of Advent, that at the Vatican basil- 
ica is assigned to Gaudete, as being the most important 
and imposing of the four. In both Office and Mass 
throughout Advent, continual reference is made to our 
Lord’s second coming, and this is emphasized on the 
third Sunday by the additional signs of gladness per- 
mitted on that day. Gaudete Sunday is further marked 
by anew Invitatory, the Church no longer inviting the 
faithful to adore merely “The Lord who is to come”, 
but calling upon them to worship and hail with joy 
“The Lord who is now nigh and close at hand”. The 
Nocturn lessons from the Prophecy of Isaias describe 
the Lord’s coming and the blessings that will result 
from it, and the antiphons at Vespers re-echo the same 
prophetic promises. The joy of expectation is empha- 
sized by the constant Alleluias, which occur in both 
Office and Mass throughout the "entire season. In the 
Mass, the Introit “ Gaudete in Domino semper” strikes 
the same note, and gives its name to the day. The 
Epistle again incites us to rejoicing, and bids us pre- 
pare to meet the coming Saviour with prayers and 
supplication and thanksgiving, whilst the Gospel, in 
the words of St. John Baptist, warns us that the Lamb 
of God is even now in our midst, though we appear to 
know Him not. The spirit of the Office and Liturgy all 
through Advent is one of expectation and preparation 
for the Christmas feast as well as for the second coming 
of Christ, and the penitential exercises suitable to that 
spirit are thus on Gaudete Sunday suspended, as it 
were, for a while in order to symbolize that joy and 
gladness i in the promised Redemption which should 
never be absent from the hearts of the faithful. 


Gumérancer, L'Année Liturgique, tr. SHppHerp, (Dublin, 
1867); BATIFFOL, Hist. du Bréviaire Romain (Paris, 1893); 
Martene, De Antiquis Ecclesie Ritibus (Rouen, 1700); Du- 
RAND, Rationale Divini Officit (Venice, 1568); Lnrospy, Hist. et 
Symbolisme de la Liturgie (Paris, 1889). 

Cyprian ALSTON. 


Gaudier, ANTOINE LE, writer on ascetic theology; 
b. at ChAteau-Thierry, France, 7 January, 1572; d. 
at Paris, 14 April, 1622. About the age of twenty 
he entered the ociety of Jesus at Tournay. Later on 
he was rector at Liége, professor of Holy Scripture at 
Pont-a-Mousson, and of moral theology at La Fléche. 
In these two last-named posts he was also charged 
with the spiritual direction of his brethren, and 
showed such an aptitude for this branch of the minis- 
try that he was named master of novices and tertians. 
His appointment to these offices shows that Gaudier, 
since he died at the age of fifty, must have evinced an 
early intellectual maturity and an exceptional talent 
for the guidance of souls. In the discharge of his 
various functions, he found an opportunity of develop- 
ing before a domestic audience the principal matter of 
asceticism, which he elaborated little by little into a 
complete treatise. The eagerness shown to possess 
his spiritual writings led him at last to publish them. 
There then appeared successively in Latin: ‘‘ De sanc- 
tissimo Christi Jesu amore opusculum” (Pont-a- 
Mousson, 1619), translated into English by G. Tickell, 
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8.J. (“The Love of Our Lord Jesus Christ’’, Derby, 
1864); “‘De vera Christi Jesu imitatione’”’; “‘De Dei 
preesentia”’; “ Praxis meditandi a B.P. Ignatio tradite 
explicatio”’ (Paris, 1620). There are French transla- 
tions of these four works. After the death of Father 
Gaudier all his spiritual works, both printed and un- 
edited, were collected in one folio volume under the 
title “De natura et statibus perfectionis” (Paris, 
1643), a better edition in three octavo volumes being 
later supplied by Father J. Martinow, 8.J. (Paris, 
1856-8). While this great treatise is of special in- 
terest to Jesuits, since it is primarily intended for their 
institute, it is regarded by enlightened judges as one of 
the most beautiful and solid monuments of Catholic 
asceticism. The whole of the speculative part is of 
general interest, and the practical part, with the ex- 
ception of rare passages, is equally so. It contains a 
thirty days’ retreat according to the Spiritual Exer- 
cises of St. Ignatius, which has been separately edited 
several times since 1643. The great value of the work 
is heightened by the fact that Gaudier had personal 
intercourse with the immediate disciples of the saint. 

SommervoceEL, Bibliotheque de la Compagnie de Jesus, III, 
col, 1265. 

Paut Desucuy. 


Gaudiosus, Bishop of Tarazona (Turiasso), Spain, 
d. about 540. Our information concerning the life of 
this holy bishop is scant, and rests on comparatively 
late sources. On the occasion of the translation of his 
remains in 1573, a sketch of his life was discovered in 
the grave, written on parchment; apart from the 
Breviary lessons of the Church of Tarazona, this 
document contains the only written details we possess 
concerning the life of Gaudiosus. His father, Guntha, 
was a military official (spatharius) at the court of the 
Visigothic King Theodoric (510-25). The education 
of the boy was entrusted to St. Victorianus, abbot of 
a monastery near Burgos (Oca), who trained him for 
the service of the church. Later (c. 530) he was 
appointed Bishop of Tarazona. Nothing more is 
known of his activities. ven the year of his death 
has not been exactly determined. After his death 
he was venerated as a saint. According to the MS. 
life found in his grave he died on 29 October, but the 
Church of Tarazona celebrates his feast on 3 Novem- 
ber. He was first entombed in the church of St. 
Martin (dedicated later to St. Victorianus), attached 
to the monastery where he had spent his youthful 
years. In 1573 his remains were disinterred and 
translated to the cathedral of Tarazona. 

Acta SS., 1, Noy., 664-65; pp 1a Fuente, La Santa Iglesia de 
Tarazona en sus Estados Antiguos y Modernos (Madrid, 1865). 

J. P. Kirscu. 


Gaughran, Laurence. See Muatu, Diocese or. 


Gaul, Curistran.—The Church of Gaul first ap- 
ba in history in connexion with the persecution at 

yons under Marcus Aurelius (177). The pagan in- 
habitants rose up against the Christians, and forty- 
eight martyrs suffered death under various tortures. 
Among them there were children, like the slave 
Blandina and Ponticus, a youth of fifteen. Every 
rank of life had members among the first martyrs of 
the Church of Gaul: the aristocracy were represented 
by Vettius Epagathus; the professional class by 
Attalus of Pergamus, a physician; a neophyte, 
Maturus, died beside Pothinus, Bishop of Lyons, and 
Sanctus, deacon of Vienne. The Christians of Lyons 
and Vienne in a letter to their brethren of Smyrna 
give an account of this persecution, and the letter, 
preserved by Eusebius (Hist. Eccl., V, i-iv), is one of 
the gems of Christian literature. In this document 
the Church of Lyons seems to be the only church 
organized at the time in Gaul. That of Vienne 
appears to have been dependent on it and, to judge 
from similar cases, was probably administered by 
a deacon. How or where Christianity first gained a 
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foothold in Gaul is purely a matter of conjecture. 
Most likely the first missionaries came by sea, touched 
at Marseilles, and progressed up the Rhone till they 
established the religion at Lyons, the metropolis and 
centre of communication for the whole country. The 
firm establishment of Christianity in Gaul was un- 
doubtedly due to missionaries from Asia. Pothinus 
was a disciple of St. Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, as 
was also his successor, Irenzeus. In the time of Irenzeus 
Lyons was still the centre of the Church in Gaul. 
Eusebius speaks of letters written by the Churches of 
Gaul of which Irenzus is bishop (Hist. Eccl., V, xxiii). 
These letters were written on the occasion of the second 
event which brought the Church of Gaul into promi- 
nence. Haster was not celebrated on the same day in 
all Christian communities; towards the end of the 
second century Pope Victor wished to universalize 
the Roman usage and excommunicated the Churches 
of Asia. Irenzus intervened to restore peace. About 
the same time, in a mystical inscription found at 
Autun, a certain Pectorius celebrated in Greek verse 
the Ichthus or fish, symbol of the Eucharist. A third 
event in which the bishops of Gaul appear is the 
Novatian controversy. Faustinus, Bishop of Lyons, 
and other colleagues in Gaul are mentioned in 254 by 
St. Cyprian (Ep. Ixviii) as opposed to Novatian, 
whereas Marcianus of Arles was favourable to him. 

No other positive information concerning the Church 
of Gaul is available until the fourth century. Two 
groups of narratives, however, aim to fill in the gaps. 
On the one hand a series of local legends trace back the 
foundation of the principal sees to the Apostles. Early 
in the sixth century we find St. Cesarius, Bishop of 
Arles, crediting these stories; regardless of the anachro- 
nism, he makes the first Bishop of Vaison, Daphnus, 
whose signature appears at the Council of Arles (314), 
a disciple of the Apostles (Lejay, Le réle théologique 
de Césaire d’Arles, p. 5). One hundred years earlier 
one of his predecessors, Patrocles, based various claims 
of his Church on the fact that St. Trophimus, founder 
of the Church of Arles, was a disciple of the Apostles. 
Such claims were no doubt flattering to local vanity; 
during the Middle Ages and in more recent times many 
legends grew up in support of them. The evangeliza- 
tion of Gaul has often been attributed to missionaries 
sent from Rome by St. Clement—a theory, which has 
inspired a whole series of fallacious narratives and 
forgeries, with which history is encumbered. More 
faith can be placed in a statement of Gregory of Tours 
in his “ Historia Francorum”?’ (I, xxviii), on which was 
based the second group of narratives concerning the 
evangelization of Gaul. According to him, in the year 
250 Rome sent seven bishops, who founded as many 
churches in Gaul: Gatianus the Church of Tours, 
Trophimus that of Arles, Paul that of Narbonne, 
Saturninus that of Toulouse, Denis that of Paris, 
Stremonius (Austremonius) that of Auvergne (Cler- 
mont), and Martialis that of Limoges. Gregory’s 
statement has been accepted with more or less reser- 
vation by serious historians. Nevertheless even 
though Gregory, a late successor of Gatianus, may 
have had access to information on the beginnings of 
his church, it must not be forgotten that an interval 
of three hundred years separates him from the events 
he chronicles; moreover, this statement of his involves 
some serious chronological difficulties, of which he was 
himself aware, e. g. in the case of the bishops of Paris. 
The most we can say for him is that he echoes a con- 
temporary tradition, which represents the general 
point of view of the sixth century rather than the 
actual facts. It is impossible to say how much legend 
is mingled with the reality. 

By the middle of the third century, as St. Cyprian 
bears witness, there were several churches organized in 
Gaul. They suffered little from the great persecution. 
Constantius Chlorus, the father of Constantine, was 
not hostile to Christianity, and soon after the cessation 
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of persecution the bishops of the Latin world assembled 
at Arles (314). Their signatures, which are still ex- 
tant, prove that the following sees were then in exist- 
ence: Vienne, Marseilles, Arles, Orange, Vaison, Apt, 
Nice, Lyons, Autun, Cologne, Trier, Reims, Rouen, 
Bordeaux, Gabali, and Eauze. We must also admit 
the existence of the Sees of Toulouse, Narbonne, Cler- 
mont, Bourges, and Paris. This date marks the begin- 
ning of a new era in the history of the Church of Gaul. 
The towns had been early won over to the new Faith; 
the work of evangelization was now extended and con- 
tinued during the fourth and fifth centuries. The 
cultured classes, however, long remained faithful to 
the old traditions. Ausonius was a Christian, but 
gives so little evidence of it that the fact has been 
questioned, Teacher and humanist, he lived in the 
memories of the past. His pupil Paulinus entered 
the religious life, at which, however, the world of 
letters was deeply scandalized; so much so, indeed, 
that Paulinus had to write to Ausonius to justify 
himself. At the same period there were pagan rheto- 
ricians who celebrated in the schools, as at Autun, 
the virtues and deeds of the Christian emperors. 
By the close of the fifth century, however, the ma- 
jority of scholars in Gaul were Christians. Genera- 
tion by generation the change came about. Sal- 
vianus, the fiery apologist (died c. 492), was the son 
of pagan parents. Hilary of Poitiers, Sulpicius Severus 
(the Christian Sallust), Paulinus of Nola, and Sidonius 
Apollinaris strove to reconcile the Church and the 
world of letters. Sidonius himself is not altogether 
free from suggestions of paganism handed down by 
tradition. In Gaul as elsewhere the question arose as 
to whether the Gospel could really adapt itself to lit- 
erary culture. With the inroads of the barbarians the 
discussion came to an end. 

It is none the less true that throughout the Empire 
the progress of Christianity had been made chiefly in 
the cities. The country-places were yet strongholds of 
idolatry, which in Gaul was upheld by a twofold tra- 
dition. The old Gallic religion, and Greco-Roman 
paganism, still had ardent supporters. More than 
that, among the Gallo-Roman population the use of 
spells and charms for the cure of sickness, or on the 
occasion of a death, was much in vogue; the people 
worshipped springs and trees, believed in fairies, 
on certain days clothed themselves in skins of animals, 
and resorted to magic and the practice of divination. 
Some of these customs were survivals of very ancient 
traditions; they had come down through the Celtic 
and the Roman period, and had no doubt at times re- 
ceived the imprint of the Gallic and Greco-Roman 
beliefs. Their real origin must, of course, be sought 
further back in the same obscurity in which the begin- 
nings of folk-lore are shrouded. This mass of popular 
beliefs, fancies, and superstitions still lives. It was the 
principal obstacle encountered by the missionaries in 
the rural places. St. Martin, a native of Pannonia, 
Bishop of Tours, and founder of monasteries, under- 
took especially in Central Gaul a crusade against this 
rural idolatry. On one occasion, when he was felling a 
sacred tree in the neighbourhood of Autun, a peasant 
attacked him, and he had an almost miraculous escape. 
Besides St. Martin other popular preachers traversed 
the rural districts, e. g. Victricius, Bishop of Rouen, 
another converted soldier, also Martin’s disciples, espe- 
cially St. Martin of Brives. But their scattered and 
intermittent efforts made no lasting effect on the 
minds of the peasants. About 395 a Gallic rhetorician 
depicts a scene in which peasants discuss the mortality 
among their flocks. One of them boasts the virtue of 
the sign of the cross, “the sign of that God Who alone 
is worshipped in the large cities’? (Riese, Anthologia 
Latina, no. 893, v. 105). This expression, however, is 
too strong, for at that very period a single church suf- 
ficed for the Christian population of Trier. Neverthe- 
less the rural parts continued the more refractory. 
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At the beginning of the fifth century, there took place 
in the neighbourhood of Autun the procession of 
Cybele’s chariot to bless the harvest. In the sixth 
century, in the city of Arles, one of the regions where 
Christianity had gained its earliest and strongest foot- 
hold, Bishop Czsarius was still struggling against 
popular superstitions, and some of his sermons are yet 
Fee our important sources of information on folk- 
ore. 

The Christianization of the lower classes of the peo- 
ple was greatly aided by the newly established monas- 
teries. In Gaul as elsewhere the first Christian ascet- 
ics lived in the world and kept their personal freedom. 
The practice of religious life in common was introduced 
by St. Martin (died ec. 397) and Cassian (died ec. 435). 
Martin established near Tours the ‘‘grand monastére”’, 
i.e. Marmoutier, where in the beginning the monks lived 
in separate grottoes or wooden huts. A little later 
Cassian founded two monasteries at Marseilles (415). 
He had previously visited the monks of the East, and 
especially Egypt, and had brought back their methods, 
which he adapted to the circumstances of Gallo-Roman 
life. Through two of his works, “De institutis eceno- 
biorum”’ and the “Collationes X XIV’’, he became the 
doctor of Gallic asceticism. About the same time 
Honoratus founded a famous monastery on the little 
isle of Lérins (Lerinum) near Marseilles, destined to 
become a centre of Christian life and ecclesiastical in- 
fluence. Episcopal sees of Gaul were often objects of 
competition and greed, and were rapidly becoming the 
property of certain aristocratic families, all of whose 
representatives in the episcopate were not as wise and 
upright as Germanus of Auxerre or Sidonius Apollina- 
ris. Lérins took up the work of reforming the episco- 
pate, and placed many of its own sons at the head of 
dioceses: Honoratus, Hilary, and Cesarius at Arles; 
Eucherius at Lyons, and his sons Salonius and Veranius 
at Geneva and Vence respectively; Lupus at Troyes; 
Maximus and Faustus at Riez. Lérins too became a 
school of mysticism and theology and spread its relig- 
ious ideas far and wide by useful works on dogma, 
polemics, and hagiography. Other monasteries were 
founded in Gaul, e. g. Grigny near Vienne, Ile Barbe at 
Lyons, Réomé (later known as Moutier-Saint-Jean), 
Morvan, Saint-Claude in the Jura, Chinon, Loches, 
etc. It is possible, however, that some of these 
foundations belong to the succeeding period. The 
monks had not yet begun to live according to any 
fixed and codified rule. For such written constitu- 
tions we must await the time of Cesarius of Arles. 

Monasticism was not established without opposi- 
tion. Rutilius Namatianus, a pagan, denounced the 
monks of Lérins as a brood of night-owls; even the 
effort to make chastity the central virtue of Christian- 
ity met with much resistance, and the adversaries of 
Priscillian in particular were imbued with this hostil- 
ity to a certain degree. It was also one of the objec- 
tions raised by Vigilantius of Calagurris, the Spanish 
priest whom St. Jerome denounced so vigorously. 
Vigilantius had spent much time in Gaul and seems to 
have died there. The law of ecclesiastical celibacy 
was less stringent, less generally enforced than in 
Italy, especially Rome. The series of Gallic councils 
before the Merovingian epoch bear witness at once to 
the undecided state of discipline at the time, and 
also to the continual striving after some fixed dis- 
ciplinary code. 

The Church of Gaul passed through three dogmatic 
crises. Its bishops seem to have been greatly preoc- 
cupied with Arianism; as a rule they clung to the 
teaching of Nicxa, in spite of a few temporary or par- 
tial defections. Athanasius, who had been exiled to 
Trier (336-38), exerted a powerful influence on the 
episcopate of Gaul; one of the great champions of 
orthodoxy in the West was Hilary of Poitiers, who 
also suffered exile for his constancy. Priscillianism 
had a greater hold on the masses of the faithful. 
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It was above all a method, an ideal of Christian life, 
which appealed to all, even to women. It was con- 
demned (380) at the Synod of Saragossa where the 
Bishops of Bordeaux and Agen were present; none 
the less it spread rapidly in Central Gaul, Eauze in 
particular being a stronghold. When in 385 the 
ae tpee Maximus put Priscillian and his friends to 
death, St. Martin was in doubt how to act, but repudi- 
ated with horror communion with the bishops who 
had condemned the unfortunates. Priscillianism, 
indeed, was more or less bound up with the cause of 
asceticism in general. Finally the bishops and monks 
of Gaul were long divided over Pelagianism. Procu- 
lus, Bishop of Marseilles, had obliged Leporius, a dis- 
ciple of Pelagius, to leave Gaul, but it was not long 
until Marseilles and Lérins, led by Cassian, Vincent, 
and Faustus, became hotbeds of a teaching opposed 
to St. Augustine’s and_ known as Semipelagianism. 
Prosper of Aquitaine wrote against it, and was 
obliged to take refuge at Rome. It was not until the 
beginning of the sixth century that the teaching of 
Augustine triumphed, when a monk of\Lérins, Cxesa- 
rius of Arles, an almost servile disciple of Augustine, 
caused it to be adopted by the Council of Orange (529). 

In the final struggle Rome interfered. We do not 
know much concerning the earlier relations between 
the bishops of Gaul and the pope. The position of 
Trenzus in the Easter Controversy shows a consider- 
able degree of independence; yet Irenzus proclaimed 
the primacy of the See of Rome. About the middle 
of the third century the pope was appealed to for the 
purpose of settling difficulties in the Church of Gaul 
and to remove an erring bishop (Cyprian, Epist. 
Ixviii). At the Council of Arles (314) the bishops of 
Gaul were present with those of Brittany, Spain, Africa, 
even Italy; Pope Sylvester sent delegates to represent 
him. It was in away aCouncil of the West. During 
all that century, however, the episcopate of Gaul had 
no head, and the bishops grouped themselves accord- 
ing to the ties of friendship or locality. Metropolitans 
did not exist as yet, and when advice was needed 
Milan was consulted. “The traditional authority’’, 
says Duchesne, “in all matters of discipline remained 
always the ancient Church of Rome; in practice, how- 
ever, the Council of Milan decided in case of conflict.” 
The popes then took the situation in hand, and in 417 
Pope Zosimus made Patrocles, Bishop of Arles, his 
vicar or delegate in Gaul, and provided that all dis- 
putes should be referred to him. Moreover, no Gallic 
ecclesiastic could have access to the pope without tes- 
timonial letters from the Bishop of Arles. This pri- 
macy of Arles waxed and waned under the succeed- 
ing popes. It enjoyed a final period of brilliancy, 
under Caesarius, but after his time it conferred on 
the occupant merely an honorary title. In conse- 
quence, however, of the extensive authority of Arles 
in the fifth and sixth centuries, canonical discipline 
was more rapidly developed there, and the “ Libri 
canonum’”’ that were soon in vogue in Southern Gaul 
were modelled on those of the Church of Arles. 
Towards the end of this period Cesarius assisted at 
a series of councils, thus obtaining a certain recognition 
as legislator for the Merovingian Church. 

The barbarians, however, were on the march. The 
great invasion of 407 made the Goths masters of all 
the country to the south of the Loire, with the excep- 
tion of Bourges and Clermont, which did not fall into 
their hands until 475; Arles succumbed in 480. Then 
the Visigoth kingdom was organized, Arian in religion, 
and at first hostile to Catholicism. Gradually the 
necessities of life imposed a policy of moderation. The 
Council of Agde, really a national council of Visigothic 
Gaul (506), and in which Cesarius was dominant, is an 
evidence of the new temper on both sides. The Acts 
of this council follow very closely the principles laid 
down in the ‘‘Breviarium Alarici”—a summary of 
the Theodocian Code drawn up by Alarie II, the 
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Visigothic king, for his Gallo-Roman subjects—and 
met with the approval of the Catholic bishops of 
his kingdom. Between 410 and 413 the Burgun- 
dians had settled near Mainz; in 475 they had come 
farther south along the Rhone, and about this time 
beeame Arians. The Franks, soon to be masters of 
all Gaul, left the neighbourhood of Tournai, defeated 
Syagrius in 486, and established their power as far 
as the Loire. In 507 they destroyed the Visigoth 
Kingdom, and in 534 that of the Burgundians; in 
536 by the conquest of Arles they succeeded to the 
remnants of the great state created by the genius of 
King Theodoric; with them began a new era (see 
FRANKS). 

The transition from one regime to another was 
made possible by the bishops of Gaul. The bishops 
had frequently played a beneficent réle as intermedi- 
aries with the Roman authorities. Before the bar- 
barian invasions they were the true champions of 
the people. Indeed it was long believed that they had 
been invested with special powers and the official title 
of defensores civitatum (defenders of the States). While 
this title was never officially borne by them, the popu- , 
lar error was only formal and superficial. Bishops 
like Sidonius Apollinaris, Avitus,Germanus of Au- 
xerre, Cesarius of Arles, were truly the defenders 
of their fatherland. While the old civic institutions 
were tottering to their fall, they upheld the social 
fabric. Through their efforts the barbarians became 
amalgamated with the native be ates introducing 
into it the germs of a new and vigorous life. Lastly 
the bishops were the guardians of the classical tradi- 
tions of Latin literature and Roman culture, and long 
before the appearance of monasticism had been the 
mainstay of learning. Throughout the sixth and 
seventh centuries manuscripts of the Bible and the 
Fathers were copied to meet the needs of public wor- 
ship, ecclesiastical teaching, and Catholic life. The 
only contemporary buildings that exhibit traces of 
classical or Byzantine styles are religious edifices. 
For all this, and for much more, the bishops of Gaul 
deserve the title of “Makers of France’’. 

After the writings of Euspsprus or Cmsarena, Sutpicius SrE- 
VERvUS, Pautinus or Nota, SALVIANUS, GREGORY OF ToURs, 
etc., our principal source of information is the epigraphic mate- 
rial published by Le Buant, Inscriptions chrétiennes de la Gaule 
antérieures au VIII®¢ siécle (Paris, 1856-65), with a supplement 
(1897); IpmMm, Les sarcophages chrétiens de la Gaule (Paris, 
1896). SrrMOND AND LALANDE, Concilia antiqua Gallie (4 vols., 
fol., 1629-66); also the catalogues or lists of bishops preserved 
in many dioceses and edited by DELIsLE in Histoire littéraire de 
la France, XX1IX. 

General works devoted to the history and study of Christian- 
ity have chapters on the Church in Gaul. Special reference 
works: DtcHEsne, Fastes épiscopaux de l'ancienne Gaule, I 
(1894; 2nd ed., 1907), II (1900); Hovurtn, La controverse de 
Vapostolicité des églises de France au XIX siécle (Paris, 1901); 
Analecta Bollandiana, XIX, 354; Morin, Saint Lazare et saint 
Mazximin in Mémoires de la société des antiquaires de France, 
LIX (Paris, 1898); AuB®& in Revue historique, VII (1878), 152- 
64; Haver, Les origines de saint Denis in Bibliothéque del’ Ecole 
des Chartes (Paris, 1890), p. 25; Durourca, La christianisation 
des foules dans l'Empire romain in Revue d'histoire et de littéra- 
ture religieuses, IV (Paris, 1899), 239; Ampbre, Histoire littér- 
aire de la France avant le XITI¢ siécle, I and II (Paris, 1839); 
Rocsr, L’enseignement des lettres classiques en Gaule d’ Ausone & 
Alcuin (Paris, 1905); ImBarT DE La Tour, Les paroisses rurales 
du IV¢ au XI*¢ siécle (Paris, 1900); Basut, Priscillien et le 
priscillianisme (Paris, 1909); Durourca, Le mouvement légen- 
daire lérinien in Etude sur les ‘‘Gesta Martyrum” romains, IL 
(Paris, 1907); Ducumsne, Origines du culte chrétien (Paris, 
1889), 32, 84; Ipem, La premiére collection romaine des décré- 
tales in Atti del secondo congresso d’archeologia cristiana (Rome, 
1902), 159; Arno.p, Ce@sarius von Arelate und die gallische 
Kirche seiner Zeit (Leipzig, 1894); Matnory, Césaire, évéque 
d’ Arles (Paris, 1894); Cuinon, Le ‘‘Defensor Civitatis”’ in Nou- 
velle revue historique du droit francais (1889), 551; CHATELAIN, 
Uncialis scriptura (Paris, 1902); ENutaRT, Manuel d’ Archéologie 
‘rancaise, I (Paris, 1902). For a more extensive literature see 

onop, Bibliographie de V’histoire de France (Paris, 1888); 
Mounier, Les sources de l'histoire de France, Pt. I: Epoque 
primitive, Mérovingiens et Carolingiens (Paris, 1902). 

Pauu Lesay. 


Gaulli, Giovanni Bartisra, called Bactccio, an 
Italian painter; b, at Genoa, 1639; d. at Rome, 1709. 
He first studied in Genoa under Borzone, who instructed 
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him in design and colouring. Early in life he went to 
Rome and became a pupil of Bernini and Mario Nuzzi 
da Fiori, whose assistance and recommendation laid 
the foundation of his fortune and reputation. A 
considerable part of his life was given over to portrait 
painting. He is said to have executed paintings of 
seven pontiffs—from Alexandria VII to Clement XI— 
and of all the cardinals of his time. His paintings of 
children show much grace and vivacity. His greatest 
merit, however, lies in his historical compositions, 
which show good arrangement, agreeable colouring, 
and a spirited touch. Sometimes his work was in- 
correct and heavy, and his draperies too stiff. He 
understood the art of foreshortening his figures in a 
marked degree, as shown by his work in the angles of 
the dome of S. Agnése, in the Palazzo Navona. His 
chief work is the painting of the “ Assumption of St. 
Francis Xavier’, in the vault of the church of the 
Gest, Rome. This picture is celebrated for the bold- 
ness and truth of the foreshortening, and the brilliancy 
of the colouring. Another celebrated work is the 
“Virgin and Child, surrounded by angels, with St. 
Anne kneeling in front”; it is in the church of 8. 
Francesco a Ripa; and in the church of Sant’ Andrea 
there is an altarpiece by Gaulli of the “Death of St. 
Francis Xavier”. Gaulli’s facility of composition, 
rapidity of hand, and clear bright style rendered his 
mural paintings very attractive to his contemporaries; 
but these works are now considered as belonging to an 
essentially superficial style of art. He is one of the 
painters called by his countrymen Macchinisti. His 
faults are less obtrusive in his easel pictures, and his 


manner more varied. 

Pirxinerton, Dict. of Painters (London, MDCCCLII); Mac- 
KENZIE, Imperial Dict. Univ. Biog. (London, Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh); Bryan, Dict. Painters and Engravers (New York, 
London, 1903). Tuomas H. Poon. 


Gaultier, ALoistus-EpovARD-CAMILLB, priest and 
schoolmaster; b. at Asti, Piedmont, about 1745, of 
French parents; d. at Paris, 18 Sept., 1818; began his 
studies in France, and completed them in Rome, 
where he was ordained; upon his return to France 
(1780) he devoted himself to the work of education and 
in 1786 opened a school in Paris, wherein he applied 
his principle of instructing children while amusing 
them. The French Revolution obliged him to seek 
refuge in England, and, finding in London a number 
of his former pupils of the French nobility, he opened 
a course for the education of French refugees. His 
principles were greatly admired and his methods com- 
mended by the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
He came back to France in 1801, and continued to 
teach and publish his educational works. Later an- 
other journey to London was undertaken for the pur- 
pose of studying the monitorial system of teaching, 
practised by Bell and Lancaster, a system which he 
wanted to introduce into the French schools. During 
the Hundred Days, Carnot appointed him a member 
of the commission for the reorganization of public 
instruction, and later Gaultier was one of the founders 
of the “Société pour l’enseignement élémentaire’’. 

To give a complete list of Gaultier’s works is impos- 
sible here. They include text-books for every branch 
of primary instruction, reading, writing, arithrhetic, 
geometry, geography, history, logical and grammati- 
cal analysis, composition, politeness, etc., and they ap- 
ply his method of instructive plays, that is, a system 
of questions and answers in which, according to the 
correctness or incorrectness of the answers, a scheme 
of loss and gain in credits constantly stimulates the in- 
terest of the pupils. While, from the point of view of 
modern pedagogy, this method has many obvious de- 
fects, especially that of being too mechanical and of 
insisting too much on mere memory, it was neverthe- 
less an advance on methods previously used, and it 
acknowledged, though carrying it to excess, the great 
importance of the principle of interest in education. 
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It must be supplemented by the application of the 
psychological principles of adaptation, reflection, and 
assimilation. 

Nouvelle biographie générale (Paris, 1858), XIX, 676; Buts- 
son, Dictionnaire de pédagogie (Paris, 1887), I, i, 1146. 


C. A. DuBray. 


Gaume, Jzan-JoserH, French theologian and 
author, b. at Fuans (Franche-Comté) in 1802; d. in 
1879. While attached to the Diocese of Nevers, he 
was successively professor of theology, director of 
the petit séminaire, canon, and vicar-general of the 
diocese, and had already published several works, 
when he left for Rome in 1841. Gregory XVI made 
him a knight of the Reformed Order of St. Sylvester. 
A doctor of theology of the University of Prague, a 
member of several societies of scholars, honorary 
vicar-general of several dioceses, he received from 
Pius IX in 1854 the title of prothonotary apostolic. 

Abbé Gaume is the author of numerous books treat- 
ing of theology, history, education. Those of the 
first category are still esteemed, those of the second 
have fallen into oblivion, and those of the third gave 
rise to the famous question of the classics. These 
last writings are all inspired by one and the same 
thought; vividly struck by the religious and moral 
deterioration of his age, the author seeks its remote 
cause, and believes he finds it in the Renaissance, 
which was for society a resurrection of the paganism 
of antiquity, prepared the way for the Revolution, and 
was, in fine, the primal source of all the evil. Such is 
the dominating idea of the works “La Révolution” 
(8 vols., 1856) and “ Histoire de la societé domestique”’ 
(2 vols., 1854). It is again met with in “Les Trois 
Rome” (1857). But to cure the ills of society it was 
necessary to devise a new method of moulding child- 
hood and youth; this was to consist in catechetical 
instruction and the exclusion of pagan authors from 
classical studies. In support of this method he 
composed his “Catéchisme de Persévérance, ou Ex- 
posé de la Religion depuis l’origine du monde jusqu’a 
nos jours”’ (8 vols., 1854); “ La Religion et l’Eternité”’ 
(1859); “Traité de l’Esprit Saint (1864). To this 
series of works belong his “Manuel du Confesseur’’ 
(1854) and “1’Horloge de la Passion” (1857), which 
he translated from St. Alphonsus Liguori. 

The reform, or rather the revolution—the word is 
his—which he deemed necessary in classic instruction 
he had indicated as early as 1835 in his book “Le 
Catholicisme dans l'éducation”, without arousing 
much comment. He returned to the subject in 1851 
in a work entitled “Le Ver rongeur des sociétés mo- 
dernes oule Paganisme dans |’Education”’. The renown 
of the author, still more the patronage of two influ- 
ential prelates—Mgr. Gousset, Archbishop of Reims, 
and Mgr. Parisis, Bishop of Arras—and above all the 
articles of Louis Veuillot in “L’Univers’”’, which 
supported Abbé Gaume from the first, gained for his 
views a hearing which they had previously failed to 
secure, and provoked a lively controversy amon 
Catholics. After having shown that the intellectual 
formation of youth during the first centuries of the 
Church and throughout the Middle Ages was accom- 
plished through the study of Christian authors (ch. i- 
vi), Gaume proceeds to prove that the Renaissance 
of the sixteenth century perverted education through- 
out Europe by the substitution of pagan writers for 
Christian authors. In support of his thesis, he brings 
forward the testimony of men (viii-ix) and of facts 
(x-xxv), indicating the influence of classical paganism 
on literature, speech, the arts, philosophy, religion, the 
family, and society. Despite a proportion of truth, 
the ee ler of his thesis was evident. It was 
the condemnation of the method held in honour in the 
Church for three centuries; Benedictines, Jesuits, 
Oratorians, the secular clergy themselves had, with- 
out opposition from the Holy See, made the pagan 
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authors the basis of the curriculum in their colleges. 
Gaume did not go so far as to exclude the pagan texts; 
he allowed them some place in the three highest 
classes (the course comprised eight), but banished 
them from the first five years. 

Consulted by the professors of his petit séminatre 
as to the course to pursue, the Bishop of Orléans, Mgr. 
Dupanloup, addressed them a letter on classical 
teaching, in which he boldly declared himself in favour 
of the existing regulations and methods, thus pre- 
serving for the ancient authors the rank they had 
hitherto held, but at the same time assigned an im- 
portant place to Holy Scripture, the Fathers, and 
modern authors. Sharply attacked by Veuillot in 
“T’ Univers”, the bishop retorted by issuing a pastoral 
on the classics and especially on the interference of 
lay journalism in episcopal administration, and con- 
cluded by enjoining on the professors of his petits 
séminaires to receive no longer “L’Univers’”. Then 
the question became even more burning; newspaper 
articles, brochures, pamphlets, even books succeeded 
one another on this question which created a general 
commotion among educationists. Gaume published 
in support of his thesis the “Lettre sur le paganisme 
dans |’éducation”. For a time it seemed as though 
the diocese were on the point of division. At this 
juncture Mgr. Dupanloup drew up a_ declaration 
which was signed by forty-six prelates. It contained 
four articles, two of which dealt with journalism in its 
relations with episcopal authority, and two with the 
use of the classics. -It was therein stated: (1) that the 
employment of the ancient classics in secondary 
schools, when properly chosen, carefully expurgated, 
and explained from a Christian point of view, was 
neither evil nor dangerous; (2) that, however, the use 
of these ancient classics should not be exclusive, but 
that it was useful to join to it in becoming measure, 
as is generally done in all houses directed by the 
clergy, the study and explanation of Christian authors. 
Abbé Gaume and his partisans lost no time in reducing 
their claims to the three following points: (1) the more 
comprehensive expurgation of pagan writers; (2) the 
more extensive introduction of Christian authors; 
(3) the Christian teaching of pagan authors. Never- 
theless it required instructions from Rome to put an 
end to this controversy. The Abbé Gaume published 
further: “Bibliothéque des classiques chrétiens, 
latins et grecs’”’ (30 vols., 1852-55); “ Poétes et Pro- 
sateurs profanes complétement expurgés” (1857). 

LaGRANGE, Vie de Mgr. Dupanloup, I, vi, vii; E. Veuriior, 
Vie de Louis Veuillot, 11, xviii; L. Veurtiot, Mélanges, Series I, 
vol. VI; Series II, vol. I; Le Correspondant (1852), various 
articles. A. FourNet. 


Gautama. See BuppHIsM. 


Gauthier, CHartes HucH. See Kinaston, ARcH- 
DIOCESE OF. 


Gavantus (GavanTo), BARTOLOMMEO, liturgist, a 
member of the Barnabite Order; b. at Monza, 1569; d. 
at Milan, 14 August, 1638. Gavantus devoted him- 
self early to liturgical studies, and with such success 
that his fame soon spread to Rome, where he was 
recognized as having a most accurate knowledge of the 
sacred rites. His chief work is entitled “Thesaurus 
sacrorum rituum seu commentaria in rubricas Missalis 
et Breviarii Romani’’ (Milan, 1628; revised ed. by 
Merati, Rome, 1736-38). In this work the author 
traces the historical origin of the sacred rites them- 
selves, treats of their mystical significance, gives rules 
as to the observance and obligation of the rubrics, and 
adds decrees and brief explanations bearing on the 
subject-matter of the work. The book was examined 
and approved by Cardinals Millino, Muto, and Cajetan, 
and was dedicated to Pope Urban VIII. Gavantus 
was general of his order, and, in recognition of his 

at services, was named Ll a consultor to the 

ongregation of Rites by Pope Urban VIII 1623-1644. 
Davip DunForp. 
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Gayarré, CHARLES Erinnne ArtTHuR, American 
historian and writer of fiction, grandson of Etienne de 
Boré, the first successful sugar-planter of Louisiana; 
b. in New Orleans, January, 1805; d. 11 February, 
1895. Pére Antoine (Antonio de Sedella), famed in 
Louisiana history, baptized him in St. Louis cathe- 
‘dral, where also, ninety years later, the funeral rites 
were performed over his remains. Having received 
his early education in his native city, he went to 
Philadelphia in 1826 to study law, was admitted to the 
Pennsylvania Bar in 1828, and to that of Louisiana in 
1829. Entering the political arena, he was elected to 
the State legislature in the same year, and subse- 
quently, in 1835, was sent to the Senate of the United 
States. However, ill-health prevented him from ever 
performing his duties as senator, and the dictate of his 
physician kept him in France for eight years. The 
natural bent of his mind, the historical environment 
of his youth (Louisiana having just emerged from her 
colonial existence into American statehood), and per- 
sonal acquaintance with many of the men who were 
chief actors on the historical stage, all combined to 
determine the character of his life-work, which later 
secured for him the title, “ Historian of Louisiana’’. 
Having obtained material from public and private 
archives in France, he published (1846-47) the result 
of his researches in “Histoire de la Louisiane’’—a 
work which, based as it is on original documents, can- 
not but be of great value to the student of history. 
This “ Histoire de la Louisiane’’ is the foundation and 
substance of the later and more comprehensive “ His- 
tory of Louisiana’’, which is the great work of his life 
(4th ed., 4 vols, New Orleans, 1903). 

In the “History of Louisiana’’, the author in- 
cludes an earlier work, “ Poetry and Romance of the 
History of Louisiana’’, in which, he explicitly states, he 
intends to weave “the legendary, the romantic, the 
traditional, and historical elements’’ into one narra- 
tive, and which contains such flights of imagination as 
to leave it devoid of critical value. The other parts 
of the work are more strictly historical in scope and 
value; yet the vivid style coupled with much personal 
observation precludes the analytical, dispassionate 
method, which the modern writer is wont to apply to 
the treatment of historical subjects. However, inas- 
much as Gayarré’s book represents an intelligent and 
systematical compilation of documentary evidence, it 
is a remarkable achievement for his time, and is even 
yet an indispensable source of information concerning 
the history of Louisiana. Other works of his are: 
“Fernando de Lemos”’ (1872); “ Aubert Dubayet, or 
the Two Sister Republics’’ (1882), a historical ro- 
mance; both works are of local interest. He also con- 
tributed a number of historical articles to various 


magazines. 

Kine, Charles Gayarré, Preface to History of Louisiana 
(New Orleans, 1903); Publications of Lowisiana Historical Soci- 
ety (New Orleans, 1906), vol. III, pt. IV; Collections in the 
Howard Memorial Library, New Orleans. 


ANTHONY F. ISENBERG. 


Gaza (Heb. ’Azzdh, the strong), a titular see of 
Palestina Prima, in the Patriarchate of Jerusalem. 
Gaza is one of the oldest cities in the world. Its first 
inhabitants were the Hevites (Deut. ii, 23). The 
Rephaim and the Enacim, expelled later by Josue, in- 
habited the surrounding mountains (Josue xi, 22). 
The Hevites were driven forth by the Philistines who 
came from Caphtor (D. V., Cappadocia; Deut., ii, 23; 
Amos, ix, 7; Jer., xlvii, 4). Little else is known as to 
the origin of this warlike people, who occupied the 
whole Mediterranean coast between Phoenicia and 
Egypt, and whom the Hebrews could never wholly 
subdue. It is agreed, however, that they came from 
the southern coast of Asia Minor and the islands of the 
Aigean. Jeremias (xlvii, 4) speaks of the island of 
Caphtor, the isle of Cappadocia in D. V. According 
to Stephen of Byzantium (“De Urbibus”’, s. vv. Gaza, 
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Minoa) the city of Gaza was a colony from Crete (ef. 
Soph., ii, 5). This statement is in accordance with 
the Biblical narrative which tells of reprisals made by 
the “Cerethi’’ (Cretans), a Philistine tribe. Philis- 
tines were established in the vicinity of Gaza as early 
as the time of Abraham; their leader, Abimelech, who 
bore the title of king, resided at Gerara (Gen., xxi, 33; 
xxvi, 1). Some critics, however, hold that the title of 
“ King of the Philistines’’ was given to Abimelech, not 
because he was himself a Philistine, but because he 
dwelt in the country afterwards inhabited by that 
people. In any case the Philistines certainly possessed 
Gaza when Moses and the Hebrews arrived in the 
Holy Land. Though it was assigned to the tribe of 
Juda, the city could never be conquered by Josue on 
account of its high wall (Gen., xv, 18; Jos. xv, 47; 
Amos, i,7). The tribe of Juda possessed the city by 
right but not in fact. 

Gaza appears to have been the metropolis of the five 
satrapies which formed the territory of the Philistines; 
and like the four other cities, Ascalon, Accaron, Azotus, 
and Geth, it had a king whose power extended to all 
the cities and villages of the region. Samson, to 
escape from the hands of the Philistines, bore the 
gates of the city away on his shoulders during the 
night to the neighbouring mountain (Judges xvi, 3); 
it was at Gaza that, blind and a prisoner of the Philis- 
tines, he pulled down the temple of Dagon on himself 
and his enemies (Judges xvi, 21-30). Dagon was not 
the special deity of Gaza. He is to be met with also 
at Ascalon, Azotus, and the other Philistine cities to 
which the term “ Beth-dagon”’ is applied. To a cer- 
tain extent the Philistines had transformed into a 
national deity this god of Assyrian origin, a monster 
having in part the shape of a fish, in part also the form 
of a man. The Israelites, who had captured Gaza 
shortly before the time of Samson (Judges i, 18), were 
still in possession of it in the time of Solomon (III 
Kings, iv, 24). It is probable, however, that at this 
later date the city merely paid tribute, retaining its 
autonomy. 

The people of Gaza continued to manifest their 
hatred for the Jews, and carried on a brisk commerce 
in Jewish slaves (Amos, i, 6), which drew upon them 
the terrible maledictions of the prophets of Israel 
(Amos, i, 6-7; Zach., ix, 5; Jer., xxv, 20; xlvii, 5). 
The evils foretold began when the rulers of Egypt and 
‘those of Assyria or Chaldea engaged in their long and 
eventful struggle for the domination of Asia and 
world-supremacy. Being on the great highway of the 
conquering armies, Gaza was destined to special suf- 
fering. About 734 B. c., Theglathphalasar III num- 
bered among his vassals Hanon, the King of Gaza, 
who had joined Rasin and Phacee, Kings oF Syria and 
Israel, in revolt against the Assyrian monarch. On 
the approach of the Assyrian army Hanon fled to 
Egypt and the city was taken and sacked. But the 
victors had scarcely departed when Hanon returned to 
Gaza; and in 720 we find him on the battlefield of 
Raphia, among the allies of Pharao Shabaka, where he 
was defeated and taken prisoner. Shortly after this 
the Philistines of Gaza were defeated by Ezechias, 
King of Juda (IV Kings, xviii, 8), and were forced to 
revolt with him against the Assyrians; the latter, 
however, returned and again compelled the Philis- 
tines to submit. Asarhaddon and Assurbanipal num- 
bered among their tributaries Tsilbel, King of Gaza. 
When the Assyrian empire had been destroyed Egypt 
sought to enrich itself from the spoils, and Pharao 
Necho II captured Gaza (Jer., xlvii, 1; Herodotus II, 
clix) on his way towards Carchemish, where he was 
defeated by the Babylonians, who, under the leader- 
ship of Nabuchodonosor (Nebuchadnezzar), took the 
offensive and recaptured Gaza. The city was espe- 
cially ill-treated, and had afterwards to pay tribute to 
King Nabonides for the building of the great temple 
of Sinat Haran. Later the Babylonians gave way to 
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the Persians. Cambyses, on the occasion of his ex- 
pedition to Egypt in 525, besie Gaza, which alone 
dared to resist his march (Polybius, XVI, 40). It 
submitted, nevertheless, and under the Persian do- 
minion, according to Herodotus (III, xv), who com- 
pares it to Sardis, one of the most beautiful cities of 
Asia, it enjoyed great prosperity. The people of Gaza, 
who seem to have been very courageous and very loyal 
to their masters, whoever they might be, refused to 
open the gates to the army of Alexander the Great 
(332). He was forced to begin a regular siege, which 
lasted two months and cost him many men. After 
storming the city, Alexander laid waste to Gaza, put 
the men to the sword, and sold the women and children 
into slavery. He afterwards allowed the place to be 
re-colonized; but the new-comers were of a different 
stock from the old inhabitants. The Philistine strong- 
hold made way for an Hellenic city (Diodorus Siculus, 
XVII, xlviii, 7; Arrian, II, xxxvi; Quintus Curtius, IV, 
xxxili). Henceforth there is little peace for Gaza. 
For several centuries it was the battlefield for Egyp- 
tian, Syrian, and Jewish armies. It was taken three 
times by Ptolemy I, King of Egypt (320, 312, and 
302 B. c.), and twice by Antigonus (315 and 306). 
Finally it fell to the Lagidae, who retained it for al- 
most a century. In 219 Antiochus of Syria took 
possession of it, and organized there the invasion of 
Egypt; but he was defeated at Raphia in 217, and 
compelled to abandon his conquest to the Egyptians. 
In 198 he again took Gaza, routed the Egyptians in 
the following year, and this time was able to retain his 
conquest Jonathan Machabeus appeared’ with his 
army before Gaza, which refused to open its gates, so 
the suburbs were burnt, and the inhabitants com- 
pelled to give hostages, 145-143 B. c. (I Mach., xi, 
60-62). 

Alexander Janneus besieged the city for a whole 
year (98) and finally captured it through treachery, 
sacked it and slew a large number of the inhabitants 
(Josephus, ‘Ant. Jud.”’, XIII, xiii, 3; ‘‘ Bel. Jud.”, I, iv, 
2). It was rebuilt later by Pompey and by Gabinius 
(Josephus, “Ant. Jud.”, XIV, iv, 4; Appian, “Syr.’’, 
51). Anthony ceded to Cleopatra the whole of the 
Mediterranean coast between Egypt and Pheenicia, 
and Augustus gave Gaza to Herod the Great (30 8B. c.). 
At Herod’s death it became subject to the governor of 
Syria. In a. D. 66 the revolted Jews sacked the city, 
which was of course soon recaptured by the Romans 
(Josephus, “ Bel. Jud.’’, II, xviii, 1). e era of Gaza, 
found on its coins and on numerous pagan and Chris- 
tian inscriptions, dates from a journey of Pompey 
through Palestine, 28 October, 61 B. c. Gaza is 
mentioned only once in the New Testament (Acts, 
viii, 26), in connexion with the route followed by the 
eunuch of Queen Candace. The Hellenistic city had 
transformed its Oriental deities into Graeco-Roman 
gods, and was long hostile to Christianity, which as 
late as the first quarter of the fourth century had 
scarcely secured a foothold there. It is true that 
Philemon, to whom St. Paul addressed an epistle, is 
spoken of as its first bishop; but this is merely an 
unreliable tradition. St. Sylvanus, its first bishop, 
martyred (310) at the mines of Pheno, is called 
“bishop of the churches about Gaza’’ (Eusebius, 
“Hist. Ecel.’’, VIII, xiii; “De Mart. Palest.’’, xiii, iv); 
Asclepas, his successor, is also called “bishop of the 
churches about Gaza’’. He assisted at the Council of 
Niczea in 325, and was one of the Catholic bishops most 
feared by the Arians. He is always found among 
those who suffered the most severely in the Arian 
conflict, with men like St. Athanasius, Marcellus of 
Ancyra, and others of that type. 

Constantine the Great forcibly introduced Chris- 
tianity into Gaza, but such was the hostility of the 
pagan population that Bishop Asclepas deemed it 
prudent to build the church outside the city. Near 
the church, but likewise without the walls, arose later 
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the oratory of the martyr St. Timothy; in the same 
lace were relics of the martyrs St. Major and St. 
hea. Christianity, however, spread rapidly in Ma- 
juma, the port of Gaza, between two and three miles 
from the city and owing dependence to it. The citi- 
zens of the port obtained from Constantine the privi- 
lege of municipal independence for their city, under the 
name of Constantia, with the right to have its own 
bishops. When, later, Julian the Apostate withdrew 
its civic rights from Majuma, it still retained its 
bishops, the most famous of whom were Peter the 
Iberian, a Monophysite ascetic, and St. Cosmas, foster 
brother and friend of St. John Damascene. In the 
neighbouring cities, e. g. Anthedon, Bethelia, and 
Menois, Christianity was also introduced with diffi- 
culty. Under Julian the Apostate three brothers, 
Eusebius, Nestabos, and Zeno, were put to death at 
Gaza by the populace. St. Hilarion, born in the 
neighbouring Thabatha, a small village, was com- 
pelled to flee to Sicily to escape persecution by the 
pagans (Sozom., “Hist. Eccl.”, V, ix; Greg. Naz., 
‘Invect. I in Jul.”, 66-67). The first church built in 
Gaza itself was the work of St. Irenion (d. 393) whose 
feast is 16 December. He was succeeded by Aineas, 
and later by St. Porphyry (395-420), the true restorer 
of Christianity in Gaza. This holy bishop first sent 
Marcus, his deacon and historian, to Constantinople 
to obtain an order to close the pagan temples. The 
Christians then scarcely numbered 200 in Gaza; 
though the rest of the empire was gradually abandon- 
ing its idols, Gaza was stubborn in its opposition to 
Christianity. The decree was granted by the em- 
ror, and the temples closed, with the exception of the 
Bee cion, the temple sacred to Zeus Marnas, which 
had replaced that of Dagon. There was no great 
change, however, in the sentiments of the people; so 
St. Porphyry decided to strike a decisive blow. He 
went himself to Constantinople during the winter of 
401-402 and obtained from Arcadius a decree for the 
destruction of the pagan temples, which Cynegius, a 
special imperial envoy, executed in May, 402. Hight 
temples, those of Aphrodite, Hecate, the Sun, Apollo, 
Core, Fortune, the Herceion, and even the Marneion, 
were either pulled down or burnt. Simultaneously 
soldiers visited every house, seizing and burning the 
idols and books of magic. On the ruins of the Mar- 
neion was erected, at the expense of the empress, a 
large church called the Eudoxiana in her honour, and 
dedicated 14 April, 407. Paganism had thus ceased to 
exist officially. 

Gaza, now a Christian city, became rich and pros- 
perous; and during the fifth and sixth centuries was 
the seat of a famous school of Christian rhetoricians. 
Monasticism also flourished there; and the Church 
recognizes as saints many religious of Gaza, e. g. Doro- 
theus, Dositheus, Barsanuphius, and John the Prophet; 


the Monophysite monks were also, for a time, actively’ 


engaged in its environs. At the Arab invasion, about 
637, the city fell before General Amr. The Eudoxiana 
was converted into a mosque, and the Roman garri- 
son, consisting of sixty soldiers under the command of 
Callinicus, having refused to apostatize, was slain at 
Eleutheropolis and Jerusalem (“Analecta Bollandi- 
ana’’, XXIII, 289-307; “Echos d’ Orient’’, VIII, 
1905, 40-43). The Arabs venerate the city as the 
burial-place of Hachem, the grandfather of Mahomet. 
When the Crusaders came, Gaza was almost in ruins; 
owing, however, to its situation on the way from 
Egypt to Syria, it soon regained prosperity. Baldwin 
III built a fortress there (1149) and confided it to the 
Templars. Saladin pillaged the city in 1170, but the 
fortress did not fall until 1187. Richard the Lion- 
hearted held it for a brief time. In 1244 the combined 
forces of Christians and Saracens were defeated by 
the Kharezmians. The Turks finally took Gaza 
in 1516; and in 1799 Bonaparte held it for a few 
days. It is now known as Ghazzeh, and is a kaimak- 
VI.—26 
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amat in the sandjak of Jerusalem. It numbers over 
40,000 inhabitants, nearly all Mussulmans. There are 
only 1000 Greek schismatics, 150 Jews, 50 Protestants, 
and 150 Catholics. The latter have a Catholic pastor 
under the Patriarch of Jerusalem. The Greek Church 
contains the tomb of St. Porphyry. Mosques are very 
numerous, among the most remarkable being Djamia- 
el-Kebir, the ancient cathedral of the crusaders, dedi- 
eated to St. John the Baptist; also Nebi-Hachem, in 
which is the tomb of the grandfather of Mahomet. 
The city is unclean, and its streets narrow and crooked. 
But seen from a distance, amid its surrounding vegeta- 
tion, it appears magnificent. The entire district is 
well irrigated and cultivated; the soil is extremely 
rich, and the trade of the city rather prosperous. 
Marcus Driaconus, Vita Porphyrii episcopt Gazensis (Leipzig, 
1895); Srppr, De Gaza Palestine oppido ejusque episcopis 
(Leipzig, 1715); Le Quin, Oriens Christianus, III, 603-622; 
Srark, Gaza und die philistiische Kiiste (Jena, 1852); Srrrz, 
Die Schule von Gaza (Heidelberg, 1892); Roussos, Trois Ga- 
zéens (Greek; Constantinople, 1893); Scuttrer, Der Kalender 
und die Aera von Gaza (Berlin, 1896); Garr in Via., Dict. de la 
Bible, 8. v. 8. VaILHn. 


Gazzaniga, Pietro Marra, theologian, b. at Ber- 
gamo, Italy, 3 March, 1722; d. at Vicenza, 11 Dec., 
1799. Ata very early age he entered the Order of St. 
Dominic, and after a brilliant course in the various 
branches of ecclesiastical sciences, especially philoso- 
phy and theology, he was, despite his youth, ap- 
pointed to teach philosophy and church history, first 
in the various houses of his order and later at the Uni- 
versity of Bologna. His genius, however, his untiring 
labours, and above all, his faculty for communicating 
knowledge did not long remain concealed within the 
walls of Bologna. Owing to the changes introduced 
into the theological faculty of the University of Vienna 
in 1760, the chair of dogmatic theology, which had 
been assigned exclusively to members of the Domini- 
can Order, was vacant. It was but natural then that 
the empress, Maria Theresa, should appeal to his supe- 
riors to have him transferred to her cherished seat of 
learning. His fame accompanied him. Students 
from all quarters flocked to him. At his feet sat the 
empress herself; Cardinal Migazzi, the renowned 
Garampi, and even Pius VI, during his sojourn in Vi- 
enna, never failed to attend his lectures. After twenty 
years of active work he returned to Italy, where he 
continued to lecture in various places until his death. 

In theology Gazzaniga is ranked as one of the fore- 
most defenders and exponents of the Thomistic school 
during the latter part of the seventeenth, and the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth, century. By strict adher- 
ence to the traditional teaching of his school, he set 
himself against the spirit of his age, which sought to 
modernize and to conduct all theological schools of 
Austria on plans designed to render them more inde- 
pendent of ecclesiastical and royal authority. He suc- 
ceeded in winning over to his cause Simon Rock, till 
then the faithful associate of Van Swieten, the invet- 
erate promoter of the Jansenistic spirit in Austria, and 
with his assistance finally restored Thomism in the 
schools of that country. His fidelity to St. Thomas 
likewise rendered him very bitter against Molinism; 
so much so, in fact, that he succeeded in persuading 
the party of Father Gomar, as against that of Armin- 
ius, to subscribe to the Thomistic doctrine of predes- 
tination and reprobation (ad sanam Thomistarum de 
preedestinatione et reprobatione doctrinam descende- 
runt, Preelect., vol. II, diss. 6, n. 242). His principal 
work, the “ Przlectiones theologice habite in vindo- 
bonensi universitate, nunc vero alio methodo disposi- 
te, emendate et aucte’’, has gone through many edi- 
tions (9 vols., Bologna, 1788-1793; Bassani, 1831). 

WernER, Geschichte der Kath. Theologie, 198; Hurrmr, 
Nomenclator. JOSEPH SCHROEDER. 
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Gebhard (III) of Constance, bishop of that city, 
and strenuous defender of papal rights against impe- 
rial encroachments during the Investitures conflict; b. 
about 1040; d. 12 November, 1110. He was a son of 
Duke Bertold I and a brother of Bertold II, of Zahrin- 
gen. For some time he was provost at Xanten, then 
entered the Benedictine monastery at Hirschau and 
on 22 December, 1084, was consecrated Bishop of 
Constance by the cardinal-legate, Otto of Ostia, the 
future Urban II. The see of Constance was then oc- 
cupied by the imperial anti-Bishop Otto I, who, though 
excommunicated and deposed by Gregory VII in 1080, 
retained his see by force of arms. At an imperial 
synod held at Mainz, in April, 1085, Gebhard and four- 
teen other German bishops who remained faithful to 
Gregory VII were deposed, and Otto I was declared 
the lawful Bishop of Constance. Luckily, Otto I died 
in the beginning of 1086, and Gebhard was able to take 
possession of his see. One of his first acts as bishop 
was the reform of the Benedictine monastery of Peters- 
hausen near Constance, which he recruited with monks 
from Hirschau. In 1089 he consecrated the new cath- 
edral of Constance, to replace the old one which had 
fallen into ruins in 1052. 

On 18 April, 1089, Pope Urban II appointed him 
and Bishop Altmann of Passau, Apostolic-vicars for 
Germany. Arnold, a monk of St. Gall, whom Henry 
IV appointed anti-Bishop of Constance on 28 March, 
1092, tried in vain to eject Gebhard from the See of 
Constance. The latter had powerful friends in his 
brother Bertold II, Duke Welf IV, the monks of 
Hirschau and Petershausen, and the citizens of Con- 
stance. In 1094 Gebhard held a synod of reform at 
Constance, and in 1095 he attended the Synod of 
Piacenza. Soon, however, the influence of Henry IV 
began to increase in Germany. In 1103 Gebhard was 
driven from his see, and the imperial anti-bishop, 
Arnold, usurped the bishopric. With the assistance 
of Henry V, Gebhard regained his see in 1105, freed 
the king from the ban by order of Paschal II, and ac- 
companied him on his journey to Saxony. Gebhard 
attended the Synod of Nordhausen on 27 May, 1105, 
the diet at Mainz on Christmas, 1105, was sent as im- 
perial legate to Rome in the spring of 1106, and was 
present at the Council of Guastalla in October of the 
same year. In the fresh dispute that arose between 
Paschal II and Henry V, Gebhard seemed to side with 
the emperor, but, after being severely reprimanded b 
the pope, withdrew from publie life and devoted his 


whole attention to the welfare of his diocese. 

Henkine, Gebhard I11, Bischof von Constanz (Stuttgart, 
1880); Zewu, Gebhard von Zihringen in Freiburger Diicesan- 
Archiv (Freiburg im Br., 1865), I, 305-404; Mryrr von 
Kwnonau in Schriften des Vereins fiir die Geschichte des Bodensees 
(Lindau, 1896), X XV, 18 sqq.; Ipem in Allg. Deutsche Biogr.; 
Nevucanrt, Episcopatus Constantiensis (St. Blasien, 1803), I, 
467-502. 
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Gebhart, Emin, a French professor and writer, b. 
19 July, 1839, at Naney; d. 22 April, 1908, in Paris. 
He was the grand-nephew of General Drouot, one of 
the most distinguished soldiers of the First Empire. 
Having finished his studies in the Lycée of Nancy, he 
was admitted to the Ecole Frangaise of Athens, where 
he imbibed the Hellenic spirit and gathered a rich 
harvest of facts and anecdotes for his future works. 
When he returned to France he was sent to the Lycée 
of Nice and soon after appointed professor of foreign 
literatures in the University of Nancy. He was so 
successful that a chair of Southern European litera- 
tures was instituted specially for him at the Sorbonne, 
in 1880. For the twenty-six years during which he 
retained that position, he was the most popular pro- 
fessor in the Sorbonne, his course of lectures being at- 
tendéd by enthusiastic audiences both of students and 
of men and women of the world. In 1895 he was 
elected to the Academy of Moral and Political Sci- 
ences, and in 1905 to the French Academy. He was 
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fond of travelling, and every summer, for twenty-five 
years, he spent three months in Italy, visiting Rome, 
Milan, Florence, Venice, seeking rare and antique 
books in libraries, staying in monasteries and talking 
with the monks, and gathering information concern- 
ing popular legends from the common people on the 
streets and in the cottages of the poor. All the mate- 
rials so collected were afterwards used in his books. 
His favourite subjects were Greek antiquity and the 
Italian Renaissance. He treated them in a masterly 
manner, showing a thorough but unpretentious 
knowledge. His style is clear, slightly sarcastic at 
times, but extremely agreeable. His principal works 
are: “‘Praxitéle” (1864), “La Renaissance et la Ré- 
forme” (1877), “Les Origines de la Renaissance en 
Italie” (1879), “L’Italie mystique” (1890), “Le son 
des Cloches, contes et légendes” (1898), “Moines et 
Papes” (1896), ‘“Autour d’une tiare’” (1894), 
“Cloches de Noél et de Paques” (1900), “Conteurs 
florentins au moyen-dge” (1901), “Jules II” (1904), 
“Florence” (1906). The last days of his life were 
dimmed by sadness. As he had always been fond of 
mysticism, which he had so well described in his lives 
of St. Francis of Assisi and St. Catherine of Siena, and 
as he disliked the rationalistic doctrines of the time, 
the attacks of the Radicals on his religious and patri- 
otic ideals wounded him deeply. 

Hervieu, Réponse au discours de réception & U Académie 


Francaise (Paris, 1905); Annales politiques et littéraires, 1904 
and 1908; Le Correspondant, 1905, Vol. CCXVIII; Les Questions 


Actuelles (30 May, 1908). 
Louis N. DELAMARRE. 


Gedeon [Gipzon (Heb. ji), “hewer”’)], also called 
JEROBAAL (Judges, vi, 32; vii, 1; etc.), and JeRUBE- 
SHETH (II Kings, xi, 21, in the Hebrew text), was one 
of the Greater Judges of Israel. He belonged to the 
tribe of Manasses, and to the family of Abiezer (Judges, 
vi, 34). Gedeon’s father was Joas, and lived in Eph- 
ra (Judges, vi, 11). The following is in substance the 
account of Gedeon’s judgeship as related in Judges, vi— 
viii: Israel, having forsaken Yahweh’s worship, had 
been for seven years exceedingly humbled by the in- 
cursions of the Madianites and of other Eastern tribes. 
At length, they turned to God who sent them a de- 
liverer in the person of Gedeon. In a first theophany, 
granted him by day while he was threshing wheat, 
Gedeon received the difficult mission of freeing his 
people; whereupon he built an altar to the Lord 
(Judges, vi, 24). In asecond theophany during the 
following night, he was directed to destroy the village- 
altar to Baal, and to erect one to Yahweh. This he 
did with the result that the people clamoured for his 
death to avenge his insult to their false god. Joas, 
however, saved his son’s life by the witty taunt, which 
secured for the latter the name of Jerobaal: “ Let Baal 
revenge himself!’? (vi, 25-32). Thus divinely com- 
missioned, Gedeon naturally took the lead against 
Madian, and Amalec, and other Eastern tribes who 
had crossed the Jordan, and encamped in the valley of 
Jezrael. Comforted by the famous signs of the fleece 
(vi, 36-40), and accompanied by warriors from Manas- 
ses, Aser, Zabulon, and Nephthali, he took up his posi- 
tion not far from the enemy. But it was God’s inten- 
tion to show that it was His power which delivered 
Israel, and hence He reduced Gedeon’s army from 
32,000 to 300 (vii, 1-8). According to a divine direc- 
tion, the Hebrew commander paid a night visit to the 
enemy’s camp and overheard the telling of a dream 
which prompted him to act at once, certain of victory 
(vii, 9-15). He then supplied his men with trumpets 
and with torches enclosed in jars, which, after his exam- 
ple, they broke, crying out: “The sword of Yahweh 
and Gedeon.’’ Panic-stricken at the sudden attack, 
Israel’s enemies turned their arms against one an- 
other, and broke up in flight towards the fords of the 
Jordan (vii, 16-23). But, summoned by Gedeon, the 
Ephraimites cut off the Madianites at the fords, and 
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eaptured and slew two of their princes, Oreb and Zeb, 
whose heads they sent to the Hebrew leader, rebuking 
him at the same time for not having called earlier upon 
their assistance. Gedeon appeased them by an East- 
ern proverb, and pursued the enemy beyond the Jor- 
dan river (vii, 24; viii, 3). Passing by Soccoth and 
Phanuel, he met with their refusal of provisions for his 
fainting soldiers, and threatened both places with ven- 
geance on his return (viii, 4-9). At length, he over- 
took and defeated the enemies of Israel, captured their 
kings, Zebee and Salmana, returned in triumph, pun- 
ishing the men of Soccoth and Phanuel on his way, and 
finally put to death Zebee and Salmana (viii, 10-21). 
Grateful for this glorious deliverance, Gedeon’s coun- 
trymen offered him the dignity of an hereditary king, 
ieideh he declined with these noble words: “I will not 
rule over you, neither shall my son rule over you, but 
Yahweh shall rule over you”’ (viii, 22-23). He never- 
theless asked and obtained from his soldiers the golden 
rings and other ornaments which they had taken from 
the enemy; and out of this spoil he made what seems 
to have soon become an object of idolatrous worship 
in Israel. Gedeon’s peaceful judgeship lasted forty 
years. He had seventy sons, and “died in a good old 
age, and was buried in the sepulchre of his father in 
Ephra” (viii, 24-32). His victory is alluded to in 
Tsaias, x, 26, and in Ps., lxxxii, 12 (Heb. lxxxiii, 11), 
where the four kings mentioned in Judges, vii, viii, are 
distinctly named—a fact which shows that, at the 
time when this psalm was composed, the narrative of 
Gedeon’s exploits was commonly known in its present 
form. The various literary features exhibited by the 
text of Judges, vi—viii, have been minutely examined 
and differently appreciated by recent scholars. Seve- 
ral commentators look upon these features—such for 
instance as the two names, Gedeon and Jerobaal; the 
two theophanies bearing on Gedeon’s call; the appar- 
ently twofold narrative of Gedeon’s pursuit of the 
routed enemies, ete——as proving conclusively the 
composite origin of the sacred record of Gedeon’s 
judgeship. Others, on the contrary, see their way to 
reconcile all such features of the text with the literary 
unity of Judges, vi-viii. However this may be, one 
thing remains perfectly sure, to wit, that whatever 
may be the documents which have been utilized in 
framing the narrative of Gedeon’s exploits, they agree 
substantially in their description of the words and 
deeds of this Greater Judge of Israel. 
Catholic commentaries on the book of Judges by Cuarr (Paris, 
1880); von Hummetaver (Paris, 1888); LaGRANGE (Paris, 
903); Non-Catholic, by Moore (New York, 1895); BuppE 
(Freiburg im Breisgau, 1897); Nowack (Gottingen, 1900). 
Francis E. Gicor. 


Gédoyn, Nico.as, a French translator and literary 
critic; b. at Orléans, 17 June, 1667; d. 10 August, 
1744, at Port-Pertuis, near Beaugency. After study- 
ing in the College of the Jesuits, he entered their novi- 
tiate in 1684, becoming later professor of rhetoric at 
Blois. Ill-health, afterwards, obliged him to resign 
this position, and leave the Society of Jesus, for which, 
however, he always retained his affection. A canoni- 
cate at the Sainte-Chapelle (Paris) and two abbeys 
gave him the means of devoting himself to educa- 
tional works. In 1711, he was elected to membership 
in the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 
and in 1718 his free translation and adaptation of 

intilian, containing many allusions to contempora- 
ries, was the occasion of his election to the French 
Academy. He also translated Pausanias (1731), and 
wrote “ Réflexions sur le gofit’’, published by d’Olivet 
in “Recueil d’opuscules littéraires’? (Amsterdam, 
1767). Several other memoirs and essays were col- 
lected by d’Olivet, and published under the title of 
“(Buvres diverses de M. l’abbé Gédoyn’’. They con- 
tain a life of Epaminondas, an apology for translations, 
essays on the education of children, Roman urbanity, 
the ancients and the moderns, ete. In education, 
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Gédoyn is an advocate of progress, and deplores the 
routine and the tradition which make parents and edu- 
cators conform blindly to received methods and usages 
without realizing that circumstances change and that 
methods of education should be adapted and modified 
Three things are necessary to a com- 
plete education: knowledge, virtue and good manners; 
the constant endeavour of the master should be to 
develop these in his pupils. Since money spent by 
parents for the education of their children is an in- 
vested capital of the greatest importance, great care 
should be taken in the selection of tutors. 

Nouvelle Biographie Générale (Paris, 1858), XIX, 802; 
v’Onivet, Vie de Gédoyn (1752); Marre in Buisson’s Diction- 
natre de pédagogie (Paris, 1887), I, i, 1149. 

C. A. DuBray. 


Gegenbauer, Joser ANTON VON, an accomplished 
German historical and portrait painter, b. 6 March, 
1800, at Wangen, Wiirtemberg; d. 31 January, 1876, 
at Rome. He studied first at the Royal Academy in 
Munich under Robert von Langer, remaining in that 
city from 1815 to 1823. Among his productions there 
were two idyllic works which were much admired, a 
“Saint Sebastian’? and a “Madonna and Child’’, 
altar-piece for his native town. In 1823 the painter 
went to Rome, where he remained until 1826, studying 
especially the works of Raphael. He became notably 
successful as a fresco painter, and, on his return to 
Wiirtemberg, the king made him court painter and 
commissioned him to decorate the Royal Villa of 
Rosenstein. In 1829 Gegenbauer went again to 
Rome and worked on frescoes. During his later resi- 
dence at Stuttgart he was employed from 1836 to 1854 
in decorating the Royal Palace with sixteen scenes in 
fresco from the history of Wiirtemberg. These in- 
clude incidents in the life of Count Eberhard II of 
Wiirtemberg. In the same building are many of his 
oil paintings, among them being “Two Shepherds’”’, 
“Adam and Eve after their Expulsion from Eden’”’, 
and “Moses Striking the Rock’’. In the Stuttgart Gal- 
lery is also his “Hercules and Omphale’’. His other 
paintings in oil, ranging in date from 1829 to 1860 in- 
clude many on mythological subjects: “Sleeping 
Venus and Two Satyrs’’, “Leda and the Swan”’, 
“Apollo and the Muses’’, “Bacchus and Ariadne’’, 
“Venus and Cupid’’, “Ceres and Jason’’, “ olus 
AHola”’, “Pluto and Proserpine’’, “Neptune and The- 
tis’’, several Genii and Amorettes, and some por- 
traits. Among Gegenbauer’s frescoes, in addition to 
those already mentioned, are “Jupiter giving Immor- 
tality to Psyche”, “The Marriage of Cupid and 
Psyche”, four scenes from the life of Psyche, “The 
Four Seasons’’, an “ Aurora’’—all at the Villa Rosen- 
stein. In addition to these works, we may mention, as 
well as various Madonnas, “The Ascension of the 
Virgin’’, “The Crucifixion’’, the “Hercules and Om- 
phale’’, the last in the Thorwaldsen Museum at 
Copenhagen. 

CHAMPLIN AND PERKINS, Cyclopedia of Painters and Paintings 
(New York, 1886); Bryan, Dictionary of Painters and Engravers. 

AUGUSTUS VAN CLEEF. 

Gehenna. See Heit. 


Geiler von Kaysersberg, JoHANN, a celebrated 
German pulpit orator, b. at Schaffhausen, Switzerland, 
16 March, 1445; d. at Strasburg, 10 March, 1510. Un- 
til a scientific presentation of the history of the de- 
velopment of the Catholic sermon appears, an appre- 
ciation of even the most distinguished pulpit orator, 
although based on careful investigation, can only be a 
preliminary labour, for the picture, however elaborate, 
will lack the proper background. This is true in the 
case of the celebrated medieval preacher to the common 
people, Berthold of Ratisbon, and it applies no less to 
the great pulpit orator of the early sixteenth century, 
Geiler von Kaysersberg. More fortunate is the treat- 
ment of the subject in its relations to purely literary 
history, for the importance of Geiler in literature can 
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-be exactly determined. According to this history he 

was closely connected with those humanists of Stras- 
burg of whom the leader was the well-known Jacob of 
Wimpheling (1450-1528), called “the educator of 
Germany’’. Like Wimpheling, Geiler was a secular 
priest; both fought the ecclesiastical abuses of the 
age, but not in the spirit of Luther and his adherents. 
They looked, instead, for salvation and preservation 
only in the restoration of Christian morals in Church 
and State through the faithful maintenance of the 
doctrines of the Church. The scene of Wimpheling’s 
fruitful labours was the school, that of Geiler’s the 
pulpit. 

The surname “von Kaysersberg’”’, given to Geiler by 
his contemporaries, was taken from the name of the 
place where his grandfather, who brought him up, 
lived. The father was killed by a hunting-accident 
when Geiler was three years old; and the excellent 
grandfather, who 
lived in Kaysers- 
berg, took charge 
of the education 
of the child, send- 
ing him to the 
school at Ammer- 
sweiher, near Kay- 
sersberg in Alsace, 
where his mother 
lived. When the 
talented boy was 
fifteen years old he 
went to the Uni- 
versity of Freiburg 
in the Breisgau, 
which had just 
been opened; two 
years later he re- 
ceived the bac- 
calaureate, and 
after two more 
years was made 
master of arts. 
He now gave lec- 
tures on various writings of Aristotle in the next semes- 
ter, and in the following half-year filled the office of 
dean of the philosophical faculty for a brief period. In 
May, 1471, he went to the University of Basle, also 
founded but a short time before, in order to study 
theology, and obtained the doctorate in 1475. At 
Basle he became acquainted with Sebastian Brant, 
with whom he formed a lasting friendship. While at 
Basle, Geiler preached his first sermons in the cathe- 
dral and greatly enjoyed his pulpit labours; the con- 
fessional, however, caused him many difficulties of 
conscience. Basle, nevertheless, was not to be the 
place where his powers were to find their permanent 
employment. At the entreaty of the students of Frei- 
burg, the magistracy and citizens of that city ob- 
tained his appointment to the Freiburg University, of 
which he was elected rector the next year. But lec- 
turing to students was not congenial to him; his in- 
clination was always for preaching, and in this latter 
office his talents found a life-work suited to them. 
For a time he preached in the cathedral of Wirzburg, 
in which city he thought of making his permanent 
home, but a fortunate accident changed his plans. 
Peter Schott, senator of Strasburg, an important and 
influential citizen who had charge of the property of 
the cathedral, urged strongly upon Geiler, now a well- 
known preacher, that his first duty was to the people of 
Alsace; accordingly Geiler resolved, notwithstanding 
the entreaties of the citizens of Wirzburg, to settle in 
‘Strasburg, and pursuant to this decision he remained 
-there the rest of his life. 

Before this date the mendicant orders had supplied 
the pulpit of the cathedral of Strasburg. On account, 
‘however, of the frequent change of preachers and, 
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above all, owing to some friction between the mendi- 
cants and the parish priests, the cathedral chapter, 
together with the bishop and the city authorities, de- 
sired to have a secular priest appointed to fill the office 
permanently. Consequently a special position as 
preacher was made for Geiler, and he filled this ap- 
pointment with apostolic courage and intense zeal for 
souls for over thirty years. . He not only preached, as 
required, every Sunday and feast day in the cathedral, 
and even daily during fasts, but also, on special occa- 
sions, in the monasteries of the city and often outside 
of the city. His daily life, passed in this simple 
round of duties, was only broken by occasional short 
journeys for which he apparently used his monthly 
holiday. Thus he frequently visited Frederick of 
Zollern, Bishop of Augsburg, who was very friendly to 
him; once he was called to Fiissen on the River Lech 
by his special patron the Emperor Maximilian, who de- 
sired his advice. He seems to have taken his short 
intervals of rest, when possible, for making pious pil- 
grimages, generally in the vicinity of his home, some- 
times to distant spots. At Hinsiedeln in Switzerland 
he met the Blessed Nikolaus of Fliie, who was even 
then well known; another time he journeyed to 
Sainte-Baume, near Marseilles, in order to pray in the 
grotto of St. Mary Magdalen. At home he lived very 
plainly, even austerely. It was only natural that a 
life of such incessant labour, one in which the powers 
were constantly exerted to the utmost and none of the 
comforts of ease were enjoyed, should soon wear out 
the bodily frame. A kidney trouble developed, to re- 
lieve which he was obliged to visit tec) ‘the hot 
springs of Baden; dropsy finally appeared, and he 
passed away on Letare Sunday of the year above men- 
tioned. The next day, in the presence of an immense 
multitude of people, he was buried at the foot of the 
pulpit which had been especially built for him, and of 
which he had been for so many years the greatest orna- 
ment. 

The numerous volumes of Geiler’s sermons and 
writings which have been published do not give a 
complete picture of the characteristic qualities of the 
preacher. God’s grace had made Geiler an orator, 
and the aim Geiler sought, without regard to other 
considerations, was to produce the most powerful 
effect on his hearers. He prepared himself with great 
care for the pulpit, writing out his sermons before- 
hand, as his contemporary Beatus Rhenanus reports; 
these preparatory compositions, however, were drawn 
up, not in German, but in Latin. Only a very small 
part of the sermons that have been issued under his 
name are directly his. At a very early date his ad- 
dresses were taken down by others and published. 
The best critic of Geiler’s works, the well-known 
writer on literary history, Prof. E. Martin of Strasburg, 
has made the attempt, in the “ Allgemeine deutsche 
Biographie”, to give a summary of Geiler’s genuine 
writings; according to him the authenticated writings 
number thirty-five. Notwithstanding this rich ma- 
terial, a proper appreciation of the extraordinary 
preacher is very difficult, because it is not certain that 
any of the extant works give exactly what Geiler said. 
One thing, however, is evident from them, that the 
Strasburg preacher was a widely read man not only in 
theology, but also in the secular literature of the day. 
This is shown by the sermons having Sebastian 
Brant’s “Ship of Fools”, which appeared in 1494, for 
their theme; these sermons attained the greatest 
popularity. Geiler displayed, also, exceptional facility 
in using public events to attract and hold the attention 
of his hearers. In originality of speech Geiler is in 
form, as in time, between Berthold of Ratisbon and 
Abraham a Sancta Clara, and perhaps the shortest and 
best characterization of the greatest preacher of the 
early Reformation period is indicated by this inter- 
mediate position; Berthold’s homeliness of address 
showed only occasional lapses from the proprieties of 
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speech, Geiler yielded oftener to the coarseness of his 
age, Abraham exceeded his contemporaries in unfor- 
tunate errors as to form and content. 

According to the testimony of contemporaries, the 
effect of Geiler’s forcible and unusual sermons was at 
times very marked; but the decay of morals was by. 
now too great for them to have a permanent effect. 
Geiler himself complained bitterly that neither clergy 
nor laity were willing to joininacommonreform. A 
man of austere morality, he never failed to show an 
apostolic courage towards both high and low, and 
exhibited an extraordinary daring in fighting vice and 
degeneracy of morals. Hence his works are an im- 
portant source for the history of the civilization of 
these degenerate times. There are no distinct state- 
ments regarding what he effected by his personal influ- 
ence among his intimate friends, especially by his 
influence on the pious family of the senator, Schott, 
upon Wimpheling and Brant, who were, like Geiler, re- 
formers in the best sense of the word, as well as, by his 
counsels, upon the Emperor Maximilian. Another 
striking merit of Geiler’s oratory was that his thoughts 
were expressed in the language of ordinary life, which 
he used with unequalled skill. In this way posterity 
possesses, in Geiler’s writings, an enduring source for 
the knowledge of the speech, customs, and beliefs of 
the common people at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. It is no longer necessary to take up a ques- 
tion warmly discussed, even in modern times, as to 
how a work of Geiler’s came to be on the Index (ef. 
Reusch, “Der Index”, I, 370), as in the last issue of 


the Index Geiler’s name does not appear. 

Chief sources: Bratus RHENANUS, Vita Geileri (Strasburg, 
1513); DacuEux, Die dltesten Schriften Geilers von Kaysersberg 
(Freiburg, 1882); pe Lorenzi, Ausgabe der Schriften Geilers 
Trier, 1881-83). See also von Ammon, Geiler von Kaisersberg, 

eben, Lehren und Predigen (Erlangen, 1826); DacnEux, Un 
réformateur catholique a la fin du XV® siécle (Paris, 1876), con- 
densed in German tr. by LINDEMANN in Sammlung historischer 
Bildnisse (Freiburg, 1876); Kerxer, Geilers kirchliche Haltung 
in Histor.-pol. Blatter (1861-62); MARTIN in Allgemeine deutsche 
Biographie; Kawerav, in Realencyk. fiir prot. Theol.; JANNSSEN, 
ed. Pastor, Geschichte des deutschen Volkes, 1; Prtecrer, Zur 
Geschichte des Predigtwesens in Strassburg vor Geiler (Strasburg, 
1907). N. ScHEID. 


Geissel, JoHaANNES von, Cardinal, Archbishop of 
Cologne, b. 5 February, 1796, at Gimmeldingen, in the 
Palatinate; d. 8 September, 1864, at Cologne. After 
completing his classical studies at Neustadt-on-the- 
Hardt, and at Edesheim, he was received into the then 
imperial Lyceum of Mainz in 1813, and studied theol- 
ogy in the diocesan seminary of the same city, under 
Prof. Liebermann, from 1815 to 18. He was ordained 
priest, 22 August, 1818. For a short time he became 
assistant in the parish of Hambach. On 1 February, 
1819, he was appointed professor at the Gymnasium of 
Speyer; on 24 June, 1822, canon of the cathedral 
chapter of Speyer; and on 25 May, 1836, dean of that 
body. Nominated Bishop of Speyer by the King of 
Bavaria, he was preconized by Gregory XVI, 20 May, 
1837, and consecrated in Augsburg cathedral the 
following 13 August. 

The new bishop displayed such zeal and efficiency 
that after four years he was called to a larger sphere of 
activity. After the accession to the throne of Prussia 
of Frederick William IV, the “conflict of Cologne” 
was to be settled amicably by an agreement between 
Church and State, to the effect that Archbishop Clem- 
ens August von Droste-Vischering would relinquish the 
personal direction of the archdiocese, which should pass 
over to a coadjutor with the right of succession. On 
24 September, 1841, Gregory XVI appointed Geissel 
coadjutor to the Archbishop of Cologne; and on 4 
March, 1842, he entered upon the administration of 
the archdiocese. When Clemens August died (19 
October, 1845), Geissel succeeded him, and was en- 
throned as archbishop, 11 January, 1846. Finally, 
Pius IX created him cardinal, 30 September, 1850. 

Geissel was a man of many gifts and great energy, 
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one of the foremost German bishops of the nineteenth 
century. His services in behalf of the Catholic Church 
in Prussia and throughout Germany are of permanent 
value. Discretion and a sense of justice on the part 
of the government of Frederick William IV made it 
possible for the cardinal to regulate and ameliorate the 
conditions of the archdiocese in harmony with the 
policy of the State. He ended the heretical dissen- 
sions created by the Hermesian School by suspending 
the refractory Hermesian professors Braun and Ach- 
terfeldt of Bonn; and he reorganized the theological 
faculty of that university by calling in as professors 
Dieringer and Martin, men of unsuspected orthodoxy. 
He was also solicitous for the education of the clergy, 
and established two seminaries for boys at Neuss and 
Minstereifel. To instill new zeal into the spiritual 
life of his people he encouraged popular missions, in- 
troduced religious orders and congregations into the 
archdiocese, instituted the Perpetual Adoration, and 
stimulated devotion to the Blessed Virgin by celebrat- 
ing with unusual splendour the declaration of the dog- 
ma of the Immaculate Conception. Of still greater 
importance for the Church in Germany was his con- 
vocation of the German episcopate to a meeting at 
Wirzburg, 1848. The result of this meeting of the 
hierarchy was a number of momentous deliberations 
for the future prosperity of the Church. In 1860 he 
held a provincial council at Cologne. Another matter 
which the cardinal had at heart during his life, was 
the completion of Cologne cathedral, the preparations 
for which had commenced in 1842. Geissel lived long 
enough to see the edifice completed and dedicated 
in October, 1863. 

In the years preceding his elevation to the episcopal 
dignity, Geissel also displayed notable literary ac- 
tivity. During the first two decades of its existence 
(1821-37) he contributed numerous anonymous essays 
of either serious or humorously-satirical character on 
questions and occurrences of the day to the “‘Katholik”’, 
and became one of the foremost contributors to that 
periodical. His unusual poetical talent is shown by a 
number of poems, mostly of a religious character, and 
published partly in that periodical, partly issued 
singly, as the occasion offered. After his death there 
appeared a special edition of his “ Festgedicht auf die 
Grundsteinlegung zum Fortbau des Kélner Doms” 
(Cologne, 1865). However, his most marked effort as 
a writer is his historical work, “Der Kaiser—Dom zu 
Speyer. Hine topographisch-historische Monographie” 
(3 vols., Mainz, 1828); 2nd ed. in one volume, as 
vol. IV of his “Schriften und Reden”’ (Cologne, 1876). 

Other historical writings of less significance are: 
“Der Kirchensprengel des alten Bisthums Speyer” 
(Speyer, 1832); ‘Die Schlacht am Hasenbihl und das 
K6onigskreuz zu Géllheim” (Speyer, 1835). Of other 
separate writings are to be mentioned “Sammlung 
aller Gesetze und Verordnungen tiber das Kirchen- und ~ 
Schulwesen im bayerischen Rheinkreise vom Jahre - 
1796-1830” (Speyer, 1830); “Die religiése Erziehung 
der Kinder aus gemischten Ehen. Eine geschicht- 
lichen-rechtliche Erérterung” (Speyer, 1837); first 
published in the “Katholik”, vols. LXIII, LXIV 
(1837). His pastoral letters, memoirs and addresses, 
composed by him during his episcopacy, show a great. 
mind and heart. They have been collected with other 
dispersed and minor writings of earlier days, and 
various poems, in “Schriften und Reden von Johannes 
Cardinal von Geissel, Erzbischof von Kéln, herausge- 
geben von Karl Theodor Dumont” (Vols. I-III, Co- 
Togne, 1869-70); later on vol. IV was added, “ Der 
Kaiserdom zu Speyer’’, 2nd ed. (1876). 

ReEMLING, Cardinal von Geissel, Bischof zu Speyer und Erzbi- 
schof zu Kéln, im Leben und Wirken (Speyer, 1873); Baupri, Der 
Erzbischof von Kéln, Johannes Cardinal von Geissel und seine Zeit 
(Cologne, 1881); Prittr, Cardinal von Geissel, Aus seinem hand- 
schriftlichen Nachlass geschildert (2 vols. Freiburg im Br., 1895- 
96); Dumont, Diplomatische Correspondenz iiber die Berufung 
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Erzbischofs Clemens August Freiherrn von Droste zu Vischering 
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von Kéln (Freiburg im Br., 1880); Conventus episcoporum Her- 
bipolensis (1848) in Acta et Decreta Sacrorum Conciliorum re- 
centiorum, Collectio Lacensis, V (Freiburg im Br., 1879), col. 
959-1144. Acta et Decreta Concilii Provincie Coloniensis anno 
1860 celebrati (Cologne, 1862), also in Acta et Decretas. Conc. rec. 
Coll. Lacensis, V, col. 231-382. 

FriepricH LAUCHERT. 


Gelasius I, Saint, Por; d. at Rome, 19 Nov., 496. 
Gelasius, as he himself states in his letter to the Em- 
peror Anastasius (Ep. xii, n. 1), was Romanus natus. 
The assertion of the “ Liber Pontificalis ” that he was 
natione Afer is consequently taken by many to mean 
that he was of African origin, though Roman born. 
Others, however, interpreting natione Afer as ‘“ Afri- 
can by birth”, explain Romanus natus as “born a 
Roman citizen”. Before his election as pope, 1 
March, 492, Gelasius had been much employed by 
his predecessor, Felix II (or III), especially in drawing 
up ecclesiastical documents, which has led some 
scholars to confuse the writings of the two pontiffs. 

On his election to the papacy, Gelasius at once 
showed his strength of character and his lofty concep- 
tion of his position by his firmness in dealing with the 
adherents of Acacius (see Acacius, PATRIARCH OF 
CONSTANTINOPLE). Despite all the efforts of the 
otherwise orthodox patriarch, Euphemius of Constan- 
tinople (q. v.), and the threats and wiles by which the 
Emperor Anastasius tried to obtain recognition from 
the Apostolic See, Gelasius, though hard-pressed by 
difficulties at home, would make no peace that com- 
promised in the slightest degree the rights and honour 
of the Chair of Peter. The constancy with which he 
combated the pretensions, lay and ecclesiastical, of the 
New Rome; the resoluteness with which he refused to 
allow the civil or temporal pre-eminence of a city to 
determine its ecclesiastical rank; the unfailing cour- 
age with which he defended the rights of the “second” 
and the “third” sees, Alexandria and Antioch, are 
some of the most striking features of his pontificate. 
It has been well said that nowhere at this period can be 
found stronger arguments for the primacy of Peter’s 
See than in the works and writings of Gelasius. He is 
never tired of repeating that Rome owes its ecclesias- 
tical princedom not to an cecumenical synod nor to any 
temporal importance it may have possessed, but to the 
Divine institution of Christ Himself, Who conferred 
the primacy over the whole Church upon Peter and his 
successors. (Cf. especially his letters to Eastern 
bishops and the decretal on the canonical and apoc- 
ryphal books.) In his dealing with the emperor he is 
at one with the great medieval pontiffs. “There are 
two powers by which chiefly this world is ruled: the 
sacred authority of the priesthood and the authority of 
kings. And of these the authority of the priests is so 
much the weightier, as they must render before the 
tribunal of God an account even for the kings of 
men.’’ Gelasius’s pontificate was too short to effect 
the complete submission and reconciliation of the 
ambitious Church of Byzantium. Not until Hormis- 
das (514-23) did the contest end in the return of 
the East to its old allegiance. Troubles abroad 
were not the only occasions to draw out the energy 
and strength of Gelasius. The Lupercalia, a supersti- 
tious and somewhat licentious vestige of paganism at 
Rome, was finally abolished by the pope after a long 
contest. Gelasius’s letter to Andromachus, the sena- 
tor, covers the main lines of the controversy. 

A stanch upholder of the old traditions, Gelasius 
nevertheless knew when to make exceptions or modifi- 
cations, such as his decree obliging the reception of 
the Holy Eucharist under both kinds. This was done 
as the only effective way of detecting the Manichx- 
ans, who, though present in Rome in large numbers, 
sought to. divert attention from their hidden propa- 

anda by feigning Catholicism. As they held wine to 
e impure and essentially sinful, they would refuse the 
chalice and thus be recognized. Later, with the change 
of conditions, the old normal method of receiving 
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Holy Communion under the form of bread alone re- 
turned into vogue. To Gelasius we owe the ordina- 
tions on the ember days (Ep. xv), as well as the 
enforcement of the fourfold division of all ecclesiasti- 
cal revenues, whether income from estates or volun- 
tary donations of the faithful, one portion for the poor, 
another for the support of the churches and the splen- 
dour of Divine service, a third for the bishop, and the 
fourth for the minor cler; Though some writers 
ascribe the origin of this division of church funds to 
Gelasius, still the pontiff speaks of it (Hp. xiv, n. 27) 
as dudum rationabiliter decretum, having been for 
some time in force. Indeed, Pope Simplicius (475, 
Ep. i, n. 2) imposed the obligation of restitution 
to the poor and the Church upon a certain bishop who 
had failed in this duty; consequently it must have 
been already regarded as at least a custom of the 
Church. Not content with one enunciation of this 
charitable obligation, Gelasius frequently inculcates 
it in his writings to bishops. For a long time the 
fixing of the Canon of the-Scriptures was attributed to 
Gelasius, but it seems now more probably the work of 
Damasus (367-85). As Gelasius, however, in a Ro- 
man synod (494), published his celebrated catalogue 
of the authentic writings of the Fathers, together with 
a list of apocryphal and interpolated works, as well as 
the proscribed books of the heretics (Ep. xlii), it was 
but natural to prefix to this catalogue the Canon of the 
Scriptures as determined by the earlier pontiff, and 
thus in the course of time the Canon itself came to be 
ascribed to Gelasius. In his zeal for the beauty and 
majesty of Divine service, Gelasius composed man. 
hymns, prefaces, and collects, and arranged a stand- 
ard Mass-book, though the Missal that has commonly 
gone by his name, the ‘‘Sacramentarium Gelasianum”’, 
belongs properly to the next century. How much of 
it is the work of Gelasius is still a moot question. 
Though pope but for four years and a half, he exerted 
a deep influence on the development of church polity, 
of the liturgy and ecclesiastical discipline. A large 
number of Bs decrees have been incorporated into 
the Canon Law. 

In his private life Gelasius was above all conspicu- 
ous for his spirit of prayer, penance, and study. He 
took great delight in the company of monks, and was a 
true father to the poor, dying empty-handed as a 
result of his lavish charity. Dionysius Exiguus in a 
letter to his friend, the priest Julian (P. L., LX VII, 
231), gives a glowing account of Gelasius as he ap- 
poker to his contemporaries. 

As a writer Gelasius takes high rank for his period. 
His style is vigorous and elegant, though occasionall 
obscure. Comparatively little of his literary wor 
has come down to us, though he is said to have been the 
most prolific writer of all the pontiffs of the first five 
centuries. There are extant forty-two letters and 
fragments of forty-nine others, besides six treatises, of 
which three are concerned with the Acacian schism, 
one with the heresy of the Pelagians, another with the 
errors of Nestorius and Eutyches, while the sixth is 
directed against the senator Andromachus and the 
advocates of the Lupercalia. The best edition is that 
of Thiel. 

The feast of St. Gelasius is kepton 21 Nov., the anni- 
versary of his interment, though many writers give 
this as the day of his death. 

P. L., LIX, 9-191; CXXVIII, 439; CXXIX, 1210; Turet, 
Epistole Romanorum Pontificum Genuine (Braunsberg, 1868), 
I, 285-613, 21-82; Jarrn, Regesta Pontificum Romanorum 
(Berlin), I, 53-60; Ducnresnre, Le Liber Pontificalis (Paris, 
1886), I, 254-257; Grisar, Geschichte Roms und der Papst eim 
Mittelalter, I, 452-457, passim; Tuormnrs, De Gelasio I Papa 
(Wiesbaden, 1873); Roux, Le Pape Gélase (Bordeaux-Paris, 
1880). For the Sacramentary of Gelasius see Prost, Die 
dltesten rémischen Sacramentarien und Ordines (Minster, 1892); 
BisHop, The Earliest Roman Mass-book in Dublin Review (Octo- 
ber, 1894); Witson, The Gelasian Sacramentary (Oxford, 1894); 
Wi1son, A Classified Index to the Leonine, Gelasian and Gregorian 
Sacramentaries (Cambridge, 1890); also P. L., LX XIV, 1049. 
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Gelasius II, Porn, b. at Gaeta, year unknown; 
elected 24 Jan., 1118; d. at Cluny, 29 Jan., 1119. No 
sooner had Paschal II ended his stormy pontificate, 
than the cardinals, knowing that the emperor, Henry 
V, had concerted measures with a faction of the Ro- 
man nobility to force the selection of a pliant imperial 
candidate, met secretly in a Benedictine monastery on 
the Palatine. Having dispatched a messenger to 
Monte Cassino, to summon the aged chancellor, Car- 
dinal John of Gaeta, they turned a deaf ear to his en- 
treaties and unanimously declared him pope. 

John was of a noble family, probably the Gaetani. 
Farly in life he entered the monastery of Monte Cas- 
sino, where he made such progress in learning and 
became so proficient in Latin, that, under successive 
pontiffs, he held the office of chancellor of the Holy 
See. He was the trusted adviser of Paschal II; 
shared his captivity and shielded him against the zeal- 
ots whocharged the pope with heresy for having, under 
dire compulsion, signed the “ Privilegium”’, which con- 
stituted the emperor lord and master of papal and 
episcopal elections (see PascHau II and Investi- 
tuRES). When the news spread that the cardinals 
had elected a pope without consulting the emperor, 
the imperialist party broke down the doors of the 
monastery; and their leader, Cenzio Frangipani, 
seized the new pontiff by the throat, cast him to the 
ground, stamped on him with spurred feet, dragged 
him by the hair to his neighbouring castle, and threw 
him, loaded with chains, into a dungeon. Indignant 
at this brutal deed, the Romans rose in their might; 
and, surrounding the robber’s den, demanded the in- 
stant liberation of the pontiff. Frangipani, intimi- 
dated, released the pope, threw himself at his feet, and 
begged and obtained absolution. A procession was 
formed, and amidst shouts of joy Gelasius II (so he 
termed himself) was conducted to the Lateran and 
enthroned. 

The triumph was of short duration; for, 2 March, 
the formidable figure of Henry V was seen in St. Pe- 
ter’s. As soon as he had heard of the proceedings at 
Rome, he left his army in Lombardy and hastened to 
the capital. Gelasius immediately determined upon 
flight. Ona stormy night, the pope and his court pro- 
ceeded in two galleys down the Tiber, pelted by the 
imperialists with stones and arrows. After several 
mishaps Gelasius at length reached Gaeta, where he 
was received by the Normans with open arms. Being 
only a deacon, he received successively priestly ordi- 
nation and episcopal consecration. Meanwhile, the 
emperor, ignoring the action of the cardinals, placed 
on the throne of St. Peter a senile creature of the royal 
power, Maurice Burdinus, Archbishop of Braga in 
Portugal, who had the audacity to take the venerated 
name of Gregory (see Grecory VIII, ANTIPOPE). 
Gelasius pronounced a solemn excommunication 
against both of them; and as soon as the emperor, 
frustrated of his prey, left Rome, he returned secretly; 
but soon took the resolution of taking refuge in France. 
He went by way of Pisa, where he consecrated its 
splendid marble cathedral, and Genoa. He was re- 
ceived by the French with the utmost reverence. The 
powerful minister of Louis VI, the Abbot Suger, con- 
ducted him to the monastery of Cluny. Gelasius was 
perfecting plans for the convocation of a great council 
at Reims, when he succumbed to pleurisy, leaving 
the consummation of the fifty years’ war for freedom 
to his successor, Callistus IT (q. v.). 

Baronius and Reumont agree in pronouncing that 
no historical personage ever compressed so many mis- 
fortunes into the short space of a year and five days. 
There seems to be no reason why the Benedictine 
Order should not take up his case for canonization. 
Benedict XIV tells us (“De Beat. et Canon.”’, I, xli, n. 
30) that in his time the question was mooted; but for 
one reason or another, it was overlooked. The life of 
Gelasius was written by his intimate friend, Pandul- 
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phus of Pisa, an eye-witness to what he narrates; it is 
in Muratori, ‘‘Rer. ital. Ser.’’, III, 1 sqq. 

Liber Pontificalis, ed. Ducuesne, II, 311-12, 376; Warrr- 
ricH, Pontificum Romanorum Vite (1862), II, 91-114; Baro- 
Nius, Ann. £ccl. ad ann. 1118, 1119; Gawrant, Vita del pontefice 
Gelasto II (Rome, 1802, 1811); histories of medieval Rome by 
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JAMES F, LOUGHLIN. 


Gelasius of Cyzicus, ecclesiastical writer. He 
was the son of a priest of Cyzicus, and wrote in Bithy- 
nia, about 475, to prove against the Hutychians, that 
the Nicene Fathers did not teach Monophysitism. 
These details he gives us in his preface (Labbe, II, 
117). Beyond that nothing is known about his per- 
sonality. His “Syntagma”’ or collection of Acts of 
the Nicene Council, has hitherto been looked upon as 
the work of a sorry compiler; recent investigations, 
however, point to its being of some importance. It is 
divided into three books (Labbe, II, 117-296): bk. I 
treats of the Life of Constantine down to 323; bk. IL 
of History of the Council in thirty-six chapters; of 
bk. III only fragments have been published. The 
whole of book III was discovered by Cardinal Mai in 
the Ambrosian Library, and its contents are fully de- 
scribed by Oehler. The serious study of the sources of 
Gelasius may be said to have begun with Turner’s 
identification of the long passages taken from Rufinus 
(X, 1-5) in bk. II. A complete analysis of the 
sources [the Hist. Eccl. of Eusebius, Rufinus (in the 
Greek version of Gelasius of Czsarea d. 395), Socrates, 
Theodoret, “John’’, and Dalmatius], will be found in 
Léschcke, whose efforts it would appear, have restored 
to Gelasius a place among serious Church historians, 
of which he has been wrongly deprived, and have also 
lent weight to the hitherto generally rejected idea that 
there was an official record of the Acts of the Council 
of Nica; and further that it was from this record that 
Dalmatius derived the opening discourse of Constan- 
tine, the confession of Hosius, the dialogue with 
Phedo, and the nine dogmatic constitutions, which 
Hefele had pronounced “most certainly spurious’’. 
The “John’’ to whom Gelasius refers as a forerunner 
of Theodoret, is still unidentified; from him were de- 
rived the published portions of bk. ITI, the letters of 
Constantine to Arius, to the Church of Nicomedia, and 
to Theodotus, all of which Léschcke contends are 
authentic. He also proves that a comparison of Con- 
stantine’s letter to the Synod of Tyre (335), as given 
by Gelasius and Athanasius (Apolog., n. 86), shows 
Gelasius to give the original, Athanasius an abbrevi- 
ated version. 

Text of Gretasius in Lapse-Cotett, Conc., II, 117-296; 
OEHLER in Zeitschr. f. wissenschaftliche Theol. (1861), IV, 439- 
442; Turner, On Gelasius of Cyzicus in Journal of Theological 
Studies (1899), I, 126-7; LéscucKkn, Das Syntagma des Gelasius 
Cyzicenus (Bonn, 1906); Lrsay in Revue d’ Hist. et de Litt. 
Relig. (1906), XI, 279; Herrie, Histoire des Conciles, new Fr. 
tr., Lectercg (Paris, 1907), I, 391 sqq. 
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Gellée, Craupr. See Lorrain, CLAUDE. 


Gemara. See Tatmup. 


Gemblours (GemBLoux, GEMBLACUM), asuppressed 
Benedictine monastery about nine miles north-west 
of Namur on the river Orneau in Belgium, founded 
c. 945 by St. Guibert (Wibert) and dedicated to St. 
Peter the Apostle and the holy martyr Exuperius. 
St. Guibert was assisted in the erection of the monas- 
tery and the selection of its monks by Erluin, who had 
resigned a canonry to become a monk. Some of 
Guibert’s relatives impugned the legality of the monas- 
tic foundation on the plea that the monastery was 
built on fiseal land which had been given in fief to 
Guibert’s ancestors and could not be alienated with- 
out imperial authority. Emperor Otto I summoned 
Guibert and Erluin to his court, but was so favourably 
impressed with the manner in which they defended 
their pious undertaking that on 20 September, 946, he 
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issued an imperial diploma approving the foundation 
of Gemblours and granting it various privileges. 
Guibert appointed his friend Erluin first Abbot of 
Gemblours, while he himself became a monk at the 
monastery of Gorze near Metz. Twice he returned to 
the Gemblours; once in 954, when the Hungarians 
threatened to pillage the monastery, on which occa- 
sion he not only preserved it from injury, but also con- 
verted some Hungarians to the true Faith; and a 
second time in 957, when his brother-in-law Heribrand 
of Mawolt had seized the revenues of the monastery. 
He persuaded Heribrand to leave the possessions of 
the monastery unmolested in the future. On 23 May, 
962, St. Guibert died at Gorze and his remains were 
brought to Gemblours. When monastic discipline 
was well established at Gemblours, Erluin attempted, 
at the suggestion of Count Regnier of Hainaut, to re- 
form the monastery of Lobbes in 955. But on the 
night of 20 October, 958, three of the monks of Lobbes, 
who hated reform, assaulted Erluin in his cell, dragged 
him outside of the monastery, and inflicted on him 
serious bodily injuries. Erluin died at Gemblours on 
10 August, 986, after Pope Benedict VII had granted 
his monastery exemption and papal protection. 

During the short reign of his successor Heriward 
(987-990), the monks voluntarily relinquished their 
right of exemption in favour of Bishop Notger of Liége, 
who was friendly disposed towards the monastery. 
Heriward was succeeded by Erluin II (990-1012), 
under whose weak administration monastic discipline 
greatly relaxed. His successor Olbert (1012-1048), 
a pious and learned abbot, restored discipline, built a 
new abbey church in 1022, organized a rich library, 
and by encouraging sacred and profane learning gave 
the first impulse to the subsequent flourishing con- 
dition of Gemblours. During the period of its greatest 
intellectual activity Gemblours was ruled over by 
Mysach (1048-1071); Thietmar (1071-1092); Lie- 
thard (1092-1115), and Anselm (1115-1136). Under 
Thietmar flourished the famous chronicler Sigebert 
(1030-1112), who in a neat Latin style wrote a chron- 
icle of the world from 381-1111, a history of the Abbots 
of Gemblours, and other historical works of great value. 
His chronicle was continued by Abbot Anselm till 
1136, and his history of the Abbots of Gemblours by the 
monk Gottschalk, a disciple of Sigebert. The learned 
Prior Guerin, who was a famous teacher at the school 
of Gemblours, was a contemporary of Sigebert. In 
1157 and again in 1185 the monastery was destroyed 
by fire, and, though rebuilt, it began from this period 
to decline in importance. In 1505, under Abbot 
Arnold II of Solbrecg (1501-1511), it became affiliated 
with the Bursfeld Union (see BursreLp, ABBEY OF). 
It was pillaged by the Calvinists in 1598, and was 
partly destroyed by fire in 1678 and again in 1712. It 
was just beginning to recover from these heavy mis- 
fortunes when in 1793 the Government suppressed it. 
The buildings are now used for a state agricultural 
college. 

Toussaint, Histoire de l’abbaye de Gembloux (Namur, 1884); 
Berumbre, Monasticon Belge (Bruges, 1890), I, 15-26; Ipmm in 
Revue Bénédictine (Maredsous, 1887), IV, 303-315; Gallia Chris- 
tiana, II, 554-569; SicpBert-GotTrscHaLk, Gesta Abbatum 
Gemblacensium (till 1136), in P. L., CLX, 591-658; Masrtion, 


Vita S. Guiberti in Acta SS. O.S.B., sec. V, 299-314; IpeM, 
Vita Olberti in Acta SS. O.S.B., sec. V1, 596-606. 


MicHakr. Ort. 
Gemistos of Plethon. See PLETHON, 


Genealogy (IN THE BrsLb).—The word genealogy 
occurs only twice in the New Testament: I Tim.,i, 4, 
and Tit., iii, 9. In these passages commentators ex- 
plain the word as referring to the Gentile theogonies, 
or to the Essene generation of angels, or to the emana- 
tion of spirits and eons as conceived by the Gnostics, 
or to the genealogies of Jesus Christ, or finally to the 


genealogies of the Old Testament construed into a’ 


source of an occult doctrine. Some even appeal to 
Philo in order to refer St. Paul’s expression to the 
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various stories and fables told about Moses and the 
Patriarchs. Inthe Old Testament the term yeveadoyla 
occurs only in a few manuscripts of the Septuagint, in I 
Par., iv, 33; v, 7, 17; ix, 22; I Esd., viii, 1, where the 
commonly received text reads xaradoyiouds or kaTa- 
Aoxtcués. In the present article, therefore, we shall 
not dwell upon the term genealogy, but consider the 
parts, usually genealogical lists, introduced by the 

hrase “these are the generations” or “this is the 
Fook of the generation” ; we shall investigate the mean- 
ing of the introductory phrase, enumerate the princi- 
pal genealogical lists, indicate their sources, draw 
attention to their importance, and point out their 
deficiencies. Special genealogical lists, for instance 
those of Christ, found in the Gospels of St. Matthew 
and St. Luke, must be studied separately. 

I. Inrropuctory PHrase.—the introductory for- 
mula, “these are the generations” or “this is the 
book of the generation”’, is the heading to the ten parts 
of the Book of Genesis. It occurs also in Num., iii, 1; 
Ruth, iv, 18; I Par., i, 29. Similar expressions are 
found frequently, especially in the Books of Parali- 
pomenon. What is their meaning? They do not 
denote any genealogy or genealogical table in our sense 
of these words. There can be no question of poster- 
ity in Gen., ii, 4: “these are the generations of the 
heaven and the earth”’, as téledhéth, the Hebrew equi- 
valent of “generations”,seems to imply. In Gen., vi, 
9, the introductory formula is followed by the history 
of the Flood; hence it cannot point forward to a genea- 
logical table. If we keep in mind, on the other hand, 
that primitive history was only genealogy adorned 
with various anecdotes and stories of incidents, we be- 
gin to realize that the genealogical portions of the 
Book of Genesis are abbreviated and rudimentary 
biographies. The proper meaning of our introductory 
formula is, therefore, simply, “this is the history”. 

II. Geneatocicat Lists.—The peculiar character 
of primitive history accounts for the numerous genea- 
logical lists found in the books of the Old Testament. 
We shall enumerate only the principal ones: Gen., v, 
1-31, gives the Patriarchs from Adam to Noe; Gen.,x, 
1-32, the ethnography of the sons of Noe; Gen., xi, 
10-26, the Patriarchs from Sem to Abraham; Gen., 
xi, 27-32, the poster. of Thare; Gen., xxii, 20-24, 
the posterity of Nachor; Gen., xxv, 1-4, the descend- 
ants of Abraham by Cetura; Gen., xxv, 12-18, 
the posterity of Ismael; Gen., xxv, 23-29, the sons of 
Jacob; Gen., xxxvi, 1-43, the posterity of Esau and 
the princes of Edom; Gen., xlvi, 8-27, the family of 
Jacob going into Egypt; Num., iii, 14-39, the list of 
the Levites; Num., xxvi, 1-51, the heads of the tribes; 
Ruth, iv, 18-22, the genealogy of David; I Esd., vii, 
1-5, the genealogy of Esdras; II Esd., xi-xii, the geneal- 
ogy of a number of persons. I Par., i-ix, is replete 
with genealogical lists which either repeat, or abbre- 
viate, or again develop the foregoing genealogies, add- 
ing at times other documents of an unknown origin. 
For instance, there is a brief genealogy of Benjamin in 
I Par., vii, 6-12, a longer one in I Par., viii, 1-40; 
similarly a brief genealogy of Juda in I Par., iv, 1-23, 
a more complete one in I Par., ii, 3; iii, 24. The in- 
spired historian makes no effort to harmonize these 
striking differences, but seems to be only careful to 
reproduce his sources. 

In order to appreciate the foregoing lists properly, 
four of their peculiarities must be kept in mind: (1) 
In the primitive languages each word had a certain 
meaning. Foreign names had to be translated or 
replaced by other names. As the Semitic language 
developed out of the primitive, the proper names too 
underwent a similar change, so as to assume a Semitic, 
and at times even a Hebrew, colouring. This does not 
destroy the historical character of the men known 
under these changed appellations; the martyr St. 
Adauctus does not become a mere fiction simply be- 
cause his real name is unknown. Lenormant has left 
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us a comparison between the antediluvian Patriarchs 
of the Bible and the antediluvian heroes of Chaldee 
tradition (Origines de l’histoire, I, Paris, 1880, pp. 
214-90), and Vigouroux has given us a study on the 
mythological origin of the antediluvian Patriarchs 
(Livres saints et critique ration., 1891, IV, liv. I, e. vii, 
pp. 191-217). All this goes to show that the names 
actually found in the Biblical genealogies denote the 
same subject, but do not present the same form as the 
original names. (2) The names found in the Biblical 
genealogies do not always denote persons, but may 
signify a family, a tribe or nation, or even the country 
in which the bearers of the respective names dwelt. 
For instance, Jos., vii, 1, speaks of “ Achan the son of 
Charmi, the son of Zabdi, the son of Zare of the tribe 
of Juda”, while the context (cf. 16 sqq.) shows that 
Zabdi stands for the “ house of Zabdi” and Zare for the 
“family of Zare”. Again, throughout Gen., x, the 
genealogy serves an ethnographic purpose, so that its 
names represent nations or countries. The name of 
the country can be identified with that of its inhabit- 
ants, because the country stands for its people by way 
of a metaphor which has almost ceased to be so on 
account of its frequent use. The same proper name 
denotes an individual, a family, a house, a tribe, or a 
nation, on account of the idea of solidarity of the 
whole community in the merits and demerits of the 
individual member. ‘This width of meaning of the 
genealogical names does not detract from their his- 
toricity, since the obscurity of one’s grandfather or 
great-grandfather does not prevent one from being a 
real offspring of his tribe or nation. (3) When the 
names in the Biblical genealogies denote particular 
persons, their connexion may be only a legal one. A 
woman whose husband died without issue was bound 
by law to be married to her husband’s brother, and 
the first-born son of such a so-called levirate marriage 
was reckoned and registered as the son of the deceased 
brother (Deut., xxv, 5 sqq.). The question pro- 
i to Christ by the Sadducees (Matt., xxii, 24; 

ark, xii, 19; Luke, xx, 28) shows that this law was 
observed down to the time of Christ. Such a sub- 
stitution of legal for physical parentage in the Bibli- 
cal genealogies does not remove the offspring from 
his proper family or tribe. (4) Finally, the strangers 
incorporated into a tribe or a family are reckoned 
among the descendants of the respective eponym. 
This custom explains the words of Jacob spoken on 
his death-bed (Gen., xlviii, 5-6); he ordains that the 
sons of Joseph, excepting Ephraim and Manasses, 
“shall be called by the name of their brethren in their 
possessions’’. 

III. Sources or THE GENEALOGIES.—Generally 
speaking, the later genealogies were derived from 
written sources, either inspired or profane. For in- 
stance, the genealogy of Benjamin in I Par., vii, 6-12, 
is based on the data given in the Books of Genesis and 
Numbers; a more extensive genealogy of the same 
patriarch found in I Par., viii, 1-40, is based, no doubt, 
on written sources too, which are, however, unknown 
to us. As to the earlier genealogies, their veracity 
cannot be directly proved independently of inspira- 
tion. Written documents were used much earlier 
than the archeologists of the first half of the eighteenth 
century believed. Moreover, very little writing was 
required to preserve the earliest genealogical lists, 
which are both rare and brief. We may grant freely 
that the art of writing was not known from Adam to 
the Flood, and for centuries after Noe. But keeping 
in mind the following facts, we find no difficulty in ad- 
mitting oral tradition and memory as sufficient sources 
for these periods. (1) It has been found that the 
ad of memory is much greater among peoples who 

ave not learnt the art of writing. (2) Each of the 
genealogical lists belonging to the two periods in ques- 
tion contains only ten generations, so that only twenty 
names required to be transmitted by tradition. (3) 
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Before the introduction of writing, two devices were 
sa ahs to aid the memory; either history was versi- 
fied, or the facts were reduced to certain standard 
numbers. This second form was in use among the 
Scriptural nations. There were ten antediluvian 
Patriarchs, ten postdiluvian; seventy descendants of 
Jacob are named on the occasion of Israel’s going into 
Egypt, though some of them were dead at that time, 
others had not yet been born; the ethnographical list 
of Genesis enumerates seventy nations, though it gives 
some names of little importance and omits others of 
great importance; I Par., ii, 3-55, gives seventy de- 
scendants of Juda; I Par., viii, 1-28, seventy descend- 
ants of Benjamin. This device guarded also against 
arbitrary insertion or omission of any name, though 
it did not fully exclude the substitution of one name 
for another. A possible exception against such an 
arrangement will be considered in the last section. 

IV. IwrorTaNcE OF THE GENEALOGIES.—The 
Hebrews shared the predilection for genealogies which 
prevailed among all the Semitic races. Among the 
Arabs, for instance, no biography is complete without 
a long list of the hero’s ancestors. They register even 
the lineage of their horses, esteeming their nobility 
according to their extraction (Cf. “Revue des deux 
mondes”’, 15 May, 1855, pp. 1775-77 ; Caussin de Perce- 
val, “Essai sur l’histoire des Arabes avant |’Islam- 
isme”, Paris, 1844-48). Among the Hebrews such 
ina lists were of still higher importance for the 

ollowing reasons: (1) According to the Mosaic enact- 

ments, the Palestinian soil was given over to definite 
tribes and families. In order to recover, in the year 
of the jubilee, these family possessions, the claimant 
had to prove his legal descent. (2) The nearest kin- 
ship conferred among the Hebrews the rights of the 
so-called Goel. Lev., xxv, 25, and Ruth, iv, 1-6, show 
some of the advantages implied in this right. The 
term Goel is rendered in the Latin Vulgate propinquus 
or proximus; in the English version it is translated by 
“\insman’’. (3) Again, the priests and Levites had to 
prove their legal descent in order to fulfil the honour- 
able and remunerative functions of their respective 
offices. On returning from the Babylonian Captivity 
several were excluded from the priestly class because 
they could not prove their Levitical pedigree (I Esd., 
ii, 62; II Hsd., vii, 64). Josephus (Vit., I) appeals to 
the priestly registers and is proud of the royal descent 
of his mother; he shows that even the priests residing 
in Egypt had their sons registered authentically in 
Jerusalem, so as to safeguard their priestly preroga- 
tives (C. Apion., I, vii). (4) Finally, the prophecy 
that the Messias was to be born of the tribe of Juda 
and the house of David rendered the genealogy of this 
family most important. Eusebius (Hist. Eccl., III, 
xix, 20) relates on the authority of Hegesippus that 
Domitian (a. p. 81-96) put to death all the descend- 
ants of David, excepting the relatives of Christ on 
account of their lowly condition. 

V. DeErFicIENcIES OF THE GENEALOGIES.—It can- 
not be denied that some of the genealogical links are 
omitted in the Biblical lists; even St. Matthew had to 
employ this device in order to arrange the ancestors 
of Christ in three series of fourteen each. At first 
sight such omissions may seem to be at variance with 
Biblical inerrancy, because the single members of the 
genealogical lists are connected by the noun son or 
the verb beget. But neither of these links creates a 
real difficulty: (1) The wide meaning of the noun son 
in the genealogies is shown in Matt., i, 1: “ Jesus Christ, 
the son of David, the son of Abraham’”’. This phrase 
prepares the reader for the view that the noun son may 
connect a person with any one of his ancestors, how- 
ever remote. (2) As to the verb beget, some writers 
maintain that the Hiphil form of its Hebrew equivalent 
refers to the immediate offspring, while ita Gal form 
may denote a more remote generation. But this con- 
tention does not rest on any solid foundation. It is 
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true that the Hiphil form occurs in Gen., v and xi; it is 
also true that the successive links of the genealogies in 
these two chapters appear to exclude any intermedi- 
ate generation. But this is only apparent. Unless it 
be certain from other sources that the Hebrew word in 
question signifies the begetting of an immediate off- 
spring, Gen., v, 15, for instance, may just as well mean 
that Malaleel at the age of sixty-five begot the grand- 
father of Jared as that he begot Jared immediately. 
The same holds true of the other Patriarchs men- 
tioned in the above two chapters. Nor can it be 
urged that such an interpretation would destroy the 
chronology of the Patriarchs; for the inspired writer 
did not intend to transmit a chronology. 

Prat in Dict. de la Bible; KNABENBAUER in HaGEn, Lexicon 
Biblicum (Paris, 1905); PANNrIER, Genealogie biblice cum monu- 
mentis Agyptiorum et Chaldeworum collate (Lille, 1886); 
Brucker, La Chronologie des premiers ages de l’humanité in La 
Controverse, 15 March, 15 May, 1886, pp. 375-93, 5-27; von 
HUMMELAUER, Comment. in Gen. (Freiburg, 1895), 572; Ibe, 
Das vormosaische Priesterthum in Israel (F. sis se 

. J. Maas. 


Genealogy of Christ.—It is granted on all sides 
that the Biblical genealogy of Christ implies a number 
of exegetical difficulties; but rationalists have no 
solid reason for refusing to admit any of the attempted 
solutions, nor can we agree with those recent writers 
who have given up all hope of harmonizing the gene- 
alogies of Christ found in the First and Third Gospels. 
The true state of the question will become plain by 
studying the Biblical genealogies of Christ first separ- 
ately, then in juxtaposition, and finally in their re- 
lation to certain exceptions to their harmony. 

(1) St. Matthew’s Genealogy of Christ—The gene- 
alogy of Christ according to the First Evangelist de- 
scends from Abraham through three series of fourteen 
members each; the first fourteen belong to the patriar- 
chal order, the second to the royal, and the third to 
that of private citizens. Matt., i, 17, shows that this 
arrangement was intended; for the writer expressly 
states: “So all the generations, from Abraham to 
David, are fourteen generations. And from David 
to the transmigration of Babylon, are fourteen genera- 
tions: and from the transmigration of Babylon to 
Christ are fourteen generations.”’ 


First Series Second Series Third Series 
1. Abraham 1. Solomon 1. Jechonias 
2. Isaac 2. Roboam 2. Salathiel 
3. Jacob 3. Abia 3. Zorobabel 
4. Judas 4, Asa 4, Abiud 
5. Phares 5. Josaphat 5. Eliacim 
6. Esron 6. Joram 6. Azor 
7. Aram 7. Ozias 7. Sadoe 
8. Aminadab 8. Joatham 8. Achim 
9. Naasson 9. Achaz 9. Eliud 
10. Salmon 10. Ezechias 10. Eleazer 
11. Booz 11. Manasses 11. Mathan 
12. Obed 12. Amon , 12. Jacob 
13. Jesse 13. Josias | 13. Joseph 
14. David 14. Jechonias 14, Jesus 


The list of the First Evangelist omits certain mem- 
bers in Christ’s genealogy: (1) The writer gives only 
three names for the time of the Egyptian exile (Esron, 
Aram, and Aminadab), though the period lasted 215 
or 430 years; this agrees with Gen., xv, 16, where God 
promises to lead Israel back in the fourth generation. 
But according to Gen., xv, 13, the stranger shall 
afflict Israel for four hundred years. (2) The three 
names Booz, Obed, and Jesse cover a period of 366 
years. Omitting a number of other less probable 
explanations, the difficulty is solved most easily by the 
admission of a lacuna between Obed and Jesse. (3) 
According to I Par., iii, 11-12, Ochozias, Joas, and 
Amasias intervene between Joram and Azarias 
(the Ozias of St. Matthew); these three names can- 
not have been unknown to the Evangelist, nor can it 
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be supposed that they were omitted by transcribers, 
for this conjecture would destroy the Evangelist’s 
computation of fourteen kings. (4) According to 
I Par., iii, 15, Joakim intervenes between Josias 
and Jechonias. We may waive the question whether 
St. Matthew speaks of only one Jechonias or of 
two persons bearing that name; nor need we state 
here all the doubts and difficulties connected with 
either answer. (5) St. Matthew places only nine links 
between Zorobabel and St. Joseph for a period cover- 
ing some 530 years, so that each generation must have 
lasted more than 50 years. The genealogy as given in 
St. Luke enumerates eighteen generations for the 
same period, a number which harmonizes better with 
the ordinary course of events. As to the omission 
of members in genealogical lists see GENEALOGY. 
(2) St. Luke’s Genealogy of Christ—The genealogy 
in Luke, iii, 23-38, ascends from Joseph to Adam or 
rather to God; this is the first striking difference be- 
tween the genealogies as presented in the First and 
Third Gospel. Another difference is found in their 
collocation: St. Matthew places his list at the begin- 
ning of his Gospel; St. Luke, at the beginning of the 
public life of Christ. The artificial character of St. 
Luke’s genealogy may be seen in the following table:— 


First Series | Second Series} Third Series | Fourth Series 
1. Jesus 22. Salathiel | 43. David 57, Thare 
2. Joseph 3. Neri 44. Jesse 58. Nachor 
3. Heli 4. Melchi 45. Obed 59. Sarug 
4, Mathat 25. Addi 46. Booz 60. Ragau 
5. Levi 6. Cosan 47. Salmon 61. Phaleg 
6. Melchi 27. Helmadan|’ 48, Naasson 62. Heber 
7. Janne 28. Her 49. Aminadab| 63. Sale 
8. Joseph 29, Jesus 50. Aram 64, Cainan 
9. Mathathias} 30. Eliezer 51. Esron 65. Arphaxad 
10. Amos 31. Jorim 52. Phares 66. Sem 
11. Nahum 32. Mathat 53. Judas 67. Noe 
12. Hesli 33. Levi 54, Jacob 68. Lamech 
13. Nagge 34. Simeon 55. Isaac 69. Mathusale 
14. Mahath ‘| 35. Judas 56. Abraham | 70. Henoch 
15. Mathathias| 36. Joseph 71. Jared 
16. Semei 37. Jona 72. Malaleel 
17. Joseph 38. Eliakim 73. Cainan 
18. Juda 39. Melea 74. Henos 
19. Joanna 40. Menna 75, Seth 
20. Reza 41, Mathatha 76. Adam 
21. Zorobabel | 42. Nathan 77. God 


The artificial structure of this list may be inferred 
from the following peculiarities: it contains eleven 
septenaries of names; three septenaries bring us from 
Jesus to the Captivity; three, from the captivity to the 
time of David; two, from David to Abraham; three 
again from the time of Abraham to the creation of 
man. St. Luke does not explicitly draw attention to 
the artificial construction of his list, but this silence 
does not prove that its recurring number of names 
was not intended, at least in the Evangelist’s source. 
In St. Luke’s genealogy, too, the names Jesse, Obed, 
Booz, cover a period Ed 366 years; Aminadab, Aram, 
Esron fill a gap of 430 (or 215) years, so that here 
several names must have been omitted. In the fourth 
series, which gives the names of the antediluvian and 
postdiluvian patriarchs, Cainan has been inserted 
according to the Septuagint reading; the Hebrew text 
does not contain this name. 

(3) Harmony between St. Matthew’s and St. Luke’s 
Genealogy of Christ—The fourth series of St. Luke’s 
list covers the period between Abraham and the 
creation of man; St. Matthew does not touch upon 
this time, so that there can be no question of any 
harmony. The third series of St. Luke agrees name 
for name with the first of St. Matthew; only the order 
of namesisinverted. In this section the genealogies are 
rather identical than merely harmonious. In the first 
and second series, St. Luke gives David’s descendants 
through his son Nathan, while St. Matthew enumer- 
ates in his second and third series David’s descendants 
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through Solomon. It is true that the First Gospel 
gives only twenty-eight names for this period, against 
the forty-two names of the Third Gospel; but it cannot 
be expected that two different lines of descendants 
should exhibit the same number of links for the period 
of a thousand years. Abstracting from the inspired 
character of the sources, one is disposed to regard the 
number given by the Third Evangelist as more in 


~ harmony with the length of time than the number of 


the First Gospel; but we have pointed out that St. 
Matthew consciously omitted a number of names in his 
genealogical list, in order to reduce them to the re- 
quired multiple of seven. 

(4) Exceptions to the Preceding Explanation —Three 
main difficulties are advanced against the foregoing 
harmony of the genealogies: First, how can they 
converge in St. Joseph, if they give different lineages 
from David downward? Secondly, how can we ac- 
count for their convergence in Salathiel and Zoroba- 
bel? Thirdly, what do we know about the genealogy 
of the Blessed Virgin? 

(1) The convergence of the two distinct genealogical 
lines in the person of St. Joseph, has been explained 
in two ways: (a) St. Matthew’s genealogy is that of 
St. Joseph; St. Luke’s, that of the Blessed Virgin. 
This contention implies that St. Luke’s genealogy 
only seemingly includes the name of Joseph. It is 
based on the received Greek text, dv (ws évoultero ulds 
Iwo7jp) rod ‘HX, “being the son (as it was supposed, 
of Joseph, but really) of Heli”. This parenthesis 
really eliminates the name of Joseph from St. Luke’s 
ealoey: and makes Christ, by means of the Blessed 

irgin, directly a son of Heli. This view is supported 
by a tradition which names the father of the Blessed 
Virgin “Joachim”, a variant form of Eliacim or its 
abbreviation Eli, a variant of Heli, which latter is 
the form found in the Third Evangelist’s genealogy. 
But these two considerations, viz. the received text 
and the traditional name of the father of Mary, which 
favour the view that St. Luke gives the genealogy of 
the Blessed Virgin, are offset by two similar considera- 
tions, which make St. Luke’s list terminate with the 
name of Joseph. First, the Greek text preferred by 
the textual critics reads, &v ulds, ds évoulfero, "Iwand 
Tod ‘Hel, ‘‘ being the son, as it was supposed, of Joseph, 
son of Heli’’, so that the above parenthesis is rendered 
less probable. Secondly, according to Patrizi, the 
view that St. Luke gives the genealogy of Mary be- 
gan to be advocated only towards the end of the 
fifteenth century by Annius of Viterbo, and acquired 
adherents in the sixteenth. St. Hilary mentions the 
aes as adopted by many, but he himself rejects it 
(Mai, “Nov. Bibl. Patr.”, t.1,477). It may be safely 
said that patristic tradition does not regard St. Luke’s 
list as representing the genealogy of the Blessed 
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(b) Both St. Matthew and St. Luke give the gene- 
alogy of St. Joseph, the one through the lineage of 
Solomon, the other through that of Nathan. But 
how can the lines converge inSt. Joseph? St. Augus- 


. tine suggested that Joseph, the son of Jacob and the 


descendant of David through Solomon, might have 
been adopted by Heli, thus becoming the adoptive 
descendant of David through Nathan. But Augus- 
tine was the first to abandon this theory after learning 
the explanation offered by Julius Africanus. Accord- 
ing to the latter, Estha married Mathan, a descen- 
dant of David through Solomon, and became the 
mother of Jacob; after Mathan’s death she took 
for her second husband Mathat, a descendant 
of David through Nathan, and by him became the 
mother of Heli. Jacob and Heli were, therefore, 
uterine brothers. Heli married, but died without 
offspring; his widow, therefore, became the levirate 
wife of ieob, and gave birth to Joseph, who was the 
carnal son of Jacob, but the legal son of Heli, thus 
combining in his person two lineages of David’s de- 
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scendants. The explanation will appear clearer in 
the following diagram: 


MatHatr 2nd husband of EstHa widow of MATHAN 


later levirate 


wife of JACOB 


Her left a childless widow 


JosmpH (levirate son) JOSEPH 


(2) The second difficulty urged against the harmony 
between the two genealogies is based on the occurrence 
of the two names Zorobabel and Salathiel in both lists; 
here again the two distinct lineages of David’s descend- 
ants appear to converge. And again, two answers are 
possible: (a) It is more commonly admitted that the 
two names in St. Matthew’s list are identical with the 
two inSt. Luke’s series; forthey must have lived about 
the same time, and the names are so rare, that it would 
be strange to find them occurring at the same time, in 
the same order, in two different genealogical series. 
But two levirate marriages will explain the difficulty. 
Melchi, David’s descendant through Nathan, may 
have begotten Neri by a widow of the father of Jecho- 
nias; this made Neri and Jechonias uterine brothers. 
Jechonias may then have contracted a levirate mar- 
riage with the widow of the childless Neri, and be- 
gotten Salathiel, who was therefore the leviratical 
son of Neri. Salathiel’s son Zorobabel begat Abiud; 
but he also may have been obliged to contract a 
levirate marriage with the widow of a childless legal 
relative belonging to David’s descendants through 
Nathan, thus begetting Reza, who legally continued 
Nathan’s lineage. (b) A more simple solution of 
the difficulty is obtained, if we do not admit that 
the Salathiel and Zorobabel occurring in St. Mat- 
thew’s genealogy are identical with those in St. 
Luke’s. The above proofs for their identity are not 
cogent. If Salathiel and Zorobabel distinguished 
themselves at all among the descendants of Solo- 
mon, it is not astonishing that about the same time 
two members of Nathan’s descendants should be 
called after them. The reader will observe that we 
suggest only possible answers to the difficulty; as long 
as such possibilities can be pointed out, our opponents 
have no right to deny that the genealogies which 
are found in the First and Third Gospel can be 
harmonized. 

(3) How can Jesus Christ be called “son of David’, 
if the Blessed Virgin is not a daughter of David? (a) 
If by virtue of Joseph’s marriage with Mary, Jesus 
could be called the son of Joseph, he can for the same 
reason be called “son of David” (Aug., De cons. 
evang., II,i, 2). (b) Tradition tells us that Mary too 
was a descendant of David. According to Num., 
xxxvi, 6-12, an only daughter had to marry within 
her own family so as to secure the right of inheritance. 
After St. Justin (Adv. Tryph. C.) and St. Ignatius 
(Eph. XVIII), the Fathers generally agree in main- 
taining Mary’s Davidie descent, whether they knew 
this from an oral tradition or inferred it from Scripture, 
e. g. Rom., i, 3; II Tim., ii, 8. St. John Damascene 
(De fid. orth., IV, 14) states that Mary’s great-grand- 
father, Panther, was a brother of Mathat; her grand- 
father, Barpanther, was Heli’s cousin; and her father, 
Joachim, was a cousin of Joseph, Heli’s levirate son. 
Here Mathat has been substituted for Melchi, since 
the text used by St. John Damascene, Julius Afri- 
canus, St. Ireneus, St. Ambrose, and St. Gregory of 
Nazianus omitted the two generations separating 
Heli from Melchi. At any rate, tradition presents 
the Blessed Virgin as descending from David through 
Nathan. 

KNABENBAUER in HaGen, Lexicon Biblicum (Paris, 1907), 
II, 389 sq.; Prat in Dictionnaire de la Bible (Paris, 1903), III, 
166 sqq. The question is also treated in the recent Lives of 
Christ by Fouarp, Dipon, Grimm, etc. The reader will find 


the subject treated also in the commentaries on the Gospel of 
St. Matthew or St. Luke,e. g. KNABENBAUER, SCHANZ, FiLiIon, 
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MacEvitty, etc. Danko, Historia revelationis divine Novi 
Testamenti (Vienna, 1867), 180-192, gives all the principal 
publications on the question up to 1865 

A. J. Maas, 


Génebrard, GiuperRt, a learned Benedictine exe- 
gete and Orientalist, b. 12 December, 1535, at Riom, 
in the department of Puy-de-Déme; d. 16 Feb., 1597, 
at Semur, department of Céte-d’Or. In his early 
youth he entered the Cluniac monastery of Mausac 
near Riom, later continued his studies at the monas- 
tery of Saint-Allyre in Clermont, and completed them 
at the Collége de Navarre in Paris, where he obtained 
the doctorate in theology in 1562. A year later he 
was appointed professor of Hebrew and exegesis at the 
Collége Royal and at the same time held the office of 
prior at Saint-Denis de La Chartre in Paris. He was 
one of the most learned professors at the university, 
and through his numerous and erudite exegetical 
works became famous throughout Europe. Among 
his scholars at the Collége Royal was St. Francis de 
Sales, who in his later life considered it an honour to 
have had Génebrard as professor (Traité de 1’ Amour 
de Dieu, XI, 11). About 1578 he went to Rome, 
where he was honourably received by Sixtus V and 
stood in close relation to Allen, Baronius, Bosio, and 
other ecclesiastical celebrities. Upon his return, in 
1588, he became one of the chief supporters of the 
Holy League in France. On 10 May, 1591, he was 
appointed Archbishop of Aix by Gregory XIII, but 
accepted this dignity only after the express command 
of the pope. He was consecrated by Archbishop 
Beaton of Glasgow on 10 April, 1592. As archbishop 
he remained a zealous leaguer, even after Henry IV 
became reconciled with the Church in July, 1593. The 
new king, however, became daily more popular and 
gained over to his side most of the Catholics... Géne- 
brard saw that further opposition would be useless 
and, on 15 Nov., 1593, sent his submission to the king 
(“Revue des questions historiques”, Paris, 1866, I, 
616, note). This, however, did not prevent the Pro- 
vencal Parliament from banishing him on 26 Sept., 
1596. For a short time he stayed at Avignon, but, 
being allowed by the king to return, he retired to 
the priory of Semur, which he held in commendam. 
Génebrard translated many rabbinic writings into 
Latin; wrote one of the best commentaries on the 
Psalms: “ Psalmi Davidis vulgata editione, calendario 
hebreo, syro, greeco, latino, shymnis, argumentis, et 
commentariis, etc. instructi” (Paris, 1577); is the 
author of “De Sancta Trinitate” (Paris, 1569); “ Joel 
Propheta cum chaldzé paraphrasi et commentariis”, 
etc. (Paris, 1563); “Chronographie libri IV” (Paris, 
1580), and numerous other works. He also edited.the 
works of Origen (Paris, 1574). 

Desvoyrn, Etude historique sur Gilbert Génebrard in Revue de 
Marseille et de Provence (August, 1885), 327-353, and sepa- 
rately; Critique on the receding i in Studien und M utheilungen 
O. S. B. und O. Cist. (Ra aigern, 1886), VII, 484 sq.; Hurrer, 
Nomenclator (Innsbruck, 1907), he 269-274; Gallia ‘Christiana, 
I, 334; ZrpepLBAUER, Hist. tit. 0.8. B., Ill, 361-366; Hrur- 
TEBIZE in VicourRoux, Dict. de la Bible, s. v 

Micuary Ort. 


General Chapter (Lat. capitulum, a chapter).— 
The daily assembling of a community for purposes of 
discipline and administration of monastic affairs has 
always included the reading of a chapter of the rule, 
and thus the assembly itself came to be called the 
chapter and the place of meeting the chapter-house. 
The qualifying word conventual, provincial, or general, 
explains the nature of the meeting, and a general 
chapter, therefore, is one composed of representatives 
of a whole order or congregation or other group of 
monasteries. Historically, general chapters, or the 
germ from which they developed, can be traced back to 
St. Benedict of Aniane in the beginning of the ninth 
century. Although his scheme of confederation did 
not outlive its originator, the idea was revived a cen- 
tury later at Cluny. The example of Cluny produced 
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imitators, and abbeys like Fleury, Dijon, Marmoutier, 

St-Denis, Cluse, Fulda, and Hirsau (or Hirschau), be- 
came centres of groups of monasteries in which a more 
or less embryonic system of general chapters was intro- 
duced. Later on, Citeaux, Camaldoli, Monte Vergine, 
Savigny, and other reforms, elaborated the idea , Which 
resulted eventually in the congregational system in- 
augurated by the Fourth Lateran Council in 1215, and 
since that date it has been the almost invariable 
custom of every order or congregation. The constitu- 
tion, times of meeting, and powers of a general chap- 
ter, however, vary so much in the different religious 
orders that it is impossible to generalize on these 
points. At Citeaux, for instance, the chapter met at 
the mother-house every year, and was, in theory, 
attended by all the abbots of the order. In other 
orders the meeting of chapters was held every three or 
four years, and ate has remained the more general 
usage till the present day. In those that are divided 
into provinces, the provincial superiors, and some- 
times some other officials as well, presided over by the 
general, if there be one, form the chapter; in others, 
the superiors of all the houses. Amongst Benedic- 
tines, each congregation has its own separate chapter, 
which is composed usually of the abbot and an elected 
delegate from each monastery, with the president of 
the congregation at their head. A general chapter 
usually elects the general or president of the order or 
congregation, sometimes appoints the various supe- 
riors and other officials, settles matters of business and 
discipline, hears appeals from its subjects,, and in some 
cases also has the right to draw up or sanction changes 
in its constitutions. Subject of course to the Holy 
See, it represents the highest authority in its own par- 
ticular order or federation. For more detailed de- 
scriptions as to the composition and powers of general 
chapters, the separate articles on the various religious 
orders must be consulted. 

G. Cyprian ALSTON. 


Generation (Lat. Vulgate, generatio) —This word, 
of very varied meaning, corresponds to the two He- 
brew terms: dér, téledoth. As a rendering of the lat- 
ter, the Vulgate plural form, generationes, is treated in 
the article GENEALOGY. As arendering of the former, 
the word generation is used in the following principal 
senses. (1) It designates a definite period of time, 
with a special reference to the average length of man’s 
life. It is in this sense, for example, that, during the 
long-lived patriarchal age, a “ generation’”’ is rated as a 
period of 100 years (Gen., xv, 16, compared with Gen., 
xv, 13, and Ex., xii, 40), and that, at a later date, it is 
represented as a period of only 30 to 40 years. (2) 
The word generation is used to mean an indefinite 
period of time: of time past, as in Deut., xxxii, 7, 
where we read: “Remember the days of old, think 
upon every generation’’, and in Isaias, lviii, 12, ete.; of 
time future, as in Ps. xliv (Heb. xlv), 18, ete. (3) Ina 
concrete sense, generation designates ‘the men who 
lived in the same period of time, who were contem- 
poraries, as for instance in Gen., vi, 9: “ N oe was a 
just and perfect man in his generations” ”; see also: 
Num., xxxii, 13; Deut., i, 35; Matt., xxiv, 34; ete. 
(4) Independently of the idea of time, generation isem- 
Pay to mean a race or class of men as characterized 

y the same recurring condition or quality. In this 
sense, the Bible speaks of a “just generation”’, liter- 
ally “ generation of the just” [Ps. xili (Heb., xiv), 6; 
ete.], a pore generation’’, equivalent to: “ gen- 
eration of the wicked’’ [Deut., xxxii, 5; Mark, ix, 18 
(Gr., verse 19); ete.]. (5) Lastly, in Is., Xxxviii, 12, 
the word generation is used to designate a dwelling- 
place or habitation, probably from the circular form 
of the nomad tent. Whence it can be readily seen 
that, in its various principal acceptations, the word 
generation (usually in the Septuagint and in the Greek 
New Testament: yeved) preserves something of the 


GENERATIONISM 


pees meaning of “circuit’’, “period’’, conveyed 
y the Hebrew term 45, dér. 


Gesmnius, Thesaurus (Leipzig, 1829); Firsr, Hebrew and 
Chaldee Lexicon (Leipzig, 1867); Brown, Driver AND Briaas, 
Hebrew and English Lexicon (New York, 1906). 

Francis E. Gieot. 


Generationism. See TRApUCIANISM. 


Genesareth (l'evynoapér).—This is the name given 
to the Lake of Tiberias in Luke, v, 1; called Tevyncdp 
in I Mach., xi, 67. (See Trsprias, LAKE or.) 


Genesis, the name of the first book of the Penta- 
teuch (q.v.). ~ 


Genesius, (1) a comedian at Rome, martyred under 
Diocletian in 286 or 303. Feast, 25 August. He is 
invoked against epilepsy, and is honoured as patron of 
theatrical performers and of musicians. The legend 
(Acta SS., Aug., V, 119) relates: Genesius, the leader 
of a theatrical troupe in Rome, performing one day 
before the Emperor Diocletian, and wishing to expose 
Christian rites to the ridicule of his audience, pre- 
tended to receive the Sacrament of Baptism. When 
the water had been poured upon him he proclaimed 
himself a Christian. Diocletian at first enjoyed the 
realistic play, but, finding Genesius to be in earnest, 
ordered him to be tortured and then beheaded. He 
was buried on the Via Tiburtina. His relics are said to 
be partly in San Giovanni della Pigna, partly in S. 
Susanna di Termini and in the chapel of St. Lawrence. 
The legend was dramatized in the fifteenth century; 
embodied in later years in the oratorio “ Polus Atella”’ 
of Léwe (d. 1869), and still more recently in a work 
by Weingartner (Berlin, 1892). The historic value of 
the Acts, dating from the seventh century, is very 
doubtful, though defended by Tillemont (Mémoires, 
IV, s. v. Genesius). The very existence of Genesius is 
ealled into question, and he is held to be a Roman 
counterpart of St. Gelasius (or Gelasinus) of Hierapo- 
lis (d. 297). He was venerated, however, at Rome in 
the fourth century; a church was built in his honour 
very early, and was repaired and beautified by Greg- 
ory III in 741. 

alae Les Martyrs, II, 428; Anal. Bolland., XVIII, 


(2) Genusius or ARLES, a notary martyred under 
Maximianus in 303 or 308. Feast, 25 Aug. He is hon- 
oured as patron of notaries, and invoked against chil- 
blains and scurf. The Acts (Acta SS., Aug., V, 123, 
and Ruinart, 559), attributed to St. Paulinus of Nola, 
state: Genesius, native of Arles, at first a soldier, be- 
came known for his proficiency in writing, and was 
made secretary to the magistrate of Arles. While 
performing the duties of his office the decree of perse- 
cution against the Christians was read in his presence. 
Outraged in his ideas of justice, the young catechumen 
east his tablets at the feet of the magistrate and fled. 
He was captured and executed, and thus received 
baptism in hisown blood. His veneration must be very 
aid, as his name is found in the ancient martyrology 
ascribed to St. Jerome. A church and altar dedicated 
to him at Arles were known in the fourth century. 

(3) Grnustus, twenty-first Bishop of Clermont, d. 
662. Feast,3 June. The legend, which is of a rather 
late date (Acta SS., June, I, 315), says that he was 
descended from a senatorial family of Auvergne. 
Having received a liberal education he renounced his 
worldly prospects for the service of the Church, be- 
came archdeacon of Clermont under Bishop Proculus, 
and succeeded him in the episcopacy in 656. He la- 
boured earnestly for the maintenance of Christian 
morality, and founded a hospital at Clermont and also 
the Abbey of Manlieu. After five years, fearing for 
his own soul, he left Clermont secretly and went to 
Rome in the garb of a pilgrim. The bereaved flock 
sent a deputation to the Holy See. Genesius was 
found and induced to return. He then built a con- 
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vent at Chantoin. He was buried in the church which 
he had built at Clermont in honour of St. Symphorian, 
and which later took his own name. In the life of 
St. Prix (Prejectus), Genesius is mentioned as one of 
the protectors of his childhood. 


Ducuesne, Fastes épiscopauz (Paris, 1907), II, 37; Gallia 
Chr., II, 245. 


(4) Genesius, Count of Clermont, d.725. Feast, 5 
June. According to the lessons of the Breviary of the 
Chapter of Camaleria (Acta SS., June, I, 497), he was of 
noble birth; his father’s name is given as Audastrius, 
and his mother’s as Tranquilla. Even in his youth he 
is said to have wrought miracles—to have given sight 
to the blind and cured the lame. He built and richly 
endowed several churches and religious houses. He 
was a friend of St. Bonitus, Bishop of Clermont, and of 
St. Meneleus, Abbot of Menat. He was buried at 
Combronde by St. Savinian, successor of Meneleus. 

(5) Gmnusrus (or GuNEstus), thirty-seventh Arch- 
bishop of Lyons, d.679. Feast, 1 November. He was 
a native of France, not of Arabia or Armenia as is 
sometimes stated, and became a religious and abbot 
(not of Fontenelle, but) attached to the court and 
camp of Clovis II, where he acted as chief almoner to 
the queen, St. Bathildis. He succeeded St. Chamond 
(Annemundus) in the See of Lyons, and was conse- 
erated in 657 or 658. His name is found for the first 
time as bishop in a signature of 6 Sept., 664, attached 
to a charter drawn up by Bertefred, Bishop of Amiens, 
for the Abbey of Corbie. On 26 June, 667, he sub- 
scribed another charter framed by Drauscius, Bishop 
of Soissons, for a convent of the Blessed Virgin 
founded by Ebroin, mayor of the palace, and his wife 
Leutrude. In the conflict between Ebroin and St. 
Leger (Leodegarius), Bishop of Autun, Genesius (675- 
76) took the part of the bishop and was in consequence 
attacked by an armed band sent by Ebroin to expel 
him from Lyons; but Genesius collected a force and 
successfully defended his city. -In September, 677, he 
assisted at an assembly held at Maslay. He was 
succeeded at Lyons by Landebertus. His body re- 
mained in the church of St. Nicetius till the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, when it was transferred to 
Chelles. 

Gallia Christ., 1V,47; DucuEsnn, Fastes épiscopauz, II, 170; 


and for each of the saints, SmirH AND Wacsg, Dict. of Christ. 
Biog. (London, 1880), II, 627-28. 


Francis MrersHMAN. 
Geneva. See LAUSANNE AND GENEVA, DIOCESE OF. 


Genevieve, Saint, patroness of Paris, b. at Nan- 
terre, c. 419 or 422; d. at Paris, 512. Her feast is kept 
on3 January. She was the daughter of Severus and 
Gerontia; popular tradition represents her parents as 
poor peasants, though it seems more likely that they 
were wealthy and respectable townspeople. In 429 
St. Germain of Auxerre and St. Lupus of Troyes 
were sent across from Gaul to Britain to combat 
Pelagianism. On their way they stopped at Nan- 
terre, a small village about eight miles from Paris. 
The inhabitants flocked out to welcome them, and St. 
Germain preached to the assembled multitude. It 
chanced that the pious demeanour and thoughtfulness 
of a young girl among his hearers attracted his atten- 
tion. After the sermon he caused the child to be 
brought to him, spoke to her with interest, and en- 
couraged her to persevere in the path of virtue. Learn- 
ing that she was anxious to devote herself to the 
service of God, he interviewed her parents, and fore- 
told them that their child would lead a life of sanctity 
and by her example and instruction bring many vir- 
gins to consecrate themselves to God. Before parting 
next morning he saw her again, and on her renewing 
her consecration he blessed her and gave her a medal 
engraved with a cross, telling her to keep it in remem- 
brance of her dedication to Christ. He exhorted her 
likewise to be content with the medal, and wear it 
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instead of her pearls and golden ornaments. There 
seem to have been no convents near her village; and 
Genevieve, like so many others who wished to practise 
religious virtue, remained at home, leading an inno- 
cent, prayerful life. It is uncertain when she formally 
received the religious veil. Some writers assert that 
it was on the occasion of St. Gregory’s return from his 
mission to Britain; others say she received it about 
her sixteenth year, along with two companions, from 
the hands of the Bishop of Paris. On the death of her 
parents she went to Paris, and lived with her god- 
mother. She devoted herself to works of charity and 
practised severe corporal austerities, abstaining com- 
pletely from flesh meat and 
breaking her fast only twice 
in the week. These mortifi- 
cations she continued for over 
thirty years, till her ecclesias- 
tical superiors thought it their 
duty to make her diminish 
her austerities. 

Many of her neighbours, 
filled with jealousy and envy, 
accused Genevieve of being an 
impostor and a hypocrite. 
Like Blessed Joan of Are, in 
later times, she had frequent 
communion with the other 
world, but her visions and 
prophecies were treated as 
frauds and deceits. Her 
enemies conspired to drown 
her; but, through the interven- 
tion of Germain of Auxerre, 
their animosity was finally 
overcome. The bishop of the 
city appointed her to look 
after the welfare of the virgins 
dedicated to God, and by her 
instruction and example she 
led them to a high degree of 
sanctity. In 451 Attila and 
his Huns were sweeping over 
Gaul; and the inhabitants of 
Paris prepared to flee. Gene- 
vieve encouraged them to 
hope and trust in God; she 
urged them to do works of 
penance, and added that if 
they did so the town would 
be spared. Her exhortations 
prevailed; the citizens recoy- 
ered their calm, and Attila’s 
hordes turned off ‘towards 
Orléans, leaving Paris un- 
touched. Some years later 
Merowig (Mérovée) took Paris; during the siege Gene- 
vieve distinguished herself by her charity and self- 
sacrifice. Through her influence Merowig and his suc- 
cessors, Childeric and Clovis, displayed unwonted 
clemency towards the citizens. It was she, too, who 
first formed the plan of erecting a church in Paris in 
honour of Saints Peter and Paul. It was begun by 
Clovis at Mont-lés-Paris, shortly before hisdeath in 511. 
Genevieve died the following year, and when the church 
was completed her body was interred within it. This 
fact, and the numerous miracles wrought at her tomb, 
caused the name of Sainte-Geneviéve to be given to it. 
Kings, princes, and people enriched it with their gifts. 
In 847 it was plundered by the Normans and was 
partially rebuilt, but was completed only in 1177. 
This church having fallen into decay once more, Louis 
XV began the construction of a new church in 1764. 
The Revolution broke out before it was dedicated, and 
it was taken over in 1791, under the name of the Pan- 
théon, by the Constituent Assembly, to be a burial 
place for distinguished Frenchmen, It was restored 
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to Catholic purposes in 1821 and 1852, having been 
secularized as a national mausoleum in 1831 and, 
finally, in 1885. St. Genevieve’s relics were preserved 
in her church, with great devotion, for centuries, and 
Paris received striking proof of the efficacy of her 
intercession. She Be] the city from complete 
inundation in 834. In 1129 a violent plague, known 
as the mal des ardents, carried off over 14,000 victims, 
but it ceased suddenly during a procession in her 
honour. Innocent II, who had come to Paris to im- 
plore the king’s help against the Antipope Anacletus 
in 1130, examined personally intothe miracle and was 
so convinced of its authenticity that he ordered a feast 
to be kept annually in honour 
of the event on 26 November. 
A small church, called Sainte- 
Geneviéve des Ardents, com- 
memorated the miracle. till 
1747, when it was pulled down 
to make room for the Found- 
ling Hospital. The saint’s 
relics were carried in proces- 
sion yearly to the cathedral, 
and Mme de Sévigné gives a 
description of the pageant in 
one of her letters. 

The revolutionaries of 1793 
destroyed most of the relies 
preserved in St. Genevieve’s 
church, and the rest were cast 
to the winds by the mob in 
1871. Fortunately, however, 
a large relic had been kept at 
Verneuil, Oise, in the eigh- 
teenth century, and is still 
extant. The church built by 
Clovis was entrusted to the 
Benedictines. In the ninth 
century they were replaced 
by secular canons. In 1148, 
under Eugene III and Louis 
VII, canons from St. Victor’s 
Abbey at Senlis were intro- 
duced. About 1619 Louis 
XIII named Cardinal Fran- 
cois de La Rochefoucauld 
Abbot of St, Genevieve’s. The 
canons had been lax and 
the cardinal selected Charles 
Faure to reform them. This 
holy man was born in 1594, 
and entered the canons regu- 
lar atSenlis. He was remark- 
able for his piety, and, when 
ordained, succeeded after a 
hard struggle in reforming 
the abbey. Many of the houses of the canons regu- 
lar adopted his reform. He and a dozen companions 
took charge of Sainte-Geneviéve-du-Mont, at Paris, 
in 1634. This became the mother-house of a new 
congregation, the Canons Regular of St. Genevieve, 
which spread widely over France. Another in- 
stitute called after the saint was the Daughters of 
St. Genevieve, founded at Paris, in 1636, by Fran- 
cesca de Blosset, with the object of nursing the sick 
and teaching young girls. A somewhat similar in- 
stitute, popularly known as the Miramiones, had been 
founded under the invocation of the Holy Trinity, in 
1611, by Marie Bonneau de Rubella Beauharnais de 
Miramion. These two institutes were united in 1665, 
and the associates called the Canonesses of St. Gene- 
vieve. The members took no vows, but merely prom- 
ised obedience to the rules as long as they remained 
intheinstitute. Suppressed during the Revolution, it 
was revived in 1806 by Jeanne-Claude Jacoulet under 
the name of the Sisters of the Holy Family. They 
now have charge of over 150 schools and orphanages. 
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Vie de Sainte Genevitve, ed. CHARPENTIER (Paris, 1697); 
Acta SS., Jan., I, 137-8, 725; Titemont, Mémoires (Paris, 
1712), XVI, 621 and 802; Gallia Christiana, VII, 700; Burixr, 
Lives of the Saints, I, 17-20; Bennert in Dict. Christ. Biog., 
s.v.; Detatain, Légendes historiques de Sainte Genevieve 
(Paris, 1872); TRranon in Revue du Monde catholique (Paris, 
1872), XXXIV, 470-82; Park in Dublin University Magazine 
Dublin, 1876), LXXXVII, 102; Guitrin, Vie des Saints 
Paris, 1880), I, 92-104; Vin1ev, Sainte Genevieve et son influ- 
ence sur les destinées de la France (Paris, 1896); Fieury, Hist. 
ecclés., LXIX, 22, LX XIV, 39. 

A. A. MacERLEaNn. 


Genevieve, DaucuTEers or Samnt. See Hotry 
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Genezareth, Lanp or.—By this name is desig- 
nated in Mark, vi, 53, a district of Palestine bordering 
on the Sea of Galilee, and which in the parallel passage 
of Matthew (xiv, 34) is called “the country of Gen- 
esar”’. The two forms of the name are obviously cog- 
nate, but their origin and signification are disputed 
points among Biblical scholars, nor is there unanimity 
of opinion as to whether the name was given first to 
the land and afterwards to the lake or vice versa. The 
traditional signification: “ Garden of the Princes” (as 
if derived from pw-}3, Gan-sarim) goes back to St. 
Jerome and the Talmud. Several modern scholars, 
however, prefer the derivation of the name from the 
Hebrew word 7733, kinnereth,; or from the plural form 
kinneroth, cognate with kinnor, signifying a harp or 
zither. This name, according to them, would have 
been originally given to the lake on account of the sup- 
posed harp-like shape of its contour; but it seems more 
probable that the name was first used to designate the 
district, and was derived from the ancient fortified 
city within the borders of Nephtali, mentioned in the 
Book of Josue as Ceneroth in xi, 2, and as Cenereth in 
xix, 35. According to the Gospel narrative (cf. Matt., 
xiv, 13-36; Mark, vi, 31-56; Luke, ix, 10-17), which is 
confirmed by the description found in Josephus (Bel. 
Jud., III, x), the land of Genezareth lay to the west, 
and partly to the north, of the lake of the same name, 
and bordered thereon. These sources do not deter- 
mine the exact boundaries of the district, but it is 
probable from other incidental indications that it com- 
prised the entire west coast of the lake, extending 
westward as far as the boundary separating Nephtali 
and Zabulon from Aser, and northward probably as 
far as the plain of Huleh and the mountains of Safed. 
Physically the district resembles somewhat a section 
of a vast amphitheatre, sloping, gently on the northern 
side and more abruptly on the west, toward the low 
basin of the lake, and terminating in the plain now 
ealled Ghueir. 

From the historical and religious standpoint the 
land of Genezareth is one of the most interesting locali- 
ties in all Palestine, chiefly because of its connection 
with the public ministry of Our Lord. Within its 
boundaries were located Capharnaum, Corozain, Ar- 
bela, Magdala, and Tiberias, as well as the more an- 
cient Cenereth. Of these once famous towns nothing 
remains at present except a few ruins, and the two 
wretched little villages occupying the site of Tiberias 
and of Magdala. According to the descriptions found 
in the Talmud, this region was a marvel of richness 
and fertility, a veritable paradise; and the same is 
affirmed by Josephus (loc. cit.), who describes it as 
“wonderful in fertility as well as in beauty”. He 
adds: “Its soil is so fruitful that all sorts of trees can 
grow upon it . . . for the air is so well tempered that 
it agrees with all sorts. Thus the palm-tree, which re- 

uires a warm atmosphere, flourishes equally well with 
the walnut, which thrives best in a cold climate... . 
One may say that this place accomplishes a marvel of 
nature, forcing those plants which are naturally ene- 
mies of one another to agree together.” It was noted 
for its delicious fruits of all varieties, and the climate 
was such that they flourished in nearly all the seasons 
of the year. Centuries of neglect have completely 
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obliterated all this richness and luxuriance; and at 
present, except a few scattered palms and wild fig- 
trees, the slopes of the land of Genezareth are barren 
and lifeless as are most of the other regions of Pales- 
tine. 


_ Herwerin Vie., Dict. de la Bible, s. v. Génésareth; MERRILL 
in Hasrt., Dict. of the Bible, s. v. Gennesaret; Josnpuus, Bel. Jud., 
II, x; Vicror Guerin, Description de la Palestine, I, pp. 208-9, 
214-15, 224-5, 

James FI, DriscoLu. 


Genga, GIROLAMO, painter, born at Urbino in 1476; 
died at the same place, 1551. This talented craftsman 
was apprenticed in his fifteenth year to Luca Signorelli, 
whom he assisted in many of his works, especially at 
Orvieto. He then attached himself to Perugino, in 
whose school he was for three years, becoming the in- 
timate friend of Raphael. After a residence in Flor- 
ence and Siena, he returned to Urbino to earry out 
some work for the duke, Guidobaldo II. Later on he 
resided at Rome, where he painted an altar-piece for 
the church of St. Catherine of Siena, but, in 1512, re- 
turned to Urbino at the request of the then duke. 
Francesco Maria, with whom eventually he went into 
banishment at Cesena, and for whom he painted his 
chief altar-piece, ‘‘God the Father, the Virgin, and 
Four Fathers of the Church’’, now in the Brera at 
Milan. He was not only a painter and sculptor, but a 
modeller in wax, clay, and terra-cotta, and some of 
the drinking-cups he executed in wax were used as 
models for finished works in silver. He designed 
vestments and musical instruments, and was an ex- 
pert musician himself. Vasari speaks of him as “an 
admirable inventor” and again as “a man of the 
most upright character, insomuch that a bad action 
committed by him was never heard of”. In the 
Pitti Palace at Florence there is a “‘Holy Family’’ 
which was painted by Genga. 


Vasari, Le Vite det Pittort, ed. Minanznsr (Florence, 1878- 
1885); CicognaRa, Storia della Scultura (Prato, 1823); KuGupr, 
Handbook of Painting (London, 1846); Bryan’s Dict. of Paint- 
ers and Engravers, ed. WILLIAMSON (London, 1903). 

GEORGE CHARLES WILLIAMSON. 


Génicot, Epwarp, moral theologian, b. at Ant- 
werp, Belgium, 18 June, 1856; d. at Louvain, 21 
February, 1900. After making a brilliant course of 
studies at the Jesuit college in his native city, he en- 
tered the Society of Jesus, 27 September, 1872. He 
was successively sO aa of humanities and of rhet- 
oric at Ghent and Antwerp, and after being ordained 
priest and sustaining a public defence in all theology, 
taught first canon law and then moral theology at the 
Jesuit college in Louvain from 1889 until his com- 
paratively early and unexpected death. Father Géni- 
cot was a professor well liked by all his classes because 
of the solidity and clearness of his teaching. In 1896 
he published his “ Theologiz Moralis Institutiones’’, of 
which the sixth edition, in harmony with recent de- 
crees of the Holy See, appeared in 1909 (Brussels). 
Father Génicot drew his inspiration chiefly from the 
large work of Ballerini-Palmieri. His own work is 
characterized by a ae clearness of exposition, firm 
and straightforward judgment, avoidance of subtil- 
ities, and rejection of defective arguments; also by 
marked intellectual honesty that dares to follow 
principles to their utmost conclusions and set down the 
conduct confessors may legitimately follow in the 
confessional. Confessors have no reason to fear the 
broadness of his conclusions, if they do not actually 
pass beyond the limits prescribed by the author. An- 
other work, “Casus Conscientie’’, was published after 
the author’s death. The third edition (1906) ap- 
peared with additions and corrections in 1909 (Lou- 
vain). These Casus, gathered in large part from 
actual experience, are remarkable for their presenta- 
tion of real life and are something more than a mere 
repetition of theory. 

J. SALSMANS. 
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Gennadius I, Sart, Patriarch of Constantinople 
(458-471), has left scarcely any writings. Facundus 
(Defensio, II, iv) states that he wrote against St. Cyril 
of Alexandria, probably in 431-2, and quotes a passage 
to show that his work was more violent even than the 
letter of Ibas. If St. Cyril’s letter of 434 (Ep. lvi) is to 
the same Gennadius, they were friends in that year. 
Gennadius succeeded Anatolius as Bishop of Constan- 
tinople in 458. On 17 June, 460, St. Leo wrote to 
him (Ep. elxx) warning him against Timothy A#lurus, 
the Monophysite who a) made himself Patriarch of 
Alexandria. Not later, it seems, than 459 St. Genna- 
dius celebrated a great council of eighty-one bishops, 
many of whom were from the East and even from 
Egypt, including those who had been dispossessed of 
their sees by #lurus. The letter of this council against 
simony is still preserved (Mansi, VII, 912). About 
the same time St. Daniel the Stylite began to live on 
a column near Constantinople, apparently without 
the patriarch’s leave, and certainly without the per- 
mission of Gelasius, the owner of the property where 
the pillar stood, who strongly objected to this strange 
invasion of hisland. The Emperor Leo protected the 
ascetic, and some time later sent St. Gennadius to 
ordain him priest, which he is said to have done stand- 
ing at the foot of the column, since St. Daniel objected 
to being ordained, and refused to let the bishop mount 
the ladder. At the end of the rite, however, the 
patriarch ascended to give Holy Communion to the 
stylite and to receive it from him. Whether he then 
imposed his hands on him is not said. Possibly he 
considered it sufficient to extend them from below 
towards the saint. According to Theodorus Lector, 
Gennadius would allow no one to become a cleric unless 
he had learned the Psalter by heart. He made St. 
Marcian economus of the Church of Constantinople. 

St. Gennadius is said by Joannes Moschus to have 
been very mild and of great purity. We are told by 
Gennadius of Marseilles that he was lingua nitidus et 
angenio acer, and so rich in knowledge of the ancients 
that he composed a commentary on the whole Book of 
Daniel. The continuation of St. Jerome’s Chronicle 
by Marcellinus Comes tells us (according to some 
manuscripts) that Gennadius commented on all St. 
Paul’s Epistles. Some fragments are collected in 
Migne, P.G., LXXXYV, chiefly from the two catene of 
Cramer on Romans; a few passages are found in the 
eatena of Cicumenius, and a few in the Vienna MS. 
gr. 166 (46). Some fragments in the catenz of Nice- 
phorus show that Gennadius also commented on 
Genesis. He is seen to have been a learned writer, 
who followed the Antiochene school of literal exegesis. 
He is celebrated in the Greek Menza on 25 Aug. and 17 
Nov.; and on the former day in the Roman Martyr- 
ology. 

Acta SS., 25 Aug.; TittemMont, Mémoires, XVI; Turner in 
Hast., Dict. of the Bible, extra volume, 517. 

JoHN CHAPMAN. 


Gennadius II, Patriarch of Constantinople (1454— 
1456).—His original name was George Scholarius 
(Tedpywos Koupryjcwus Zyxoddpws). He was born about 
1400, was first a teacher of philosophy and then 
judge in the civil courts under the Emperor John 
VIII (1425-1448). In this capacity he accompanied 
his master to the Council of Ferrara-Florence (1438- 
1439) and was at that time in favour of the union. 
He made four speeches at the council, all exceedingly 
conciliatory, and wrote a refutation of the first eight- 
een of Marcus Eugenicus’s syllogistic chapters against 
the Latins. But when he came back to Constanti- 
nople, like most of his countrymen, he changed his 
mind. Marcus Eugenicus converted him completely 
to anti-Latin Orthodoxy, and from this time till his 
death he was known (with Marcus) as the most un- 
compromising enemy of the union. He then wrote 
many works to defend his new convictions, which differ 
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so much from the earlier conciliatory ones that ATla- 
tius thought there must be two people of the same 
name (“Diatriba de Georgiis” in Fabricius-Harles, 
“Bibliotheca Greeca”, X, 760-786); to whom Gib- 
bon: “ Renaudot has restored the identity of his per- 
son, and the duplicity of his character” (“ Decline and 
Fall”’, Ixviii, note 41. For Renaudot’s work see bibli- 
ography below). Scholarius entered the monastery 
“of the Almighty” (rod Ilavroxpdropos) under Con- 
stantine XI (1448-1453) and took, according to the 
invariable custom, a new name—Gennadius. Before 
the fall of the city he was already well known as a 
bitter opponent of the union. He and Marcus Eugen- 
icus were the leaders of the anti-Latin party. In 
1447, Marcus on his death-bed praised Gennadius’s ir- 
reconcilable attitude towards the Latins and the union 
(P. G., CLX, 529). It was to Gennadius that the an- 
gry people went after seeing the Uniat services in the 
great church of Santa Sophia. It is said that he 
hid himself, but left a notice on the door of his cell: 
“O unhappy Romans, why have you forsaken the 
truth? Why do you not trust in God, instead of in 
the Italians? In losing your faith you will lose your 
city”, and so on (quoted by Gibbon, ibid., ed. Bury, 
VII, 176). 

As soon as the massacre of 29 May, 1453, was over, 
when Mohammed the conqueror thought of reorganiz- 
ing the now subject Christians, he was naturally anx- 
ious to put an end to any sort of alliance between them 
and the Western princes. So he sent for this Genna- 
dius because he was one of the chief enemies of the 
union, and told him to be patriarch. The see had been 
vacant three years, since the resignation of Athana- 
sius IT (1450). On 1 June, 1453, the new patriarch’s 
procession passed through the streets that were still 
reeking with blood; Mohammed received Gennadius 
graciously and himself invested him with the signs of 
his office—the crosier (d:cavylxiov) and mantle. This 
degrading ceremony has continued ever since, ex- 
cept that now (since the Turks hanged Parthenius 
III in 1657) the sultan thinks it beneath his dignity, so 
that it is performed by the grand vizier (Pitzipios, 
“T/Eglise Orientale”, Rome, 1855, III, 83). Moham- 
med also arranged with Gennadius the condition 
of Orthodox Christians (the so-called “Roman na- 
tion’’) in the Turkish Empire, made the patriarch 
their acknowledged civil head before the Porte and 
gave him a diploma (called berat) exactly defining his 
rights and duties. This berat is still given to every 
patriarch before his consecration (or enthronement). 
Gennadius, who was not in Holy orders, was then or- 
dained to each grade. Although he so disliked Latins, 
he seems to have kept good relations with the sultan. 
One of the symbolic books of the Orthodox Church is 
the Confession (‘Opodroyla) made by him to Moham- 
med, by which he is said to have secured a certain 
measure of tolerance for his people (see below). As 
the Santa Sophia had been made into a mosque, he 
used as his patriarchal church, first that of the Apos- 
tles (where the emperors were buried), then that 
of the All-Blessed “(74s mapupaxaplerov=the Blessed 
Virgin). But after two years, in 1456 (Gedeon in 
his Tarpeapxixol Ilvaxes, Constantinople, 1890; others 
say it was in 1459), he resigned. It is difficult to 
give the full reason for this step. It is commonly 
attributed to his disappointment at the sultan’s treat- 
ment of Christians. On the other hand, Mohammed 
seems to have kept the fairly tolerant conditions he 
had allowed to them; various writers hint darkly at 
other motives (see Michalcescu, .op. cit. infra, 13). 
Gennadius then, like so many of his successors, ended 
his days as an ex-patriarch and a monk. He lived in 
the monastery of St. John Baptist at Seres in Mace- 
donia (north-east of Saloniki), and wrote books till his 
death in 1468 (Papageorgiu in the “ Byzantinische 
Zeitschrift”, III, 315). Gennadius Scholarius fills an 
important place in Byzantine history. He was the 
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last of the old school of polemical writers and one of 
the greatest. Unlike most of his fellows he had an in- 
timate acquaintance with Latin controversial litera- 
ture, especially with St. Thomas Aquinas and the 
Schoolmen. He was as skilful an opponent of Catho- 
lic theology as Marcus Eugenicus, and a more learned 
one. His writings show him to be a student not only 
of Western philosophy but of controversy with Jews 
and Mohammedans, of the great Hesychast question 
(he attacked Barlaam and defended the monks; nat- 
turally, the Barlaamites were Aarewdppoves), in 
short, of all the questions that were important in his 
time. He has another kind of importance as the first 
Patriarch of Constantinople under the Turk. From 
this point of view he stands at the head of a new period 
in the history of his Church; the principles that still 
regulate the condition of Orthodox Christians in the 
Turkish Empire are the result of Mohammed II’s ar- 
rangement with him. 

oRKS.—Gennadius was a prolific writer during all 
the periods of his life. He is said to have left from 100 
to 120 works (Michalcescu, op. cit. infra, 13). Of 
these a great number are still unedited. P.G., CLX, 
320-773, contains the chief collection of what has been 
published. To this must be added the works in Si- 
monides, ’Op0. ‘“EAXnv. Beoroyixal ypadal (London, 
1859), 42-72; Jahn, “Anecdota greca theologica”’ 
(Leipzig, 1893), 1-68, and others mentioned below. 

First Period (while he was in favour of the union, 

1438-c. 1445) .—The chief works of this time are the 

“speeches” made at the Council of Florence (printed 
in Hardouin, IX, and P. G., CLX, 386 sqq.), also a 
number of letters addressed to various friends, bishops, 
and statesmen, mostly unedited. An “ Apology for 
five chapters of the Council of Florence’’, edited first 
(in Latin) at Rome in 1577, and again in 1628, is doubt- 
ful (in P. G., CLIX, it is attributed to Joseph of Me- 
thone). A “History of the Council of Florence” 
under his name (in manuscript) is really identical with 
that of Syropulos (ed. Creighton, The Hague, 1660). 

Second Period (as opponent of the union, to his resig- 
nation of the patriarchal see, c. 1445— 1456 or 1459). 
A great number of polemical works against Latins 
were written in this time. Two books about the 
“Procession of the Holy Ghost” (one in Simonides, 
loc. cit., the other in P. G., CLX, 665); another one 
“against the insertion of the Filioque in the Creed” 
(ibid.., 713); two books and a letter about “ Purga- 
tory”; various sermons and speeches; a “ Panegyric 
of Marcus Eugenicus”’ (in 1447), ete. Some transla- 
tions of works of St. Thomas Aquinas, and polemical 
treatises against his theology by Gennadius are still 
unedited, as is also his work against the Barlaamites. 
There are also various philosophical treatises of which 
the chief is a “Defence of Aristotle” (dvrajyes brép 
*Apicrorédous) against the Platonist, Gemistus Pletho 
(P. G., CLX, 743 sqq.). 

His most important work is easily his “ Confession’’ 
("Ex@eous Ts tlorews TOV dpboddtwy xpioTriavSyv, generally 
known as ‘Opodoyla Tod T'evvadlov) addressed to Moham- 
medII. It contains twenty articles, of which however 
only the first twelve are authentic. It was written in 
Greek; Achmed, Kadi of Berrheea, translated it into 
Turkish. This is the first (in date) of the Orthodox Sym- 
ag books. It was published first (in Greek and Latin) 

7 Brassicanus (Vienna, 1530), a se by Chytrzeus 
(Frankfort, 1582). Crusius printed it in Greek, Latin, 
and Turkish (in Greek and Latin letters) in his “'Tureo- 
Grecia” (Basle, 1584, reprinted in P. G., CLX, 333, 
sqq.). Kimmel has reprinted it (Greek and Latin) i in 
his “Monumenta fidei Eccl. Orient.” (Jena, 1850), I, 

1-10; and Michalcescu in Greek only [Die Bekennt- 
nisse und die wichtigsten Glaubenszeugnisse der 
griech.-orient. Kirche (Leipzig, 1904), 17-21]. There 
exists an arrangement of this Confession in the form 
of a dialogue in which Mohammed asks questions 
What is God?””— “Why is he called 0e6s?’’—“ And 
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how many Gods are there?’’ and so on) and Gennadius 
gives suitable answers. This is called variously Gen- 
nadius’s _“Dialogue’’ (dudéAc&s), or “Confessio prior’’, 
or “De Via salutis humanz”’ (Ilept 77s 6500 ris cwrnplas 
dvOpérwv). Kimmel prints it first, in Latin only 


(op. eit., 1-10), and thinks it was the source of the 


Confession (ibid., iii). It is more probably a later 
compilation made from the Confession by some one 
else (Otto, op. cit. infra). It should be noticed that 
Gennadius’s (quasi-Platonic) philosophy is in evidence 
in his Confession (God cannot be interpreted, eds 
from 6éev, etc.; cf. Kimmel, op. cit., vili-xvi). Hither 
for the same reason or to spare Moslem susceptibility 
he avoids the word IIpécwra, in explaining the Trinity, 
speaking of the three Persons as ldiépara “which 
we call Hypostases’’ (Conf., 3). 

During the third period, from his resignation to his 
death (1459-1468), he continued writing theological 
and polemical works. An Encyclical letter to all 
Christians “In defence of his resignation”’ is unedited, 
as are also a “Dialogue with two Turks about the 
divinity of Christ’’, and a work about the “ Adoration 
of God”. Jahn (Anecdota greca) has published a 
“Dialogue between a Christian and a Jew’’, and a col- 
lection of “Prophecies about Christ’’ gathered from 
the Old Testament. A treatise, “About our God, one 
in three, against Atheists and Polytheists’”’ (P. Ge 
CLX, 567 sqq.), is chiefly directed against the theory 
that the world may have been formed by chance. Five 
books, “ About the Foreknowledge and Providence of 
God’’, and a “ Treatise on the manhood of Christ’’, are 
also in P.G.,CLX. Lastly, there are many homilies 
by Gennadius, most of which exist only in manuscript 
at Athos (“Codd. Athous’’, Paris, 1289-1298). A 
critical edition of Gennadius’s collected works is 
badly needed. 


For the question of the supposed two persons, both named 
George Scholarius, see ALLATIUS, De Georgiis eorumque scriptis 
in De Eccl. occid. atque orient. perp. consensione (Cologne, 
1648), III, 5,6. His theory has been taken up again by Krim- 
MBL, op. cit., ii-vii, but was confuted long ago by Renavupor, 
Dissertatio de Gennadii vita et scriptis (Paris, 1709) in P. G., CLX, 
249 sqq. Oupin, Comment. de Script. Eccles. (Leipzig, 1722), . 
TIT, 2481; Fasrrerus-Hartes, Bibl. Greca (Hamburg, 1790), 
XI, 349; ‘and everyone since maintain the identity of Genna- 
dius. TRYPHON EVANGELIDES, Tevvddios B’ 6 ZxoAdpos (Athens, 
1896); SatrHos, Georgios Scholarios (1895); DrAspKe in the 
Byzantinische Zeitschrift, IV (1895), 3 saa.; GEDEON, [artptap- 
xexoi Iivaxes (Constantinople, s. d.), 471, sqq.; Crustus, Tur- 
cogrecia, I, 2; Orro, Des Patr. Gennadius Confessio kritisch 
untersucht (Vienna, 1864); KrumBacueEr, Byzantinische Litter- 
atur (2nd ed., Munich, 1897), 119-121. 

ADRIAN ForRTESCUE. 


Gennadius of Marseilles (Grennapius SCHOLAS- 
TICUS), & priest whose chief title to fame is his continu- 
ation of St. Jerome’s catalogue “ De Viris illustribus’’ 
Nothing is known of his life, save what he tells us him- 
self in the last (xevii) of the biographies in question: 
“T, Gennadius, presbyter of Massilia, wrote eight 
books against all heresies, five books against Nesto- 
rius, ten books against Eutyches, three books against 
Pelagius, a treatise on the thousand years of the Apoca- 
lypse of John, this work, and a letter about my 
faith sent to blessed Gelasius, bishop of the city of 
Rome”’ (ed. Bernoulli, 95). This fixes his period 
more or less; Gelasius reigned from 492-496, so 
Gennadius must have lived at the end of the fifth 
century 

Internal evidence shows that he was a Semipelagian, 
as indeed the name of his city would make one suspect. 
Of all the works to which he refers, only the “De Viris 
illustribus’’—“ this work’’—is certainly extant. He 
tells us further that he translated and restored to their 
authentic form Evagrius Ponticus’s works (xi, 65), 
and those of Timothy #lurus (Ixxii, 86). These 
translations are also lost. He twice mentions a “cata- 
logue of heretics” that he means to write (xxv, 74, 
and liii, 79). Presumably this is the work “ against 
all heresies’”’ referred to above. There is a pseudo- 
Augustinian treatise, “De ecclesiasticis dogmatibus”’ 
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(P. L., LVIII, 979-1054), that is now universally at- 
tributed to Gennadius. The only question is with 
which of the works he speaks of having written the 
last-mentioned should be identified. It has often 
been thought to be the letter to Gelasius. Caspari 
(op. cit. infra), Bardenhewer, Czapla, and others have 
pointed out that the treatise has nothing of the nature 
of a letter or of a personal profession of faith. Only 
once, in chap. xxiii, does the author write in the 
first person (laudo, vitwpero, ete.). They think there- 
fore that it is more probably a fragment of Genna- 
dius’s eight books “against all heresies’’, apparently 
the last part, in which, having confuted the heretics, 
he builds up a positive system. 

There are many indications that the author was 
a Semipelagian in Gennadius’s chapters “De Viris 
illustribus’’. Semipelagians are warmly praised 
(Fastidiosus, lvi, p. 80; Cassian, lxi, 81; Faustus, 
lxxxv, 89); full Pelagians (Pelagius himself, xlii, 
77; Julian of Eclanum, xlv, 77) are heretics; Catho- 
lies are treated shabbily (Augustine, xxxvili, 75; 
Prosper of Aquitania, Ixxxiv, 89); even popes are 
called heretics (Julius I, in i, 61). The same tend- 
ency is confirmed by the treatise “ De eccles. dogmati- 
bus’’, which is full of Semipelagianism, either open or 
implied (original sin carefully evaded, great insistence 
on free will and denial of predestination, grace as an 
adjutorium in the mildest form, etc.; ef. Wiggers, op. 
cit. infra, 353 sqq.). Perhaps the most reprehensi- 
ble effect of Gennadius’s opinions on this point is his 
sneering remark about St. Augustine’s prolific genius: 
“He wrote so much that it cannot all be found. For 
who shall boast of possessing all his works, or who 
shall read with as much care as he used in writing?’’ 
And at the end he tempers his faint praise by saying 
that Augustine “caused doubts about the question of 
unborn children to the simple’’ and that he “re- 
mained a Catholic”’ (xxxviii, 75). To say of Augus- 
tine merely that he remained a Catholic, shows prej- 
udice, if anything can. 

We have said that Gennadius’s chief, if not his only, 
title to fame is his continuation of St. Jerome’s “De 
Viris illustribus’’. In that work Jerome had for the 
first time drawn up a series of one hundred and thirty- 
five short biographies of famous Christians, with lists 
of their chief works. It was the first patrology and 
dictionary of Christian biography. So useful a book 
of reference naturally became popular, and while no 
one thought of controlling or correcting it, many peo- 
ple wrote continuations after the same method. We 
hear of such a continuation by one Paterius, a disciple 
of Jerome, and of a Greek translation by Sophronius. 
But it was Gennadius’s continuation that won most 
favour, that was accepted everywhere as a second part 
of the same work, and was always written (eventually 
printed) together with St. Jerome’s work. Genna- 
dius’s part contains about one hundred lives (vari- 
ously numbered: by Bernoulli, i to xevii, with some 
marked as xciib, etc., originally exxxvi-cexxxii), 
modelled strictly on those of Jerome. In xe, 92, he 
says (in one version) that Theodore of Ccelesyria 
(Theodulus) “died three years ago, in the reign 
of Zeno’’. From this Czapla deduces that Gen- 
nadius wrote between 491 and 494. The series is 
arranged more or less in chronological order, but there 
are frequent exceptions. The text is in a bad state. 
Other people have modified it and added to it without 
noting the fact—as is usual among medieval writers. 
Richardson (op. cit. infra) and Czapla consider, ap- 
parently with reason, that chapters xxx (John of 
Jerusalem), Ixxxvii (Victorinus), xciii (Cerealis of 
Africa), and all the end portion (xev-ci), are not 
authentic. There is doubt about parts of the others. 
Gennadius was on the whole an honourable and 
scrupulous writer. In one place (Ixxxv, 90) he says: 
“There are other works by him (Faustus) which I 
will not name because I have not yet read them.” He 
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uses the name “Scholasticus’”’ as an honourable epi- 
thet repeatedly (Ixiii, 82, xvii, 84, lxxix, 87, lxxxiv, 
eee It is generally, and very justly, given to him by 
others. 


De Viris illustribus, ed. ANDREAS (Jerome and Gennadius 
together, as nearly always; Rome, 1468). This is the editio 
pe the work had a long pete gtd in manuscript before (cf. 

ernoulli, op. cit., xvi-Ivi), and has been reprinted con- 
stantly since. Fasricrus, Bibliotheca ecclesiastica (Hamburg, 
1718), II, 1-43; this is the edition reproduced in P. L., LVII 
1059-1120; the most practical modern ed. is BERNOULLI, Hier- 
onymus und Gennadius De Viris illustribus (Freiburg im Br., 
1895, vol. II of Kricrr, Sammlung ausgewiéhlter Kirchen und 
dogmengeschichtlichen Quellenschriften), with apparatus and 
notes, All references above are to this edition. Phe work De 
ecclesiasticts dogmatibus was published by ELMENHORST (Ham- 
burg, 1614), reprinted in P. L., LVIII, 979-1054; Czapna, 
Gennadius als Litterarhistoriker (Miinster, 1898). RicHARDsON 
edited GennApiIvs in the Texte und Untersuchungen, XIV (1895); 
JUNGMANN, Questiones Gennadiane (Leipzig, 1881); CaspPart, 
Kirchenhistorische Anecdota (Christiania, 1883); DirKamp, 
Wann hat Gennadius seinen Schriftstellerkatalog verfasst? in 
Rémische Quartalschrift. (1898), 411-420; BAaRDENHEWER, 
Patrologie, tr. SHAHAN (Freiburg im Br., 1908), 608; Wicerrs, 
Versuch einer pragm. Darstellung des Augustinismus und Pela- 
gianismus (Hamburg, 1833), 350-356. 

ADRIAN ForTESCUE. 


Gennings, EpMuND AND Joan, the first, a martyr 
for the Catholic Faith, and the second, the restorer 
of the English province of Franciscan friars, were 
brothers and converts to the Church. Edmund Gen- 
nings was born at Lichfield in 1567; died in London, 
10 Dec., 1591. John was b. about 1570; d. at Douai, 
12 Nov., 1660. 

Edmund, even in his boyhood, exhibited an unusual 
gravity of manners and a mystical turn of mind; 
when about sixteen years of age, he was converted to 
the Catholic Faith, and immediately afterwards en- 
tered the English College at Reims. He was ordained 
priest in 1590, being then only twenty-three years 
of age, and at once returned to England under the 
assumed name of Ironmonger. But his missionary 
career was of short duration, for he was seized whilst 
saying Mass in London on 7 Noy., 1591, and executed 
at Gray’s Inn Fields on 10 Dec. His martyrdom was 
the occasion of several remarkable incidents, chief of 
which was the conversion of his younger brother John. 
On his return to England, Edmund Gennings had at 
once gone to Lichfield to seek out his kindred in the 
hope of bringing them to the true faith, but he found 
that all his relatives were dead except this one brother, 
who had, however, left his native city and gone to 
London. Thither Edmund proceeded and for a 
whole month searched the city, visiting every place 
where he thought his brother might be found. Event- 
ually, when he was about to give up the search, he 
achieved his purpose, but the younger brother, far 
from being won over to Edmund’s faith, only be- 
sought him to go away, lest he himself should become 
suspect; and when after awhile Edmund was seized 
and condemned John “rejoiced rather than bewailed 
the untimely and bloody end of his nearest kinsman, 
hoping thereby to be rid of all persuasions which he 
suspected he should receive from him touching the 
Catholic Religion”. So wrote John Gennings in his 
life of his brother, published in 1614 at St-Omer. 

Undoubtedly at this time John Gennings was bent 
on pleasure, but one must make allowances for the 
spirit of remorse with which he looked back on those 
days in after years, and not accept his own estimate of 
his youth too readily. However, about ten days after 
his brother’s execution, a change came over him. He 
began one night to think of his brother’s death and 
contempt of the world, and to compare his own life 
with that of the martyr. He was struck with remorse 
and wept bitterly, and next prayed for light. In- 
stantly he felt an exceeding great reverence for the 
saints and, above all, our Blessed Lady, and it seemed 
to him that he saw his brother in glory. He thereupon 
made a vow to forsake friends and country and seek a 
true knowledge of his brother’sfaith. Being received 
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into the Church, he entered Douai College, was or- 
dained priest in 1607, and the following year was sent 
upon the English mission. Here he conceived a de- 
sire for the restoration of the English province of 
Franciscans, and sought out Father William Staney, 
the commissary of the English friars, and from him. 
received the habit, either in 1610 or 1614 (the date is 
uncertain). After this, he went for a time to a con- 
vent of the order at Ypres, in Flanders, where he was 
joined by several English companions, amongst whom 
was Christopher Davenport, known in religion as 
Franciscus 4 Sancta Clara, afterwards a famous con- 
troversialist. Thus was the foundation of a new 
English province laid, and Father William Staney, 
recognizing the zeal of John Gennings, now gave into 
his hands the seal of the old province of the English 
Observants. 

Gennings next proceeded to procure a house for the 
English friars at Gravelines, but in 1618 he obtained 
leave from the minister general to establish a settle- 
ment at Douai. As a matter of fact, most of the 
friars who had joined Gennings were alumni of Douai 
College, and in transferring their residence to that 
town he hoped to obtain a continuous supply of re- 
eruits. The work of restoring the English province 
was definitely confided to him by the general chapter 
of 1618, and he was nominated “Vicar of England”. 
To assist him in the work of restoration, the commis- 
sary general of the Belgian nation was empowered to 
gather together all the English and Scotch friars from 
any province in the order. A decree of the same gen- 
eral chapter placed the English Poor Clares of Grave- 
lines under the jurisdiction of the English friars. In 
1625, the number of English friars having greatly in- 
creased, Gennings sent Father Franciscus 4 Sancta 
Clara to Rome to plead that the English province be 
canonically established. The request was granted 
with the simple restriction that the superior of the 
province should not assume the title of provincial, but 
that of custos; but, in 1629, this restriction was taken 
away and Friar John Gennings was appointed minister 
provincial. The first chapter of the new province 
was held at Brussels in Advent of the same year, in the 
convent of the English sisters of the third order, which 
Gennings had himself founded in 1619. This com- 
munity of tertiary sisters has continued to the present 
time, and is now established at Taunton, in England, 
with a branch house at Woodchester. Father John 
Gennings was re-elected provincial in 1634, and again 
in 1643. 

Mason, Certamen Seraphicum Provincie Anglie (Douai, 
1649; Quaracchi, 1885); CHALLONER, Memoirs a Missionary 
Priests; AP Collectanea Anglo-Minoritica (London, 1726); 
THADDEUS, The Franciscans in England (London, 1898). 
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Genoa, ARCHDIOCESE oF (JANUENSIS), in Liguria, 
Northern Italy. The city is situated on the gulf of the 
same name, extends along the lowest ridges of the 
Ligurian Apennines, which sweep around the gulf, be- 
tween the mouths of the Polcevera and the Bisagno, 
and is protected from the inroads of these waters by 
the Punta della Lanterna and the Punta del Carignano. 
The bay forms a natural harbour secured against 
storms by the promontory of Portofino, which acts as 
a breakwater. Two piers (the smaller one begun in 
1133) were necessary to break the force of the tide 
during storms. Its favourable position has made 
Genoa the largest trade centre on the Mediterranean. 
It is also a naval fortress with a chain of defences 
about ten miles in length. 

In 205 s. c., Mago the Carthaginian landed there 
with a large army, and sacked the town for its sym- 
pathy with Rome, the rest of Liguria supporting the 
Carthaginians. From the end of the Second Punic 
War, Genoa belonged to Rome. After the Lombard 
invasion, it remained subject to Byzantium, like nearly 
all the maritime towns of Italy. In a. v. 641 King 
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Rotari, in his expedition along the coast of Liguria, 
sacked Genoa, and carried off immense booty. It was 
later incorporated in the Lombard kingdom, probably 
under Charlemagne, becoming part of the March of 
Obertenga. In 935, it was surprised and sacked by 
the Saracens, but the Genoese fleet followed up the 
enemy and defeated them near the island of Asinara. 
In 1008, the Saracens came for the third time. Mean- 
while the trade and enterprise of Genoa had steadily 
increased, and now rivalled that of Pisa, in those early 
times its friendly neighbour. In 1016, they drove the 
Arab chief Mogalied from Sardinia. In 1052, the 
town organized itself into a commune, and was gov- 
erned by consuls and a podesta (mayor) ; in 1258, how- 
ever, the control was divided between the podesta and 

“captain of the people”, a condition which lasted 
till 1310. From 1339 to 1797, except when the rule 
was in the hands of foreigners, the city was governed 
by doges chosen from the principal families, at first for 
life, but after 1528 for periods of two years. 

In 1087, the Genoese and Pisans captured Almadia 
and Subeila in Africa. In the First Crusade their 
fleet transported the crusading armies to the Holy 
Land, secured many ports in Syria and Palestine for 
the Christians, and, in return for their services, they 
were granted important commercial privileges among 
the Christian principalities of the East. Together 
with the Pisans they aided Innocent II to put down 
the schism of Anacletus, and, as a reward, the pope 
divided between the two municipalities the islands of 
Sardinia and Corsica, retaining, however, his own 
overlordship. In 1147, they took Almeria and Tor- 
tosa, in Spain, fromthe Moors. The threatening atti- 
tude of Genoa forced Frederick Barbarossa to recognize 
all its liberties and possessions; hence, until the reign 
of Frederick II, it remained friendly to the imperial 
cause, and even assisted in the attack on Sicily. In 
1240, however, the Genoese refused to do homage to 
Frederick II, and, in 1241, they lent their fleet to trans- 
port the northern prelates to the council convened by 
Gregory IX, but were pursued and defeated between 
the islands of Il Giglio and Monte Cristo by the Pisans, 
the allies of the emperor. In 1244, Innocent IV took 
refuge in Genoa. The commercial favour shown by 
the Latin Empire of Constantinople (1204-60) to- 
wards the Venetians enabled the latter to defeat the 
Genoese at St-Jean d’Acre and on the high seas, in 
1257 and 1258 respectively. In 1261, the Genoese 
took their revenge by assisting Michael Palzologus to 
reconquer Constantinople, and obtained from him 
Smyrna and Pera, and the monopoly of trade in the 
Black Sea. They developed markets rapidly on the 
shores of this sea, the principal one being Caffa, and 
carried on a brisk trade, exporting mainly wine, oil, 
woollens, and silks, and importing skins, furs, corn, 
Persian stuffs, ete. For the government of these colo- 
nies, a general consulate of the empire of Gazaria 
was established. 

A bitter war now began between the rival cities of 
Genoa and Pisa. From 1262 to 1267, five naval bat- 
tles (Settepozzi, Durazzo, Trapani, Tyre, and St-Jean 
d’Acre) were fought, in which Genoa was generall 
the loser. St. Louis [X of France sought to establis 
peace on a firm footing (Cremona, 1270); but a revolt 
in Corsica, stirred up by the Pisans, soon led to another 
war (1282-1284), which ended in the utter defeat of 
the Pisans near the island of Meloria. Soon the old 
rivalry with Venice was renewed, and the scene of the 
conflict shifted to the East. At Laiazzo, on the coast 
of Armenia, the Genoese were victorious (1294); the 
Venetians retaliated by destroying the Genoese quar- 
ter of Galato (1296), but in 1298 Lamba Doria 
(founder of the Doria family, famous in the annals of 
Genoa) totally destroyed the Venetian fleet at Curzola. 
Both rivals being now weakened, Henry VII (1311) 
easily obtained from the Genoese the right to govern 
them for twenty years, and a promise of help against 
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Naples. A little later, Robert of Anjou (1318-1335) 
was called in by the Guelphs in opposition to the Vis- 
conti of Milan, favoured by the Ghibellines. When 
the Venetians, together with the Greeks and Cata- 
lonians, wished, in 1342, to occupy the island of Scio as 
an outpost against the Turks, the Genoese, profiting 
by a quarrel among the allies, forestalled them. This, 
amongst other causes, led to a fresh outbreak of war in 
1350. In the Bosphorus (1352), a fierce but indecisive 
battle was fought; while at Alghero in Sardinia (1353) 
the Genoese were defeated by the Venetians and their 
allies. Genoa then chose Giovanni Visconti, Arch- 
bishop of Milan, as its ruler or “Signore”. In 1354, 
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Paganino Doria routed the Venetian forces in the 
Adriatic and at Porto Longone in the Morea (Greece). 
Driven out of the Black Sea, the Venetians took 
Beirut by way of compensation, and Genoa seized 
Cyprus (1373). When the Greek Emperor, John V, 
gave the Venetians the island of Tenedos, the Genoese, 
fearing lest the former should thereby have access to 
the Black Sea, espoused the cause of Andronicus; in 
this way broke out the conflict known as the War of 
Chioggia. The Genoese, defeated at Anzio (1378), 
were victorious at Pola (1379) and blockaded Venice, 
but were obliged to surrender when the blockade was 
broken by Vettor Pisani. The great rivals were now 
exhausted. 

During the fifteenth century, Genoa constantly 
called on outsiders to rule her, but as constantly re- 
belled against their rule (1396-1409, France; 1409- 
1413, Teodoro II Paleologo di Monferrato; 1422-1435, 
Filippo Maria Visconti; 1458-1461, France; 1464— 
1478, 1487-1499, the Sforza of Milan; 1499-1512, 
1515-1522, France). Meanwhile her colonies in the 
East were slipping away (Pera, 1453; Caffa, 1475). 
In 1431, at Portofino, the fleet in the service of Visconti 
was defeated by the Venetian and Florentine allies. 
Genoa was involved in the conflict between Francis I 
and Charles V, and in 1522 was sacked by the Span- 
iards. In 1527, the Spanish were sapellba by the 
celebrated Andrea Doria with French aid, and in the 
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ear following Andrea succeeded in ridding himself of 

is French allies. The “Signoria’’ was offered him, 
but he prudently refused the title, though in reality he 
exercised its powers. This brought about the Fieschi 
Plot (1546), which proved abortive owing to the death 
of its leader. Noteworthy events in the subsequent 
history of Genoa are the attempts of Corsica to shake 
off Genoese authority (1553; 1737, King Theodore), 
its annexation by France in 1768, and the two con- 
spiracies for the annexation of Genoa by Savoy (Va- 
chero, 1628; Della Torre, 1672). In 1684, Louis XIV, 
without any just cause, had the town bombarded. A 
hundred years later (1797) the French set up there a 
democratic republic. In 1800, Masséna sustained a 
famous siege and blockade on the part of the Austrians 
and English. In 1805, the duchy was annexed to 
France, but in 1814 was provisionally, and in 1815 
definitely, annexed to the Kingdom of Sardinia. 

Genoa owes to the magnificence of its architecture 
its title of “La Superba”’ (the Proud). Among its 
best-known churches are: San Lorenzo, rebuilt in the 
twelfth century, the lower part of the fagade dating 
from 1100, the remainder from 1523. The spandrils 
over the door are decorated with bas-reliefs of various 
periods. The cupola dates from 1567. There are 
paintings by Barrocci, Ferrari, Cambiaso, and sculp- 
tures by Montorsoli, Sansovino, Guglielmo della Porta 
and others. Near by is the little church of St. John 
the Baptist, formerly the baptistery of the city. The 
church of Saints Andrew and Ambrose (600) has paint- 
ings by Guido Reniand Rubens. Santissima Annun- 
ziata has beautiful Composite columhs, and a famous 
Last Supper by Procaccino. In the church of St. 
Catherine of Genoa (with the saint’s room adjoining) 
may be seen her body preserved in a silver urn. The 
church of Saints Cosmas and Damian antedates the 
year 1000; that of St. Donatus, consecrated in 11839, is 
built of old Roman materials. St. Philip Neri dates 
from 1694; the Gest Maria from 1487. The latter has 
paintings by Paggi, Cambiaso, and Salimbeni. St. 
George’s has two bronze doors, a part of the booty of 
Almeria (1148). The altar of St. John’s was erected 
after the victory at Pola. On the fagade of St. Mark’s 
(1173) is a marble lion captured from the Venetians at 
Pola. Other churches are: Santa Maria in Castello 
(columns of oriental granite) ; Santa Maria del Carmine 
(rich tabernacle); San Siro (the cathedral till 985); 
San Stefano, which existed in 493, and has a painting 
by Giulio Romano. San Matteo, containing the war- 
trophies of the Dorias, was founded in 1125 by Martino 
Doria, and restored by Andrea Doria from plans by 
Fra Giovanni Angelo Montorsoli; on the fagade is the 
sarcophagus of Lamba Doria, the victor at Curzola; 
under the high altar is the tomb of Andrea Doria by 
Montorsoli, and several inscriptions recall the triumphs 
of this noble family of seamen and rulers. Santa 
Maria in Carignano (sixteenth century), one of the 
handsomest churches in the world, is in the form of a 
Greek cross; its cupola is the work of Galeazzo Alessi 
(q. v.) of Perugia. The Campo Santo, or public ceme- 
tery, is also greatly admired for its beautiful statuary. 
Among Genoa’s public edifices are the Albergo dei 
Poveri, or home for the poor (1655), with a church 
attached; the Loggia dei Banchi, or exchange, built 
by Galeazzo Alessi. The Palazzo Ducale (1291) is 
crowned with a row of stucco statues of the various 
princes and kings defeated by the Genoese; its spacious 
halls were adorned by famous artists. The Palazzo 
S. Giorgio (1260), restored in 1368, has many statues 
of the doges of the fifteenth century. Worthy of 
notice also are the university, founded in 1471 b 
Bartolomeo Bianco, the Palazzo Reale, and the Muni- 
cipio or Town Hall. Genoa has many famous private 
palaces, e. g. the Adorno, with paintings by Rubens, 
Guido Reni, Titian, and Giulio Romano; the Doria, 
with a representation of St. George and the Dragon 
over the doorway. Besides the university, there is a 
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merchant-marine school, a Catholic high school, an 
academy of fine arts and other institutions of a simi- 
lar nature. 

The line of bishops is usually dated from St. Solo- 
mon or Salonius, said to have been martyred in 269. 


Other bishops are mentioned in the third and fourth - 


centuries, the first known with any certainty being 
Diogenes, a member of the Council of Aquileia in 381. 
Blessed Jacobus a Voragine, author of the Legenda 
Aurea (Golden Legend) and Bishop of Genoa (1292— 
1298), tells us that till the tenth century he found no 
mention of a Bishop of Genoa, thus proving that in his 
time nothing was known of the legendary martyred 
bishops. The St. Syrus I assigned to the beginning of 
the fourth century may therefore be a double of St. 
Syrus IT (1139-1163). When the Lombards captured 
Milan (568), its bishop, Laurentius, and many of his 
clergy took refuge in Genoa; five other Milanese 
bishops took up their residence there. It was this 
same Laurentius who dedicated the church of St. 
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Ambrose built for the Milanese refugees. About 617, 
Bishop Appellinus became involved in the schism of 
Agrestius. In 634, Bishop Asterius ordained St. 
Byrsinus, who was to be one of the apostles of North- 
umbria. 

Councils were held at Genoa in 773 (?), 1216, and 
1292. Innocent IV and Adrian V were natives of the 
city. It was originally a suffragan of Milan, but, in 
1133, Innocent II made it a metropolitan see. Its 
first archbishop was the St. Syrus mentioned above. 
Its suffragan sees are Albenga, Bobbio, Brugnate and 
Luni-Saranza, Chiavari, Savona and Noli, Tortona, 
Ventimiglia. It has 200 parishes and 470,000 souls 
(161,000 in the city); there are 33 religious houses for 
men in the city, and 19 throughout the diocese; also 
62 convents for women in the city, and 82 throughout 
the diocese. The archdiocese supports 2 Catholic 
daily newspapers, 3 weekly papers, and 13 other peri- 
odicals. 


Capre.uetti, Le chiese d'Italia (Venice, 1857), XIII, 269- 
419; Sempria, Storia della metropoli di Genova (1843); CANALE, 
Storia civile, commerciale e letteraria dei Genovesi fino al 1797 

Genoa, 1844-1845); Hermann, Gesch. Genuas (Dresden, 1832); 
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Gentile da Fabriano, Italian painter; b. probably 
about 1378 in the District of the Marches; d. probably 
1427. ‘The history of this artist has for a long time 
been involved in mystery, and even Vasari’s state- 
ments concerning him have to be accepted with cau- 
tion. Of his early life we still know nothing, but 
thanks to the investigations of Milanesi, Amico Ricci, 
and later on of Venturi and Corrado Ricci, we have 
a few definite facts concerning him. The earliest 
mention of him is concerned with the decoration of 
the large council hall in the doges’ palace at Venice, 
which, it seems clear, must have been carried. out 
between 1411 and 1414, probably in the former year, 
as the theory set up by Wickhoff, placing the work at 
a much later date, has now been proved to be unten- 
able. In 1408, however, Gentile is known to have 
painted a large altar-piece in Venice for Francesco 
Amadi, and this date implies that he must have been 
resident in the city for some years previously, because 
it was not possible for an artist, who had not been 
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born in Venice, to be accepted as a member of its 
school or guild, unless resident in the city for some 
considerable time before he made his application. 
Between April, 1414, and September, 1419, we know 
that he was painting in Brescia, decorating a chapel 
for Pandolfo Malatesta, and it was on the occasion of 
the visit which Pope Martin V made to Malatesta, 
when he was received at Chiari, that the pope invited 
Gentile to pay him a visit in Rome. We have evi- 
dence of the date on which he set out, because on the 
18 September, 1419, he applied for a safe-conduct. 
There were serious difficulties, however, connected 
with the early days of the pontificate of Martin V, 
and Gentile only got as far as Florence, and could not 
proceed to Rome. 

Of Gentile’s residence in Florence we have evidence 
from the two applications he made, dated 23 March, 
and 6 April, 1420, that he might be relieved 
from the payment of tribute, inasmuch as he was 
only temporarily sojourning in Florence, and was 
on his way to his native city; but he could not have 
remained very long in Fabriano, because on 21 Novem- 
ber, 1422, he figures in the deeds of matriculation 
connected with the doctors and painters of Florence, 
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and in the following year he signs and dates his picture 
executed to the order of Palla Strozzi for the church 
of Santa Trinita in that city. The evidence that he 
continued in Florence in 1423 is found in some deeds 
relating to a curious quarrel which took place between 
one of Gentile’s pupils and a certain Bernardo, who 
threw some stones into the courtyard of the house 
where Gentile was, breaking some small pieces of seulp- 
ture which happened to be of great value to the artist. 

Gentile’s work in Siena has usually been assigned 
to the year 1426, but closer investigation shows that it 
was carried out in 1425, and a lease of a house in Siena 
taken for a month by the artist in that year is still in 
existence, and proves the date of the residence of 
Gentile in Siena, and the time that he took to paint 
the picture. It is dated 22 July, and at the end of 
August of the same year Gentile was in Orvieto, 
painting in the Duomo, as the archives of the cathe- 
dral prove. That work completed, he was at length 
able to leave for Rome, and in 1427 was at work in the 
church of San Giovanni in Laterano, and the records 
of his engagement and stipend have been printed. 
By 22 November, 1428, he was dead, because on 
that day, according to the evidence of the commune 
of Fabriano, his niece Maddalena took possession of 
the property of her uncle, who was declared to have 
died in Rome intestate. Further evidence of this 
date is given by a deed dated October, 1427, in which 
the master is spoken of as deceased, and these docu- 
ments prove the inaccuracy of the statements of 
Vasari both as regards the date of Gentile’s decease 
and the place where Vasari says he died, Citta di 
Castello. Amico Ricci and Milanesi were inaccurate 
in stating that Gentile died after 1450, as they were 
misled by a phrase “‘autore requisito” which occurs in 
a document representing the visit of Roger van der 
Weyden to Rome, when he visited San Giovanni in 
Laterano, and saw the paintings of Gentile. He ex- 
pressed the greatest admiration for the work, and 
according to Ricci and Milanesi called the author of 
the paintings before him. Inasmuch as the visit took 
place in 1450, these two authors placed Gentile’s 
decease after that date, but the phrase refers to the 
author having died, and this is proved by the two 
documents just cited. 

These few facts practically embrace all that we 
definitely know respecting this artist, He is said to 
have learned his art under Allegretto Nuzzi. His 
family name is by some writers given as Maso or Massi, 
and his burial is said to have taken place in Santa 
Francesca Romana in the Campo Vaccino, but all 
these statements are for the present matters of con- 
jecture. He was probably born at Fabriano in the 
March of Ancona, according to the evidence of his 
name, but Nuzzi is believed to have died when Gentile 
was fifteen years old, and therefore he could have 
derived very little instruction from Nuzzi. Two of his 
pictures are dated, the “‘ Adoration of the Kings” in the 
Academy at Florence, 1423; and the group of saints in 
San Nicolé in the same city, 1425. His best work in 
Rome and Venice has perished, but he is well repre- 
sented in the Brera Gallery in Milan, the galleries of 
Perugia, Paris, and Berlin; and important pictures in 
the Heugel collection in Paris and the Stroganoff 
collection in St. Petersburg are now accepted as being 
from his hand. Of his work in Rome there is a repre- 
sentation of the miracle of St. Nicholas to be seen in 
the Vatican Gallery, and part of his work in Orvieto 
still remains. A picture in the royal collection at 
Buckingham Palace is attributed to him, with con- 
siderable evidence in its favour; and his paintings are 
also to be seen at Settignano, in the municipal gallery 
at Pisa, and in the Jarves collection at Newhaven in 
the United States, but his most important work is the 
large picture in the Academy in Florence, a painting 
of remarkable excellence and extraordinary beauty. 
In his birthplace there is one picture representing St. 
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Francis, which is probably a genuine work. His 
paintings are distinguished by great magnificence of 
colour and marked by his peculiar method of high 
relief in gesso work, and by the remarkable use he 
made of small portions of the most brilliant colour, 
applied in conjunction with masses of gold. He may 
be accepted as one of the greatest masters of his 
period, and as a man exceedingly skilful in composi- 
tion, and full of grand ideas as regards colouring and 
effect, for in the combination of rich colour with gold 
he has seldom if ever been equalled amongst decora- 
tive painters. 

ArpDUINO CoLASsANTI, Gentile da Fabriano (Bergamo, 1909); 
Amico Ricct, Memorie Storiche delle Arti e degli Artisti della 
Marca di Ancona (Macerata, 1834); GruL1o CANTALAMESSA, 
Vecchi affreschi a S. Vittoria in Matenano in Nuova Revista 
Misena, III, 1; A. AND A. Lonent, L’anno della morte di Gentile 
da Fabriano (Fano, 1887); Vasari, Vite de’ pit _eccelenti 
pittort (Florence, 1550); also edited by Mrianzsr (Florence, 
1878-85); Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and Engravers, ed. 
Wiuiamson, III (London and New York, 1904), s. v. Masst. 
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Gentiles (Heb. Géyim, Gr. 20vn, éOvixol, “ENAnves; 
Vulg. Gentes, Gentiles, Greci), a word of Latin origin 
and usually employed in the plural. In the English 
versions of both Testaments it collectively designates 
the nations distinct from the Jewish people. The 
basis of this distinction is that, as descendants of 
Abraham, the Jews considered themselves, and were 
in fact, before the coming of Christ, the chosen people 
of God. As the non-Jewish nations did not worship 
the true God and generally indulged in immoral 
practices, the term Géyim “ Gentiles” has oftentimes in 
the Sacred Writings, in the Talmud, etc., a disparag- 
ing meaning. Since the spread of Christianity, the 
word Gentiles designates, in theological parlance, those 
who are neither Jews nor Christians. In the United 
States, the Mormons use it of persons not belonging to 
their sect. See PROSELYTES. 


(Catholic authors are marked with an asterisk.) Scnitirmr, 
History of the Jewish People, second division, vol. I (New 
York, 1891); Seuere in Hast., Dict. of the Bible, s. v,; Lz- 
sirre* in Via., Dict. de la Bible, s. v. Gentils; Hirscu in Jew- 
ish Encycl., s. v. (New York, 1903); Brown, Brices, AND 
Driver, Hebrew and English Lexicon, s. v. A (New York, 
13083. D6iiinGER*, The Gentile and the Jew (tr. London, 
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Gentili, ALoysrus, b. 14 July, 1801, at Rome; d. 26 
September, 1848, at Dublin. He was proficient in 
poetry, displayed considerable musical aptitude, had 
a taste for mechanical and electrical science, and 
was devoted to the cultivation of modern languages, 
applying himself more particularly to the study 
of English. His early life was that of a brilliant 

oung man of the world, full of ambition of a nobler 
ad a pet of society, and an evident favourite of 
fortune. He sought admission into the Society of 
Jesus, and would have been accepted, but his health 
seemed broken, and the Society did not venture to 
receive him. He became more and more impressed 
with the conviction that God called him to the priest- 
hood and to labour for the conversion of England. He 
made the acquaintance of Father Rosmini, who, at his 
earnest entreaty, accepted him as a postulant of the 
newly-founded Institute of Charity. He remained in 
Rome, attending theological lectures, whilst residing 
at the Irish College, in order, at the same time, to im- 
prove his English, and after his ordination to the 
priesthood, in 1830, proceeded to Domo d’Ossola to 
make his novitiate. 

Whilst Gentili was living at the Irish College, a 
young English gentleman, who had been converted 
whilst a student at Cambridge, arrived in Rome. 
This was Mr. Ambrose ee de Lisle (q. v.). This 
zealous convert applied to the rector of the Irish Col- 
lege, to obtain for him a priest to preach the Catholic 
Faith in the neighbourhood of his ancestral home. 
The rector suggested the Abate Gentili as in every way 
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suited to the purpose. ‘This led to a great friendship 
between the young priest and Mr. de Lisle, the submis- 
sion of the whole project to Rosmini, and eventually 
to the coming of Gentiliand other fathers to England in 
1835. It was not merely the invitation of Mr. Phil- 
lips de Lisle that brought the Rosminians to England. 
In the meantime, one of the vicars Apostolic, Bishop 
Baines, who then ruled over the Western District, 
having his residence at Bath, had sought to obtain the 
services of the fathers for his college of Prior Park. 
Though Rosmini gave his consent as early as 1831, the 
eriod of preparation for the English Mission was a 
ong one; for the little band did not sail from Civita 
Vecchia till 22 May, 1835. They set forth with a more 
personal blessing and mission from the Holy See than 
even St. Augustine and his companions received from 
St. Gregory the Great; for Pope Gregory XVI actu- 
ally came on board the vessel, and blessed the three 
“Ttalian missioners’’ just before they sailed, probably 
a unique event in missionary history. Gentili and his 
companions arrived in London on 15 June, and no 
time was lost in getting to work. A few days later 
Gentili preached his first sermon in England, at 
Trelawney House, in Cornwall, whither they had been 
invited by Sir Henry Trelawney, Bart., a zealous con- 
vert. He took for his text, “Thou art Peter, and upon 
this rock I will build my church”’, and his discourse 
made a remarkable impression upon the many Protes- 
tants who came to hear it. Soon after, the mission- 
aries were settled at Prior Park, where early in the 
following year (1836) Gentili gave a retreat to the whole 
college; and this was one of the first, if not the first 
public retreat according to the method of St. Ignatius 
ever given in a secular college in England. For this 
reason it excited among some no little criticism and 
ai as a “novelty’’. 
or two years Gentili was made president of Prior 
Park; but Bishop Baines’ plan of combining secular 
and regular professors on his staff was an ill-advised 
one, and eventually led to the only possible result, viz. 
the entire withdrawal of the fathers from Prior Park 
College. This step left them free to devote their ener- 
gies and their increasing numbers to the real work for 
which they came—preaching the Faith to the English 
people. In 1840 was opened the missionary settle- 
ment at Grace-Dieu, the seat of Mr. Phillips de Lisle, 
from which as a centre they evangelized much of the 
surrounding country, the total population of which 
region was reckoned at 6000, of whom only twenty- 
seven were Catholics. Notwithstanding the unprom- 
ising surroundings, the bitter hostility of the neigh- 
bouring ministers and Gentili’s being publicly burnt in 
effigy, his ceaseless labours were rewarded in a space 
of some two years, by the reception of sixty-one adult 
converts, the baptism of sixty-six children under 
seven years of age and of twenty other children condi- 
tionally, and the conversion of an Anglican clergyman, 
Rey. Francis Wackerbarth. These consoling fruits 
were secured by incessant toil, daily instructions, vis- 
its, and religious services of every kind, sometimes in 
inns or hired rooms, sometimes in a poor cottage, or 
even in the open air. In the meantime the numbers 
of the Fathers had much grown. Among the Italians 
are now to be mentioned Fathers Pagani, Rinolfi; and 
Signini; whilst some Englishmen and Irishmen had 
joined their ranks, notably the afterwards celebrated 
athers Furlong and Hutton. In 1842 Gentili visited 
Oxford, where it is probable, but not certain, that he 
met Newman. At any rate the visit had important 
consequences. For Gentili did meet one of Newman’s 
ehief and best-beloved followers, William Lockhart, a 
young Scotch graduate. The result was that during 
August of the following year, “Mr. Lockhart, feeling 
it impossible to resist his conviction that the Anglican 
Church had fallen into fatal schism in separating from 
the Holy See, came to visit Father Gentili at Lough- 
borough. After making a few days retreat under him 
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in the chapel house at Loughborough, he was received 
into the Catholic Church, and a little later, entered as 
a postulant of the Order’’. This conversion was the 
very first-fruit of the Oxford Movement, preceding the 
reception of Newman himself by no less than two 


“years. 


The first public mission was given at Loughborough 
by Fathers Gentili and Furlong, and had an extraor- 
dinary success. Sixty-three converts were instructed 
and received at it. From this time forward, the work 
of the fathers takes a new and far wider development. 
Great public missions all over the country alternate 
with innumerable spiritual retreats to colleges and 
communities for the next five years. It was a stir- 
ring-up of the minds and hearts of the Catholics of 
England, and a gathering into the net of converts from 
Protestantism, on a scale which astonishes us as we 
read of it at this distance of time. Some idea may be 
given of the labours and zeal of the fathers from what 
has been recorded of various great public missions. 
They usually gave four or five discourses daily, at 
fixed intervals, taking the sermons alternately, treat- 
ing both dogmatic and moral Gospel doctrines, espe- 
cially the great truths, the mystery of the Redemption, 
the Divine precepts, the Life of Christ. And the 
whole of the time intervening between the discourses 
was devoted to the arduous work of the confessional. 
So great usually was the concourse of penitents, that 
the fathers were kept occupied for eight or ten hours 
a day. Sometimes they even remained in church all 
night long, hearing confessions, and had absolutely no 
time either to say Mass, or recite the Divine Office, 
much less take any sleep, or any nourishment, except 
inahasty manner. Such wearisome labours were not 
interrupted, but only varied, for weeks and even 
months together. They had to prepare children for 
their First Communion, instruct converts, restore 
peace in families, see to the restitution of ill-gotten 
goods. They also introduced processions, evening 
Benedictions, and other solemn functions at the close 
of missions. 

The years 1844 to 1848 were fully occupied with an 
incredible number of popular missions and retreats 
all over England. At Newcastle 250 adult Protestants 
were received into the Church; at Manchester mis- 
sions in three of the principal churches produced no 
less than 378 converts. It was in 1848 that Gentili 
gave his great mission in Dublin, where, in spite of the 
political excitement of that year, the confessionals 
were so crowded, that the Fathers often sat there 
without a break from the last instruction at night till 
the Mass on the following morning. But a sad and 
altogether unexpected blow brought to a sudden end 
the labours of this great mission. Father Gentili, the 
pioneer missioner, was suddenly seized with a fatal 
fever, and died after only a few days’ illness. His 
mortal remains still repose in Glasnevin Cemetery. 


Pacant, Life of the Rev. Aloysius Gentili, LL.D, (London, 
1851); G. B. Pacant, La Vita di Lwigi Gentili (Rome, 1904); 
Iprem, The Life of Antonio Rosmini-Serbati (tr. and abridged, 
London, 1907); Purceiu AND DE Listu, Life and Letters of Am- 
brose Phillips de Lisle (2 vols., London, 1900); CASARTELLI, A 
Forgotten Chapter of the Second Spring (London, 1895), 
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Gentili, Coartes JosspH. See Acra, ARCHDIO- 
CESE OF. 


Genuflexion.—To genuflect [Lat. genu flectere, 
geniculare (post-classic), to bend the knee; Gr. yévv 
kAlvev or kdurrev] expresses (1) an attitude (2) a ges- 
ture: involving, like prostration, a profession of de- 
pendence or helplessness, and therefore very naturally 
adopted for praying and for worship in general. “The 
knee is made flexible by which the offence of the Lord 
is mitigated, wrath appeased, grace called forth” (St. 
Ambrose, Hexaem., VI, ix). “By such posture of the 
body we show forth our humbleness of heart”’ (Alcuin, 
De Parasceve). “The bending of the knee is an expres- 
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sion of penitence and sorrow for sins committed” 
(Rabanus Maurus, De Instit. Cler., II, xli). 

I. An ArrirupE or Posture AT Prayer.—To kneel 
while praying is now usual among Christians. Under 
the Old Law the practice was otherwise. In the Jew- 
ish Church it was the rule to pray standing, except in 
time of mourning (Scudamore, Notit. Eucharist., 182). 
Of Anna, the mother of Samuel, we read that she said 
to Heli: “I am that woman who stood before thee here 
praying to the Lord” (I Kings, i, 26; see also II Esd., 
ix, 3-5). Of both the Pharisee and the publican it is 
stated in the parable that they stood to pray, the 
attitude being emphasized in the case of the former 
(Luke, xviii, 11, 13). Christ assumes that standing 
would be the ordinary posture in prayer of those whom 
He addressed: “ And when you shall stand to pray”’, 
etc. (Mark, xi, 25). “And when ye pray, you shall not 
be as the hypocrites, that love to stand and pray in the 
synagogues”, etc. (Matt., vi, 5). But when the occa- 
sion was one of special solemnity, or the petition very 
urgent, or the prayer made with exceptional fervour, 
the Jewish suppliant knelt. Besides the many pictor- 
ial representations of kneeling prisoners, and the like, 
left us by ancient art, Gen., xli, 43 and Esth., iii, 2 
may be quoted to show how universally in the East 
kneeling was accepted as the proper attitude of suppli- 
ants and dependents. Thus Solomon dedicating his 
temple “kneeling down in the presence of all the mul- 
titude of Israel, and lifting up his hands towards 
Heaven’’, etc. (II Par., vi, 13; cf. III Kings, viii, 54). 
Esdras too: “TI fell upon my knees, and spread out my 
hands to the Lord my God” (I Esd., ix, 5); and Daniel: 
“opening the windows in his upper chamber towards 
Jerusalem, he knelt down three times a day, and 
adored, and gave thanks before his God, as he had 
been accustomed to do before” (Dan., vi, 10), illustrate 
this practice. Of Christ’s great prayer for His disci- 
ples and for His Church we are only told that “lifting 
up his eyes to heaven, he said’’, ete. (John, xvii, 1); 
but of His Agony in the Garden of Gethsemani: “kneel- 
ing down, he prayed” (Luke, xxii, 41). The lepers, 
beseeching the Saviour to have mercy on them, kneel 
(Mark, i, 40; cf. x, 17). 

Coming to the first Christians, of St. Stephen we 
read: “ And falling on his knees, he cried with a loud 
voice, saying”’, etc. (Acts, vii, 59); of the Prince of the 
Apostles: “Peter kneeling down prayed” (Acts, ix, 
40); of St. Paul: “kneeling down, he prayed with 
them all” (Acts, xx, 36; cf. xxi, 5). It would seem 
that the kneeling posture for prayer speedily became 
habitual among the faithful. Of St. James, the bro- 
ther of the Lord, tradition relates that from his con- 
tinual kneeling his knees had become callous as those 
of a camel (Euseb., Hist. Eccl., II, xxiii; Brev. Rom., 
1 May). For St. Paul the expressions “to pray” and 
“to bow the knee” to God are complementary (cf. 
Phil., ii, 10; Eph., iii, 14, ete.). Tertullian (Ad Scap., 
iv) treats kneeling and praying as practically synony- 

-mous. And when forgiveness of offences has to be be- 
sought, Origen (De Orat., 31) goes so far as to main- 
tain that a kneeling posture is necessary. 

It is remarkable that the “orantes” (praying fig- 
ures) of early Christian art are in the catacomb fres- 
coes invariably depicted as standing with arms ex- 
tended. Some remarks of Leclereq (Manuel d’Arch- 
éologie chrétienne, I, 153 sqq.) suggest that a probable 
explanation may be found in the view that these 
“orantes” are merely conventional representations of 
prayer and of suppliants in the abstract. They are 
symbols, not pictures of the actual. Now, conven- 
tional representations are inspired as a rule in respect 
of detail, not so much by manners and customs prey- 
alent at the date of their execution, as by an ideal con- 
served by tradition and at the place and time accepted 
as fitting. Ancient art has left us examples of pagan 
as well as of Christian “orantes”. The attitude (stand- 
ing with arms extended or upraised) is substantially 
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the same in all. This, then, is the attitude symbolical, 
among the ancients, of prayer. In reality, however, 
supphants have, as a matter of course, very generally 
knelt. Hence such classical phrases as: “Genu pon- 
ere alicui” (Curtius) ; “ Inflexo genu adorare” (Seneca) ; 
“Nixi genibus” (Livy); “‘Genibus minor”? (Horace). 
On the other hand, examples are not wanting of 
Christians who pray standing. The “Stans in medio 
carceris, expansis manibus orabat’”, which the 
Church has adopted as her memory of the holy 
martyr, St. Agatha, is an illustration. And as late 
as the end of the sixth century, St. Gregory the 
Great describes St. Benedict as uttering his dying 
prayer “stans, erectis in celum manibus” (Dial., II, 
¢. xxxvil). Nor is it unlikely that since standing has 
always been a posture recognized, and even enjoined, 
in public and liturgical prayer, it may have survived 
well into the Middle Ages as one suitable, at least in 
some circumstances, for even private devotion. Yet, 
from the fourth century onwards, to kneel has certainly 
been the rule for private prayer. Eusebius (Vita 
Constant., IV, xxii) declares kneeling to have been the 
customary posture of the Emperor Constantine when 
at his devotions in his oratory. At the end of the 
century, St. Augustine tells us: “They who pray do 
with the members of their body that which befits su 
pliants; they fix their knees, stretch forth their hands, 
or even prostrate themselves on the ground” (De cura 
pro mortuis, v). Even for the ante-Nicene period, 
the conclusion arrived at by Warren is probably sub- 
stantially correct:—“The recognized attitude for 
prayer, liturgically speaking, was standing, but kneel- 
ing was early introduced for penitential and perhaps 
ordinary ferial seasons, and was frequently, though 
not necessarily, adopted in private prayer” (Liturgy 
of the ante-Nicene Church, 145) 

It is noteworthy that, early in the sixth century, St. 
Benedict (Reg., ¢. 1) enjoins upon his monks that when 
absent from choir, and therefore compelled to recite 
the Divine Office as a private prayer, they should not 
stand as when in choir, but kneel throughout. That, 
in our time, the Church accepts kneeling as the more 
fitting attitude for private prayer is evinced by such 
rules as the Missal rubrie directing that, save for a 
momentary rising while the Gospel is being read, all 
present kneel from the beginning to the end of a low 
Mass; and by the recent decrees requiring that the 
celebrant recite kneeling the prayers (though they in- 
clude collects which, litargioell , postulate a standing 
posture) prescribed by Leo Sal to be said after Mass. 
It is well, however, to bear in mind that there is no 
real obligation to kneel during private prayer. Thus, 
unless conditioned on that particular posture being 
taken, the indulgence attached to a prayer is gained, 
whether, while reciting it, one kneel or not (S. Cong. of 
the Index, 18 Sept., 1862, n. 398). The “Sacro- 
sancte’’, recited by the clergy after saying the Divine 
Office, is one of the exceptions. It must be said kneel- 
ing, except when illness makes the doing so physically 
impossible. Turning now to the liturgical prayer of 
the Christian Church, it is very evident that standing, 
not kneeling, is the correct posture for those taking 

art init. A glance at the attitude of a priest officiat- 
ing at Mass or Vespers, or using the Roman Ritual, 
will be sufficient proof. The clergy in attendance 
also, and even the laity assisting, are, by the rubrics, 
assumed to be standing. The Canon of the Mass des- 
ignates them as “circumstantes”. The practice of 
kneeling during the Consecration was introduced dur- 
ing the Middle Ages, and is in relation with the Eleva- 
tion which originated in the same period. The rubric 
directing that while the celebrant and his ministers 
recite the Psalm “Judica”’, and make the Confession, 
those present who are not prelates should kneel, is a 
mere reminiscence of the fact that these introduc- 
tory devotions were originally private prayers of pre- 
paration, and therefore outside the liturgy properly so 
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called. It must not, in this connexion, escape atten- 
tion that, in proportion as the faithful have ceased to 
follow the liturgy, replacing its formule by private 
devotions, the standing attitude has fallen more and 
more into disuse among them. In our own time it is 
quite usual for the congregation at a high Mass to 
stand for the Gospel and Creed; and, at all other times 
either to remain seated (when this is permitted) or to 
kneel. There are, nevertheless, certain liturgical 
rayers to kneel during which is obligatory, the reason 
ae that kneeling is the posture especially appro- 
priate to the supplications of penitents, and is a charac- 
teristic attitude of humble entreaty in general. Hence, 
litanies are chanted, kneeling, unless (which in ancient 
times was deemed even more fitting) they can be gone 
through by a procession of mourners. So, too, public 
penitents tele during such portions of the liturgy as 
they were allowed to assist at. The modern practice 
of Solemn Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament for 
public adoration has naturally led to more frequent 
and more continuous kneeling in church than formerly. 
Thus, at a Benediction service it is obligatory to kneel 
from beginning to end of the function, except during 
the chant of the Te Deum and like hymns of praise. 
It has been remarked that penitents knelt during 
public prayer, the rest of the faithful standing. A 
corollary easily drawn from this was that in Lent and 
other penitential seasons, when all Christians without 
distinction professed themselves to be “ penitents”’, the 
whole congregation should kneel during the celebra- 
tion of the Divine Mysteries and during other liturgi- 
eal prayers. This has given occasion to the Missal 
rubric, requiring the clergy and by implication the 
laity, to kneel in Lent, on vigils, ember-days, etc., 
while the celebrant recites the collects and post-com- 
munions of the Mass, and during the whole of the 
Canon, that is, from the Sanctus to the Agnus Dei. 
Tn early times an attempt was made to insist yet more 
emphatically on the character of penitents as that 
most befitting ordinary Christians. A practice crept 
in of posing in church as penitents, that is, of kneeling, 
on all daysalike. It wasa principle akin to that which 
deemed it a great virtue to fast even on Sundays and 
feast days. In both cases the exaggeration was con- 
demned and severely repressed. In the twentieth 
eanon of the Council of Niczea (4.p. 325) the fathers 
lay down (the canon, though passed over by Rufinus, 
is undoubtedly genuine) :—“ Because there are some 
who kneel on the Lord’s Day and in the days of Pente- 
cost [the fifty days between Easter and Whit-Sunday]: 
that all things may be uniformly performed in every 
parish or diocese, it seems good to the Holy Synod that 
the prayers [ras evx4s] be by all made to God, stand- 
ing”. The canon thus forbids kneeling on Sundays; 
but (and this is carefully to be noted) does not enjoin 
kneeling on other days. The distinction indicated of 
days and seasons is very probably of Apostolic origin. 
Tertullian, long before Nicwa, had declared kneeling 
on the Lord’s Day to be nefas (De Cor. Mil., ec. iii). 
See also pseudo-Justin (Quest. et Resp. ad Orthodox., 
Q. 115); Clement of Alexandria (Strom., VII); Peter of 
Alexandria (can. xv); with others. For post-Nicene 
times, see St. Hilary (Prolog. in Psalm.); St. Jerome 
(Dial. contra Lucif., e. iv); St. Epiphanius (Expos. 
Fidei, 22 and 24); St. Basil (De Spir. Sanct., ce. xxvii); 
St. Maximus (Hom. iii, De Pentec.); ete. Note, how- 
ever, with Hefele (Councils, II, ii, sect. 42) that St. 
Paul is expressly stated to have prayed kneeling, dur- 
ing paschal time (Acts, xx, 36; xxi, 5). Moreover St. 
Augustine, more than fifty years after the Council of 
Nica, writes: “Ut autem stantes in illis diebus et 
omnibus dominicis oremus utrum ubique servetur 
nescio” (i.e. but I do not know whether there is still 
observed everywhere the custom of standing, whilst 
praying, on those days and on all Sundays). Ep. exix 
ad Januar. By canon law (II Decretal., bk., IX, ch. 
ii) the prohibition to kneel is extended to all principal 
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festivals, but it is limited to public prayer, “nisi ali- 
quis ex devotione illud facere velit in secreto’’, i. e. 
(unless anyone, from devotion, should wish to do that 
in private). In any case, to have the right to stand 
during public prayer was looked upon as a sort of 


_ privilege—an “immunitas” (Tertull., loc. cit.). 


On the other hand, to be degraded into the class of 
the “genuflectentes”, or “prostrati”, who (Fourth 
Council of Carthage, can. Ixxxii) were obliged to kneel 
during public services even on Sundays and in paschal 
time, was deemed a severe punishment. St. Basil calls 
kneeling the lesser penance (ueTdvowa pixpd) as opposed 
to prostration, the greater penance (merdvoca peyadn). 
Standing, on the contrary, was the attitude of praise 
and thanskgiving. St. Augustine (loc. cit.) considers 
it to signify joy, and therefore to be the fitting pos- 
ture for the weekly commemoration by Christians of 
the Lord’s Resurrection, on the first day of the week 
(See also Cassian, Coll., XX 1). Hence, on all days alike, 
the faithful stood during the chant of psalms, hymns, 
and canticles, and more particularly during the solemn 
Eucharistic or Thanksgiving prayer (our Preface) pre- 
liminary to the Consecration in the Divine Mysteries. 
The diaconal invitation (Zr@pev xadGs, x. 7. A; Spi; 
Arab. Urthi; Armen. Orthi) is frequent at this point 
of the liturgy. Nor have we any grounds for believing, 
against the tradition of the Roman Church, that dur- 
ing the Canon of the Mass the faithful knelt on week- 
days, and stood only on Sundays and in paschal time. 
It is far more likely that the kneeling was limited to 
Lent and other seasons of penance. What precisely 
were the prayers which the Fathers of Nica had in 
view when insisting on the distinction of days is not 
at once evident. In our time the decree is observed 
to the letter in regard to the Salve Regina or other 
antiphon to Our Lady with which the Divine Office is 
concluded, and also in the recitation of the Angelus. 
But both these devotions are of comparatively recent 
origin. The term prayer (edx7) used at Nicea, has in 
this connection always been taken in its strict signifi- 
cation as meaning supplication (Probst, Drei ersten 
Jahrhund., I, art. 2, ch. xlix). The diaconal litany, 
general in the East, in which all conditions of men are 
prayed for, preparatory to the offering of the Holy 
Sacrifice, comes under this head. And in fact in the 
Clementine Liturgy (Brightman, 9; Funk, Didascalia, 
489) there is a rubric enjoining that the deacon, before 
beginning the litany, invite all to kneel down, and ter- 
minate by bidding all to rise up again. It remains 
however unexplained why the exception for Sundays 
and paschal time is not expressly recalled. In the 
Western or Roman Rite, traces of a distinction of days 
still exist. For instance at the end of the Complin of 
Holy Saturday there is the rubric: “ Et non flectuntur 
genua toto tempore Paschali”, which is the Nicene 
rule to the letter. The decree has likewise (though 
slightly varied in wording) been incorporated into the 
canon law of the Church (Dist. iii, De consecrat., c. x). 
It may be added that, both in the East and in the 
West, certain extensions of the exemption from the 
penitential practice of kneeling appear to have been 
gradually insisted upon. “The 29th Arabic Canon of 
Nicwa extends the rule of not kneeling, but only bend- 
ing forward, to all great festivals of Our Lord” (Bright, 
Canons of Nicwa, 86). Consult Mansi, xiv, 89, for a 
similar modification made by the Third Council of 
Tours, A.D. 813. See also the ec. Quoniam (II Decretal., 
bk. 9, ce. 2) cited above. 

To fix with some precision the import of the Nicene 
canon, as it was understood and reduced to practice by 
the ancients, the supplications, to which the name 
“bidding prayers’ has sometimes been given, merit 
careful notice. They are the Western analogues of 
the Eastern diaconal litanies, and recur with great fre- 
quency in the old Gallican and Mozarabic uses. In 
their full form they seem peculiar to the Roman Rite. 
The officiating bishop or priest invites the faithful 
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present, who are supposed to be standing, to pray for 
some intention which he specifies. Thereupon, the 
deacon in attendance subjoins: “Flectamus genua” 
(Let us kneel down). He is obeyed. Anciently a 
pause more or less long, spent by each one in private 
and silent prayer, ensued. This ended at a sign given 
by the celebrant, or for him by some inferior minister, 
who, turning to the people with the word “levate”’, 
bade them stand up again. They having done so, the 
celebrant summed up, as it were, or collected their 
silent petitions in a short prayer, hence called a collect. 
“Cum is qui orationem collecturus est e terra surrexe- 
rit, omnes pariter surgunt” (Cassian, Instit., II, vii). 
The stress put in the early Church upon the due per- 
formance of this ceremonial explains why, before 
receiving baptism, a catechumen was required to 
rehearse it publicly. He is standing before the bishop 
who addresses him: “Ora, electe, flecte genua, et dic 
Paternoster”. Thisis the “Oremus, flectamus genua”’ 
of the liturgy. The direction to say the Lord’s Prayer 
in preference to any other, or at least previously to 
any other, is very natural. A glance at the Roman 
liturgical books will show what other preces were 
usually added—Kyrie eleison (repeated several times) 
and certain Psalm verses concluding, as a rule, with 
“Domine exaudi orationem meam. Et clamor meus 
ad te veniat” (Ps., ci, 1). Then the catechumen is 
told: “Leva, comple orationem tuam, et dic Amen”. 
The words of the prayer in which the officiating priest 
will collect his supplications and those of the rest of the 
faithful are omitted, as it is only the catechumen’s 
part in the common prayer which is being dealt with. 
The catechumen rises and says “Amen”. This is 
gone through three times and the catechumen having 
shown that he has learned how to comport himself 
during the “oratio fidelium” of the liturgy in which 
he will henceforth take part, the baptismal ceremony 
is proceeded with (See Roman Ritual, De Baptismo 
Adultorum; and Van der Stappen, IV, Q. exvii). 

Of silent kneeling prayer the characteristic example 
is the group of prayers for all conditions of men in our 
Good Friday liturgy. They have retained the name 
“Orationes solemnes” (usual prayers) because, in 
primitive ages, gone through in every public Mass. 
They are the Latin “Oratio Fidelium”’, and their place 
in the daily liturgy is still marked by the “Oremus” 
invitation at the Offertory (Duchesne, Origines du 
culte chrétien, ch. vi, art. 5). The same form of 
prayer obtains at ordinations and in some few other 
rites. But it has long since been shorn of its most 
striking feature. The faithful are indeed bidden to 
kneel down; but straightway follows the order to stand 
up again, the impressive pause being suppressed. 
Again, nowadays, the object of the prayer is mostly 
no longer announced. The single word “Oremus” 
uttered by the celebrant is followed immediately by 
“Flectamus genua”’, with its momentary genuflexion, 
“Levate’’, and the collect (see, in the Roman Missal, 
the ember-day Masses, etc.). The learned Bishop 
Van der Stappen (Sacra Liturg., II, Q. lxv) is of 
opinion that anciently on all days alike, there was a 
pause for silent prayer after every “Oremus” intro- 
ducing a collect; and that on Sundays and other non- 
penitential days this same silent prayer was made by 
all standing and with hands raised to Heaven. The 
invitation Flectamus genua merely reminded the faith- 
ful that the day was one of those on which, by the 
custom of the Church, they had to pray kneeling. The 
rubries for the Pentecost ember-days which occur in 
paschal time, and that prefixed to the last collect in 
the blessing of candles on the feast of the Purification, 
strengthen this view. Another instance of kneeling 
a ‘(probably replaced by one said standing, on 

undays and in paschal time) is that of the benedic- 
tions or short collects which, in early ages, it was usual 
to add after the recitation of each psalm, in public, and 
often in private, worship. The short prayers called 
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“absolutions” in the Office of Matins are a survival 
of this discipline. (For a complete set of these prayers 
see Mozarabic Breviary in P.L., LXXXY). ese 
collects were said kneeling, or at least were preceded 
by a brief prayer gone through in that attitude. They 
are probably the “ genuflectiones”, the multiplicity of 
which in the daily life of some of the earlier saints 
astonishes us (see for instance the Life of St. Patrick 
in the Roman Breviary, 17 March). The kneeling 
posture is that at present enjoined for the receiving of 
the sacraments, or at least confirmation, Holy Eu- 
charist, penance and Holy orders. Certain exceptions, 
however, seem to show that this was not always the 
case. Thus, the supreme pontiff, when solemnly 
celebrating, receives Holy Communion in both kinds, 
seated; and, remaining seated, administers it to his 
deacons who are standing. In like manner, should a 
cardinal who is only a priest or deacon be elected pope; 
he is ordained priest (if he has not yet taken the step) 
and consecrated bishop, while sitting on his faldstool 
before the altar. It seems reasonable to suppose that 
at the Last Supper the Apostles were seated round the 
table when Christ gave them His sacred Body and 
Blood. That, in the early Church, the faithful stood 
when receiving into their hands the consecrated 
particle can hardly be questioned. Cardinal Bona 
indeed (Rer. Liturg., II, xvii, 8) hesitates somewhat 
as to Roman usage; but declares that in regard to the 
East there can be no doubt whatever. He inclines 
moreover to the view that at the outset the same 
practice obtained in the West (cf. Bingham, XVI, v). 
St. Dionysius of Alexandria, writing to one of the 
popes of his time, speaks emphatically of “one who 
has stood by the table and has extended his hand to 
receive the Holy Food” (Euseb., Hist. Ecel., VII, ix). 
The custom of placing the Sacred Particle in the 
mouth, rather than in the hand of the communicant, 
dates in Rome from the sixth, and in Gaul from the 
ninth century (Van der Stappen, IV, 227; cf. St. Greg., 
Dial., I, III, c. iii). The change of attitude in the 
communicant may perhaps have come about nearly 
simultaneously with this. Greater reverence was 
being insisted upon; and if it be true that in some 
places each communicant mounted the altar-steps, 
and took for himself a portion of the consecrated 
Eucharist (Clem. Alex., Strom., I, i) some reform was 
sorely needed. 

II. A Gusturn or Reverence.—This is peculiar 
to the Roman Rite, and consists in the momentary 
bending of one or both knees so as to touch the earth. 
Genuflecting, understood in this sense, has now al- 
most everywhere in the Western Church been sub- 
stituted for the profound bowing down of head and 
body that formerly obtained, and that is still main- 
tained in the East as the supreme act of liturgical 
reverence. Itis laid down by modern authorities that 
a genuflexion includes every sort of inclination, so that 
any bowing while kneeling is, as a rule, superfluous 
(Martinucci, Man. Sacr. Cerem., I, i, nn. 5 and 6). 
There are certain exceptions, however, to this rule, in 
the liturgical cultus.of the Blessed Sacrament. The 
practice of genuflecting has no claim to antiquity of 
origin. It appears to have been introduced and 
gradually to have spread in the West during the later 
Middle Ages, and scarcely to have been generally 
looked upon as obligatory before the end of the fif- 
teenth century. The older Roman Missals make no 
mention of it. Father Thurston gives a.p. 1502 as the 
date of the formal and semi-official recognition of 
these genuflexions. Even after it became usual to 
raise the consecrated Host and Chalice for the adora- 
tion of the Faithful after the Consecration, it was long 
before the priest’s preceding and following genu- 


flexions were insisted upon (see Thurston in “The ~ 


Month”, Oct., 1897). The genuflexions now indi- 
cated at such words as “Et incarnatus est’, “Et 
Verbum caro factum est’’, and the like, are likewise 
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of comparatively recent introduction, though in some 
cases they replace a prostration that was usual, in 
ancient times, when the same sacred words were 
solemnly uttered (see, for instance, in regard to the 
“Et incarnatus’’, the curious passage in the work of 
Radulphus Tongrensis (De can. observ.). The Car- 
thusian custom of bending the knee, yet so as not to 
touch the ground, is curious; and has interest from 
the historical point of view as testifying to the reluc- 
tance formerly felt by many to the modern practice of 

enuflecting. See also the Decree of the S. Cong. of 
Rites (n. 3402) of 7 July, 1876, insisting that women 
as well as men must genuflect before the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. The simple bending of the knee, unlike pros- 
tration, cannot be traced to sources outside Christian 
worship. Thus, the pagan and classical gesture of 
adoration consisted in the standing before the being 


’ or thing to be worshipped, in putting the right hand 


to the mouth (ad ora), and in turning the body to the 
right. The act of falling down, or prostration, was 
introduced in Rome when the Cesars brought from 
the East the Oriental custom of worshipping the em- 
perors in this manner as gods. “Caium Cesarem 
adorari ut deum constituit cum reversus ex Syria non 
aliter adire ausus esset quam capite velato circum- 
vertensque se, deinde procumbens” (Suet., Vit., ii). 
The liturgical rules for genuflecting are now very defi- 
nite. (1) All genuflect (bending both knees) when 
adoring the Blessed Sacrament unveiled, as at Ex- 
positions. (2) All genuflect (bending the right knee 
only) when doing reverence to the Blessed Sacrament, 
enclosed in the Tabernacle, or lying upon the corporal 
during the Mass. _Mass-servers are not to genuflect, 
save when the Blessed Sacrament is at the altar 
where Mass is being said (cf. Wapelhorst, infra). The 
same honour is paid to a relic of the True Cross when 
exposed for public veneration. (3) The clergy in lit- 
urgical functions genuflect on one knee to the cross 
over the high altar, and likewise in passing before the 
bishop of the diocese when he presides at a ceremony. 
From these genuflexions, however, an officiating 
ied as also all prelates, canons, etc., are dispensed, 
owing of the head and shoulders being substituted 
for the genuflexion. (4) On Good Friday, after the 
ceremony of the Adoration of the Cross, and until Holy 
Saturday, all, clergy and laity alike, genuflect in pass- 
ing before the unveiled cross upon the high altar. 
Herewe, Hist. des Conciles, I (Paris, 1907), 618; Bona, Re- 
rum Liturgicarum libri duo; MarTENE, De Antiquts Ecclesie 
Ritibus (Rouen, 1700-02); VAN pER SrappEn, Sacra Liturgia 
(Mechlin, 1904); Mrrari, Commentar. in Gavantum, I, bk. XV, 
etc.); THuRSTON in The Month (Oct., 1897); Ephemerides Litur- 
gice, II, 583; XVI, 82; XIX, 16; BrineHam, Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities, XIII, viii, sect. 3 (London, 1875); Hoox, Church 
Dictionary, 424 sqq. (ed. 1859); ScupamMorRE in Dict. Christ. 
Antiq., 8. v. (London, 1893); Rippie, Christian Antiquities, 
1V, i, 4; Warren, Ante-Nicene Church, ch. ii, 17 (London, 
1897); Lncterce, Man. d’Archéol. Chrét. (Paris, 1907); WaAprEL- 
Horst, Comp. sac. liturg. (New York, 1904); Baltimore Cere- 
monial. F. THomas Brrex. 


Geoffrey of Clairvaux, a disciple of St. Bernard, 
was b. between the years 1115 and 1120, at Auxerre; 
d. some time after the year 1188, probably at the abbey 
of Haute Combe, Savoy. At an early age he entered 
the ranks of the clergy, and followed for some time the 
course of lectures given by Abelard. In 1140 St. Ber- 
nard of Clairvaux came to Paris, and before the as- 
sembled scholars preached a sermon “ De conversione 
ad clericos”’ (P. L., CLX XXII, 832 sqq.), in which he 
dwelt on the vanities of a life in the world, on the ne- 
cessity of a sincere conversion, and on the peace to be 
found in the monastic profession. Geoffrey was so 
struck by this forcible discourse that, with several 
others, he followed St. Bernard and joined the monas- 
tic community of Clairvaux. Soon he won the special 
confidence of the saintly abbot, became his notarius, 
or secretary, and his permanent companion. In 1145 
he accompanied him to Toulouse and other cities of 
Southern France, where the saint preached against 
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the Manichean or Albigensian heresy of a certain 
Henry and his partisans. During the years 1146-47 
he travelled with St. Bernard through France and 
Germany, where the saint aroused the people for a 
crusade to the Holy Land. At the council held at 
Reims in 1148 he took an active part in the discussion 
concerning the errors of Gilbert de la Porrée. In 1159 
he was made abbot of the monastery of Igny in the 
Diocese of Reims, and in 1162 he became the fourth 
Abbot of Clairvaux. Owing to difficulties with the 
monks, he was forced to resign in 1165; but in 1170 he 
was appointed to the abbey of Fossa Nuova in the dio- 
cese of Terracina, Italy, and in 1176 to that of Haute 
Combe, Savoy. In the political events of the time he 
had only a small share; thus, in 1167 and 1168, he 
took part in the negotiations tending towards the 
reconciliation of Alexander III (1159-81) with the 
Emperor Frederic Barbarossa (1152-90) and King 
Henry II of England (1154-89). 

Most of the literary activity of Geoffrey has refer- 
ence to the life and work of St. Bernard. Thus, while 
still notarius of the saint, he collected the letters of his 
abbot, variously estimated at 243 or 310 (P. L., 
CLXXXII, 67 sqq.). He was the chief author of a 
life of St. Bernard in five books, furnishing materials 
for the first two books, revising them, and adding three 
of his own (P. L., CLXXXV, 225 sqq.). He also 
wrote fragments of a life of St. Bernard, probably used 
in the first books of the complete life (P. L., CLXXXV, 
523 sqq.); an account of the saint’s journey to Tou- 
louse, in a letter to his teacher Archenfredus (P. L., 
CLXXXV, 410 sqq.); an account of the saint’s jour- 
ney through Germany, the third part of the sixth book 
of St. Bernard’s life in P. L., CLXXXV, 395 sqq. 
(this description and the parts in the life of St. Ber- 
nard relating to Germany were edited also by Waitz, 
in Mon. Germ. Hist.: Seript., XX VI, 109-20, 133-37) ; a 
panegyric delivered in 1163 on the anniversary of St. 
Bernard’s death (in P. L., CLXXXV, 573 sqq.); 
“Declamationes de colloquio Simonis cum Jesu”’ (in 
P. L., CLXXXIV, 437 sqq.), an ascetical work com- 
piled from the sermons of St. Bernard; “ Libellus 
contra capitula Gilberti Pictaviensis Episcopi’’ (in 
P. L., CLXXXYV, 595 sqq.), a refutation of the errors 
of Gilbert de la Porrée; a letter to Albinus, Cardinal 
Bishop of Albano, on the same subject (in P. L., 
CLXXXYV, 587 sqq.); a life of St. Peter, Archbishop 
of Tarentaise (1175), published in Acta Sanctorum 
Boll., May, II, 330 sqq.; a letter to the above-named 
Cardinal of Albano, as to whether the water added to 
the wine in the chalice is changed into the blood of 
Our Lord (Baronius, Ann. Eccl., ad an. 1188, n. 27); 
sermons and commentaries on books of Scripture, 
partly in print and partly manuscript. 

Hirrer, Der hl. Bernard von Clairvaux (Minster, 1886); 
VacanparD, Vie de St. Bernard, I (3rd ed., Paris, 1902); 
Srreser in Kirchenlez.,s. vy. Gottfried von Clairvauxz; DrutscH 
in Realencyklopidie, s. v. Gottfried von Clairvauz. 
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Geoffrey of Dunstable, also known as Gror- 
FREY OF GorHAM, Abbot of St. Alban’s, d. at St. Al- 
ban’s, 26 Feb., 1146. He was a scholar from the 
province of Maine, then annexed to the Dukedom 
of Normandy, who was invited by Richard, Abbot 
of St. Alban’s, to become master of the abbey 
school. On his arrival, he found that owing to his 
long delay another had been appointed, whereupon he 
opened a school at Dunstable. Having borrowed 
some copes from St. Alban’s Abbey for a miracle play 
to be acted by his scholars, he had the misfortune to 
lose his house and all its contents by fire on the evening 
after the performance. To make up to God and the 
saint for the loss of the copes, he determined to become 
a monk of St. Alban’s Abbey. Here he rose to be 
prior, and finally was elected abbot on the death of 
Richard, in 1119. He ruled firmly for twenty-six 
years, and the abbey prospered under his wise admin- 
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istration. He added to the buildings a guest hall and 
an infirmary with chapel attached, and spent large 
sums on a new shrine to which he translated the body 
of St. Alban, 2 Aug., 1129. Geoffrey endowed the 
nunnery at Sopwell, and founded another at Markyate, 
in Bedfordshire, for his friend and counsellor, Christina 
the recluse. He also opened a leper hospital near St. 
Alban’s. Finally, he succeeded in saving the abbey 
when it was threatened with destruction during the 
Civil War in the reign of Stephen. 

Gesta Abbatum S. Albani in Rolls Series, I, 72-105 (London, 
1867); Wricut, Biog. Brit. Lit. (London, 1844), II, 109; Hunr 


in Dict. Nat. Biog. (London, 1890), s. v. Geoffrey of Gorham, 
with references to medieval sources. 
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Geoffrey of Monmouth (Gaurripus ARTURUS, 
GaLrripus MoNEMUTENSIS, GALFFRAI or GRUFFYD 
AB ArTHUR), Bishop of St. Asaph and chronicler; b. at 
Monmouth about 1100; d. at Llandaff, 1154. He was 
the son of Arthur, a priest, and was educated by his 
uncle Uchtryd, afterwards Bishop of Llandaff. It has 
been surmised that he became a Benedictine monk, but 
this is uncertain. At Oxford he met Walter the Arch- 
deacon, who suggested to him the idea of his great 
work, “Historia Regum Britannie’’. About 1140 he 
accompanied Uchtryd to Llandaff, where he became 
archdeacon of St. Teilo’s, and opened schools in which 
many clerics and chieftains were educated. The “ His- 
toria’”’ had appeared before 1139, but Geoffrey con- 
tinued to work at it, and in 1147 he completed it in its 
final form. In 1151-2 he was elected Bishop of St. 
Asaph and was consecrated at Lambeth by Theobald, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, on 24 Feb., having been 
ordained priest a week before; but he died without 
having entered his diocese. Geoffrey’s “ History’’ has 
been one of the great influences in English literature, 
making itself especially felt in the national romance 
from Layamon to Tennyson. Shakespeare, Milton, 
Dryden, Pope, and Wordsworth have all used his 
legends, while many of the earlier chroniclers followed 
him as an historian. But the twelve books of his 
“History’’, recounting how Brut, great-grandson of 
‘E£neas, founded the kingdom, and narrating the ad- 
ventures of subsequent kings, are in truth not history 
at all but the beginning of English story-telling. 
Among his legends is that of King Arthur, which be- 
came the most famous of the great cycles of romance 
so popular in the Middle Ages. Geoffrey’s legend 
having received a new form from Sir Thomas Malory 
in the fifteenth century has again been given fresh life 
by Tennyson in the “Idylls of the King’”’. Geoffrey 
claimed that his work was founded on a “ most ancient 
book’’—probably a collection of British legends no 
longer extant. Geoffrey also wrote a Latin version of 
the Cymriec “Prophecies of Merlin’’ and a life of Mer- 
lin is attributed to him. His stories exercised a wide 
influence in Germany, France, and Italy, while in 
England they furthered the unification of the English 
people by spreading belief in a common origin of 
Briton, Saxon, and Norman. The “Historia Brit- 
onum’’ was first printed at Paris, 1508; the latest 
editions being those of Giles (London, 1844) and 
Schulz (Halle, 1854). 

Wricut, Biographia Brit. Lit., Anglo-Norman period (Lon- 
don, 1846), 148-50; Ip», Literary History of Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth’s History of the Britons in Archeologia, XXXII (1847), 
335-49; Harpy, Descriptive Catalogue, giving list of MSS. 
(1862-71); Warp, Catalogue of Romances in the MSS. Depart- 
ment Brit. Museum (1883); Zimmer, Zeitschr. neufranzis. 
Sprache und Lit. (1890), XII, i, 231-256; TeppErR in Dict. Nat. 

tog., 8. v.; DucuEsne, L’ Historia Britonum in Revue Celtique, 
XVII (1896), 1-5; Curvauier, Bio-Bibl, (Paris, 1905), p. 1707. 
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Geoffrey of Vendéme, (Gorrripus ABBAS VIN- 
DOCINENSIS), cardinal, b. in the second half of the 
eleventh century of a noble family, at Angers, France; 
d. there, 26 March, 1132. At an early age he entered 
the Benedictine community of the Blessed Trinity at 
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Vendéme in the diocese of Chartres; and in 1093, while 
still very young and only a deacon, was chosen abbot 
of the community. During all his lifetime he showed 
a great attachment to the Holy See. Thus,in 1094, he 
went to Rome in order to help Pope Urban II (1088- 
99) to take possession of the Lateran still held by the 
faction of the antipope Clement III (1080-1100); the 
money which he offered to the custodian brought 
about the surrender. In compensation he was created 
a cardinal-priest by Urban II, with the titular church 
of St. Prisca on the Aventine. No less than twelve 
times did he make the journey to Italy in the interest 
of the Church of Rome during the pontificates of Urban 
II, Paschal II (1099-1118), and Callistus II (1119-24) ; 
and on three different occasions he was made a cap- 
tive. In 1096 and 1107 he extended the hospitality of 
his monastery to Popes Urban and Paschal. He took 
part in the councils held at Clermont, in 1095, by Pope 
Urban; at Saintes, in 1096, by the Apostolic Legate 
Amatus of Bordeaux; and at Reims, in 1131, by Inno- 
cent II (1130-43). He also strenuously defended the 
ecclesiastical principles in the question of investitures, 
which he qualified in several small tracts as heresy and 
simony ; he wrote in the same spirit to Pope Paschal IT 
when the latter made concessions (1111) to Emperor 
Henry V (1106-25). Finally, he always defended 
firmly the prerogatives, the rights, and the property 
of his abbey at Vendéme against the encroachments of 
either bishops or secular princes. Geoffrey was one of 
the distinguished men of his age, and was in corres- 
pondence with many eminent personalities of that 
time. His writings consist of a number of letters; of 
a series of tracts on the investitures of ecclesiastics by 
laymen, on the Sacraments of the Holy Eucharist, 
Baptism, Confirmation, and Extreme Unction, on as- 
cetic and pastoral subjects; hymns to the Blessed 
Virgin and St. Mary Magdalene; sermons on the feasts 
of Our Lord, the Blessed Virgin, Mary Magdalene, and 
St. Benedict. 

The best edition of his works is that of Sirmond 
(Paris, 1610), reprinted in P. L., CLVII. The tracts 
on the investitures are found also in “Mon. Germ. 
Hist.: Libelli de Lite’’, II, 680 sqq. 

Compain, Etude sur Geoffroi de Vendéme (Paris, 1891); Notitia 
historica litteraria in P. L., II, 9 sqq.; Sackurin Mon. 
Germ. Hist.: Lib. de Lite, I1, 676 sqq.; Ip—EM in Neues Archiv, 
XVII (1892), 329 sqq.; XVIII (1893), 666 sqq.; Mrrsr in 
Realencykl, fiir prot. Theol., 8. v. Gottfried von Vendéme; CuE- 
VALIER, Bio-Bibl., s. v. Geoffroy d’ Angers. 
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Geography, Brsti1caL.— With the exception of the 
didactic literature, there is no book in the Bible which, 
toa greater or less extent, does not contain mention of, 
or allusions to, the geography and topography of the 
Holy Land. In early times, when the perusal of 
the Sacred Books was confined within the limits of the 
country in which they had come to light, there was 
little need of any special attention to geographical 
details. Palestine has a small area, and every one of 
its inhabitants was acquainted with almost every by- 
corner and nook in it. Not so, however, the outside 
reader—the Jew of the Diaspora, for instance. But 
little did he care, in many cases, for such trifles as 
topographical niceties; God’s message was all he 
was looking for in Holy Writ; as to those who longed 
for a fuller knowledge of the land of their forefathers, 
an occasional pilgrimage thither, at a time when local 
traditions were still alive, afforded ample opportunities. 
After a.p. 70, Jewish pilgrims ceased to flock to Pales- 
tine; on the other hand, zealous Christians, whilst at 
times casting a glance towards the land whence the 
light of the Gospel had come, would rather “‘stretch 
forth themselves to the things that are before’’, and 
direct their conquering steps to new shores. It thus 
happened that when the Church obtained her long- 
delayed freedom from the throes of persecution, and 
her scholars turned their minds to a searching study of 
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the Bible, they realized that much of the book would 
remain sealed to them unless they were acquainted 
with the Holy Land. To this deeply-felt need Bibli- 
cal geography, as a help to the study of the Scriptures, 
owes its birth (cf. St. Aug., De Doctr. Chr., II, xvi, 24; 
Cassiod., Deinstitut. div. litt., xxv; St. Jer., Ad Domn. 
et Rogat. in I Paralip., Pref.). Its necessity has 
never since been questioned, and its growth has kept 
abreast of the strivings after a better knowledge of 
the literal and historical sense of the Scriptures. The 
study of Biblical geography is pursued more than ever 
in our time, and it may not be amiss to mention here 
the principal sources and means at its disposal. 

First of all, of course, stands the Bible, some parts of 
which, however, must be singled out, owing to their 
importance from the present point of view. The 
ethnographical list in Gen., x, is a valuable contri- 
bution to the knowledge of the old general geography 
of the East, and its importance can scarcely be over- 
estimated. The catalogues of stations of the Hebrew 
people in their journeyings from Egypt to the bank 
of the Jordan supply us with ample information con- 
cerning the topography of the Sinaitic\Peninsula, the 
southern and eastern borders of the Dead Sea. In the 
Book of Josue is to be found a well-nigh complete sur- 
vey of Palestine (especially of Southern Palestine) 
and the territory allotted to Juda in particular. Later 
books add little to the wealth of topographical details 
given there, but rather give a casual glimpse of an 
ever-growing acquaintance with places abroad—in 
Egypt, Assyria, and Babylonia. The centuries fol- 
lowing the Exile were for the adventurous Israel- 
ites a period of expansion. Colonies of thrifty mer- 
chants multiplied wonderfully East and West, above 
all throughout the Greek and Roman world, and 
Palestinian folks had to train their ears to many new, 
“barbarous” names of places where their kinsmen had 
settled. The Church at Jerusalem, therefore, was well 
prepared to listen with interest to the accounts of 
Barnabas’s and Paul’s missions abroad (Acts, xv, 12; 
Bex, 19). 

While the authors of the English Authorized Ver- 
sion (A.V.) have made efforts to preserve proper 
names in their old Hebrew mould, our Douay Version 
(D.V.) adheres, as a rule, to the Latin transliteration. 
This imperfection is, however, by no means to be com- 
pared with that which arises from the astounding 
transcriptions of the Codex Vaticanus from which the 
Greek textus receptus was printed. To cite at random 
a few instances, Bahurim has become Bapaxlu; Deb- 
baseth, Heb. Dabbasheth, Ba:@dpaBa; Eglon, ‘Odo\XAdu or 
Ai\éu; Gethremmon, ‘Ie8a6d, etc., not to speak of the 
frequent confusion of the sounds d and r or of the 
proper names wrongly translated, as ‘Hn Shemesh by 
q Tn} Tod HAlov, etc. Thanks to a systematic correc- 
tion of the whole text, such divergences are not to be 
foundin the Codex Alexandrinus. Biblicalinformation 
is in a good many instances paralleled, and not unfre- 
quently supplemented, by the indications gathered 
from the documents unearthed in Egypt and Assyria. 
No fewer than 119 towns of Palestine are mentioned in 
the lists of Thothmes III (about 1600 B.c.); the names 
of some 70 Canaanite cities occurin the famous Tell-el- 
Amarna letters(about 1450 B.c.);on the walls of Karnak 
the boastful records of the conquests of Sheshonk I 
(Sesac) exhibit alist of 156 names of places, allin Central 
and Southern Palestine (935 B.c.); the inscriptions of 
the Assyrian kings Tukalti Pal-Esarra III (Teglath- 

halasar, 745-27), Sarru-kinu (Sargon, 722-05), and 
Siakhi-orba (Sennacherib, 705-681) add a few new 
names. From the comparison of all these lists, it 
appears that some hundred of the Palestinian cities 
mentioned in the Bible are also recorded in documents 
tanging from the sixteenth to the eighth centuries B.c. 
“The immovable East” still preserves under the 
resent Arabic garb a goodly proportion (three- 
ourths, according to Col. C. R. Conder) of the old 
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geographical vocables of the Bible; in most instances 
the name still cleaves either to the modern city which 
has supplanted the old one (e.g. Beit-Lahm for Bethle- 
hem), or to the ruins of the latter (e.g. Khirbet‘ Almith), 
or thé site it occupied (e.g. Tell Jezer for Jazer; Tell 
Ta‘annak for Taanach) ; sometimes it has shifted to the 
neighbouring dale, spring, well, or hill (as Wddy Yabis). 
The history of the Palestinian cities and of the changes 
which some local names have undergone in the in- 
tervening centuries is traced, and the identification 
helped, by the information supplied by geographers, 
historians, and travellers. In this regard, parts of 
the works of classical geographers, such as Strabo and 
Ptolemy, are consulted with profit; but they cannot 
compete with Eusebius’s ‘‘Onomasticon’’, the worth 
of which was already recognized by St. Jerome, any 
more than the Peutinger Table, however useful, can 
rival the Madaba Mosaic Map (dating probably from 
Justinian’s time) discovered in the autumn of 1897. 
The “ Peregrinatio Silvie’’ (whatever the true name of 
the authoress), the descriptions of the Bordeaux pil- 
grim, the accounts of those whom the piety of the 
Middle Ages brought to the Holy Land, the histories 
of the Crusades and of the Latin Kingdom of Jeru- 
salem, and, lastly, the Arab geographers afford valu- 
able material to the student of Biblical geography. 

The topography, as well as the history, of Palestine 
is a favourite study of the present day. Governments 
commission to the East diplomatic agents who are 
masters of archeology; schools have been founded at 
Jerusalem and elsewhere to enable Biblical students, 
as St. Jerome recommended (in lib. Paralip., Pref.), 
to acquire a personal acquaintance with the sites and 
the natural conditions of the country; and all—diplo- 
mats, scholars, masters, and students—scour the land, 
survey it, search its innermost recesses, copy inscrip- 
tions, make excavations, sift on the spot the evidences 
furnished by the Bible and all available authorities. 
The results of their labours are published in periodi- 
cals founded for that particular purpose (such as the 
“Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement’, 
the ‘‘ Zeitschrift”, and the “Mittheilungen und Nach- 
richten des deutschen Palistina-Vereins”’, the ‘ Palis- 
tinajahrbuch’’) or appear as important contributions 
in reviews of a wider scope (like the ‘‘ Revue Biblique’’, 
the ‘‘Mélanges d’Archéologie orientale” or the ‘‘ Ameri- 
ean Journal of Archeology”). In the bibliography 
given at the end of this article the reader will find a 
list of the works of scholars who, especially in the last 
fifty years, have earned fame in the field of Biblical 
geography, and a right to the gratitude of all students 
of Sacred Scripture. 

The name Palestine, first used to designate the 
territory of the Philistines, was, after the Roman 
period, gradually extended to the whole southern 
portion of Syria. It applies to the country stretching 
from the Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon to the Sinaitic 
Desert, and from the Mediterranean to the Arabian 
Desert. Politically, the limits varied in the course of 
Biblical times. The old Land of Canaan was relatively 
small: it included the region west of the Jordan be- 
tween a line running from the foot of the Hermon 
Range to Sidon, and another line from the southern 
end of the Dead Sea to Gaza. David’s and Solomon’s 
possessions were considerably larger; they probably 
extended north-eastward to the Syrian, and eastward 
to the Arabian Desert. Two classical expressions 
occur frequently in the Bible to designate the whole 
length of the land in historical times: “from the 
entrance of Emath [i.e., probably, the Merj Ayin] 
to the river of Egypt [Wady el-Arish]’’, or ‘‘to the Sea 
of the Wilderness [Dead Sea]’’ and “from Dan to 
Bersabee’’. This represents, in the estimate of St. 
Jerome, about 160 Roman miles (141 Engl. m.). As 
to the breadth of the country, the same Father de- 
clared himself ashamed to state it, lest heathens might 
take occasion from his assertions to blaspheme (Ep. 
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ad Dardan., 129). According to the measurements of 
the English surveyors, the area of the Holy Land is 
about 9700 square miles, a trifle over that of the State 
of Vermont. ‘These figures are humble indeed com- 
pared to those found in the Talmud, where (Talm. 
Babyl., ‘‘Sotah,” 49») Palestine is given an area of 
2,250,000 Roman square miles—more than half the 
area of the United States. 

The Land of Israel is a “land of hills and plains”’ 
(Deut., xi, 11). To the north, two great ranges of 
mountains, the Lebanon and the Anti-Lebanon, or 
Hermon, separated by the deep valley of Coelesyria 
(El-BeqA‘a), raise their summits to a height of 9000 or 
10,000 feet. The Lebanon was never within the bor- 
ders of Israel; it remained the possession of the Pheeni- 
cians and of their Syrian successors; but the Hebrews 
liked to speak about its majestic grandeur, its slopes 
covered with oaks, firs, and cedars, its peaks capped 
with nearly perennial snow. Glistening closer on the 
northern frontier, Mt. Hermon—Sirion of the Sido- 
nians, Sanir of the Amorrhites, Jebel esh-Sheikh—was 
perhaps more familiar. On both sides of the Jordan 
the mountains of Palestine prolong these. two ranges. 
West of the upper course of the river, the mountains 
of Galilee gradually decrease towards the plain of 
Esdrelon which alone divides the highland. Only a 
few hills, among which Thabor (A.V. Tabor; J. ef- 
Tér), Moreh (Nebi-Dahi, “Little Hermon’’), and the 
heights of Gelboe (A.V. Gilboa; J. Fuqi‘a), bordering 
the plain to the east, connect the lesser ranges of Gali- 
lee with the mountains of Ephraim. The country 
then rises steadily, studded with rounded hills— 
among them Ebal and Garizim (A.V. Gerizim)—riven 
east and west by torrents, and is continued in the 
“Mountains of Juda”’ (3000 ft.), to decrease farther 
south (Bersabee, 700 ft.) and be connected through 
the “Mountains of Seir”’ (Jebel Madera, J. Magra, J. 
‘Araif) and the J. et-Tih, with the first approaches of 
Sinai. The mountains of Ephraim and those of Juda 
decline gradually towards the Mediterranean Sea, the 
last western hillocks bordering on the rich plain of 
Saron (A.V. Sharon), south of Mount Carmel, and on 
the Sephelah (A.V. Shephelah). As the Jordan Val- 
ley sinks while the plateau rises, the eastern ravines 
are the deeper (the Cedron falls 4000 ft. between Jeru- 
salem and the Dead Sea), and west of the Dead Sea, the 
wilderness of Juda becomes a labyrinth of rugged and 
precipitous gorges, the favourite haunt of outlaws at 
all times (cf. I Sam., D.V.I Kings, xxii, xxiii, xxiv), 
the last stronghold of Jewish independence (Masada, 
April, 4.p. 73), and the time-honoured retreat of the 
Essenes and of the early Christian hermits. 

East of the Jordan, the Hermon range is’ prolonged 
by the “mountains of Basan’’[A.V. Bashan] (Jélan), 
to the north of the Yarmtk (Sheri‘at el-Menadhireh), 
the “mountains of Galaad’’ [A.V. Gilead] from the 
Yarmik to the Arnon (J. ‘Ajlén and J. Jil'ad), north 
and south respectively to the Jaboc, or Wady Zerkd, 
the Abarim Mountains, and the highlands of Moab, 
east of the Dead Sea; farther south this orographic 
system is continued by the ranges east of the ‘Araba 
(Jebd, J. esh-Sherd), the J. Tduran and the mountains 
of Western Arabia (Hedjaz, etc.). Tumbling down 
abruptly towards the Jordan and the Dead Sea, the 
mountains of Basan, of Galaad, and of Moab buttress 
the plateaux of the desert, where from time immemo- 
rial the nomad tribes of Bedouin have roamed. Only 
east of the watershed of the Yarmtk, some fifty miles 
from the Jordan, does the plateau rise to an altitude 
of 3500 feet in the volcanic region of the Hauran, 
where some peaks tower to a height of over 5000 feet, 
and north-east of which stretches, 25 miles long and 20 
miles wide, and with the average depth of 500 feet, the 
broken.sea of lava of the Trachon (Lejah). With the 
exception of the Trachon, and the mountains of 
Hauran—which lie beyond the limits of classical 
Palestine—and of a small volcanic section in the 
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north-east, which lies between Mount Hermon and the 
river Yarmik, and extends westwards to Mount Tha- 
bor, the surface rock of Palestine is a soft limestone 
containing many fossils; it is hollowed by numberless 
caverns, some of which are mentioned in Scripture, 
once, probably, the dwelling-places of the early in- 
habitants of the country; in later times the favourite 
cells of anchorites. 

The most wonderful geographical and geological 
feature of Palestine is the gigantic depression which 
divides the country into two halves. It is the natural 
continuation of the ravine through which the Orontes 
(Nahr el-‘As?) and the Leontes (NV. el-Litdni) have fur- 
rowed their beds. From “the entrance of Emath’’, 
the Ghér, as this depression is called by the Arabs, runs 
directly south, falling persistently with an average 
gradient of 15 feet per mile, and passes at an altitude 
of 1285 feet below the sea level, under the blue waters 
of the Bahr Lit, the bed of which reaches a depth of 
more than 1300 feet below the water level, this being 
the lowest point of this unparalleled depression. To- 
wards the south the bed of the Salt Sea rises, but the 
furrow is continued through the ‘Araba, which, 
although in some places it goes to a height of 781 feet 
above the Red Sea, remains much lower than the bor- 
dering regions, and finally plunges into the Gulf of 
‘Aqaba. From the “waters of Merom’’ (Bahrat el- 
Hiileh) to the Lake of Tiberias (Bahr Tabariyeh) the 
Ghor is searcely more than a narrow gap; it broadens 
to about four miles south of the lake, then narrows to 
a mile and a half before reaching the plain of Beisan, 
where it spreads to a breadth of eight miles. South of 
‘Ain es-Saqtt, down to the confluence of the Jaboc, the 
valley is only two miles wide; but it soon expands 
again and north of the Dead Sea measures twelve to 
fourteen miles. 

Inside the Ghér the Jordan has ploughed its double 
bed. The larger bed, the Zér, is an alluvial plain, the 
width of which varies from 1200 feet to a mile and a 
half; it is sunken eighteen to twenty feet in the upper 
course of the river, forty to ninety feet in the middle 
course, and about one hundred and eighty feet at 
some distance north of the Dead Sea. The Zor is very 
fertile except in its few last miles (the ‘Arabah or 
“desert’’ of Scripture), where the salt-saturated soil is 
barren and desolate. Sunken within the Zér, and 
hidden behind a dense screen of oleanders, acacias, 
thorns, and similar shrubbery, the Jordan (esh-Sheri- 
*at el-Kebir, ‘the Great Trough’’) follows its serpen- 
tine course, swiftly rolling its cream-coloured waters 
through a succession of rapids which render it prac- 
tically unnavigable. “The Great Trough”’ of Pales- 
tine is much narrower than its celebrity might lead 
one to suppose. A few miles below Lake Hileh, its 
width is only 75 feet; about twenty miles, as the crow 
flies, north of the Dead Sea, it measures some 115 feet; 
but as it goes down towards the Sea, the river broadens 
to 225 feet. Before the Roman period no bridges ex- 
isted over the Jordan; communications were active, 
nevertheless, between both banks, thanks to the shal- 
lowness of the water, which is fordable in five or six 
places (Jos., ii, 7; Judges, iii, 28; vii, 24; xii, 5, 6, 
etc.). Early in the spring, however, this is utterly 
impossible, for the river, swollen by the melting snow 
of Mount Hermon, overflows its banks and spreads 
over the whole area of the Zér (Jos., iii, 15; I Par., 
xii, 15; Ecclus., xxiv, 36). The Jordan is formed by 
the union of three springs, respectively known as 
Nahr el-HasbAni, N. el-Leddan, and N. Baniyas, which 
meet nine miles north of Lake Hfileh. On both sides 
it receives many tributaries, very few of which are 
explicitly mentioned in Scripture. We may mention, 
on the west side, the N. el-Bireh, which comes down 
from Mount Thabor, the N. el-Jalid, bringing down 
from Nebi Dahf the waters of ‘Ain-Jaltid, possibly the 
site of the trial of Gideon’s companions (Judges, vii, 
4, 6), the WAdy Far‘ah, which originates near Mount 
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Hebal and Mount Garizim, the W. Nawaimeh, the 
pass to the heights of Bethel (Bettin; cf. Jos., xvi, 1), 
and, below Jericho, the W. el-Kelt, the “torrent of 
Carith (A.V. Cherith)’’? mentioned in III (A.V. I) 
Kings, xvii, 3, according to many Biblical geogra- 
hers. On the east, besides many brooks draining the 
hill country of Galaad, the Jordan receives, south of 
the Lake of Tiberias, the Sherf ‘at el-Menadhireh, not 
spoken of in the Bible (Yarmik of the Talmud, 
ieromax of the Greek writers), the W. Yabis, the 
name of which recalls that of the city of Jabes-Galaad 
W.(I Kings, xi;xxxi, 11-13), the Jaboc(N .ez-Zerqa),the 
Nimrin (cf. Bethemra, Num., xxxii, 36; Jos., xili, 27), 
and, a few miles from the Dead Sea, the united waters 
of the W. Kefrein and W. Hesbdn (cf. Hesebon, A.V. 
Heshbon, Num., xxi, 26; Jos., xxi, 39, etc.). 

Among the rivers and torrents debouching into the 
Dead Sea from the mountains of Juda, only one de- 
serves notice, viz., the WAdy en-Nar, made up of the 
often dry Cedron (WAdy Sitti Maryam), east of Jeru- 
salem, and the “‘ Valley of Ennon” (W. er-Rabdbi) to 
the south of the Holy City. Many torrents stream 
from the highlands of Moab; among, these may be 
mentioned the WAdy ‘Aytin Mis4, the name of which 
preserves the memory of the great leader of Israel, 
the Arnon (W. el-Mojib), the Wady of Kerak, prob- 
ably the Biblical Zared, the ‘‘waters of Nemrim 
(A.V. Nimrim]” (Is., xv, 6; Jer., xlviii, 34—W. 
Nemeira), and finally the W. el-Qurdhi, very likely 
the ‘‘torrent of the willows” of Is., xv, 7. 

In the Mediterranean watershed, from the extreme 
north of Phcenicia, the most famous rivers are the 
Eleutherus (I Mach., xi, 7; xii, 30.—Nahr el-Kebir), 
the N. el Qasimiyeh (Leontes of the Greeks), the N. 
el-Mugqattaé (Cison; A.V. Kishon), the N. ez-Zerqé, 
very likely the “‘flumen Crocodilon” of Pliny (Hist. 
Nat., V, xvii) and the Sichor Labanah of the Bible 
(Jos., xix, 26.—A.V. Shihdér-libnath), the N. el- 
Faléq, possibly the Nahal Qanah (D.V. ‘‘valley of 
reeds”; A.V. Kanah) of Jos., xvi, 8 and xvii, 9, the 
N. Rabin, one of the confluents of which, the W. es- 
Sardar, runs through the famous “‘ valley of Soree”’ (A. 
V. Sorek.—Judges, xvi, 4, etc.), the N. Sukreir, into 
which opens the “‘valley of the terebinth” (A.V. 
“valley of Elah’’.—I Kings, xvii, 2, 19; xxi, 9—prob- 
ably the W. es-Sunt), the W. el-Hasy, the main branch 
of which passes at the foot of Lachis (Tell el-Hasy), 
while another originates near Khirbet Zuheiliqa, not 
unlikely the site of Siceleg (A.V. Ziklag.—Jos., xv, 
31, ete.); the W. Ghazzeh, into which flows the W. 
esh-Sheri‘a, perhaps the ‘‘torrent Besor’’ (I Kings, 
xxx, 9, etc.), and the W. es-Seba’‘, which recalls to the 
mind the city of Bersabee (Beer-Sheba), both being 
the natural outlets of all the hvdrographie system of 
the Negeb; finally, the W. el-‘Arish, or “torrent of 
Egypt”, Shihér of the Hebrews and Rhinocolurus of 
the Greeks, which drains all the northern and north- 
eastern portions of the Sinaitic Peninsula. The 
Scriptures mention likewise a few inland rivers, partic- 
ularly two in the territory of Damascus: the Abana 
(N. Barada), which, after watering the city of Damas- 
cus, loses itself some twenty miles east in the Bahrat 
el-‘Ateibeh, and the Pharphar, which feeds the Bah- 
rat el-Hijaneh. 

Besides the two lakes just mentioned, which are 
outside of Palestine proper, and the Lakes Hileh and 
Tiberias, in the course of the Jordan, the Holy Land 

esses no other lakes of any extent except the 
irket er-Ram (the Lake Phiala of Josephus—Bell. 
Jud., III, x, 7) to the south of Bantyas; but ponds 
and marshes are numerous in certain parts of the 
land. Marshes near the lower Jordan, at a short 
distance from the Dead Sea, are mentioned in I Mach., 
ix, 46. . 

Deut., viii, 7, describes Palestine as ‘‘a land of 
brooks and of waters and of fountains”. Man 
springs are mentioned in Scripture, and nearly a 
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belong to Western Palestine. Going from north to 
south, and leaving aside those in the neighbourhood of 
cities to which they gave their names (Hngannim, 
Enhasor, etc.) we may mention here: the ‘fountain of 
Daphnis” (Num., xxxiv, 11, in the Vulgate only: 
other texts have merely: “the fountain’’) identified 
by Robinson with ‘Ain el-‘Asy, the main spring of the 
Orontes in Ccelesyria; the ‘‘fountain which is in Jez- 
rahel”’ (I Kings, xxix, 1) generally recognized in the 
‘Ain Jaltid, near the Little Hermon; the “fountain 
that is called Harad” (Judges, vii, 1), possibly the 
same, or ‘Ain el-Meiyteh, 180 feet below ‘Ain Jaltd; 
the “fountain of Taphua” (Jos., xvii, 7), near the city 
of that name; the “fountain of Jericho” or “of Eli- 
seus” (D.V. Elisha.—IV Kings, ii, 19, 22), ‘Ain es- 
Saltan, to the north of Jericho; the “fountain of the 
Sun” (Jos., xv, 7), ‘Ain el-Hatid, or Apostles’ Foun- 
tain, on the road from Jerusalem to Jericho; the 
“fountain of the water of Nephtoa” (Jos., xv, 9), near 
Lifta, north-west of Jerusalem; the “‘source of the 
waters of Gihon” (II Par., xxxii, 30), ‘Ain Umm ed- 
Derej, or, as the Christians call it, ‘Ain Sitti Maryam, 
on the south-east slope of the Temple hill at Jerusa- 
lem; the “‘fountain Rogel’’ (Jos., xv, 7), Bir Eiyttb in 
the W. en-Nar, south of Jerusalem; the ‘‘dragon-foun- 
tain” (Neh., D.V. II Esdras, ii, 13), somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of the Holy City, unidentified; ‘‘The 
Spring of him that invoked from the jawbone” (so D.V.; 
A.V. Enhakkore—Judges, xv, 19—rather, “the Spring 
of the partridge, which is in Lehy’’), identified by Con- 
der with some ‘Aytin Qare, north-west of Sor‘a; the 
“water” where Philip baptized the eunuch of Can- 
dace (Acts, viii, 36) “Ain ed-Dirweh, near the high- 
road from Jerusalem to Hebron; ‘“‘the fountain of 
Misphat that is Cades” (A.V. ‘‘Enmishpat, which is 
Kadesh’”—Gen., xiv, 7) ‘Ain Kedeis in the desert. 
In places where the supply of water was scanty the 
ancient inhabitants constructed pools, either by 
damming up the neighbouring valley or by excavation. 
Of the former description were very likely the pools of 
Gabaon [A.V. Gibeon.—II Kings (A.V. II Samuel), 
ii, 13], Hebron (II Kings, iv, 12), Samaria (III Kings, 
xxii, 38), Hesebon (Cant., vii, 4), and certainly the 
lower pool of Siloe near Jerusalem (Is., xxii, 9, 11); of 
the latter description are the ‘‘upper pool’’ of Siloe 
(IV Kings, xx, 20) and the famous “pools of Solomon”’, 
robably alluded to in Eccl., ii, 6, near Bethlehem. 
hese pools, frequent in the East, are supplied either 
by natural drainage, or by springs, or by aqueducts 
bringing water from a distance. 
In its climate, as well as in everything else, Palestine 
is a land of contrasts. At Jerusalem, which is 2500 
feet above the sea level, the mean temperature of the 
whole year is about 63° F.; during the winter months, 
although the mean temperature is about 50°, the 
mercury occasionally plays around the freezing-point; 
whereas in June, July, August, and September, the 
average being between 70° and 75°, the thermometer 
sometimes rises to 100° or higher. For six or seven 
months there is no rain; the dry wind from the desert 
and the scorching sun parch the land, especially on 
the plateaux. The first rains generally fall about the 
beginning of November; the “latter rain’, in the 
month of April. Plenty or famine depend particu- 
larly on the April rains. On clear nights, all the 
year round, there falls a copious dew; but in summer 
time there will be no dew if no westerly breeze, bring- 
ing moisture from the sea, springs up towards the 
evening. Snowfalls are only occasional during the 
winter, and usually they are light, and the snow soon 
melts; not seldom does the whole winter pass without 
snow (as an average, one winter in three). Owing to 
the neighbourhood of Lebanon and Hermon, the 
Upper Galilee enjoys a more temperate climate; but 
in the lowlands the mean temperature is much higher. 
Along the coast, however, it is relieved almost every 
evening by the breeze from the sea. In the Ghér, the 
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climate is tropical; harvesting, indeed, begins there 
in the first days of April. During the winter months, 
the temperature is warm in the daytime, and may 
fall at night to 40°; in summer the thermometer may 
rise in the day to 120° or 140°, and little relief may be 
expected from the night. ‘The valley concentrates 
the full radiance of an eastern sun rarely mitigated 
by any cloud, though chilled at times by the icy north 
winds off the snows of Lebanon and Hermon; it is 
parched by the south wind from the deserts of the 
South, yet sheltered from the moist sea breezes from 
the West that elsewhere so greatly temper the climate 
of the Holy Land” (Aids to the Bible Student). The 
flora and fauna of the lowest portions are accordingly 
similar to those of India and Ethiopia. The coast of 
the Dead Sea, sunken deeper than the Ghér, has a 
seeha equatorial climate, perhaps the hottest in the 
world. 

These orographic, hydrographic and climatic con- 
ditions of the Holy Land explain the variety—won- 
derful, if we consider the size of the country—of its 
fauna and flora. It is ‘‘a good land. ... Aland of 
wheat, and barley, and vineyards, wherein fig trees, 
and pomegranates, and oliveyards grow: a land of oil 
and honey. Where without any want thou shalt eat 
thy bread, and enjoy abundance of.all things” (Deut., 
vili, 7-9). Palestine, indeed, even now, but much 
more so in Biblical times, may be said fairly to repay 
the labour of its inhabitants. The north, on both 
sides of the Jordan, is a most fertile region; the plains 
of Esdrelon and of Saron (A.V. Sharon, except in 
Acts, ix, 35), the Sephelah and the Ghor were at all 
times considered the granaries of the country. Even 
the land of Juda contains rich and pleasant dales, an 
ideal home for gardens, olive-groves, vineyards, and 
fig trees; and the high country, with the exception of 
the sun-baked and wind-parched desert, affords 
goodly pastures. (See ANIMALS IN THE BIBLE; 
PLANTS IN THE BIBLE.) ; 

Palestine seems to have been inhabited about the 
fourth millennium B. c. by a population which may be 
called, without insisting upon the meaning of the 
word, aboriginal. This population is designated in 
the Bible by the general name of Nephilim, a word 
which, for the Hebrews, conveyed the idea of dreadful, 
monstrous giants (Num., xiii, 33, 34). We hear oc- 
easionally of them also as Rephaim, Enacim, Emim, 
Zuzim, Zamzommim, and Horites, these last, whose 
name means ‘‘cave-dwellers”, being confined to the 
deserts of Idumza. But what were the ethnological 
relations of these various peoples, we are not able to 
state. At any rate, the land must have been thinly 
inhabited in those early times, for about 3000 B.c. it 
was styled by the Egyptians ‘‘an empty land”. To- 
wards the third millennium B.c.,a first Semitic Canaan- 
ite element invaded Palestine, followed, about the 
twenty-fifth century, by a great Semitic migration of 
peoples coming from the marshes of the Persian Gulf, 
and which were to constitute the bulk of the popula- 
tion of Canaan before the occupation of the land by 
the Hebrews. From the twentieth century B.c. on- 
wards, Aram continued to pour on the land some of its 
peoples. Palestine had thus, at the time of Abraham, 
become thickly inhabited; its many cities, united by 
no bond of political cohesion, were then moving in the 
wake of the rulers of Babylon or Susa, although the 
influence of Egypt, fostered by active commercial 
communications, is manifest in the Canaanite civiliza- 
tion of that period. As a result of the battle of 
Megiddo, the Land of Canaan was lost to Babylon and 
added to the possessions of Egypt; but this change 
had little effect on the internal conditions of the coun- 
try; administrative reports continued to be written, 
and business transacted, in the Cananzo-Assyrian 
dialect, as is shown from the Tell el-Amarna and the 
Ta‘annak discoveries. About the samé epoch the 
Hethites came in from the North and some of their 
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settlements were established as far south as the 
valley of Juda, while the Amorrhites were taking hold 
of the trans-Jordanic highland. Speaking generally, 
when the Hebrews appeared on the banks of the Jor- 
dan and the Philistines on the Mediterranean shore 
(ec. 1200 B.c.), the Amalecites held the Negeb, the 
Amorrhites the highlands east of the river, the Canaan- 
ites dwelt in the valleys and plains of the west, and 
some places here and there were still in possession of 
the aborigines. The Philistines drove the Canaanites 
from the coast and occupied the Sephela, whereas the 
Zakkala settled on the coast near Mount Carmel. We 
know in detail from the Bible the progress of the 
Hebrew conquest of the rest of the land: the remnant 
of the former settlers were absorbed little by little into 
the new race. 

Needless to tell here how the different tribes, at first 
without any other bond of unity than that of a com- 
mon origin and faith, gradually were led by circum- 
stances to join under a common head. This political 
unity, however, was ephemeral and split into two rival 
kingdoms—that of Israel in the north, and that of 
Juda in the south. The vicissitudes of these two tiny 
kingdoms fill several books of the Old Testament. 
But they were doomed to be merged into the mighty 
empires of the Euphrates and to share their fate. A 
Babylonian province in 588, a Persian satrapy after 
Cyrus’s victories, Palestine became for a few years 
part of Alexander’s vast dominion. At the division 
of his empire the Land of Israel was allotted to Seleu- 
cus, but for fifteen years was a bone of contention be- 
tween Syria and Egypt, the latter finally arinexing it, 
until, in 198 B.c., it passed by right of conquest to 
King Antiochus III of Syria. A short period of inde- 
pendence followed the rebellion of the Machabees, but 
finally Rome assumed over Palestine a protectorate 
which in time became more and more effectual and in- 
trusive. Josephus narrates how Palestine was di- 
vided at the death of Herod; St. Luke (iii, 1) likewise 
describes the political conditions of the country at the 
beginning of Christ’s public life. West of the Jordan 
and the Dead Sea, Palestine included Galilee, Sa- 
maria, Judea, and Idumza (Edom); east of that river, 
Gaulanitis corresponded to the modern Jolan; Aura- 
nitis was the administrative name of the plateau of 
Jebel-Hauran; north-west of it, the Lejah formed the 
main part of Trachonitis; Iturea must have been the 
country south-east of Hermon; north of Iturea, on the 
banks of the upper Bardda, at the foot of the Anti- 
Lebanon, was situated the small, but rich, tetrarchy of 
Abilene; south of Iturea, between Gaulanitis and Au- 
ranitis extended Batanea; finally, under the name of 
Perea was designated the land across the Jordan from 
Pella to Moab, and westwards to the limits of Arabia, 
determined by the cities of Gerasa (Jerash), Philadel- 
phia (Amman), and Hesebon. 

It is very difficult to form an estimate of the popu- 
lation of Palestine, so conflicting are the indications 
supplied by the Bible. We are told in II Kings, xxiv, 
9, that in the census undertaken at David’s command, 
there were found 1,300,000 fighting men. These fig- 
ures, which may represent a total population of from 
4,000,000 to 5,000,000, undoubtedly overshoot the 
mark. From what may be gathered in various places 
of Holy Writ, the figures given in II Kings might 
fairly represent the whole population at the best 
epochs. 

ain the foregoing portions of this article Palestine 
alone has been spoken of and described. However, 
as has been intimated above, Genesis, Exodus, Daniel, 
Esther, in the Old Testament, the Acts, the Epistles, 
and the first spe ie of the Apocalypse, in the New, 
contain geographical indications of a much wider 
range. To attempt a description of all the countries 
mentioned would be to engage in the whole geography 
of the Assyrian, Babylonian, Egyptian, and fioman 
empires, a task which the allusions made—with the 
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exception of the detailed description of the Israelites’ 
journey from Egypt to the Jordan—would hardly jus- 
tify. On the other hand, it is certain that Palestine is 
the theatre where most, and those the most vital, of the 
events of sacred history took place. The following list, 


which gives the names of most places, within and with- 


out Palestine, mentioned in Holy Writ, briefly supplies 
the indications needed. From the variety of countries 
to which these places belonged the reader may form an 
idea of the range of geographical knowledge possessed 
by the Biblical writers, and acquired by them, either 
from personal experience or by hearsay. 

GBOGRAPHICAL Namus IN Hoy ScripTuRE.—Many 
of the more important places mentioned below are 
subjects of special articles in THe Catnoric Ency- 
CLOPEDIA; where the title of such an article is identical 
with the local name given in the list, the reader will 
be referred to that article simply by the letters “q. v.” 
(quod vide) ; where the s cial article is headed with a 
different name or a modified form of the same name, 
the cross-reference gives that name in CAPITALS AND 
Smau Capitats. Cross-references to other titles in 
the list itself are given in the ordinary type. 

Abana: river of Damascus. See LrBANon. 

Abarim (q. v.): mountains in N. Moab. 

Abdon (Jos., xxi, 30, etc.): Khirbet ‘Abdeh, N. of the 
Wady el-Karn. 

Abel (the great: I Kings, vi, 18) is a common name, 
“stone”, as the D.V. suggests in the parenthesis.— 
Abel (Judges, xi, 33; Heb.’ Abél Keramim),—Abela (IV 
Kings, xx, 14)—Abeldomum Maacha (III Kings, xv, 
20; IV Kings, xv, 29) ;—Abelmaim (II Par., xvi, 4) ;— 
Abelmehula (Judges, vii, 23, etc.); Abelsatim (Num., 
xxxiii, 49), the place where the Israelites were enticed 
into the impure worship of Beelphegor; in the Ghér, 
E. of the Jordan, at a short distance from the Dead 


2. 

Aben-Boen (Jos., xviii, 18), also “ the stone of Boen”’ 
(Jos., xv, 6): a conspicuous rock marking the limit 
of Juda and Benjamin between Beth Hagla and the 
Ascent of Adommim. 

Abes (Jos., xix, 20; Issachar): prob. Kh. eb-Beida, 
in the plain of Esdrelon, between Nazareth and Mt. 
Carmel. 

Abila (not mentioned in the Bible), after which 
Abiline was named: Sik Wady Barada, S. of Anti- 
Lebanon. 

Abran (Jos., xix, 28; Aser): perhaps a mistake for 
Abdon. Unknown. 

Accad (Achad; Akkad). See BABYLonta. 

Accain (Jos., xv, 57): mtn. of Juda, Kh. Yaqin. 

Accaron (q. V.). 

Accho. See Acre. 

Achazib, 1 (Jos., xix, 21; Aser): Ez-Zib, betw. Accho 
and Tyre.—2 (Jos., xv, 44; Mich., i, 14; W. Juda): 
“Ain el-Kezbeh. 

Achor: a valley near Jericho, possibly Wady el Qelt. 

Achsaph (Jos., xi, 1, etc.; Aser): prob. Kefr YAsif, 
N.E. of Acre. 

Achzib. See Achazib 2. 

Acrabatane: 1. Toparchy of Judea, including 
region betw. Neapolis (Napliis) and Jericho.—2 (I 
Mach., v, 3), region of the Ascent of Acrabim. 

Acrabim (Ascent of; D. V.: “ Ascent of the Scorpion”’; 
Jos., xv, 3; S. limit of Juda): most prob. Naqb es- 
Safa, S.W. of the Dead Sea, on the road from Hebron 
to Petra. 

Acron (Jos., xix, 43). See Accaron. 

Adada (Jos., xv, 22; S. limit of Juda): ‘Ad‘ada, E. 
of Bersabee. 

Adadremmon (Zach., xii, 11): in the plain of Esdre- 
lon; in later times, Maximianopolis (St. Jerome): 
Riommianeh, 8. of Lejin. - 

Adama (Deut., xxix, 23): city of the Pentapolis. 

Adami (Jos., xix, 33): also Adam: Damieh, S.W. 
of the L. of Tiberias. The Jordan may be forded 
there. 
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Adar (Num., xxxiv, 4; Jos., xv, 3), also Addar and 
Adder: 8. limit of Juda, N.W. of Cades. There is in 
that region a Jebel Hadhireh. 

Adarsa (I Mach., vii, 40), also Adazer (I Mach.., vii, 
45): Kh. ‘Adaseh, N. of Jerusalem and E, of El-Jib. 

Adiada (I Mach., xii, 38), also Addus, in the Sep- 
hela: Haditeh, E. of Lydda. 

Adithaim (Jos., xv, 36)—text perhaps corrupt; as it 
stands, designates a place, hitherto unidentified, in the 
neighbourhood of Gaza. 

dom (Jos., iii, 16): Tell-Damieh, a little S. of the 
confluence of the Jaboe and the Jordan. 

Adommim: (Ascent of; Jos., xv, 7; xviii, 18), limit 
of Benjamin and Juda; seems to correspond to Tal- 
‘at ed-Damm, on the road from Jerusalem to Jericho, 
a place notorious for the thieves who lurked round 
about (Luke, x, 30-35). 

‘Adon (I Hsd., ii, 59), also Addon (II Esd., vii, 61): a 
city of Chaldea, the same as Eden in Is., xxxvii, 12; 
Ezech., xxvii, 23. 

Adrumetum (Acts, xxvii, 2): city and seaport in 
Mysia, over against the island of Lesbos; mod. Adra- 
miti or Edremid, also Ydremid. 

Adullam (q.v.). 

Aduram (II Par., xi, 9, 8. Juda), also Ador (I Mach., 
xiii, 20): Dara, W. of Hebron. 

4inon (q.v.). 

Agar’s Well (Gen., xvi, 14), “between Cades and 
Barad’’: Bir Mayin. 

Ahalab (Judges, i, 31; Aser): poss. the same as Mehe- 
bel (Jos., xix, 29; D.V. “from the portions’’), the 
Makhalliba of the third campaign of Sennacherib. 
Unknown. 

Ahava: stream, or perhaps canal, in Babylonia, 
possibly not far W. of Babylon. 

Ahion (III Kings, xv, 20, etc.), also Aton (IV Kings, 
xv, 29): the name seems to be preserved in Mer] 
“Aytin, between the valley of the Leontes and that of 
the Upper Jordan. The site was possibly Tell-Dibbin, 
or Khiam, a near-by place. 

Aialon, 1 (Jos., x, 12, ete.) town and valley: Ydalé, 
W.N.W. of Jerusalem, E. of Amw4s.—2 (Judges, xii, 
12; Zabulon): Kh. Jalim, E. of Acre. 

Ai: D.V. for Hai. 

Aiath (Is., x, 28): the same as Hai. 

Aila, Ailath: the same as Elath. 

Ain (Jos., xix, 7; Juda), also called En-Rimmon: 
Kh. Umm er-Rimmdanim, N. of Bersabee, on the road 
to Beit-Jibrin. 

Alexandria (q.v.). 

Alima (I Mach., v, 26): poss. Kh. ‘Ilma. 

Almath (I Par., vi, 60: Heb. 45) also Almon (Jos., 
xxi, 18), in Benjamin: Kh. ‘Almith, N.E. of Jerusalem, 
between Jeb4 and ‘Anata. 

Alus (Num., xxxiii, 13), encampment of the Israel- 
ites on their way to Sinai: poss. Wady el-“Ech, N.W. 
of Jebel Misa. 

Amaad_(Jos., xix, 26; Aser): Kh. el--Amud, N. of 
Acre, or Umm el-‘Amed, W. of Bethlehem of Zabulon. 

Amam (Jos., xv, 26; 8S. Juda). Unidentified. 

Amana (Cant., iv, 8): poss. the same as Mt. Hor 
of the N. 

Amma (Jos., xix, 30; Aser): perhaps ‘Alma esh- 
Sha‘tb, W. of the Scala Tyriorum (Ras en-Naqfira). 

Amona (Ezech., xxxix, 6): if we should see in it the 
name of a town, might stand for Legio-Mageddo, mod. 
El-Lejin. 

Amosa (Jos., xviii, 26; Benjamin): either Qolonieh 
(so Talmud), or Beit-Mizzeh, N. of Qolonieh. 

Amphipolis (Acts, xviii, 1): in Macedonia, 30 m. 
from Philippi; mod. Jenikoei. 

Amthar (Jos., xix, 13; Zabulon): prob. not a proper 
name, seems to mean “turns towards’’. 

Ana: a town in Babylonia, on the Euphrates, possi- 
bly ‘Anah. 

Anab (Jos., xi, 21): mount. of Juda, once belonging 
to the Enacim; Kh.’ Anab, S. of Beit-Jibrin. 
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Anaharath (Jos., xix, 19); Issachar); Egypt.: Ant- 
herta: En-Na'‘tira, N.E. of Zera‘in. 

Anania (II Esd., ii, 32; Benjamin): Beit-Hanina, 
N. of Jerusalem. 

Anathoth (q. v.). 

Anem (I Par., vi, 73, Heb., 58; Issachar), epee) 
a contraction for Engannim, which stands in the same 
place, Jos., xix,21. However, poss. ‘Anim, 8. of Lejin. 

Aner (I Par., vi, 70; Heb. 55; W. Manasses), perhaps 
a corruption for Thanach of Jos., xxi, 25; poss. also 
‘Ellar, N.W. of Sebastiyeh. 

Ange (Judith, ii, 12),a mount. in Cappadocia: Erjias. 

Anim (Jos., xv, 50; mount. of Juda): Kh. Ghuwein. 

Antioch: 1. Of Pisidia.—2. Of Syria (q. v.). 

Antipatris (q.v.). 

Apadno (Dan., xi, 45); doubtful as a proper name. 

Apamea (Judith, iii, 14), country and city of Syria: 
Qal ‘at sekenbe 

Aphaerema (I Mach., xi, 34; not in the Vulg.), one 
of the toparchies of Juda: see Ephraim. 

Aphara (Jos., xviii, 23; Benjamin), commonly 
identified with Tell el-Farah, S.E. of Beitin. 

Aphec 1 (Jos., xii, 18; N.W. Juda): poss. Merj- 
Fikieh (Conder).—2 (Jos., xix, 30, ete.; Aser). Un- 
known.—3 (I Kings, iv, 1; Benjamin): perhaps Qastil. 
—4 (I Kings, xxix, 1; Issachar): El-"Af(tleh, N.W. of 
ZerA ‘in—5 (III Kings, xx, 26, etc.) Assyr.: Apqi: 
prob. Fiq, E. of the L. of Tiberias. 

Apheca, 1 (Jos., xiii, 4): Afka, N.E. of Beirat.—2 
(Jos., xv, 53; mount. of Juda), Egypt.: Apiiken: prob. 
Fiqin, W. of Bethlehem. 

Apollonia (Acts, xvii, 1), in Mygdonia, a prov. of 
Macedonia: mod. Pollina. 

Appiiforum (Acts, xxviii, 15), 43 m.S.E. of Rome, on 
the Appian Way, on the edge of the Pontine Marshes. 

Ar, Ar Moab (Num., xxi, 15, ete.) N. of Moab, and 
S. of the river Arnon; some suggest Rabba; others 
Umm er-Resis; others Mihatet el-Haj. 

Arab (Jos., xv, 52; mount. of Juda), also Arbi (II 
Kings, xxiii, 25): Kh. er-Rabiyeh, W. of Ziph. 

Arach, 1 (Gen.,x, 10), cuneif. Arka, a town in Baby- 
lonia. Warka, on the left bank of the Euphrates, 
125 m. S.E. of Babylon.—2. See Archi. 

Arad (q.v.). 

Arada, a station of the Israelites in their journey 
between Sinai and Cades. Unknown. 

Arama, 1 (Jos., xix, 36; Nephtali): Rameh, N.W. 
of the L. of Tiberias.—2 (I Kings, xxx, 30). See Horma. 

Ararat. See ARK. 

Arbatis (I Mach., v, 23); doubtful whether it is a 
district or a city. Unknown. 

Arbee. See Hesron. 

Arbella (I Mach., ix, 2), according to Josephus, in 
Galilee, in the neighbourhood of Sepphoris; prob. 
Kh. ’Irbid, W. of the L. of Tiberias. 

Archi seems rather a gentile name, derived from 
Arach, Erek, or Erech, ‘Ain ‘Arik, between Beitin and 
Beit Ur. 

Arebba (Jos., xv, 60; mount. of Juda): Kh. Rebba 
S.W. of Jerusalem, near Beit Nettif(?). 

Arecon (Jos., xix, 46; Dan): Tell er-Raqqeit, N. of 
Jaffa. 

Areopolis, Greek name of Ar Moab. 

Ariel (Is., xxix, 1, 2), symbolical name of Jerusalem: 
“city of God”. 

Arimathea. See Rama. 

Arnon, river of Moab: WAdy el-Mdjib. 

Aroer, 1 (Deut., ii, 36, ete.; Moab. 8., 1. 26): ‘Ara‘ir, 
N. of the Arnon river.—2 (Judges, xi, 33), “over 

inst Rabba’”, i.e. E. of Amman. Unknown.—3 
(I Kings, xxx, 28; S. Juda), Egypt.: Har-horar: 
‘Ar‘drah, E.S.E. of Bersabee. 

Arpad A. V. for Arphad. 

Arphad (IV Kings, xviii, 34, ete.), Assyr.: Arpadda: 
Tell Erfad, 12 m. N. of Aleppo. 

Aruboth (III Kings, iv, 10), poss. Wady ‘Arrdb, near 
Bersabee. 
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‘Artmah (Judges, ix, 31; D.V.: “privately’), a 
proper name: perhaps El-‘Orme, S. of Naplts. 

‘Asdl (Zach., xiv, 5; D.V.: “the next”). A proper 
name is demanded by the context: perhaps the Wady 
‘Asfil, S. of Jerusalem. 

Asan (Jos., xv, 42, ete.; Juda): poss. ‘Aseileh (?) 
between Bersabee and Hebron. 

Asaramel (I Mach., xiv, 27); wrongly given as a 
proper name; either some court, or a title of Simon: 
“prince of the people of God”. 

Asasonthamar. See ENGADDI. 

Ascalon. See PHIListinEs. 

Asem (Jos., xv, 29, ete.;S. Juda), also Asom (I Par., 
iv, 29). Unknown. 

Asemona (Num., xxxiv, 4; Jos., xv, 14; S. Juda): 
poss. ‘Ain Qaseimeh, W. of Cades. 

Asena (Jos., xv, 33, plain of Juda): perhaps ‘Aslin; 
perh. Kefr Hasan. 

Aser (q.v.) 1 (Jos., xvii, 7; W. Manasses).—2 
(Tob., i, 2; Nephtali) poss. the same as Asor 1. 

Asergadda (Jos., xv, 27; S. Juda). Unidentified. 

Ashdod, A.V. for Azotus. 

Asiongaber (q.v.). 

Asor, 1 (Jos., xi, 1, etc.; Nephtali), also Hasor, 
Heser. Egypt.: Hazar: the site seems to have been in 
the pe bourhood of L. Hileh, but its exact location 
is the object of great discussions.—2 (Jos., xv, 23; S. 
Juda). iilcapen: perhaps connected with Jebel 
HAdhireh, N.E. of Cades.—3 (Jos., xv, 25; S. Juda). 
Unknown.—4 (II Esd., xi, 33, Benjamin), poss. Kh. 
Hazztr, N. of Jerusalem. ‘ y 

Asphar (I Mach., ix, 33), a pool in the desert of 
Thecue, perh. Bir ez-Za'feraneh. 

Assedim (Jos., xix, 35; Nephtali). Some: Hattin el- 
Kedim; others: Es-Sattiyeh; perhaps not a proper 
name. 

Asson, 1 (Acts, xx, 13, 14), seaport in Mysia: 
Behram Kalessi.—2 (Acts, xxvii, 13); not a proper 
name, but compar. of &xz, ‘“near”’. 

Astaroth (Deut., i, 4, ete.), capital of Og, king of 
Basan: Tell Astara, in Hauran. 

Astarothcarnaim (Gen., xiv, 5), prob. Tell As‘4ri, 
in Hauran. 

Ataroth, 1 (Num., xxxii, 1, etc.; Moab. S., 1. 10; 
Moab): Khirbet ‘Attarus, S. of the Wady Zerg4 Ma‘in. 
—2 (Jos., xvi, 2; S. Ephraim), also Ataroth Addar (Jos., 
xvi, 5; xviii, 13); some: ‘Atdra, 8. of El-Bireh; others: 
Kh. ed-Darieh, near Lower Bethoron.—3 (Jos., xvi, 
7; E. Ephraim), poss. Tell et-Trany (Conder). 

Athach (I Kings, xxx, 30), possibly the sameas Ether. 

Athar. See Ether. 

Athens (q.v.). 

pi (Jos., xv, 54; mount. of Juda). Uniden- 
tified. 

‘Athroth béth Y6 db (I Par., ii, 54; D.V.: “the crowns 
of the house of Joab’’), name of a place. Site unknown. 

Attalia (q.v.). 

Ava (IV Kings, xvii, 24, etc.), also Avah, a Babylon- 
ian city conquered by the Assyrians. Possibly Hit, 
on the right bank of the Euphrates. 

Avim (Jos., xviii, 23, Benjamin). 
with Hai. Otherwise unknown. 

Avith (Gen., xxxvi, 35; Edom), perhaps in the 
neighbourhood of the Jebel el-Ghiweiteh, E. of the 
Dead Sea. 

Avoth Jair (III Kings, iv, 18). 

Axaph. See Achsaph. 

‘Ayephim (II Kings, xvi, 14; D.V.: “weary’”), pos- 
sibly, rather, a place E. of Bahurim. 

Aza (I Par., vii, 28; N.W. of Ephraim). Unknown. 

Azanotthabor (Jos., xix, 34; Nephtali), in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mt. Thabor. Unknown. 

Azeca (Jos., x, 10, ete.; plain of Juda), in the en- 
virons of Tell Zakarfyah. No agreement as to the 
exact identification. 

Azmaveth (I Esd., ii, 24): Hizmeh, N. of ‘Andta. 

Azotus (q.v.). 


Some identify it 


See Havoth Jair. 
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Baal (I Par., iv, 33), probably identical with Baalath 
Beer Ramath (Jos., xix, 8; Simeon), poss. Bidr Mayin, 
or Tell el-Lekiyeh, N. of Bersabee. 

Baala, 1 (Jos., xv, 9, etc.; Juda) old name of Cariath- 
iarim.—2 (Jos., xv, 29, ete.; S. Juda), also Bala; 
perhaps Kh. Umm-Baghle, N.E. of Bersabee. 


Baalam (I Par., vi, 70; Heb. 55; W. Manasses), also 


Balaam; possibly Jeblaam (Jos., xvii, 11): Bir Bel- 
‘ameh, S. of Jenin. 

Baalath (Jos., xix, 44; N. Dan), also _Balaath (II 
Par., viii, 6), prob. Bel‘ain, N.W. of Beit Ur. 

Baalath Beer Ramath. See Baal. 

Baalbek (q.v.). 

Baalgad ass xi, 17, etc.), at the foot of Mt. Her- 
mon: Baniyas. 

Baal Hamon (Cant., viii, 11; D.V. “that which hath 
people’), Bae identical with Balamon (Judith, viii, 
3); perh. Kh. Bel'ameh, 8. of Jenin. 

Baalhasor (II Kings, xiii, 23), poss. Tell ‘Astr, N.E. 
of Beitin. 

Baal Hermon (Judges, iii, 3, etc.). Whether it is a 
city or a mountain is doubtful; supposed to be the 
same as Baalgad. 

Baalmeon (Jos., xvii, 17, etc.), also Baalmaon, Beel- 
meon, Bethmaon: Tell Ma‘in, S.W. of Madaba. 

Baal Peor, A.V. for Beelphegor. 

Baal Pharasim (II Kings, v, 20), in the neighbour- 
hood of the Valley of Raphaim, 8. of Jerusalem. 

Baal Salisa (IV Kings, iv, 42): prob. Kh. Sarisia, 
15 m. N.E. of Lydda. 

Baalthamar (Judges, xx, 33; Benjamin), N.W. of 
Gabaa, about Kh. ‘Adase. 

Babylon. See BaByLontia. 

Bahurim (II Kings, iii, 16, ete.), on the slope of 
Mt. Olivet, poss. Kh. ez-Zambi, or Kh. Bigei‘dan. 

Bala, 1 (Gen., xiv, 2). See Segor.—2. See Baala 2. 

Balaam. See Baalam. 

Balaath. See Baalath. 

Baloth (Jos., xv, 24; S. Juda), poss. identical with 
Baalath Beer Ramath. Otherwise unknown. 

Bamoth (Num., xxi, 19; Moab). Site unknown, 
between Dibdn and Ma‘in. 

Bamothbaal (Jos., xiii, 17), prob. the same. 

Bane (Jos., xix, 45; Dan), also Bane Barach; Assyr.: 
Banaaibarga; prob. ‘Ibn-‘Ibrak, E. of Jaffa. 

Banias. See CmsaReA PHILIPPI. 

Barach. See Bane. _ 

Barad (Gen., xvi): Umm el-Bared, S.E. of Cades. 

Barasa (I Mach., v, 26): Bosra, in the Hauran. 

Basan (Deut., iii, 4), a region S. of the Plain of 
Damascus; at first the Kingdom of Og, then given to 
the tribe of Manasses. 

Bascama (I Mach. ., xiii,23),perh. Tell-Baztk, in Jolan. 

Bascath (Jos., xv, 39; plain of Juda), somewhere 
around Lachis. Unknown. 

Bashan, A.V. for Basan. 

Bathuel (I Par., iv, 30; Simeon). See Bethul. 

Baziothia (Jos., xv, 28; S. Juda), an unidentified 
city in the neighbourhood of Bersabee—unless the 
text is corrupt. 

Beelmeon. See Baalmeon. 


Beel or (q.v.). 

“es ae, xiv, 2); Egypt.: Bali Saptina. 
If a mountain, poss. Jebel’ Attaka, S.W. of Suez. 
. Beer (Num., xxi, 16; D.V.: “the well’), prob. in 
the Wady Themed, S.S.E. of Madaba. 

Beer Elim (Is., xv, 8; D.V.: “the well of Elim’’); the 
same as Beer. 

Belamon. See Baal Hamon. 

Belma. See Baal Hamon. 

Belmen (Judith, iv, 4 omitt. in Vulg.), between 
Bethoron and Jericho. 

Benejaacan (Num., xxxiii, 31), Birein, north of 


es. 
Benennom (II Par., xxviii, 3), valley S. of Jerusalem. 
See JeRuSALEM. 
Beon (Num., xxxii, 3). See Baalmeon. 
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Bera (Judges, ix, 21), prob. El-Bireh, N.of Jerusalem. 

Berdan (Gen., xxi, 32; D.V.: “well of oath’’), Tell 
el-Qady, W.S.W. of Bersabee. 

Berea (I Mach., ix, 4), commonly identified with 
El-Bireh. 

Berea Ory 

Beromi (II Kings, xxiii, 31), the same as Bahurim. 

Beroth (q.v.) 

Berotha (II Kings, viii, 8), Bereitan, S. of Baalbek. 

Bersabee (q.v.). 

Besecath (IV Kings, xxii, 1). See Bascath. 

Besor, a river S.W. of Gaza, prob. WaAdy esh-Sheri‘a. 

Bessur (Jos., xv, 58). See Bethsur. 

Betane (Judith, i, 9; omitt. in Vulg.), a name poss. 
misspelled, points to a place S. of Jerusalem. 

Bete (II Kings, viii ,8; I Par., xviii, 8, has Thebath), 
possibly Tayibeh, on the road from Hamath to Aleppo; 
or more prob. Tayibeh, S. of Baalbek. 

Beten (Jos., xix, 25; Aser): El-Baneh, E. of Acre. 

Bethabara. See BeTHANY BryYonpd THE JORDAN. 

Bethacad (IV Kings, x,12;D.V.:“shepherd’scabin’’), 
more prob. a proper name: Beit Qad, betw. Mt. Gelboe 
and Jenin. 

Bethacarem (Jer., vi, 1; II Esd., iii, 14; Juda), also 
Bethacharam. Unknown; supposed to be some place 
on the Jebel el-Fireidis, S.E. of Bethlehem. 

_ Bethanan (III Kings, iv, 9; Benjamin), perhaps Beit 
‘Anan, W. of Nebi Samwil. 

Bethanath (Jos., xix, 38; Nephtali), prob. ’ Ainita, 
near Cades of Nephtali. 

Bethany (q.v.). 

Bethanoth (Jos., xv, 59; mount. of Juda), Kh. Beit- 
*Antn, N.E. of Hebron. 

Betharaba (Jos., xv, 6, etc.; E. of Juda), unknown; 
must have been in the neighbourhood of Jericho. 

Betharam (Jos., xiii, 27). See BeTHARAN. 

Betharan (q.v.). 

Beth Arbel (Osee, x, 14; D.V. “the house of him that 
judgeth Baal”), prob. the same place as Arbella. 

Bethaven (Gen., xii, 8): poss. Kh. Haiydn, also 
called El-Jir, E. of Beitin.—I Kings, xiii, 5, Bethoron 
should probably be read instead of Bethaven. 

Bethazmoth (I Esd., ii, 24). See Azmaveth. 

Beth Baal Meon (Moabite Stone, line 30). See 
Baalmeon. 

Bethbera (Judges, vii, 24), a ford of the Jordan, 
either N. of the confluence of the W. Jaldd, or in the 
neighbourhood of Jericho. 

ethberat (I Par., iv, 31; Simeon), poss. Birein, 
betw. Cades and Khalasa. 

Bethbessen (I Mach., ix, 62), prob. the same place 
as Beth Hagla. 

Bethchar (I Kings, xvii, 11), an unknown place in 
the neighbourhood of Maspha of Benjamin. 

Bethdagon (q.v.). 

Beth Deblathaim (Jer., xlviii, 22; D.V.: “the house 
of Deblathaim’’; Moabite Stone, line 30). See 
Deblathaim. 

Beth Eden (Amos, i, 5; Lebanon). Some: Jisieh el- 
Kadimeh; others: Beit el-Jaune, between Baniyas and 
Damascus. 

Bethel, 1 see s.v.—2 (Jos., xii, 16; Simeon) an- 
other name for Bethul. 

Bethemec (Jos., xix, 27; Aser), prob. ‘Amqa, N.E. 
of Acre. 

~ Bether (Cant., ii, 17; mount. of Juda), Kh. Bettir, 
S.W. of Jerusalem, the last stronghold of the Jewish 
rebels in the second cenit: 

Beth Esel (Mich ,i,11: D.V. “the house adjoining”’), 
perhaps the same place as Asal (Zach., xiv, 5); some 
place it E. of Mt. Olivet; some others S.of Jerusalem; 
some, finally, in the Sephela. 

Bethgader (I Par., ii, 51). See Gader. 

Bethgamul (Jer., xlviti, 23; Moab), Kh. Jemail, N.E. 
of Dibdn. 

Beth-Haggan (IV Kings, ix, 27; D.V.: “garden- 
house’’), prob. the same as Engannim, i.e. Jenin. 
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Beth Hagla (Jos., xv, 6, etc.; Benjamin): Qasr 
Hajla, S.E. of Jericho. 

Beth Hammerhag (II Kings, xv, 17; D.V. “afar off 
from the house’’) likely the name of some place in the 
Cedron Valley. 

Bethjesimoth (Jos., xiii, 30), Bethsimoth (Num., 
xxxiii, 49), Kh. Siweimeh, in the Ghér, 14 m. N. of 
the Dead Sea, 2 m. E. of the Jordan. 

Beth Le ‘aphrah (Mich., i, 10; D.V.: “the house of 
Dust”), el-Thaiyebeh, N.E. of Beitin. 

Beth Leb@ 6th (Jos., xv, 32), perhaps the same as 
Bethberai. 

Bethlehem (q.v.). 

Bethmaacha. See Abel. 

Bethmaon. See Baalmeon. 

Bethmarchaboth (Jos., xix, 5; S. Simeon; Jos., xv, 
31, has Medemena). If we should distinguish, Beth- 
marchaboth might poss. be El-Mergeb, 8.W. of the 8. 
end of the Dead Sea. 

Beth Milo (Judges, ix, 6), probably some stronghold 
in the neighbourhood of Sichem, perhaps Kh. ed- 
Diiarah, 8. of Naplis. 

Bethnemra (Num., xxxii, 36, etc.), Tell-Nimrin, on 
the Wady Nimrin. 

Bethoron, two cities of Ephraim, about 12 m. N.W. 
of Jerusalem: Upper Bethoron, Beit ‘Ur el-Féq4, to 
the E.; and Lower Bethoron, Beit ‘Ur el-Tahta, to 
the W.—In I Mach., iv, 29, Bethsur should be read 
instead of Bethoron. 

Bethphage (Matt., xxi, 1; Luke, xix, 29), on Mt. 
Olivet, near the road from Jerusalem to Jericho; poss. 
Habalat el- Amira, or Kehf Abi Laian. 

Bethphalet (Jos., xv, 27; IL Esd., xi, 26; S. Juda). 
Also Bethphelet. Unknown. 

Bethpheses (Jos., xix, 21; Issachar), in the neighbour- 
hood of Jenin. Unknown. 

Bethphogor (Deut., ili, 29, D.V. “temple of Phogor’’; 
A.V. Bethpeor), prob. an abbreviation for Beth Beel- 
phegor. See BEELPHEGOR. — 

Bethsaida (q.v.). 

Bethsames, 1 (Jos., xv, 10,ete.; Dan); also Bethsemes 
(I Par., vi, 59): ‘Ain-Shems, 15 m. W. of Jerusalem.— 
2 (Jos., xix, 22; Issachar), possibly ‘Ain esh-Shem- 
siyeh, S. of Beisin; or Kh. Shemsin, 8. of the L. of 
Tiberias.—3 (Jos., xix, 38; Nephtali), perhaps Kh. 
Shem‘ (?), W. of Safed. 

Bethsan (q.v.). 

Bethsetta (Judges, vii, 23), possibly Shittah, N.W. 
of Beisin. 

Bethsimoth. See Bethjesimoth. 

Bethsur, Bethsura (Jos., xv, 58, etce.; mount. of 
Juda), Beit-Str, N. of Hebron. 

Beththaphua (Jos., xv, 53; mount. of Juda), Taffih, 
W. of Hebron. 

_ Bethul (Jos., xix, 4, etc.; Simeon), perhaps Beit- 
‘Ula, N.W. of Hebron (doubtful). 

Bethulia (q.v.)- 

Bethzachara (I Mach.., vi, 32, 33): Beit-Sk4ria, S.W. 
of Bethlehem. 

Bethzecha (I Mach., vii, 19), a much controverted 
site. Some think that it is the hill of Bezetha, which 
was enclosed within the walls of Jerusalem by Herod 
Agrippa. 

_ Betomesthaim (Judith, iv, 6; omitt. in Vulg.): Kh. 
Umm el-Bothmeh, 8S. of Jenin. 

Betonim (Jos., xiii, 26; Gad): Batneh, 4 m. S. of 
Es-Salt. 

Bezec, 1 (Judges, i, 4), possibly Bezqah, S.E. of 
Lydda; some, however, think the text corrupt, and 
would read Azeca.—2 (I Kings, xi, 18; Issachar): Kh. 
Ibziq, on the road from Naplis to Beisan. 

Bokim (Judges, ii, 1, 5), unknown place near or at 
Bethel. 

Bosor, 1 (Deut., iv, 43, ete.; Moab. S., 1. 27), prob. 
Qestr el-Besheir, 8.W. of Dibén.—2 (I Mach., v, 26, 
36), very likely Busr el-Hariri, in the Ledjah.—3 
(I Mach., v, 28): Bosra in Hauran. See Bosrra. 
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Bosphorus (Abd., 20). 
thereof, for Sepharad. 

Bosra, 1 (Is., Ixiii, 1; Edom): Biseireh, S. of the 
Dead Sea.—2 (Jos., xxi, 27), mistranslation for 
Astaroth.—3 (Jer., xlviii, 24): Bosor, 1. 

Bubastus (Ezech., xxx, 17), Egypt.: Pi-Beset; Tell 
el-Basta, N.E. of Cairo. 


Cabseel (Jos., xv, 21; S. Juda). Unknown. 

Cabul (Jos., xix, 27; Aser): Kabfl, S.E. of Acre. 

Cademoth (Deut., ii, 26, ete.), also Cedimoth. Seems 
to have been N. of the Arnon; poss. Umm Ressiis. 

Cades (q.v.). 

Cadumim ‘Judges, v, 21), perhaps not a proper 
name; possibly also a corrupt. of the text for Caden: 
“torrent of Cades’”’ (of Nephtali), another name for 
the Cison. 

Cesarea. See Cmsarna Patmstin=; C. Purmiprt. 

Calano (Gen., x, 10; Is., x, 9; Amos, vi, 2), in S. 
Babylonia, perhaps mod. Zerghil. 

Caleb Ephrata (II Par., ii, 24). So Heb.; most 
probably Sept. and Vulg. are right in translating: 
“Caleb went to Ephrata’’. 

Camon (Judges, x, 5), a town E. of the Jordan, in 
the neighbourhood of Pella: Qimeim or Tabekat-Fakil. 

Cana (q.v.). . 

Canath (Num., xxxii, 42). See CANATHA. 

Caphara (Jos., ix, 17, ete.; Benjamin), also Caphira, 
Cephira: Kh. Kefireh, W. of Nebi Samwil. 

Capharnaum (Matt., iv, 18, etc.), on the L. of 
Tiberias; identified by some with Tell Him, on the 
W. shore; by others with Minieh, S.W. of Tell Him. 

Capharsalama (I Mach., vii, 31) was likely near 
Jerusalem. Unknown. 

Carcaa (Jos., xv, 3; S. Juda); W. of Cades. Un- 
known. 

Carehim (I Par., xii, 6) is not, as would seem at first 
sight, a place-name, but a gentile name. 

Carem (q.v.). 

Cariath (Jos., xviii, 28; Benjamin), prob. for Caria- 
thiarim. 

Cariathaim, 1 (Gen., xiv, 5, etc.): Qreiyat, 10 m. 
S.W. of Madaba.—2 (I Par., vi, 76; Nephtali). Un- 
known. Jos., xxi, 32, has Carthan, instead of Caria- 
thaim. 

Cariatharbe. See H»sron. 

Cariathbaal. See Cariathiarim. 

Cariath Chuzoth (Num., xxii, 39), a place between 
the Arnon and Bamothbaal. Unidentified. 

Cariathiarim (N.W. Juda), also called Cariathbaal, 
Canals Qaryet el-Enab, or Abi-Gosh, W. of Jerusa- 
em. 

Cariathsenna. (Jos., xv, 49). See Dabir 1. 

Cariathsepher (Jos., xv, 15; Judges, i, 12). See 
Dabir 1. 

Carioth, 1 (Jos., xv, 25; S. Juda), rather Carioth 
Hesron, the birthplace of Judas, ‘‘the man of Carioth”: 
Kh. el-Qireitein, 8. of Hebron.—2 (Amos, ii, 2; Jer. 
xlviii, 24, 41; Moabite Stone, 1. 13; Moab): prob. 
Er-Rabbah. 

Carmel (Jos., xv, 55; I Kings, xv, 12, ete.; S. Juda): 
El-Kermel, 8. of Hebron. 

Carnaim (I Mach., v, 26, etc.; Transjord.), the 
same, according to some, as Astarothcarnaim; others 
identify it with Sheikh-Sa‘ad, near Astarothcarnaim. 

Carnion (II Mach., xii, 21, 26). Many identify it 
with Carnaim; some with Qrein, in the Ledjah. 

Cartha (Jos., xxi, 34; Zabulon), poss. Kh. Qireh. 

Carthan (Jos., xxi, 32), perhaps another name for 
Cariathaim 2. 

Casaloth (Jos., xix, 8; Issachar), most probably the 
same as Ceseleth-Thabor. ; 

Casbon (I Mach., v, 36), very likely identical with 
Casphin (II Mach., xii, 13): Khisfin, N. of the Yarmik, 
and E. of the L. of Tiberias. 

Casphin. See Casbon. 

Casphor (I Mach., v, 26), the same as Casbon. 


So Vulg. and the versions 
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Cateth (Jos., xix, 15; Zabulon), also Cathed, prob- 
ably to be identified with Cartha. 

Cada (Acts, xxvii, 16; A.V. Clauda), a small island 
where St. Paul landed after leaving Crete; most 
probably the island of Gaudo, S. of Crete, although 


some, though with little reason, would have it to be. 


the island of Gozo, near Malta. 

Cedes oes 

Cedimoth (Jos., xiii, 18). See Cademoth. 

Cedron, 1 (I Mach., xv, 39; xvi, 9), prob. Qatra, 
S.E. of Yebn4 and S.W. of ‘Aqir.—2 A torrent E. of 
Jerusalem: WAady Sitti Maryam. See JmerusaLEM. 

Ceelatha (Num., xxxiii,'22), station of the Israelites 
on their journey from Sinai to Cades; prob. Contellet 
Qireyeh. 

Ceila (Jos., xv, 44, etc.; middle of Juda): Kh. Qila, 
N.W. of Hebron. 

Celesyria (or Coele-Syria.—I Mach., x, 69, ete.), the 
ay between Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon: EI- 

eqiva. 

ellon (Judges, ii, 13), perhaps the country watered 
a0 the Chalos river (Nahr Kuaik), which flows through 
eppo. 
enchre (Acts, xviii, 18; A. V. Cenchrea), seaport 
of Corinth. 

Cenereth, Ceneroth. See GENESARETH. 

Cenezites, a clan named among the inhabitants of 
Palestine in patriarchal times (Gen., xv, 19); their 
original settlements were probably in Mt. Seir (Edom). 

Cenneroth. See GENESARETH. 

Cephira (I Esd., ii, 25; II Esd., vii,29). See Caphara. 

Cerethi (I Kings, xxx, 14, etc.); a tribe settled on 
the 8. border of Canaan, and closely associated with 
the Philistines. Some think it originated in Crete. 

Ceseleth-thabor (Jos., xix, 12): "IksAl, W. of Mt. 
Thabor. 

Cesil (Jos., xv, 30), a mistaken form for Bethul. 

Cesion (Jos., xix, 20; xxi, 28), See Cepns. 

Cethlis (Jos., xv, 40; plain of Juda). Unknown. 

Chabul (III Kings, ix, 13), name which seems to be 
ironical: “thorn land”’, given by Hiram, King of Tyre, 
to the twenty cities of Galilee handed over to him by 
Solomon; these cities very likely belonged to N. Aser 
and Nephtali. 

Chalane (Gen., x, 10, ete.). 

Chaldee. See Bapytonta. 

Chale (Gen., x, 11, 12), city in the neighbourhood of 
Ninive; Assyr.: Kalhi or Kalah: Nimrid, at the con- 
fluence of the Tigris and the Upper Zab. 

Chali (Jos., xix, 25; Aser): prob. Kh. ‘Alya, N.E. 
of Acre. 

Chamaam (Jer., xli, 17), name of a caravanserai in 
the neighbourhood of Bethlehem. Site unidentified. 

Chanath (Num., xxxii, 42). See CaNaTHa. 

Characa (II Mach., xii, 17; Transjord.). Some: 
El-Harak, N.W. of Bosra; others: Ardq el- Emir, also 
El-Kerak. Perhaps not a proper name. 

Charan, 1 (Judges, v, 9; Acts, vii, 2, 4). See 
Haran.—2 (Tob., xi, 1). The Greek Textus Receptus 
gives here no place-name. Impossible to determine 
the true reading. 

Charcamis. See HETuirtes. 

Chasphia (I Esd., viii, 17), town or region inhabited 
by an important colony of exiled Jews. Unknown. 

Chebbon (Jos., xv, 40; Juda): El-Qibeibeh, S.W. of 
Eleutheropolis. 

Chebron (I Mach., v, 65), for HesBron. 

Chellus (Judith, i,9; omitt.in Vulg.), prob. Khalasah, 
S.W. of Bersabee and N. of Cades. 

Chelmad (Ezech., xxvii, 23) ;poss. a town; in that case 
might be Chelmadeh, near Bagdad; or a region— 
Carmania; possibly also might be translated ‘‘as a 
disciple.” ; 

Chelmon (Judith, vii, 3,in Greek only), a town near 
Bethulia, likely Tell-Qaimin, E. of Mt. Carmel; or 
eens between the Little Hermon and Mount 

oe. 


See Calano. 
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Chene (Ezech., xxvii, 23). The Heb. has Kalneh. 
See Calano. 

Cherub (I Esd., ii, 59; II Esd., vii, 61); the com- 
plete name was Cherub Addon-Immer. Unknown. 

Cheslon (Jos., xv, 10; N.W. Juda). Kesla. 

Chobar, a river in ‘‘the land of the Chaldeans’, 
commonly identified with the mod. Chabitir; but the 
names have roots absolutely different, and the position 
seems unsatisfactory. Perhaps we should see here 
one of the canals with which Babylonia was seamed, 
poss. the Nahr Malcha, or King’s Canal, of Nabucho- 
donosor. 

Chorazin, A.V. for Corozain. 

Chub (Ezech., xxx, 5). Great divergences exist as 
to its identification. Some suggest Cobe, near the 
Indian Ocean ; others Chobat, in Mauretania, or Co- 
bion, in Mareotica ; both these opinions are most un- 
likely. It has also been proposed to correct the text 
and read Lib (Libya); not probable. One Heb. MS. 
has Kenib (Egypt. Keneb, ie. S. Egypt). Nothing 
can be said with certainty. 

Chun (I Par., xviii, 8). In the parallel text of II 
Kings, viii, 8, instead of Chun, we find Berothai. If 
Chun was a distinct city, it might be recognized in 
Kina, 8.W. of Baalbek. 

Chus (Judith, vii, 8; omitt. in Vulg.): poss. Qaza, 
5m. 8. of Naplts. 

Cibsaim (Jos., xxi, 22; Ephraim), perhaps the same 
as Jecmaam (I Par., vi, 68). Tell el-Qabans, near 
Bethel, has also been suggested, but the identification’ 
is very doubtful. 

Cina (Jos., xv, 22;S. Juda). Unknown. 

Cineans (Gen., xv, 19, etc.), a clan closely allied to 
Israel, perhaps also to the Madianites. Its home seems 
to have been in the S. of Juda; however, we see in 
Judges, iv, 11, that Heber the Cinean dwelt in the plain 
of Esdrelon. 

Clauda, A.V. for Cauda. 

Coa (Ezech., xxiii, 23); Assyr.: Ka (ti) or Gi (ta) per- 
haps the same word as rendered in Hebrew Goyim, Gen. 
xiv, 1. A country in the neighbourhood of Babylonia 
and Elam. Unidentified. 

Colossae (q.v.). 

Corinth (q.v.). 

Corozain (Matt. xi, 21; Luke, x, 13), prob. Kh. 
Kerdzeh, N. of the L. of Tiberias. 

Cos (I Mach., xv, 23; Acts, xxi, 1), an island in the 
/~gean Sea: mod. Stanko. 

Culon (Jos., xv, 59, in Greek; omitt. in Heb. and 
Vulg.; Juda) prob. Qoloniyeh. 

Cutha (IV Kings, xvii, 24); cuneif. Gidia, Guidi, 
Kuti; identif. with Tell Ibrahim, N.E. of Babylon. 

Cyprus (q.v.). 

Cyrene (q.v.). 


Dabereth (Jos., xix, 21, ete.; Zabulon), Debiriyeh, 
W.., and at the foot of Mt. Thabor. 

Dabir, 1 (Jos., xi, 22, ete.; S. Juda) the same as 
Cariathsenna and Cariathsepher; most prob. Dar- 
heriyeh, S.S.W. of Hebron.—2 (Jos., xv, 7; N. Juda): 
poss. Toghret ed-Debr. 

Dalmanutha (Mark, viii, 10): perhaps El-Delhami- 
yeh, S. of the L. of Tiberias, on the left bank of the 
Jordan. 

Damascus (q.v.). 

Damna (Jos., xxi, 35; Zabulon; in the parallel 
passage, I Par., vi, 77, Heb. 62, Remmono). The true 
name is doubtful; poss. Rimmaneh, N. of Nazareth. 

Dan (q.v.). 

Danna (Jos., xv, 49; mount. of Juda). Unknown. 

Daphca (Num., xxxiii, 12, 13,) station of the Israel- 
ites on their journey from the Red Sea to Sinai: poss. 
Tabacea, near the Wady Lebweh. é 

Daphne (II Mach.., iv, 33), a sacred grove and shrine 
near Antioch of Syria. 

Dathema (I Mach., v, 9; Transjord.), either Er- 
Remtheh, or El-Hosn, 8.W. of the Yarmak. 
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Debbaseth (Jos., xix, 11; Zabulon). Some: Jebata, 
Ae of Nazareth; others: Kh. ed-Dabsheh, or Zeb- 

ah. 

Debera (Jos., xv, 7). See Dabir 2. 

Deblatha (Ezech., vi, 14),in the land of Emath; prob. 
the same as Reblatha (Jer., xxxix, 5, 6). 

Deblathaim (Jer., xlviii, 22; D.V.: “house of Debla- 
thaim’’; Moabite Stone, 1. 30: Diblathan): Ed-Dleilet 
el-Gharbiyeh (Musil), doubtful. 

Decapolis (q.v.). 

Delean (Jos., xv, 38; Plain of Juda). Unknown. 

Delos (I Mach., xv, 23), an island in the Aigean Sea. 

Denaba (Gen., xxxvi, 32; I Par., i, 43; Edom). 
Unidentified. 

Derbe (Acts, xiv, 6, ete.), a town in Lycaonia; not 
identified. 

Dessau (II Mach., xiv, 16; Judea). 

Dibon (q.v.). 

Dimona (Jos., xv, 22; 8. Juda; the same is called, 
prob. by a copyist’s mistake, Dibon, in II Esd., xi, 
25): Kh. et-Teibeh. 

Diospolis. Greek name of Lod. See Srsastr, 
Diocrse# OF. 

Dizahab (Deut., i, 1; D.V. “‘where there is very 
much gold’). The name of a station of the Israel- 
ites; poss. Ed-Dhejbeh. 

Doch (I Mach., xvi, 15): ‘Ain-Dtk, N.W. of Jericho. 

Dommim. See Phesdommim. : 

Dor (Jos., xi, 2, ete.; Aser), Assyr. Dara: Tantira, 
on the Mediterranean shore, S. of Mt. Carmel. 

Dora (I Mach., xv, 11). See Dor. 

Dothain, Dothan (Gen., xxxvii, 17, etc.), Tell Do- 
than, betw. Sebastiyeh and Jenin. 

Duma (Jos., xv, 52; S. Juda): Kh. Démeh, S.W. of 
Hebron. 

Dura (Dan., iii, 1), plain S.E. of Babylon; the name 
is preserved in the Telul (hills) Dara, and Nahr Dara. 


Unknown. 


Ecbatana, 1 (I Esd., vi, 2), capital of Major Media: 
Takti Soleiman.—2. Capital of the kingdom of Cyrus: 
Hamadan. 

Edema (Deut., ix, 23; Nephtali), prob. Kh.’Admah, 
on the right bank of the Jordan, below the confluence 
of the Yarmik. Some, however, identify it with 
Damiyeh, W. of the L. of Tiberias. 

Eder (Jos., xv, 21; 8. Juda), either Eh. el-‘Adar, or 
Kh. Umm ‘Adreh. 

Edom. See Ipumpa. 

Edrai, 1 (Num., xxi, 33; E. Manasses): Der‘at.— 
2 (Jos., xix, 37; Nephtali): Ya'ter, half way between 
Tyre and L. Hialeh. 

Eglon (Jos., x, 3, ete.; plain of Juda): Kh. ‘Ajlan, 
W. of Beit-Jibrin. 

Ekron, A.V. for Accaron. 

Elam (q.v.). 

Elath (Deut., ii, 8, etc.), seaport on the ‘Aqdba Gulf: 
mod. ‘Aqaba. 

Elcesi, or rather Elgosh, birthplace of the prophet 
Nahum. Some deem it to be El-Kauze, in Nephtali; 
others, Qessiyeh, S.E. of Beit-Jibrin, in the Sephela. 


Eleale (Is., xv, 4,ete.; Moab): El-‘Al, N. of Hesban. | 


Eleph (Jos., xviii, 18; Benjamin). Unknown. 

Eleutheropolis (q.v.), Greek name of Beit-Jibrin. 

Eleutherus, river dividing Syria from Phoenicia: 
Nahr el-Kebir. 

Elim (Ex., xvi, 1, etc.), station of the Israelites 
on their journey from the Red Sea to Sinai: some- 
where about the WAdy Gharandel. 

Ellasar (Gen., xiv, 19): prob. Larsa, Larissa of the 
Greeks, on the left bank of the Euphrates, in Lower 
Babylonia. 

Elmelech (Jos., xix, 26; Aser); Egypt. Retemaraka 
probably in the neighbourhood of Wady el-Malek, a 
tributary of the Cison (A.V. Kishon). 

Elon (Jos., xix, 43; Dan): either Beit- Ello, or more 
prob. ‘Ellin. 

Eltecon (Jos., xv, 59; mount. of Juda), Thecue, 
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birthplace of Amos, according to St. Jerome (little 


prob.). Unidentified. 

Elthece (Jos., xix, 44, ete.; Dan); also Eltheco: Assyr.: 
Altaqui, in the neighbourhood of Accaron. Not 
identified. 


Eltholad (Jos., xv, 30;S.W. Juda). Unknown. 

Elymais (II Mach., ix, 2), not a town, but the prov. 
Elymais is meant; although a city, poss. Susa, is 
alluded to in the context. 

Emath, 1. Egypt.: Hamt(a); Assyr.: Amaatti ; 
Epiphania of the Greeks: Hamah, on the Orontes.— 
2 (Jos., xix, 35; Nephtali): prob. El-Hamman, 8. of 
Tiberias. 

Emath Suba (II Par., viii, 3), possibly the country 
of Emath 1. 

Emer. See Cherub. 

Emmaus qv). 

Emmer (I Esd., ii, 59; II Esd., vii, 61). See Cherub. 

Emona (Jos., xviii, 24; Benjamin), poss. Kh. Kefr 
‘And, N. of Beitin. 

Enaim (Gen., xxxviili, 14, ete.; plain of Juda), near 
Odollam; but unknown. 

Enan, rather Hasar Enan, “the village of Enan” 
(D.V., Num., xxxiv, 9, etc.). Some: Qiryatein, on the 
road from Damascus to Palmyra; others, and more 
prob.: Hazireh, near Banias. 

Endor (I Kings, xxviii, 7; Issachar): ‘Endor, S. of 
Mt. Thabor. 

Engaddi (q.v-), W.shore of the Dead Sea, towards 
the middle: ‘Ain Jidi. 

Engallim (Ezech., xlvii, 10): poss. ‘Ain el-Feshkh4h, 
N.W. shore of the Dead Sea; or ‘Ain Hajlah. 

Engannim, 1 (Jos., xv, 34; plain of Juda): perh. 
Beit el-Jemal.—2 (Jos., xix, 31; xxi, 29; Issachar): 
Jenin, S. of Zera‘in. 

Enhadda (Jos., xix, 21; Issachar): prob. Kefr’Adan, 
N.W. of Jenin. 

Enhasor (Jos., xix, 37; Nephtali): Kh. Hazireh, W. 
of L. Hileh. 

Ennom (Valley of). 

Ennon. See ANNON. 

Enon. See Enan. 

Ensemes (Jos., xv, 7; xviii, 7), generally recognized 
in ‘Ain el-Hatid, or “ Apostles’ Spring” of the Christians 
on the road from Jericho to Jerusalem. 

Epha (Is., 1x, 6), a branch of the Madianites, prob. 
settled in N. Arabia. ; 

Ephes Dammim (I Kings, xvii, 1). See Phesdommim. 

Ephesus (q.v.). : 

Ephra,1 (Judges, vi, 11, ete.; W. Manasses), birth- 

lace of Gedeon: perhaps Et-Tayebeh, between Mt. 

abor and Beisin.—2 (Jos., xvili, 23; I Kings, xiii, 
17, etc.; Benjamin): Et-Tayebeh, N.E. of Beitin. 

Ephrata (Gen., xxxv, 16, etc.), surname of Bethle- 
hem, poss. the name of the surrounding region. 

Ephrem. See Ephra 2. f 

Ephron, 1 (Jos., xv, 9). A mountain district on 
the N. border of Juda, between the spring of Nephtoa 
and Cariathiarim.—2 (II Par., xiii, 19). See ee 
2—3. (I Mach., v, 46; II Mach., xii, 27; Transjord.), a 
city perhaps identical with Gephrus of Polyb. (V. Ixx, 
12). The site is unknown, but was likely in the Wady 
el-‘Arab, or the straits of the Sheri ‘at el-Mand-hir. 

Erek. See Archi. ; 

Esaan (Jos., xv, 22; mount. of Juda). The text is 

erhaps corrupt and should be read Samma, as I Par., 
1i, 43: Es-Samiy&h seems to be intended. 


See JERUSALEM. 


Escol. A valley with vineyards and pomegranates 
near Hebron, prob. the Wady Beit Iskahil, N.W. of 
the city. 


Esdrelon: large plain in the watershed of the Cison 
(A.V. Kishon). 

Esem. See Asem. ; 

Esna_(Jos., xv, 43; plain of Juda): Idhnaéh, be- 
tween Beit-Jibrin and Hebron. 

Esora (Judith, iv, 4; omitt. in Vulg.) seems to be 
identical with Hasar of Nephtali. 
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Estaol. See Esthaol. 

Esthamo (I Kings, xxx, 28 etc.; mount. of Juda), 
also Esthemo, Istemo: Es-Semti'a, S. of Hebron. 

Esthaol (Judges, xiii, 25, ete.; plain of Juda): 
‘Eshi‘a, W. of Jerusalem, and 8S. of Amwas. 

Etam, 1 (Jos., xv, 60, ete.; mount. of Juda): prob. 


near ‘Ain ‘Etan, S.W. of Bethlehem, perhaps Kh. el-. 


Khfiikh.—2 Cave of Etam (Judges, xv, 8), very likely 
in the neighbourhood of Jerrah, poss. the cave of 
Marmita, near Deir Aban. 3 (I Par., iv, 32; Simeon), 
Kh. ‘Aitdn, S. of Beit-Jibrin. 

Etham (Ex., xiii, 20; Num., xxxiii, 6), station of 
the Israelites on their journey from Egypt to Sinai: 
somewhere E. of El-Gisr. 

Ethan (“rivers of”, Ps. lxxiii [Hebr. lxxiv], 15), 
probably not a proper name, but the equivalent for 
“perennial’”’. 

Ether (Jos., xv, 42, etc.; plain of Juda), also Athar. 
In I Par., iv, 32, instead of Ether we read Thoken. 
Possibly Kh. el-‘Atr, N.W. of Beit-Jibrin. 

Ethroth (Num., xxxii, 35; Transjord.), prob. in the 
neighbourhood of Jebel Attards, S. of the W. Zerqaé 
Main, in Moab. 

Euphrates. See PErRatT#. 

Ezel (1 Kings, xx, 19). An unknown conspicuous 
rock; perhaps the text is corrupt. 


Fair Havens, A.V. for Good-havens. 


Gaas (Jos., li, 9; Ephraim), a mountain N. of which 
was Josue’s tomb: Jebel el-Ghassdneh. 

Gabaa, also Gaba, Gabae, Gabee, Geba, 1 (Jos., 
Xviii, 24, etc.; Benjamin): Jeba’, N.E. of Jerusalem.— 
2.(Jos., xv, 57, etc.; mount. of Juda): poss. Jeba‘a, 
S.W. of Bethlehem.—3 (Judges, xix, 20, etc.; Ben- 
jamin): poss. Tell el-Fal, or Kh. es-Sikkeh.—4 (Judith, 
iii, 14; Samaria): perh. Jeba’, S. of Tell Dothan. 

Gabaa of Benjamin. Gabaa 3. 

Gabaa of Saul. Gabaa 3. 

Gabaa of Phinees (Jos., xxiv, 33; Ephraim), burial 
place of Eleazar, Aaron’s son: perh. Jibi'a, N.W. of 
Jifneh. 

Gabae (Jos., xxi, 17). See Gabaa 3. : 

Gabaon (Jos., ix, 3, etc.; Benjamin): El-Jib, N.N.W. 
of Jerusalem. 

Gabathon (Jos., xxi, 23, ete.; Dan), also Gebbethon: 
poss. Qibbiyeh, E. of Lydda. 

Gabee (Jos., xviii, 24; I Par., vi, 60). See Gabaa 3. 

Gabim (Is., x, 31), wrongly interpreted as a proper 
name: seems to mean houses scattered in the country, 
outside of villages. 

Gad (q. v.). re 

Gadara. A city of the Decapolis: Umm Keis, S. of 
the Yarmik. 

Gader (Jos., xii, 13; S. Palestine), identical with 
Bethgader, I Par., ii, 51; also identified by some with 
Gedor; by others with Gedera. Otherwise unknown. 

Gaderoth (Jos., xv, 41; II Par., xxviii, 18; plain of 
Juda), poss. Qatrah, S.E. of Yebna (doubtful). 

Gadgad (Num., xxxiii, 32; D.V.: Mount Gadgad), is 
not a mountain; the Wady Ghadhaghydh, 8. of 
Qireiyeh, on the road from ‘Ain Kedeis to the ‘Aqaba 
Gulf, has been proposed, and the identification does 
not lack probability. 

Gador (Jos., xv, 58; mount. of Juda): Jedir. 

Galaad, 1. Country on the E. of the Jordan.—2 
(Judges, xii, 7) shauid probably be completed, accord- 
ing to several Gr. MSS.: Maspha of Galaad. 

Galgal, Galgala, 1. Place of the encampment of the 


_ Israelites in the Ghér, commonly recognized in Tell 


Jeljal, E. of Jericho.—2 (Jos., xii, 23; I Mach., ix, 2), 
a Canaanite royal city: Jiljiliyeh, N.E. of Jaffa, or 
Qalqiltyeh, a little to the N.—3 (IV Kings, ii, 1, etc.) 
Jiljiliya, between Beitin and Naplis. 

Galilee (q.v.). ; 

Gallim, 1 (Jos., xv, 59; omitt. in Heb. and yale) 
Beit Jala, between Bettir and Bethlehem.—2 (I K., 
xxv, 44; Is., x, 30; Benjamin) Kh. el-'Adase, or Beit 
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Leja, N. of Jerusalem.—3 (Is., xv, 8; Moab) Unknown; 
located by the Onomasticon 8 m. S. of Areopolis. 

Gamzo (II Par., xxviii, 18): Jimzi, S.E. of Lydda. 

Gareb (Jer., xxxi, 39), a hill in or near Jerusalem. 
From the text it would seem the Jebel Neby Dati is 
intended ; many, however, identify it with J. Abd Tor. 

Garizim, mountain in the neighbourhood of Sichem: 
J. et-Tér, 8. of Naplds. 

Gaulon (Jos., xx, 8, etc.; E. Manasses), also Golan: 
probably Sahem el-Jélan, N. of the WAdy el-Ehreir. 

Gaza (q.v.). 

Gazara (I Mach.., vii, 45 etc.), later name for Gazer 1. 

Gazer, 1. Tell Jezer, S. of Lydda.—2. See Jazer. 

Gazera (I Par., xiv, 16). See Gazer 1. 

Geba. See Gabaa 1. 

Gebal. See Bysuos. 

Gebbar (I Esd., ii, 20), for Gabaon. 

Gebbethon. See Gabathon. 

Gedera (Jos., xv, 36; Pephele): poss. Kh. Jedireh, 
§.E. of Lydda, or Qatra, S.E. of Jabneh. 

Gederothaim (Jos., xv, 36), poss. another reading 
for Gedera. 

Gedor, 1 (Jos., xv, 58; mount. of Juda) Kh. Jedtr, 
between Bethlehem and Hebron.—2 (I Par., xii, 7) 
Perhaps Gedor 1.—3 (I Par., iv,39) Unknown. Some 
think Gerara is intended.—4 (I Mach., xv, 39). See 
Cedron 1. 

Genesar. See GENESARETH. 

Genesareth (q.v.). 

Gerara (Gen., x, 19, etc.). A city on the S.W. 
border of Palestine, commonly identified with Kh. 
Umm Jerar, S. of Gaza. 

Gerasa, 1 (Transjord.), Jerash. See Gmrasa.—2 
A city supposed by Matt., viii, 28, etc. (original 
text somewhat doubtful): poss. Karen Jerddeh, N. 
of the Wady Fik, E. of the L. of Tiberias. 

Gerisim, A.V. for Garizim. 

Gessen. Region in Lower Egypt, between the 
Pelusian arm of the Nile and the wilderness. 

Gessur (I Kings, xxvii, 8, etc.), a region the location of 
which is much disputed. Some think it to have been 
in the S. of Palestine (Cheyne) ; others locate it in the 
N. Jélan, even in the Ledjah. 

Gethaim (II Kings, iv, 3; II Esd., xi, 33; in or near 
Benjamin), identified by some with Ramleh. 

Gethhepher (Jos., xix, 13, etc.; Zabulon): El-Mesh- 
had, N.E. of Nazareth. 

Gethremmon, 1 (Jos., xix, 45, ete.; Dan) possibly 
identical with Gethaim.—2 (Jos., xxi, 25; W. Manasses; 
—I Par., vi, 70, Heb. 55, Balaam). If the text of 
Jos. be preferred, Gethremmon might possibly be 
Kefr Rimmdn, N.W. of Sebastiyeh. 

Gethsemani (q.v.). 

Gezer, Gezeron. See Gazer. 

Gibeon, A.V. for Gabaon. 

Gideroth. See Gaderoth. 

Gihon. See JERUSALEM. 

Gilo (Jos., xv, 51; mount. of Juda), birthplace of 
Achitophel; unlikely supposed by some to be Kh. 
Jala, or Beit Jalaé, near Bethlehem; really unknown. 

Gnidus (I Mach., xv, 23; Acts, xxvii, 7), a city in 
Caria. 

Gob (II Kings, xxi, 18, 19). Unknown. 
the text is corrupt. 

Golan. See Gaulon. 

Golgotha. See JERUSALEM. 

Gomorrha (Gen., xiv, 2, etc.), a city of the Pen- 
tapolis. Site unknown. 

Good-havens (Acts, xxvii, 8), Kalo Limniones, E. of 
C. Matala, on the S. coast of Crete. 

Gortyne (I Mach., xv, 23), a city in Crete. 

Gosen (Jos., xv, 51; mount. of Juda). Unknown. 

Gullath (Judges, i, 15; D.V. “the Upper and the 
Nether watery ground”); proper names, poss. re- 
ferring to Seil ed-Dilbeh. 

kts (II Par., xxvi, 7): Tell el-Ghdr, N. of Ber- 
sabee. 


Perhaps 
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Habor (q.v.). 

Haceldama. See JERUSALEM. 

Hachila (I Kings, xxiii, 19, etc.), a hill on the §. of 
the wilderness of Ziph (Juda): might be Dahr el-K6ia, 
although the identification is by no means certain. 

Hadassa (Jos., xv, 37; plain of Juda), perh. “Ebdis, 
or ‘Eddis, E. of Ascalon. 

Hadid (I Esd., ii, 33), identical with Adiada. 

Hadrach (Zach., xi, 1); Assyr.: Hatarika, Hataraka, 
a town in Syria; unknown. 

Hai, 1 (A. V. Gen., xii, 8, ete.), prob. Kh. Haiyan, 
E. of Beitin—2 (Jer., xlix, 3), prob. an Ammonite 
city. Unknown. 

Hala (IV Kings, xvii, 6; xviii, 11), a place of exile of 
the Israelites in Assyria; Assyr.: Halahhi: perh. Gla 
or Kalah, near the source of the Khabur. 

Halcath (Jos., xix; 25; xxi, 31): Yerka, N.E. of Acre. 

Halhul (Jos., xv, 58; mount. of Juda): Halhdl, N. 
of Hebron, near Beit Str. 

Halicarnassus (q.v.). 

Hammoth Dor (Jos., xxi, 32). See Hamon 1. 

Hamon, 1 (I Par., vi, 76, Heb. 61; Nephtali): El- 
Hammam, on the W. shore of the L. of Tiberias.—2 
(Jos., xix, 28; Aser), poss. Kh. el- AwAmid, S. of Tyre. 

Hanathon(Jos.,x1x,14;N.Zabulon):perh.Kefr Anan. 

Hanes (Is., xxx, 4), Egypt. Hininsi; Assyr.: Hiniin- 
shi: a city in the Delta of the Nile, prob. Heracleopolis 
Parva of the classics: Ahnds el-Medineh. 

Hapharaim (Jos., xix, 19; Issachar), Egypt. Hapir- 
ama; Kh. el-Farriyeh, between Mt. Carmel and Lejin. 

Haran. A town in Mesopotamia: Assyr.: Harranu, 
on the river Belikh, a confluent of the Euphrates. 

Hares (Judges, i, 35). The exact name is doubtful; 
moreover Hares is equivalent to Shemesh (Sun); 
hence Har Heres, ‘Ir Shamesh, and Beth Shamesh 
might be three forms of one name, After all, the 
name might not indicate a hill, buta village: ‘Ain Shems. 

Harma. See Horma 1. 

Haroseth (Judges, iv, 2): El-Haritiyeh, on the right 
bank of the Cison, between Haifa and Nazareth. — 

Hasarsuhal (Jos., xv, 28 etc.; S. Juda). Unknown. 

Hasarsusim (Jos., xix, 5; S. Simeon); might be 
Stsin or Beit Sasin, on the road from Gaza to Egypt. 

Haserim (Deut., ii, 23), a common name meaning 
“the villages”: Arab. Dwar. 

Haseroth (Num., xi, 35), a station of the Israelites 
in their journey from Mt. Sinai to Cades: ‘Ain Hadré, 
about eighteen hours N.E. of Mt. Sinai. 

Hasersual. See Hasarsuhal. 

Hasersusa. See Hasarsusim. 

Hassemon (Jos., xv, 27; 8. Juda). Unknown. 

Havoth Jair. A group of cities E. of the Jordan in 
Galaad, Argob, and Basan. 

Hebal, a mountain in the Ephraim range, N. of 
Naplis, over against Mt. Garizim: Jebel Slima4h. 

Hebron (q.v.). 

Hebrona (Num., xxxiii, 34), a station of the Israel- 
ites on their journey from Egypt to the Holy Land: 
near Asiongaber. 

Helam (II Kings, x, 16, 17), an unknown Ammon- 
ite city. 

Helba (Judges, i, 31). See Ahalab. 

Helbon (Ezech., xxvii, 18), a town in Syria renowned 
for its wine: Helbiin, on the E. slope of Anti-Lebanon, 
12 m. N.W. of Damascus. 

Helcath. See Halcath. 

Heleph (Jos., xix, 33; Nephtali), poss. Beit Lif, half- 
AL between L. Hiileh and the sea. 

eliopolis. See BAALBEK. 

Helmondeblathaim. See Deblathaim. 

_ Helon, 1 (I Par., vi, 58, Heb. 43, Gr. 57). See 
Holon.—2 (I Par., vi, 69, Heb. 54), for Aialon—3 
(Jer., xlviii, 21; Ruben). Unknown. 

Hemath (I Par., xviii, 3, 9). See Emath. 

Henoch (Gen., iv, 17), the first city built by Cain 
and called after his first-born son; of course, entirely 
unknown. 
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Herma. See Horma 1. 

Hermon. Mountain range on the N. border of 
Israel: Jebel el-Sheikh, or J. et-Telj. 

Hesebon (Num., xxi, 26, etc.; Moab). Hegsban. 

Heser (III Kings, ix, 15), the same as Asor 1. 

Heshbon, A.V. for Hesebon. 

Hesmona (Num., xxxiii, 29; xxxiv, 4), station of 
the Israelites on their way from Cades to Asiongaber: 
in the neighbourhood of ‘Ain Kéemeh. 

Hesron, 1 (Jos., xv, 3; 8. Juda), prob. some Hasar. 
Unidentified.—2 (Jos., xv, 25). See Asor 3. 

Hethalon (Ezech., xlvii, 15; xlviii, 1): either Heitela, 
N. of Tripoli of Syria; or more prob. Adlin, N. of the 
Leontes, on the road from Tyre to Sidon. 

Hethites (q.v.). 

Hevites. One of the petty clans of Canaanites dis- 
possessed by Israel and the Philistines. The Gabaon- 
ites were Hevites. 

Hevilah, Hevilath. Country watered by the Phison. 
Unknown. 

Hierapolis (q.v.). 

Hieromax, Greek name of the Sheri‘at el-Menad- 
hireh, or Yarmik. 

Hirsemes. See Bethsames. 

Hoba (Gen., xiv, 15), N. of Damascus; the identifi- 
cations proposed are very unsatisfactory. 

Hodst (II Kings, xxiv, 6), probably a copyist’s mis- 
take for Cedes. 

Holon (Jos., xv, 51; xxi, 15; mount. of Juda). Un- 
known. 

Hor, 1. A mountain by which Israel had their 
encampment in the desert, and the place of Aaron’s 
death; commonly identified with Jebel Nebi Hardin, 
S.W. of Petra, a most unlikely location; must be 
looked for in the neighbourhood of Cades, possibly 
Jebel Mieileh, N.W. of Cades.—2. According to com- 
mon interpretation, another mountain at the N. limit 
of the Promised Land, and variously identified, al- 
though the Jebel esh-Shiiqif seems to be the most 
suitable location ;—perhaps not a proper name, but an 
expression to be translated: “the rising up of the 
mountain”, i.e. S. Lebanon. 

Horeb (q.v.). 

Horem (Jos., xix, 38; Nephtali), Kh. el-Hirdh, W. of 
L. Hileh. 

Horma, 1 (Num., xiv, 45 etc.), formerly called 
Sephath: prob. Sbaite, N.N.E. of Cades.—2 (Jos., 
xix, 29; Aser) RAmeh, 8.E. of Tyre. 

Hosa (Jos., xix, 29; Aser. text doubtful), poss. 
Ezziyat, S. of Tyre. 

Hucac. See Halcath. 

Hucuca (Jos., xix, 34; Nephtali): Yaqiq, W. of 
Capharnaum, S8.S.W. of Safed. 

us (Job. i. 1; Jer., xxv, 20; Lam., iv, 21; perhaps 
different regions are intended). From what may be 
gathered concerning the “land of Hus” in Job, it was 
in Arabia, N. of Saba, W. of Chaldea, N. of Edom. 
See Jos. 


Iconium (q.v.), in Lycaonia: Konieh. 

Idumea (q.v.). 

Tjeabarim (Num., xxi, 11; xxxiii, 44), station of 
the Israelites in Moab: Kh. ‘Ai, S.E. of Kerak. 

India, I. (Esth., i, 1) the region on the right bank of 
the Indus.—2. The text (I Mach., viii, 8) seems to be 
at fault, and should perhaps be read Ionia. 

Islands, refers to the islands and coasts of the Medi- 
terranean Sea. 

Iturea (Luke, iii, 1), originally the country of Jetur 
(I Par., i, 51; v, 19), on the E. slope of Anti-Lebanon, 
N. of Damascus. 

Jabes (I Par., ii, 55; Juda). Unknown. : 

Jabes Galaad (I Kings, xi, 1 ete.), poss. Ed-Deir 
near which there is a WAdy YAbis. s 

Jabnia (II Par., xxvi, 6). See Jamnia. 

Jaboc: Nahr es-Zerqé, between the regions called 
Belg and ‘Ajlin, E. of the Jordan. 
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Jacan. See Benejaacan. 

Jachanan (Jos., xii, 22), an unknown place about 
Mt. Carmel. 

Jagur (Jos., xv, 21;S. Juda). Unknown. 

Jamnia (I Mach., xiv, 15, ete.), a town of the 
Sephela: Yebna. 


Janoe, 1 (Jos., xv, 6; xvi, 7; Ephraim): Yann, 8S. Ev 


of Naplis.—2 (IV Kings, xv, 29; Nephtali): Yanth, 
E. of Tyre, according to some; more prob. Hinin, S. 
of the Merj ‘Aiytin. 

Janum (Jos., xv, 53; mount. of Juda), poss. Beni 
Naim, E. of Hebron. 

Japhie (Jos., xix, 12; Zabulon): Yafa, S.W. of 
Nazareth. 

Jaramoth (Jos., xxi, 29; Issachar), called Ramoth 
in I Par., vi, 73, Heb. 58). Unidentified. 
me eee (Jos., xviii, 27; Benjamin): Raphat, N. of 

-Jib. 

Jasa (Num., xxi, 23; Jer., xlviii, 21; Moab. S., 1.19); 
Onomasticon: “between Madaba and Dibon’”: Umm 
el-Walid (? Musil). 

Jaser (Jos., xxi, 36). 

Jassa. See Jasa. 

Jazer (Num., xxxii, 1, etc.; Transjord.), prob. Kh. 
Sar, W. of Amman. 

Jeabarim (Num., xxi, 11, ete.). See Ijeabarim. 

Jeblaam (Jos., xvii, 11; Issachar) ; Egypt.: Ibra‘ama: 
Kh. Bel‘ameh, 8S. of Jenin. 

Jebnael (Jos., xix, 33; Nephtali): Yemm4, between 
Thabor and the §, end of the L. of Tiberias. 

Jebneel. See Jamnia. 

Jeboc: the same as Jaboc. 

Jebus. See JERUSALEM. 

Jecmaam (I Par., vi, 68, Heb. 53), also Jecmaan 
(III Kings, iv, 12). In the parallel list of Jos., xxi, 
22, Cibsaim is to be found. Text doubtful. 

Jecnam (Jos., xxi, 34; Zabulon): prob. Tell Qaimiin, 
E. of Mt. Carmel. 

Jeconam (Jos., xix, 11). See Jecnam. 

Jectehel (IV Kings, xiv, 7), name given to Petra by 
Amasias, King of Juda. See Perra. 

Jecthel (Jos., xv, 38; Sephela). Unknown. 

Jedala (Jos., xix, 15; Zabulon): Jeid4, S. of Bethle- 
hem of Zabulon. 

Jegbaa (Judges, viii, 11; Transjord.): Ajebthat, E. 
of Es-Salt. 

Jehoshaphat, A.V. for Josaphat. 

Jemnaa. See Jamnia. 

Jephtha (Jos., xv, 43; plain of Juda). 
fied place, S.E. of Beit Jibrin. 

Jericho (q.v.). 

Jerimoth ‘os, x, 23, 35; Sephela): Kh. Yarmak, 6 
m. N.N.E. of Beit Jibrin. 

Jerimuth (II Esd., xi, 29). See Jerimoth. 

Jeron (Jos., xix, 38; Nephtali): Yarin, W. of L. 
Hileh. 

Jerusalem (q.v.). 

Jesania (III Kings, xv, 17): ‘Ain Sintya, N. of Beitin. 
ee should be read also instead of Sen, I Kings, 
vii, 12. 

Jesimon, 1 (Num., xxi, 20; xxiii, 28; Moab) desert 
N. of the Dead Sea, and E. of the lower Jordan.—2 
(I Kings, xxiii, 15 etc.) country between the deserts of 
Ziph and of Maon, and Engaddi. 

Jesse (Judith, i, 9), for Gessen. 

Jesue (II Esd., xi, 26; S. Juda): Kh. Sa'weh, E. 
of Bersabee. 

Jeta (Jos., xxi, 16; Juda-Simeon): Yattd, S. of 
Hebron. 

Jeteba (IV Kings, xxi, 19), birthplace of Messale- 
meth, Manasses’ wife, prob. in Juda, but unknown. 

Jetebatha (Deut., x, 7), station of the Israelites be- 
tween Cades and Asiongaber. Unknown. 

Jethela (Jos., xix, 42; Dan): Beit Tal, S.E. of Yalé. 

Jether (Jos., xv, 48; mount. of Juda): ‘Attfr, be- 
tween Hebron and Bersabee. 

Jethnam (Jos., xv, 23;S. Juda). Unknown. 


See Jasa.—2. See Jazer. 


An unidenti- 
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Jethson (Jos., xxi, 36). 
in other texts, Cademoth. 

Jezer. See Jazer. 

Jezrael, 1 (Jos., xvii, 16, etc.; Issachar): Zera‘in, 
S.W. of Jebel Nebi Dahi (Little Hermon).—2 (Jos., 
xv, 56; I Kings, xxvii, 3; Juda), in the neighbourhood 
of Carmel and Ziph. Unknown. 

Jim (Jer., xxvi, 18; 8S. Juda): perh. Beit ‘Aww, 
not far from Bersabee. 

Joppe. See JAFFA. 

Jordan (q.v.). 

Josaphat (Joel, iii, 2, 12), prob. an allegorical name: 
“the valley wherein Yahweh shall judge”’. 

Jota (Jos., xv, 55). See Jeta. 

Jucadam (Jos., xv, 56; mount. of Juda): apparently 
8.E. of Hebron. Unidentified. 

Jud (Jos., xix, 45; Dan): El-Yehtidiyeh. N. of 
Lydda. 

Juda (q.v.). 

Judea (q.v.). 


Laban (Deut., i, 1), station of the Israelites in their 
journey from Sinai to Cades. Unknown. 

Labanath (Jos., xix, 26), is separated in Vulg. from 
preceding word, to which it should be joined: Sihor 
Labanath. See Sihor. 

Lacedemon. (II Mach., v, 9). See Sparta. 

Lahela (I Par., v, 26), a mistake for “to Hala”, a 
region of Assyria. 

Lahem (I Par., iv, 22; the text is not clear). Un- 
known. 

Lais. See Dan. 

Laisa (Is., x, 30; I Mach., ix, 5): Kh. Q'aqil, W. of 
‘Anata 

Lampsacus (I Mach., xv, 23), a city of Mysia, on the 
Hellespont, possibly a mistake for Sampsame : Sam- 
sin, a little seaport between Sinope and Trebizond, on 
the Black Sea. 

Laodicea. (Col., ii, 1, ete.; q.v.). 

Lebaoth (Jos., xv, 32). See Beth Leba’éth. 

Lebna, 1 (Num., xxxiii, 20) a station of the Israel- 
ites in the journey from Sinai to Cades. Unknown.— 
2 (Jos., x, 31; Sephela): poss. Kh. el-Bendwy, 10 m. 
8.E. of Lachis. 

Lebona (Judges, xxi, 19): El-Libban, 8. of Naplis. 

Lehi (Judges, xv, 17; D.V. “jawbone”’): Kh. ‘Ain 
el-Lehi has been proposed, but is very doubtful; the 
above Arab. name seems to be rather ‘Ain ‘Allek. 

Lecum (Jos., xix, 33; Nephtali), site unknown, prob- 
ably in the neighbourhood of L. Hileh. 

Leheman (Jos., xv, 40; plain of Juda), Kh. el-Lahm, 
S. of Beit Jibrin. 

Lesa (Gen., x, 19), poss. Callirrhoe (St. Jerome): 
Hammam ez-Zerq4, E. of the Dead Sea. 

Lesem (Jos., xix, 47). See Dan. 

Lobna (Jos., xxi, 13), the same as Lebna 2. 

Lod (I Par., viii, 12, etc.): El-Ladd. See Sepaste. 

Lodabar (Il Kings, ix, 4, etc.; Transjord.) Greek 
has Daibon: text unsettled. 

Luith (Is., xv, 5; Jer., xlviii, 5; Moab): Kh. Fas 
(Musil) ; Ndchin (de Saulcy) ; hardly identified. 

Luza, 1 (Gen., xxviii, 19, etc.), an old name for 
Bethel.—2 (Judges, i, 26) A city of the Hethites, perh. 
Liweiziyeh, N.W. of Tell el-Qadf. 

Lyda (I Mach.,xi, 34), Lydda (Acts, ix, 32, ete.). Lod. 

Lystra, 1 (Acts, xiv, 8, etc.), a city of Lycaonia: 
Khatyn Serai.—2 (Acts, xxvii, 5), in some MSS., a 
mistake for Myra in Lycia. 


Maara of the Sidonians (Jos., xiii, 4): possibly “the 
cave” of Jezzin, about 9 m. E. of Sidon; but the text 
seems corrupt and should perhaps be read: “from 
Gaza to Sidon”. 

Macees (III Kings, iv, 9; Dan). Unknown. 

Maceda (Jos., x, 10, etc.), poss. El-Maghar, in the 
neighbourhood of Accaron. ; 

Maceloth (Num., xxxiii, 25), station of the Israelites 
on the journey from Sinai to Cades: prob. Maqehelat. 


So Vulg., prob. by mistake; 
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Machbena (II Par., ii, 49), prob. the same as Cheb- 
bon. 

Machmas (I Kings, xiii, 2, etc. ; 
N. of Jerusalem. 

Machmethath (Jos., xvi, 7, ete., limit of Ephraim 
and W. Manasses), perhaps not a city, but a region, 
poss. the Plain of E]-Makhnah (Guthe). 

Machtesh (Soph., i, 11; D.V.: “the Mortar’), a 
place near Jerusalem, “the Valley of Siloe” (St. Je- 
rome). 

Madmena (I Par., ii, 49). See Medemena. 

Madon (Jos., xi, ip ete. ) perh.should be read Maron; 
poss. eet Madin, W. of aNboriaa, or Meiron, N.W. of 
Safer 

Magala (I Kings, xvii, 20; xxvi, 57), wrongly inter- 
preted by Vulg. as a proper name; means a fenced 
encampment. 

Magdal, 1 (Ex., xiv, 2, ete.): perh. Serapeum.—2 
(Jer., xliv, 1, ete.) perh. the same; poss. Tell es-Semut, 
near Pelusium. 


Benjamin): Mikhmas 


Magdala (Matt., xv, 39; Mark, viii, 10; text not 
certain): El-Mejdel; on the W. shore of the L. of 
Tiberias. 


Magdalel (Jos., xix, 38; Nephtali): poss. El-Mejdel ; 
according to the ‘Onomasticon, Athlit. 

Magdalgal (Jos., xv, 37; Sephela), Assyr.: Magdili; 
either El-Mejdel, near Ascalon, or El-Mejeleh, 8S. of 
Beit Jibrin. 

Magedan (Matt., xv, 39). 
tha. 

Mageddo, Mageddon. See Macuppo. 

Mageth (I Mach., v, 26, 36; Transjord.): prob. Kh. 
el-Mikatiyeh, W. of the confluence of the Raqqaéd and 
the Yarmtik. 

Magron, 1 (I Kings, xiv, 2), prob. a common name 
indicating the top of the hill on the slope of which 
Jeba‘ is built.—2 (Is., x, 28): poss. Makrain, N.W. of 
Mikhmas. 

Mahanaim: Kh. Mahneh, 8.W. 
Jebel ‘Ajlan, N. of the Jaboe. 

Mahane Dan (Judges, xiii, 25; xviii, 12), a place W. 
of Cariathiarim. 

Mallos (II Mach., iv, 30), a city of Cilicia. 

Malta (q.v.). 

Mambre. See Hebron. 

Manaim (Jos., xiii, 26, etc.). 

Manasses (q.v.). 

Maon, 1 (Jos., xv, 55; 8. suas: Kh. Ma'‘in.—2 
(Judges, x, 12), perhaps Ma’adn, E. of Petra; text 
poss. corrupt. 

Mara (Ex., xv, 23), station of the Israelites be- 
tween Egypt and Mt. Sinai, perh. ‘Ain Hawara, or 
Wady Mereira. 

Maresa, a city in the Sephela ; the name is preserved in 
Kh. Maresh, near Beit Jibrin; the site was prob. in Tell 
Sandahanna, a little S.E. of Kh. Maresh. 

_ Mareth (Jos., xv, 59: mount. of Juda), poss. Beit 
Ummar, 8.8.W. of Bethlehem. 

Maroth (Mich., i, 12). Unknown, although some 
deem it to be identical with Mareth. 

Masal (Jos., xix, 26 etc.; Aser): perh. Khan Mit- 
hiliya, S.W. of Mt. Carmel. 

Masaloth (I Mach., ix, 2), prob. a common name 
meaning “the steps’”—i.e. the steps of the caves of 
Arbella. 

Masepha (Jos., xv, 38; Sephela): Tell es-Safiyeh, 7 

_m. N.W. of Beit Jibrin. 

Maserephoth (Jos., xi, 8; xiii, 6). Unknown. Per- 
haps ‘Ain Misherfi, on the Mediterranean shore, 5. of 
Ras en-NAqira. 

Maspha, Masphath, 1. Of Benjamin: site much dis- 
puted: Sha‘fat, Nebi Samwil, El-Bireh, and Tell Nas- 
beh, all N. of Jerusalem, have been proposed with 
more’ or less robability.—2.Of Galaad: see Ramoth 
Galaad. —3. OF Juda: prob. Tell es-Safiyeh—4. Of 
Moab (I Kings, xxxii, 3, 4). Unknown. 

Masphe. See Maspha’ of Galaad. 


See Magdala, Dalmanu- 


of Hauran, in the 


See Mahanaim. 
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Masreca (Gen., xxxvi, 36; I Par., i, 47), N. of 
Idumea. 

Matthana. Station of the Israelites in their journey 
through Moab; possibly Mechatta. 

Meddin (Jos., xv, 61; wilderness of Juda). Unknown. 

Medemena, rf (Jos., xv, 31; 5S. rupee Unknown.— 
PAM WETS seh 31; Benjamin): Kh. el-Qarfmi, N. of 
Jerusalem. 

Megiddo, See Maceppo. 

Mejarcon (Jos., xix, 46; Dan), poss. the Nahr el- 
‘Aujeh, betw. Joppe and Arecon. 

Melita, A.V. for Malta (q.v.). 

Melothi (Judith, ii, 3, Vulg. only), perhaps Melitine 
of Cappadocia. 

Memphis (q.v.). 

Mennith (Judges, xi, 33). Onomasticon: at a short 
distance from Hesebon; poss. Umm el-Qenafid. 

Mephaath (Jos., xiii, 18): Nef‘, S.S.E. of AmmAn. 

Merala (Jos., xi, 19, Zabulon): prob. Ma'lil, S.W. 
of Nazareth. 

Merom (Waters of). Lake Hileh. 

Meroz (Judges, v, 23): poss. El-Mahriineh, between 
Dothan and Kibatiyeh; or El-Marasgsas, near Beisan. 

Merrha (Bar., ii, 23). Unknown. Perhaps we 
should read Madian. 

Mesopotamia (q.v.). 

Mesphe (Jos., xviil, 26), for Maspha of Beujanae 

Messa (Gen., x, 30), in Arabia. Unknown. 

Messal (Jos., xix, 26). See Masal. 

Methca (Num., Xxxili, 28), station of the Israelites 
in the journey from Sinai to Cades. Unknown. 

Miletus (q.v.). 

Misor (Jos., xxi, 36), not found*in the Hebr.; ; poss. 
a mistake. 

Mitylene (Acts, xx, 14), in the island of Lesbos: 
Metelin. 

Mochona (II Esd., xi, 28; Juda): Kh. el-Mogenna. 

Modin, the birthplace of the Machabees; generally 
admitted to be El- Medieh, E. of Lydda. 

Molada (Jos., xv, 26; g. Juda), ore Tell el-Milh, 
between Bersabee and the Dead Sea. 

Moresheth Gath (Mich., i, 1, etc.), birthplace of 
Micheas, E. of Eleutheropolis. ” Unidentified. 

Mortar (Soph., i, 11). See Machtesh. 

Mosel (Ezech., xvii, 19). As such, not a proper 
name ; should be ‘understood: “from Uzal”. 

Mosera (Deut., x, 6). See Moseroth. 

Moseroth (Num, Xxxili, 30), station of the Israel- 
ites in the journey from Cades to Asiongaber. Un- 
identified. 

Myndus (I Mach., xv, 23), a city in Caria, between 
Miletus and Halicarnassus. 

Myra (Acts, xxvii, 5), not in the Vulg., but should 
be read instead of Lystra. 


Naalol (Jos., xix, 15, ete.; Zabulon), prob. Ma‘ldl, 
E. of Nazareth. 

Naama, 1 (Jos., xv, 41; Sephela): perh. Na‘ameh, 

S. of Lydda and E. of Jabneh.—2 (Job, ii, 11); there 
was prob. a city of that name in Nabathea, Un- 
known. 

Naaratha (Jos.,; xvi, 7; E. Ephraim), poss. Tell 
Tahtani, N. of Jericho. 

Naas (I Par., iv, 12; Juda), perh. Deir Nah4s, N.E. 
of Beit Jibrin. 

Naasson (Tob., i, 1), prob. Aser 2. 

Nahaliel (Num., xxi, 19), station of the Israelites E. 
of the Dead Sea, near the Arnon. Wady Enkeile 
(? Robinson). 

Naim (Luke, vii, 11): Nain, on the N.W. slope of 
the Jebel Dahy. 

Naioth (I Kings, xix, 18, etc.), “in Ramatha’’. 
Otherwise unknown. 

a azareth (q.v.). 

hag 2 (Acts, xvi, 11; xx, 6), a city in Macedonia: 
Kaval 


Neballat (II Esd., xi, 34): Beit Nebala, N. of Lydda. 
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Nebo, 1 Mountain N. of Moab: Jebel Neba.—2 
(Num., xxxii, 3; Moabite Stone, |. 14), a town about 
the Jebel Neba. 

Nebsan (Jos., xv, 62; desert of Juda, near the Dead 


Sea). Unknown. 

Neceb (Jos., xix, 33, in the Vulg.; Nephtali). See 
Adami. 

Nehelescol. See Escol. 


Nehiel (Jos., xix, 27; Aser). 
of Acre; others: Mi’ ar. 

Nemra (Num., xxxii, 3). See Bethnemra. 

Nemrim (Is., xv, 6; Jer., xlviii, 34): Wady Nemeira, 
§.E. of the Dead Sea; : there is a Kh. Nemeira. 

Nephath Dor. See Dor. 

Nephtali (q.v.). 

Nephtoa (Jos., xv, 9; Juda-Benjamin): Lifté, N.W. 
of Jerusalem. 

Nesib (Jos., xv, 43; Sephela): Beit Nasib, E. of 
Eleutheropolis. 

Nethuphati (II Esd., xii, 28). 

Netupha (I Par., ii, 54, etc.; 
Nettif, Nl .E. of Eleutheropolis. 

Nicopolis (Titus, iii, 12), a city in Epirus: Paleopre- 
vyza. 

Nineveh, A.V. for Ninive. 

Ninive (q. Vide 

No, No Amon (Nahum, iii, 8; Ezech., xxx, 14); not 
Thebes of Upper Egypt, but Thebes in the Delta (Dios- 
polis): Tell Balamin. 

Noa (Jos., xix, 23; Zabulon). Unknown. 

Nob (II Esd., xi, 32; Benjamin): Beit Ndb4, be- 
tween ‘Anata and Jerusalem. 

Nobe, 1 (Judges, viii, 11; Transjord.). Unknown.— 
2(1 Kings, xxi, l, etc.). "See Nob.—3 (Num., xxxii, 
42). See Canath. 

Nophe (Num., xxi, 30; Moab): text doubtful. 

Nopheth (Jos., xvii, 11), a town, according to Vulg.; : 
the clause should be rendered: “three villages’’. 

Noran. See Naaratha. 


Oboth (Num., xxxili, 43). Station of the Israelites 
in the journey from Asiongaber to the frontiers of 
Moab; prob. Wady Weibeh, N. of Fenan. 

Odollam: prob. Kh. ‘Aid el- Mieh; the cave is near 
the summit of the S. hill. See ADULLAM. 

Odullam. See ApULLAM. 


Some: Kh. YAanin, E. 


See Netupha. 
Juda): prob. Beit 


Olon (Jos., xv, 51). See Holon. 
On. See BAALBEK. 
Ono (I Par., viii, 12; Dan); Egypt.: Aunau; Kefr 


*And, between ‘Lydda, and Jaffa. 

Ophel (II Par., xxvii, 3), a part of Jerusalem. 

Opher (IV Kings, xiv, 25). See Gethhepher. 

Ophera (Jos., xviii, 23). See Ephra 2. 

Ophni (Jos., xviii, ’24); Benjamin: perhaps Jifneh, 
N.W. of Beitin. 

Oreb (Judges, vii, 25, etc.): poss. ‘Osh el-Ghirdb, 
between the Jebel Qarantal and the Jordan. 

Oronaim (Is., xv, 5; Jer., xlviii, 3, etc.; Moabite 
Stone, 1. 32): Wady Ghiweir (Conder): would seem 
rather S. of the Arnon. 

Orontes, great river of Syria: Nahr el-‘Asi. . 

Orthosias (q.v.—I Mach., xv, 37). 

Ozensara (I Par., vii, 24):perhaps Beit Sira, W.S.W. 
of Lower Bethoron. 


Palmyra (q.v.). 

Paphos (q.v.—Aets, xiii, 6, ete.), in Cyprus: Baffo. 

Paros. I Par., xxix, 2; Esth. , 1,6, speak of “marble 
of Paros’”’; but this i is not to be found in the original ; 
oy “white stone”. 

‘atara (Acts, xxi, 1-3), a city in Lycia: Jelemish. 

Patmos. One of the Sporades, S. of Samos, W. of 
Miletus: Patino. 

Pelusium (Ezech., xxx, 15, 16); Copt.: Peremiun, 
Pelisiii, a city N. E. of the Delta of the Nile, on the 
branch ‘called, after the name of the city, Pelusiac: 
Sa el-Haggar. 
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Pentapolis. Region of the five cities: Sodom, 
Gomorrha, Adama, Seboim, in the Valley of Siddim’ 

Pergamus (Apoe., i, 11; 11, 12), metropolis of the 
prov. of Asia: Bergamo, or Bergama. 

Perge (Acts, xiii, 13), second city of the prov. of 
Pamphilia: Murtana. 

Persia (q.v.). 

Persepolis. Whether it is spoken of in II Mach., 
xix, 2, is doubtful. 

Petra (q.v.). 

Phalti. See Bethphalet. 

Phanuel (Gen., xxxii, 30, ete.; Transjord.), Egypt.: 
Pentali,; on the banks ‘of the Jaboc. Site uncertain. 

Phara (I Mach., ix, 50): the text seems uncertain; 
perhaps the same as Pharaton. 

Pharan. General term to designate the wilderness 
between Sinai and Palestine. 

Pharaton (Judges, xii, 13, etc.): birthplace of Abdon, 
one of the Judges of Israel.’ Prob. Fer ata, 7m.S.W. 
of Naplis. 

Pharphar, river of Damascus: Nahr el- Awaj. 

Phaselis (I Mach., xv, 23): a city of Asia Minor on 
the borders of Lycia and Pamphilia. 

Phasga. Whether this is a common or a proper 
name is doubtful. At any rate, it indicates a place 
connected with Mt. Nebo, prob. Ras Sidgh4h, W. and 
at a very short distance of the Jebel Neba. 

Phatures (Is., xi, 11; Jer., xliv, 1, etc.): Egypt.: 
Patarist. Upper Egypt. 

Phau (Gen., xxxvi, 39; I Par., i 
been proposed. 

Phesdommim (I Kings, xvii, 11; I Par., xi, 13): poss. 
DAmim, on the road from Jerusalem to Beit J ibrin, N. 
of Shtiweikeh. 

Phihahiroth (Ex., 
Egypt.: Pikeheret. 
their flight from Egypt. 

Philadelphia (q.v.). 

Philippi (q.v.). 

Phinon. See Phunon. 

Phithom, a town in Lower Egypt: Tell el-Maskhata, 
W. of Lake Timsah. 

Phenicia (q. v.). 

Phogor, 1 Mountain N. of the Abarim range , variously 
identified: El-Mareighat, Tell-Matadba, El- Benat.—2 
See Bethphogor.—3 (Jos., xv, 60, Greek): one of the 
11 cities added in the Greek to the list of the Hebrew: 
Kh. Beit Foghtr, 8.W. of Bethlehem. 

Phrygia. See Asta Minor. 

Phunon (Num., xxxili, 42), a station of the Israel- 
ites on the journey from Asiongaber to Moab: Kh. 
Fendn, on the edge of the ‘Araba. 

Pisidia (q. v.). 

Pontus, territory N.E. of Asia Minor, on the shore 
of the Black Sea. 

Fs Ptolemais (I Mach., xii, 48, etc.): Greek name of 
cre. 

Puteoli (Acts, xxviii, 13), a seaport near Naples: 
Pozzuoli. 


i, 50): Phau’éré has 


xiv, 29; Num., xxxiii, 7); 
A station of the Israelites in 
Unidentified. 


Qibroth Hatthawah (Num., xi, 3; D.V.: “graves of 
lust’’), station of the Israelites on their j journey from 
Sinai to Cades: possibly in Wady Khbebeh. 

Qir Moab (Is., xv, 1; D.V.: “the wall of Moab’’), a 
proper name: Kerak. 

Qir Heres (Is., xvi, 7, etc.; D.V.: 
Moabite Stone, Le 3). See Qir Moab. 


“brick walls”; 


Rabba, Rabbath Ammon, principal city of the Am- 
monites: Amman. See PHILADELPHIA. 

Rabboth Moab. See Ar. 

Rabboth (Jos., xix, 20; Issachar): Rab4, 7 m. S.E. 
of Jenin. 

Rachal (I Kings, xxx, 29; Septuag.: “in Carmel”). 
A city in S. Juda; the text, however, is doubtful, and 
several commentat. prefer the Greek reading. 

Ragau (Judith, i, 5, 15): a prov. in Media. 
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Rages (Tob., i, 14, ete.): principal city in Ragau: 
Rai, S.E. of Teheran. 

Rama, 1 Of Aser: prob. Ramié, E. of Tyre.—2 
Of Benjamin Er-Ram, 5 m. N. of Jerusalem.—3 Of 
Galaad. See Ramoth Galaad—4 Of Nephtali: 
Rameh, 6 m. S.W. of Safed. See Arama. Of 
Samuel. Some: Ram-Alléh, 3 m. S.W. of Beitin; 
others: Beit Rim4, 13 m. E.N.E. of Lydda; others: 
Ramleh; more probably Rentis, W. of Beit Rima.— 
6 Of Simeon: possibly Kubbet el-Baul, 8. of Hebron. 

Ramatha, birthplace of Samuel. See Rama 5. 

Ramathaim Sophim. See Rama 5. 

Ramesses (Gen., xlvii, 11; Lower Egypt). The site 
has not yet been identified; some see 1t in San, the 
Tanis of the ancients; others in Es-Salihieh. 

Rameth. See Jaramoth. 

Ramoth, 1 Of Galaad, usually called in the Bible 
Ramoth Galaad: perhaps Reimtin (Conder); more 
probably Es-Salt.—2 See Jaramoth. 

Ramoth Masphe. See Ramoth of Galaad. 

Raphaim, | Generic term designating the early popu- 
lation of Palestine: the Emim, Enacim, Horim, Zuzim, 
were Raphaim.—2 (Valley of). A valley which seems 
to have been S. of Jerusalem, perh. the plain El-Biqei‘a. 

Raphidim (Ex., xvii, 8, ete.). A station of the 
Israelites in their journey from the Red Sea to Sinai; 
may correspond to Wady ’Erphaid. 

Raphon (I Mach., v, 37; Transjord.): poss. Er- 
RaAfe, E. of the Jerb el-Hajj. 

Rebla, 1 (Num., xxxiv, 11): N. boundary of 
Israel; its site is much disputed: ‘Arbin, NE of 
Damascus; Rebleh, between Baalbek and Homs; 
Halibna or Zér Ramlieh being proposed, the latter 
with perhaps more probability.—2 Also called 

Reblatha (IV Kings, xxv, 6, etc.): Rebleh, in the 
Beqd‘a. 

Reccath (Jos., xix, 35; Nephtali): an old name of 
Tiberias, according to the Talmud. 

Recem (Jos., xvii, 27; Benjamin). Unidentified. - 

Recha (I Par., iv, 12). Unknown. 

Rechoboth (Gen., xxxvi, 37), a well near Bersabee: 
Naqb er-Riiba'i (?). 

_ Remmon, 1 (Jos., xv, 32, etc.; 8. Juda): prob. Kh. 
Umm er-Rimmiamin, N. of Bersabee.—2 (Jos., xix, 
13; Zabulon): Rimméaneh, N. of Nazareth. 

Remmono (I Par., vi, 77, Heb. 62): see Remmon 2. 

Remmonphares (Num., xxxiii, 19), station of the 
Israelites on their journey from Sinai to Cades. Un- 
known. 

Rephidim, A.V. for Raphidim. 

Resen (Gen., x, 12), one of the four cities which 
made up Greater Ninive: poss. Selamiyeh. 

Reseph (1V Kings, xix, 12; Assyria); Assyr.: Rasapa: 
identified with Rusafa, between Palmyra and the 
Euphrates. 

Ressa (Num., xxxiii, 21), station of the Israelites, 
between Sinai and Cades: WAdy Stiweiq4 (?). 

Rethma (Num., xxxiii, 18), another station in the 
same neighbourhood. Unknown. 

Rhegium (Acts, xxvii, 40): Reggio di Calabria. 

Rhodes (q.v.—I Mach., xv, 23; Acts, xxi, 1). 

Rogelim (II Kings, xvii, 27, etc.;Galaad). Unknown. 

Rohob, 1 (Num., xiii, 22, etc.), in the neighbour- 
hood of Cesarea Philippi: poss. Hibbariyeh.—2 (Jos., 
xix, 23; Aser): prob. Tell er-Rahib, at a short dis- 
tance from Sidon.—3 (Jos., xix, 30; Judges, i, 31), 
near the Sea and the Cison. Unknown. 

Rohoboth. See Rechoboth. 

Rome (q.v.). 

Ruben (q.v.). 

Ruma, 1 (Jos., xv, 52: should be Duma; 8. Juda): 
Ed-Déme, S.E. of Eleutheropolis—2 (IV Kings, 
xxiii, 36). Unknown. 

Saananim (Jos., xix, 33; Nephtali): poss. Sin en- 
Nabr§, S. of the L. of Tiberias. 

Saarim (Jos., xv, 36; 8. Simeon): prob. identical 
with Sarohen. 
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Sabama (Jos., xiii, 19; Ruben): poss. Shandb, N.W. 
of Hesban. 

Saban. See Sabama. 

Sabarim, 1 (Jos., vii, 5; D.V.: “quarries’”’), on 
the descent from Hai towards the Ghér. Unknown. 
—2 (Ezech., xlvii, 16), a town in Syria “between 
the border of Damascus and the border of Emath.’’ 

Sabee (Jos., xix, 2; Simeon); text not certain. 

Sachacha (Jos., xv, 61; desert of Juda): prob. Kh. 
es-Sikkheh. 

Salebim (Jos., xix, 42, ete.; Dan): Kh. Selbit, N.W. 
of YAlé. 

Salecha (Deut., iii, 10, ete.; E. limit of Basan): 
Salkhad, S. of Jebel Hauran. 

Salem, 1 (Gen., xiv, 18), commonly identified with 
Jerusalem; this identification, however, is far from 
certain—2 (Gen., xxxiii, 18), perhaps not a proper 
name; if one, Salim, E. of Naplis. 

Salim (John, iii, 23). See Anon. 

Salmona (Num., xxxiii, 41), station of the Israel- 
ites in the journey from Asiongaber to Moab; must be 
between the Gulf of ‘Aqdéba and Kh. Fenan. Un- 
identified. 

Salmone (Acts, xxvii, 7), a promontory at the N.E. 
end of Crete: C. Sidero. 

Sama (Jos., xix, 2; 8S. Juda): poreere Saba should 
be read; might be Tell es-Seba‘, E. of Bersabee. 

Samaraim (Jos., xviii, 22; Benjamin): prob. Kh. 
es-Simra, 5 m. N. of Jericho. 

Samaria (q.v.). 

Samir, 1 (Jos., xv, 48; mount, of Juda): poss. Kh. 
Sémerah, 8.W. of Hebron.—2 (Judges, x, 1, 2), the~ 
home and burial place of Tola: Sandr (?), between 
Samaria and Engannim. 

Samos (q.v.). 

Samothracia, an island in the Aigean Sea, S. of the 
Coast of Thracia, N.W. of Troas. 

Sanan (Jos., xv, 37; Sephela): perhaps the same city 
as indicated in Mich., 1, 11 (D.V.: “pass away”): 
Sendn. 

Sanir. 
orrheans. 

Saphon (Jos., xiii, 27; Gad). Some: El-Hammeh; 
others: Tell Amateh, N. of the Jaboe. 

Saraa (Jos., xv, 33, ete.; Dan): Str‘'ah, W. of 
Jerusalem. 

Saraim (Jos., xv, 36; plain of Juda): Kh. Sa‘ireh, 
N.E. of Zanti‘a. 

Sarathasar (Jos., xiii, 19; Ruben): Sara, a little S. 
of the Zerqé. 

Sardis (Apoc., iii, 1), principal city of Lycia. 

Sarea. See Saraa. 

Sared. See Sarid. 

Sareda. Prob. Sarthan. 

Saredatha. See Sarthan. 

Sarephta, Sarepta (III Kings, xvii, 9, ete.): Sara- 
fend, about 8 m. 8. of Sidon. 

Sarid (Jos., xix, 10; Zabulon): poss. Tell Shadid, 
S.W. of Nazareth. 

Sarion. Name given by the Sidonians to Mt. Her- 
mon. : 

Sarohen (Jos., xix, 6; S. Simeon): prob. Tell esh- 
Sheri'ah. N.W. of Bersabee. 

Saron, 1 Maritime plain between Jaffa and Mt. 
Carmel.—2 Country between Mt. Thabor and. the L. 
of Tiberias—3 (I Par., v, 16): either some region E. 
of the Jordan, or 1. 

Sarona (Acts, ix, 35). See Saron 1. 

Sarthan, Sarthana (Jos., iii, 16, ete.): Nive Qarn 
Sartabeh, W. of the Jordan, 8. of the Wady Far'a. 

Scorpion (Ascent of the). See Acrabim. ; 

Saphondles (II Mach., xii, 30): Beisin. See Brerx- 
SAN. 


Seboim, 1 (Gen., x, 19, etc.). A city of the Pen- 
tapolis —2 (I Kings, xiii, 18). A valley leading from the 
Ghor to the heights of Machmas (Benjamin): Wady 
Abii Dba‘, which debouches into the WAdy el-Kelt. 


Name given to Mt. Hermon by the Am- 
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Sechrona (Jos., xv, 11; N. Juda): Kh. Sukereir UP 
Sedada (Num., xxxiv, 8): prob. Kh. Serfda, E 
sae Merj ‘Aiydn. 
egor (Gen., xiii, 10), generally identified with Es- 
safe, § in the Ghor of thesame name, S.of the Dead Sea. 


Sehesima (Jos., xix, 22; Issachar), prob. E. of Mt.. 


Thabor. Unknown. 

Seir, 1 (Gen., xxxvi, 8, etc.) practically synony- 
mous with Edom: the mountainous region between 
the S. end of the Dead Sea, the Wady el-Emaz and the 
WaAdy Ar‘drah.—2 (Jos., xv, 10), a point defining the 
limit of Juda, 8.W. of Cariathiarim. 

Setra (IV Kings, viii, 21; Edom), poss. Ez-Ziweireh, 
W. of the S. end of. the Dead Sea. 

Seirath (Judges, iii, 26), likely in the hill-country of 
Ephraim, and not far from Galgala. Site unknown. 

Sela, 1. See Prerra.—2 (Judges, i, 36): prob. 
Cades.—3 (Jos., xviii, 23; Benjamin): poss. Kh. 
Tabaq&t, at a short distance §.E. of Tell el-Fil. 

Selcha. See Salecha. 

Selebin. See Salebim. 

Seleucia (q.v.—I Mach.., xi, 8; Acts, xiii, 4). 

Selim (Jos., xv, 32; S. Juda), prob. the same as 
Sarohen. 

Selmon, 1 (Judges, ix, 48): prob. Sheikh Selm4n, 
S.W. of Mt. Garizim.—2 (Ps. Ixviii, 14): the text is 
not altogether certain; perhaps the Asalmanus of 
Ptolemy: Jebel Hauran. 

Semeron, 1 (Jos., xix, 15, etc.; Zabulon): perh. 
Semtiniyeh, 5 m. W. of Nazareth; or Es-Semeirtyeh, 3 
m. N. of Acre.—2 (II Par., xiii, 4): a hill S. of Beitin. 

Senaa. Unknown. 

Sene (I Kings, xiv, 4), one of two conspicuous rocks 
on the way from the Wady Sidweinit, which seems to 
have retained the name, to Machmas. 


Senna. See Sin 2. 
Sennaar: prob. Upper and Lower Babylonia. 
Sennim. e Saananim. 


Sensenna (I Par., iv, 31); Jos., xix, 5, has Haser- 
susa, prob. identical. 

Seon (Jos., xix, 19; Issachar): 
(?), N.W. of Mt. Thabor. 

Sephaath (Judges, i, 17; S. Juda): prob. Sbaite. 

hama (Num., xxxiv, 10,11), N. limit of the Holy 
ed. prob. Ofani, S.E. of Bantyas. 

Sephamoth (I Kings, Xxx, 28; 
Unknown. 

Sephar (Gen., x, 30), limit of the country of the sons 
of Jectan, commonly identified with Zaphar, in S. 
Arabia. 

Sepharad (Abd., 20; D.V.: 
prov. in the Persian empire. 

Sepharvaim (IV Kings, xvii, 24, ete.): poss. Sippar, 
in Babylonia: mod. Aba Habba; more prob. a city 
in Syria, poss. Sabarim. 2. 

Sephata (II Par., xiv, 9-10): text unsettled. Some: 
Tell es-Safiyeh ; others: a valley near Maresa; others, 
with Sept. “ northwards’. 

were” maritime plain from Jaffa to the “torrent 
fe) Lage 

Bepher (Num., xxxiii, 23), a station of the Israelites 
in their journey between Sinai and Cades: prob. the 
defiles of the ee Saree 

Sephet (Tob., ; Aser): poss. SAfed, in Upper 
Galilee. 

Ser (Jos., xix, 35; Nephtali). Unknown. 

Sesach (Jer., XXV, 26; aii 41), cryptographic name of 
Babylon, according to the system called the Athbash 
(i.e.: Aleph=Thau; Beth=Shin; etc.). 

Setim, Settim. See Abel. 

Siceleg (Jos., xv, 31, etc.; S. Simeon): prob. Kh. 
Ztheiliqd, N. of the Wady esh-Sheri'a. 

Sichar (John, iv, 5), very prob. Sahel ‘Askar, E. of 
Naplis. 

‘ichem (q. v.). 
_ Sicyon (I asin xv, 23), a town N.W. of Corinth, 
on the Gulf of Corinth. 


‘Aytin esh-Sha‘in 


S. Juda), near Aroer. 


“Bosphorus’’): some 
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Siddim (Gen., xvi, 3, etc.; D.V.: “Woodland 

Vale’’): plain of the Pentapolis, believed to be about 
the Dead Sea, perhaps towards the S. end. 

Side (I Mach., Xv, 23), a city on the coast of Pam- 
philia: Eski Adalia. 

Sidon (q. v.)- 

Silo (Jos. xviii, 1, ete. Ephraim). A famous place 
of worship of the Israelites in early times; the Ark of 
the Covenant was kept there until the last days of Heli. 
Silo was situated “‘on the N. of the city of Bethel, and 
on the E. side of the way that goeth from Bethel to 
Sichem, and on the S. of the city of Lebona” (Judges, 
xxi, 19): Seiltin. See Ark. 

Siloe. See Srron; JERUSALEM. 

Sin, 1. Desert in the Sinaitic Peninsula, through 
which’ the Israelites went on leaving Egypt: Debbet 
er-Ramleh.—2. Egypt: Sdn: Pelusium. 

Sinai (q. v.). 

Sion, 1. See JenusALeEM.—2. Another name for Mt. 
Hermon. 

Stor (Jos., xv, 44; mount. of Juda): Sa‘ir, N.N.E. 
of Hebron. 

Sis (II Par., xx, 16), a steepy passage from Engaddi 
up to the desert above: prob. Wady Hasdsa. 

Smyrna (q. v.). 

Soba, Assyr.: Subiti,; a region in Syria, possibly S. of 
Damascus, In the neighbourhood of the Jebel Hauran. 

Sobal (Judith, iii, 1, 14; Ps. lix, 2), for Soba. 

Soccoth, 1. (Ex., xii, 37) first station of the Israel- 
ites on leaving Ramesses, poss. about Ismailiya or 
El-Gisr.—2 (Gen., xxxiii, 17, etec.; Gad); prob. Tell 
Dar‘dla, N. of the Nahr ez-Zerq4. 

Socho, 1 (I Kings, xvii, 1), where David overcame 
Goliath: Kh. esh-Shiiweikeh, N.E. of Eleutheropolis. 
—2 (Jos., xv, 48; mount. of Juda): prob. Ish. esh- 
Shiweikeh, S.W. of Hebron.—3. See Soccoth 2. 

Sochot, Sochoth. See Soccoth 2. 

Sodom (q. v.). 

Sorec (Judges, xvi, 4, etc.), a valley famous in the 
story of Samson; prob. ‘the Wady es-Sardr; the name 
has been preserved i in the neighbouring Kh. Striq. 

Sparta (q. v.). 

Sual (I Kings, xiii, 17), a place which seems to have 
been in the N. of Benjamin. 

Suba. See Soba. 

Sunam, Sunem (Jos., xix, 18, ete.; Issachar): 
Silem, at the foot of Jebel Dahy, 4 m. N. of Zera‘in. 

Sur, 1. Desert E. of Egypt, also called Desert of 
Etham, perhaps around Thari, which the Egyptians 
considered their E. frontier. BES (Judges, ii, 28), per- 
haps another form of the name Tyre (Hebr. Car). 


Susa, Susan. See Susa. 
Syene (q. V.). 

Syracuse (q. v.). 

Syria (q.v.). 


Taberah (A.V.). See Qibroth Hatthawah. 

Tanis, a city in the Delta of the Nile: Zoan. 

Taphna, a town in Lower Egypt, in the neighbour- 
hood of Tanis and Pelusium: Tell Defenne. 

Taphua, 1 (Jos., xv, 34; Sephela). Unknown. 
—2 (Jos., xii, 17): “between Bethel and Epher’’. 
Unidentified.—3 (Jos., xvi, 8, etc.), on the borders of 
Ephraim and Np perh. the same as Taphua 2. 

Tarsus (q. 

Tebbath Beha vii, 22), a city in the Ghér, near 


Abelmehula. Unidentified. 

Telaim (I Kings, xv, 4; D.V.: “as lambs’’): prob. 
Telem. 

Telem (Jos., xv, 24; S. Juda), S. of Tell el-Milh, 


there is a tribe of Arabs whose name, Dhallém, bears 
analogy with the present Biblical name; moreover, 
all the district of Molada is called Tilam (Schwartz), 
possibly also a relic of the old name. 
Temptation (Ex., xvii, 7, etc.). See Raphidim. 
vii, 2, etc.): between 


Terebinth (Valley of; i Kings, x 
Socho and Azeca, most prob ady’ es-Sant. 
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Thabor, 1. Mountain (q.v.).—2 (Jos., xix, 22; 
Judges, viii, 18; Issachar). Unknown.—3 (I Par., vi, 
77; Zabulon); in Jos., xxi, 28, instead of Thabor, we 
read Daberath: Debdriyeh. : 

Thacasin (Jos., xix, 13; Zabulon): possibly Corozain. 

Thadmor. See Paumira. 

Thahath (Num., xxxiii, 26), given as a station of the 
Israelites in their journey from Sinai to Cades; poss. a 
gloss added to the text. 

Thalassa (Acts, xxvii, 8), a city in Crete, near 
Good-hayens. 

Thalassar (Is., xxxvii, 12), a region in W. Mesopo- 
tamia, prob. along the Euphrates, between Balis and 
Birejik. 

Thaleha (Jos., xix, 7, Septuag.), for Ether. 

Thamar (Kzech., x\vii, 19; xlviii, 28): poss. Thamara 
of the classics, and Thamaro of the Peutinger Table, 
on the road from Hebron to Elath. 

Thamna, 1 (Judges, xiv, 1, 25; Benjamin) Kh. 
Tibneh, W. of ‘Ain Shems.—2 (Gen., xxxvili, 12-14; 
Jos., xv, 57; N. Juda); Assyr.: Tamna, perh. Tibneh, 
N.W. of Jebé‘a; more prob. Tibnah, 8.E.of Deir Aban. 

Thamnata (I Mach., ix, 50), between Bethel and 
Pharathon: poss. El-Taiyebeh, or Tammin, in the 
WaAdy Far'a. 

Thamnathsaraa, Thamnathsare, burialplace of Josue: 
prob. Kh. el-Fakhakhir, in Ephraim. 

Thanac, Thanach (Jos., xxi. 25, ete.): Tell Ta‘annak, 
S.W. of Lejain. 

Thanathselo (Jos., xvi, 6; N. Ephraim): Ta‘ana, S.E. 
of Naplis. 

Thapsa, 1 (III Kings, iv, 24), N. limit of Solomon’s 
kingdom: Thapsacus, on the Euphrates, above the 
confluence of the Belik. Kala‘at Dibseh.—2 (IV Kings, 
xv, 6), city taken by Manahem, after he had over- 
thrown Sellum: prob. a mistake for Thersa. 

Thare (Num., xxxiii, 27), supposed to be a station 
of the Israelites on the journey from Sinai to Cades; 
poss. a gloss. ; 

Tharela (Jos., xviii, 7; Benjamin). Unknown. 

Tharsis, 1. A maritime country far to the W. of 
Palestine, and on the location of which there is much 
variance of opinions, some deeming it to be Spain 
(Tartessos) ; others Carthagena, in Spain (Tarseion) ; 
others, the Tyrrhenians (Tiras of Gen., x, 12), or 
Etruscans.—2 (Judges, ii, 13), poss. Tarsus of Cilicia. 

Thebath (I Par., xviii, 8), identical with Bete. 

Thebes (Judges, ix, 50; II Kings, xi, 21; Samaria): 
Tib4s, N.E. of Naplis. 

Thecua, Thecue (Amos, i, 1), birthplace of Amos: 
Kh. Teqti‘a, 8. of Bethlehem. 

Thelassar. See Thalassar. 

‘ Thelharsa (I Esd., ii, 59; II Esd., vii, 61), an un- 
known Babylonian city. 

Thelmala (I Esd., ii, 59; II Esd., vii, 61), another 
unknown Babylonian city. 

Theman (Jer., xlix, 7, etc.): poss. Chobak, in the 
Wady Gharandel, S. of the Dead Sea. 

Thelmela. See Thelmala. 

Themna. See Thamna. 

Thenac. See Thanac. 

Thersa (Jos., xii, 24, ete.; Samaria), the capital of 
Jeroboam’s kingdom: poss. Tullfizah, N. of Mt. Hebal, 
or Et-Tireh, near Mt. Garizim. 

Thesbe, birthplace of Elias; whether Thisbe of 
Galilee (see below), or Thesbon of Galaad (Kh. el- 
Istib, near the WAdy ‘Ajlin, 10 m. N. of the Jaboc), 
is not absolutely certain, although the Greek favours 
the latter opinion. 

Thessalonica (q.v.). 

Thisbe (Tob., i, 2), birthplace of Tobias, 8. of Cedes 
of Nephtali. 

Thochen. See Ether. ; 

Thogorma (Gen., x, 3, etc.): Phrygia, according to 
Josephus and Targum; others generally identify it 
with Armenia, and especially W. Armenia. Cf. 
Assyr.: Til-Garimmia. 
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Tholad. See Eltholad. 

Thophel (Deut., i, 1): poss. Tefileh, S.E. of the 
Dead Sea. 

Thopo (I Mach., ix, 50; Judea), perh. identical with 
po hee 1; 

hree Taverns (Acts, xxviii, 15), a place likely near 
the mod. Cisterna on the Appian Way. 

Thyatira (Apoc., ii, 20), a city in Lydia: Ak-Hissar. 

Tiberias. See GALILEE. 

Tichon (Ezech., xlvii, 16; D.V.; “the house of 
Tichon’’): possibly El-Hadr, E.N.E. of Baniyas, on 
the Nahr pce 

Tob. A country E. of the Jordan; Geographers are 
at variance as to its location: some place it S.W. of 
Soba; others, S. of Gadara; others E. of the bridge 
called Jisr Benaét YAkdb. 

Topheth. See JERUSALEM, 

Tripoli (q.v.). 

Troas (Acts, xvi, 6-8), a seaport in Mysia: Eski 
Stambil. 

Trogyllium (Acts, xx, 15, accord. to MS.D; omitt. 
in the principal other MSS.), a promontory in Asia 
Minor, over against the E. end of Samos: C. Mycale. 

Tubin (I Mach., v, 13). See Tob. 

Tyre (q.v.). 


Ur (Gen., xi, 28, etc.); oe Ura: el-Mighair, on 
the right bank of the Lower Euphrates. 


Vale Casis (Jos., xviii, 21), a place in the Ghér, in 
the neighbourhood of Jericho. ; 

Vedan (Ezech., xxvii, 19), poss. Egypt.: Uethen, a 
city E. of Egypt; the text is not clear. 


Zabulon (q.v.). 

Zanoa, Zanoe, 1 (Jos., xv, 34, ete.; Sephela): 
Zant'a.—2 (Jos., xv, 56, ete.; mount. of Juda): Kh. 
Zanita. 

Zephrona (Num., xxxiv, 9; N. limit of the Holy 
Land): perh. Kh. Senbariyeh. 

Ziklag, A.V. for Siceleg. 

Ziph (Jos., xv, 24, etc.; desert of Juda): Tell ez- 
Ziph, betw. Hebron and Carmel. 

Zoheleth (III Kings, i, 9), a rocky place near Jerusa- 
lem; the name seems preserved in the mod. Ez- 
Zehweileh. 

The bibliography of Biblical Geography is very extensive. 
In his Bibliotheca Geographica Palestine (Berlin, 1890), R6OR1cHT 
attempted a classification of the whole literature of the subject, 
from 333 to 1878. TosieR had already paved the way bya 
similar work, some eres ane years before. A systematic 
enumeration has been undertaken by Prof. THomspn, of the 
German Palestinian Institute. We must limit ourselves here 
to a selection of: I. Serials and periodicals; II. Studies on 
old sources; III. General works; IV. Special subjects. 

I. First and foremost, the publications of the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund, since 1865. Besides the maps of E. and W. 
Palestine (1 inch to the mile), seven volumes of Memoirs on W. 
Palestine, Moab, Jerusalem, special papers, name-lists, three 
volumes of studies on natural history, otany: geology, have 
been issued, and others are forthcoming. The Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund Quarterly Statement announces the progress of 
the work accomplished by the society. Germany has likewise 
her Palestine Association, issuing the Zeitschrift des Deutschen 
Palistina-Vereins (abbreviated ZdDPV), the Mittheilungen und 
Nachrichten des DPV. The Imperial Palestinian Institute be- 
gan in 1905 the publication of a Palastinajahrbuch. The Ecole 
pratique d’Etudes Bibliques of the French Dominicans at Jeru- 
salem started in 1892 the excellent Revue Biblique; the Faculté 
Orientale of the St. Joseph University at Beirut has been issuing 

early since 1906 a stout volume of Mélanges; while the mem- 
bers of the American School of Oriental Study and Research in 
Palestine publish their contributions mostly in the Biblical 
World aed. The American Journal of Archeology. Valuable 
articles on Biblical geography are likewise to be found in CLer- 
MONT-GANNEAU: Mélanges d’Archéologie Orientale, also in the 
Oriens Christianus, and the Revue de l’ Orient Latin. 

Il. 1. Perri, Syria and Egypt from the Tell el Amarna let- 
ters (London, 1898); Zimmern, Palastina um das Jahr 1400 v. 
Chr. (s. d.); Cuauss, Die Stidte der El Amarna Briefe und die 
Bibel in ZADPV, t. XXV (1907), parts 1 and 2; Duorme, Les 
pays bibliques au temps d’El Amarna in Revue Biblique (1908, 
Octob.). 2. Max Miuumr, Asien und Europa nach Altigyptischen 
Denkmélern (Leipzig, 1893); Ip., Die Palastinaliste Thutmosis 
ITI, in Mittheilungen der Vorderas. Gesellschaft (1907), I, 3. 
ScuRaDER-WINCKLER, Die Keilinschrijten und das Alte Testa- 
ment (3rd ed.; a new edition, entitled Keilinschriften und Bibel, 
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is forthcoming; vol. II, to be published by H. Wrncktep, will be 
devo to history and geography), 4. Notitia dignitatum et 
administrationum omnium tam civilium quam militarium in 
partibus Orientis et Occidentis (BOcKING edit., 1839-1853); Peu- 
tinger Table (ed. prine., 1591; ed. Dessarpins, Paris, 1875). 
5. De Lacarpn, Onomastica Sacra (Gottingen, 1870); Kuos- 
TERMANN, Eusebius Onomasticon der Bibl. Ortsnamen (Leipzig, 
1904); THomsen, Palistina nach dem Onomasticon des Euse- 
biusin ZdDPV, XXVIII, 97-141; Ip., Loca sacra; Verzeichnis 
der 1, bis 6. Jahrh. n. Chr. erwaihnten Ortschaften Palistinas 
(Halle, 1907). 6. Neusaurr, La Géographie du Talmud (Paris, 
1868). 7. escriptions of the Holy Land by early Christian 
ilgrims may be found in P. L., VIII (P1term™ or BorpEaux); 
BL, and P.G., CXXXIII. The Palestine Pilgrims Texts 
Society have printed these and other texts, even of Moslem 
writers; some likewise (BURKARD, Descriptio Terre Sancta, in 
particular), may be found in LAuRENtT, Peregrinatores Medii 
evi quattuor (Leipzig, 1873); others in Gotusovicu, Biblioteca 
pe egaiics ella Terra Santa e dell’ Oriente Francescano 
(Quaracchi, 1906). A good criticism of some of these Pilgrims’ 
texts is given in BaumstrarK, Abendléndische Palistinapilger 
des ersten Jahrtausends und thre Berichte (Cologne, 1906). 8. 
Paris, Guillaume de Tir et ses continuateurs (Paris, 1879-80); 
Recueil des historiens des Croisades, publié par les soins de l’ Acadé- 
mie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres—H istoriens Orientauzx (Paris, 
1884—); Rey, Recherches géographiques et historiques sur la dom- 
ination des Latins en Orient (Paris, 1877); Colonies F’ranques 
de la Syrie au X II? et au XIII* s. (Paris, 1883), 

III. Banpeker (BenziceR), Palestine and Syria (4th ed., 
Leipzig, 1906); Conner, Handbook to the Bible (London, 1887); 
In., Palestine and numerous articles on Bibl. geography in 
Hast., Dict. of the Bible; Hurupur, Manual of Biblical Geogra- 
phy (Chicago, 1894); Rirrer, The Comparative Geography of 

estine and the Sinaitic Peninsula (Edinburgh, 1866); Smiru, 
Historical Geography of the Holy Land (New York, 1908, 13th 
ed.); STanuEy, Sinai and Palestine (London, 1866); THomson, 
The Land and the Book (3 vols., London, 1881-86); Wr.Lson, 
The Lands of the Bible (Edinburgh, 1847); Brnzicer, He- 
briische Archdologie (Tubingen, 1907); Buu, Geographie des 
Alten Palastina (Freiburg and Leipzig, 1896); Riess, Biblische 
Geographie (Freiburg, 1872); Ip., Atlas Scripture Sacre (re- 
edited by Rickert; Freiburg, 1906); Frnt1i0on anp NIcoL.e, 
Atlas Géographique de la Bible (Lyons and Paris, 1890); Gratz, 
Thédtre des événements racontés dans les divines écritures, Fr. 
tr., by Grmarey, revised by Buanior (Paris, 1869); Guérin, 
Description géographique, historique et archéologique de la Pales- 
tine (3 vols., Paris, 1868-1880); LeGgeNnpRE, Carte de la Pales- 
tine ancienne et moderne (Paris, s. d.); Ip., Palestine, and 
numerous geographical and topographical articles in VigourR- 
oux, Dict. de la Bible; Livin pp Hamme, Guide indicateur de 
la Terre Sainte (Jerusalem, 4th ed., 1897); Hacgn, Atlas bibli- 
cus (Paris, 1897); Reuanp, Palestina ex monumentis veteribus 
tllustrata (Utrecht, 1714). 

IV. 1. Rosryson, Physical Geography of the Holy Land (Lon- 
don, 1865); Hutt, Memoir on the Geology and Geography of 

rabia Petrea, Palestine and adjoining districts (London, 1889); 
Larter, Essai sur la géologie de la Palestine et des contrées avoisi- 
nantes, in Annales des sciences géologiques, I (1869); BLANCKEN- 
HORN, Entstehung und Geschichte des Todten Meeres, in ZdDPV, 
XIX (1896). 2. Van Kasreren, La frontiére septentrionale de 
la Terre Promise, in Revue Biblique, TV (1895), 23 sqq. 3. Fur- 
RER, Die antiken Stidte und Ortschaften im Libanongebiete, in 
ZdDPV, VIII (1885). 4. Furrer, Zur Ostjordanischen Topo- 
ge hie, in ZADPV, XIII (1890); Scaumacuer, Der Dscholan, in 

dDPV, IX (1886), tr. The Jaulan (London, 1888). 5. DE 
Luynes, Voyage d’ Exploration & la Mer Morte (Paris, s, d.); DE 
Saucy, Voyage autour dela Mer Morte (Paris, 1853); GAuTIER, 
Autour de la Mer Morte (Paris, 1898). 6. Conppr, Heth and 
Moab (London, 1889); T'r1stram, The Land of Moab (London, 
1874); Briinnow AND von DomaszEswk1, Die Provincia Ara- 
bia (Strasburg, 1904); Musrx, Karte von Arabia Petrea (Vienna, 
1906); Ip., Arabia Petrea: Topographischer Reisebericht; I, 
Moab; II, Edom (Vienna, 1907). 7. Paumer, The Desert of the 
Exodus (Cambridge, 1871); ps LaBorpr, Commentaire géo- 

phique sur l’ Exode et les Nombres (Paris, 1841); LAGRANGE, 

e Sinai biblique, in Revue Biblique (1889), 369-92; Ip., L' Itinér- 
aire des Israélites du pays de Gessen aux bords du Jourdain in 
Revue Biblique (1900), 63-86; 273-87; 443-49; SzczpPANsKI, 
Nach Petra und zum Sinai (Innsbruck, 1908), 


Cuartss L. Souvay. 


Geography, Ecctmstasticat. See Statistics, 


EccLEstaSstTIcAL, 


Geography and the Church.—The classic histo- 
rians of geography, Alexander von Humboldt, Carl 
Ritter, and Oscar Peschel, never forgot to acknowl- 
edge how greatly their science was indebted to the 
Church. Of course the beginnings of all profane 
knowledge can be traced back to the time when 
“priest”? and “scholar’? meant one and the same 
thing. But with geography especially the Church 
had very close relations—relations which are readily 
explained by the nature of this science and the course 
of its evolution. 

The object of geography is to extend our knowledge 
of the earth’s surface and to determine the position of 
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our planet in relation to cosmic and physical phe- 
nomena. For the fulfilment of its first and more im- 
portant task, the accumulation of geographic infor- 
mation, the prerequisites were at hand even in the 
earlier days. It needed only intrepid men to pene- 
But the 
powerful incentive of a purely scientific interest was 
still lacking. The motives that led to geographical 
progress at that time were greed and lust of conquest, 
as well as a far nobler motive than these—the spread 
of Christianity. To this mission the most intelligent, 
the most upright, and the most persevering of all 
explorers devoted themselves. Consequently, it was 
they who achieved the greatest success in the field of 
discovery during the Middle Ages and far into later 
days, right up to the time when modern scientific re- 
search became its successor. The second purpose, 
geographical theory, commonly called universal geog- 
reny could only be profitably attempted after 
adequate progress had been made in the auxiliary 
sciences of astronomy, mathematics, and physics. 
But herein, too, medieval clerical scholars were the 
first to show their clearsightedness. For them there 
was no more attractive pursuit than to trace the ves- 
tiges of the Creator in all the marvellous harmony 
of the universe. How, then, was it possible that the 
laws governing this globe of ours could escape their 
search for truth? Of course, they could only have a 
presentiment of these laws, but frequently enough 
their ideas came very close to the precise results of the 
great modern scientists, equipped with the best of 
modern instruments. Again, one of the greatest of 
them all was a theologian—Copernicus. 

Under these circumstances it was inevitable that 
the part contributed by the Church to this branch of 
human knowledge should be of great importance, as 
the most distinguished geographers bear witness. We 
may therefore rightfully present a coherent picture 
thereof. To this end we have divided the subject ac- 
cording to the following aspects: I. The Influence of 
the Activity of the Church on the Discoveries of New 
Lands and Races eure the Middle Ages; II. The 
Views and Statements of Medieval Theologians; III. 
The Opening up of Foreign Lands by Missionaries 
from the Age of Discovery down to the Present Day, 
and the Part Borne by Catholic Scholars in Modern 
Geographical Research. 

I—tThe confines of the world as known to geogra- 

hers at the beginning of the Christian Era are shown 
in the famous geography of the Alexandrian, Claudius 
Ptolemezus (150 a. D.). Southwards they extended 
to the White Nile and the northern boundary of the 
Sudan; in the west they included the Canary Isles 
and the British Isles; to the north they reached as far 
as the German Seas and thence over the Low Coun- 
tries of Russia and the Aral Sea to the sources of the 
Indus and the Ganges. In the Orient they took in 
Arabia and the coasts of India and Indo-China as far 
as the Archipelago. Their certain knowledge, how- 
ever, did not extend beyond the boundaries of the 
Roman Empire when it was at its zenith. At the 
very time when this empire was falling to pieces, it 
was overrun by the peaceful missionaries of the new 
spiritual power, Christianity. Even in the first few 
hundred years they found their way to the Far East. 
According to tradition, the Apostle Thomas himself 
reached Meliapur. In any case Christianity had been 
spread in Malabar, on the coast of Coromandel, in 
Socotra and Ceylon as early as the fourth century, as 
Cosmas Indicopleustes informs us in his “Christian 
Topography’’, a very important work from a geo- 

aphie standpoint. Even in Abyssinia and in 
Southern, Arabia the Faith found a footing. Simul- 
taneously the frontier lands on the Rhine and the 
Danube were opened up. The subsequent centuries 
were spent in exploringthe North. To this end acen- 
tre of operations was established which, for the pur- 
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pose of the scientific discoverer, could not have been 
more wisely selected in the conditions then prevalent. 
Then followed the foundation of monasteries in the 
British Isles which sent out in all directions their 
monks, well equipped with learning and well fitted to 
become the pioneers of culture. To these missionaries 
we owe the earliest geographical accounts of the 
northern countries and of the customs, religions, and 
languages of their inhabitants. They had to define 
the boundaries of the newly established dioceses of 
the Church. Their notes, therefore, contained the 
most valuable information, though the form was 
somewhat crude, and Ritter very justly traces the 
source and beginning of modern geography in these 
regions back to the “Acta Sanctorum’’. The world 
is indebted to the diaries of St. Ansgar (d. 865) for the 
first description of Scandinavia. The material in 
them was employed later on by Adam of Bremen in 
his celebrated work “De situ Daniz’’. The accounts 
of these countries that Archbishop Axel of Lund (d. 
1201), the founder of Copenhagen, furnished to the 
historian Saxo Grammaticus were also of great value. 
Reports brought in by monks enabled Alfred the 
Great (901) to compile the first description of Sla- 
vonic lands. Then followed the Chronicle of Regino 
of Priim (907-968)—a work equally important for the 
historian and the geographer, as it contains the reports 
of St. Adalbert, who made his way into Russia in 961. 
Of similar merit are the historical works of the monk 
Nestor of Kiev (d. 1100) and the country pastor Hel- 
mold (d. 1170). Bishops Thietmar of Merseburg (d. 
1019) and Vincent Kadlubeck of Cracow (1206-18) 
bring us the earliest information regarding the geog- 
raphy of Poland, while the letters of Bishop Otto of 
Bamberg contain the earliest description of Pom- 
erania. In like manner the geography of Prussia, 
Finland, Lapland, and Lithuania begins with the evan- 
gelization of these countries. And even if it be diffi- 
cult to-day to estimate at their proper value the dis- 
covery of these regions, now so familiar to us, the first 
voyages of civilized Europeans on the high seas, 
which started from Ireland, will always challenge our 
admiration. Groping from island to island, the Irish 
monks reached the Faroe Isles in the seventh century 
and Iceland in the eighth. They thus showed the 
Northmen the route which was to bring about the first 
communication between Europe and America, and 
finally set foot on Greenland (1112). The earliest ac- 
counts of these settlements, with which, owing to un- 
propitious political and physical conditions, perma- 
nent intercourse could not be maintained, we owe to 
Canon Adam of Bremen, to the reports sent by the 
bishops to their metropolis at Drontheim (Trondhjem), 
and to the Vatican archives. 

Meanwhile, communication with the East had never 
ceased. Palestine was an object of interest to all Chris- 
tendom, to which the eyes of the West had been turned 
ever since the days of the Apostles. Thousands and 
thousands of pilgrims flocked thither in bands. Nota 
few of them possessed sufficient ability to describe in- 
telligently their experiences and impressions. Thus 
the so-called “Itineraries’’, or guide-books, by no 
means confined themselves to a description of the Sa- 
cred Places. Besides giving exact directions for the 
route, they embraced a great deal of information 
about the neighbouring countries and peoples, about 
Asia Minor, Egypt, Arabia, Persia, and even India. 
These works were very popular reading and undoubt- 
edly infused an entirely new element into the study 
of geography in those days. A still greater stimulus 
was given to it by the Crusades—those magnificent 
expeditions which, inspired and supported by the 
Church, brought huge masses of people into contact 
with the Orient. They madea knowledge of the lands 
they sought to conquer, a commonplace in Europe. 
They were the means of spreading the geographic 
theories and methods of Arabian scholarship, at that 
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time quite advanced, thereby placing the research of 
Western scholars on entirely new bases, and putting 
before them new aims and objects. Finally, in the 
effort to secure new allies for the liberation of the 
Holy Land, they brought about intercourse with the 
rulers of Central Asia. This intercourse was of the 
utmost importance in the history of medieval discoy- 
eries. 

Stray communities of Christians were scattered 
throughout the interior of Asia, even in the early cen- 
turies, thanks to the zeal of the Nestorians. It is true 
that they were separated from Rome and were sup- 
pressed by rigorous persecutions in China as early as 
the eighth century. But even during the Crusades 
some Mongolian tribes showed such familiarity with 
the new faith that the popes had great hopes of an 
alliance with these nations. The general council held 
at Lyons in 1245 under Innocent IV decided to send 
out legates. Men duly qualified for these missions 
were found among the newly established Orders of St. 
Francis and St. Dominic. The Dominican Ascalinus 
in 1245 reached the court of the Khan of Persia on the 
eastern shore of the Black Sea after a voyage of fifty- 
nine days, but his errand was fruitless. Ys compan- 
ion, Simon of St-Quentin, wrote an account of the 
voyage, as did also his great contemporary, Vincent of 
Beauvais. The enterprises of the Franciscans were 
politically more successful, and far more productive of 
scientific results. Under the leadership of John de 
Plano Carpini of Perugia, they travelled through Ger- 
many, Bohemia, Poland, and Southern Russia as far 
as the Volga, and thence to the Court of the Grand 
Khan at Karakorum (1246). Their reports embrace 
the political conditions, ethnography, history, and 
geography of the Tatar lands. They were excellently 
supplemented by Friar Benedict of Poland of the same 
orderin regard to the Slav countries. Both these works, 
however, are surpassed by the Franciscan William 
Rubruck (Rubruquis) of Brabant, whose report 
Peschel pronounces to be “the greatest geographical 
masterpiece of the Middle Ages’’. He was the first to 
settle the controversy between medieval geographers 
as to the Caspian Sea. He ascertained that it was an 
inland lake and had not, as was supposed for a long 
while, an outlet into the Arctic Ocean. He was the 
first Christian geographer to bring back reliable in- 
formation concerning the position of China and its in- 
habitants. He knew the ethnographic relations of the 
Hungarians, Bashkirs, and Huns. He knew of the 
remains of the Gothic tongue on the Tauric Cherso- 
nese, and recognized the differences between the char- 
acters of the different Mongolian alphabets. The 
glowing pictures he drew of the wealth of Asia first at- 
tracted the attention of the seafaring Venetians and 
Genoese to the East. Merchants followed in the path 
he had pointed out, among them Marco Polo, the most 
renowned traveller of all times. His book describing 
his journeys was for centuries the sole source of knowl- 
edge for the geographical and cartographical represen- 
tations of Asia. Side by side with Marco Polo, friars 
and monks pursued untiringly the work of discovery. 
Among them was Hayton, Prince of Annania (Ar- 
menia), afterwards Abbot of Poitiers, who in 1307 
made the first attempt at a systematic geography of 
Asia in his “ Historia orientalis’. Also the Francis- 
cans stationed in India who followed the more con- 
venient sea route to China at the end of the thirteenth 
century. Special credit is due to John of Monte Cor- 
vino (1291-1328), Odorie of Pordenone (1317-31), 
whose work was widely circulated in the writings of 
John Mandeville, and John of Marignolla. Of India, 
also, the missionaries gave fuller information. Menen- 
tillus was the first to prove the peninsular shape of 
the country and, in contradiction to Ptolemy, de- 
scribed the Indian Ocean as a body of water open to 
the South. The Dominican Jordanus Catalani (1328) 
records his observations on the physical peculiarities 
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and natural history of India. At the same time more 
frequent visits were made to Northern Africa and 
Abyssinia; and towards the middle of the fourteenth 
century settlements were made in the Canary Isles. 
However, the immense tracts of land in the interior 
of Asia were soon closed again to scientific investiga- 
tion. With the fall of the Mongol dynasty, which had 
been favourably disposed to Christians, China became 
forbidden ground to Europeans. But the East re- 
mained the goal of Western trade, to which the mis- 
sions had shown the way. ‘The rich lands on the In- 
dian Ocean remained open, and henceforth they were 
the objective point of all the great exploring expe- 
ditions, undertaken by the sea-loving Portuguese, 
which culminated in the discovery of America by Co- 
lumbus. It is well known how much these under- 
takings were furthered by the all-pervading idea of 
spreading Christianity. The main object of Henry 
the Navigator in equipping his fleet with the revenues 
of the Order of Christ was the conversion of the 
heathen. He was working to the same purpose on the 
continent of Africa, adie he sought to establish com- 
munications with the Christian ruler of Abyssinia. His 
efforts led to the cireumnavigation of Africa by his 
successors, and to the systematic exploration of the 
highland states of East Africa begun by Portuguese 
missionaries in the sixteenth century. Columbus, 
too, was regarded in his time as pre-eminently the en- 
voy of the Church. Furthermore, the strange results 
expected from his expedition and his own projects 
were the last echo of all the aspirations of medieval 
Christendom, which contemplated a way to the Kings 
of Cathay (China) whose disposition to embrace 
Christianity had been repeatedly emphasized by Tos- 
canelli, as well as the discovery of the Earthly Para- 
dise, which Columbus placed somewhere near the gulf 
of Paria, the recovery of the Holy Sepulchre by means 
of the treasures he expected to find, and, finally, the 
extension of the Kingdom of God over the entire earth 
before the approaching end of the world. 
II.—Philosophical speculation also had asharein the 
magnificent success that crowned the practical work 
of the Middle Ages. Although geography as a science 
for its own sake was no more the chief purpose of this 
speculation than exploration for its own sake was that 
of the missionaries, it had arrived at truths that are 
admitted to-day, even when tested by the light of 
modern research—truths that must be recognized as 
real progress. As might be expected, in the early 
centuries of the Church men strove above all things to 
reconcile deductions from the observation of the facts 
of nature with the beliefs that were then supposed to 
be taught in Holy Scripture. The earliest Christian 
literature was so predominantly exegetical that the 
teachings of the ancients were always tested in order 
to see whether they were in harmony with Holy Writ. 
Hence it was that several of the Fathers pronounced 
in favour of the theory of the flatness of the earth’s 
surface which had been put forward in later Roman 
cosmographies. Among the advocates of this error 
were Theodore of Mopsuestia, St. John Chrysostom, 
Severian of Gabala, Procopius of Gaza, and others. 
Cosmas Indicopleustes advanced an especially gro- 
tesque elaboration of this doctrine. In his exagger- 
Biely narrow interpretation of the phraseology of 
Holy Writ he claimed that the world was constructed 
in the shape of the Tabernacle of the Covenant in the 
Old Testament. But long before his day there were 
men who believed in the sphericity of the earth. It 
was recognized by Clement and Origen; Ambrose and 
Basil also upheld it. Gregory of Nyssa even sought 
to explain the origin of the earth by means of a 
physical experiment, and advanced hypotheses that 
come very close to the modern theories of rotation. 
Augustine declared that the doctrine of the sphericity 
f es earth in no way conflicted with Holy Writ, and 


. later authors, especially the Venerable Bede, also at- 
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tempted to prove it on scientific grounds. For a con- 
siderable period the question of the Antipodes was be- 
set with controversy. It was Ebeolittely denied by 
Lactantius and several others, principally on religious 
grounds, as the people of the Antipodes could not have 


‘been saved. The learned Irishman, Bishop Virgilius, 


patron saint of Salzburg (d.784) was the first to openly 
express the opinion that there were men living beyond 
the ocean. Individual physiographical phenomena 
also began to come under the observation of the 
learned, such as the influence of the moon on the 
tides, the erosive action of the sea, the circulation of 
water, the origin of hot springs and volcanoes, the di- 
vision of land and water, the position of the sun at dif- 
ferent latitudes. The learning and opinions of the 
first few hundred years were comprehensively set forth 
in the tremendous work of Isidore of Seville (d. 636), 
the “Etymologie”’ ‘or “Origines’’, which for a long 
time enjoyed unlimited authority. During the next 
few centuries, which were comparatively barren of lit- 
erary achievements, the only men to attain any celeb- 
rity, besides Bede and Virgilius of Salzburg, were the 
anonymous geographer of Ravenna (c. 670), the Irish 
monk Dicuil, author of the well-known “Liber de 
mensuré Orbis terre’’ (ce. 825), and the learned Pope 
Sylvester (999-1003), otherwise known as Gerbert of 
Aurillac, the most illustrious astronomer of his cen- 
tury. The oldest cartographic documents we have 
also date from the same period. They rely for their 
information on the earth’s surface substantially on the 
Roman methods of delineation. The lost map of the 
world as known to the Romans can now be recon- 
structed only by means of the medieval Mappe 
mundi; consequently, they exhibit all the deficiencies 
of the model they followed; they are circular in plan 
and were drawn neither on projection nor according to 
scale, the boundaries of the provinces being indicated 
by straight lines. The central point was in the 
/igean Sea; at the time of the Crusades it was trans- 
ferred to Jerusalem, the East being at the top of the 
maps. In addition to adhering to the Roman form, 
these maps have preserved for us also the contents of 
the Roman maps; and therein lies the principal value 
of these interesting documents. They were often 
draughted with the greatest and most artistic care. 
Especial importance attaches to the map of the world 
made by the Spanish monk Beatus. Numerous copies 
of this show the entire area of the globe as known in 
776 after Christ. Of the big wall maps only those in 
the cathedral at Hereford and the nunnery at Ebsdorf 
have survived. Both of them are of the latter half of 
the thirteenth century and are representative of the 
ancient type of map. Small atlases were largely cir- 
culated in cosmographical codices. These are known 
as Macrobius atlases, Zone atlases, Ranulf atlases, 
and so forth. Special maps have also come down to 
us; two of them, showing south-eastern Europe with 
Western Asia and Palestine are even attributed to 
St. Jerome. There is a representation of Palestine 
in mosaic in the church at Madaba; this dates from 
the middle of the sixth century. The English monk, 
Matthew Paris, draughted some modern maps in the 
thirteenth century which were quite free from the in- 
fluence of Ptolemy and the Arabians. 

But geographical problems made great and unex- 
ected progress when they received a more scientific 
asis. is basis was provided: by the scholastics 

when they made the Aristotelean system the starting- 
point of all their philosophical researches. Their 
thorough logical training and their strict critical 
method gave to the work of these commentators on 
Aristotle the value of original research, which strove 
to comprehend the entire contemporary science of na- 
ture. As at the same time the Almagest of Ptolemy 
was brought to light again by the presbyter, Gerard of 
Cremona (1114-87), there was not a single problem of 
modern physical and mathematical geography the 
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solution of which was not thus attempted. The fact 
that the writings of Aristotle and Ptolemy, on which 
they founded their investigations, had already passed 
through the hands of Arabian scholars, who, however, 
probably received them at some time from Syrian 
priests, proved of advantage to the consequent geo- 
graphical discussions. The most eminent represen- 
tative of physical studies was Albertus Magnus; of 
mathematics, Roger Bacon. Their precursor, Wil- 
liam of Conches, had already given evidence of inde- 
pendent conception of the facts of nature in his “ Phil- 
osophia Mundi’’. Also Alexander Neckham (1150 to 
about 1227), Abbot of Cirencester, whose “Liber de 
naturé rerum’’ contains the earliest record of the use 
of the mariner’s compass in navigation and a list of re- 
markable springs, rivers, andlakes. Blessed Albertus 
Magnus (1193-1280), a master with whom in the uni- 
versality of his knowledge only Alexander yon Hum- 
boldt is comparable, opened up to his contempora- 
ries the entire field of physiography, by means of his 
admirable exposition of Aristotle, laid the foundations 
of climatology, botanical geography, and, in a certain 
sense, even of comparative geography. His work 
“De colo et mundo”’ treats of the earth as a whole; 
his “libri meteororum”’ and “De passionibus aeris’’ 
include meteorology, hydrography, and seismology. 
In the “De natura locorum’’ he enlarges upon the 
system of the zones and the relations between man 
and the earth. He furnished proofs of the sphericity 
of our planet that are still popularly repented: to-day; 
he calculated accurately the duration of the day and 
the seasons in the different quarters of the globe. Ebb 
and flow, volcanology, the formation of mountain- 
ranges and continents—all these subjects furnish him 
material for clever deductions. He carefully recorded 
the shifting of coastlines, which men at that time al- 
ready associated with the secular upheaving and sub- 
sidence of continents. He also ascertained the fre- 
quency of earthquakes in the neighbourhood of the 
ocean. He closely observed fossilized animals. He 
knew that the direction of the axes of mountain- 
ranges influenced the climate of Europe, and, on the 
authority of Arabian writers, he was the first to refute 
the old error that the intertropical surface of the earth 
must necessarily be quite parched. His fellow-friar, 
Vincent of Beauvais (d. 1264), also proved himself to 
be a very keen observer of nature. A great mass of 
geographical material is stored up in his “Speculum 
naturale’’. Among other things he recognized that 
mountain-ranges constantly lose in height, owing to 
the influence of climate and of rain, and that in high 
altitudes the temperature falls because of the decrease 
of atmospheric density. Finally, we must mention 
the original views of St. Thomas Aquinas on geog- 
raphy, as well as those of the laymen Ristoro of 
Arezzo, Brunetto Latini (1210-94), his great disciple, 
Dante (1265-1321), and, lastly the “Book of Nature”’ 
by Conrad of Megenberg, canon of Ratisbon (1309- 
1378). For all of these Albertus Magnus had opened 
the door to the rich treasure-house of Greek and Ara- 
bian learning. Still more far-reaching in their results 
were the labours of the scholars who applied them- 
selves principally to mathematical geography. At 
the head of them all stands Roger Bacon, the “ Doctor 
Mirabilis’? of the Order of St. Francis (1214-94). 
Columbus was emboldened to carry out his great pro- 
ject on the strength of Bacon’s assertion that India 
could be reached by a westerly voyage—a claim based 
on mathematical computation. Even before Ptol- 
emy’s “Geography’’ had been rediscovered, Bacon 
attempted to sketch a map, determining mathemati- 
cally the positions of places, and using Ptolemy’s Al- 
magest, the descriptions of Alfraganus, and the Al- 
phonsine Tables. Peschel pronounces this to be “the 

reatest achievement of the scholastics’’. Cardinal 

ierre d’Ailly (1350-1425), whose “Imago Mundi’’ 
was also afavourite book of Columbus’s, founded it on 
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Bacon’s works. It is to him and Cardinal Filiaster 
that Western civilization owes the first Latin transla- 
tion of Ptolemy’s “‘Geography”, which Jacopus Ange- 
lus finished and dedicated to Pope Alexander V 
(1409-10). The circulation of this book created a tre- 
mendous revolution, which was particularly beneficial 
to the development of cartography for centuries there- 
after. As early as 1427 the Dane Claudius Clavus 
added to Filiaster’s priceless manuscript of Ptolemy’s 
work his map of Northern Europe, the oldest map of 
the North which we possess. Domnus Nicolaus Ger- 
manus, a Benedictine (of Reichenbach?) (1466), was 
the first scholar who modernized Ptolemy by means of 
new maps and made him generally accessible. The 
Benedictine Andreas Walsperger (1448) made a map 
of the world in the medieval style. That of the Cam- 
aldolese Fra Mauro (1457) is the most celebrated of all 
monuments of medieval cartography. It was already 
enriched by data furnished in Ptolemy’s work. The 
map of Germany designed by Cardinal Nicholas of 
Cusa (1401-64), a a of Toscanelli (13887-1492), 
was printed in 1491. ‘This prelate was the teacher of 
Peuerbach (1432-61), who in turn was the master of 
Regiomontanus (1436-67), the most illustrious as- 
tronomer since Ptolemy. Cardinal Bessarion enabled 
Regiomontanus to study Greek, and Pope Sixtus IV 
(1474) entrusted the reformation of the Calendar to 
him. We must also mention Aineas Sylvius (after- 
wards Pope Pius II) and the papal secretaries Poggio 
and Flavio Biondo, who made several valuable con- 
tributions to the ‘science of geography, also Cardinal 
Bembo and the Carthusian Reisch (1467-1525). 

III.—In order to set forth properly the achieve- 
ments in discovery and research in modern times by 
Catholic scholars, we adopt Peschel’s arrangement. 
He divides this period of the development of geog- 
raphy into two main epochs: (1) That of discovery, 
up to the middle of the seventeenth century; (2) That 
of geographical measurement, from 1650 down to the 
present day. We cannot set down all the names of 
priests and missionaries which we find in both these 
periods. Their chief usefulness lay in their contribu- 
tions to the general knowledge of various countries 
and races. But they also made contributions of the 
greatest value to the theoretical development of our 
science. They were the first and foremost promoters 
of many studies auxiliary to geography that sprang up 
in the course of time, such as ethnology, meteorology, 
voleanology, and so forth. 

(1) Even on their earliest voyages the great discov- 
erers took with them learned priests. These men 
wrote glowing accounts of the wonders they saw in the 
newly discovered lands to their brethren at home, so 
that they might spread the information broadcast. 
In a short time monastic settlements sprang up in the 
great colonial possessions of Spain and Portugal. The 
Dominicans were the first missionaries to America, 
and Franciscans are heard of in India as early as 1500, 
while the Augustinians accompanied Magellan to the 
Philippines in 1521. They were equipped with the 
best available aids and assistants. Among the Jesu- 
its especially these received a thorough and systema- 
tic training. The Jesuits established missions on the 
Congo, in 1547, in Brazil, in 1549, in Abyssinia, 1555, 
in South Africa, 1559, in Peru, 1568, in Mexico, 1572, 
in Paraguay, 1586, and in Chile, 1591. They even 
penetrated into the old heathen civilizations of Japan 
(1549) and China (1563). : 

Soon after the discovery of the West Indies, the 
Hieronymite Fray Roman wrote a valuable study of 
the mythology of their inhabitants, which Ferdinand 
Columbus incorporated in his “ Vida del Almirande’’. 
It became the corner-stone of American ethnology. 
The Dominican Blas de Castillo explored the crater 
of Masaya in Nicaragua, in 1538, which Oviedo also 
visited and described later. The much-admired work 
“De rebus oceanicis et novo orbe’’ was written by 
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Peter Martyr d’Anghierra (1475-1526), prior of Gra- 
nada, and a friend of Columbus. It is especially 
noteworthy for its intelligent observations on ocean 
currents and volcanoes, which its author doubtless de- 
rived from missionaries. A most signal contribution 
was the “Historia natural y moral de las Indias’’ 
(1588), by the Jesuit José d’Acosta (1539-1600), who 
lived in Peni from 1571 to 1588, and proved himself 
one of the most brilliant writers on the natural history 
of the New World and the customs of the Indians. 
The first thorough exploration of Brazil was made by 
Jesuit missionaries, under Father Ferre (1599-1632) 
and others. Starting from Quito, Franciscans visited 
the region around the source of the Amazon in 1633. 
Father Laureano de la Cruz penetrated as far as the 
River Napo in 1647, and in 1650 made a journey by 
boat as far as the Parad River. 

To missionaries, also, we owe important informa- 
tion concerning the interior of Africa during the six- 
teenth, and at the beginning of the seventeenth, cen- 
tury. The Portuguese priests Alvarez and Bermtidez 
accompanied the embassy of King Emanuel to King 
David III of Abyssinia. They sent home valuable 
reports regarding the country. They were followed 
by the Jesuits. A. Terndndez crossed Southern 
Abyssinia, as far as Melinde, in 1613, and set foot in 
regions which until recently were closed to the Euro- 
peans. Father Paez (1603) and Father Lobo (1623) 
were the first to reach the source of the Blue Nile. As 
early as the middle of the seventeenth century the 
Jesuits drew a map of Abyssinia on the information 
supplied by these two men and by Fathers Almeida, 
Méndez, and Télez. It was the best map of Abys- 
sinia until the time of Abbadie (1810-97). At the re- 
onl of Bishop Migliore of 8. Marco, the Portuguese 

uarte Lépez (1591) wrote an important description 
of the Congo territory. The “Etiopia Oriental’’ 
(1609) by the Dominican Juan dos Santos was an 
authority on the lake country and eastern Central 
Africa until Livingstone’s transcontinental expedi- 
tion. The Jesuit missionaries Machado, Affonso, and 
Paiva in 1630 even thought of establishing communi- 
eation between Abyssinia and the Congo territory. 
The Arabian Leo Africanus, whom Pope Leo X had 
educated, and who was named after him, wrote a 
book describing the Sudan. It was published by 
Ramusio in 1552 and was considered the only reliable 
authority on this country till the nineteenth century. 
More careful research led to the sending of mission- 
aries to Central Asia. The Augustinian Gonzdlez de 
Mendoza made the first really intelligible map of 
China in 1585, and Father Benedict Goes opened the 
land route thither, after a perilous journey from India, 
in 1602. Thereupon the Jesuits Ricci and Schall, 
both learned Soe thenimteaion and astronomers, pre- 
pared the cartographic survey of the country. Ricci 
(1553-1610), as the “geographer of China’’, is justly 
compared to Marco Polo, the “discoverer of China’’. 
Using his notes, Father Trigault issued an historical 
and geographical treatise on China in 1615. Father 
Andrada visited Tibet in 1624, and published, in 
1626, a book describing it which was afterwards trans- 
lated into five languages. Borrus and Rhodes pub- 
lished reports on Farther India. 

The science of cartography now made a quite un- 
e ted advance, due to the frequent and repeatedly 
enlarged editions of Ptolemy’s work that were issued 
by the Benedictine Ruysch (1508), by Bernardus Syl- 
vanus (1511), Waldseemiiller (1513), and others. 
Canon Martin Waldseemiiller’s map of the world (St- 
Dié, 1507) was his most distinguished achievement. It 
was the first to give to the New World the name of 
America, Bishop Olaus Magnus, one of the most illus- 
trious oy Salaam of the Renaissance, made a map of 
Northern Europe in 1539. He also undertook a long 
journey in the North in 1518-19 and was the first man 
to propound the idea of a north-east passage. The 
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ios map-makers Mercator and Ortelius also received 
evoted help and encouragement from ecclesiastics. 

The most important result of the astronomical and 
physiographical observations made during this period 
was the discovery and establishment of the heliocen- 


‘tric system by Copernicus, canon of Kénigsberg 


(1473-1543). Celio Caleagnini (1479-1541) had pre- 
pared the way for this theory. In spite of the fact 
that his hypothesis was in direct contradiction to 
hitherto accepted interpretations of Holy Writ, such 
high dignitaries of the Church as Schomberg, Giese, 
Dantiscus, and others encouraged Copernicus to make 
public his discovery. Moreover Pope Paul III gra- 
ciously accepted the dedication of the work “ De revolu- 
tionibus orbium ccelestium’’ which appeared in 1543. 
Among the foremost astronomers was the Jesuit 
Scheiner (1575-1650). He and his assistant Cysatus 
were the first to notice the spots on the sun (1612), 
and founded the science of heliographie physics, of 
which Galileo had not even thought. The Capuchin 
monk Schyrl (Schyrleus) de Rheita built a terrestrial 
telescope in 1645 and drew a chart of the moon. Nor 
did isolated physical phenomena pass unnoticed; at- 
tempts had already been made to classify them syste- 
matically. Giovanni Botero (1560-1617), secretary to 
St. Charles Borromeo, ranked with Peter Martyr 
among the first writers on deep-sea research—or thal- 
assography, and is considered to be the founder of 
statistical science. His “Relatione del mare’’ (1599) 
is the earliest known monograph on the subject 
of the ocean. He was followed by the Jesuit 
Fournier, whose significant “Hydrographie’’ (1641) 
treats encyclopedically of oceanic science. At Ingol- 
stadt (Eck and Scheiner) and Vienna (Celtes, Stabius, 
Tannstitter) geography was treated with espe- 
cial care. The first professor of geography at Wit- 
tenberg was Barthel Stein, who entered a monastery 
at Breslau in 1511 and completed a description of 
Silesia in 1512-13. Cochleus (1479-1552), humanist 
and theologian, sought to make the scientifie study of 
ancient authors (Meteorology of Aristotle, Geography 
of Mela) a part of higher education. He instilled a 
knowledge of geography into his pupils which at that 
time was without equal. Johann HKek, Luther’s op- 
ponent, wrote a much-praised work on the physical 
geography of mountains and rivers for his lectures at 

reiburg. The Jesuit Borrus was the forerunner of 
Halley the astronomer. He drew up a chart showing 
the magnetic variations of the compass in 1620. 

(2) About the middle of the seventeenth century 
it was left almost exclusively for missionaries, going 
about their unselfish, silent, and consequently much 
under-estimated labours, to continue geographical re- 
search until, towards the end of the Sahtenodh cen- 
tury, great expeditions were sent out, supported by 
states and corporations and equipped with every pos- 
sible scientific and technical aid and appliance. The 
missionaries achieved results from their work that en- 
title them to the credit of having been the pioneers of 
scientific geography and its strenuous co-operators. 
Bold expeditions exploring the interior of continents 
became more frequent. Numerous reports on 
Canada from the hands of Jesuit missionaries, dated 
between the years 1632 and 1672, have been preserved. 
The Franciscan Friar Gabriel Sagard, commonly called 
Theodat, sojourned among the Hurons from 1624 to 
1626. The Jesuits Bouton (1658) and de Tertre 
(1687) devoted a few pamphlets to the Antilles and 
the Carib tribes. It was at that time that the great 
rivers of America for the first time became adequately 
known. Under the leadership of La Salle, the Fran- 
ciscans Hennepin, de la Ribourde, and Membré pene- 
trated to the Great Lakes and Niagara Falls in 1680 
and the following years. The same men navigated 
the Mississippi, of which even the Delta had been 
scarcely known until then. Mexico and California as 
far as the Rio Colorado were traversed by the Jesuits 
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Kino (1644-1711), Sedlmayer (1703-1779), and Bae- 
gert (1717-1777). We find that between 1752 and 
1766—eighty years before Meyer, the celebrated cir- 
cumnavigator of the globe—the Jesuit Wolfgang 
Beyer reached Lake Titicaca. Father Manuel Ra- 
mon sailed up the Cassiquiare from the Rio Negro to 
the Orinoco in 1744 and anticipated La Condamine, 
Humboldt, and Bonpland in proving that this branch 
connected these streams. Father Samuel Fritz, from 
1684 on, recognized the importance of the Mararion 
as the main river and source of the Amazon. He 
drew the first reliable map of the entire course of the 
stream. The Jesuits Techo (1673), Harques (1687), 
and Duran (1638) wrote about Paraguay, and d’Ovag- 
lia (1646) about Chile. Abyssinia, the most interesting 
country in Africa, was suddenly closed to missionaries 
about 1630. It was not until 1699 that the Jesuit 
Father Brévedent, with the physician Poncet, once 
more ventured up the Nile and into the interior of the 
country; but in so doing he lost his life. The Capu- 
chins Cavazzi (1654), Carli (1666), Merolla (1682), 
and Zucchelli (1698) accomplished remarkable re- 
sults in the Congo region. Even as late as the year 
1862 the geographer Petermann made use of their 
writings to construct a map of that region. 

But the greatest scientific triumphs attended the 
work of the missionaries in Asia. Especially remark- 
able were the successful attempts to penetrate into 
Tibet, a feat which Europeans did not repeat until 
our times. After Andrada, whom we have already 
mentioned, followed Fathers Grueber and d’Orville, 
who reached Lhasa from Pekin in 1661 and went 
down into India through the Himalaya passes. The 
Jesuit Desideri (1716-29) and the Capuchins Della 
Penna (1719-1746) and Beligatti (1738) spent consid- 
erable time in this country. 

To these travels must be added the splendid achieve- 
ments in cartography and astronomy of the Jesuits, 
which, about 1700, caused a complete revolution in the 
development of geography. It was due chiefly to 
them that one of the most powerful States of that 
time, France, lent its support to this science, thus 
offering an example that resulted in a series of govern- 
mental subventions giving the development of geog- 
raphy its most powerful impetus. In 1643 the Jesuit 
Martin Martini (1614-61) landed in China. During 
his sojourn he acquired a personal knowledge of most 
of the provinces of that immense empire and collected 
his observations in a complete work, that appeared in 
1651, entitled “Atlas Sinensis’’. In Richthofen’s 
opinion it is “the fullest geographical description of 
China that we have”. Moreover, it contains the first 
collection of local maps of that country. Athanasius 
Kircher further drew the attention of scholars the 
world over to the Celestial Empire in his “China 
monumentis illustrata’’ (1667). He, too, had at his 
disposal information gathered by missionaries. And 
finally the Belgian Jesuit Verbiest succeeded in arous- 
ing the interest of Louis XIV by the advices he sent 
home to Europe. At his request, six of the most 
learned Jesuits went to China in 1687; they were 
Fathers Bouvet, Fontaney, Gerbillon, Le Comte, and 
Visdelou. They bore the title of “royal mathemati- 
cians’’ and at the expense of the French Crown were 
equipped with the finest instruments. From 1691 to 
1698 Gerbillon, court astronomer to the emperor, 
made several excursions to the hitherto unknown re- 
gion on the northern boundary of China. He pre- 
sented a map of the environs of Peking to the emperor 
who then ordered the survey of the Great Wall, which 
was completed by Fathers Bouvet, Régis, and Jar- 
toux. This achievement was followed in the suc- 
ceeding years by the mapping of the entire empire. 
Fathers Jartoux, Fridelli, Cardoso, Bonjour (Augus- 
tinian), de Tartre, de Mailla, Hinderer, and Régis 
undertook the work. By 1718 the map was finished. 
In addition to China proper it embraced Manchuria 
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and Mongolia, as far as the Russian frontier. Simul- 
taneously, a delineation of Tibet as far as the sources 
of the Ganges was begun. The map ranks as a mas- 
terpiece even to-day. It appeared in China itself in 
120 sheets and since that time has formed the basis of 
all the native maps of the country. Fathers Espinha 
and Hallerstein extended the survey to Ili. The Jesuit 
Du Halde edited all the reports and letters sent to him 
by his brethren and published them in 1735 in his 
“Description géographique, historique, chronologique, 
politique et physique de l’empire de la Chine et de la 
Tartarie chinoise’’ (4 vols.). The material for the 
maps in this work was prepared by d’Anville, the 
greatest geographer of his time. All modern maps 
can be traced back to his “ Atlas de la Chine’’. Still 
later, there were published in fifteen volumes the 
“Mémoires concernant l’histoire . . . des Chinois, par 
les missionaires de Pekin’’ (Paris, 1776-91). 

Many of the missionaries belonged to the learned 
societies of Paris, London, and St. Petersburg. They 
exchanged letters on scientific topics with such re- 
nowned scholars as Leibniz, Linnzeus, John Ray, Du- 
perron, Delisle, Marinoni, Simonelli, and others. The 
influence of widely read periodical publications is also 
noteworthy. Among them were the “Lettres édifi- 
antes et curieuses écrites des missions étrangéres’’, 
numerous volumes and repeated editions of which 
were published in the eighteenth century. They con- 
tained a mass of geographical material. The science 
of geography profited by this intercourse between the 
Jesuits and the European scientists. The greatest 
need at that time was the definite determination of 
astronomical positions in order to construct a really 
faultless map of the world. Thanks to the sound 
training in astronomy of the Jesuit missionaries before 
they went abroad, their missionary stations soon 
gathered many excellent determinations of latitude 
and longitude. As early as the middle of the seven- 
teenth century they produced a great mass of reliable 
data from China. Between 1684 and 1686 they deter- 
mined the exact position of the Cape of Good Hope, of 
Goa and Louveau (Siam). This enabled them to make 
a correct map of Asia which had until then shown an 
error of nearly 25 degrees of longitude towards the 
east. By order of the French Academy, Father Louis 
Feuillée, the learned Franciscan, and pupil of Cassini, 
revised uncertain positions in Europe and America. 
He made surveys in Crete, Salonica, Asia Minor, and 
Tripoli, in 1701-02, in the Antilles and Panama, 1703- 
05, in South America, 1707-12, and in the Canary Isles, 
1724. Thus Delisle and d’Anville, the reformers of 
map-making, built up their work on the scaffolding 
furnished them by the Jesuits. In the attempts to de- 
termine the length of a degree of longitude made in the 
seventeenth century, the Jesuits took a very promi- 
nent part. As early as 1645 Fathers Riccioli and 
Grimaldi tried to determine the length of a degree on 
the meridian. Similar work was done in 1702 by 
Father Thoma in China; in 1755, by Fathers Bosco- 
vich and Maire in the Papal States; in 1762, by Father 
Liesganig in Austria, and in the same year by Father 
Christian Mayer, in the Palatinate, also by Fathers 
Becearia and Canonica in northwestern Italy (1774). 

Besides the Jesuits engaged in geodetic work in 
Abyssinia, South America, and China, we meet with 
Father Velarde (1696-1753), who published the first 
approximately accurate map of the Philippines about 
1734. G. Matthias Vischer, parish priest of Leonstein 
in Tyrol (1628-95), drew a map of Upper Austria in 
1669 that was republished as recently as 1808. Father 
Liesganig, in conjunction with Fathers von ener: 
and Guessmann, designed maps of Galicia and Poland. 
Father Christian Mayer drew a map of the Rhine 
from Basle to Mainz, and Father Andrian, a chart 
of Carinthia. Fathers Grammatici (1684-1736), De- 
challes, and Weinhart must also be mentioned. 

In view of the lively intercourse between the mis- 
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sionaries and the members of their orders in Europe it 
is not surprising that the latter also compiled volu- 
minous geographicalsummaries. Suchare the works of 
the Jesuit Biccioli (1598-1671), the “ Almagestum No- 
vum’’ and “Geographia et Hydrographia reformata’”’ 
(1661). Riccioli was a worthy contemporary of the 
great Varenius, and was really entitled to rank as a 
reformer, especially in cartography. Father Atha- 
nasius Kircher (1602-80) among other things devoted 
himself to physics. His most original observations 
are set down in his “ Magnes, sive de arte magnetica’’ 
(1641) and his “Mundus subterraneus’’ (1664). He 
made the ascent of Vesuvius, Etna, and Stromboli, at 
the risk of his life in order to measure their craters. 
On the basis of his observations he advanced a theory 
concerning the interior of the earth which was ac- 
cepted by Leibniz and, after him, by an entire school 
of geologists, the Neptunists. He also was the author 
of the first attempt at a physical map, to wit, the 
chart of ocean currents (1665). 

The Jesuit Father Heinrich Scherer (1628-1704), pro- 
fessor at Dillingen, devoted his entire life to geographi- 
calstudy. He incorporated in his works all that was 
then known of the earth. His “Geographica hierar- 
chica’’ contains the earliest missionatlas. The science 
of map-making owes much to him. His “Geographia 
naturalis’’ contains the first orographical and hydro- 
graphical synoptic charts. His. “Geographia artifi- 
cialis’’ recommends a system of cartographic projection 
which the geographer Bonne, in 1752, accepted and 
carried out as one of the best. Alongside of these 
mighty works, which, in imitation of the great encyclo- 
pedic works of the Middle Ages, attempt to give a sur- 
vey of the whole geographical knowledge of a period, 
we now meet in increasing numbers the equally im- 
portant treatises on special subjects which resemble 
the works of our modern scientists. The name of the 
Dane Nicholas Steno is one of the foremost in the his- 
tory of geology. He was tutor to the sons of Grand 
Duke Cosimo III and later vicar-general of the North- 
ern Missions (1638-87). In the opinion of Zittel he 
was far in advance of his time. He was the first 
scientist to attempt the solution of geological prob- 
lems by induction. He was also the first scholar who 
clearly conceived the idea that the history of the 
earth could be inferred from its structure and its com- 
ponent parts. His little monograph “ De solido intra 
solidum naturaliter contento’’ (1669) was the foun- 
dation of crystallography and stratigraphy, or the 
science of the earth’s strata. One of the most pains- 
taking geologists of the eighteenth century was the 
Abbate Lazzaro Spallanzani (1729-99). With him 
rank Fathers dela Torre (Storia e fenomeni del Vesu- 
vio, 1755), Fortis (1741-1803), Palassou (La minér- 
alogie des Monts Pyrenées, 1782), Torrubia (1754, in 
America and the Philippines), Canon Recupero, at 
Catania (d. 1787), and many others. 

The history of meteorology tells the same story as 
that of mathematical geography. This science also 
depended on widely scattered observations which 
could only be obtained from the monasteries scattered 
over Europe. Raineri, a pupil of Galileo, made the 
first records of the fluctuations of the thermometer. 
The first meteorological society, the “Societas Mete- 
orologica Palatina’’ (1780-95), accomplished splendid 
results. Its founder was the former Jesuit and court 
chaplain Johann Jacob Hemmer. Almost all of its cor- 
respondents belonged to the various religious orders of 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, France, and Italy. The 
rapid growth of ethnography and linguistics was ren- 
dered possible solely by the vast accumulation of ma- 
terials made by the missionaries in the course of the 
centuries. There was hardly a writer of travels who 
did not to some extent contribute to them. While 
many of them occupied themselves with this science 
exclusively, we mention here only the “pioneers of 
comparative ethnography’’, Fathers Dobrizhoffer 
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(1718-91), in Paraguay, and Lafiteux in Canada; the 
noted Sanskrit scholars Fathers Hanxleden (1681- 
1732), Coeurdeux (1767), and Paulinus a Santo Bar- 
tholomeo (1776-89, in India), and, finally, the able 
Father Hervas (1733-1809). The latter’s chief work, 


_the “Catalogo de las lenguas’”’ (1800-03), was pub- 


lished in Rome, whither all the members of the sup- 
pressed Jesuit Order had flocked. 

Since the beginning of the nineteenth century the 
progress of geographical science, as was to be expected, 
is due chiefly to laymen, who, without religious aims, 
have continued the work on the foundations already 
provided. The co-operation of the clergy was of sec- 
ondary importance, but it never entirely ceased, and, 
true to its great traditions, it has won a place of hon- 
our even amid the stupendous achievements of modern 
research. By way of proof, we close with the names 
of the theologian Moigno (1804-84), the founder and 
publisher of the natural science periodicals “Le Cos- 
mos’’ (1852 ) and “Les Mondes’’ (1863 ); of 
the astronomer Secchi (1818-78), who, among other 
things, invented the meteorograph in 1858; also of the 
Lazarist Fathers Hue (1839-60), Gabet, and Armand 
David (d. 1900). The last-named made themselves 
famous by their explorations in China, Manchuria, 
and Tibet. Finally, we should remember the astro- 
nomical, meteorological, seismological, and magnetic 
observatories established by the Society of Jesus all 
over the world (Rome, Stonyhurst, Kalocsa, Gra- 
nada, Tortosa, Georgetown near Washington, Manila, 
Belen in Cuba, Ambohidempona in Madagascar, Cal- 
cutta, Zi-ka-wei, Boroma, and Bulawayo on the Zam- 
besi, etc.) and their periodical reports. 
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George, SAINT, martyr, patron of England, suffered 
at or near Lydda, also known as Diospolis, in Pales- 
tine, probably before the time of Constantine. Ac- 
cording to the very careful investigation of the whole 
question recently instituted by Father Delehaye, the 
Bollandist, in the light of modern sources of informa- 
tion, the above statement sums up all that can safely be 
affirmed about St. George, despite his early cultus and 
pre-eminent renown both in East and West (see Dele- 
haye, ‘‘Saints Militaires’”’, 1909, pp. 45-76). Earlier 
studies of the subject have generally been based upon 
an attempt to determine which of the various sets of 
legendary “Acts’’ was most ee to preserve traces 
ofa primitive andauthentic record. Delehaye rightly 
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points out that the earliest narrative known to us, 
even though fragments of it may be read in a palimp- 
sest of the fifth century, is full beyond belief of extrav- 
agances and of quite incredible marvels. Three times 
is George put to death—chopped into small pieces, 
buried deep in the earth and consumed by fire—but 
each time he is resuscitated by the power of God. Be- 
sides this we have dead men brought to life to be bap- 
tized, wholesale conversions, including that of “the 
Empress Alexandra’’, armies and idols destroyed in- 
stantaneously, beams of timber suddenly bursting 
into leaf, and finally milk flowing instead of blood 
from the martyr’s severed head. There is, it is true, 
a mitigated form of the story, which the older Bolland- 
ists have in a measure taken under their protection 
(see Act. SS., 28 Ap., §9). But even this abounds 
both in marvels and in historical contradictions, while 
modern critics, like Amélineau and Delehaye, though 
approaching the question from very different stand- 
points, are agreed in thinking that this mitigated ver- 
sion has been derived from the more extravagant by a 
process of elimination and rationalization, not vice 
versa. Remembering then the unscrupulous freedom 
with which any wild story, even when pagan in origin, 
was appropriated by the early hagiographers to the 
honour of a popular saint (see, for example, the case of 
St. Procopius as detailed in Delehaye, ‘‘ Legends”, 
ch. v) we are fairly safe in assuming that the Acts of 
St. George, though ancient in date and preserved to us 
(with endless variations) in many different languages, 
afford absolutely no indication at all for arriving at 
the saint’s authentic history. This, however, by no 
means implies that the martyr St. George never ex- 
isted. An ancient cultus, going back to a very early 
epoch and connected with a definite locality, in itself 
constitutes a strong historical argument. Such we 
have in the case of St. George. The narratives of the 
early pilgrims, Theodosius, Antoninus, and Arculphus, 
from the sixth to the eighth century, all speak of 
Lydda or Diospolis as the seat of the veneration of St. 
George, and as the resting-place of his remains (Geyer, 
“‘Ttinera Hierosol.’’, 139, 176, 288). The early date 
of the dedications to the saint is attested by existing 
inscriptions of ruined churches in Syria, Mesopotamia, 
and Egypt, and the church of St. George at Thessa- 
lonica is also considered by some authorities to belong 
to the fourth century. Further the famous decree 
“De Libris recipiendis’’, attributed to Pope Gelasius 
in 495, attests that certain apocryphal Acts of St. 
George were already in existence, but includes him 
among those saints “whose names are justly rever- 
enced amongst men, but whose actions are only known 
to God’’. There seems, therefore, no ground for 
doubting the historical existence of St. George, even 
though he is not commemorated in the Syrian, or in 
the primitive Hieronymian Martyrologium, but no 
faith can be placed in the attempts that have been 
made to fill up any of the details of his history. For 
example, it is now generally admitted that St. George 
cannot safely be identified with the nameless martyr 
spoken of by Eusebius (Hist. Eccles., VIII, v), who 
tore down Diocletian’s edict of persecution at Nico- 
media. The version of the Rennes which Diocletian 
appears as persecutor is not primitive. Diocletian is 
only a rationalized form of the name Dadianus. More- 
over, the connexion of the saint’s name with Nico- 
media is inconsistent with the early cultus at Diospolis. 
Still less is St. George to be considered, as suggested by 
Gibbon, Vetter, and others, a legendary double of the 
disreputable bishop, George of Cappadocia, the Arian 
opponent of St. Athanasius. “This odious stranger’’, 
says Gibbon, in a famous passage, “disguising every 
circumstance of time and place, assumed the mask of a 
martyr, a saint, and a Christian hero, and the infamous 
George of Cappadocia has been transformed into the 
renowned St. George of England, the patron of arms, 
of chivalry, and of the Garter.’’ “But this theory”’, 
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says Professor Bury, Gibbon’s latest editor, “has 
nothing to be said for it.’? The cultus of St. George is 
too ancient to allow of such an identification, though 
it is not improbable that the apocryphal Acts have 
borrowed some incidents from the story of the Arian 
bishop. Again, as Bury points out, “the connexion 
of St. George with a dragon-slaying legend does not 
relegate him to the region of the myth, for over against 
the fabulous Christian dragon-slayer Theodore of the 
Bithynian Heraclea, we can set Agapetus of Synnada 
and Arsacius, who, though celebrated as dragon- 
slayers, were historical persons’’. This episode of the 
dragon is in fact a very late development, which can- 
not be traced further back than the twelfth or thir- 
teenth century. It is found in the Golden Legend 
(Historia Lombardica) of James de Voragine and to 
this circumstance it probably owes its wide diffusion. 
It may have been derived from an allegorization of the 
tyrant Diocletian or Dadianus, who is sometimes 
called a dragon (6 BuG0s Spdxwy) in the older text, but 
despite the researches of Vetter (Reinbot von Durne, 
pp. Ixxv-cix) the origin of the dragon story remains 
very obscure. In any case the late occurrence of this 
development refutes the attempts made to derive it 
from pagan sources. Hence it is certainly not true, as 
stated by Hartland, that in George’s person “the 
Church has converted and baptized the pagan hero 
Perseus’’ (The Legend of Perseus, ili, 38). In the 
East, St. George (6 weyadéuaprup), has from the begin- 
ning been classed among the greatest of the martyrs. 
In the West also his cultus is very early. -Apart from 
the ancient origin of St. George*in Velabro at Rome, 
Clovis (c. 512) built a monastery at Baralle in his hon- 
our (Kurth, Clovis, II, 177). Areulphus and Adam- 
nan probably made him well known in Britain early in 
the eighth century. His Acts were translated into 
Anglo-Saxon, and English churches were dedicated to 
him before the Norman Conquest, for example one at 
Doneaster, in 1061. The crusades no doubt added to 
his popularity. William of Malmesbury tells us that 
Saints George and Demetrius, “the martyr knights’’, 
were seen assisting the Franks at the battle of Antioch, 
1098 (Gesta Regum, II, 420). It is conjectured, but 
not proved, that the “arms of St. George’”’ (argent, a 
cross, gules) were introduced about the time of Richard 
Coeur de Lion. What is certain is that in 1284 in the 
official seal of Lyme Regis a ship is represented with a 
plain flag bearing a cross. The large red St. George’s 
cross on a white ground remains still the “white en- 
sign’’ of the British Navy and it is also one of the ele- 
ments which go to make up the Union Jack. Any- 
way, in the fourteenth century, “St. George’s arms”’ 
became a sort of uniform for English soldiers and 
sailors. We find, for example, in the wardrobe ac- 
counts of 1345-49, at the time of the battle of Crécy, 
that a charge is made for 86 penoncells of the arms of 
St. George intended for the king’s ship, and for 800 
others for the men-at-arms (Archeologia, XXXI, 
119). A little later, in the Ordinances of Richard II 
to the English army invading Scotland, every man is 
ordered to wear “‘a signe of the arms of St. George’’ 
both before and behind, while the pain of death is 
threatened against any of the enemy’s soldiers “who 
do bear the same crosse or token of Saint George, even 
if they be prisoners’’. Somewhat earlier than this 
Edward III had founded (ec. 1347) the Order of the 
Garter, an order of knighthood of which St. George was 
the principal patron. Thechapel dedicated toSt. George 
in Windsor Castle was built to be the official sanctuary 
of the order, and a badge or jewel of St. George slaying 
the dragon was adopted as part of the insignia. In 
this way the cross of St. George has in a manner be- 
come identified with the idea of knighthood, and even in 
Elizabeth’s days, Spenser, at the beginning of his Faerie 
Queene, tells us of his hero, the Red Cross Knight:— 
But on his breast a bloody Cross he bore, 
The dear remembrance of his dying Lord, 
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For whose sweet sake that glorious badge he wore 

And dead (as living) ever him adored. 
We are told also that the hero thought continually of 
wreaking vengeance :— 

Upon his foe, a dragon horrible and stern. 

Ecclesiastically speaking, St. George’s day, 23 April, 
was ordered to be kept as a lesser holiday as early as 
1222, in the national synod of Oxford. In 1415, the 
Constitution of Archbishop Chichele raised St. George’s 
day to the rank of one of the greatest feasts and or- 
dered it to be observed like Christmas day. During 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries St. George’s 
day remained a holiday of obligation for English 
Catholics. Since 1778, however, it has been kept, 
like many of these older holidays, as a simple feast of 
devotion, though it ranks liturgically as a double of 
the first class with an octave. 


Saint Grorce anp THE Dracon.—The _ best- 
known form of the legend of St. George and the Dragon 
is that made popular by the “Legenda Aurea’’, and 
translated into English by Caxton. According to 
this, a terrible dragon had ravaged all the country 
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already in the dragon’s clutches, while an abbot 


stands by and blesses the rescuer. 
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St. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON 
Carpaccio, Hospital of San Giorgio de’ Schiavoni, Venice 


round a city of Libya, called Selena, making its lair- 


in a marshy swamp. Its breath caused pestilence 
whenever it approached the town, so the people gave 
the monster two sheep every day to satisfy its hunger, 
but, when the sheep failed, a human victim was neces- 
sary and lots were drawn to determine the victim. On 
one occasion the lot fell to the king’s little daughter. 
The king offered all his wealth to purchase a substi- 
tute, but the people had pledged themselves that 
no substitutes should be allowed, and so the maiden, 
dressed as a bride, was led to the marsh. There St. 
George chanced to ride by, and asked the maiden what 
she did, but she bade him leave her lest he also might 
perish. The good knight stayed, however, and, when 
the dragon appeared, St. George, making the sign of 
the cross, bravely attacked it and transfixed it with 
his lance. Then asking the maiden for her girdle (an 
incident in the story which may possibly have some- 
thing to do with St. George’s selection as patron of the 
Order of the Garter), he bound it round the neck of the 
monster, and thereupon the princess was able to lead 
it like a lamb. They then returned to the city, where 
St. George bade the people have no fear but only be 
baptized, after which he cut off the dragon’s head and 
the townsfolk were all converted. The king would 
have given George half his kingdom, but the saint re- 
plied that he must ride on, bidding the king mean- 
while take good care of God’s churches, honour the 
clergy, and have pity on the poor. The earliest refer- 
ence to any such episode in art is probably to be found 
in an old Roman tombstone at Conisborough in York- 
shire, considered to belong to the first half of the 
twelfth century. Here the princess is depicted as 
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George, Saint, ORDERS OF. 
ORDERS OF. 


George Hamartolus, a monk at Constantinople 
under Michael III (842-867) and the author of a 
chronicle of some importance. Hamartolus is not his 
name but the epithet he gives to himself in the title of 
his work: “A compendious chronicle from various 
chroniclers and interpreters, gathered together and 
arranged by George, a sinner [7d T'ewpylov auaprodod]’’. 
It is a common form among Byzantine monks. 
Krumbacher (Byz. Litt., 358) protests against the use 
of this epithet as a name and proposes (and uses) the 
form Georgios Monachos. Nothing is known about 
him except from the internal evidences of his work, 
which establishes his period (in the preface he speaks 
of Michael ITI as the reigning emperor) and his calling 
(he refers to himself several times as a monk). The 
chronicle consists of four books. The first treats of 
profane history from Adam to Alexander the Great; 
the second, of the history of the Old Testament; the 
third, of Roman history from Julius Cesar to Constan- 
tine; and the fourth down to the author’s own time. 
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As usually in the case of such medieval chronicles, the 
only part to be taken seriously is the account of more 
or less contemporary events. The rest is interesting 
as an example of Byzantine ideas on the subjects, and 
of the questions that most interested Byzantine monks. 
George describes his ideal and principles in the preface. 
He has used ancient and modern sources (all Greek, of 
course), has especially consulted edifying works, and 
has striven to tell the truth rather than to please the 
reader by artistic writing. But of so great a mass of 
material he has chosen only what is most useful and 
necessary. In effect, the questions that seemed most 
useful and necessary to ecclesiastical persons at Con- 
stantinople in the ninth century are those that are 
discussed. There are copious pious reflections and 
theological excursuses. He writes of how idols were 
invented, the origin of monks, the religion of the 
Saracens, and especially of the Iconoclast controversy 
that was just over. Like all monks he hates Icono- 
clasts. The violence with which he speaks of them 
shows how recent the storm had been and how the 
memory of Iconoclast persecutions was still fresh when 
he wrote. He writes out long extracts from Greek 
Fathers. The first book treats of an astonishingly 
miscellaneous collection of persons—Adam, Nimrod, 
the Persians, Chaldees, Brahmins, Amazons, ete. In 
the second book, too, although it professes to deal with 
Bible history only, he has much to say about Plato 
and philosophers in general. George Hamartolus 
ended his chronicle with the year 842, as a colophon in 
most manuscripts attests. Various people, among 
them notably “Symeon Logothetes’’, who is probably 
Symeon Metaphrastes, the famous writer of saints’ 
lives (tenth century, see Krumbacher, 358), continued 
his history to later dates—the longest continuation 
reaches to 948. In spite of his crude ideas and the 
violent hatred of Iconoclasts that makes him always 
unjust towards them, his work has considerable value 
for the history of the last years before the schism of 
Photius. It was soon translated into Slav languages 
(Bulgarian and Servian) and into Georgian. In these 
versions it became a sort of fountain-head for all early 
Slay (even Russian) historians. As a very popular 
and widely consulted book it has been constantly re- 
edited, corrected, and rearranged by anonymous 
scribes, so that the reconstruction of the original work 
is “one of the most difficult problems of Byzantine 
philology’? (Krumbacher, 355). 

Combefis first published the last part of Book IV of 
the chronicle and the continuation (813-948) under 
the title, Blo. rév véwy Bacidéwy, in the “ Maxima biblio- 
theca (Scriptores post Theophanem)”’ (Paris, 1685; 
reprinted, Venice, 1729). The first edition of the 
whole work was edited by E. de Muralt: “Georgii 
monachi, dicti Hamartoli, Chronicon ab orbe condito 
ad annum p. chr. 842 et a diversis seriptoribus usq. ad 
ann. 1148 continuatum’”’ (St. Petersburg, 1859). This 
is the edition reprinted in Migne, P.G., CX, with a Latin 
translation. It does not represent the original text, 
but one of the many modified versions (from a Moscow 
twelfth-century MS.), and is in many ways deficient 
and misleading (see Krumbacher’s criticism in ‘ Byz. 
Litt.”, p. 357). A critical edition is still wanted. 
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schrift (1862), 464-68; pr Boor, Zur Kenntnis der Weltchronik 
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Schafer . . . gewidmet (Bonn, 1882), 276-95; Hirscu, Byzan- 
tinische Studien (Géttingen, 1876), 1-88; Laucuprr, Zur 
Textiiberlieferung der Chronik des Georgios Monachos in Byz. 
Zeitschrift (Munich, 1895), 493-513; Krumpacupr, Byzan- 
tinische Litteratur (2nd ed., Munich, 1897), 352-358, with 
further bibliography. 

ADRIAN ForTESCUE. 


George of Laodicea. See Smmi-Arrans. 


George of Trebizond, a Greek scholar of the early 
Italian Renaissance; b. in Crete (a Venetian posses- 
sion from 1206-1669), 1395; d. in Rome, 1486. He 
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assumed the name “of Trebizond”’ because his family 
came from there. He was one of the foremost of the 
Greeks to arrive in Italy (c. 1420) before the fall 
of Constantinople. Vittorino da Feltre (1378-1446) 
taught him Latin, and in return he taught Greek in 
the famous school at Mantua. After teaching for a 
time at Venice and Florence he came to Rome, and 
when Eugenius IV (1431-47) restored the University 
of Rome (1431), one of its most important professor- 
ships was assigned to George of Trebizond, who had 
acquired the highest repute as a master of Latin style. 
By Nicholas V (1447-1455) he was much sought after 
as a translator of Greek works—such as the “Syn- 
taxis’’ of Ptolemy and the “ Preparatio Evangelica”’ 
of Eusebius. His incompetence, arrogance, and quar- 
relsomeness led to difficulties with Bessarion, Theo- 
dore Gaza, Perrotti and Poggio, and he was obliged to 
leave Rome, and take refuge with Alfonso, King of 
Naples. Under the pontificate of his former pupil, 
Paul II (1464-1471), he returned to Rome and was 
appointed a papal abbreviator, but became involved 
in fresh quarrels; in 1465 he visited Crete and Byzan- 
tium, and then returned to Rome, where he wrote the 
account of the martyrdom of Bl. Andrew of Chios 
(Acta SS., 29 May). He died resenting the obscurity 
into which he had fallen, and was buried in the Min- 
erva. “George of Trebizond is the most unpleasin 
of the Greeks of that day. Conceited, boastful an 
spiteful, he was universally hated’’ (Pastor, II, 202, 
note). He sided with the partisans of Aristotle in the 
controversy raised by Georgios Gemisthos Pleithon 
(1356-1450). His onslaught on Plato lost him the 
friendship of Bessarion and led*to the latter writing 
(1464) his great work, “In calumniatorem Platonis’’, 
in the fifth book of which he points out 259 mistakes in 
Trebizond’s translation of the “Laws”’ of Plato. His 
numerous translations included the “Rhetoric’”’ and 
“Problems’’ of Aristotle, and St. Cyril’s ““Commen- 
tary on St. John’’, but, as Pastor notes, they are al- 
most worthless (II, 198, note). A list of some forty- 
six works will be found in Migne, P. G., CLXI, 745-908. 

Jovius, Elogia doctorum Virorum (Basle, 1556); Hopy, De 
Grecis illustribus lingue Grece litterarumque humanarum in- 
stauratoribus, eorum vitis scriptis et elogiis libri duo; ed. S. Jebb 
(London, 1742), 102-135; Borer, De doctis hominibus Litter- 
arum Grecarum in Italia Instauratoribus (Leipzig, 1750), 105— 
120; SuepumErp, Life of Poggio Bracciolini (Liverpool, 1802); 
Voicut, Die Wiederbelebung des classischen Alterthums, oder das 
erste Jahrhundert des Humanismus (3rd_ed., Berlin), II, 45, 
137-143; Pastor, The History of the Popes (Eng. tr., Lon- 
don, 1891), II; Woopwarp, Vittorino da Feltre and other Hu- 
manist Educators (Cambridge, 1897); Grecorovius, Hist. of 
the City of Rome in the Middle Ages, Eng. tr., VII, part II (Lon- 
don, 1900); Sanpys, A History of Classical Scholarship, II (Cam- 
bridge, 1908). 

Epwarp Myers. 


George Pisides (or THE PisipIAn), a Byzantine 
poet, lived in the first half of the seventh century. 
From his poems we learn he was a Pisidian by birth, 
and a friend of the Patriarch Sergius and the Emperor 
Heraclius, who reigned from 610 to 641. He is said 
to have been a deacon at St. Sophia’s, Constantinople, 
where he filled the posts of archivist, guardian of the 
sacred vessels, and referendary. He evidently accom- 

anied Heraclius in the war against the Persians (622), 
in which campaign the true Cross, which the enemy 
had captured some years before at Jerusalem, was 
recovered. His works have been published in the 
original Greek with a Latin version and are to be 
found in P. G., XCII, 1160-1754. 

About five thousand verses of his poetry, most in 
trimetric iambics, have comedown to us. Some of the 
poems treat of theology and morals, the others being 
a chronicle of the wars of hisday. They are: (1) “De 
expeditione Heraclii imperatoris contra Persas, libri 
tres” ,—an account of the Persian war, which shows 
him to have been an eyewitness of it; (2) “Bellum 
Avaricum’’, descriptive of the defeat of the Avars—a 
Turkish horde, that attacked Constantinople in 626, 
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and were defeated, during the absence of the emperor 
and his army; (3) “ Heraclias’ or ‘De extremo Chos- 
roez Persarum regis excidio”—written after the death 
of Chosroes, who was assassinated by his mutinous 
soldiery at Ctesiphon, in 628; this poem treats mostly 
of the deeds of the emperor and contains but little 
concerning Chosroes; it is valued not so much for any 
literary merit, as for being the principal source for the 
history of the reign of Heraclius; (4) “In sanctam 
Jesu Christi, Dei nostri resurrectionem’’, in which the 

oet exhorts Flavius Constantinus to follow in the 
ootsteps of his father, Heraclius; (5) “ Hexaemeron”, 
or “Opus sex dierum seu Mundi opificium’’, this is 
his longest and most elaborate poem and is dedicated 
to Sergius; (6) “De vanitate vite’’; (7) “Contra im- 
pium Severum Antiochie’’, written against the Mono- 
physite heresy; (8) “In templum Deipare Constanti- 
nopoli, in Blachernissitum’’; and finally (9) one piece 
in prose, “Encomium in S. Anastasium martyrem’’. 
From references in Theophanus, Suidas, and Isaac 
Tzetzés, we know he wrote other works which have 
not reached us. George’s verse is considered correct 
and elegant, but he is sometimes dull and frigid. He 
was greatly admired by his countrymen in succeeding 
ages and preferred even to Euripides. But later 
critics are not so laudatory. Finlay in his History of 
Greece, I (Oxford, 1877) says, “It would be difficult 
in the whole range of literature to point to poetry 
which conveys less information on the subject which 
he pretends to treat-than that of George the Pisidian. 
In taste and poetical inspiration he is as deficient as in 
judgment and he displays no trace of any national 
characteristics.” But to be just we must remember 
that he was a courtier and wrote with the intention of 
winning the favour of the emperor and the patriarch. 
Literature, if we except the production of religious 
controversy, was genie ath extinct in Europe and 
George stands forth as its sole exponent, the only poet 
of his century. 

Davipson in Dict. Christ. biog., 8. v.; SrmRNBACH, Georgii 

iside carmina inedita in Wien. Stud. (Vienna, 1892), XIV, 51— 


68; Hiueere, Tertkritische Beitrage zu Georgios Pisides in Wien. 
Stud. (Vienna, 1887), IX, 207-22; Tnza, Hssaemero di Giorgio 


Piside (Rome, 1893), 
A. A. MacERLean. 
George Scholarius, See Gennantus II. 


George the Bearded, also called Tax Ricu, Duke 
of Saxony, b. at Dresden, 27 August, 1471; d. in 
the same city, 17 April, 1539. His father was Albert 
the Brave of Saxony, founder of the Albertine line of 
the Wettin family, still the ruling line of Saxony; his 
mother was Sidonia, daughter of George of Podiebrad, 
King of Bohemia. Elector Frederick the Wise, a 
member of the Ernestine branch of the same family, 
known for his protection of Luther, was a cousin of 
Duke George. Albertthe Brave hada large family and 
George, a younger son, was originally intended for the 
Church; consequently he received an excellent training 
in theology and other branches of learning, and was 
thus much better educated than most of the princes of 
his day. The death of his elder brother opened to 
George the way to the ducal power. As early as 1488, 
when his father was in Friesland fighting on behalf of 
the emperor, George was regent of the ducal posses- 
sions, which included the Margravate of Meissen with 
the cities of Dresden and Leipzig. George was mar- 
ried at Dresden, 21 November, 1496, to Barbara of 
Poland, daughter of King Casimir IV of that country. 
George and his wife had a large family of children, all 
of whom, with the exception of a daughter, died before 
their father. In 1498, the emperor granted Albert the 
Brave the hereditary governorship of Friesland. At 
Maastricht, 14 February, 1499, Albert settled the suc- 
cession to his possessions, and endeavoured by this 
arrangement to prevent further partition of his do- 
main. He died 12 September, 1500, and was suc- 
ceeded in his German territories by George as the head 
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of the Albertine line, while George’s brother Heinrich 
became hereditary governor of Friesland. The Saxon 
occupation of Friesland, however, was by no means 
secure and was the source of constant revolts in that 
province. Consequently Heinrich, who was of a 
rather inert disposition, relinquished his claims to the 


‘ governorship, and in 1505 an agreement was made be- 


tween the brothers by which Friesland was transferred 
to George, while Heinrich received an annuity and the 
districts of Freiberg and Wolkenstein. But this ar- 
rangement did not restore peace in Friesland, which 
continued to be an unceasing source of trouble to 
Saxony, until finally the duke was obliged, in 1515, to 
sell it to Burgundy for the very moderate price of 
100,000 florins. These troubles outside of his Saxon 
possessions did not prevent George from bestowing 
much care on the government of the ducal territory 
proper. When regent, during the lifetime of his father, 
the difficulties arising from conflicting interests and 
the large demands on his powers had often brought the 
young prince to the verge of despair. Ina short time, 
however, he developed decided ability as a ruler; on 
entering upon his inheritance he divided the duchy 
into governmental districts, took measures to suppress 
the robber-knights, and regulated the judicial system 
by defining and readjusting the jurisdiction of the 
various law courts. In his desire to achieve good 
order, security, and the amelioration of the condition 
of the people, he sometimes ventured to infringe even 
on the rights of the cities. His court was better regu- 
lated than that of any other German prince, and he 
bestowed a paternal care on the University of Leipzig, 
where a number of reforms were introduced, and 
See as opposed to Scholasticism, was encour- 
aged. 

From the beginning of the Reformation in 1517, 
Duke George directed his energies chiefly to ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs. Hardly one of the secular German princes 
held as firmly as he to the Church; he defended its 
rights and vigorously condemned every innovation 
except those which were countenanced by the highest 
ecclesiastical authorities. At first he was not opposed 
to Luther, but as time went on and Luther’s aim be- 
came clear to him, he turned more and more from the 
Reformer, and was finally, in consequence of this 
change of attitude, drawn into an acrimonious corre- 
spondence in which Luther, without any justification, 
aismefally reviled the duke. The duke was not blind 
to the undeniable abuses existing at that time in the 
Church. In 1519, despite the opposition of the theolog- 
ical faculty of the university, he originated the Dispu- 
tation of Leipzig, with the idea of helping forward the 
cause of truth, and was present at all the discussions. 
In 1521, at the Diet of Worms, when the German 
princes handed in a paper containing a list of “griev- 
ances’’ concerning the condition of the Church, George 
added for himself twelve specific complaints referring 
mainly to the abuse of Indulgences and the annates. 
In 1525 he combined with his Lutheran son-in-law, the 
Landgrave Philip of Hesse, and his cousin, the Elector 
Frederick the Wise, to suppress the revolt of the peas- 
ants, who were defeated near Frankenhausen in Thu- 
ringia. Some years later, he wrote a forcible preface to 
a translation of the New Testament issued at his com- 
mand by his private secretary, Hieronymus Emser, 
as an offset to Luther’s version. Lutheran books were 
confiscated by his order, wherever found, though he 
refunded the cost of the books. He proved himself in 
every way a vigorous opponent of the Lutherans, de- 
creeing that Christian burial was to be refused to apos- 
tates, and recreant ecclesiastics were to be delivered to 
the bishop of Merseburg. For those, however, who 
merely held anti-Catholic opinions, the punishment 
was only expulsion from the duchy. The duke deeply 
regretted the constant postponement of the ardently 
desired council, from the action of which so much was 
expected. While awaiting its convocation, he thought 
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to remove the more serious defects by a reform of the 
monasteries, which had become exceedingly worldly in 
spiritand from which many of the inmates were depart- 
ing. He vainly sought to obtain from the Curia the 
right, which was sometimes granted by Rome, to make 
official visitations to the conventual institutions of his 
realm. His reforms were confined mainly to uniting 
the almost vacant monasteries and to matters of 
economic management, the control of the property 
being entrusted in most cases to the secular authori- 
ties. In 1525, Duke George formed, with some other 
German rulers, the League of Dessau, for the protection 
of Catholic interests. In the same way he was the 
animating spirit of the League of Halle, formed in 
1533, from which sprang in 1538 the Holy League of 
Nuremberg for the maintenance of the Religious Peace 
of Nuremberg. 

The vigorous activity displayed by the duke in so 
many directions was not attended with much success. 
Most of his political measures, indeed, stood the test of 
experience, but in ecclesiastico-political matters he 
witnessed with sorrow the gradual decline of Catholi- 
cism and the spread of Lutheranism within his domin- 
ions, in spite of his earnest efforts and forcible prohi- 
bition of the new doctrine. Furthermore, during 
George’s lifetime his nearest relations, his son-in-law, 
Philip of Hesse, and his brother Heinrich, joined the 
Reformers. He spent the last years of his reign in 
endeavours to secure a Catholic successor, thinking by 
this step to check the dissemination of Lutheran opin- 
ions. The only one of George’s sons then living was 
the weak-minded and unmarried Frederick. The 
intention of his father was that Frederick should rule 
with the aid of acouncil. Early in 1539, Frederick was 
married to Elizabeth of Mansfeld, but he died shortly 
afterwards, leaving no prospect of an heir. According 
to the act of settlement of 1499, George’s Protestant 
brother Heinrich was now heir prospective ; but George, 
disregarding his father’s will, sought to disinherit his 
brother and to bequeath the duchy to Ferdinand, 
brother of Charles V. His sudden death prevented the 
carrying out of this intention. 

George was an excellent and industrious ruler, self- 
sacrificing, high-minded, and unwearying in the fur- 
therance of the highest interests of his land and people. 
As a man he was upright, vigorous and energetic, if 
somewhat irascible. A far-seeing and faithful adher- 
ent of the emperor and empire, he accomplished much 
for his domain by economy, love of order, and wise 
direction of activities of his state officials. The grief of 
his life was Luther’s Reformation and the apostasy 
from the Old Faith. Of a strictly religious, although 
not narrow, disposition, he sought at any cost to keep 
his subjects from falling away from the Church, but 
his methods of attaining his object were not always 
free from reproach. : 

Histor.- politische Blatter fiir das katholische Deutschland 
(Munich, 1860), XLVI; von Wetck, Georg der Bartige, Herzog 
von Sachsen (Brunswick, 1900); Gmuss, Die Klostervisitationen 
des Herzogs Georg von Sachsen (Leipzig, 1888); Ippm, Akten und 
Briefe zur Kirchenpolitik Herzog Georgs von Sachsen (Leipzig, 
1905), I, containing the years 1517-24, other volumes to ap- 


pear. 
H. A. CrevutrzBera. 


Georgetown University, Washington, District of 
Columbia, “is the oldest Catholic literary estab- 
lishment in the United States. It was founded 
immediately after the Revolutionary War, by the 
incorporated Catholic Clergy of Maryland, who se- 
lected from their Body Trustees, and invested them 
with full power to choose a President and appoint 
Professors. Since the year 1805, it has been under the 
direction of the Society of Jesus’? (The Laity’s 
Directory, 1822). 

Oriegin—Founper.—In treating of the origin of 
Georgetown University, its chroniclers and historians 
are wont to refer to earlier schools in Maryland, pro- 
jected or carried on by the Jesuits. It is true that 
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Father Ferdinand Poulton, a few years after the set- 
tlement of St. Mary’s, wrote to the general of the 
society about the prospects of founding a college in 
the infant colony; and the general answered, in 1640: 
“The hope held out of a college I am happy to enter- 
tain; and, when it shall have matured, ‘i will not be 
backward in extending my approval.” But the times 
were not favourable. The laws against Catholic edu- 
cation and educators were so stringent during the 
greater part of the Maryland colonial period that it 
was only at intervals, for brief spaces of time, and by 
stealth, that the Jesuits, always solicitous for the edu- 
cation of youth, were able to conduct a school. Such 
a school was at Bohemia, in Cecil County ; it numbered 
among its scholars John Carroll, the founder of George- 
town College. He is the link, moral and personal, 
between Georgetown and earlier schools; and with his 
name the history of Georgetown College is indissolubly 
connected. He had a large share in its foundation 
and upbuilding, and the sons of Georgetown, to 
honour his memory, have formally instituted the ob- 
servance of “Founder’s Day”, in January of each 
year. His life and character are detailed elsewhere 
(see CARROLL, JOHN). Even before he became the 
first bishop of the United States, he saw and impressed 
upon his former brethren of the Society of Jesus the 
urgent need of a Catholic college. Having secured 
their co-operation, he drew up the plan of the institu- 
tion and issued a prospectus appealing to his friends in 
England for financial assistance. It was he who se- 
lected the site; and, although unable to give personal 
supervision to the undertaking, burdened as he was 
with the solicitude of all the churches, he watched 
with paternal interest over the early growth of the 
college. Georgetown still possesses his portrait, by 
Gilbert Stuart, relics from his birthplace at Upper 
Marlborough, the manuscript of his course in theology, 
the Missal which he used when a rural missionary at 
Rock Creek, the attestation of his consecration as 
bishop at Lulworth Castle, the circular which he issued 
detailing the plan and scope of the college, and many 
letters, original or copied, relating to its standing and 
prospects. 

In 1889 the college celebrated with befitting pomp 
the hundredth anniversary of its foundation. George- 
town, in 1789, was the chief borough of Montgomery 
County, Maryland. Father Carroll selected it for the 
site of the academy, influenced, no doubt, by a knowl- 
edge of the locality acquired during his missionary 
excursions. In speaking of the present site, he de- 
scribes it as “one of the most lovely situations that 
imagination can frame’’. The first prospectus says: 
“In the choice of Situation, Salubrity of Air, Con- 
venience of Communication, and Cheapness of Living 
have been principally consulted, and Georgetown 
offers these united wavantaper?: In regard to the 
“Salubrity of Air’’, it is significant that the college 
records show the first death among the students to 
have occurred in 1843. In 1784, Father Carroll was 
appointed prefect-Apostolic, or superior, of the Church 
in the United States. In 1785 he wrote to his friend, 
Father Charles Plowden, in England: “The object 
nearest my heart now, and the only one that can give 
consistency to our religious views in this country, is 
the establishment of a school, and afterwards of a 
Seminary for young clergymen.” Ata meeting of the 
clergy, held at White Marsh, in 1786, he presented a 
detailed plan of the school, and recommended the site 
which had impressed him so favourably. The clergy 
sanctioned the project, adopted a series of “ Resolves 
concerning the Institution of a School’’, and directed 
the sale of a piece of land belonging to the corporation, 
in order that the proceeds might be applied to the 
erection of the first building. The Reverends John 
Carroll, James Pellentz, Robert Molyneux, John Ash- 
ton, and Leonard Neale were appointed directors. In 
1788, the first building was undertaken. 


The work 
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proceeded slowly, from want of funds, and 1789 is con- 
sidered to be the year of the foundation of the college, 
as the deed of the original piece of ground was dated 
23 January of that year. The land—one and a half 
acres—was acquired by purchase, for the sum of £75 
current money. The “Old Building’’, as it was called, 
was not ready for occupancy until 1791; it was re- 
moved in 1904, to make way for Ryan Hall. 

In its material growth the college has expanded 
from the solitary academic structure of early days into 
the clustering pile that crowns the ancient site, con- 
sisting of nine distinct constructions, known in order 
of erection as the North Building (begun 1791, com- 
pleted 1808), the Infirmary (1831-1848), the Mulledy 
Building (1831), the Observatory (1843), the Maguire 
Building (1854), the Healy, or Main, Building (1879), 
the Dahlgren Chapel (1893), the Ida M. Ryan Hall 
(1905), and the Ryan Gymnasium (1908). To the 
original classical academy have been added, as oppor- 
tunity arose or expediency prompted, the astronomi- 
cal observatory, in 1843; the medical school, in 1851; 
the law school, in 1870; the university hospital, in 
1898; the dental school, in 1901; the training school 
for nurses, in 1903. 

Since 1805, when the Society of Jesus was restored 
in Maryland, Georgetown has been a Jesuit College, 
with the traditions, the associations, courses of study, 
and methods of instruction which the name implies. 
Until 1860 the Superior of the Mission and Provincial of 
Maryland generally resided at the college ; the novitiate 
was there for some years; and it was the provincial 
house of higher studies for philosophy and theology, 
during the greater part of the period preceding the 
opening of Woodstock Scholasticate, in 1869. Natur- 
ally, under such conditions, the college exercised 
considerable influence upon the religious development 
of the country and Catholic progress in the early days. 
The first three Archbishops of Baltimore had intimate 
relations with it: Carroll, as founder; Neale, as presi- 
dent; and Maréchal, as professor. Bishop Dubourg 
of New Orleans was president; the saintly Bishop 
Flaget,of Bardstown, was professor ;as also Bishop Van- 
develde of Chicago. Bishops Carrell of Covington and 
O’Hara of Scranton were students. Bishop Benedict 
J. Fenwick, of Boston, one of the first students at 
Georgetown, and afterwards professor and president, 
founded the College of the Holy Cross, at Worcester, 
Mass., a direct offshoot of Georgetown. The Rev. 
Enoch Fenwick, 8. J., president, had a large share in 
building the cathedral of Baltimore. Bishop Neale 
founded the Visitation Order in America. Fathers 
James Ryder and Bernard A. Maguire, presidents, 
were distinguished pulpit orators. Father Anthony 
Kohlmann, president, was a profound theologian, and 
his work, “ Unitarianism Refuted’’, is a learned con- 
tribution to controversial literature. Father Camillus 
Mazzella, afterwards Cardinal, is famous as a dogmatic 
theologian. Father James Curley, in a modest way, 
ae astronomical science; the renowned Father 
Secchi was for a time connected with the observatory, 
“as was also Father John Hagen, now Director of the 
Vatican Observatory. Georgetown has exerted its 
influence on education and morals indirectly through 
various other colleges that have sprung from it, and 
directly by the host of its own alumni, nearly five 
thousand in number, many of them distinguished in 
every walk of life. 

Upon the opening of the college, in 1791, the first 
name upon the Register is that of William Gaston of 
North Carolina, who, despite the constitutional dis- 
qualifications of Catholics in his native State, repre- 
sented it in Congress, and rose to its Supreme Bench. 
The number of students enrolled in 1792 was 66; on the 
opening day of 1793, 47 new students entered. This 
was a promising beginning, but growth was slow, and 
for several years following there was even a falling off. 
In 1813 the boarders numbered 42; the average for the 
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preceding ten years had been 25. The century mark 
(101) was reached for the first time in 1818; the high- 
est number (317) in 1859. The majority of the stu- 
dents at that period were from the Southern States, and 
the breaking out of the Civil War caused a rapid 


. exodus of young men from class-room to camp. There 


were only 120 registered in 1862. 

The printed prospectus of 1798, issued by Rev. Wm. 
Dubourg (president, 1796-99), furnishes details of the 
studies pursued at that date, and holds forth promise 
of an enlarged course. This promise was fulfilled 
under his immediate successor, Bishop Leonard Neale 
(president, 1799-1806). In 1801, there were seven 
members of a senior class, studying logic, metaphysics, 
and ethics. Father John Grassi (president, 1812-17) 
infused new life into the administration of the college: 
he promoted the study of mathematics and secured 
the necessary apparatus for teaching the natural 
sciences. During his term of office, the power to grant 
degrees was conferred by Act of Congress, March 1, 
1815, the bill being introduced by Georgetown’s proto- 
alumnus, a member from North Carolina. This power 
was first exercised in 1817. The formal incorporation 
of the institution was effected by Act of Congress in 
1844, under the name and title of “The President and 
Directors of Georgetown College’. By this Act the 
powers granted in 1815 were increased. The Holy See 
empowered the college, in 1833, to confer in its name 
degrees in philosophy and theology. Degrees have 
been conferred, from 1817 to 1908 inclusive, as follows: 
Doctors—D.D., 27; LL.D., 101; Ph.D., 42; M.D., 950; 
D.D.S., 59; Phar,D., 3; Mus.D., 7; total 1,189. Licen- 
tiates, Ph.L., 9. Masters: LL.M., 743; A.M., 432; 
M.S., 2; total, 1,177. Bachelors: LL.B., 1,708; A.B., 
872; Ph.B., 13; Phar.B., 6; B.S., 14; Mus.B., 1; total, 
2,614.—Grand total of degrees conferred, 4989. 

The Rey. Robert Plunket was chosen to be the first 
president. The corporation defrayed the expenses of 
his passage from England to America. He entered 
upon his duties in 1791, served for two years, and was 
succeeded by Father Robert Molyneux, who became 
the first superior of the restored society in Maryland, 
and held the presidency of the: college for a second 
term at the time of his death, in 1808. The school 
began with very elementary classes, but the original 
plan contemplated a rounded academic course, and 
gradually the standard of classes was raised, and their 
number increased. Some of the assistant teachers 
were aspirants to Holy orders, and a class in theology 
was formed. In 1808, four of this class were elevated 
to the priesthood, Benedict Fenwick, Enoch Fenwick, 
Leonard Edelen, and John Spink, the first members of 
the Society of Jesus to be ordained in the United 
States. 

Present Status —Georgetown University consists of 
the college, the school of medicine, the school of dental 
surgery, and the school of law. The number of stu- 
dents at present (1909) is: college, 101; medical school, 
82; dental department, 54; hospital training school, 
17; law school, 495. Total, 749. The faculties, in- 
cluding officials, professors, special lecturers, assistants 
and associates, are distributed as follows: college, 26; 
medical school, 65; dental school, 27; law school, 24. 
Clinical instruction is given in the University Hos- 
pital; the amphitheatre accommodates over 180 stu- 
dents. The hospital is in charge of the Sisters of St. 
Francis, and has a training school for nurses attached. 
The hospital staff numbers 8 physicians in chief, with 
9 associates and 18 assistants. Post-graduate courses 
of study are carried on in the law and medical schools, 
and are offered in the college. A preparatory depart- 
ment, or classical high school, 1s attached to the 
college and in 1909 had 97 students. The college 
grounds comprise 78 acres, a large part of which is 
occupied by “The Walks’’, famous for their woodland 
scenery. The hospital is in close proximity to the 
college; the law and medical schools are in the heart 
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of the city. The Riggs Memorial Library contains 
more than 95,000 volumes, among which are many 
rare and curious works, early imprints, and ancient 
MSS. Among the special libraries incorporated in the 
Riggs is that of the historian, Dr. J. Gilmary Shea, 
valuable for Americana and Indian languages. The 
Hirst Library is for the use of the students of the 
undergraduate school ; it contains about 5000 volumes. 
There are also special libraries for the post-graduate 
course, for the junior students, and for Maryland 
colonial research. The Coleman Museum is a large 
hall in which are displayed various collections; here 
three thousand specimens illustrate the whole field of 
mineralogy, while in geology and palzontology there 
are excellent collections. Mosaics, valuable sets of 
coins, pontifical and other medals, autographs, photo- 
graphs, curios in great variety make the museum one 
of the most interesting institutions of its kind.—The 
College Archives are deposited in a spacious fire-proof 
vault, well lighted and ventilated. Connected with 
the archives, there is a hall for the exhibition of Mis- 
sals, chalices, vestments, bells, and other memorials of 
the early Jesuit missions of Maryland. Gaston Hall, 
where commencement and other exercises are held, 
owes its artistic ornamentation and finish to the liber- 
ality of the Alumni Association. The Philodemie De- 
bating Society Room is decorated with portraits of 
distinguished graduates and college worthies. The 
College Journal and the literary and scientific societies 
furnish opportunity for mental improvement; the 
Sodality of the Blessed Virgin, which is the oldest in 
the United States, helps to piety. The Athletic Asso- 
ciation encourages sport and promotes physical train- 
ing by means of the gymnasium, ball clubs, boat 
clubs, etc. The spirit of loyalty towards Alma Mater 
is fostered by the National Society of Alumni and by 
the local societies of New York, Philadelphia, North- 
eastern Pennsylvania, the Pacific Coast, Wisconsin, 
and the Georgetown University Club of New England. 
The Triennial Graduate List gives in alphabetical 
order the names of all those who have received degrees 
from the university, together with information con- 
cerning the present occupation and residence of living 
graduates. The General Catalogue, and the Circular 
of Information, Georgetown University publications 
issued annually, furnish detailed information in regard 
to courses of studies, requirements for admission and 
graduation, fees, expenses, etc., in all departments. 

Carrot, Letters (in relation to the college, original and 
copied, preserved at Georgetown and Stonyhurst Colleges, and 
in Baltimore diocesan and Maryland Province Archives. 
These letters are generally referred to, and sometimes quoted 
in extenso, by the writers mentioned below); Huauns, History 
of the Society of Jesus in N. America (London and Cleveland, 
1908, 1909), Documents, I, Il; Suza, Memorial of First Centen- 
ary (New York, 1891); Ip., Hist. Cath. Church in U. S. (New 
York, 1888-1890), II, III; Brent, Biography of Archbishop 
Carroll (Baltimore, 1843), 76-95; Easspy-Smiru, Georgetown 
University, Its Founders, Benefactors, Officers and Alumni (New 
York and Chicago, 1907); McLauGHutn, College Days at George- 
town (Philadelphia, 1899); Jackson, Chronicles of Georgetown 
(Washington, 1878), 215; Laity’s Directory (New York, 1822), 
84; Catholic Almanac (Baltimore, 1833—); Sumner, Woodstock 
Letters, VII, 3, 69, 135, VIII, 3, 52; Casspruy in Scribner's 
Magazine, XX, 665; McLAuGuuin, Catholic World, XLVI, 610; 
Becker, Cosmopolitan, VIII, 449; Taccarr in Records Colum- 
bia Hist. Soc., XI, 120; Devrrr, ibid., XII; Metropolitan, IV, 
287; College Journal (1872—), passim; Annual Catalogues 
(1851-); College Archives (a voluminous collection of original 
manuscript sources, consisting of registers, deeds and records, 
account books, diaries, academic exercises, proceedings of socie- 
ties, and letters with printed discourses, programmes, notices of 
persons and events—135 vols., classified and indexed). 


E, J. Devirr. 


Georgia.—Sratistics.—The area of Georgia is 
59,475 sq. m., and it is the largest of the original thir- 
teen United States; bounded on the north by Tennes- 
see and North Carolina, on the east by the Savannah 
River and the Atlantic Ocean, on the south by Florida, 
and on the west by Florida and Alabama. Popula- 
tion in 1790, 82,548; in 1830, 516,823; in 1870, 1,184,- 
109; and in 1900, 2,216,331, including 1,034,813 ne- 
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groes, 204 Chinese, 1 Japanese, and 19 Indians. The 
population of Savannah, the largest city, was, in 1900, 
54,244. The present Constitution was adopted in 
1877. The State is divided into 10 congressional dis- 
tricts, 44 senatorial districts, and 137 counties. No 
State in the American Union has such a variety of 
agricultural products. Cotton is the chief. Before 
the Civil War one-sixth of the total cotton crop of the 
United States was raised in Georgia. In 1883, 824,250 
bales were produced; in 1907, 1,920,000. Georgia 
now ranks as the second cotton-producing State. 
Among other agricultural products, Georgia produced 
in 1907 5,010,000 bushels of oats, 57,538,000 bushels 
of corn, and 2,673,000 bushels of wheat. Georgia is 
likewise remarkable for the extent and variety of its 
woodland, its pine being world-famous. It possesses 
coal, iron, and gold 
mines, as well as 
silver, copper, and 
lead. In 1905 the 
value of its prod- 
ucts of manufac- 
ture was $151,040,- 
455, the capital 
employed being 
$135,211,551. Its 
favourable loca- 
tion, extensive 
railroads, and nu- 
merous navigable 
streams give Geor- 
gia excellent com- 
mercial advan- 
tages. Situated 
between the North and the South-West, the West and 

the Atlantic, trade between these sections passes 

through the State. Atlanta and Savannah are its prin- 

cipal commercial centres. The value of foreign com- 

merce is estimated at $30,000,000. There is no 

Southern State equal to Georgia in the number of 

its railroad enterprises. Atlanta, Columbus, Macon, 

Savannah, and Augusta are the principal railroad 

centres. The mileage of railroads in 1907 was 6786-33. 

Epucation.—The Constitution provides for a 
“thorough system of common schools”, maintained by 
taxation “or otherwise’’, and free for “white and col- 
ored races’’. The State school commissioner is ap- 
pointed by the governor for a term of two years. 
Every county has a board of education and a superin- 
tendent, and is provided with free schools. Atlanta, 
Savannah, Augusta, Macon, and Columbus are separ- 
ately organized under local laws. The State univer- 
sity, at Athens, founded in 1785, is non-sectarian and 
in 1908 had 199 instructors and 3375 students. Con- 
nected with it are agricultural colleges, a law school, 
and a medical school in various parts of the State. 
The other prominent institutions of learning are At- 
lanta University at Atlanta, founded in 1869, non- 
sectarian, with 20 instructors and 340 students; Clark 
University at Atlanta, founded in 1870, Methodist 
Episcopal, with .25 instructors and 532 students; 
Emory College at Oxford, founded in 1836, Methodist 
Episcopal, with 14 instructors and 265 students; 
Morris Brown College at Atlanta, founded in 1881, 
Methodist, with 28 instructors and 940 students; 
Shorter College at Rome, founded in 1877, Baptist, 
with 30 instructors and 250 students; and Wesleyan 
Female College at Macon, the first institution of learn- 
ing for women in America, founded in 1836, Metho- 
dist Episcopal, with 33 instructors and 474 students. 
In the common schools of Georgia there were enrolled 
in 1907 499,103 pupils and 10,360 teachers. 

Crviz History.—The swamps and pine lands of 
Georgia, the last colonized of the original thirteen 
American settlements, were all but untrod by the feet 
of white men before the eighteenth century. Tradi- 
tion has it that De Soto, in his ill-starred march to his 
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grave in the Mississippi, camped for a while in 1540 
near the present city of Augusta; a more unreliable 
tradition asserts that Sir Walter Raleigh, on his initial 
voyage, “landed at the mouth of Savannah River, and 
visited the bluff on which the city was afterwards 
built’’. For a century and a half the Uchees, Creeks, 


and Cherokees were left undisputed masters of their’ 


hunting-grounds—Lords of the Marches—between the 
English frontier to the north and the Spanish to the 
south. In the nature of things this could not long en- 
dure. By the voyage of John Cabot, in 1497, England 
laid claim to the Atlantic seaboard; by the settlement 
of St. Augustine, in 1565, Spain established its author- 
ity over the southern coast. The vastness of the new 
world deferred the inevitable clash of these overlap- 
ping claims until the settlement of South Carolina in 
1670, when Spain, alarmed at this territorial expan- 
sion of the Protestant English colonies, began, by in- 
trigues with Indians and negro slaves, to harass the 
safety of the latter colony. At the beginning of the 
eighteenth century Parliament began to feel that a 
military colony on the southern frontier was impera- 
tive, and this conclusion was felicitously comple- 
mented by the belief that the mulberry and the vine 
could be successfully cultivated on the southern hills 
and savannas; while a third great philanthropic con- 
sideration contributed to the final adoption of the 
scheme. James Oglethorpe, who had followed up a 
brilliant military career as aide-de-camp to the Prince 
Eugene by a still more brilliant parliamentary career, 
cad conceived the plan of settling a colony in the New 
World with worthy, though unfortunate and economi- 
eally unproductive, inmates of the wretched English 
prisons. With this threefold purpose in view, a peti- 
tion was presented and accepted by the Privy Council 
and the Board of Trade, and the charter of the Colony 
of Georgia, named after the king and embracing the 
territory lying between the Savannah and the Alta- 
maha, Rivers, received the great seal of England on 9 
June, 1732. This charter created a board of trustees 
for twenty-one years, who were to possess entire rights 
in the governing and the financing of the project, but 
who were not to profit, either directly or indirectly, by 
the venture. The board thus created, composed of 
many leading noblemen, clergymen, and members of 
Parliament of the day, met forthwith and drew up one 
of the most remarkable governmental documents in 
English colonial history. A military governor was 
appointed. Transportation, food, and land were 
given settlers for the feudal returns of labour and mili- 
tary service; but tenure of land was to descend only 
along the line of direct male issue. Other salient 
limitations in these by-laws were the prohibition 
of liquor, as well as that of negro slaves, and freedom 
of worship was to be granted to all prospective colo- 
nists “except papists’”’. With this document and 126 
passengers, carefully selected for the most part from 
the more worthy inmates of English prisons, Ogle- 
thorpe himself, who had been appointed “ general”’ of 
the new colony, embarked on the “Anne,” on 12 
November, 1732, arrived at Charleston the following 
January, and in the spring of that year founded Sa- 
vannah, which took its name from that of the river 
above which the little cabins of the settlers were first 
reared. 

During the twenty-one years of its proprietary gov- 
ernment, Georgia struggled along, rather in spite of the 
remote designs and unpractical restrictions of its trus- 
tees than because of their indefatigable labour, ster- 
ling integrity, and single-minded philanthropy. Asa 
frontier settlement against the Patholic colonies of 
Spain, Georgia speedily justified its existence. War 
between the rival countries was declared in 1739. 
Oglethorpe invaded Florida in 1740, and with an in- 
sufficient force unsuccessfully besieged St. Augustine. 
Two years later Spain retaliated, attempting by land 
and sea the complete annihilation of the English col- 
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ony. By a splendid bit of strategy on Oglethorpe’s 
part the invasion was repulsed, and the last blow had 
been struck by Spain against the English colonies in 
the New World. Less successful was the attempt of 
the board of trustees to plant the mulberry and the 
vine in the new colony. The warfare with Spain, the 
lack of adequate skilled labour, and the general thrift- 
lessness of the colonists made the cultivation of such 
products practically impossible. The vine, which 
was to have supplied all the plantations, and to culti- 
vate which they had imported a Portuguese vigneron, 
resulted in only afew gallons and was then abandoned. 
The hemp and flax, which were to have sustained the 
linen manufactures of Great Britain and to have 
thrown the balance of trade with Russia into Eng- 
land’s favour, never came to a single ship-load; and 
the cultivation of the mulberry seems to have expired 
with its crowning achievement when, on the occasion 
of His Majesty’s birthday in 1735, Queen Caroline ap- 
peared at the levee in a complete court dress of 
Georgia silk. Least successful of all was the philan- 
thropie attempt to colonize Georgia with non-produc- 
tive inmates from English prisons. It was this class 
that early began to cry for rum and slavery; and had 
it not been for the settlement of Ebenezer, in 1734, 
with industrious Salzburgers, expelled from Germany 
by reason of their religious beliefs; that of Fort Argyle, 
in 1735, with a colony of Swiss and Moravian immi- 
grants; and that of New Inverness, in 1736, with a 
hardy band of thrifty Scotch mountaineers, the phil- 
anthropic plans of Oglethorpe would have been speed- 
ily wrecked. As it was, the energies of the general 
were mainly directed towards placing Savannah upon 
an economically self-sufficient basis. 

One of the restrictions that acted most forcibly 
against labour and thrift, the tenure of land along the 
line of male descent, was repealed in 1739. Another, 
the prohibition of slavery, a restriction which served 
to make restless and impermanent an unskilled and 
thriftless population settled so close to the slave-hold- 
ing settlements of South Carolina, was removed in 
1747. Even the attempt to rouse up spiritual energy 
in Savannah proved too great a task for the Wesleys, 
although in 1738 the eloquent Whitefield seems to 
have won at least a hearing for his strenuous moral 
code. But neither an energetic general governor, a 
concessive board of trustees, nor the zealous bearers 
of a fresh and fiery spiritual code could establish the 
philanthropic or commercial success of the proprietary 
colony of Georgia. Mutiny was widespread. Ogle- 
thorpe’s life was threatened and actually attempted. 
The trustees were disheartened. Letters of dissent 
and charges against Oglethorpe, written under the 
pseudonym of “The Plain Dealer’’, reached Parlia- 
ment. In 1743 Oglethorpe returned to England to 
face a general court martial on nineteen charges. He 
was entirely exonerated from charges, which were 
pronounced “false, malicious and without founda- 
tion’’, But he had done with the colony and never 
returned to Savannah; while the board of trustees, in 
1751, at the expiration of their charter, formally and 
wearily surrendered their right of government to the 
Lords of the Council, and Georgia became a royal 
province. 

In the generation before the Revolution Georgia 
steadily increased in population under a hee governors. 
The cultivation of rice by slaves made the colony 
economically self-supporting. A better class of colo- 
nists were induced to immigrate to its woodlands and 
rice fields from England and the Carolinas. On 11 
January, 1758, the Assembly passed an Act “for con- 
stituting the several Divisions and Districts of this 
Province into Parishes, and for establishing Religious 
Worship therein, according to the Rites and Cere- 
monies of the Church of England’’. This was designed 
not to interfere with other classes of worshippers, but 
to provide by law for supplying the settlements with 
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the ministrations of religion, by which Act a salary of 
£25 per annum was allowed every clergyman of the 
Established Church. The law excluding Roman Cath- 
olie colonists was not, however, repealed; a restriction 
which put to the test the loyalty of a Georgian Tory 
governor when four hundred Acadian refugees sought 
shelter at Savannah, bringing letters from the gover- 
nor of Nova Scotia to the effect: “That, for the better 
security of that province, and in consequence of a 
resolution of his Council, he had sent these people to 
Georgia’’. Governor Reynolds distributed them about 
the colony for the succeeding winter and maintained 
them at the public expense. But in the spring, “by 
leave of the Governor, they built themselves a number 
of rude boats, and in March most of them left for 
South Carolina; two hundred of them in ten boats 
going off at one time, indulging the hope that they 
might thus work their way along to their native and 
beloved Acadie”’. No other form of civic or religious 
exclusiveness, however, hampered the steady growth of 
the colony. Aside from spasmodic Indian incursions, 
incited by the French, Georgia developed the arts of 
peace, immigrants continued to flock in, and between 
1763 and 1773 the exports of the colony increased 
from £27,000 to £121,600. 

The preponderating Tory element in the colony at 
the outbreak of the Revolution, made up for the most 
part of a new generation of wealthy landowners and 
their 14,000 slaves, who spelt commercial ruin in revo- 
lution and who persuaded a second generation of 
parasitic idlers to share their views, allowed the 
British Parliament to boast throughout the Revolu- 
tion that Georgia was a royalist province. The dis- 
tance of the colony from the centre of operations, the 
blundering inaptitude of such provincial generals as 
Howe, the early capture and long retention by the 
British of both Savannah and Atlanta, and the hostil- 
ity of the Indians to the colonial cause gave some 
historical warrant to such a point of view. But if the 
fervour of the revolutionary spirit was restricted to 
but a few, it gained, in consequence, in expressive 
momentum. In spite of British military successes 
along the coast; in spite of the disheartening and dey- 
astating guerilla incursions of Indians and Florida 
Rangers to the south and west; in spite of Washing- 
ton’s enforced neglect of the frontier colony’s safety, 
the spirit of the Georgian Americans slumbered fiercely 
under an intense repression, bursting forth in sporadic 
flames of personal heroism and stoical fortitude. 
Nancy Hart is as heroic a heroine, if a coarser one, as 
Molly Pitcher, and Savannah is hallowed by the life- 
blood of Pulaski. Georgia served by waiting, and 
when at last Washington could assign Greene and Lee 
to the army of the South, the recapture of Savannah 
followed closely upon that of Atlanta, and the last 
British post had been abandoned in the colony before 
the surrender at Yorktown. 

In the meantime, in 1777, Georgia had passed its 
first State Constitution. A second was adopted in 
1789 and a third in 1798, which, several times 
amended, endured up to the time of the passage of the 
present Constitution. The fifty-sixth article of the 
first Constitution established religious toleration. The 
second Constitution closed the membership of both 
houses against clergymen, but the test of Protestant- 
ism, in respect to office-holding, required by the first 
Constitution, was dispensed with, and the elective 
franchise was extended to all male tax-paying free- 
men. On2 June, 1788, the National Constitution was 
ratified, and Georgia was the fourth State to enter the 
Union. In the first thirty years of its statehood 
Georgia was embroiled in difficulties with the Indians, 
following the Yazoo land scandals and the treaty of 
1802. by which Georgia ceded all its claims to lands 
westward of its present limits, and the Creeks ceded 
to the United States a tract afterwards assigned to 
Georgia and now forming the south-western coun- 
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ties of the State. Triangular difficulties between a 
State jealous of its rights, a government jealous of its 
federal power, and Indians jealous of their tribal prop- 
erty rights resulted in much ill-feeling and bloodshed, 
with all but the extermination of the Creeks by Gen- 
eral Floyd’s Georgian troops in the War of 1812. 
Indeed these difficulties were not finally settled until 
the removal of the Cherokees by the Union to a West- 
ern reservation in 1838, by which Georgia came into 
possession of the full quota of land she now holds. 

The relation between State and Government in 
these Indian affairs during the first three decades of 
the century induced in Georgia, in particular, that 
spirited endeavour to safeguard the rights of local 
government which later characterized the State’s 
Right doctrine of the entire South before the outbreak 
of the Civil War; and upon the election of Lincoln to 
the presidency of the nation, the politicians of Georgia 
took active measures towards accomplishing the se- 
cession of their State from the Union. The delegates 
to the Confederate convention at Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, were conspicuously energetic, and a Georgian, 
Alexander H. Stephens, was made Vice-President of 
the Confederacy. In the war that followed the State 
reaped a rich harvest of havoc and devastation, the 
culmination of its suffering being Sherman’s March to 
the Sea, through its territory, in 1864. After the ter- 
mination of hostilities Georgia violated the Recon- 
struction Act by refusing to allow negroes, upon 
election, a seat in the Legislature; but the Supreme 
Court of the State decided that negroes were entitled 
to hold office; a new election was held; both houses 
were duly reorganized; the requirements of Congress 
were acceded to, and by Act of 15 July, 1869, Georgia 
was readmitted to the Union. Since the close of the 
war the material development of Georgia has been re- 
markable, principally along the lines of manufactured 
industries. At present its cotton mills are among the 
largest in the world. The Cotton Exposition in 1881 
and The Cotton States and International Exposition 
in 1895, both held in Atlanta, were eloquent of the fact 
that Georgia has been the first of the seceding States 
to recognize the spirit of the new commercial life of 
the South. 

Re.icion.—Church History——The Diocese of Sa- 
vannah, which comprises the State of Georgia, was 
established in 1850. As late as the period of the 
American Revolution there was scarcely a Catholic to 
be found in the colony or State of Georgia, nor was 
there a priest in the State for many years thereafter. 
Bishop England states that there were not twenty-five 
priests in all the colonies at that time. About 1793 a 
few Catholics from Maryland moved into Georgia 
and settled in the vicinity where the church of Locust 
Grove was subsequently built. Previous to their re- 
moval these earliest Georgian Catholics had applied 
for a clergyman to accompany them, but were unable 
to obtain their request. Shortly after the French 
Revolution, Catholic émigrés from the French colony 
of Santo Domingo, then enduring the horrors of a 
negro revolution, settled at Augusta and Savannah. 
One of their priests began to discharge the duties of 
his ministry at Maryland, a little eciains fifty miles 
above Augusta, a fact which is recorded as “the com- 
mencement of the Church in Georgia’’. In a few 
years this settlement was abandoned; Savannah be- 
came the fixed residence of a priest; the congregation 
was incorporated by the Legislature of the State; the 
city council gave a grant of land, and a wooden edifice 
with asmall steeple was erected. In the year 1810 the 
Legislature incorporated the Catholics at Augusta, an 
Augustinian friar, Rev. Robert Browne, became 
pastor, and the brick church of the Holy Trinity, 
fifty feet in length and twenty-five wide, was erected 
from funds raised by subscription. In 1820 Georgia 
and the Carolinas were separated from the See of 
Baltimore, the Rev. Doctor England being appointed 
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to the newly formed see. At that time there were 
about five hundred Catholics in Savannah, with 
fewer still in Augusta. In 1839 Bishop England an- 
nounced that there were but eleven priests in the State. 

The most salient feature of the work of the Church 
in Georgia at the present time is the evangelical energ 
directed towards the conversion of the negroes, a task 
which is being undertaken by the Society of the Afri- 
can Missions. The population of the State is about 
equally divided between white and coloured, and of 
the million negroes not above five hundred are Catho- 
lics. There is a mission with church and school and 
two resident priests in Savannah, with about four 
hundred Catholic people. In the school 110 children 
are taught by Franciscan Sisters. In Augusta a new 
mission has been established with a church and a 
school with twenty pupils. Among the 30,000 coloured 
in the city of Augusta there are not above twenty 
Catholics. ; 

Church Statistics—In the Diocese of Savannah 
there are, according to the census of 1908, 23,000 
Catholies, 18 secular priests, 41 priests of religious 
orders, 13 churches with resident priests, 18 missions 
with churches, 81 stations, and 14 chapels. 

Church Educational Facilities—There are three 
Catholic colleges in Georgia with 342 students: the 
College of Marist Fathers at Atlanta, the College of the 
Sacred Heart at Augusta, and St. Stanislaus Novitiate 
of the Society of Jesusat Macon. There are ten acad- 
emies, one seminary for small boys, while twelve 
parishes in the diocese possess parochial schools in 
charge of Sisters and Brothers. The State furnishes 
these schools no financial support. 

Church Charitable Institutions —There are in Geor- 

ia 2 Catholic hospitals owned by and in charge of the 
Bisters of Mercy, one of which secures aid from the 
county for the care of the poor—a per capita assign- 
ment. There are 170 orphans cared for at St. Joseph’s 
Orphanage, Washington, in charge of 6 Sisters of St. 
Joseph; St. Mary’s Home for Female Orphans, Savan- 
nah, in charge of 7 Sisters of Mercy; and 2 coloured 
orphanages. In addition to these there is a Home for 
the Aged, at Savannah, in charge of 10 Little Sisters of 
the Poor, with 94 inmates. 

Religious Polity——Under the Constitution of the 
United States, as well as under the State Constitution, 
full liberty of conscience in matters of religious opinion 
and worship is granted in Georgia; but it has been held 
that this does not legalize wilful or profane scoffing, 
or stand in the way of legislative enactment for the 
punishment of such acts. It is unlawful to conduct 
any secular business, not of an imperative nature, on 
Sunday. There are no specific requirements for the 
administration of oaths; such may be administered b 
using the Bible to swear upon, by the uplifted hand, 
or by affirmation, the form being: “ You do solemnly 
swear in the presence of the ever living God”’ or “ You 
do sincerely and truly affirm, ete.’’ The sessions of 
the Legislature are opened with prayer, those of the 
courts are not. Georgia recognizes as State holidays 
1 January and 25 December, but no church Holy Days, 
as such, are recognized as holidays. The law allows 
the same privileges to communications made to a 
ot under the seal of confession as it does to con- 

dential communications made by a client to his 
counsel, or by a patient to his physician. The statutes 
contain no provisions making any exception between 
the rights and privileges of civil or ecclesiastical cor- 
porations. The property of the Church in the diocese 
is held by the bishop and his successors in office. 

Excise AND WiLLs.—Georgia from the very begin- 
ningseems to have steadily pursued a restrictive policy 
in the granting of excise privileges. The initial steps 
in legislation looking towards the prohibition of the 
sale of liquors were taken in 1808, when the Legislature 
passed an Act making it unlawful to sell intoxicating 
drink within one mile of any “meeting-house”’ or 
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other “ places of public worship’”’ during the time “ ap- 
propriated to such worship’’, under the penalty of 
thirty dollars, a fact which has been regarded as “the 
first attempt at the restriction of the traffic’. By 
1904 there were 104 prohibition counties out of 134, 
and Georgia has been a prohibition State since 1 


January, 1908. 


Every person is entitled to make a will unless 
labouring under some disability of law arising from 
want of capacity or want of perfect liberty of action. 
Children under fourteen years of age cannot make a 
will. Nor can insane persons. A married woman 
may make a will of her separate property without her 
husband’s consent. All wills, except such as are nun- 
cupative, disposing of real or personal property, must 
be in writing, signed by party making same, or by 
some other person in his presence and by his direction, 
and shall be attested and subscribed in presence of 
testator and three or more competent witnesses. Ifa 
subscribing witness is a legatee or devisee under will, 
witness is competent, but legacy or devise is void. A 
husband may be a witness to a will by which legacy 
creating a separate estate is given to his wife, the fact 
only going to his credit. No person having a wife or 
child shall by will devise more than two-thirds of his 
estate to any charitable, religious, educational, or 
civil institution to the exclusion of his wife or child; 
and in all eases a will containing such a devise shall be 
executed at least ninety days before death of testator 
or such devise shall be void. A year’s support of 
family takes precedence in wills as a preferred obliga- 
tion. There is no inheritance tax. 

MarriaGe AND Divorcr.—The marriage laws of 
Georgia require parental consent when the contracting 
male is under twenty-one years and the female under 
eighteen years, while all marriages are prohibited with- 
in the Levitical degrees. Marriages by force, menace, 
or duress, of white with a negro, or when either party is 
mentally or physically incapable, or insane, or when 
there has been fraud in the inception, as well as biga- 
mous marriages, are considered by statute void or 
voidable. The grounds for divorce are mental and 
physical incapacity, desertion for three years, felony, 
cruelty, habitual drunkenness, force, duress, or fraud 
in obtaining marriage, pregnancy of wife by other than 
husband at marriage, relationship within the prohib- 
ited degrees, and adultery. One year’s residence in 
the State is required before the issuance of a decree of 
divorce. From 1867 to 1886 the State granted 3959 
decrees of divorce; from 1887 to 1906 10,401 were de- 
creed. In 1880 the divorce rate per 100,000 population 
was 14; in 1900, 26. 

Wurre, Historical Collections of Georgia (New York, 1855); 
Srreven, History of Georgia, I (New York, 1847), II (Philadel- 
phia, 1859); ARTHUR AND CARPENTER, History of Georgia (Phil- 
adelphia, 1852); Evans, Student's History of Georgia (Macon, 
1884); ENGLAND, Works, V (Cleveland, 1908). 

JARVIS KerLpy. 

Georgius Syncellus (Gr. Tedpyus 6 Zvyxedros); 
d. after 810; the author of one of the more important 
medieval Byzantine chronicles. Not much is known 
of his life. He had lived many years in Palestine as a 
monk; under the Patriarch Tarasius (784-806) he 
came to Constantinople to fill the important post of 
syncellus. The syncellus is the patriarch’s private 
secretary, generally a bishop, always the most impor- 
tant ecclesiastical person in the capital after the patri- 
arch himself, often the patriarch’s successor. But 
George did not succeed Tarasius. Instead, when his 
ee died he retired to a monastery and there wrote 

is chronicle. The only date we know at the end of 
his life is 810 (6302 an. mundi), which he mentions 
(Dindorf’s edition, 389, 20, see below) as the current 
year. The chronicle, called by its author, “Extract 
of Chronography’’? (Exdoy} xpovoypaglas), contains 
the history of the world from the Creation to the death 
of Diocletian (316). It is arranged strictly in order of 
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time, all the events being named in the year in which 
they happened. The text is continually interrupted 
by long tables of dates, so that Krumbacher describes 
it as being “rather a great historical list [Geschichtsta- 
belle] with added explanations, than a universal his- 

-tory’’ (Byzantinische Litteratur, 2nd ed., Munich, 
1897, 340). The author has taken most trouble over 
the Bible history, the chronology of the life of Christ 
and the New Testament. For later times he is con- 
tent with a compilation from Eusebius (Church His- 
tory and Canon) and one or two other historians (the 
Alexandrines Panodorus and Annianus especially; see 
Gelzer, op. cit. infra). He took trouble to secure good 
manuscripts of the Septuagint and did some respect- 
able work as a critic in collating them. He also 
quotes Greek Fathers—Gregory Nazianzen and Chrys- 
ostom especially. His interest is always directed in 
the first place to questions of chronology. The “Ex- 
tract of Chronology’’ has merit. _Krumbacher counts 
it as the best work of its kind in Byzantine literature 
(op. cit., 341). That the author thinks the Septua- 
gint more authentic than the Hebrew text—of which 
he could read nothing at all—is a harmless and inevit- 
able weakness in a Greek monk. Georgius Syncel- 
lus’s chronicle was continued by his friend Theophanes 
Confessor (Geoddvns suodoynths). Anastasius Bibli- 
othecarius composed a “ Historia tripartita’’ in Latin, 
from the chronicle of Syncellus, Theophanes, and 
Nicephorus the Patriarch (806-815). This work, 
written between 873 and 875 (Anastasius was papal 
librarian), spread Syncellus’s chronological ideas in the 
West also. In the Hast his fame was gradually over- 
shadowed by that of Theophanes. 


Goar published the editio princeps: Georgii monachi . . . Syn- 
celli chronographia et Nicephori Patriarche Constantinopolis bre- 
viarium chronographicum (Paris, 1652). Dinporr reprinted 
Goar’s edition (2 vols., Bonn, 1829). Trunner, at Leipzig, 
announces a new one in his Scriptores sacri et profant series, that 
was to be edited by Guizmer (d, 1906) AND RercHHARDT. GEL- 
zER, Sextus Julius Africanus (1885), II, I, 176-249. Further 
literature in KrumpBacuur, Byzantinische Litteratur (2nd -ed., 
Munich, 1897), 339-342, 

ApRIAN FortTEscun. 


Gerace, Diocusr or (HimRaAcensts), in the proy- 
ince of Reggio in Calabria (Southern Italy), on a lofty 
site overlooking the Ionian Sea, not far from Cape 
Spartivento. The city probably owes its origin, or 
at least its importance, to the ruin of the town of 
Locri Epizephyrii, one of the earliest Greek colonies in 
Lower Italy, founded by the Ozolian Locrians (684— 
680 B. c.) and endowed with a code of laws by Zaleu- 
cus. Through its advanced civilization and its trade 
Locri Epizephyrii was brought into prominence. It 
suffered much during the wars of Dionysius the 
Younger and of Pyrrhus, and in the Second Punic 
War, when it passed into the hands of the Romans, re- 
taining, however, the ancient constitution of Zaleucus. 
Its decay dates from this period. Before its total 
ruin, Locri Epizephyrii had a bishop of its own; but in 
709, under Bishop Gregory, the see was transferred to 
Gerace. 

The name Gerace is probably derived from Saint 
Cyriaca, whose church was destroyed by the Saracens 
in 915. They captured the town in 986, but in 1059 
it fell into the hands of the Normans. Until 1467 the 
Greek Rite wasin use at Gerace, and such had probably 
been the custom from the beginning. As early as the 
thirteenth century efforts were made to introduce the 
Latin Rite, which accounts for the schism between 
Latins and Greeks about 1250-1253. The latter de- 
manded as bishop the monk Bartenulfo, a Greek, 
whereas Innocent IV, in 1253, appointed Marco Leone. 
In 1467, Bishop Atanasio Calceofilo introduced the 
Latin Rite. Among bishops of note are: Barlaam IT 
(1342), Abbot of San Salvatore at Constantinople, and 
ambassador from the Emperor Andronicus to Bene- 
dict XII, apropos of the union of the two Churches. 
Barlaam at one time had opposed the idea, but later 
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recognized his error, and Clement VI bestowed on him 
the See of Gerace. He taught Greek to Petrarch, 
Boccaccio, and others, and was thus one of the first of 
the Italian humanists. Bishop Ottaviano Pasqua 
(1574) wrote a history of the diocese. Another bishop, 
Giovanni Maria Belletti (1625), wrote “ Disquisitiones 
Clericales”; Giuseppe Maria Pellicano (1818) rebuilt 
the cathedral, destroyed by an earthquake in 1783. 
Gerace is a suffragan of Reggio; it has 69 parishes, and 
132,300 souls; 1 religious house for men, and 3 for 
women. 
CaprELLerti, Le Chiese d’ Italia (1870), X XI, 165-71. 
ENIGNI. 


Gerald, Saint, Bishop of Mayo, an English monk, 
date of birth unknown; d. 13 March, 731; followed 
St. Colman, after the Synod of Whitby (664), to 
Treland, and settled at Innisboffin, in 668. Dissen- 
sions arose, after a time, between the Irish and the 
English monks, and St. Colman decided to found 
a separate monastery for the thirty English brethren. 
Thus arose the Abbey of Mayo (Magh Ho, the yew 
plain), known as “Mayo of the Saxons’’, with St. 
Gerald as first abbot, in 670. St. Bede writes: 
“This monastery is to this day (731) occupied by 
English monks . . . and contains an exemplary 
body who are gathered there from England, and 
live by the labour of their own hands (after the man- 
ner of the early Fathers), under a rule and a canon- 
ical abbot, leading chaste and single lives.” Although 
St. Gerald was a comparatively young man, he proved 
a wise ruler, and governed Mayo until 697, when, it is 
said, he resigned in favour of St. Adamnan. Some 
authors hold that St. Adamnan celebrated the Roman 
Easter at Mayo, in 703, and then went to Skreen, in 
Hy Fiachrach, and that after his departure the monks 
prevailed on St. Gerald to resume the abbacy. The 
Saxon saint continued to govern the Abbey and Dio- 
cese of Mayo till his death. His feast is celebrated on 
13 March. Mayo, though merged in Tuam for a time, 
remained a separate see until 1579. 

Cotean, Acta Sanct. Hib. (Louvain, 1645), 13 March; 
O’Hanton, Lives of the Irish Saints (Dublin, s, d.), III, 13 
March; Heaty, Insula Sanctorum et Doctorum (4th ed., Dublin, 
1902); Knox, Notes on the Diocese of Tuam (Dublin, 1904); 
Bepr, Eccl. Hist. of England, ed. PuummMer (London, 1907); 
GrattTan-FiLoop, The Diocese and Abbey of Mayo in Ir. Eccl. 
Record, June, 1907. 4 

W. H. Gratran-FLoop. 


Geraldton, Diocrsr or (GERALDTONENSIS), in 
Australia, established in 1898, comprises the territory 
lying between the southern boundary of the Kimber- 
ley district and a line running eastward from the 
Indian Ocean along the 30th parallel of south latitude 
until it reaches the 120th degree of longitude, whence 
it follows the 29th degree of latitude to the south 
Australian border. It is a suffragan of Adelaide. 
There are 28 churches in the diocese, attended by 10 
secular and 4 regular priests; 5 boarding and 12 pri- 
mary schools with 747 pupils in charge of 51 sisters. 
The Presentation nuns, who made a foundation from 
Treland in 1890,*have 28 sisters in 6 communities; 
Dominican nuns from Dunedin, New Zealand, arrived 
in 1899, and have 4 communities with 24 sisters. 
The first bishop of the see, Right Rev. William 
Bernard Kelly, was consecrated 14 August, 1898. 
The Bishop of Geraldton also has jurisdiction over the 


Vicariate of Kimberley. 
Australian Catholic Directory (Sydney, 1909); The Sower 
(Geraldton, 1908). 
Tuomas F. MEEHAN. 


Géramb, Baron FrrpINnanp Dp, in religion, Brother 
Mary Joseph, Abbot and procurator-general of La 
Trappe, came of a noble and ancient family in Hun- 
gary; b. in Lyons, 14 Jan., 1772; d. at Rome, 15 March, 
1848. Some historians wrongfully call in question 
both the place and date of his birth, as also his noble 
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descent. Being of a fiery and chivalrous disposition, 
he took an active part in the struggles of the monar- 
chies in Europe against the French Revolution, and 
rose to the rank of lieutenant-general. In 1808 he 
fell into the hands of Napoleon, who imprisoned him 
in the fortress of Vincennes until 1814, the time when 
the allied powers entered Paris. After bidding fare- 
well to the Tsar and Emperor of Austria, he resolved 
to leave the world. It was at this time that he provi- 
dentially met the Rev. Father Eugene, Abbot of Notre 
Dame du Port du Salut, near Laval (France), of whom 
he begged to be admitted as a novice in the commu- 
nity. He pronounced his vows in 1817. After having 
rendered great services to that monastery, he was sent, 
in 1827, to the monastery of Mt Olivet (Alsace). 
During the Revolution of 1830 de Géramb displayed 
ee courage in the face of a troop of insurgents that 

ad come to pillage the monastery; though the reli- 
gious had been dispersed, the abbey was at least, by his 
heroic action, spared the horrors of pillage. It was 
at this time that Brother Mary Joseph made his pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem. On his return in 1833, he went 
to Rome, where he held the office of procurator-general 
of La Trappe. He soon gained the esteem and affec- 
tion of Gregory XVI, who, though he was not a priest, 
named him titular abbot with the insignia of the ring 
and pectoral cross, a privilege without any precedent. 
Abbot de Géramb is the author of many works, the 
peeps of which are: “Letters to Eugene on the 

ucharist”; “Eternity is approaching”; “ Pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem”; “A Journey from La Trappe to Rome”’, 
besides many others of less importance and of an 
exclusively ascetical character. They were often re- 
printed and translated. His style is easy and without 
affectation. The customs, manners, and incidents of 
the journey which he describes, all are vividly and 
attractively given, and the topographical descriptions 
are of an irreproachable accuracy. Even under the 
monk’s cowl the great nobleman could occasionally be 
seen distributing in alms considerable sums of money 
which he had received from his family to defray his 
expenses. 

In 1796, Baron de Géramb married his cousin The- 
resa de Adda, who died, in 1808, at Palermo. Six 
children had been born to him, of which number two 
died in their youth. On his entrance into La Trappe 
he confided the surviving children to the care of his 
brother, Léopold de Géramb, after having placed 
them under the protection of the Tsar and the Em- 


peror of Austria. 

Archives of the Monastery of N. D. du Port du Salut; Rirr, 
Trappisten Abtei Oelenberg (Freiburg, 1898); Gérams, De la 
Trappe & Rome (Paris, 1858); IppM, Voyage a Jerusalem (Paris, 
1862); Ipem, Lettres & Eugéne sur l’ Eucharistie (Paris, 1828); 
a in Kirchenlex., s. v.; Micuaup, Biog. Univ. (Paris, 


- Epmonp. M. Oprecut. 


Gérando, JosrepH-Manrie pbs, a French statesman 
and writer, b. at Lyons, 29 February, 1772; d. at 
Paris, 10 November, 1842. After completing his 
studies with the Oratorians at Lyons, he took part in 
the defence of the city against the besieging armies of 
the French Convention. Wounded and taken pris- 
oner, he barely escaped being put to death, and later 
took refuge in Switzerland and at Naples. He en- 
listed again in the army and was at Colmar when the 
French Institute announced the offer of a prize for the 
best essay on “The influence of signs on the forma- 
tion of ideas’. Gérando sent a paper, which was 
awarded the first honours. This was a turning-point 
in his life; for, having come to Paris, he was appointed 
to many important functions, political, administra- 
tive, and educational. In 1815, he was one of the 
founders of the Société pour l’instruction élémentaire, 
which introduced into France the monitorial system, 
established in England by Lancaster, and thus made 
education possible for the poor classes. He was a 
member of. the state-council under Napoleon and 
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under Louis XVIII, member of the Académie des In- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres, and of the Académie des 
Sciences morales et politiques, and officer of the Le- 

ion of Honour. In 1819, he opened a course in the 
aculty of law in Paris; and, in 1837, became a member 
of the Chambre des Pairs. He consecrated his talent 
to the causes of education and charity, taking part in 
the foundation and administration of schools, hos- 
pitals, and charitable institutions of all kinds. His 
works are very numerous; among the most important 
must be mentioned the following. Philosophical: 
“Des signes et de l’art de penser considérés dans leurs 
rapports naturels’’ (Paris, 1800), a development of his 
prize-essay in which the author follows Condillac, but 
differs from him on many points; “De la génération 
des connaissances humaines’’ (Berlin, 1802), awarded 
a prize by the Academy of Sciences of Berlin; “ His- 
toire comparée des systémes de philosophie considérés 
relativement aux principes des connaissances hu- 
maines’’ (Paris, 1803). Educational: “Du _ perfec- 
tionnement moral, ou de |’éducation de soi-méme’’ 
(Paris, 1824); “‘Cours normal des instituteurs pri- 
maires”’ (Paris, 1832); “De l’éducation des sourds- 
muets de naissance’”’ (Paris, 1832); “Institutes du 
droit administratif frangais’’ (Paris, 1830). Charitable: 
“Le visiteur du pauvre”’ (Paris, 1820); “De la bien- 
faisance publique’’ (Paris, 1839). 

Nouvelle biographie générale (Paris, 1858), XX, 142; Moret, 
Essai sur la vie et les travaux de Gérando (1846); Mianet, Notice 
sur de Gérando (1854); JouRDAIN in Franck, Dictionnaire des 
sciences philosophiques (2nd ed., 1885), 350; Gossor in Buisson, 
Dictionnaire de pédagogie (Paris, 1887), I, I, 1167. 

C. A. DuBray. 


Gérard, Sarnt, Abbot of Brogne, b. at Staves in 
the county of Namur, towards the end of the ninth 
century; d. at Brogne or St-Gérard, 3 Oct., 959. The 
son of Stance, of the family of the dukes of Lower Aus- 
trasia, and of Plectrude, sister of Stephen, Bishop of 
Liége, the young Gérard, like most men of his rank, 
followed at first the career of arms. His piety, how- 
ever, was admirable amid the distractions of camp. 
He transformed into a large church a modest chapel 
situated on the estate of Brogne which belonged to his 
family. About 917, the Count of Namur charged him 
with a mission to Robert, younger brother of Eudes, 
King of France. He permitted his followers to reside 
at Paris, but himself went to live at the Abbey of St- 
Denis, where he was so struck by the edifying lives of 
the monks that, at the conclusion of his embassy, with 
the consent of the Count of Namur and Bishop 
Stephen, his maternal uncle, he returned to St-Denis, 
took the religious habit, and after eleven years was or- 
dained priest. He then requested to be allowed to re- 
turn to Brogne, where he replaced the lax clerics with 
monks animated by a true religious spirit. There- 
upon he himself retired to a cell near the monastery 
for more austere mortification. From this retreat he 
was summoned by the Archbishop of Cambrai who 
confided to him the direction of the community of St- 
Ghislain in Hainault. Here also he established 
monks instead of the canons, whose conduct had 
ceased to be exemplary, and he enforced the strictest 
monastic discipline. Gradually he became superior of 
eighteen other abbeys situated in the region between 
the Meuse, the Somme, and the sea, and through his 
efforts the Order of St. Benedict was soon completely 
restored throughout this region. Weighed down by 
age and infirmities, he placed vicars or abbots in his 
stead, in the various abbeys with which he was charged, 
and retired to that of Brogne. He still had courage to 
take a journey to Rome in order to obtain a Bull con- 
firming the privileges of that abbey. On his return he 
paid a final visit to all the communities which he had 
reorganized, and then awaited death at Brogne. His 
body is still preserved at Brogne, now commonly 


ealled St-Gérard. 
Servats, Hssai sur la vie de S. Gérard, abbé de Brogne (Namur, 
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1885); Toussaint, Hist. de S. Gérard fondateur de l’abbaye de 
ae (Namur, 1884); Anal. Bolland. (Brussels, 1886), 385- 
388. 

Lion CLUGNET. 


Gerard, Saint, Bishop of Toul, b. at Cologne, 
935; d. at Toul, 23 April, 994. Belonging to a wealthy 
and noble family, he received an excellent education 
in the school for clerics at Cologne, and throughout his 
youth was a model of obedience and piety. He was 
eventually ordained to the priesthood, in which office 
his virtues were a source of edification to the city of 
Cologne. At the death of Gauzelin, Bishop of Toul 
(963), he was appointed to succeed him by the Arch- 
bishop of Cologne, was well received by the clergy 
and people of Toul, and bore the burdens of his epis- 
copal office without any of itscomforts. Although he 
avoided paying long visits to the court of the Emperor 
Otto IT, who was desirous of keeping Gerard near him, 
he nevertheless obtained from the emperor the con- 
firmation of the privilege in virtue of which Toul, 
although united to the empire about 925, formed an 
independent state of which the Emperor Henry the 
Fowler reserved to himself only the protectorate, 
abandoning to Gerard’s predecessor, Gauzelin, the 
suzerainty of the city and the countship. Gerard is 
therefore rightly considered as the true founder of the 
temporal power of the bishops of Toul. He was ener- 
getic in his opposition to powerful personages who 
were inimical to his authority, and governed his 
county wisely, promulgating administrative measures, 
traces of which subsisted to the time of the French 
Revolution. He died at the age of fifty-nine, and was 
buried with pomp in the choir of his cathedral. Leo 
TX, one of his successors in the See of Toul, canonized 


him in 1050. 

Benoist, La Vie de S. Gérard, évéque de Toul (Toul, 1700); 
BarLuet, Vies des saints (Paris, 1701), III, 3 Oct.; Durrbne in 
Mém. de la Soc. des Antig. de France (Paris, 1840), 81-89. 

Lt&on CLUGNET. 


Gerard, Archbishop of York, date of birth un- 
known; d. at Southwell, 21 May, 1108. He was a 
nephew of Walkelin, Bishop of Winchester, of Simon, 
Abbot of Ely, and connected with the royal family. 
Originally a precentor in Rouen cathedral, he became 
clerk in the chapel of William Rufus, who employed 
him in 1095 on a diplomatic mission to the pope. His 
success was rewarded with the Bishopric of Hereford, 
and he was consecrated by St. Anselm 8 June, 1096, 
having been ordained deacon and priest on the pre- 
vious day. On the accession of Henry I, in 1100, he 
was made Archbishop of York and began a long con- 
test with St. Anselm, in which he claimed equal pri- 
macy with Canterbury and refused to make his profes- 
sion of canonical obedience before him. When he 
journeyed to Rome for the pallium, he was entrusted 
with the mission of representing the king against An- 
selm in the controversy about investitures. The 
pope’s decision was against the king, but Gerard pro- 
fessed to have received private assurances that the de- 
crees would not be enforced. This was denied by the 
monks who represented St. Anselm; and the pope, 
when appealed to, repudiated the statement and ex- 
communicated Gerard till he confessed his error and 
made satisfaction. 

Eventually he professed obedience to St. Anselm, 
but continued to assert the independence of York. 
When Anselm refused to consecrate three bishops, two 
of whom had received investiture from the king, Ge- 
rard attempted to do so, but two refused to accept 
consecration at his hands. The pope reprimanded 
him for his opposition to the primate, and finally the 
two prelates were reconciled. Gerard carried out 
many reforms in York, though by his action against 
St. Anselm he incurred great unpopularity, and the 
writers of the time charge him with immorality, 
avarice, and the practice of magic. He died sud- 
denly on the way to London to attend a council, and 
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his death without the sacraments was regarded as a 
Divine judgment. The canons refused to bury him 
within the cathedral, and the people pelted the hearse 
with stones. Some Latin verses by him are preserved 
in the British Museum (Titus. D. XXIV. 3). 

Sr. Anseum, Epistole in P. L., XXX, 158-9; Eapmer, Hist. 
Novorum in_R. S. (1884); Symeon or DuruHam, Opera in R. S. 
(ara WILLIAM OF Maumessury, De gestis Pontificum in 

. S. (1870); HucH top CHanter, Lives of Four Archbishops 
in Rang, Historians of the Church of York, II (Rolls Series, 
1886); VenasiEs in Dict. Nat. Biog., s. v.; Ruup, Life and 
Times of St. Anselm (London, 1883). Raine and Venables give 
references to all original authorities. Epwin Burton. 


Gerard, Joun, Jesuit; b. 4 Oct., 1564; d. 27 July, 
1637. He is well known through his autobiography, 
a fascinating record of dangers and adventures, of 
captures and escapes, of trials and consolations. ‘The 
narrative is all the more valuable because it sets before 
us the kind of life led by priests, wherever the peculiar 
features of the English persecution occurred. John was 
the second son of Sir Thomas Gerard of Bryn, for a 
time a valiant confessor of the Faith, who, however, in 
1589, tarnished his honour by giving evidence against 
the Ven. Philip Howard, Earl of Arundel (q. v.). Dif- 
ferent opinions are held (by Morris and Giliow) as to 
the permanence of his inconstancy. John left his 
father’s house at New Bryn at the age of thirteen, 
and went first to Douai seminary; matriculated at 
Oxford (1579), and thence proceeded to the Jesuits’ 
College at Paris (1581). Having come to England for 
his health’s sake, he was arrested on 5 March, 1584, 
and suffered two years’ imprisonment in the Marshal- 
sea. He was bailed out in 1586, and, with the con- 
sent of his sureties, once more made his way to the 
Continent, and was received at the English College, 
Rome, 5 August, 1586. At first he paid for himself, 
but in April, 1587, he became a scholar of the pope. 
Next year, 15 August, 1588, he entered the Jesuit. 
novitiate; but so great was the dearth of missionaries 
in England that he was dispatched thither in the en- 
suing September. 

His romantic adventures began on landing, forhe 
was set ashore alone on the Norfolk coast at a moment 
when the country was in a turmoil of excitement after 
the defeat of the Armada, and when feeling against 
Catholics ran so high that fifteen priests had been 
butchered in two days in London, and twelve others 
sent to the provinces for the same purpose, though 
half of these eventually escaped death. Gerard, being 
an accomplished sportsman and rider, succeeded in 
making his way about the country, now as a horseman 
who had lost his way in the chase, now as a huntsman 
whose hawk had strayed. Ere long he had won the 
steadfast friendship of many Catholic families, with 
whose aid he was able to make frequent conversions, 
to give retreats and preach, and to send over man 
nuns and youths to the convents, seminaries, and reli- 
gious houses on the Continent. Dr. Jessopp, a Protes- 
tant, writes:— 

“The extent of Gerard’s influence was nothing less 
than marvellous. Country gentlemen meet him in 
the street and forthwith invite him to their houses; 
high-born ladies put themselves under his direction 
almost as unreservedly in temporal as in spiritual 
things. Scholars and courtiers run serious risks to 
hold interviews with him, the number of his converts. 
of all ranks is legion; the very gaolers and turnkeys 
obey him; and in a state of society when treachery 
and venality were pervading all classes, he finds ser- 
vants and agents who are ready to live and die for him. 
A man of gentle blood and gentle breeding—of com- 
manding stature, great vigour of constitution, a mas- 
ter of three or four languages, with a rare gift of speech 
and an innate grace and courtliness of manner—he 
was fitted to shine in any society and to lead it. From 
boyhood he had been a keen sportsman, at home in the 
saddle, and a great proficient in all country sport. 
His powers of endurance of fatigue and pain were 
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almost superhuman; he could remain in hiding days 
and nights in a hole in which he could not stand up- 
right, and never sleep, and hardly change his position: 

he could joke on the gyves that were ulcerating his 
legs. He seems never to have forgotten a face or a 
mame or an incident. Writing his autobiography 
twenty years after the circumstances he records, there 
is scarcely an event or a name which recent research 
has not proved to be absolutely correct. Asa literary 
effort merely, the Life is marvellous.” (“ Academy”, 

9 July, 1881.) 

In those times of danger, no prudence could always 
effectually ensure a priest against capture. Gerard 
was taken prisoner, July, 1594, through a servant, 
whose secret treachery was not suspected. He passed 
two years in smaller prisons, and was then sent to the 
Tower, where he was cruelly tortured, being hung up 
by his hands, of which torment he has left a very vivid 
description. His courage and firmness, however, were 
such, that his examiners lost hope of extracting secrets 
from him, and he was relegated to the Salt Tower, 
where he cleverly contrived to say Mass. In 1597, he 
managed to escape by means of a string thrown one 
night by a friend from Tower Wharf into the Cradle 
Tower. By this string a rope was drawn across the 
moat, and with its assistance he managed eventually 
to get across, but with great difficulty, as his hands 
were still helpless from the torture. 

Until the discovery of the Gunpowder Plot (q. v.), 
at the end of 1605, he continued his adventurous life 
as a missioner in England, but he was then obliged to 
slip away disguised as a footman in the train of the 
Spanish Ambassador. The rest of his life was spent in 
the English colleges on the Continent. He wrote, in 
1607, “A Narrative of the Gunpowder Plot”, and af- 
terwards his autobiography, “ Narratio P. J oannis Ger- 
ardi de Rebus a se in Anglia gestis”. He strongly 
befriended Mary Ward (q. v.) in her attempt to found 
an active religious order for women, and passed the 
last ten years of his life as spiritual director of the Eng- 
lish College at Rome. 

Morris, Troubles of our Catholic Forefathers (London, 1871); 
The Life of John Gerard (3rd ed., London, 1881); GrtLow, Bibl. 
Dict. Eng. Cath., s. v.; Cooper in Dict. Nat. Biog., s. v. 

J. H. Potien. 


Gerard, Mites, VENERABLE, martyr; b. about 1550 
at Wigan; executed at Rochester 13 (30?) April, 1590. 
Sprung perhaps from the Gerards of Ince, he was, 
about 1576, tutor to the children of Squire Edward 
Tyldesley, at Morleys, Lancashire. Thence in 1579 he 
went to the seminaries of Douai and Reims, where he 
was ordained 7 April, 1583, and then stayed on as 
professor until 31 August, 1589 (O. S.), when he 
started for England with five companions. At Dun- 
kirk the sailors refused to take more than two passen- 

rs; so the missioners tossed for precedence, and 

erard and Francis Dicconson, the eldest (it seems) 
and youngest of the party, won. Though bound for 
ipsa on, they were driven out of their course into 
oe harbour, where they were examined and ar- 
rested on suspicion (24 Nov., N.S.). A contemporary 
news-letter says that they were wrecked, and escaped 
the sea only to fall into the hands of persecutors on 
reo but this is not consistent with the official 
records. 


Pouten, Acts of English Martyrs (1891), 314; CHALLONER; 
GitLow; Catholic Record Society (1908), V, pp. 169~1 71,173 saq.; 
tangy Calendar, 1687-1603, under 5 March (May ?) 1590; 

Ox, 


Douay Diaries, pp. 160 sqq. 
J. H. Potien. 
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Gerard, Ricnarp, confessor; b. about 1635; d. 11 
March, 1680 (O. S.). The Bromley branch of the 
Gerard family, which divided off from the original stock 
of Bryn in the fourteenth century, grew to power and, 
affluence through Gilbert, solicitor-general to Queen 


_Elizabeth, and as such an active persecutor of Catho- 


lies. Indeed he is said to have obtained the estate of 
Gerard’s Bromley, through a court intrigue, from the 
Catholic Sir Thomas Gerard of Bryn (father of John 
Gerard, S. J.), as the price for which the knight bought 
off the ‘prosecution against him for adhering to Mary 
Queen of Scots. In 1603 Gilbert’s son Thomas was 
made Baron Gerard of Gerard’s Bromley, Co. Stafford, 
but his grandson (the subject of this article), Richard 
of Hilderstone, Co. Stafford (by John, a younger son, 
d. 1673), was a Catholic, though how he became 
one is not known. Richard was a friend of the Jesuit 
missioners, had three sons at their college of St-Omer, 
and was trustee for them for some small properties. 
It would seem that he had been invited to a little 
function on the feast of the Assumption, 1678, when 
Father John Gavan (the future martyr) made his pro- 
fession, at the house of the Penderels at Boscobel, who 
had sheltered Charles II after the battle of Worcester ; 
and that after dinner the party visited the celebrated 
“Royal Oak’’, in which Charles had hidden. This 
came to the knowledge of Stephen Dugdale, after- 
wards an infamous informer, and became the occasion 
of Richard’s imprisonment and death. For, during 
the fury of Oates’s Plot, when witnesses were being 
sought to attest the innocence of the Catholic lords 
who were impeached, Richard Gerard manfully came 
forward, and his evidence was likely to have proved of 
capital importance. To obviate this, Dugdale ac- 
cused him of having contributed to the funds of the 
alleged plotters (perhaps with some reference to the 
pensions paid for his boys at St-Omer) and of having 
conspired to murder the king. Examined by the 
Lords’ committee (19 May, 1679) he confessed to the 
innocent meeting at Boscobel, and was thrown into 
Newgate, where he languished ten months without 
trial before he was freed by death. He was fortunate 
in being attended during his last hours by Father 
Edward Petre, who, in a letter written 29 March, 1680, 
speaks of his constancy and of his dying wish to be 
buried by the side of his friend, Father Whitbread, 
then recently martyred. 

Several years later his third son, Philip (b. 1 Dec., 
1665), having entered the Society’ of Jesus 7 Sept., 
1684, unexpectedly became seventh and last Lord 
Gerard of Gerard’s Bromley (12 April, 1707, O. S.), 
through the deaths of various cousins and older 
brothers. Philip never claimed the title, and gave up 
all rights to the estates for a small yearly pension of 
£60, being obliged to leave the country by the action 
of a near connexion, the Duke of Hamilton, who ad- 
vertised the reward of £1,000 for his arrest as a priest. 
It is curious that the four lords who have been among 
the English Jesuits all lived at the same time. Phili 
Gerard (d. 1733) was the contemporary of Father Gil- 
bert Talbot (d. 1743), who became Earl of Shrewsbury 
in 1717; also of Father William Molyneux (d. 1754), 
who was Viscount Sefton in 1745; also of Father 
ee Dormer (d. 1761), who was Baron Dormer 
in 1728 


Foury, Records S. J.; Journals of the House of Lords; Krrx, 
rei aii of English Catholics (1909), 95; Gittow, Bibl. 


ng. Cath., 8. Vv. 
J. H. Potten. 


Gerard Majella, Sart, b. in Muro, about fifty 
miles south of Naples, in April, 1726; d. 16 Oct., 1755; 
beatified by Leo XIII, 29 January, 1893, and canonized 
by Pius A 1 December, 1904. His ‘only ambition 
was to be like Jesus Christ in His sufferings and hu- 
miliations. His father, Dominic Majella, died while 
Gerard was a child. His pious mother, owing to pov- 


. erty, was obliged to apprentice him to a tailor. His 
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master loved him, but the foreman treated him cru- 
elly. His reverence for the priesthood and his love of 
suffering led him to take service in the house of a prel- 
ate, who was very hard to please. On the latter’s 
death Gerard returned to his trade, working first as a 
journeyman and then on his own account. His earn- 
ings he divided between his mother and the poor, and 
in offerings for the soulsin purgatory. After futile at- 
tempts first to become a Franciscan and then a hermit, 
he entered the Congregation of the Most Holy Re- 
deemer in 1749. Two years later he made his pro- 
fession, and to the usual vows he added one by which 
he bound himself to do always that which seemed to 
him more perfect. St. Alphonsus considered him a 
miracle of obedience. He not only obeyed the orders 
of superiors when present, but also when absent knew 
and obeyed their desires. Although weak in body, 
he did the work of three, and his great charity earned 
for him the title of Father of the Poor. He was a 
model of every virtue, and so drawn to Our Lord in 
the tabernacle that he had to do violence to himself to 
keep away. An angel in purity, he was accused of a 
shameful crime; but he bore the calumny with such 
patience that St. Alphonsus said: “ Brother Gerard is 
asaint’’. He was favoured with infused knowledge of 
the highest order, ecstasies, prophecy, discernment of 
spirits, and penetration of hearts, bilocation, and with 
what seemed an unlimited power over nature, sick- 
ness, and the devils. When he accompanied the 
Fathers on missions, or was sent out on business, he 
converted more souls than many missionaries. He 
predicted the day and hour of his death. A wonder- 
worker during life, he has continued to be the same 
since his death. 

Vita del Beato Gerardo Majella (Rome, 1893); Vassauu, Life 
of Bl. Gerard Majella (London, 1893); Satnr-Omer, Life, Vir- 
tues, and Miracles of S. Gerard Majella (Boston, 1907). 

J. Maanizr. 


Gerard of Cremona, a twelfth-century student of 
Arabic science and translator from Arabic into Latin; 
b. at Cremona, in 1114; d. in 1187. The place and 
date of Gerard’s birth are not given in any document 
prior to the fourteenth century. Tiraboschi, in his 
“Storia della letteratura italiana”’, is at pains to refute 
the contention of some Spanish writers that Gerard 
was born, not at Cremona in Italy, but at Carmona in 
Spain. While conceding that Gerard spent a good 
many years at Toledo, Tiraboschi shows that Cremona 
and not Carmona is his birthplace. In fact, the MSS. 
of his writings style him Cremonensis, or Chermonensis 
(which seems to be a corrupt form of Cremonensis). 
From the “Chronicle” of the Dominican Francisco 
Pipino, who flourished about the year 1300, we learn, 
besides the place and date of his birth and death, that 
impelled by his interest in the works of the astronomer 
Ptolemy, he went to Toledo, and, applying himself to 
the study of Arabic, soon acquired so great a profi- 
ciency in that language that he was able to translate 
not only the “ Almagest”, but also the entire works 
of Avicenna, into Latin. He died in the year 1187 
and was buried in the church of St. Lucy at Cremona, 
to which he bequeathed his valuable library. The 
number of books which he translated from Arabic into 
Latin is said by Pipino to be seventy-six. Whether he 
is the author of original treatises is uncertain. The 
works sometimes attributed to him are almost certainly 
to be ascribed to Gerard of Sabionetta, who lived in 
the thirteenth century. He must have been a man of 
extraordinarily wide taste in scientific matters, for he 
translated, according to the “Chronicle” of Pipino, 
works on dialectic, geometry, philosophy, physics, and 
several other sciences. His activity as a translator, 
combined with the efforts in the same line of Michael 
Scott, and of the group of men who formed a regular 
college of translators at Toledo under the direction of 
Bishop Raymond, brought the world of Arabian learn- 
ing within the reach of the scholars of Latin Christen- 
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dom and prepared the way for that conflict of ideas 
out of which sprang the Scholasticism of the thirteenth 
century. In this work Gerard was a pioneer. If the 
description of his moral qualities given by Pipino is 
not overdrawn, he was a man whose single-minded 
devotion to the cause of science enabled him to over- 
come the difficulties which in those days were inevi- 
table in a task such as he undertook. 
Moraronrt, Rer. Ital. Se ala IX, 600 sqq.; TrRABOSCHI, 
Storia della letteratura ital. (Florence, 1806), II, 2, 376-382. 
Wii1am TouRNER. 


Gerardus Odonis, also Grratpus OTHONIS, or 
Orronts, a medieval theologian and Minister General 
of the Franciscan Order; b. probably at Chateauroux, 
in the present department of Indre, France, date un- 
known; d. at Catania, Sicily, 1348. Whether he 
was the son of Count André de Chauvigny is very 
doubtful. After he had entered the Order of St. 
Francis, most probably at Chateauroux, and conse- 
quently had belonged to the Touraine province of the 
order, he became a member of the Aquitanian proy- 
ince and still belonged to this latter (without, how- 
ever, being provincial minister) when he was elected 
minister general of the order, 10 June, 1329, at the 
general chapter. The presiding officer of this chapter 
was Cardinal de la Tour, a Franciscan, whom John 
XXII (1316-34) had appointed vicar-general of the 
order. The previous minister general, Michael of 
Cesena, had been deposed by John XXII on 6 June, 
1328, on account of his rebellious attitude towards the 
Holy See in the discussion regarding the rule of pov- 
erty (see Fraticeni1 and Trews oF CESENA). 
Gerardus Odonis was inclined to give up poverty, the 
principle of the order, on account of which Michael of 
Cesena had come into conflict with the pope. The gen- 
eral chapter held at Paris (1329) took a position, in the 
name of the entire order, on the side of the pope and 
formally expelled the small party made up of Michael 
of Cesena’s adherents which opposed the Holy See. 

Gerardus Odonis openly showed his readiness to 
abandon the rule of poverty at the general chapter of 
Perpignan (1331), where he won over to his side four- 
teen provincial ministers. In reference to this ques- 
tion they presented a petition to John XXII which the 
pope rejected in the consistory of 1 August, 1331. 
Owing to his lax views concerning poverty Gerardus 
also became entangled in a dispute with King Robert 
and Queen Sanzia of Naples and Sicily. These rulers 
were unwavering protectors of the rigid adherents to 
the rule of poverty as well as of the followers of Michael 
of Cesena and of the Fraticelli. Notwithstanding the 

apal letters of admonition and the fact that John 

XII sent Gerardus Odonis as his representative to 
the Court of Naples in 1331 and the following year, 
Gerardus had new statutes drawn up with the view of 
changing the form of the Franciscan Order to that of 
the old orders of monks. These regulations were con- 
firmed, 28 November, 1336, by Benedict XII (1334- 
42); consequently Gerardus was able at the chapter 
held at Cahors,*7 June, 1337, to obtain, in spite of 
strong opposition, the enactment of the so-called 
“Constitutiones Benedictine’’. Nevertheless, he was 
in danger of being removed from his position, nor did 
the statutes remain in force longer than the lifetime 
of Benedict XII and the period during which Gerardus 
was general. The general chapter of Assisi abro- 
gated, 1 June, 1343, the ‘‘Constitutiones Benedic- 
tine’’ and re-enacted, with some additions, the consti- 
tutions of Narbonne (1260). 

There is some truth in the assertion made as to 
Gerardus Odonis that he both resembled and imitated 
Brother Elias, the lax minister general second in suc- 
cession from St. Francis of Assisi; indeed, he even 
exceeded Elias. However, it must be said to his 
credit that, in union with the pope, he zealously pro- 
moted Franciscan missions, constantly sending fresh 
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missionaries to Persia, Georgia, Armenia (1329); 
Malabar (1330), China and Tatary (1331); Bosnia 
(1340). In 1329 John XXII sent him to King Charles 
Robert of Hungary and to Ban Stephen of Bosnia for 
the purpose of bringing about the extermination of the 
heretics, largely Patarenes, in these countries. On 5 
Sept., 1333, Gerardus and the Dominican Arnauld de 
Saint-Michel (Arnaldus de S. Michaele) were appointed 

apal legates to make peace between the Kings of 

ngland and Scotland. The procurator of the Scotch 
king in Paris having reported, however, that his 
master was not to be found in Scotland, John recalled 
the commission of the legates, 31 Oct., 1333. Ger- 
ardus remained in Paris and defended before a large 
number of professors of the university, on 18 Dec., 
1333, the opinion of John XXII concerning the Visio 
beatifica, namely, that the saints do not enjoy the 
complete Beatifie Vision until after the Last Judg- 
ment. The University of Paris was greatly agitated 
by the controversy, and the next day, 19 Dec., Philip 
VI called together twenty-nine professors at Vincennes 
to discuss the question. This assembly dissented 
from the opinion of the pope, as did also a second 
assembly which met 2 Jan., 1334. As is known, John 
XXII withdrew his opinion, 3 Dec., 1334. Gerardus 
Odonis was also one of the commission of sixteen 
masters of theology which met by command of Bene- 
dict XII from 4 July to 4 Sept., 1334, at Pont-Sorgues 
near Avignon, to discuss, under the pope’s presidency, 
the question of the Visio beatifica. On 27 Nov., 1342, 
Benedict XII appointed him Patriarch of Antioch and 
at the same time administrator of the Diocese of 
Catania, Sicily. 

Apart from the “Constitutiones Benedictine” and 
the “Officium de stigmatibus §. Francisci’’, still 
recited in the Franciscan Order and commonly attrib- 
uted to Gerardus, the best known of his writings 
is his ‘‘Commentarius [Expositio] in Aristotelis Ethi- 
cam” (Brescia, 1482, Venice, 1500). This work 
brought him the honour later of being called Doctor 
Moralis. He also wrote on logic and a treatise en- 
titled ‘ Philosophia Naturalis”, in which he is said to 
have apparently taught Atomism; another work was a 
“Commentarius in IV libros Sententiarum’”’. Among 
his exegetical works are: “ De figuris Bibliorum”’, and 
treatises on the Psalter, the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, and the Epistle to the Galatians, besides 
“Sermones”. In addition to taking severe measures 
against the adherents of the deposed Michael of 
Cesena, Gerardus addressed to the latter the writing 
“Quid niteris”, to which, however, Cesena soon made 
a rejoinder beginning “Teste Salomone”. 

Euse., Bullariwm Franciscanum (Rome, 1898, 1902), V, VI; 
Wanppina, Annales Minorum (2nd ed.; Rome, 1733), VII, VIII; 
DENIFLE AND CHATELAIN, Chartularium Universitatis Parisien- 
sis (Paris, 1891), II, 321-442; Analecta Franciscana (Quarac- 
chi, 1887), II, 146-81; (1897), III, 488-537; MicHaniis a 
Neapout, Chronologia historico-legalis Ord. Fratr. Minorum 
(Naples, 1650), I, 46-63; Wappina, Scriptores Ordinis Mino- 
rum (Rome, 1650), 145; 2nd ed. (Rome, 1806), 99; 3rd ed. (Rome, 
1906), 99-100; SBARALBA, is paren ad Scriptt. Ord. Min. 

Rome, 1806), 306-7; 2nd ed. (Rome), I, 324-25; Jmi_mrR in 
irchenlex., 8. v. Gerhard Odonis; JeLENIG, De Patarenis Bosnia 
(Serajevo, 1908), 98 sqq.; Archivum Franciscanum historicum 
(Quaracchi, 1909), II, nn. 160 sqq.; II, nn. 269 sqq.; III, nn. 
412 sqq. 
MicHart Brat. 


Gerasa, a titular see in the province of Arabia and 
the Patriarchate of Antioch. According to Josephus, 
it was a city of Decapolis in which a number of Jews 
resided. Alexander Jannzeus took possession of it, 
although it was surrounded by a triple wall (Bell. Jud., 
I, 4, 8). In 68 a. p. Vespasian ravaged the country 
and sacked the city because the Jews were all-power- 
ful there (op. cit., 1V, 9,1). Simon, the son of Gioras, 
one of the principal leaders of the rebellious Jews, was 
born at Gerasa. The city is mentioned as forming a 
pet, sometimes of Arabia, sometimes of Syria, by 

tolemy, Pliny, and Stephen of Byzantium, who also 
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speak of several notable persons of the place. Coins 
and a number of inscriptions prove that it was some- 
times called Antioch on the Chrysorrhoas, the little 
river by which it is watered. In the Gospel (Matt., 
viii, 28; Mark, v, i; Luke, viii, 26, 37) there is ques- 
tion of the country of the Gerasans, but if this name is 
to be read instead of Gadarenians or Gergesians, the 
reference is to another locality, near the lake of Tibe- 
rias. The prosperity of Gerasa, once considerable, 
dates from the first centuries of our era, its buildings 
date from the emperors of the second and third cen- 
turies. Its destruction was brought about by earth- 
quakes and the Arab invasions. We know three 
Greek Bishops of Gerasa: Exairesius, fourth century; 
Planeus, 451; Avneas, who built the church of St. 
Theodore in the sixth century. In 1121 Baldwin II 
attempted in vain to conquer it, and at the beginning 
of the thirteenth century the geographer Yakut in- 
forms us that it was no longer inhabited. In modern 
times, several thousand Tcherkesses have established 
themselves amid its ruins and have unfortunately de- 
stroyed most of the Greco-Roman monuments which 
time had spared. Until recently Djerasch was the 
best preserved city of Roman antiquity and the one 
which afforded us the most exact idea of Roman civili- 
zation. Its ramparts, in a state of partial preservation, 
are still to be seen; also a magnificent triumphal arch, 
with three openings about 82 feet wide by 29 high; a 
“naumachia’”’, or circus for naval combats; two thea- 
tres; the forum with fifty-five columns still standing; 
the great colonnade which crosses the city from north 
to south, and which still retains from 100 to 150 of its 
columns; several aqueducts; some propylea; a tem- 
ple of the Sun, the columns of which are about 40 feet 
high, and several other temples, baths, ete. Greek 
and Latin inscriptions are very numerous among the 
ruins. The ramparts of the city cover a distance of 
about three miles. 

GERMER;DURAND, Exploration épigraphique de Gérasa in 
Revue biblique, 1895, 374-400; Nouvelle exploration épigraphi- 
que de Gérasa in Revue biblique, 1899, 5, 39; and 1900, 93-95; 


see also Perprizer in Revue Brblique, 1900, 429-443; and the 
various guidebooks to Palestine and Syria. 
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Gerberon, GABRIEL, a Benedictine of the Maurist 
Congregation; b. at St-Calais, Department of Sarthe, 
France, 12 Aug., 1628; d. in the monastery of St- 
Denis, near Paris, 29 March, 1711; educated by the 
Oratorians at Vendéme; became a Benedictine in the 
monastery of St-Mélaine, at Rennes, 11 Dec., 1649; 
studied theology in the monastery of Mont St-Michel; 
ordained priest in 1655; and taught philosophy and 
theology in the monasteries of Bourgeuil, St-Denis, 
and St-Benoit-sur-Loire until 1663. His departure 
from the Scholastic method of teaching theology, and 
his leaning towards Jansenism, influenced his superiors 
to relieve him of his professional duties. In 1663 he 
was sent to the monastery of La Couture, near Le 
Mans, and three years later, to St-Germain-des-Prés, 
where he devoted six years (1666-1672) to the care of 
souls and to literary pursuits. In 1672 he was sent to 
the monastery of Argenteuil, and in 1675 he was ap- 
pointed subprior of the monastery of Corbie. Here he 
openly opposed the encroachments of Louis XTV in 
ecclesiastical and monastic affairs, and when it be- 
came known that he was the author of the second vol- 
ume of “L’Abbé commendataire” (Cologne, 1674), a 
work which severely condemned the abuse of setting 
commendatory abbots over monasteries, the king 
ordered his arrest (1682). Gerberon escaped the 
hands of the law by fleeing to Brussels, thence to Hol- 
land, where he lived a few years under the assumed 
name of Augustin Kergré. In 1690 he returned to 
Brussels, and, in union with Quesnel and other Jansen- 
ists, wrote numerous pamphlets in favour of Jansen- 
ism. On 30 May, 1703, he was arrested at the com- 
mand of the Archbishop of Mechlin, who intended to! 
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give him over to his monastic superiors. Louis XIV, 
however, imprisoned him at Amiens (1703-1707) and 
at Vincennes (1707-1710). After retracting all his 
Jansenistic errors, Gerberon was set free, and returned 
to the monastery of St-Germain-des-Prés, 25 April, 
1710. He deeply regretted his errors, and died a re- 
pentant son of the Catholic Church. 

Gerberon was one of the most prolific writers of the 
Maurist Congregation. Tassin (loc. cit. below) 
ascribes one hundred and eleven works to him, many 
of which, however, are spurious. Of the sixty-one 
works ascribed to him by de Lama (loc. cit. below), 
the following are the most important: “ Apologia pro 
Ruperto Abbate Tuitiensi” (Paris, 1669), in which he 
proves against Salmasius and other Protestants that 
Abbot Rupert of Deutz held the Catholic doctrine of 
the Real Presence; “ Histoire générale du Jansénisme”’ 
(Amsterdam, 1700), 3 vols.; “ Acta Marii Mercatoris” 
(Brussels, 1673); “ Histoire de la Robe sans couture 
de N.S. Jésus-Christ, qui est révérée dans l’église des 
Bénédictins d’ Argenteuil” (Paris, 1676). His chief 
Jansenistic work is entitled “Le Miroir de la Piété 
chrétienne” (Brussels, 1676). Healsoedited the works 
of St. Anselm: “S. Anselmi opera omnia, neenon Ead- 
meri monachi Cantuar. Historia Novorum et alia 
opuscula”’ (Paris, 1675). 

Tassin, Hist. littéraire de la congr. de Saint- Maur (Brussels, 
1780), 483-584; Beruibre, Nouveau ye pal to the preced- 
ing work (Paris, 1908), I, 242-245; Kmrxpr in Kirchenlez.; 
Hurrer, Nomenclator; pp Lama, Bibliotheque des écrivains de la 
congr. de St. Maur (Munich, 1882), 93-102; Lm Crrr, Biblio- 
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(La Haye, 1726), 157-169. 
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Gerbert, Martin, Prince-Abbot of Saint-Blaise, 
liturgist and musical writer; b. at Horb-on-the- 
Neckar, in the Black Forest, 12 August, 1720, by birth 
being entitled Baron von Hornau; d. in his monastery 
of Saint-Blaise, 13 May, 1793. He studied the hu- 
manities successively at Ehingen, Suabia, at Freiburg- 
im-Breisgau and at Klingenau, and philosophy and 
theology at the Abbey of Saint-Blaise, whose prince- 
abbot remarked his talents and undertook the direc- 
tion of his studies, having in mind to make him his 
successor. Having entered at Saint-Blaise in 1736, 
he was ordained priest in 1744, and was almost imme- 
diately appointed professor of philosophy and theol- 
ogy. Besides, he fulfilled the duties of librarian. His 
first researches in liturgy and music date from this 
time. In 1760, in the course of a sojourn in France 
and Italy, he made the acquaintance at Bologna of 
Martini, who was collecting materials for his “ Histoire 
générale de la musique’’ and to whom he made known 
his own discoveries. Gerbert states that he was much 
surprised to learn of the existence of so extensive a lit- 
erature on a special subject, but that his own studies 
led to the knowledge of many other works which he 
made known to Martini, with whom he kept up a cor- 
respondence. 

In 1762 Gerbert announced through a prospectus his 
intention of writing a history of church music, and he 
laboured unceasingly at this task, despite the cares 
imposed upon him by the administration of the Abbey 
of Saint-Blaise, of which he was named prince-abbot 
in 1764. The first volume was completed and the sec- 
ond much advanced when a fire destroyed the church, 
the library and a part of the manuscripts of Saint- 
Blaise (1768). Gerbert set to work once more, and 
the work appeared in 1774. The researches made 
necessary by the preparation had brought about the 
piecerety of a number of manuscripts of the Middle 
Ages. Gerbert published more than forty of them in 
his “Seriptores de music4’’ (1784). Between whiles 
he published various writings, some of which are still 
of real importance, such as the “Iter Alemannicum”’, 
—in which, like Mabillon, Montfaucon, and Marténe, 
he shares with us the treasures he has discovered in 
the libraries of Germany, France, and Italy—and use- 
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ful works on Rudolph I and the house of Hapsburg, on 
the history of Sweden, and on the ancient liturgy of 
Germany. 

List of works: “Martini Gerberti et Remigii Klee- 
sati XXIV Offertoria Solemnia in festis Domini, B. V.M. 
et SS. opus I” (in fol. Augsburg, 1747); Apparatus ad 
eruditionem theologicam (Saint-Blaise), 1754; Iter Ale- 
mannicum, accedit Italicum et Gallicum (8°, Saint- 
Blaise, 1765); “Pinacotheca principum Austrie’’ 
(1768); “Codex epistolaris Rudolphi I Romanorum 
regis’’ (Saint-Blaise, 1772) ; “De Cantu et Musica Sa- 
cra a prima ecclesie xtate usque ad priesens tem- 
pus”’ (2 vols. 4°, Saint-Blaise, 1774); “Taphographia 
principum Austrie, monumentorum domus Austria- 
ce tomus IV et ultimus”’ ( 2 vols. in fol., 1772); “ Ve- 
tus liturgia Alemannica, disquisionibus previis, notis 
et observationibus illustrata’’ (2 vols. 4°, Saint-Blaise, 
1776); “Monumenta veteris liturgie Alemannice ex 
antiquis manuscriptis codicibus”’ (2 vols. 4°, Saint- 
Blaise, 1777-79) ; “ Historia Silvee Nigre’”’ (3 vols. 4°, 
1783); “Seriptores ecclesiastici de musicd sacra’’ (3 
vols. 4°, Saint- Blaise, 1784); “De Rudolpho suevico 
comite de Rhinfelden, duce, rege, deque ejus inlustri 
familid’’ (4°, Saint-Blaise, 1785); “Observationes in 
Bertholdi seu Bernoldi, Constantiniensis presbyteri 
opuscula’’? (in the “Mon. res Aleman. illust.’’ of 
Uffermann, 2 vols., 1792); “De sublimi in evangelio 
Christi juxta divinam Verbi incarnati sconomiam 
(8°, 1793). 

Ferris, Dictionnaire de musiciens; Misarp, Biographie de D. 


M. Gerbert (Paris, 1867); Freiburger Diécesan-Archiv (1898), 
XXVI, 299 sa. * 


H. Lecierca. 


Gerbert of Aurillac. See Sytvestrer II. 


Gerbet, Orympr-PHiLiprr, a French bishop and 
writer; b. at Poligny (Jura), 1798; d. at Perpignan 
(Pyrénées Orientales), 1864. He studied at the Aca- 
démie and the 
Grand - Séminaire 
of Besancon, also at 
St-Sulpice and the 
Sorbonne, Ordain- 
ed priest in 1822, 
he joined Lamen- 
nais at “La Ches- 
naie” (1825) after 
afew years spent 
with Salinis at the 
Lycée Henri IV. 
Although an en- 
thusiastic admirer 
of Lamennais he 
nevertheless ac- 
cepted the papal 
Encyclical “ Mirari 
vos” of 15 Aug., 
1832, and the “Sin- 
gulari nos” of 13 
July, 1834, which 
condemned the 
traditionalism of Lamennais; and, after fruitless efforts 
to convert the master, he withdrew to the “Collége de 
Juilly ” (1836). The years 1839-49 he spent in Rome, 
gathering data for his “ Esquisse de Rome Chrétienne”’. 
Recalled byMonseigneur Sibour, he became successively 
professor of sacred eloquence at the Sorbonne, Vicar- 
General of Amiens, and Bishop of Perpignan (1854). His 
episcopate was marked by the holding of asynod (1865), 
the reorganization of clerical studies, various religious 
foundations, and, above all, by the famous pastoral 
instruction of 1860 surdiverses erreurs du temps présent, 
which served as a model for the Syllabus of Pius IX. 
Gerbet has been called the Fénelon of the nineteenth 
cent Besides many articles in “Le Mémorial 
catholique”, “ L’Avenir”, “ L’ Université catholique”, 
and some philosophical writings (‘Des doctrines 
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philosophiques sur la certitude”, Paris, 1826; “Som- 
maire des connaissances humaines”, Paris, 1829; 
“Coup d’ceil sur la controverse chrétienne”, Paris, 
1831; “Précis d’histoire de la philosophie”, Paris, 
1834: under the names of Salinis and Scorbiac), all 
more or less tinctured with Lamennais’s errors, he 


wrote the following: “Considérations sur le dogme ~ 


générateur de la piété chrétienne” (Paris, 1829); 
“Vues sur la Pénitence” (Paris, 1836)—these two 
works are often published together; ‘“ Esquisse de 
Rome Chrétienne” (Paris, 1843), previously men- 
tioned. In the two former books Gerbet views the 
dogmas of the Eucharist and Penance as admirably 
fitted to develop the affections—nourrir le ceur de sen- 
timents—just as he uses the réalités visibles of Rome 
as symbols of her essence spirituelle. Sainte-Beuve 
(Causeries de lundi, VI, 316) says that certain pas- 
sages of Gerbet’s writings “are among the most beauti- 
ful and suave pages that ever honoured religious 
literature”. Gerbet’s “Mandements et instructions 
pastorales” were published at Paris in 1876. 

De Lapoun, Gerbet, sa vie, ses euvres et l’école menaisienne 
Paris, 1870); Ricarp, Gerbet, sa vie, ses euvres (Paris, 1881); 
REMOND, Gerbet (Paris, 1907); LONGHAYE, Gerbet in Esquisses 

littéraires (Paris, 1908). See also MAREcHAL, Essai d’un systéme 
de philosophie catholique par Lamennais (Paris, 1908); and 
Craven, Récit d'une seur. 

J. F. Sorter. 


Gerbillon, Jean-Francois, French missionary; b. 
at Verdun, 4 June, 1654; d. at Peking, China, 27 
March, 1707. He entered the Society of Jesus 5 
Oct., 1670, and after Oe acey | the usual course of 
study taught grammar and the humanities for seven 
years. His long-cherished desire to labour in the 
missions of the East was gratified in 1685, when he 
joined the band of Jesuits who had been chosen to 
found the French mission in China. Upon their 
arrival in Peking they were received by the Emperor 
Kang-Hi, who was favourably impressed by them and 
retained Gerbillon and Bouvet at the Court. This 
famous monarch realized the value of the services 
which the fathers could render to him owing to their 
scientific attainments, and they on their part were 

lad in this way to win his favour and gain prestige 
in order to further the interests of the infant mission. 
As soon as they had learned the language of the coun- 
try, Gerbillon with Pereyra, one of his companions, 
was sent as interpreter to Niptchou with the ambassa- 
dors commissioned to treat with the Russians regarding 
the boundaries of the two empires. This was but the 
beginning of his travels, during which he was often 
attached to the suite of the emperor. He made eight 
different journeys into Tatary. On one of these he 
was an eyewitness of the campaign in which Kang-Hi 
defeated the Eleuths. On his last journey he accom- 
panied the three commissioners who regulated public 
affairs and established new laws among the Tatar- 
Kalkas, who had yielded allegiance to the emperor. 
He availed himself of this opportunity to determine 
the latitude and longitude of a number of places in 
Tatary. Gerbillon was for a time in charge of the 
French college in Peking, and afterwards became 
superior-general of the mission. He enjoyed the 
special friendship and esteem of the emperor, who 
had a high opinion of his ability and frequently 
availed himself of his scientific and diplomatic services. 
He was withal a zealous missionary, and in 1692 ob- 
tained an edict granting the free exercise of the 
Christian religion. After the emperor’s recovery 
from a fever, during which he was attended by Ger- 
billon and Bouvet, he showed his gratitude by be- 
stowing on them a site for a chapel and residence. 
Gerbillon was a skilled linguist. He was the author 
of several works on mathematics, and wrote anaccount 
of his travels in Tatary. These relations are valuable 
for their accurate account of the topography of the 
country, the customs of the people, and also for the 
details of the life of the missionaries at the Court. 
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Among his works are “Eléments de Géométrie”’ 
(1689), “Géométrie pratique et théorique” (1690), 
“Eléments de philosophie’”’, “Relations de huit 
yornees dans la Grande Tartarie’”’. A work entitled 
re lementa Lingue Tartarice” is also attributed to 

im. 

SommMervoas1, Biblioth, de la C. de J., 111; Eyrtms in Biogra- 
phie Universelle, s. v. 

Henry M. Brock. 


Gerdil, Hyactntur SrcisMonp, cardinal and theo- 
logian; b. at Samoéns in Savoy, 20 June, 1718; d. at 
Rome, 12 August, 1802. When fifteen years old, he 
joined the Barnabites at Annecy, and was sent to 
Bologna to pursue his theological studies; there he de- 
voted his mind to the various branches of knowledge 
with great success, and attracted the attention of 
Archbishop Lambertini of that city, later Pope Bene- 
dict XIV. After his studies, he taught philosophy at 
Macerata, philosophy and moral theology at Turin, 
and became provincial of his order. At the suggestion 
of Benedict XIV, he was chosen preceptor of the 
Prince of Piedmont, afterwards Charles Emmanuel 
IV. Designated cardinal in petto, in 1773, by Clement 
XIV, he was promoted to that dignity by Pius VI, in 
1777, who called him to Rome and named him Bishop 
of Dibbon, consultor of the Holy Office, corrector of 
the oriental books, and prefect of the Propaganda. 
After the invasion of Rome in 1798, he left the city 
and returned to his Abbey Della Chiusa. Onthe death 
of Pius VI he would probably haye been elected pope 
at the consistory of Venice, in 1800, had not hiselection 
been vetoed by Cardinal Herzan in the name of the 
Emperor of Germany. Heaccompanied the new pope 
(Pius VII) to Rome, where he died in 1802. 

His numerous works written in Latin, Italian, and 
French on divers subjects—dogmatic and moral theol- 
ogy, canon law, philosophy, pedagogy, history, physi- 
cal and natural sciences, etc.—form twenty volumes in 
quarto (ed. Rome, 1806-1821). Among the most im- 
portant may be mentioned: “L’Immortalité de l’Ame 
démontrée contre Locke et défense du P. Malebranche 
contre ce philosophe” (Turin, 1747-48), 2 vols.; “ Ré- 
flexions sur la théorie et la pratique de l’éducation 
contre les principes de J.-J. Rousseau” (Turin, 1765), 
reprinted in a new edition under the title “ Anti- 
Emile”; ‘Exposition des caractéres de la vraie reli- 
gion”, written in Italian (translated into French, 
Paris, 1770), ete. His works were written espe- 
cially for the defence of spiritual philosophy against 
materialism, of supernatural religion against Deism, 
of the supreme authority of the pope against Febron- 
ianism and the Synod of Pistoia. A scholar of very 
extensive knowledge, a deep thinker, though some of 
his philosophical opinions, especially those concerning 
our knowledge of God, are not those generally ac- 
cepted, a theologian of firm principles, he was also 
known as a man of great moderation in his counsels 
and of great charity in controversy. 

Prantont, Vita del Card. G. S. Gerdil ed analisi delle sue opere 

Rome, 1831); Hererenroruer in Kirchenlez., s. v.;| FELLER- 

ENRION, Dictionnaire historique ou Biographie Universelle, 
8. Vv. 

G. M. Sauvace. 


Gereon, Saint. See THEBAN LEGION. 


Gerhard of Ziitphen (ZersBoir or ZtUTPHEN); b. 
at Ziitphen, 1367; d. at Windesheim, 1398; a mystical 
writer and one of the first of the Brothers of the Com- 
mon Life, founded by Gerhard Groote and Florentius 
Radewyn at Deventer, in the Netherlands. Even in 
that community of “plain living and high thinking” 
Gerhard was remarkable for his absorption in the 
sacred sciences and his utter oblivion of all matters of 
merely earthly interest. He held the office of libra- 
rian, and his deep learning in moral theology and canon 
law did the brothers good service, in helping them to 
meet the prejudice and opposition which their manner 
of life at first aroused, His best known works are 
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entitled “Homo quidam” and “Beatus vir’’; the two 
are almost identical (de la Bigne, Bibliotheca Patrum, 
XXVI). Two other treatises on prayer in the mother- 
tongue and on reading the Scripture in the mother- 
tongue are attributed to him (Ulmann, Reformatoren 
vor der Reformation; and Hirsche in Herzog’s Real- 
encyklopidie, 2nd ed.). Ullmann and other contro- 
versialists have used Gerhard of Ziitphen’s zeal for 
propagating the vernacular Scriptures as proof to con- 
nect the Brothers of the Common Life with the German 
Reformers ; but an examination of Gerhard’s arguments, 
as quoted by them, reveals with how little foundation. 

Artuur, The Spiritual Ascent, a translation of GERHARD, 
Beatus vir (London, 1908); ArrHur, The Founders of the New 
Devotion (London, 1905); Cruisn, Thomas & Kempis (London, 
1887); Gem, Hidden Saints (London, 1907); KerrLewe., 
Thomas & Kempis and the Brothers of the Common Life (London, 
1882); Scutuy, Life of the Ven, Thomas & Kempis (London, 
1901); A Kempis, Opera Omnia (Antwerp, 1607. Herder is 
Tae a new critical edition); ULLMANN, Reformatoren (Gotha, 

; VINCENT SCULLY. 


Gerhoh of Reichersberg, provost of that place 
and Austin canon, one of the most distinguished theo- 
logians of Germany in the twelfth century, b. at Poll- 
ing, Bavaria, 1093; d. at Reichersberg, 27 June, 1169. 
He studied at Freising, Mosburg, and Hildesheim. In 
1119, Bishop Hermann of Augsburg called him as 
“scholasticus’’ to the cathedral school of that city; 
shortly afterwards, though still a deacon, he made him 
a canon of the cathedral. Gradually Gerhoh adopted 
a stricter ecclesiastical attitude, and eventually with- 
drew (1121) from the simoniacal Bishop Hermann, 
and took refuge in the monastery of Raitenbuch in the 
Diocese of Freising. After the Concordat of Worms 
(1122) Bishop Hermann was reconciled with the legiti- 
mate pope, Callistus IJ, whereupon Gerhoh accom- 
panied the bishop to the Lateran Council of 1123. On 
his return from Rome Gerhoh resigned his canonicate, 
and with his father and two half-brothers joined the 
Austin canons at Raitenbuch (1124). 

Bishop Kuno of Ratisbon ordained him a priest in 
1126, and gave him the parish of Cham, which he later 
resigned under threats from Hohenstaufen followers 
whom he had offended at the Synod of Wiirzburg in 
1127. He returned to Ratisbon, and in 1132 Arch- 
bishop Conrad I of Salzburg appointed him provost of 
Reichersberg, to the spiritual and material advantage 
of that monastery. Archbishop Conrad sent him 
several times on special missions to Rome; in 1143 he 
also accompanied, together with Arnold of Brescia, 
Cardinal Guido of Santa Maria in Porticu on his em- 
bassy to Bohemia and Moravia. Eugene III (1145- 
53) held Gerhoh in high esteem; his relations with the 
successors of that pope were less pleasant. On the 
occasion of the disputed papal election in 1159 (Alex- 
ander III and Victor IV) Gerhoh sided with Alexander 
III, but only after long hesitation; for this action the 
imperial party looked on him with hatred. For refus- 
ing to support the antipope, Archbishop Conrad was 
condemned to banishment in 1166, and the monastery 
of Reichersberg repeatedly attacked; Gerhoh himself 
was forced to take refuge in flight, and died soon after 
his return to Reichersberg. Gerhoh was a reformer 
in the spirit of the Gregorian ideas. He aimed partic- 
ularly, perhaps with excessive zeal, at the reform of the 
clergy; it seemed to him that this object could not be 
attained unless the community life were generally 
adopted. 

His reformatory views, and his ecclesiastical policy 
are set forth in the following works: “De sdificio Dei 
seu de studio et cura discipline ecclesiastice’’ (P. L., 
CXCIV, 1187-1336; Sackur, 136-202); “Tractatus 
adversus Simoniacos”’ (P. L., 1335-1372; Sackur, 
239-272; see also Jaksch in Mittheilungen des Insti- 
tuts fiir dsterreichische Geschichtsforschung, VI 
[1885], 254-69); “Liber epistolaris ad Innocentium 
II. Pont. Max. de eo quid distet inter clericos seecu- 
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lares et regulares’’ (P. L., CXCIV, 1375-1420; Sackur, 
202-239); “De novitatibus hujus seculi ad Adrianum 
IV Papam”’ (selections in Grisar and in Sackur, 288— 
304); furthermore, the important work written in 
1162, “ De investigatione Anti-Christi”’ libri ITI [selec- 
tions in P. L., CXCIV, 1443-1480; see also Stiilz in 
“Archiv fur ésterreichische Geschichte, XXII (1858), 
127-188; selections in Scheibelberger, see below; 
book I complete in Sackur, 304-395]; “ De schismate 
ad cardinales”’ [Muhlbacher in Archiv fiir ésterreich- 
ische Geschichte, XLVII (1871), 355-3882; Sackur, 
399-411]; his last work is the “De quarta vigilia 
noctis” [Oesterreichische Vierteljahresschrift fiir kath. 
Theologie X (1871), 565-606; Sackur, 503-525]. His 
eee cae work he left unfinished, “Commentarius in 

salmos”? (P. L., CXCIII, 619-1814; CXCIV, 1- 
1066); it offers much interesting material for contem- 
poraneous history.. This is particularly true of his 
commentary on Ps. lxiv, that appeared separately as 
“Liber de corrupto Ecclesie statu ad Eugenium III 
Papam”’ (P. L., CXCIV, 9-120; Sackur, 439-92). 
We are indebted to him also for a number of polemical 
works and letters against the Christological errors of 
Abelard, Gilbert de la Porrée, and Bishop Eberhard of 
Bamberg; others deal with the errors of Folmar, 
Provost of Triefenstein, on the subject of the Holy 
Eucharist. — . 

The genuineness of the “Vite beatorum abbatum 
Formbacensium Berengeri et Wirntonis, O.S.B.”’, gen- 
erally ascribed to Gerhoh, is denied by Wattenbach. 
The Migne edition of Gerhoh’s works is faulty and in- 
complete. Those of his writings which are’ of impor- 
tance for the study of the history of that period were 
edited by Sackur in the “Monumenta Germaniz His- 
torica: Libelli de lite imperatorum et pontificum”’, 
III (Hanover, 1897), 131-525; also by Scheibelberger, 
“Gerhohi Opera adhuc inedita” (Linz, 1875). 

Sriitz, Historische Abhandlung iiber das Leben und die Werke 
des Propstes Gerhoh I. von Rewchersberg in Denkschriften der 
kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien, I (1849); 
Bacu, Propst Gerhoch I. von Reichersberg, ein deutscher Reforma- 
tor des XII Jahrhunderts in Oesterreichische Vierteljahresschrift 
fiir kath. Theologie, IV (1865), 19-118; Drx1L00, Ds Gerhoho 
preposito Reichersbergensi (Berlin, 1867); Nossn, Gerhoh von 
Reichersberg (Leipzig, 1881); Lerruap in Kirchenlezx. s. v.; 
WarttTEenBACH, Deutschlands Geschichtsquellen im Mittelalter, 6th 
ed., II (Berlin, 1894), 308-314; IpmM in Allgemeine Deutsche 
Biographie, VIII, 783 sqq.; VitpHaut, Handbuch der Quellen- 
kunde zur deutschen Geschichte (Arnsberg, 1898), 322-330; 
Porruast, Bibliotheca historica medit evi, 2nd ed., I (Berlin, 
1896), 502 sq.; Hurrer, Nomenclator; Kirchliches Handlexi- 
kon, I, 1658 sq. _ Details are treated in BinteRIm, Pragma- 
tische Geschichte der deutschen National-, Provinzial und vorziig- 
lichsten Didcesanconcilien, IV (Mainz, 1840), 187-212; Bacu, 
Dogmengeschichte des Mittelalters (Vienna, 1875), passim; 
Kattner, Folmar von Triefenstein und der Streit Gerhohs mit 
Eberhard von Bamberg in Theologische Quartalschrift (Tubingen, 
1883), 523-552; Risseck, Gerhoh von Reichersberg und seine 
Ideen iiber das Verhiltniss zwischen Staat_ und Kirche in For- 
schungen zur deutschen Geschichte, XXIV (Géttingen, 1884), 
1-80; see also XXV (1885), 556-561; Grisar, Die Investitur- 
frage nach ungedruckten Schriften Gerhohs von Reichersberg in 
Zeitschrift fiir kath. Theologie, LX (1885), 536-553. 

FriepricH LAUCHERT. 


Gerlach. See Peterssen, GERLAC. 
Gerlandus. See GarLAnp, JoHN. 


Germain, Sarnt, Bishop of Auxerre, b. at Auxerre 
c. 380; d. at Ravenna, 31 July, 448. He was the son 
of Rusticus and Germanilla, and his family was one 
of the noblest in Gaul in the latter portion of the 
fourth century. He received the very best education 

rovided by the distinguished schools of Arles and 

yons, and then went to Rome, where he studied elo- 
quence and civil law. He practised there before the 
tribunal of the prefect for some years with great 
success. His high birth and brilliant talents brought 
him into contact with the court, and he married 
Eustachia, a lady highly esteemed in imperial circles. 
The emperor sent him back to Gaul, appointing him 
one of the six dukes, entrusted with the government 
of the Gallie provinces. He resided at Auxerre and 
gave himself up to all the enjoyments that naturally 
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fell to his lot. At length he incurred the displeasure 
of the bishop, St. Amator. It appears that Germain 
was accustomed to hang the trophies of the chase on a 
certain tree, which in earlier times had been the scene 
of pagan worship. Amator remonstrated with him 
in vain. One day when the duke was absent, the 
bishop had the tree cut down and the trophies burnt. 
Fearing the anger of the duke, who wished to kill 
him, he fled and appealed to the prefect Julius for 
eae to confer the tonsure on Germain. This 

ing granted, Amator, who felt that his own life 
was drawing to a close, returned. When the duke 
came to the church, Amator caused the doors to be 
barred and gave him the tonsure against his will, 
telling him to live as one destined to be his successor, 
and forthwith made him a deacon. 

A wonderful change was eeey wrought in Ger- 
main, and he modi pas everything that had happened 
as the Divine will. “He gave himself up to prayer, 
study, and works of charity, and, when in a short time 
Amator died, Germain was unanimously chosen to fill 
the vacant see, being consecrated 7 July, 418. His 
a education now served him in good stead in 
the government of the diocese, which he administered 
with great sagacity. He distributed his goods among 
the poor, and practised great austerities. He built 
a large monastery dedicated to Sts. Cosmas and Da- 
mian on the banks of the Yonne, whither he was wont 
to retire in his spare moments. In 429 the bishops 
of Britain sent an appeal to the continent for help 
against the Pelagian heretics who were corrupting the 
faith of the island. St. Prosper, who was in Rome in 
431, tells us in his Chronicle that Pope Celestine com- 
missioned the Church in Gaul to send help, and Ger- 
main and Lupus of Troyes were deputed to cross over 
to Britain. On his way Germain stopped at Nanterre, 
where he met a young child, Genevieve, destined to be- 
come the patroness of Paris. One of the early lives of 
St. Patrick, Apostle of Ireland, tells us that he formed 
one of St. Germain’s suite on this occasion. Tradition 
tells us that the main discussion with the representa- 
tives of Pelagianism took place at St. Alban’s, and 
resulted in the complete discomfiture of the heretics. 
Germain remained in Britain for some time preaching, 
and established several schools for the training of the 
clergy. On his return he went to Arles to visit the 
prefect, and obtained the remission of certain taxes 
that were oppressing the people of Auxerre. He 
constructed a church in honour of St. Alban about this 
time in his episcopal city. 

In 447 he was invited to revisit Britain, and went 
with Severus, Bishop of Tréves. It would seem that 
he did much for the Church there, if one can judge 
from the traditions handed down in Wales. On one 
occasion he is said to have aided the Britons to gain a 
great victory (called from the battle-cry, Alleluia! the 
Alleluia victory) over a marauding body of Saxons 
and Picts. On his return to Gaul, he proceeded to 
Armorica (Brittany) to intercede for the Armoricans 
who had been in rebellion. Their punishment was 
deferred at his entreaty, till he should have laid their 
case before the emperor. He set out for Italy, and 
reached Milan on 17 June, 448. Then he journeyed 
to Ravenna, where he interviewed the empress- 
mother, Galla Placidia, on their behalf. The empress 
and the bishop of the city, St. Peter Chrysologus, gave 
him a royal welcome, and the pardon he sought was 

anted. While there he died on 31 July, 450. His 
Body, as he requested when dying, was brought back 
to Auxerre and interred in the Oratory of St. Maurice, 
which he had built. Later the oratory was replaced 
by a large church, which became a celebrated Bene- 
dictine abbey known as St. Germain’s. This tribute 
to the memory of the saint was the gift of Queen 
Clotilda, wife of Clovis. Some centuries later, Charles 
the Bald had the shrine opened, and the body was 
found intact. It was embalmed and wrapped in 
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precious cloths, and placed in a more prominent posi- 
tion in the church. There it was preserved till 1567, 
when Auxerre was taken by the Huguenots, who dese- 
crated the shrine and cast out the relics. It has been 
said that the relies were afterwards picked up and 
aie in the Abbey of St. Marion on the banks of the 

onne, but the authenticity of the relics in this church 
has never been canonically recognized. St. Germain 
was honoured in Cornwall and at St. Alban’s in Eng- 
land’s pre-reformation days, and has always been the 
patron of Auxerre. 

Tittemont, Mémoires, XV, 8; Bricur in Dict. Christ. Biog., 
8. v.; Gallia Christiana, XII, 262; Gutrin, Vies des Saints 
(Paris, 1880), IX, 182-45; Acta SS., VII, July, 184-200; Con- 
STANTIUS, Vie de S. Germain d’ Auzerre, tr. fran¢g. avec une étude 
(1874); and for his connexion with St. Patrick, Hnaxy, Life of 
St. Patrick (Dublin, 1905); Vita Tripartita in Rolls Series, ed. 
Whitley Stokes (London, 1887), 2 vols., passim; Bury, Life of 
St. Patrick (London, 1905), passim; O’Connor, Rerum Hibern. 


Script. (1825), II, 92. 
A. A. MAcERLEAN. 


Germain, Saint, Bishop of Paris; b. near Autun, 
Saéne-et-Loire, c. 496; d. at Paris, 28 May, 576. He 
was the son of Eleutherius and Eusebia. He studied 
at Avalon and also at Luzy under the guidance of his 
cousin Seapilion, a priest. At the age of thirty-four 
he was ordained by St. Agrippinus of Autun and be- 
came Abbot of Saint-Symphorien near that town. 
His characteristic virtue, love for the poor, mani- 
fested itself so strongly in his alms-giving, that his 
monks, fearing he would give away everything, re- 
belled. As he happened to be in Paris, in 555, when 
Bishop Eusebius died, Childebert kept him, and with 
the unanimous consent of the clergy and people he 
was consecrated to the vacant see. Under his influ- 
ence the king, who had been very worldly was re- 
formed and led a Christian life. In his new state the 
bishop continued to practise the virtues and austeri- 
ties of his monastic life and laboured hard to diminish 
the evils caused by the incessant wars and the licence 
of the nobles. He attended the Third and Fourth 
Councils of Paris (557, 573) and also the Second Coun- 
cil of Tours (566). He persuaded the king to stamp 
out the pagan practices still existing in Gaul and to 
forbid the excess that accompanied the celebration of 
most Christian festivals. Shortly after 540 Childe- 
bert making war in Spain, besieged Saragossa. The 
inhabitants had placed themselves under the protec- 
tion of St. Vincent, martyr. Childebert learning this, 
spared the city and in return the bishop presented him 
with the saint’s stole. When he came back to Paris, 
the king caused a church to be erected in the suburbs 
in honour of the martyr to receive the relic. Childe- 
bert fell dangerously ill about this time, at his palace 
of Celles, but was miraculously healed by Germain, as 
is attested in the king’s letters-patent bestowing the 
lands of Celles on the church of Paris, in return for the 
favour he had received. In 588 St. Vincent’s church 
was completed and dedicated by Germain, 23 Decem- 
ber, the very day Childebert died. Close by the 
church a monastery was erected. Its abbots had 
both spiritual and temporal jurisdiction over the 
suburbs of St. Germain till about the year 1670. The 
church was frequently plundered and set on fire by the 
Normans in the ninth century. It was rebuilt in 1014 
and dedicated in 1163 by Pope Alexander III. 

Childebert was succeeded by Clotaire, whose reign 
was short. At his death (561) the monarchy was 
divided among his four sons, Charibert becoming Kin: 
of Paris. He was a vicious, worthless creature, an 
Germain was forced to excommunicate him in 568 for 
his immorality. Charibert died in 570. As his 
brothers quarrelled over his possessions the bishop 
encountered great difficulties. He laboured to estab- 
lish peace, but with little success. _Sigebert and Chil- 

ric, instigated by their wives, Brunehaut and the 
infamous murderess Fredegunde, went to war, and 
Chilperic being defeated, Paris fell into Sigebert’s 
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hands. Germain wrote to Brunehaut (his letter is 
preserved) asking her to use her influence to prevent 
further war. Sigebert was obdurate. Despite Ger- 
main’s warning he set out to attack Chilperic at Tour- 
nai, whither he had fled, but Fredegunde caused him 
to be assassinated on the way at Vitri in 575. Ger- 
main himself died the following year before peace was 
restored. His remains were interred in St. Sympho- 
rien’s chapel in the vestibule of St. Vincent’s church, 
but in 754 his relics were solemnly removed into the 
body of the church, in the presence of Pepin and his 
son, Charlemagne, then a child of seven. From that 
time the church became known as that of St. Germain- 
des-Prés. In addition to the letter mentioned above 
we have a treatise on the ancient Gallican liturgy, 
attributed to Germain, which has been published by 
Martene in his “Thesauruis Novus Anecdotorum’”’. 
St. Germain’s feast is kept on 28 May. 

Butter, Lives of the Saints, II, 296-8; Bennett in Dict. 
Christ. Biog., 8s. v. (18); GubRin, Vie des Saints (Paris, 1880); 
VI, 264-71; Acta SS., May, VI, 774-8; Masrtton, Acta SS. 
0.S.B. (1668-72), I, 234-45; Duprmssy, Histoire de St. Ger- 
main (Paris, 1831); Frarcrner, Not. biog. sur St. Germain-des- 
Prés (Agen, 1881); Anal. Bolland. (1883), II, 69; BourLuart, 
Hist. de l'abbaye de St. Germain (Paris, 1724). 

A. A. MacErR gan. 


Germaine Cousin, Sarnt, b. in 1579 of humble 
parents at Pibrac, a village about ten miles from Tou- 
louse; d. in her native place in 1601. From her birth 
she seemed marked out for suffering; she came into the 
world with a deformed hand and the disease of scrof- 
ula, and, while yet an infant, lost her mother. Her 
father soon married again, but his second wife treated 
Germaine with much cruelty. Under pretence of 
saving the other children from the contagion of scrof- 
ula she persuaded the father to keep Germaine away 
from the homestead, and thus the child was employed 
almost from infancy as a shepherdess. When she 
returned at night, her bed was in the stable or ona 
litter of vine branches in a garret. In this hard school 
Germaine learned early to practise humility and 
patience. She was gifted with a marvellous sense of 
the presence of God and of spiritual things, so that her 
lonely life became to her a source of light and blessing. 
To poverty, bodily infirmity, the rigours of the seasons, 
the lack of affection from those in her own home, she 
added voluntary mortifications and austerities, mak- 
ing bread and water her daily food. Her love for 
Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament and for His Virgin 
Mother presaged the saint. She assisted daily at the 
Holy Sacrifice ; when the bell rang, she fixed her sheep- 
hook or distaff in the ground, and left her flocks to the 
care of Providence while she heard Mass. Although 
the pasture was on the border of a forest infested with 
wolves, no harm ever came to her flocks. 

She is said to have practised many austerities as a 
reparation for the sacrileges perpetrated by heretics 
in the neighbouring churches. She frequented the 
Sacraments of Penance and the Holy Eucharist, and it 
was observed that her piety increased on the approach 
of every feast of Our Lady. The Rosary was her only 
book, and her devotion to the Angelus was so great 
that she used to fall on her knees at the first sound of 
the bell, even though she heard it when crossing a 
stream. Whenever she could do so, she assembled the 
children of the village around her and sought to instil 
into their minds the love of Jesus and Mary. The 
villagers were inclined at first to treat her piety with 
mild derision, until certain signs of God’s signal 
favour made her an object of reverence and awe. Inre- 
pairing to the village church she had to cross astream. 
The ford in winter, after heavy rains or the melting 
of snow, was at times impassable. On several o¢ca- 
sions the swollen waters were seen to open and afford 
her a passage without wetting her garments. Not- 
withstanding her poverty she found means to help the 
poor by sharing with them her allowance of bread. 
Her father at last came to a sense of his duty, forbade 
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her stepmother henceforth to treat her harshly, and 
wished to give her a place in the home with the other 
children, but she begged to be allowed to remain in the 
humbler position. At this point, when men were be- 
ginning to realize the beauty of her life, God called her 
to Himself. One morning in the early summer of 1601, 
her father finding that she had not risen at the usual 
hour went to call her; he found her dead on her pallet 
of vine-twigs. She was then twenty-two years of age. 

Her remains were buried in the Sarists church of 
Pibrac in front of the pulpit. In 1644, when the 
grave was opened to receive one of her relatives, the 
body of Germaine was discovered fresh and perfectly 
preserved, and miraculously raised almost to the level 
of the floor of the church. It was exposed for public 
view near the pulpit, until a noble lady, the wife of 
Francois de Beauregard, presented as a thanks-offer- 
ing a casket of lead to hold the remains. She had been 
cured of a malignant and incurable ulcer in the breast, 
and her infant son whose life was despaired of was 
restored to health on her seeking the intercession of 
Germaine. This was the first of a long series of won- 
derful cures wrought at her relics. The leaden casket 
was placed in the sacristy, and in 1661 and 1700 the 
remains were viewed and found fresh and intact by the 
vicars-general of Toulouse, who have left testamen- 
tary depositions of the fact. Expert medical evi- 
dence deposed that the body had not been embalmed, 
and experimental tests showed that the preservation 
was not due to any property inherent in the soil. In 
1700 a movement was begun to procure the beatifica- 
tion of Germaine, but it fell through owing to acciden- 
tal causes. In 1793 the casket was desecrated by a 
revolutionary tinsmith, named Toulza, who with three 
accomplices took out the remains and buried them in 
the sacristy, throwing quick-lime and water on them. 
After the Revolution, her body was found to be still 
intact save where the quick-lime had done its work. 

The private veneration of Germaine had continued 
from the original finding of the body in 1644, supported 
and encouraged by numerous cures and miracles. 
The cause of beatification was resumed in 1850. 
The documents attested more than 400 miracles or 
extraordinary graces, and thirty postulatory letters 
from aionhaasens and bishops in France besought the 
beatification from the Holy See. The miracles at- 
tested were cures of every kind (of blindness, con- 
genital and resulting from disease, of hip and spinal 
disease), besides the multiplication of food for the dis- 
tressed community of the Good Shepherd at Bourges 
in 1845. On 7 May, 1854, Pius IX proclaimed her 
beatification, and on 29 June, 1867, placed her on 
the canon of virgin saints. Her feast is kept in the 
Diocese of Toulouse on 15 June. She is represented in 
art with a shepherd’s crook or with a distaff; with a 
watchdog, or a sheep; or with flowers in her apron. 

Gubrin in Petits Bollandistes, 15 June; Veui.uot, Vie de la 
bienheureuse Germaine (2d ed., Paris, 1904). 

C. Muucaxy. 


German Gardiner, Buiessep, last martyr under 
Henry VIII; date of birth unknown; d. at Tyburn, 7 
March, 1544; secretary to, and probably a kinsman of 
Stephen Gardiner, and an able defender of the old 
Faith, as his tract against John Frith (dated 1 August, 
1534) shows. During the years of fiery trial, which 
followed, we hear no more of him than that “he was 
stirred up to courage” by the examples of the erga 
and especially by More, a layman like himself. His 
witness was given eight years later, under remarkable 
circumstances. Henry VIII was becoming more 
severe upon the fast-multiplying heretics. Cranmer 
fell under suspicion, and Gardiner was (or was thought 
to have been) employed in drawing up a list of that 
heresiarch’s errors in the Faith. en the whim of 
the religious despot changed again, and the Catholic 
was sacrificed in the heretic’s place. Still he was the 
last victim, and Henry afterwards became even more 
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hostile to Protestantism. Gardiner’s indictment 
states plainly that he was executed for endeavourin: 
“to deprive the King of his dignity, title, and name o 
Supreme Head of the English and Irish Church”, and 
-his constancy is further proved by this circumstance, 
that Thomas Haywood, who had been condemned 
with him, was afterwards pardoned on recanting his 
opinions. His other companions at the bar were 
Blessed John Larke, priest, whom Blessed Thomas 
More had presented to the rectory of Chelsea (when he 
himself lived in that parish), and also the Ven. John 
Ireland, who had once been More’s chaplain. They 
suffered the death of traitors at Tyburn. 


Camm, Lives of English Martyrs (London, 1904), i, 543-7; 
Srrype, Cranmer (1694), 163-8; Morn, Life of More (1726), 
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J. H. Pouuen. 


Germanicia, a titular see in the province of Eu- 
phratensis and the patriarchate of Antioch; incor- 
rectly called Germaniciana and located in Byzacene, 
Africa. An official document of the Propaganda, 
the “Catalogo dei vescovati titolari” for 1884 (no. 
228, 10) expressly states that the see is Germanicia in 
Euphratensis. Lequien (Oriens christ., Paris, 1740, 
II, 939) names five Greek bishops of this city, among 
them the Arian Eudoxius, future Bishop of Antioch 
and Constantinople. He also names (II, 1495) four 
Jacobite bishops, and at least eighteen others are 
known from the eighth to the thirteenth century 
(Revue de l’Orient Chrétien, 1901, 200), if Germanicia 
be considered identical with Marash, which has not 
been ascertained. It is customary to consider these 
two cities as identical, but the texts collected by 
Miiller, in his edition of Ptolemy’s “‘ Geographia”’ (965- 
967), are so contradictory that it is difficult to arrive 
at any conclusion. Miiller prefers to locate Germani- 
cia in the neighbouring ruins of Altun-Tash-Kalé. If 
Germanicia and Marash are one, this industrial city, 
whose climate is very healthy, is situated in a sanjak 
of the vilayet of Aleppo. It numbers 52,000 inhabit- 
ants, about 15,000 of whom are Catholics, comprising 
Melchites, Armenians, Chaldeans and Latins; 22,000 
are Mussulmans. The remainder are either schismatic 
Christians or Jews. 

Cuinut, La Turquie d’ Asie (Paris, 1892), II, 226-239. 

VAILHE. 


Germanicopolis, a titular see in the province of 
Isauria, suffragan of Seleucia. The city took its name 
from Germanicus, grandson of Augustus. Four of its 
bishops are known during the Byzantine government: 
Tyrannus, 451; Eustathius, 787; Basil, 878 (Lequien, 
Or. christ., II, 1027); and Bisulas in the sixth century 
(Brooks, Sixth Book of the Letters of Severus, 13, 26, 
80). The crusaders sustained a great defeat near the 
city in 1098. It then passed into the power of the 
Armenian dynasty of the Rupenians, who called it 
Germanig, whence is derived the present name of Er- 
menek. The Turks took possession of it in 1228. It 
is situated at a height of 1362 feet, in a caza of the 
vilayet of Adana, and numbers 6500 inhabitants. The 
ruins of many Roman monuments and a stronghold 
are still to be seen on the mountain. 

4 ne La Turquie d’ Asie, II, 77; AtisHan, Sissouan, 338— 


S. VaILHe. 


Germans in the United States, Taz.—Germans, 
either by birth or descent, form a very important ele- 
ment in the population of the United States. Their 
number is estimated at not less than twelve millions. 
Under the name Germans we here understand to be 
included all German-speaking people, whether origi- 
nally from Germany proper, Austria, Switzerland, or 
Luxemburg. 

A. GrerMaNns IN GrenerRAu. The landing, in the 
autumn of 1683, of Franz Daniel Pastorius and his 
little band of Mennonite weavers, from Crefeld, marks 
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the beginning of German-American history. These 
early immigrants founded Germantown, Pennsylva- 
nia, where they soon built themselves a church and 
established a school, taught by Pastorius, who wrote 
for it, and published, a primer, the first original 
school-book printed in Pennsylvania. To this place 
came the German settlers directly after their landing; 
from it went out the settlers who gradually spread 
over Montgomery, Lancaster, and Berks Counties, 
among them, the so-called Rosicrucians (settled near 
Germantown), a colony of German I'riends, Quaker 
converts made by William Ames and visited by Penn 
(founded Cresheim, from Kreigsheim near Worms), 
and the Dunkers (Conestoga, Ephrata). From these 
early Pennsylvania settlers and their descendants 
many Americans of note have sprung, as Bayard Tay- 
lor, James Lick, Charles Yerkes, John Fritz, John 
Wanamaker, Charles M. Schwab, and Henry C. Frick. 

In 1707, a small band of Lutherans, from the Palati- 
nate, embarked for America. They landed at Phila- 
delphia and settled in what is now known as Morris 
County. In the spring of the following year, another 
company of fifty-two Palatines, joined by three Hol- 
steiners, went to England and appealed to Queen 
Anne, praying for transportation to America. The 
majority of these men were farmers and one was a 
Lutheran clergyman, Kockerthal; on arriving in the 
Colonies in the winter of 1709, they were settled in the 
district then known as Quassaick Creek and Thanks- 
kamir (part of the territory of the present Newburgh). 
Another, and far more extensive, migration took 
place in the same year and the following; about three 
thousand Palatines landed in America, by way of 
England. The severities of the winter of 1708-09 
seem to have been the chief cause of this exodus. 
One company, under Christopher de Graffenried and 
Lewis Michell, settled at the junction of the Neuse 
River and the Trent (North Carolina) and in the 
neighbouring country. This colony included a con- 
siderable number of Swiss, and to their first settle- 
ment they gave the name, New Berne, in memory of 
the native city of the two Swiss partners, de Graffen- 
ried and Michell. Another company of Germans was 
settled about the same time, by Governor Spotswood, 
at Germanna in Virginia, whither, a little later, many 
of those who had established themselves in North 
Carolina are said to have removed. Some ten or fif- 
teen years after Spotswood’s retirement to Germanna, 
a company of Germans came into Virginia from Penn- 
sylvania, doubtless Palatines from Berks County. 
They settled in the lower Shenandoah Valley and 
founded the town of Strasburg, just over the mountain 
from Germanna. 

By far the largest expedition of Palatines left the 
shores of England towards the end of January, 1710. 
They were settled on the Hudson (Rhinebeck, Ger- 
mantown, Newburgh, West Camp, Saugerties, ete.), 
whence many afterwards removed to the Schoharie 
Valley (Blenheim, Oberweiser Dorp, Brunnen Dorp, 
ete.); the Government, however, refused to recog- 
nize their title to the Schoharie lands, and some 
of them at last migrated in disgust to the Mohawk 
Valley, where their increase and the stream of German 
immigration that followed made the Mohawk “for 
thirty miles, a German river’? (Mannheim, Oppen- 
heim, Newkirk, German Flats, Herkimer, etc.). But 
the greater portion removed from Schoharie in 1723 to 
Pennsylvania, where Governor Keith, on hearing of 
their afflictions and unrest, offered them an asylum 
from all persecution. Previously to this migration 
from New York to Pennsylvania, thousands of Ger- 
mans had sailed directly to the latter territory, and so 
large was the Palatine element in these and the follow- 
ing immigrations that the natives of all other German 
States, coming with them, were called by the same 
name. Between 1720 and 1730 the German immigra- 
tion to Pennsylvania became so large as to be looked 
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upon by the other settlers with serious misgivings; 
Logan, Penn’s secretary, suggested the danger of the 
province becoming a German colony, as the Germans 
“settled together, and formed a distinct people from 
His Majesty’s subjects’. As early as 1739, a German 
newspaper was published at Germantown, and an- 
other appeared at Philadelphia in 1743. The Ger- 
mans became an important factor in the political life 
of Pennsylvania, usually uniting with the Quakers, 
and forming with them a conservative peace party. 
In 1734, the Schwenkfelders, followers of Casper Scho- 
field, came to Pennsylvania and settled along the 
Perkiomen, in Montgomery County. About the same 
time a number of Germans established themselves 
near Frederick, Maryland, and between South Moun- 
tain and the Conococheague. 

The first German settlement in South Carolina 
was in 1731, at Purysburg on the Savannah. In 
1734 Lutherans from Salzburg founded Ebenezer, 
the first settlement in Georgia. Seven years later, 
there were about 1200 Germans in Georgia. By the 
middle of the eighteenth century the mountain coun- 
ties of North Carolina had numerous German settle- 
ments. Meantime, the Moravians, who in 1736 had 
settled in Georgia, had left that colony and secured a 
tract of land in Pennsylvania, to which they gave the 
name of Bethlehem. Zinzendorf came thither in 
1741. More than twenty years earlier, German 
settlers had established themselves on the lower 
Mississippi. The “German Creoles” of Louisiana are 
descendants of these early colonists. 

During the war of the Revolution, thirty thousand 
German soldiers fought under the British flag. They 
had been sold to England by the petty princes of 
Germany, those “brokers of men and sellers of souls”, 
as one of these soldiers rightly styled them. As Hesse 
furnished more than any other German State (twelve 
thousand) all these soldiers were called Hessians. 
Over one third of the thirty thousand never returned 
to Europe; some had died; many had deserted to 
Washington’s army, “coming over in shoals”, as 
Gates wrote in 1777; many thousands settled in the 
newly created States. : 

On the eve of the Revolution there were fully a 
hundred thousand Germans in Pennsylvania. Their 
number was little increased during the next sixty 
years, since the great immigration period did not 
begin until about the year 1840. Among those who 
came to the United States before 1830 was Franz 
Lieber, accompanied by his two friends, Professors 
Carl Beck and Carl Follen. For nearly half a century 
Lieber stood in the front rank as an authority on 
public questions. The year 1848 brought to our 
shores those thousands of political fugitives who be- 
longed to the most educated of the German nation. 
To mention several, merely as typical of the rest, 
among these “Forty-HWighters’”? were Carl Schurz, 
Friedrich Hecker, Franz Sigel, Oswald Ottendorfer, 
Friedrich Kapp, Wilhelm Rapp, Gustav von Struve, 
and Lorenzo Brentano. Soon the number of German 
immigrants grew enormously, averaging over 800,000 
for each of the six succeeding decades. They did not, 
however, settle in the Eastern States only, but the 
majority proceeded to the Middle West, whither many 
of the Germans, who had already been very numerous 
on the frontiers, had removed as soon as the new 
country was opened to colonizing. Owing to pros- 
perity in the Fatherland, German immigration began 
to decline in the early nineties. During the period 
subsequent to 1848 the Germans settled chiefly in 
the following states: New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania (especially the western parts), Maryland, Ohio, 
Indiana, Dlinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Ne- 
braska, Missouri, Minnesota, California, Louisiana, 
Texas, North Dakota. They were never attracted to 
the New England States until about the middle of the 
nineteenth century. Even now New Hampshire, 
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Vermont, and Maine have practically no German 
population ; in Massachusetts there are very few except 
around Boston. According to the twelfth census, 
taken in 1900, there was in that year, a German-born 
population of 2,663,418 in the United States (about 
three millions from Germany and German Austria). 
Since 1900 about 250,000 more have come over. Add 
to these the descendants of the immigrants from the 
earliest periods down to our time, and the large num- 
ber of people of German descent who can now hardly 
be recognized as Germans, owing to the fact that they 
have assumed English names, it is safe to say that 
there are at present (1909) fully twelve million persons 
of German birth or descent in the United States. 

The early German settlers were mostly farmers in 
their old country, and it was but natural that, after 
their arrival in the United States, they should have 
chosen the same occupation. There is no need of 
pointing out the merits of the German farmers, since 
those merits have been generally admitted in Pennsyl- 
vania, the Mohawk Valley, and, later, the Middle 
West. In trade, industry, and commerce the Ger- 
mans in the United States are second to none. Men 
like Spreckels, Havemeyer, A. Busch, Fred. Pabst, 
Henry Miller, and Henry C. Frick, stand among the 

illars of American industry. Rockefeller is proud of 

is German descent. The Belmonts came from 
Alzey, the Astors from Walldorf near Heidelberg, the 
Iselins from Switzerland. The largest lumber-yard in 
the world, is owned by Fritz Weyershauser, a native 
of Hesse. The Roeblings are still prominent in their 
line of industry. Prominent as bankers are those bear- 
ing German names. 

But more important, though less known, is the 
army of skilled mechanics in all different branches, 
designers, lithographers, etc., who, in their spheres, 
have made the German name honoured and respected. 
The Germans are known to be a hardworking, thrifty 
people, and, as a result, they are generally prosperous, 
and pauperism is hardly known among then? Amer- 
icans have learned that wherever the Germans settle, 
prosperity and culture are pretty sure to follow.— 
“What the Germans do, they do well”, has become a 
common saying among their neighbours. Puritanism 
never gained a foothold among the Germans. Though 
they cannot be charged with extravagance, they are 
fond of the quiet joys and amusements of social life, 
witness their many societies, which combine beneficial 
objects with recreation and amusement. Their fond- 
ness for children and family life is well known; as a 
rule they have large families. The industry and 
carefulness of the German housewife are proverbial. 

While there have not been any great political leaders 
among the Germans, with the exception, perhaps, of 
Carl Schurz, it cannot be denied that their influence 
on the political development of the country has been 
on the whole a very wholesome one. As adherents of 
a healthy and vigorous conservatism in polities, they 
are universally respected. Though anxious to pre- 
serve their language and customs, they have given 
ample proof of their loyalty to the land of their choice. 
The share taken by the Germans in the wars of the 
United States, was by no means limited to the War 
of the Revolution and the Civil War of 1861-65. 
From the very beginning of their settlement in this 
country, they always stood ready to take up arms in 
its defence. The early Germans of Pennsylvania and 
New York, peponded freely to the summons to de- 
fend their new country against the French and their 
allies, the Indians. They gave freely of their men 
and means to the cause of liberty, in the War of the 
Revolution. The names of Generals de Kalb, F. W- 
A. Steuben, F. W. de Woedke, J. P. G. Muehlenberg, 
and George Weedon will always be mentioned wit 
honour, among those who established the liberties of 
the country. Undoubtedly the ablest of them was 
General Steuben, the impetuous warrior who “took a 
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mob and hammered it into an army”. Nor should we 
forget to cite the name of Herkimer, than whom no 
braver man fought in the War for Independence. He 
was the son of a Palatine immigrant, and in the battle 
of Oriskany—‘“of all the battles of the Revolution, 
the most obstinate and murderous”’—those whom 
Herkimer led were largely Palatines. To them and 
their brave leader belongs largely the credit of making 

ssible the victory of Saratoga, by which the struggle 
or the Hudson was ended, and the vital union of the 
northern Colonies secured. 

The Germans also did their duty in full in the War 
of 1812 and in the Mexican War. What they did to 
keep the United States together, can be learned from 
an article by General Franz Sigel, which was published 
at St. Louis after his death. The General calls atten- 
tion to the historical fact, that, three days after the 
surrender of Fort Sumter, when the City of Washing- 
ton was in imminent peril of falling into the hands of 
the Confederates, this catastrophe was prevented by 
the arrival of a detachment of infantry and cavalry 
from Pennsylvania, the five companies of which were 
chiefly composed of Germans, both from the older 
and from the more recent immigrant stock. Again, 
when St. Louis was in extreme danger of falling into 
the hands of the Confederacy it was four regiments of 
volunteers, mainly German, and one regiment com- 
manded by Sigel that surrounded the camp of the 
Confederates and made them prisoners. There were, 
during that war, not. fewer than 176,767 Germans in 
the United States Army. Of the more than 5,000 
officers of the German contingent, the following may 
here be mentioned: the exiled popular leader Fried- 
rich Hecker, who was one of the first to form a volun- 
teer regiment, Gustav von Struve, General Blenker, 
General Osterhaus, Jos. Fickler, Nepomuk Katzen- 
mayer, General Alexander von Schimmelpfennig, 
General Max Weber, General Sigel, and Captain 
Albert Sigel, a brother of the General, August Willich, 
the commander of a regiment from Indiana, and 
especially General Carl Schurz, who commanded the 
eleventh corps at the battle of Gettysburg. It is 
deserving of mention that among the Germans, the 
advocates of the abolition of slavery were always 
prominent. The first German settlers in this country, 
were also signers of the first anti-slavery petition in 
America (1688). 

Although the first German colonists themselves, for 
the most part, had no higher education than what was 
to be acquired in the German village schools of that 
time, they considered it their duty to establish schools 
for their children, and therefore, as a rule, brought 
teachers over with them. School attendance was 
always looked upon as a serious matter, almost as 
serious as the teaching of religion, which was com- 
bined with elementary instruction, so that German 
colonies thus paved the way for compulsory education. 
Men like Muehlenberg and Schlatter did much in the 
way of improving the schools. The development of 
German literature in America, including thousands of 
publications, went hand in hand with this progress. 
The first German Bible published in the New World 
appeared in 1743, forty years before an English Bible 
was printed in America. The “Public Academy of 
the City of Philadelphia’, now the University of 
Pennsylvania, is the first American school into which 
German was introduced. Gradually the language 
was introduced into the public schools of cities with 
a large German population, and numerous German 
private schools were established in the different parts 
of the country. And after educated Americans had 
become acquainted with German educational methods, 
German literature, and German science, either directly 
by attending German schools of learning, or indirectly 
from France through England, they enthusiastically 
advocated educational reform based upon the German 
models. It is no exaggeration to speak of a gradual 
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“Germanization” of most of the greater American 
colleges. “Although Great Britain is generally re- 
garded as the mother of the United States, Germany 
has, from an intellectual standpoint, become more and 
more the second mother of the American Republic. 
More than any other country, Germany has made the 
universities and colleges of America what they are to- 
day—a powerful force in the development of American 
Civilization” (Andrew D. White). 

B. Tor GerMAN Catuouicsin America. A certain 
proportion of the Palatines who went to England were 
of the Catholic Faith, but they were not allowed to 
proceed to the American colonies, neither was the 
English government willing to permit their prolonged 
residence in England. They were therefore returned 
under government passports to the Palatinate. But 
of those who came later and directly to America, 
undoubtedly, a considerable number were Catholics. 
In 1741 the German Province of the Society of Jesus, 
sent out two priests to minister to the German Catho- 
lics in Pennsylvania. These were Father William 
Wappeler (born 22 January, 1711, in the Diocese of 
Mainz), co-founder of the mission of Conewago, and 
Father Theodore Schneider, a Palatine (born at 
Geinsheim, Diocese of Speyer, 7 April, 1703), who 
took up his residence at Goshenhoppen, in Berks 
race 4 Other German Jesuits came later on, among 
them Fathers James Frambach (died 1795 at Cone- 
wago), Luke Geissler (died at Lancaster, in 1786), 
Lawrence Graessel, who was appointed coadjutor to 
Bishop Carroll, but died in Philadelphia, of yellow 
fever, before consecration, James Pellentz, one of 
Bishop Carroll’s vicars-general (died at Conewago in 
1800), Matthias Sittensperger (changed his name to 
Manners), Ferdinand Steinmayr (Farmer), who, 
according to Bishop Carroll, founded the first Catho- 
lic congregation in New York (died in Philadelphia, 
17 August, 1787, in the odour of sanctity). Father 
Farmer was a member of the famous Philosophical 
Society of Philadelphia, and was made a member of 
the Board of Trustees of the University of Philadelphia, 
when that institution was chartered in 1779. To 
these early missionaries may be added Father John 
Baptist de Ritter, who was a German, though a mem- 
ber of the Belgian Province. He died at Goshen- 
hoppen, 3 February, 1787. Father Schneider was the 
pastor of the parish at Goshenhoppen for twenty- 
three years, ministering to the Catholics there and in 
the region for fifty miles around. Before he died, in 
1764, he had the satisfaction of seeing the Church 
firmly established in Pennsylvania. His companion, 
Father Wappeler, founded the mission of the Sacred 
Heart at Conewago. Of him, Bishop Carroll wrote 
that “he was a man of much learning and unbounded 
zeal”. Having remained about eight yearsin America, 
and converted or reclaimed many to the Faith of 
Christ, he was forced by bad health to return to 
Europe. His successor, Father Pellentz, built the 
church of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, the first in the 
country under that title. It is not probable that 
there was any large, or indeed appreciable, number 
of German Catholics in any other colony at that time, 
with the exception of Louisiana, whose French in- 
habitants shared and honoured their religion, whereas 
most of the English colonies had severe laws against 
the “Papists’”. But gradually all were opened to 
Catholics. 

From a letter by the Rev. Dr. Carroll to the Rev. C. 
Plowden, in 1785, we learn that in that year he visited 
Philadelphia, New York, and the upper countries of 
the Jerseys and Pennsylvania, “where our worth: 
German brethren have formed congregations”. Al- 
though we do not know of any German settlement in 
the Far West during the ‘seventeenth or eighteenth 
centuries, we find during that period German priests 
labouring among the Indian tribes on the coast of the 
Pacific, and in the south-western States. The first 
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German priest on the Pacific coast was the Jesuit 
Father Eusebio Francisco Kino. His real name was 
Eusebius Franz Kuehn. He was a native of Trent, 
and entered the Society of Jesus in Bavaria, where for 
some time he was professor at Ingolstadt. He came 
from Germany in 1680 or 1681, and to Lower Califor- 
nia in 1683. In the following year he was called to 
Sonora, where he laboured until his death, in 1710, 
meanwhile making missionary and exploring trips to 
the Rio Gila in Sonora. Other German Jesuits in 
Lower California from 1719 to 1767, were Joseph 
Baegert, the author of the “Nachrichten von der 
Kalifornischen Halbinsel’’? (Mannheim, 1772), Joh. 
Bischoff, Franz Benno Ducure, Joseph Gasteiger, 
Eberhard Helen, Lambert Hostell, Wenzeslaus Link, 
Karl Neumayr, Georg Retz, Ignatz Tuersch, Franz X. 
Wagner. Arizona saw the indefatigable Father Euse- 
bius Kuehn, towards the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, as far up as the Gila River at its junction 
with the Colorado. In 1731, Philip V, at the sugges- 
tion of Benedict Crespo, Bishop of Durango, ordered 
three central missions to be established in Arizona, at 
the royal expense. To the joy of the bishop, three 
German Jesuit Fathers were sent, Father Ignatius 
Xavier Keller, Father John Baptist Grashoffer, and 
Father Philip Segesser. Of the last two, one soon 
died, and the other was prostrated by sickness, but 
Father Ignatius Keller became the leader of the new 
missions in that district, taking possession of Santa 
Maria Soamea, 20 April, 1732. About the year 1750, 
we find Father Ignatius Pfefferkorn, a native of Mann- 
heim, Germany, at Guevavi; and at the same time, 
Father Sedelmayr, at the instance of the Spanish 
Government, was evangelizing the tribes on the Gila, 
erecting seven or eight churches in the villages of the 
Papagos, among whom Father Bernard Middendorf 
also laboured, and Father Keller was endeavouring to 
reach the Moquis, who were willing to receive mission- 
aries of any kind but Franciscans. Other prominent 
Jesuits from the Fatherland were Fathers Caspar 
Steiger, Heinrich Kiirtzel, and Michael Gerstner. By 
the summary act of the King of Spain, in 1763, every 
church in Arizona was closed and the Christian In- 
dians were deprived of their zealous German priests. 

In 1808, the Diocese of Baltimore, which had, up to 
this time, embraced the entire United States, was 
divided, and the four new sees of Philadelphia, New 
York, Boston, and Bardstown erected. There were, 
at that time, under the jurisdiction of the first Bishop 
of Philadelphia, Holy Trinity, attended by the Rev. 
William Elling and Father Adam Britt, the latter of 
whom issued a new edition of the German catechism; St. 
Joseph’s Orphan Asylum, erected in 1806, was the first 
institution of its kind established by Catholics in the 
United States. The Rev. Louis de Barth attended 
at Lancaster and Conewago. He was the son of 
Joseph de Barth, Count de Walbach, and his wife, 
Maria Louisa de Rohme, and was born at Miinster, 
1 November, 1764. When the See of Philadelphia 
became vacant by the death of Bishop Egan, Father 
de Barth became administrator of the diocese. He 
died 13 October, 1838. The Rey. Paul Erntzen had 
begun, in 1793, his quarter-century pastorship at 
Goshenhoppen. Father Peter Helbron, O. Min. Cap., 
had reared a log chapel in Westmoreland County. 
After years of devoted service, he went to Philadelphia, 
but died at Carlisle on his homeward journey. The 
Rey. Demetrius A. Gallitzin was labouring in the dis- 
trict of which Loretto was the centre, and had come to 
America in 1792, with a learned and pious priest, the 
Rev. F. K. Brosius, who had offered his services to 
Dr. Carroll. He travelled under the name of Schmet, 
a contraction of his mother’s name, but this in America 
soon became Smith, by which he was known for many 
years. He bore letters to Bishop Carroll, and when 
he was introduced to the priests of Saint-Sulpice, was 
delighted with their life and work. His father had 
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marked out a brilliant career for him in the military 
or diplomatic service in Europe, but the peace and 
simplicity which reigned in America contrasted so 
forcibly with the seething maelstrom of European 
revolution that, penetrated with the vanity of worldly 
grandeur, young Gallitzin resolved to renounce all 
schemes of pride and ambition, and to embrace the 
clerical profession for the benefit of the American 
mission, 

In 1808 the Diocese of New York was created, and 
its chief organizer was the learned and able Jesuit 
Father, Anthony Kohlmann, as vicar-general and 
administrator sede vacante. He had come over from 
the old country in 1806, together with two other 
priests of his order. The German Catholics in New 
‘York had gradually increased, so that they organized 
a little congregation by themselves. Their first pas- 
tor seems to have been the Rev. John Raffeiner, 
of whom Archbishop Hughes said: “ Bishops, priests, 
and people have reason to remember Father Raffeiner 
for many yearstocome”, He visited his countrymen 
far and near, always ready to hasten to any point to 
give them the consolations of religion. For a time 
the Germans in New York assembled under his care 
in a disused Baptist place of worship at the corner 
of Delancey and Pitt Streets, and afterwards, when 
the lease expired, in St. Mary’s church; but on 20 
April, 1833, the corner-stone of achurch to be dedicated 
to St. Nicholas, on Second Street, was laid. By the 
sacrifices and exertions of Father Raffeiner the church 
was completed and dedicated on Easter Sunday, 1836. 
Father Raffeiner directed the church for several years 
and became vicar-general for the Germans in the 
diocese. By the year 1836, the German Catholic 
element in the Boston diocese required Bishop Fen- 
wick’s care, the largest body of them being in and 
near Roxbury. Having no priest in his diocese who 
could speak German fluently, Bishop Fenwick applied 
to his fellow-bishop in New York, and at the close of 
May, 1835, the Very Rev. John Raffeiner, apostle of 
his countrymen in the East, arrived. On the last 
day of May, that zealous priest gathered three hun- 
dred in the chapel of St. Aloysius and addressed them 
with so much power and unction, that he spent the 
whole evening in the confessional. Quickened by his 
zeal, they resolved to collect means to support a 
priest, and in August, 1836, they obtained the Rev. 
Father Hoffmann as their pastor, with Father Frey- 
gang as assistant; but, led by designing men, they 
would not co-operate with those sent to minister to 
them. Fathers Hoffmann and Freygang were both 
forced to retire, and an ex-Benedictine, named Smol- 
nikar, became their choice. Ina short time, however, 
the bishop discovered in this priest unmistakable 
signs of insanity and, unable to obtain another clergy- 
man, became himself the chaplain of the German 
congregation. In 1841, stimulated by their bishop, 
they purchased a lot on Suffolk Street, and prepared 
to erect a church, laying the corner-stone on 28 June; 
he had already secured a zealous priest, Rev. F. 
Roloff, for this congregation. The German Catholic 
body in New York City, was now increasing so 
rapidly that soon another church was needed, and in 
June the corner-stone of St. John Baptist’s was laid 
by the Very Rev. Dr. Power, to be dedicated on 13 
September, by the Rt. Rev. Dr. Hughes. 

About 1820 Ohio was already the home of many 
Catholic families of German speech. It was for this 


reason that Bishop Flaget, of Bardstown and Louis-. 


ville, urged that a see should be erected at Cincinnati, 
and for its first bishop recommended the Rev. Deme- 
trius A. Gallitzin, educated in Germany, and familiar 
with the language and ideas of the people; but the 
good priest, learning of the project, peremptorily re- 
fused. In 1829, two zealous German priests began to 
make a list of their Catholic countrymen in the State 
of Ohio. They found them everywhere—at Cincin- 
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nati, Somerset, Lancaster—and by their untiring zeal 
awoke religion in the hearts of many who had for 
years neglected to practise it. One of these itinerant 
riests was the Rev. John Martin Henni, a name to be 
own in time as that of the founder of the first Ger- 
man Catholic paper, first Bishop of Wisconsin, and 
first Archbishop of Milwaukee. In 1832, on the death 
of Bishop Fenwick of Cincinnati, the administration 
of the diocese devolved on the zealous missionary 
priest, Father Edward Reese, who had laboured so 
earnestly among his countrymen in the diocese and 
been instrumental in the establishment of the ‘‘ Leo- 
poldinen-Stiftung”’, an association for aiding missions, 
at Vienna, whose alms have fostered so many missions 
and helped substantially towards developing the 
Catholic school system, particularly in the Diocese of 
Cincinnati, and the dioceses formed from it. Dr. 
Reese was born at Vianenburg, near Hildesheim, in 
1791 and, like Pio Nono, had been a cavalry officer 
before he embraced the priesthood. He was the 
founder of the Athenz#um in Cincinnati, which later 
was transferred to the Jesuits, and changed into the 
present St. Xavier College. Holy Trinity, erected in 
1834, was the first German church west of the Alle- 
ghanies. Its second pastor, the Rev. John M. Henni, 
whom we have already mentioned, displayed untiring 
energy in founding and organizing schools in Cincin- 
nati and was actively interested in the development of 
Catholic educational work throughout the States; he 
also formed the German Catholic Orphan Society of 
St. Aloysius, and an asylum was soon erected. About 
this time, log churches arose at Glandorf, Bethlehem, 
and New Riegel in northern Ohio, sufficient to gather 
the faithful together, and afforded a place for the 
instruction of the young. Meanwhile, the Catholic 
population of the State increased steadily, and the 
churches and institutions were very inadequate. St. 
Mary’s church for the Germans, in Cincinnati, was 
dedicated in July, 1842; another German church was 
erected about the same time, at Zanesville, by Rev. 
H.D. Juncker. As early as 1836, a German congrega- 
tion was organized at Louisville, Kentucky, by the 
Rev. Jos. Stahlschmidt; they soon erected St. Boni- 
face’s church, which was dedicated on the feast of All 
Saints, 1838. This church was attended for a time 
from Indiana and Ohio by the Rev. Jos. Ferneding 
and Rev. John M. Henni. In 1842, on 30 October, 
Bishop Chabrat dedicated St. Mary’s church, Coving- 
ton, Kentucky, a fine brick structure, erected by the 
German Catholics of that city. When, in 1833, the 
Rt. Rev. Frederick Reese became Bishop of Detroit, 
there were labouring in his diocese, among other Ger- 
man priests, the Redemptorist Fathers Saenderl and 
Hatscher. In the following year the German church 
of the Holy Trinity was established. At that time 
Vincennes was erected into a diocese.. Three years 
later, we find a German congregation in Jasper County, 
Illinois. The German Catholics around Quincy, Illi- 
nois, had erected a house for a priest, and as a tem- 
porary chapel till their church was built. Father 
Charles Meyer’s ministrations in the little log church of 
St. Andrew, at Belleville, Ill., was his first step toa 
future bishopric. In 1841 a German Catholic church 
was erected at West Point, Iowa, in the present Dio- 
cese of Dubuque. At Pittsburg the German Catholics 
attended St. Patrick’s until their increasing numbers 
made it expedient for them to form a separate congre- 
gation. They then worshipped in a building previously 
used as a factory. In 1839, at Bishop Kenrick’s sug- 
gestion, a community of Redemptorists then in Ohio, 
came and took charge of this mission, and the factory 
was soon transformed into the church of St. Philo- 
mena, with a Redemptorist convent attached—the 
first house of that congregation in the United States. 
Here, before long, the Rev. John N. Neumann received 
the habit and began his novitiate, to become in time 
Bishop of Philadelphia, and die in the odour of sanc- 
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tity. When, on 3 December, 1843, the first Bishop 
of Pittsburg reached that city, he found in his district 
a Catholic population estimated at forty-five thou- 
sand, 12,000 being of German origin. 

An attempt at Catholic colonization was made about 
this time at St. Mary’s, Elk County, where Messrs. 
Mathias Benziger and J. Eschbach, of Baltimore, pur- 
chased a large tract. Settlers soon gathered from 
Germany, who, from the first, were attended by the 
Redemptorist Fathers, but, though well managed, and 
encouraged by the hearty approval of the bishop, the 
town never attained any considerable size. Impor- 
tant and wide-reaching in its results, not only for the 
Diocese of Pittsburg, but for the Catholic Church in 
the United States, was the arrival at Pittsburg, 30 
September, 1845, of the Benedictine monk, Dom Boni- 
face Wimmer. The Rev. Peter Lemcke, a German 
priest, had been labouring for several years in the 
mission of Pennsylvania. His life had been a strange 
and varied one. Born in Mecklenburg, of Lutheran 
parents, he grew up attached to their sect, trained 
piously by those who still clung to the great doctrines 
of Christianity. Drafted into the army, he fought 
under Bliicher at Waterloo, and afterwards returning 
to his home, resolved to become a Lutheran minister. 
To his astonishment and dismay, he found the profes- 
sors to be men. who, in their classes, ridiculed every 
religious belief which he had been taught to prize. He 
was led to study, and a thorough mastery of the works 
of Luther convinced him that Almighty God never 
could have chosen such a man to work any good in his 
Church. He went to Bavaria, where he began to 
study Catholie doctrines, and was received into the 
Church by Bishop Sailer. Having resolved to become 
a priest, he went through a course of study and was 
ordained. Coming to America in 1834, he was sent, 
in time, as assistant to Father Gallitzin, and laboured 
in the missions of Western Pennsylvania. As early 
as 1835, he appealed, in the Catholic papers of Ger- 
many, to the Benedictines to come to the United 
States. He returned to Europe in 1844, mainly to 
obtain German priests for the missions of the Diocese 
of Pittsburg. At Munich he met Dom Boniface 
Wimmer, a Benedictine monk of the ancient Abbey of 
Metten, in Bavaria, a religious whose thoughts had al- 
ready turned to the American mission. Father Lemcke 
offered him a farm of 400 acres which he owned at 
Carrolltown, Maryland. Correspondence with Bishop 
O’Connor followed. Dom Boniface could not secure 
any priests of his order, but he obtained four students 
and fourteen lay brothers. Their project was liber- 
ally aided by the Ludwig-Verein, the Prince-Bishop of 
Munich, the Bishop of Linz, and others. After con- 
ducting his colony to Carrolltown, Father Wimmer 
paid his respects to Bishop O’Connor. That prelate 
urged him to accept the estate at St. Vincent’s which 
Father Brouwers had left to the Church in the preced- 
ing century, rather than establish his monastery at 
Carrolltown. Visiting St. Vincent’s with the bishop, 
Dom Boniface found there a brick church with a two- 
story brick house which, though built for a pastoral 
residence, had been an academy of Sisters of Mercy. 
He decided in favour of the bishop’s suggestion, and, 
19 October, 1846, the first community of Benedictine 
monks was organized in the schoolhouse at St. Vin- 
cent’s. Father Wimmer took charge of the neighbour- 
ing congregation, and was soon attending several sta- 
tions. His students were gradually ordained, and ina 
few years St. Vincent’s was declared by the Holy See 
an independent priory, and was duly incorporated 10 
May, 1853. Prior Wimmer showed great ability and 
zeal, and from the outset confined his labours as much 
as possible to German congregations. 

Already, before 1850, the Rev. John E. Paulhuber 
and other Jesuit Fathers from Georgetown had been in 
charge of St. Mary’s church at Richmond, Virginia, 
erected for Germans, of whom there were seven or 
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eight hundred in the city. In the Diocese of Wheel- 
ing, erected in 1850, there was a log chapel near the 
German settlement of Kingwood. About that time, 
German settlers were gathering in Preston, Doddridge, 
and Marshall Counties. Soon after, the Rev. F. 
Mosblech began to plan the erection of a church for the 
Germans in Wheeling. When Bishop Hughes, in 
1843, returned from Europe, one of his first epis- 
copal acts was the dedication of the church of the 
Most Holy Redeemer, on Third Street, New York, 
which the Redemptorists had erected for the Ger- 
man Catholics. The Rev. John Raffeiner, the Apostle 
of the Germans, reported the labours among his 
countrymen, in New York State, of Fathers Schnei- 
der at Albany, Schwenninger at Utica, Inama at 
Salina, the Redemptorists and Franciscans of St. 
Peter’s church at Rochester, and announced that 
peace prevailed in the long distracted congregation 
of St. Louis, Buffalo. In New York City, St. Alphon- 
sus, the second church of the Redemptorists for the 
Germans, was erected in 1848. The German Catho- 
olics of Albany, though struggling with difficulties, 
were soon rearing a neat Gothic church on Hamilton 
and Philip Streets. Addressing the Leopold Society, 
in January, 1850, to acknowledge their generous aid, 
Bishop McCloskey estimated the Catholie population 
of his diocese at 70,000, including 10,000 Germans. 
He had sixty-two churches, eleven of them for Ger- 
mans. At about the same time, Bishop Timon, of 
Buffalo, estimated his flock at 40,000 souls, half of 
whom were Germans, attended by five secular priests 
and five Redemptorists. The Diocese of Cincinnati 
received, in 1843, a valuable accession, a colony of 
seven priests of the Congregation of the Most Precious 
Blood (Sanguinists), led by the Rev. Francis de Sales 
Brunner. The difficult mission of Peru was assigned 
to them by the bishop, with the charge of Norwalk and 
scattered stations in the neighbouring counties. The 
labours of the Sanguinist priests were signally blessed, 
and the healthy growth of the Church in that part of 
Ohio must be ascribed mainly to these excellent mis- 
sioners. In December, 1844, Father Brunner estab- 
lished a convent of his congregation at New Riegel, 
another, next year, at Thompson, and, in 1848, one at 
Glandorf. Each of these became the centre of reli- 
gious influence for a large district. Father Brunner 
was born at Mumliswil, Switzerland, 10 January, 
1795, entered the Congregation of the Precious Blood 
in 1838, and, after taking part in the establishment of 
a community in Switzerland, formed the project of a 
mission in America. 

In April, 1845, Bishop Purcell, with a large gather- 
ing of the clergy, societies, ecclesiastics, and pupils of 
the schools, laid the corner-stone of the German 
church of St. John the Baptist, Green Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, to be dedicated on 1 November of the same 
year, by Bishop Henni of Milwaukee, who had done so 
much for the German Catholics of Cincinnati. St. 
Mary’s church, at Detroit, Michigan, was dedicated 
for the Germans, .29 June, 1848. In 1844 Bishop 
Kenrick of St. Louis estimated the Catholic popula- 
tion of Missouri at 50,000, one-third being of Ger- 
man origin. At this time, St. Louis possessed the 
German church of St. Aloysius. The corner-stone 
of St. Joseph’s, another church for the Germans, 
under the care of the Fathers of the Society of 
Jesus, was laid in April, 1844. A letter sent, in 1850, 
by Archbishop Kenrick to the Leopold Association, 
gives the condition of the German Catholics of the 
diocese at this time——Four of the ten churches in 
St. Louis were exclusively German. The Germans 
had their own orphan asylum and an Ursuline con- 
vent, with sisters from Hungary and Bavaria. Three 
German congregations in Scott County were attended 
by a priest at Benton. Two congregations in St. 
Charles County had each a German priest. Those in 
Washington County were attended by two German 
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Fathers of the Society of Jesus; and three other 
fathers attended four congregations in Osage and Cole 
Counties. Jefferson City had a German congregation 
and priest. In Gasconade County, the German Cath- 
olics were erecting a church. The archbishop was 
about to send a German priest to Montgomery County. 
Those at Boonville were visited by priests, but had no 
church, while those in Pettis, with five or six small 
congregations, were regularly attended. 

By the close of the year 1844 the Rt. Rev. William 
Quarter, first Bishop of Chicago, had twenty-three 
priests in his diocese, one at the cathedral (the Rev. 
C. H. Ostlangenberg) to care for the Germans, while 
Quincy had its German congregation and _ priest. 
With a steadily increasing German flock, he appealed, 
and not in vain, to the Leopold Association and made 
plans to give them a church of their own in Chicago, 
as they were estimated at one thousand. Chapels 
were being erected at St. Peter’s and at Teutopolis. 
After Easter, 1850, the Rt. Rev. James Oliver van de 
Velde, the second Bishop of Chicago, dedicated St. 
Joseph’s church, at Grosse Pointe, or New Trier, erected 
by the Rev. Henry Fortmann, and exhorted the Ger- 
man Catholics at Ridgeville to commence building. 
In 1844, the Rev. Ivo Schacht, who had a large dis- 
trict, embracing several counties of the State of Ten- 
nessee, laid the corner-stone of a church at Clarksville. 
The German Catholics in Nashville desired a church of 
their own, and Bishop Miles appealed in their behalf to 
the Leopold Association. 

When, in 1846, Bishop Loras of Dubuque, visited 
New Vienna, he found there 250 Germans, all Catho- 
lics. There were at that time more or less Germans 
everywhere in that diocese, and almost all farmers. 
On 19 April, 1846, Bishop Henni, of Milwaukee, laid 
the corner-stone of St. Mary’s German church in that 
city. Before the Mexican War had begun, German 
settlements were established at Couhi, New Brauns- 
fels, and Fredericksburg, Texas. About the year 
1849 the Rev. Gregory Menzel was labouring among 
his countrymen at the two last-named places, as well 
as at Bastrop and Austin, urging Catholics, for the 
sake of the future of their families, to gather near each 
other so as to enjoy the benefits of church and school. 
Bishop Odin of Galveston, in 1851, visited Europe 
and, before the end of the following year, had the con- 
solation of bringing with him four Franciscans from 
Bavaria to take care of his increasing German flock. 

In the Diocese of Pittsburg the community of 
Benedictines had grown and prospered. New lands 
were acquired, and suitable buildings for various 
purposes were erected. In 1855, Prior Wimmer vis- 
ited Rome, and Pope Pius IX, on 24 August, made 
St. Vincent’s an exempt abbey, and on 17 September 
appointed the Rt. Rev. Boniface Wimmer mitred 
abbet fora term of three years. St. Vincent’s College, 
opened in 1849, had thriven with the growth of the 
community and soon had a large number of students. 
The course was thorough, and pupils had special 
advantages for acquiring a practical knowledge of 
German. The Redemptorists were labouring earnestly 
in Pittsburg, under Father Seelos and others. In 
1851 they laid the foundation of St. Joseph’s German 
Orphan Asylum. When, in 1853, the See of Erie was 
erected, the German Catholics had a little church in 
that city. Williamsburg, New York, had a German 
church of the Holy Tani many years before the 
Diocese of Brooklyn, to which it now belongs, was 
erected. In Brooklyn, St. Boniface’s, purchased 
from the Episcopalians, was dedicated for the use of 
the Germans in 1854, as were Holy Trinity and St. 
Malachy’s in East New York. From the year 1849, 
the German Catholics at Elizabeth, Diocese of Newark, 
were visited by the Redemptorist Fathers till the 
Rev. Augustine Dantner, O. 8. F., became their resi- 
dent priest in 1852. Bishop Bayley endeavoured to 
secure the Benedictine Fathers for St. Mary’s German 
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Church, Newark, and in 1856 the Rt. Rev. Abbot 
Wimmer sent Father Valentine Felder, O. 8S. B., to 
that city. Two years later, St. Michael’s German 
church was dedicated. In 1853 the Abbot of Einsied- 
eln, at the request of the Bishop of Vincennes, sent a 
colony of Benedictine monks to Indiana. They 
settled in Spencer County, where they founded the 
Abbey of St. Meinrad. At that time, the Very Rev. 
Jos. Kundeck had been for twenty years vicar- 
general of the diocese, in which he laboured most 
zealously. In 1857 the sovereign pontiff established 
the Diocese of Fort Wayne, selecting for its first 
bishop, the Rev. John Henry Luers, born near Miin- 
ster, Westphalia, 29 September, 1819. He soon dedi- 
cated St. Mary’s German church, the pastor of which 
was the Rev. Joseph Wentz. Inthe summer of 1858 the 
Franciscan Fathers of the Province of the Holy Cross 
founded a residence at Teutopolis, Effingham County, 
Illinois, under the Very Rev. Damian Hennewig. 
The corner-stone of the college was laid in 1861, and 
the institution opened in the next year. A similar 
institution arose at Quincy. The German Catholic 
church at Alton was, in June, 1860, destroyed by a 
tornado, but the congregation courageously set to 
work to replace it by a more substantial edifice. In 
1856, the Salesianum, the famous seminary of Mil- 
waukee, was opened, with the Very Rev. Michael 
Heiss as rector and the Rev. Dr. Joseph Salzmann as 
leading professor. The church of the seminary was 
consecrated in 1861. -The fine church of St. Joseph was 
erected at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, in 1856, by Rev. C. 
Holzhauer. A community of the Capuchin Order, des- 
tined to spread to many parts of the United States and 
to distinguish itself by successful mission work, arose 
in the diocese. Two secular priests, Fathers Haas and 
Frey, conceived the idea of establishing a Capuchin 
house. After some correspondence, a father of the 
order came from Europe and opened a novitiate, 
receiving the two priests as novices in 1857. After 
their profession postulants came, the community grew, 
and God blessed their labours wonderfully. The 
first German priest on record in Upper California, 
was the Rey. Florian Schweninger, who first appears 
at Shasta, in 1854. He must have arrived in 1853. 
In 1856 the Rev. Sebastian Wolf had charge of a 
station at Placerville, California. He was later (1858- 
59) stationed at St. Patrick’s church as assistant, but 
preached the German sermon at St. Mary’s cathedral, 
at the nine-o’clock Mass on Sundays. He began to 
erect a church for the Germans early in 1860, and 
since then St. Boniface’s congregation has formed an 
independent parish. He remained pastor until the 
archbishop called from St. Louis some Franciscans, 
who took charge and, in 1893, founded another Ger- 
man parish, St. Anthony’s, in the southern part of the 
city. In the lower part of the State, the Diocese of 
Monterey, the first German name found in the parish 
records of San Diego is that of the Rev. J. Christ. 
Holbein, missionary Apostolic, who was in charge of 
both the former Indian mission and the city of San 
Diego, from July, 1849, to February, 1850. A Ger- 
man settlement for the first time appears in the 
Catholic Directory as an out-mission of Santa Anna in 
1867, but it had no German priests until years after. 
It is St. Boniface’s. The first German parish of Los 
Angeles, St. Joseph’s, was organized in 1888; the first 
German church in Sacramento in 1894. German 
Jesuits went to work in what is now Oregon and 
Washington, with others of their order, in the early 
forties, and since then German parishes have arisen. 
No German priests or settlers of account reached New 
Mexico until within the last fifteen or twenty years. 

Gradually German Catholics were to be found in 
nearly every part of the United States, especially in 
New York, Ohio, Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, 
everywhere establishing flourishing congregations 
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with schools and churches. The number of German 
Catholics in the United States can only be given 
approximately. Over one-third of the Germans from 
the German Empire, as well as the majority of the 
Germans from Austria, are Catholics; accordingly, 
almost one-half of the Germans in this country 
should be Catholics. Making liberal allowance for 
the leakage, we may safely say that at least one- 
fourth, i. e. over three millions, are Catholics. This 
is a conservative estimate. The leakage is consider- 
able among Catholics of all nationalities. For the 
defection of Germans in particular, the following 
reasons must be assigned. Where Germans settled 
in small numbers, frequently there were no priests of 
their own tongue. Left to themselves, they were in a 
condition of religious isolation; they gradually neg- 
lected religious practices and finally lost their faith. 
Although this applies to all immigrants who do not 
speak English, it proved specially disastrous in the 
case of the Germans. As over one-half of the German 
settlers were Protestant, and frequently had churches 
and various church organizations, there was a non- 
Catholic atmosphere around them; mixed marriages, 
pee in such places, frequently resulted in 
losses to the Catholic Church. Great as the contri- 
butions of the immigrants of ’48 were to the intellec- 
tual advancement of the United States, it cannot be 
denied that, on the whole, their influence was not 
favourable from a religious viewpoint. The same 
must be said of certain German organizations, as the 
turnvereins, which frequently manifested an anti- 
Catholic, and even anti-religious, spirit. Nor can it 
be denied that Socialistic principles were largely 
spread by German immigrants and German publica- 
tions. Small wonder that hundreds of thousands of 
Germans have been lost to the Catholic Church. 

German Churches and Religious Communities —No 
attempt is made to give exact statistics of German 
Catholic churches and parishes, because such are not 
available at the present time. A general idea, how- 
ever, can be formed from the fact, that among the 
15,655 priests in the Catholic Directory for the United 
States, about one third bear German names. Among 
the more distinguished German prelates, mention 
should be made of John Martin Henni, first Bishop, 
and later Archbishop, of Milwaukee; Michael Heiss, 
Archbishop of Milwaukee; Seb. Gebhard Messmer, 
Bishop of Green Bay, now Archbishop of Milwaukee; 
Winand 8. Wigger, third Bishop of Newark, a wise 
ruler, a devout priest, and notable for his practical 
work as head of the St. Raphael Society for the pro- 
tection of immigrants; and most particularly of the 
saintly Bishop Neumann of Philadelphia, whose 
beatification is the earnest hope of all American 
Catholics. 

Of the great number of European orders and con- 
gregations of men and women labouring in the United 
States for man’s spiritual or physical welfare, the 
following are of German origin and even now (1909) 
are recruited chiefly from Germans or their descen- 
dants:— 

Religious Orders of Men. (1) Benedictines,—(a) 
American Cassinese Congregation, founded in 1846, 
by the Rev. Boniface Wimmer, O.8.B.—At the 
present time there belong to this congregation the 
following independent abbeys: St. Vincent’s Arch- 
Abbey, Beatty, Pennsylvania, with 126 fathers, 5 
deacons, 23 clerics, 64 lay brothers, and 4 novices; 
St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota, with 94 
fathers, 11 clerics, 26 lay brothers, 9 novices; St. 
Benedict’s Abbey, Atchison, Kansas, with 51 fathers, 
6 clerics, 18 brothers; St. Mary’s Abbey, Newark, New 
Jersey, with 40 fathers, 7 clerics, 14 lay brothers; 
Maryhelp Abbey, Belmont, North Carolina, the Rt. 
Rev. Leo Haid, D.D., O0.8.B., abbot-bishop, 31 fathers, 
1 deacon, 4 clerics, 36 lay brothers, 4 novices; St. Ber- 
nard’s Abbey, Cullman Co., Alabama, with 38 fathers, 
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1 deacon, 3 subdeacons, 12 clerics, 16 lay brothers, 6 
postulants; St. Procopius’s Abbey, Chicago, Illinois, 
with 14 fathers, 6 clerics, 20 lay brothers, 6 novices; 
St. Leo’s Abbey, St. Leo, Florida, with 12 fathers, 16 
lay brothers, 3 novices. (b) Swiss American Congre- 
gation, founded by Pope Pius IX, 1871, and Pope 
Leo XIII, 1881.—To this congregation belong the 
following abbeys: St. Meinrad’s Abbey, St. Meinrad, 
Indiana, founded in 1854 by two Benedictine Fathers 
from Hinsiedeln, Switzerland; an abbey since 1871, 
50 fathers, 6 clerics, 42 lay brothers, 7 novices; Con- 
ception Abbey, Conception, Missouri, founded in 1873 
by Fathers Frown Conrad and Adelhelm Odermatt 
from the Benedictine Abbey, Engelberg, Switzerland; 
an abbey since 1881, 42 fathers, 7 clerics, 26 lay 
brothers, 4 novices; New Subiaco Abbey, Spielerville, 
Arkansas, with 30 fathers, 5 clerics, 23 lay brothers, 
5 novices; St. Joseph’s Abbey, Gessen, Louisiana, 
with 19 fathers, 4 clerics, 8 lay brothers, 3 novices; 
St. Mary’s Abbey, Richardton, North Dakota, with 
21 fathers, 8 clerics, 12 lay brothers, 11 novices; St. 
Benedict’s Abbey, Mt. Angel, Oregon, with 18 fathers, 
7 clerics, 28 lay brothers, 2 novices.—With these 
abbeys are connected 17 colleges and numerous 
parishes, stations, and missions. (2) Capuchins.— 
There are two provinces: (a) St. Joseph’s, extending 
over the States of New York, New Jersey, Michigan, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Dakota, and the Dio- 
ceses of Chicago and Fort Wayne; (b) St. Augustine’s, 
comprising the States of Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Maryland, Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, and Illinois (the 
Dioceses of Chicago and Fort Wayne excepted).— 
(a) St. Joseph’s Province, founded in 1857 by two 
secular priests, Fathers Gregory Haas and John 
Anthony Frey, numbers 67 fathers, 19 professed 
clerics, 43 professed brothers, 2 novices, and 10 Bro- 
thérs of the Third Order; (b) St. Augustine’s Province, 
founded in 1874, by the Capuchin Fathers Hyacinth 
Epp and Matthias Hay, with 64 fathers, 18 professed 
clerics, 37 professed lay brothers, 5 novices, 2 Brothers 
of the Third Order. (3) Franciscans.—The three 
provinces, of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, of St. John the 
Baptist, of the Most Holy Name, number 431 fathers, 
148 clerics, 233 lay brothers, 36 Tertiary Brothers, and 
10: novices. (4) Jesuits —About 200 Jesuits from 
the Fatherland are labouring in the United States. 
Besides, there are several hundred Jesuits of German 
descent who were born in this country. For nearly 
forty years there was a distinct German division called 
the Buffalo mission of the German Province, with col- 
leges at Buffalo, New York; Cleveland and Toledo, 
Ohio ;Prairie duChien, Wisconsin ; two Indian missions 
in South Dakota, and other houses. In 1907, the 
mission numbered about 300 members; in that year 
the mission was separated from the mother-province, 
and the houses and members joined to different 
American provinces. (5) Redemptorists.—Although 
now many other nationalities are represented in the 
Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer, it still 
numbers a great many Germans among its members. 
The two provinces of Baltimore and St. Louis are 
composed of 325 fathers, 95 professed students, 22 
choir novices, 121 professed lay brothers, 48 novice 
lay brothers and postulants. (6) Fathers of the 
Precious Blood.—This congregation, founded at Rome 
in 1814 is divided into four provinces, three European 
and one American. The American province was 
organized in 1844 by the Rev. Francis S. Brunner, and 
most of its members are Germans, either by birth or 
by descent. The congregation is represented in the 
Dioceses of Cincinnati, Fort Wayne, Cleveland, 
Kansas City, St. Joseph, St. Paul, Chicago, and San 
Antonio.—100 fathers, 6 cleries, 82 lay brothers, and 
32 novices. (7) Alexian Brothers.—They conduct 
hospitals and asylums, in the Archdioceses of Chicago 
and St. Louis, the Dioceses of Green Bay and Newark. 
—99 professed brothers, 5 novices, 6 postulants. 
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(There are also numerous Germans among the Pas- 
sionists, Dominicans, Lazarists and the Fathers of the 
Holy Cross.) 

Religious Orders of Women. (1) Sisters of St. 
Benedict.—In 1852 the first colony of Benedictine 
Sisters came to the United States from Eichstiitt, 
Bavaria, and settled in St. Mary’s, Elk County, in the 
Diocese of Erie, Pennsylvania. At present they have 
also houses in many other dioceses. They number 
about 2000 sisters, 135 novices, and 115 postulants. 
(2) Sisters of Christian Charity.—They were estab- 
lished in 1874 by sisters from Paderborn, Germany. 
The sisters conduct establishments in 17 dioceses; they 
number about 731, including novices and postulants. 
The mother-house for the United States is at Wilkes- 
barre, Pennsylvania. (3) Sisters of the Third Order 
of St. Francis.—(a) Mother-house at Peoria, Illinois, 
founded in 1876, by sisters from the house of Beth- 
lehem, Herford, Westphalia, Germany. 151 sisters, 
32 novices, 28 postulants. (b) Mother-house at Glen 
Riddle, Pennsylvania. 804 professed sisters, 54 nov- 
ices, 8 postulants. (¢c) Mother-house at 337 Pine 
Street, Buffalo, New York. 256 sisters, 30 novices, 
14 postulants. (d) Mother-house at Syracuse, New 
York; Millvale, Pennsylvania, and at Mt. Loretto, 
Staten Island, New York. All these houses are Ger- 
man foundations, though now many sisters of other 
nationalities belong to them. (4) Sisters of the Third 
Order Regular of St. Francis.—There are about 500 
sisters, 48 novices, and 7 postulants, with mother- 
house at Oldenburg, Indiana, They were founded 
in the year 1851, by Mother M. Theresa of Vienna, 
Austria. (5) Sisters of St. Francis——Their mother- 
house at 749 Washington Street, Buffalo, New York, 
was founded in 1874, by sisters from Nonnenwerth 
near Rolandseck, Rhenish Prussia. There are 268 
sisters. (6) Franciscan Sisters—Founded in 1872, by 
sisters from Salzkotten, Germany. Mother-house for 
the United States, at St. Louis, Missouri. There are 
192 sisters. (7) School Sisters of St. Francis.—Their 
mother-house and novitiate are at Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. There are 668 professed sisters, 110 novices, 
54 postulants. (8) Franciscan Sisters of the Per- 
petual Adoration.—Founded in 1853, by Most Rev. 
M. Heiss, D.D. There are 364 professed sisters, 45 
novices, and 42 postulants. Mother-house at St- 
Rose Convent, La Crosse, Wisconsin. (9) Hospital 
Sisters of St. Francis.—Founded in 1875, by sisters 
from Minster, Westphalia, Germany. Sisters 299, 
novices 24, postulants 6. Provincial House at St. 
John’s Hospital, Springfield, Illinois. (10) Poor Sis- 
ters of St. Francis of the Perpetual Adoration.—Pro- 
vincial house at St. Francis Convent, Lafayette, 
Indiana. Founded by Sisters from Olpe, Westphalia, 
Germany. Professed sisters 573, novices 65, postu- 
lants 24. (11) Sisters of the Poor of St. Francis.— 
Founded by sisters from Aachen, Germany. They 
conduct hospitals in eight dioceses, and number about 
530. (12) The Poor Handmaids of Jesus Christ.—The 
American Province of this sisterhood was established 
in August, 1868, at Fort Wayne, Indiana. The mo- 
ther-house and novitiate are still united with the 
general mother-house at Dernbach, Germany. They 
number 423 professed sisters, 32 novices, 19 postu- 
lants. (13) School Sisters of Notre Dame. General 
mother-house, Munich, Bavaria. Principal mother- 
house in America, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. First con- 
vent established at Baltimore, 1847. The sisters 
form the largest teaching Congregation in the United 
States and conduct schools in nearly all the dioceses. 
Number of sisters and novices 3368, besides 238 can- 
didates, with 99,009 pupils. (14) Sisters of the Most 
Precious Blood.—(a) Mother-house at Maria Stein, 
Ohio, established in 1834, by sisters from Switzerland. 
(b) Mother-house at Ruma, Illinois; established in 
1868, at Piopolis, Illinois, by sisters from Gurtweil, 
Baden, Germany; transferred to Ruma, in 1876. (c) 
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Mother-house at O’Fallon, Missouri. About 1000 
sisters belong to this congregation. (15) Sisters of 
Divine Providence. Mother-house at Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania, and Brightside, Holyoke, Massachu- 
setts. The Pittsburg mother-house was established 
in 1876, by sisters from Mainz, Germany. There are 
now about 400 sisters in all. 

Besides all these, there are several smaller German 
religious congregations in the United States. In other 
congregations also, not of German foundation, there 
are now many German sisters. There must be, 
therefore, upwards of twelve thousand sisters of Ger- 
man origin in this country. 

Parochial Schools—From the very beginning, of 
their settling in this country the German Catholies had 
at heart the establishing of parochial schools. Inter- 
esting details are given concerning the schools at 
Goshenhoppen and Conewago. The school at Gos- 
henhoppen was begun by Father Schneider, 8.J. (who 
had previously served as Rector Magnificus, or elec- 
tive head, of Heidelberg University), soon after his 
arrival, in 1741. It was under his charge for twenty 
years, and under Father Ritter’s during the twenty- 
three succeeding years. It was attended by the chil- 
dren of the whole neighbourhood, Protestant as well 
as Catholic, it being the only one in the place. About 
the time of the close of the French and Indian War, 
the school, for the first time, engaged the services of a 
lay teacher. Contrary to the custom which prevailed 
in the Colonies generally, the schoolmaster was looked 
upon as a person of distinction in the little world of 
Goshenhoppen. Three schoolmasters are mentioned 
in the parish registers between 1763 and 1796: Henry 
Fredder, Breitenbach, and John Lawrence Guberna- 
tor. The last-named was no doubt the most distin- 
guished of the three. Born at Oppenheim, Germany, 
in 1735, he served as an officer in the army of the Al- 
lies in the Seven Years’ War, and came to America 
during the Revolutionary War. Highly educated, 
and a devoted teacher, he rendered eminent services 
to the cause of Catholic education in Pennsylvania, 
during a period of twenty-five years. When, about 
1787, the school near Conewago was so far developed 
as to be able to support a lay teacher, the services of 
this famous schoolmaster were obtained. 

These schools, along with the other schools estab- 
lished and conducted by the Jesuits, have greatly 
influenced the development of the Catholic parochial 
school system in the United States. This early zeal 
for founding parochial schools is typical of the activity 
of the Germans during all succeeding periods. Where- 
ever they settled in sufficient numbers the schoolhouse 
soon rose by the side of the parish church, and until 
the present day they have never ceased to be staunch 
and unflinching advocates of the parochial school 
system. 

Societies.—The natural inclination and aptitude of 
the Germans for organizations issued in the formation 
of numerous social and religious associations. Be- 
sides parochial and local societies there is one organi- 
zation which exerted a far-reaching influence, namely, 
the Central-Verein. The wonderful organization of 
the Centre Party in the Fatherland and the admirable 
unity shown by the German Catholics during the 
Kulturkampj, naturally stimulated the German Catho- 
lics in the United States to unite their efforts in vast 
organizations. “‘Germany is the land of fearless 
Catholicity, where Catholics have made themselves 
respected. .... There is a vigor in German Catho- 
licity, both political and doctrinal, that should excite 
our admiration, and be for us a splendid example for 
imitation. Who can reflect upon the work of the 
Centre Party, from Mallinckrodt and Windthorst to 
the late lamented Lieber, without a feeling of pride 
and satisfaction?’”? (Father John Conway, si 
There is no doubt that the Central-Verein would 
never have become what it now is without the noble 
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example of Catholic Germany. Founded in 1855, the 
Central-Verein had for its object, above all, the mate- 
rial aid of its members. But gradually, it broadened 
its programme, and it became one of the objects of the 
organization ‘‘to stand for Catholic interests in the 
spirit of the Catholic Church’’. It has been said, and 
justly, that perhaps no other Catholic organization in 
the United States can point to a greater number of 
ee results, tending to promote the welfare of our 
ellow-men, than the Central-Verein. It has been a 
firm support of our youthful and flourishing Church, 
and has nobly contributed towards its gratifying 
development. For decades it has unflinchingly la- 
boured in the interest of the parochial school and for 
the preservation of the German language. Chiefly 
under its influence were founded the Teachers’ Semi- 
nary, at St. Francis, and the Leo House, an institution 
in New York City for Catholic immigrants by which 
thousands have been rescued from bodily and spirit- 
ual perdition. The German American Katholikentage 
likewise owed their origin to the activity of the men of 
the Central-Verein, after the model of the famous an- 
nual assemblies of the German Catholics, in the 
Fatherland. The influence of this splendid organiza- 
tion on the formation of the Federation of Catholic 
Societies cannot be overrated.—‘‘ The young organiza- 
tion breathes the spirit which animated the Central- 
Verein during the past fifty years; the programme of the 
Federation, in its essential parts, is identical with that 
of the Central-Verein, so that the former helps to 
further and complete what the vigorous and valiant 
Germans began.’’—Together with Bishop McFaul of 
Trenton, the German Archbishop Messmer, of Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, is the prime mover and leading spirit 
of the Federation. 

The Press.—More than twenty-five weekly papers 
are published in the United States for the benefit of 
German Catholics, besides a goodly number of 
monthly periodicals. The first German Catholic 
paper, “‘Der Wahrheitsfreund’’, was established in 
1837, by the Rev. John M. Henni. After an existence 
of almost seventy years it ceased to appear in 1907. 
Another weekly which no longer exists, but which for 
many years rendered essential service to religion, was 
the ‘‘ Katholische Kirchenzeitung’’. Maximilian Oer- 
tel, the founder of this weekly, was born at Ansbach, 
Bavaria, in 1811, and arrived in this country in the 
beginning of the year 1839, highly commended by the 
heads of his denomination, to attend Lutheran immi- 
grants in the United States. On 15 March of the fol- 
lowing year he was received into the Catholic Church, 
to which he remained true and faithful throughout the 
rest of his life, doing excellent service to the Catholic 
cause as one of the most brilliant editors the Germans 
ever produced in this country. The ‘Ohio Waisen- 
freund’’, founded in 1873, and edited by the indefati- 
gable Rey. Jos. Jessing, later Monsignore, has a larger 
circulation than any other Catholic weekly in the 
country. It has been doing a great amount of good 
these thirty-five years, the finest monument of its 
missionary spirit being the ‘‘ Josephinum”’, a seminary 
for the education of candidates for the priesthood. 
Whereas an English Catholic daily for many years has 
been a desideratum not yet realized, the German 
Catholics have two daily papers: ‘Amerika’ (St. 
Louis), from 1878-1902 under the editorship of the 
famous Dr. Edward Preuss, and the “‘ Buffalo Volks- 
freund”’ (Buffalo, New York). In connexion with these 
periodical publications, may be mentioned the ‘‘ Pas- 
toral-Blatt’’, for a number of years edited by the Rev. 
W. Farber, of St. Louis, which existed long before the 
able English ‘Ecclesiastical Review’? was founded 
and edited by Dr. Herman J. Heuser. 

It is surely deserving of notice that among Catholic 
publishers in this country the German names of Ben- 
ziger, Herder, and Pustet stand in the front rank. 
Nor should it be overlooked, that the translations of 
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German religious works—as Deharbe’s Catechism, 
Wilmer’s “‘Hand-book of the Christian Religion”’, 
Schuster’s Bible History, the works of Knecht, Alzog, 
Briick, Spirago, Schanz, Hettinger, ete.—have been 
largely used, and are still being used, for the religious 
instruction of American Catholics. The words of 
Father John A. Conway, 8.J. (in the preface to Fr. von 
Hammerstein’s work, ‘‘ Edgar, or from Atheism to the 
Full Truth’’) may well be quoted in this connexion: 
““Who can read the works that teem from the German 
Catholic press without feeling that the defence of 
Catholic truth is in brave and fearless hands? It is in 
Germany that the fiercest onslaughts are made upon 
revealed truth by rationalists, materialists, panthe- 
ists, Kantians, Hegelians, evolutionists, ete. But itis 
from Germany, too, that we get our best defence and 
our ablest expositions of Catholic doctrines.” Thus 
we see that, although the efforts of the German Cath- 
olies, naturally, are concerned in the first place, with 
the religious affairs of their own people, still their ac- 
tivity has produced beneficial results for the Catholic 


body in general. 

For Germans in General.—Cosp, The Story of the Palatines 
(New York, 1879); Viereck, German Instruction in American 
Schools (Washington, 1902); McMasrpr, A History of the Peo- 
ple of the United States (New York, 1883-1900); LouER, Ge- 
schichte und Zustinde der Deutschen in Amerika (Gottingen, 
1855); Sr1pENsTICKER, Die erste Deutsche Einwanderung in 
Amerika und die Griindung von Germantown im Jahre, 1683 
(Philadelphia, 1883); K6rner, Das Deutsche Element in den 
Vereinigten Staaten, 1818-1848 (New York, 1884); Kapp, Die 
Deutschen im Staate New York wihrend des achtzehnten Jahrhun- 
derts (New York, 1884); JaNnNet-Kaimprn, Die Vereinigten 
Staaten Nordamerikas in der Gegenwart (Freiburg im Br., 1893); 
Kwnortz, Das Deutschtum in den Vereinigten Staaten (Hamburg, 
1897); GorsEeL, Das Deutschtum in den Vereinigten Staaten von 
Nordamerika (Munich, 1904). 

The German Catholics in America.—Suwa, History of the 
Catholic Church in the United States (New York, 1886-1892); 
Burns, The Catholic School System in the United States (New 
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Germanus I, Sarnt, Patriarch of Constantinople 
(715-30), b. at Constantinople towards the end of the 
reign of Emperor Heraclius (610-41); d. there 733 or 
740. The son of Justinianus, a patrician, Germanus 
dedicated himself to the service of the Church and 
became a cleric at the cathedral of the metropolis. 
Some time after the death of his father, who had filled 
various high official positions, at the hands of the 
nephew of Heraclius, Germanus was consecrated 
Bishop of Cyzicus, but the exact year of his elevation 
is not known. According to Theophanes and Nice- 
phorus, he was present in this capacity at the Synod 
of Constantinople held in 712 at the instance of the 
new emperor, Philippicus, who favoured Monothelit- 
ism. The object of the council was to re-establish 
Monothelitism and to condemn the Acts of the Sixth 
General Council of 681. Even Germanus is said to 
have bowed to the imperial will, with the majority of 
the Greek bishops (Mansi, Cone, Coll., XII, 192-96). 
However, immediately after the dethronement of 
Emperor Philippicus (713) his successor, Anastasius 
II, restored orthodoxy, and Monothelitism was now 
definitively banished from the Byzantine Empire. If 
Germanus really yielded for a short time to the false 
teachings of the Monothelites, he now once more ac- 
knowledged the orthodox definition of the two wills in 
Christ. John, Patriarch of Constantinople, appointed 
by Philippicus to sueceed the deposed Cyrus, sent to 
Pope Constantine a letter of submission and accepted 
the true doctrine of the Church promulgated at the 
Council of 681, whereupon he was recognized by the 

ope as Patriarch of Constantinople. On his death 
ermanus was raised to the patriarchal see (715), which 
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he held until 730. nari (715 or 716) he con- 
vened at Constantinople a synod of Greek bishops, who 
acknowledged and pipe ey anew the doctrine of 
the two wills and the two operations in Christ, and 

laced under anathema Sergius, Cyrus, and the other 
eaders of Monothelism (q.v.). Germanus entered 
into communication with the Armenian Monophy- 
sites, with a view to restoring them to unity with the 
Church, but without success. Soon after his elevation 
to the patriarchal dignity the Iconoclastic storm burst 
forth in the Byzantine Church, Leo III the Isaurian, 
who was opposed to the veneration of images having 
just acceded to the imperial throne (716). Bishop 
Constantine of Nacoleia in Phrygia, who like some 
other bishops of the empire condemned the veneration 
of the pictures and images of Christ and the saints, 
went to Constantinople, and entered into a discussion 
with Germanus on the subject. The Ngee repre- 
sented the traditional use of the Church, and sought to 
convince Constantine of the propriety of reverencing 
images. Apparently he was converted to the teach- 
ing of the patriarch, but he did not deliver the letter 
entrusted to him by Germanus for the Metropolitan of 
Synnada, for which he was excommunicated. At the 
same time the learned patriarch wrote to Bishop 
Thomas of Claudiopolis, another Iconoclast, and de- 
veloped in detail the sound principles underlying the 
reverencing of images, as against the recent innova- 
tions. Emperor Leo III, however, did not recede 
from his position, and everywhere encouraged the 
iconoclasts. In a voleanic eruption between the 
islands of Thera and Therasiashe saw a Divine judg- 
ment for the idolatry of image-worship, and in an 
edict (726) explained that Christian images had taken 
the place of idols, and the venerators of images were 
idolaters, since, according to the law of God (Ex., xx, 
4), no product of the hand of man may be adored. 
Immediately afterwards, the first Iconoclastie disturb- 
ances broke out in Constantinople. The Patriarch 
Germanus vigorously opposed the emperor, and 
sought to convert him to a truer view of things, 
whereupon Leo attempted to depose him. Germanus 
turned to Pope Gregory II (729), who in a lengthy 
epistle praised his zeal and steadfastness. The em- 
peror in 730 summoned the council before which Ger- 
manus was cited to subscribe to an imperial decree 
prohibiting images. He resolutely refused, and was 
thereupon compelled to resign his patriarchal office, 
being succeeded by the pliant Anastasius. Germanus 
withdrew to the home of his family, where he died 
some years later at an advanced age. The (icumeni- 
cal Council of Nica (787) bestowed high praise on 
Germanus, who is venerated as a saint in both the 
Greek and the Latin Church. His feast is celebrated 
on 12 May. Several writings of Germanus have been 
preserved (Migne, P. G., XCVIII, 39-454), viz., 
“Narratio de sanctis synodis’’, a dialogue “De vite 
termino’’, a letter to the Armenians, and three letters 
on the reverencing of images, as well as nine discourses 
in the extravagant rhetorical style of the later Byzan- 
tines. Of doubtful authenticity is the “Historia ec- 
clesiastica et mystica’’, also attributed to him (Migne, 
loc. cit., 383-454). 
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Germany —From their first appearance in the his- 
tory of the world the Germans represented the prin- 
ciple of unchecked individualism, as opposed to the 
Roman principle of an all-embracing authority. Ger- 
man history in the Middle Ages was strongly influ- 
enced by two opposing principles: universalism and 
individualism. After Arminius had fought for German 
freedom in the Teutoburg Forest the idea that the 
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race was entitled to be independent gradually became 
a powerful factor in its historical development. This 
conception first took form when the Germanic states 
grew out of the Roman Empire. Even Theodoric the 
Great thought of uniting the discordant barbarian 
countries with the aid of the leges gentium into a great 
confederation of the Mediterranean. Although in 
these Mediterranean countries the Roman principle 
finally prevailed, being that of a more advanced civili- 
zation, still the individualistic forces which contrib- 
buted to found these states were not wasted. By 
them the world-embracing empire of Rome was over- 
thrown and the way prepared for thenational principle. 
Tt was not until after the fall of the Western Empire 
that a great Frankish kingdom became possible and 
the Franks, no longer held in check by the Roman 
Empire, were able to draw together the tribes of the 
old Teutonic stock and to lay the foundation of a 
Germanempire. Before this the Germanic tribes had 
been continually at variance; no tie bound them to- 
gether; even the common language failed to produce 
unity. On the other hand, the so-called Lautver- 
schiebung, or shifting of the consonants, in German, 
separated the North and South Germans. Nor was 
German mythology a source of union, for the tribal 
centres of worship rather increased the already existing 
particularism. The Germans had not even a common 
name. Since the eighth century most probably the 
designations Franks and Frankish extended beyond 
the boundaries of the Frankish tribe. It was not, 
however, until the ninth century that the expression 
theodisk (later German Deutsch), signifying ‘“ popu- 
lar”, or “belonging to pore’ ’, made its appearance, 
and a great stretch of time divided this beginning 
from the use of the word as a name of the nation. 

The work of uniting Germany was not begun by a 
tribe living in the interior but by one on the outskirts 
of the country. The people called Franks suddenly 
appear in history in the third century. They repre- 
sented no single tribe, but consisted of a combination 
of Low and High German tribes. Under the leader- 
ship of Clovis (Chlodwig) the Franks overthrew the 
remains of the Roman power in Gaul and built up the 
Frankish State on a Germano-Romanie foundation. 
The German tribes were conquered one after another 
and colonized in the Roman manner. Large extents 
of territory were marked out as belonging to the king, 
and on these military colonies were founded. The 
commanders of these military colonies gradually be- 
came administrative functionaries, and the colonies 
themselves grew into peaceful agricultural village com- 
munities. For a long time political expressions, such 
as Hundreds, recalled the original military character of 
the people. From that time the Frankish ruler became 
the German overlord, but the centrifugal tendency of 
the Germanic tribes reacted against this sovereignty 
as soon as the Merovingian Dynasty began slowly to 
decline, owing to internal feuds. In each of the tribes 
after this the duke rose to supremacy over his fellow 
tribesmen. From the seventh century the tribal duke 
became an almost independent sovereign. These 
ducal states originated in the supreme command of 
large bodies of troops, and then in the administration 
of fe territories by dukes. At the same time the 
disintegration was aided by the bad administration of 
the counts, the officials in charge of the territorial dis- 
tricts (Gaw), who were no longer supervised by the 
central authority. But what was most disastrous was 
that an unruly aristocracy sought to control all the 
economical interests and to exercise arbitrary powers 
over politics. These sovereign nobles had become 
powerful through the feudal system, a form of govern- 
ment which gave to medieval Germany its peculiar 
character. Czxsar in his day found that it was cus- 
tomary among the Gauls for a freeman, the “client”’, 
voluntarily to enter into a relation of dependence on a 
“senior”. This surrender (commendatio) took place in 
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order to obtain the protection of the lord or to gain the 
usufruct of land. From this Gallic system of client- 
ship there developed, in Frankish times, the conception 
of the “lord’s man” (homagium or hominium), who by 
an oath swore fealty to his suzerain and became a vassus, 
or gasindus, or homo. The result of the growth of this 
idea was that finally there appeared, throughout the 
kingdom, along with royalty, powerful territorial lords 
with their vassi or vassalli, as their followers were called 
from the eighth century. The vassals received as 
fief (beneficiwm) a piece of land of which they enjoyed 
the use for life. The struggle of the Franks with the 
Arabs quickened the development of the feudal sys- 
tem, for the necessity of creating an army of horsemen 
then became evident. Moreover the poorer freemen, 
depressed in condition by the frequent wars, could not 
be required to do service as horsemen, a duty that 
could only be demanded from the vassals of the great 
landowners. In order to force these territorial lords 
to do military service fiefs were granted from the 
already existing public domain, and in their turn the 
great lords granted part of these fiefs to their retain- 
ers. Thus the Frankish king was gradually trans- 
formed from a lord of the land and people to a feudal 
lord over the beneficiaries directly and indirectly 
dependent upon him by feudal tenure. By the end of 
the ninth century the feudal system had bound to- 
gether the greater part of the population. 

While in this way the secular aristocracy grew into 
a power, at the same time the Church was equally 
strengthened by feudalism. The Christian Church 
during this era—a fact of the greatest importance— 
was the guardian of the remains of classical culture. 
With this culture the Church was to endow the Ger- 
mans. Moreover it was to bring them a great fund of 
new moral conceptions and principles, much increase 
in knowledge, and skill in art and handicrafts. The 
well-knit organization of the Church, the convincing 
logie of dogma, the grandeur of the doctrine of salva- 
tion, the sweet poetry of the liturgy, all these captured 
the understanding of the simple-minded but fine- 
natured primitive German. It was the Church, in 
fact, that first brought the exaggerated individualism 
of the race under control and developed in it gradu- 
ally, by means of ascesticism, those social virtues 
essential to the State. The country was converted to 
Christianity very slowly, for the Church had here a 
difficult problem to solve, namely, to replace the 
natural conception of life by an entirely different one 
that appeared strange to the people. The acceptance 
of the Christian name and ideas was at first a purely 
mechanical one, but it became an inner conviction. 
No people has shown a more logical or deeper compre- 
hension of the organization and saving aims of the 
ChristianChurch. None has exhibited a like devotion 
to the idea of the Church, nor did any people contribute 
more in the Middle Ages to the greatness of the 
Church than the German. In the conversion of Ger- 
many much credit is due the Irish and Scotch, but 
the real founders of Christianity in Germany are the 
Anglo-Saxons, above all St. Boniface. Among the 
early missionaries were: St. Columbanus, the first to 
come to the Continent (about 583), who laboured in 
Swabia; Fridolin, the founder of Sackingen; Pirmi- 
nius, who established the monastery of Reichenau in 
724; and Gallus (d. 645), the founder of St. Gall. The 
cause of Christianity was furthered in Bavaria by 
Rupert of Worms (beginning of the seventh century), 
Corbinian (d. 730), and Emmeram (d. 715). The 
great organizer of the Church of Bavaria was St. 
Boniface. The chief herald of the Faith among the 
Franks was the Scotchman, St. Kilian (end of the 
seventh century); the Frisians received Christianity 
through Willibrord (d. 739). The real Apostle of 
Germany was St. Boniface, whose chief work was in 
Central Germany and Bavaria. Acting in conjunc- 
tion with Rome he organized the German Church, 
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and finally in 755 met the death of a martyr at the 
hands of the Frisians. After the Church had thus 
obtained a good foothold it soon reached a position of 
much importance in the eyes of the youthful German 
peoples. By grants of land the princes gave it an 
economic power which was greatly increased when 
many freemen voluntarily became dependents of 
these new spiritual lords; thus, besides the secular 
territorial aristocracy, there developed a second 
ower, that of the ecclesiastical princes. Antagonism 
botecon these two elements was perceptible at an 
early date. Pepin sought to remove the difficulty by 
strengthening the Frankish Church and placing be- 
tween the secular and spiritual lords the new Carlo- 
vingian king, who, by the assumption of the title Dei 
gratia, obtained a somewhat religious character. 

The Augustinian conception of the Kingdom of 
God early influenced the Frankish State; political and 
religious theories unconsciously blended. The union 
of Church and State seemed the ideal which was to be 
realized. Hach needed the other; the State needed 
the Church as the only source of real order and true 
education; the Church needed for its activities the 
protection of the secular authority. In return for the 
training in morals and learning that the Church gave, 
the State granted it large privileges, such as: the 
privilegium fort or freedom from the jurisdiction of the 
State; immunity, that is exemption from taxes and 
services to the State, from which gradually grew the 
right to receive the taxes of the tenants residing on 
the exempt lands and the right to administer justice 
among them; further, release from military service; 
and, finally, the granting of great fiefs that formed the 
basis of the later ecclesiastical sovereignties. The 
reverse of this picture soon became apparent; the ec- 
clesiastics to whom had been given lands and offices in 
fief became dependent on secular lords. Thus the 
State at an early date had a share in the making of 
ecclesiastical laws, exercised the right of patronage, 
appointed to dioceses, and soon undertook, especially 
in the time of Charles Martel, the secularization of 
church lands. Consequently the question of the rela- 
tion of Church and State soon claimed attention; it 
was the most important question in the history of the 
German Middle Ages. Under the first German em- 
peror this problem seemed to find its solution. 

Real German history begins with Charlemagne 
(768-814). The war with the Saxons was the most 
important one he carried on, and the result of this 
struggle, of fundamental importance for German his- 
tory, was that the Saxons were brought into connexion 
with the other Germanic tribes and did not fall under 
Scandinavian influence. The lasting union of the 
Franks, Saxons, Frisians, Thuringians, Hessians, Ala- 
manni, and Bavarians, that Charlemagne effected, 
formed the basis of a national combination which 
gradually lost sight of the fact that it was the product 
of compulsion, From the time of Charlemagne the 
above-named German tribes lived under Frankish 
constitution retaining their own old laws, the leges 
barbarorum, which Chantemeene codified. Another 
point of importance for German development was that 
Charlemagne fixed the boundary between his domain 
and the Slavs, including the Wends, on the farther 
side of the Elbe and Saale Rivers. It is true that 
Charlemagne did not do all this according to a delib- 
erate plan, but mainly in the endeavour to win these 
related Germanic peoples over to Christianity. 
Charlemagne’s German policy, therefore, was not a 
mere brute conquest, but a union which was to be 
strengthened by the ties of morality and culture to be 
created by the Christian religion. The amalgamation 
of the ecclesiastical with the secular elements that had 
begun in the reign of Pepin reached its completion 
under Charlemagne. The fact that Pepin obtained 

apal approval of his kingdom strengthened the bond 
betwee the Church and the Frankish kingdom. The 
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consciousness of being the champion of Christianity 
against the Arabs, moreover, gave to the King of the 
Franks the religious character of the predestined pro- 
tectors of the Church; thus he attained a position of 
great importance in the Kingdom of God. Charle- 
magne was filled with these ideas; like St. Augustine 
he hated the supremacy of the heathen empire. The 
type of God’s Kingdom to Charlemagne and his coun- 
cillors was not the Roman Empire but the Jewish 
theocracy. This type was kept in view when Charle- 
magne undertook to give reality to the Kingdom of 
God. The Frankish ie desired like Solomon to be a 
great ecclesiastical and secular potentate, aroyal priest. 
He was conscious that his conception of his position as 
the head of the Kingdom of God, according to the Ger- 
man ideas, was opposed to the essence of Roman 
Cesarism, and for this reason he objected to being 
crowned emperor by the pope on Christmas Day, 800. 
On this day the Germanic idea of the Kingdom of God, 
of which Charlemagne was the representative, bowed to 
the Roman idea,which regards Rome asits centre, Rome 
the seat of the old empire and the most sacred place 
of the Christian world. Charlemagne when emperor 
still regarded himself as the real leader of the Church. 
Although in 774 he confirmed the gift of his father to 
the Roman res publica, nevertheless he saw to it that 
Rome remained connected with the Frankish State; 
in return it had a claim to Frankish protection. He 
even interfered in dogmatic questions. 

Charlemagne looked upon the revived Roman Em- 
pire from the ancient point of view, inasmuch as he 
greatly desired recognition by-the Eastern Empire. 
He regarded his possession of the empire as resulting 
solely from his own power, consequently he himself 
crowned his son Louis. Yet on the other hand he 
looked upon his empire only as a Christian one, whose 
most noble calling it was to train up the various races 
within its borders to the service of God and thus to 
unify them. The empire rapidly declined under his 
weak and nerveless son, Louis the Pious (814-40). 
The decay was hastened by the prevailing idea that 
the State was the personal property of the sovereign, 
a view that contained the germ of constant quarrels 
and necessitated the division of the empire when there 
were several sons. Louis sought to prevent the dan- 
gers of such division by the law of hereditary succes- 
sion published in 817, by which the sovereign power 
and the imperial crown were to be passed to the oldest 
son. This law was probably enacted through the in- 
fluence of the Church, which maintained positively 
this unity of the supreme power and the Crown, as 
being in harmony with the idea of the Kingdom of 
God, and as besides required by the hierarchical econ- 
omy of the church organization. When Louis had a 
fourth son, by his second wife, Judith, he immediately 
set aside the law of partition of 817 for the benefit of 
the new heir. An odious struggle broke out between 
father and sons, and among the sons themselves. In 
833 the emperor was captured by his sons at the battle 
of Lit patel (field of lies) near Colmar. Pope Greg- 
ory IV was at the time in the camp of the sons. The 
demeanour of the pope, and the humiliating ecclesias- 
tical penance that Louis was compelled to undergo at 
Soissons made apparent the change that had come 
about since Charlemagne in the theory of the relations 
of Church and State. Gregory’s view that the Church 
was under the rule of the representative of Christ, and 
that it was a higher authority, not only apittually but 
also substantially, and therefore politically, had before 
this found learned defenders in France. In opposi- 
tion to the oldest son Lothair, Louis and Pepin, sons of 
Louis the Pious, restored the father to his throne (834), 
but new rebellions followed when the sons once more 
grew dissatisfied. 

In 840 the emperor died near Ingelheim. The 
quarrels of the sons went on after the death of the 
father, and in 841 Lothair was completely defeated 
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near Fontenay (Fontanetum) by Louis the German 
and Charles the Bald. The empire now fell apart, not 
from the force of national hatreds, but in consequence 
of the partition now made and known as the Treaty of 
Verdun (August, 843), which divided the territory be- 
tween the sons of Louis the Pious: Lothair, Louis the 
German (843-76), and Charles the Bald, and which 
finally resulted in the complete overthrow of the Car- 
lovingian monarchy. 

As the imperial power grew weaker, the Church 
gradually raised itself above the State. The scandal- 
ous behaviour of Lothair II, who divorced himself 
from his lawful wife in order to marry his concubine, 
brought deep disgrace on his kingdom. The Church 
however, now an imposing and well-organized power, 
sat in judgment on the adulterous king. en 
Lothair II died, his uncles divided his possessions 
between them; by the Treaty of Ribemont (Mersen), 
Lorraine, which lay between the East Frankish King- 
dom of Louis the German and the West Frankish 
Kingdom of Charles the Bald, was assigned to the East 
Frankish Kingdom. In this way a long-enduring 
boundary was definitely drawn between the growing 
powers of Germany and France. By a curious chance 
this boundary coincided almost exactly with the lin- 

uistic dividing line. Charles the Fat (876-87), the 
ast son of Louis the German, united once more the 
entire empire. But according to old Germanic ideas 
the weak emperor forfeited his sovereignty by his 
cowardice when the dreaded Northmen appeared be- 
fore Paris on one of their frequent incursions into 
France, and by his incapacity as a ruler. Conse- 

uently the Eastern Franks made his nephew Arnulf 
887-99) king. This change was brought about by a 
revolt of the fait against the bishops in alliance with 
the emperor. The danger of Norman invasion Arnulf 
ended once and for all by his victory in 891 at Louvain 
on the Dyle. In the Hast also he was victorious after 
the death (894) of Swatopluk, the great King of Mora- 
via. The conduct of some of the great nobles forced 
him to turn for aid to the bishops; supported by the 
Church, he was crowned emperor at Rome in 896. 
Theoretically his rule extended over the West Frank- 
ish Kingdom, but the sway of his son, Louis the Child 
(899-911), the last descendant of the male line of 
the German Carlovingians, was limited entirely to the 
East Frankish Kingdom. Both in the East and West 
Frankish Kingdoms, in this era of confusion, the nobil- 
ity grew steadily stronger, and freemen in increasing 
numbers became vassals in order to escape the bur- 
dens that the State laid on them; the illusion of the 
imperial title could no longer give strength to the em- 

ire. Vassal princes like Guido and Lamberto of 

poleto, and Berengar of Friuli, were permitted to 
wear the diadem of the Cesars. 

As the idea of political unity declined, that of the 
unity of the Church increased in power. The King- 
dom of God, which the royal priest, Charlemagne, by 
his overshadowing personality had, in his own 
opinion, made a fact, proved to be an impossibility. 

urch and State, which for a short time were united 
in Charlemagne, had, as early as the reign of Louis the 
Pious, become separated. The Kingdom of God was 
now identified with the Church. Pope Nicholas I as- 
serted that the head of the one and indivisible Church 
could not be subordinate to any secular power, that 
only the pope could rule the Church, that it was obli- 
gatory on princes to obey the pope in spiritual things, 
and finally that the Carlovingians had received their 
right to rule from the pope. is grand idea of unity, 
this all-controlling sentiment of a common bond, 
could not be annihilated, even in these troubled times 
when the papacy was humiliated by petty Italian 
rulers. The idea of her unity gave the Church the 
strength to raise herself rapidly to a position higher 
than that of the State. From the age of St. Boniface 
the Church in the East Frankish Kingdom had had 
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direct relations with Rome, while numerous new 
churches and monasteries gave her a firm hold in this 
region. At an early date the Church here controlled 
the entire religious life and, as the depositary of all 
culture, the entire intellectual life. She had also 
gained frequently decisive influence over German 
economic life, for she disseminated much of the skill 
and many of the crafts of antiquity. Moreover the 
Church itself had grown into an economic power in 
the East Frankish Kingdom. Piety led many to 
place themselves and their lands under the control 
of the Church. 

There was also in this period a change in social life 
that was followed by important social consequences. 
The old militia composed of every freeman capable of 
bearing arms went to pieces, because the freemen con- 
stantly decreased in number. In its stead there arose 
a higher order in the State, which alone was called on 
for military’service. In this chaotic era the German 
people made no important advance in civilization. 
Nevertheless the union that had been formed between 
Roman and German elements and Christianity pre- 
pared the way for a development of the East Frankish 
Kingdom in civilization from which great results 
might be expected. At the close of the Carlovingian 
period the external position of the kingdom was a 
very precarious one. The piratic Northmen boldly 
advanced far into the empire; Danes and Slavs con- 
tinually crossed its borders; but the most dangerous 
incursions were those of the Magyars, who in 907 
brought terrible suffering upon Bavaria; in their 
marauding expeditions they also ravaged Saxony, 
Thuringia, and Swabia. It was then that salvation 
came from the empire itself. The weak authority of 
the last of the Carlovingians, Louis the Child, an in- 
fant in years, fell to pieces altogether, and the old 
ducal form of government revived in the several 
tribes. This was in accordance with the desires of the 
people. In these critical times the dukes sought to 
save the country; still they saw clearly that only a 
union of all the duchies could successfully ward off the 
danger from without; the royal power was to find its 
entire support in the laity. Once more, it is true, the 
attempt was made by King Conrad I (911-18) to 
make the Church the basis of the royal power, but the 
centralizing clerical policy of the king was successfully 
resisted by the subordinate powers. Henry I (919-36) 
was the free choice of the lay powers at Fritzlar. On 
the day he was elected the old theory of the State as 
the personal estate of the sovereign was finally done 
away with, and the Frankish realm was transformed 
into a German one. The manner of his election made 
plain to Henry the course to be pursued. It was 
necessary to yield to the wish of the several tribes to 
have their separate existence with a measure of self- 
government under the imperial power recognized. 
Thus the duchies were strengthened at the expense of 
the Crown. The fame of Henry I was assured by his 
victory over the Magyars near Merseburg (933). By 
regaining Lorraine, that had been lost during the 
reign of Conrad, he secured a bulwark on the side 
towards France that permitted the uninterrupted 
consolidation of his realm. The same result was at- 
tained on other frontiers by his successful campaigns 
against the Wendsand Bohemians. Henry’s kingdom 
was made up of a confederation of tribes, for the idea 
of a “ King of the Germans’’ did not yet exist. It was 
only as the “Holy Roman Empire of the German 
Nation’’ that Germany could develop from a union of 
German tribes to a compact nation. As supporters of 
the supreme power, as vassals of the emperor, the Ger- 
mans were united. 

This imperial policy was continued by Otto I, the 
Great (936-73). During his song reign Otto sought to 
found a strong central power in Germany, an effort at 
once opposed by the particularistic powers of Ger- 
many, who took advantage of disputes in the royal 
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family. Otto proved the necessity of a strong 
government by his victory over the Magyars near 
Augsburg (955), one result of which was the re- 
establishment of the East Mark. After this he was 
called to Rome by John XII, who had been threatened 
by Berengarius IT of Italy, and by making a treaty 
that secured to the imperial dignity a share in the elec- 
tion of the pope, he attained the imperial crown, 2 
February, 962. It was necessary for Otto to obtain 
imperial power in order to carry out his politico- 
ecclesiastical policy. His intention was to make the 
Church an organic feature of the German constitution. 
This he could only do if the Church was absolutely 
under his control, and this could not be attained unless 
the papacy and Italy were included within the sphere 
of his power. The emperor’s aim was to found his 
royal power among the Germans, who were strongly 
inclined to particularism, upon a close union of Church 
and State. The Germans had now revived the em- 
pire and had freed the papacy from its unfortunate 
entanglement with the nobility of the city of Rome. 
The papacy rapidly regained strength and quickly 
renewed the policy of Nicholas I. By safeguarding 
the unity of the Church of Western Europe the Ger- 
mans protected both the peaceful development of 
civilization, which was dependent upon religion, and 
the progress of culture which the Church spread. 
Thus the Germans, in union with the Church, founded 
the civilization of Western Europe. For Germany 
itself the heroic age of the medieval emperors was a 
period of progress in learning. The renaissance of 
antiquity during the era of the Ottos was hardly more 
than superficial. Nevertheless it denoted a develop- 
ment in learning, throughout ecclesiastical in charac- 
ter, in marked contrast to the tendencies in the same 
age of the grammarian Wilgard at Ravenna, who 
sought to revive not only the literature of ancient 
times, but also the ideas of antiquity, even when they 
opposed Christian ideas. Germany now boldly as- 
sumed the leadership of Western Europe and thus 
prevented any other power from claiming the su- 
premacy. Moreover the new empire sought to assert 
its universal character in France, as well as in Bur- 
gundy and Italy. Otto also fixed his eyes on Lower 
Italy, which was in the hands of the Greeks, but he 
preferred a peaceful policy with Byzantium. Hethere- 
fore married his son Otto II, in 972, to the Greek 
Princess Theophano. 

Otto II (973-83) and his son Otto III (983-1002) 
firmly upheld the union with the Church inaugurated 
by Otto I. Otto II aimed at a great development of 
his power along the Mediterranean; these plans nat- 
urally turned his mind from a national German policy. 
His campaign against the Saracens, however, came to 
a disastrous end in Calabria in 982, and he did not 
long survive the calamity. His romantic son sought 
to bring about a complete revival of the ancient em- 
pire, the centre of which was to be Rome, as in ancient 
times. There, in union with the pope, he wished to 
establish the true Kingdom of God. The pope and 
the emperor were to be the wielders of a power one and 
indivisible. This idealistic policy, full of vague ab- 
stractions, led to severe German 1eesud in the east, for 
the Poles and Hungarians once more gained their in- 
dependence. In Italy Arduin of Ivrea founded a new 
kingdom; naturally enough the Apennine Peninsula 
revolted against the German imperial policy. With- 
out possession of Italy, however, the empire was im- 
possible, and the blessings of the Ottonian theory of 
government were now manifest. The Church became 
the champion of the unity and legitimacy of the 
empire. 

After the death of Otto III and the collapse of im- 
perialism the Church raised Henry II (1002-24) to the 
throne. Henry, reviving the policy of Otto I which 
had been abandoned by Otto III, made Germany and 
the German Church the basis of his imperial system; 
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he intended to rule the Church as Otto Thaddone. In 
1014 he defeated Arduin and thus attained the imperial 
crown. The sickly ruler, whose nervousness caused 
him to take up projects of which he quickly tired, did 
his best to repair the losses of the empire on its eastern 
frontier. He was not able, however, to defeat the 
Polish King Boleslaw II; all he could do was to 
strengthen the position of the Germans on the Elbe 
River by an alliance with the Lusici, a Slavonic tribe. 
Towards the end of his reign a bitter dispute broke out 
between the emperor and the bishops. At the Synod 
of Seligenstadt, in 1023, Archbishop Aribo of Mainz, 
who was an opponent of the Reform of Cluny, forbade 
an appeal to the oe without the permission of the 
bishop. This ecclesiastical policy of Aribo’s would 
have led in the end to the founding of a national Ger- 
man Church independent of Rome. The greater part 
of the clergy supported Aribo, but the emperor held to 
the party of reform. Henry, however, did not live to 
see the quarrel settled. 

With boned II (1024-39) began the sway of the 
Franconian (Salian) emperors. The sovereigns of this 
line were vigorous, vehement, and autocratic rulers. 
Conrad had natural political ability and his reign is 
the most flourishing era of medieval imperialism. The 
international position of the empire was excellent. In 
Italy Conrad strengthened the German power, and his 
relations with King Canute of Denmark were friendly. 
Internal disputes kept the Kingdom of Poland from 
becoming dangerous; moreover, by regaining Lusatia 
the Germans recovered the old preponderance against 
the Poles. Important gains were also made in Bur- 
gundy, whereby the old Romanie states, France and 
Italy, were for a long time separated and the great 
passes of the Alps controlled by the Germans. The 
close connexion with the empire enabled the German 
population of north-western Burgundy to preserve its 
nationality. Conrad had also kept up the close union 
of the State with the Church and had maintained his 
authority over the latter. He claimed for himself the 
same right of ruling the Church that his predecessors 
had exercised, and like them appointed bishops and 
abbots; he also reserved to himself the entire control 
of the property of the Church. Conrad’s ecclesiastical 
policy, however, lacked definiteness; he failed to un- 
derstand the most important interests of the Church, 
nor did he grasp the necessity of reform. Neither did 
he do anything to raise the papacy, discredited by 
John XIX and Benedict IX, from its dependence on 
the civil rulers of Rome. The aim of his financial 
policy was economic emancipation from the Church; 
royal financial officials took their place alongside of 
the ministeriales, or financial agents, of the bishops 
and monasteries. Conrad sought to rest his kingdom 
in Germany on these royal officials and on the petty 
vassals. In this way the laity was to be the guarantee 
of the emperor’s independence of the episcopate. As 
he pursued the same methods in Italy, he was able to 
maintain an independent position between the bishops 
and the petty Italian despots who were at strife with 
one another. Thus the ecclesiastical influence in Con- 
rad’s theory of government becomes less prominent. 

This statesmanlike sovereign was followed by his 
son, the youthful Henry III (1039-56). Unlike his 
father Henry had had a good education; he had also 
been trained from an early age in State affairs. He 
was a born ruler and allowed himself to be influenced 
by no one; to force of character and courage he added 
a strong sense of duty. His foreign policy was at first 
successful. He established the suzerainty of the em- 
pire over Hungary, without, however, being always 
able to maintain it; Bohemia also remained a depend- 
ent state. The empire gained a dominant position in 
Western Europe, and a sense of national pride was 
awakened in the Germans that opened the way for a 
national spirit. But the aim of these national aspira- 
tions, the hegemony in Western Europe, was a mere 
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phantom. Each time an emperor went to Italy to be 
crowned that country had to be reconquered. Even 
at this very time the imperial supremacy was in great 
danger from the threatened conflict between the im- 
perial and the sacerdotal power, between Church and 
State. The Church, the only guide on earth to sal- 
vation, had attained dominion over mankind, whom it 
strove to wean from the earthly and to lead to the 
spiritual. The glaring contrast between the ideal and 
the reality awoke in thousands the desire to leave the 
world. A spirit of asceticism, which first appeared in 
France, took possession of many hearts. As early as 
the era of the first Saxon emperors the attempt was 
made to introduce the reform movement of Cluny into 
Germany, and in the reign of Henry III this reform 
had become powerful. Henry himself laid much more 
stress than his predecessors on the ecclesiastical side of 
his royal position. His re- 
ligious views led him to side 
with the men of Cluny. 
The great mistake of his 
ecclesiastical policy was the 
belief that it was possible 
to promote this reform of 
the Church by laying stress 
on his suzerain authority. 
He repeatedly called and 
resided over synods and 
issued many decisions in 
Church affairs. His funda- 
mental mistake, the thought 
that he could transform the 
Church in the manner de- 
sired by the party of re- 
form and at the same time 
maintain his dominion over 
it, was also evident in his 
relations with the papacy. 
He sought to put an end 
to the disorder at Rome, 
caused by the unfortunate 
schism, by the energetic 
measure of deposing the 
three contending popes and 
raising Clement II to the 
Apostolic See. Clement 
crowned him emperor and 
made him Patrician of 
Rome. Thus Henry seemed 
to have regained the same 
control over the Church 
that Otto had exercised. 
But the papacy, purified by 
the elevated conceptions of 
the party of reform and freed 
by Henry from the influence 
of the degenerate Roman 
aristocracy, strove to be absolutely independent. The 
Church was now to be released from all human bonds. 
The chief aims of the papal policy were the celibacy of 
the clergy, the presentation of ecclesiastical offices by 
the Church alone, and the attainment by these means 
of as great a centralization as possible. Henry had 
acted with absolute honesty in raising the papacy, but 
he did not intend that it should outgrow his control. 
Sincerely pious, he was convinced of the possibility 
and necessity of complete accord between empire and 
papacy. His fanciful policy became an unpractical 
idealism. Consequently the monarchical power began 
rapidly to decline in strength. Hungary regained free- 
dom, the southern part of Italy was held by the Nor- 
mans, and the Duchy of Lorraine, already long a 
source of trouble, maintained its hostility to the king. 
By the close of the reign of Henry III discontent was 
universal in the empire, thus permitting a growth of 
the particularistic powers, especially of the dukes. 
When Henry III died Germany had reached a turn- 
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ing-point in its history. His wife Agnes assumed the 
regency for their four-year-old son, Henry IV (1056- 
1106), and at once showed her incompetence for the 
position by granting the great duchies to opponents of 
the crown. She also sought the support of the lesser 
nobility and thus excited the hatred of the great 
princes. A conspiracy of the more powerful nobles, led 
by Archbishop Anno (Hanno) of Cologne, obtained 
possession of the royal child by a stratagem at Kaisers- 
wert and took control of the imperial power. Henry 
IV, however, preferred the guidance of Adalbert, 
Archbishop of Bremen, who was able for the moment 
to give the governmental policy a more national char- 
acter. Thus in 1063 he restored German influence 
over Hungary, and the aim of his internal policy was 
to strengthen the central power. At the Diet of 
Tribur, 1066, however, he was overthrown by the par- 
ticularists, but the king by 
now was able to assume 
control for himself. In the 
meantime the papacy had 
been rapidly advancing 
towards absolute independ- 
ence. The Curia now ex- 
tended the meaning of si- 
mony to the granting of an 
ecclesiastical office by a lay- 
man and thus demanded an 
entire change in the condi- 
tions of the empire and 
placed itself in opposition to 
the imperial power. The 
ordinances passed in 1059 
for the regulation of the 
papal elections excluded all 
imperial rights in the same. 
Conditions in Italy grew 
continually more unfavour- 
able for the empire. The 
chief supporters of the papal 
policy were the Normans, 
over whom the pope claimed 
feudalsuzerainty. The 
German bishops also yielded 
more and more to the au- 
thority of Rome; the Otto- 
nian theory of government 
was already undermined. 
The question was now 
raised: In the Kingdom of 
God on earth who is to rule, 
the emperor or the pope? In 
Rome this question had long 
been settled. The power- 
ful opponent of Henry, 
Gregory VII, claimed that 
the princes should acknowl- 
edge the supremacy of the Kingdom of God, and that 
the laws of God should be everywhere obeyed and car- 
ried out. The struggle which now broke out was in 
principle a conflict concerning the respective rights of 
the empire and the papacy. But the conflict soon 
shifted from the spiritual to the secular domain; at 
last it became a conflict for the possession of Italy, and 
during the struggle the spiritual and the secular were 
often confounded. Henry was not a match for the 
genius of Gregory. He was courageous and intelligent 
and, though of a passionate nature, fought with dogged 
obstinacy for the rights of his monarchical power. 
But Gregory as the representative of the reform move- 
ment in the Church, demanding complete liberty for 
the Church, was too powerful for him. Aided by the 
inferior nobility, Henry sought to make himself abso- 
lute. The particularistic powers, however, insisted 
upon the maintenance of the constitutional limits of 
the monarchy. The revolt of the Saxons against the 
royal authority was led both by spiritual and secular 
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princes, and it was not until after many humiliations 
that Henry was able to conquer them in the battle on 
the Unstrut (1075). Directly after this began his 
conflict with the bepeey: The occasion was the ap- 
pointment of an Archbishop of Milan by the emperor 
without regard to the election already held by the eccle- 
siastical party. Gregory VII at once sent athreatening 
letter to Henry. Angry at this, Henry had the deposi- 
tion of the pope declared at the Synod of Worms, 24 
January, 1076. Gregory now felt himself released 
from all restraint and excommunicated the emperor. 
On 16 October, 1076, the German princes decided that 
the pope should pronounce judgment on the king and 
that unless Henry were released from excommunica- 
tion within a year and a day he should lose his crown. 
Henry now sought to break the alliance between the 
particularists and the pope by a clever stroke. The 
German princes he could not win back to his cause, but 
he might gain over the pope. By a penitential pil- 
grimage he forced the pope to grant him absolution. 
Henry appealed to the priest, and Gregory showed his 
greatness. He released the king from the ban, al- 
though by so doing he injured his own interests, which 
required that he should keep his agreement to act in 
union with the German princes. 

Thus the day of Canossa (2 and 3 February, 1077) 
was a victory for Henry. It did not, however, mean 
the coming of peace, for the German confederates of 
the pope did not recognize the reconciliation at Ca- 
nossa and elected Duke Rudolf of Swabia as king at 
Forechheim, 13 March, 1077. A civil war now broke 
out in Germany. After long hesitation Gregory fi- 
nally took the side of Rudolf and once more excom- 
municated Henry. Soon after this, however, Rudolf 
lost both throne and life in the battle of Hohenmdélsen 
not far from Merseburg. Henry now abandoned his 
policy of absolutism, recognizing its impracticability. 
He returned to the Ottonian theory of government, 
and the German episcopate, which was embittered by 
the severity of the ecclesiastical administration of 
Rome, now came over to the side of the king. Rely- 
ing upon this strife within the Church, Henry caused 
Gregory to be deposed by a synod held at Brixen and 
Guibert of Ravenna to be elected pope as Clement III. 
Accompanied by this pope, he went to Rome and was 
crowned emperor there in 1084. Love for the rights 
of the Church drove the great Gregory into exile where 
he soon after died. After the death of his mighty op- 

onent Henry was more powerful than the particu- 
arists who had elected a new rival king, Herman of 
Luxemburg. In 1090 Henry went again to Italy to 
defend his rights against the two powerful allies of the 

apacy, the Normans in the south and the Countess 

atilda of Tuscany in the north. While he was in 
Italy his own son Conrad declared himself king in op- 
position to him, Overwhelmed by this blow, Henry 
remained inactive in Italy, and it was not until 1097 
that he returned to Germany. No reconciliation had 
been effected between him and Pope Urban II. In 
Germany Henry sought to restore internal peace, and 
this popular policy intensified the particularism of the 
princes. In union with these the king’s son, young 
Henry, rebelled against his father. The pope sup- 
ported the revolt, and the emperor was unable to cope 
with so many opponents. In 1105 he abdicated. 
After this he once more asserted his rights, but death 
soon closed (1106) this troubled life filled with so 
many thrilling and tragic events. To Henry should 
be ascribed the credit of saving the monarchy from 
the threatened collapse. He has been called the most 
brilliant representative of the German laity in the 
early Middle Ages. During his reign began the de- 
velopment, so fruitful in results, of the German cities. 

Henry V (1106-25) also adopted the policy of the 
Ottos. In the numerous discussions of the right of 
investiture men of sober judgment insisted, as did the 
emperor, that the latter could not give up the right of 
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the investiture of his vassal bishops with the regalia 
that a distinction must be made between the spiritual 
and secular power of the bishops. The pope now 
made the strange proposal that the emperor should 
give up the investiture and the pope the regalia. This 
eae to strip the Church of secular power would 
nave led toa revolution in Germany. Not only would 
the bishops have been unwilling to give up their posi- 
tion as ruling princes, but many nobles as well, as vas- 
sals of the Church, would have rebelled. The storm 
of dissatisfaction which in 1111 broke out in Rome 
obliged the pope to annul the prohibition of investi- 
ture. It was soon seen to be impossible to carry out 
the permission so granted, and the conflict ing 
investitures began in. The ecclesiastical party 
was again joined by the German princes antagonistic 
to the emperor, and the imperial forces soon suffered 
defeats on the Rhine and in Saxony. Consequently 
the papal party gained ground again in Germany, and 
the majority of the bishops fell away from Henry. 
Notwithstanding this he went, in 1116, to Italy to 
claim the imperial feudal estates of the Countess Ma- 
tilda, who had died, and to confiscate her freehold 
property. This action naturally made more difficult 
the relations between pope and emperor, and in spite 
of the universal weariness the conflict began anew. 
The influence of the German secular princes had now 
to be reckoned with, for at this time certain families of 
the secular nobility commenced to claim hereditary 
power and appeared as hereditary dynasties with dis- 
tinct family names and residences. It was in the age 
of the Franconian emperors thatthe dynastic families 
of the German principalities were founded. These 
princes acted as an independent power in settling the 
disagreement between emperor and pope. Callistus 
II was ready for peace; in 1122 an agreement was 
reached and the concordat was proclaimed at the 
Synod of Worms. In this the pope agreed that in 
Germany the election of bishops should take place ac- 
cording to canonical procedure in the presence of the 
king or his representative, and that the bishop-elect 
should then be invested by the king with the sceptre 
as a symbol of the regalia. In Germany this investi- 
ture was to precede the ecclesiastical consecration, in 
Italy and Burgundy it was to follow it. The emperor 
therefore retained all his influence in the appointment 
to vacant dioceses, and as secular princes the bishops 
were responsible to him. Notwithstanding this the 
Concordat of Worms was a defeat for the imperial 
claims, for the papacy that had been hitherto a subor- 
dinate power had now become a power of at least equal 
rank. It was now entirely free from the control of the 
German Crown and held an independent position, de- 
riving its dignity wholly from God. The emperor, on 
the contrary, received his dignity from the papacy. 
The talented, but intriguing and deceitful, king had 
greatly strengthened the anti-imperial tendency in all 
Western Europe. During the great investiture con- 
flict the other kings had freed themselves completely 
from the suzerainty of the emperor. The pope was 
the guarantee of their independence, and he had be- 
come the representative of the whole of Christendom, 
while the imperial dignity had lost the attribute of 
universality. The way was now open to the pope to 
become the umpire over kings and nations. There 
was now a truce in the conflict between pope and em- 
peror. Only a minor question had been settled, but 
the conflict had awakened the intellects of men, and 
on both sides a voluminous controversial literature 
appeared. The assertion was now made that the 
Christian conception of the papacy was not realized by 
existing conditions. There were also other manifesta- 
tions of independent thought. The Crusades opened 
a new world of ideas; historical writing made rapid 
progress, and art ventured upon new forms in are 
tecture. Commerce and travel increased through the 
active intercourse with Italy, a state of affairs bene- 
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ficial to the growth of the cities. Germany grew in 
civilization although it did not reach the same level of 
culture which Italy and France had then attained. 
Henry V died childless, and his nephew, Duke Fred- 
erick of Swabia, the representative of the most power- 
ful ruling family in the empire, hoped to be his suc- 
cessor. The clergy, led by Archbishop Adalbert of 
Mainz, however, feared that Frederick would continue 
the ecclesiastical policy of the Franconian emperors, 
and they succeeded in defeating him as a candidate. 
At Mainz the majority of the princes voted for Lothair 
of re (1125-37); thus the electors disre- 
rded any hereditary right to the throne. The Ho- 
enstaufen brothers, Frederick and Conrad, did not 
as the crown to Lothair without a struggle. The 
ohenstaufen family was in possession of the crown- 
lands belonging to the inheritance of the Franconian 
emperors, and a long struggle ensued over these terri- 
tories. Lothair’s suzerainty was for a while in a very 
critical position; the Hohenstaufen power increased 
to such an extent that in 1127 its abettors ventured to 
proclaim Conrad king. In the end, however, Lothair 
conquered. A courageous man, but one somewhat 
inclined to hasty action, he was able to maintain the 
claims of the empire against Bohemia, Poland, and 
Denmark. Asastatesman, however, Conrad was less 
aggressive. He allowed the schism of 1130, when In- 
nocent II and Anacletus II contended for the Holy 
See, to pass by without turning the temporal weak- 
ness of the papacy to the benefit of the empire. After 
a delay Lothair finally recognized Innocent as pope 
and brought him to Rome. Here Lothair was 
crowned emperor in 1133; but the Curia did not agree 
to his demand for the restoration of the old right of 
investiture. However, he received the domains of 
the Countess Matilda as a fief from the pope and thus 
laid the foundation of the strong position of the house 
of Welf (Guelph) in Central Europe. In the mean- 
time the two Hohenstaufen brothers were defeated, 
and Lothair was now able (1136), without fear of an 
uprising in Germany, to go to Rome for a second time. 
The object of this further campaign in Italy was to 
defeat King Roger of Sicily, the protector of the anti- 
pope, but the success of the imperial army was only 
tempora Differences of opinion as to imperial and 
papal rights in lower Italy and Sicily endangered at 
times the good understanding between the two great 
owers. ‘The emperor grew ill and died on the way 
Pons, and after his death the vigorous Roger united 
all lower Italy, with the exception of Benevento, into 
a kingdom that held an unrivalled position in arope 
for its brilliant and strangely mixed culture. In the 
le between the papacy and the empire this Sicil- 
ingdom was before long to take an important 
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B The political policy of the Church was directed by 
its distrust of the aims of the Saxon dynasty in lower 
Italy; consequently by a bold stroke it brought about 
the election of Conrad III (1138-52), the Hohen- 
staufen Duke of Franconia, passing over Duke Henry 
the Proud, ruler of Saxony and Bavaria, and a de- 
scendant of Duke Welf (Guelph). The new king de- 
manded from Henry the surrender of the Saxon duchy. 
Although after a long struggle the double Duchy of 
Bavaria-Saxony was dissolved, yet the Saxon duchy 
that was given by the treaty of 1142 to young Henry 
the Lion, son of Henry the Proud, continued a menace 
to the Hohenstaufen rule. Conrad was not able to put 
an end to the disorders in his realm, and the respect 
felt for the empire on the eastern frontier declined; 
neither was he able to assert his power in Italy. Yet 
all these troubles did not prevent his yielding to the 
fiery eloquence of St. Bernard of Clairvaux and joining 
the Second Crusade. This crusade, the success of 
which had been promised by St. Bernard and the pope, 
failed completely. When Conrad returned home, 
broken in spirit, he was confronted by the danger of a 
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formidable rising of the Welfs. In 1152 he died. Dur- 
ing his reign the intellectual results of the Crusades 
began to show themselves. Men’s imaginations had 
been stimulated and led them away from traditional 
medieval sentiment. The world was seized by a 
romantic impulse and the conception of the Crusades, 
developed first among the Romanic nations, gave a 
Romanie colouring to the civilization and morals of 
the age. For a long time German knighthood, in par- 
ticular, was characterized by Romanic ideas and man- 
ners. 

When the new king, Frederick I Barbarossa (1152- 
90), ascended the throne his German kingdom seemed 
on the verge of disintegration, and he sought to 
strengthen his power by a journey through all parts of 
his realms. Contrary to the policy pursued by his 
predecessor, he exerted himself to settle the strife be- 
tween the Welf (Guelph) and Hohenstaufen parties. 
He wanted to strengthen the Welf power to such ex- 
tent as to make it evident that this party’s interests 
coincided with those of the Crown. Besides Saxony, 
Henry the Lion received also the Duchy of Bavaria 
which had been taken from his father Henry the 
Proud. As secular protector of the Church, Frederick 
came to an agreement with the pope in regard to the 
latter’s adversaries, the citizens of Rome and King 
Roger of Sicily. The imperial policy of Frederick was 
one of vast schemes which he could only carry out 
when he had a firm footing in Italy. But in Italy the 
city republics had arisen, and these had entirely cast 
off his suzerainty. Not realizing the power of resist- 
ance of the free communities, Frederick wanted to 
force the cities to recognize the supremacy of the em- 
pire. In case the pope should interfere in the dispute, 
Frederick was resolved not to permit his intervention 
in secular affairs. Frederick was filled with an ideal 
conception of his position as emperor. He believed 
that the Germans were destined in the history of the 
world to exercise universal rule. It was this idea, how- 
ever, that exasperated the Italians and aroused their 
hatred. Frederick could only carry out this universal 
policy if Italy were his, and the question of its posses- 
sion led to renewed struggles between Church and 
State. When Frederick went to Rome to be crowned 
emperor in 1155, most of the Italian cities paid their 
homage to him. On his return home Bavaria was re- 
stored in fief to Henry the Lion, the East Mark (later 
Austria) being first detached from the duchy. This 
led in the course of time to a development of the mark 
that proved of great importance for the future history 
of the empire. Frederick’s policy was, in the main, 
not to interfere with the rights of the German princes 
as long as they obeyed the laws of the empire. The 
spiritual princes he attached closely to himself. The 
most powerful bishops of this period, Rainald of Col- 
ogne, Christian of Mainz, and Wichmann of Magde- 
burg, supported the imperial party. The majority of 
the bishops looked upon Frederick as a protection 
against the encroachments of Rome and of the secular 
rulers. The emperor sought, by strengthening his 
dynastic power, to make himself independent of both 
the ecclesiastical and temporal princes; to carry out 
this policy he depended on his inferior civil officials 
(Ministerialen), who were still serfs, and from whom 
was hereafter to come the important military nobility. 
Thus Frederick prepared the way for the flourishing 
period of chivalry, which was to give its signature to 
the time now at hand. A romantic, knightly culture 
arose; poetry flourished; yet the love lyrics of the age 
often expounded unhealthy views of morals and mar- 
riage. Nevertheless, the movement did not penetrate 
very deep and the common people remained uncor- 
rupted. Moreover, poetry was not wasted on artificial 
love songs; Wolfram von Eschenbach had the courage 
to attempt great problems; Walther von der Vogel- 
weide was the herald of German imperialism. Art 
undertook to solve great questions, and began to draw 
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its themes from life. Scientific learning, however, had 
not made equal progress; the time of apprenticeship 
was not yet passed, while in France and Italy Scholas- 
ticism had already shown itself creative. In 1158 
Frederick made a second campaign in Italy that closed 
with the sack of Milan, the subjugation of Italy, and 
the flight of Pope Alexander III to France. When, 
however, the rest of Europe sided with the lawful 
pope, the defeat of the emperor was assured, for the 
papacy, when supported by all other countries, could 
not be coerced by Frederick. The emperor’s third 
campaign in Italy (1162-64) ended in the failure of his 
lower Italian policy, and the outbreak of the plague 
destroyed the more promising prospects of the fourth 
expedition. In the fifth campaign (1174) occurred the 
memorable defeat near Legnano which opened the 
eyes of the emperor to the necessity of a treaty of 
peace. In 1177 he made peace with the pope at 
Venice, and recognized Alexander III, whom he had 
so obstinately opposed. The papacy had victoriously 
defended its equality with the empire. In Germany 
Frederick was obliged to take steps against the violent 
proceedings of Henry the Lion. The insubordinate 
Guelph was deposed and his fiefs divided, Bavaria be- 
ing given to Otto of Wittelsbach. By the repeated 
allotment of these lands Frederick in reality helped to 
break up the empire, and when in 1184 he betrothed 
his son Henry to Constance, the heiress of the Norman 
kingdom, he prepared the way for new complications. 
Frederick took part in the Third Crusade in order that 
the highest power of Christendom might actively fight 
against the infidel. He was drowned in Asia Minor, 10 
June, 1190; and was, at his death, a popular hero. 
He had greatly strengthened the feeling of the Ger- 
mans that they were one great people, though a really 
national empire was at the time quite out of the ques- 
tion; the achievement of unity was prevented by the 
international character of intellectual, and partly of 
social, life. 

Frederick’s son, Henry VI (1190-97), meant to 
establish a world power along the Mediterranean. His 
schemes were opposed by a Saxon-Guelphie combina- 
tion headed by Richard the Lion-Hearted of England, 
and also by the German princes, who strove to hinder 
the increase of the royal power aimed at by Henry. 
The capture of Richard in 1192 dissolved the league of 
princes and led to peace with the House of Guelph. In 
1194 Henry succeeded in conquering Sicily, and it now 
seemed as though his imperialistic schemes would gain 
the day; nevertheless they failed owing to the opposi- 
tion of the German princes and the pope. When 
Henry died in 1197 the countries of Western Europe 
had already taken a stand against the all-embracing 
schemes of the German emperor. Germany was threat- 
ened by the horrors of a civil war. All the anti- 
national forces were active. 

Instead of the crown going to Frederick, son of 
Henry. who was at Naples, Archbishop Adolph of Co- 
logne sought, by means of the electoral rights of the 
princes, to obtain it for the son of Henry the Lion, 
Otto IV (1198-1215). But the Hohenstaufen party 
anticipated this scheme by securing the election of the 
popular Duke Philip of Swabia (1198-1208). For the 
first time the question now arose, which of the princes 
have the right to vote? The number of electors had 
not, so far, been defined, yet as early as the election of 
Lothair and Conrad only the princes had voted, and 
the right of the Archbishops of Mainz to preside at the 
election was clearly admitted. Not much later the 
opinion prevailed that only six ruling princes were 
entitled to act as electors: the three Rhenish Arch- 
bishops, the Rhenish Palsgrave, the Duke of Saxony, 
andthe Margrave of Brandenburg; to these was ad- 
ded in the course of time the King of Bohemia. The 
“Sachsenspiegel’’ (compilation of Saxon law, e. 1230) 
caused this view to prevail. At the time of the double 
election of Otto and Philip the policy pursued by the 
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German princes was a purely selfish one. The ener- 
getic Innocent III, who was then pope, claimed the 
right of deciding the dispute and adjudged the crown 
to Otto. Thus the latter for a time gained the advan- 
tage over Philip. In this conflict the German princes 
changed sides whenever it seemed to their interest. 
Archbishop Adolph of Cologne, who had carried the 
election of Otto, finally fell away from him. Philip 
gained in authority, and after the successful battle 
near Wassenberg in 1206 he would have overcome 
Otto and his ally the papacy, had he not been mur- 
dered at Bamberg in 1208 by Otto of Wittelsbach. 

Otto IV was now universally acknowledged king. He 
had promised the pope to give up his claim to the 
domains of the Countess Matilda of Tuscany and to 
grant the free election of bishops. But when at Rome 
he refused to carry out these promises. However, the 
pope, though displeased, crowned him emperor in 
1209. But when Otto after this wished to revive the 
imperial claims to Naples, the pope excommunicated 
him (1210). 

In the meantime the supreme position of the empire 
had become so important a matter that foreign princes 
meddled in German politics. The great conflict be- 
tween Philip II Augustus of France and John of Eng- 
land was reflected in the contest between the Guelphs 
and the Hohenstaufens in Germany. Protected 
by the French and the pope, Frederick II (1212-50) 
came to Germany and was crowned at Mainz. The 
coalition of the English and the Guelphs was broken 
by the French at the battle of Bouvines (1214), yet 
Otto kept up the struggle for his rights until his death 
in 1218. The long conflict had greatly impaired the 
strength of the Hohenstaufen line; both the imperial 
and the Hohenstaufen domains had been squandered, 
and the German princes had become conscious of their 
power. Like his father, Frederick II made Italy the 
centre of his policy; but at the same time he intended 
to keep the control of Germany in his own hands, as 
the imperial power was connected with this country 
and he must draw the soldiers needed for his Italian 
projects from Germany. In order to maintain peace 
in Germany and to secure the aid of the German 
princes for his Italian policy Frederick made great 
concessions to the ecclesiastical princes in the “Con- 
foederatio cum principibus ecclesiasticis’’? (1220) and 
to the secular princes in the “Statutum in favorem 
principum’’ (1232). These two laws became the basis of 
an aristocratic constitution for the German Empire. 
They both contained a large number of separate ordi- 
nances, which taken together might serve as a secure 
basis for the future sovereignty of the local princes. 
In these statutes the expression landesherr (lord of the 
land) occurs for the first time. In this era Germany 
was cut up into a large number of territorial sover- 
eignties, consisting of the ecclesiastical territories, the 
duchies, which, however, were no longer tribal duchies, 
the margravates, among which the North Mark ruled 
by Albert the Bear was one of the most important, the 
palatinates, the countships, and the independent do- 
mains of those who had risen from landed proprietors 
to landed sovereigns. In addition to these were the 
districts ruled directly by the king through imperial 
wardens. What Frederick sought to get by favouring 
the princes he obtained. He had no real interest in 
Germany, which was at first ruled by the energetic 
Engelbert, Archbishop of Cologne; after 1220 he vis- 
ited it only once. It was to him an appendage of 
Sicily. Frederick’s Italian policy threatened the 
papacy, and he strove by concessions to avert a con- 
flict with the pope. The highly talented, almost 
learned, emperor was far in advance of his age; an 
autocratic ruler, he created in lower Italy the first 
modern state; but by his care for Italy he over- 
strained the resources of the empire. This brought 
advantages to the neighbouring Kingdoms of France 
and England, now long independent powers, as well as 
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to Hungary, Poland, and the Scandinavian countries. 
The conflict between the sacerdotal power and _ the 
empire had aided the independent development of the 
states of Western Europe. The possession of Italy 
and the vow to go on a crusade regulated Frederick’s 
relations with the Curia. In 1212 he was crowned 
emperor. Repeatedly urged to undertake the prom- 
ised crusade, and finally excommunicated because he 
failed to do so, the emperor obtained successes in the 
East in 1227-29, contrary to the wishes of the pope. 
The silent acknowledgment of these successes by the 
Curia was a victory for Frederick. A rebellion headed 
by his son Henry was quickly crushed, but the con- 
federates of Henry, the Lombards, assumed a threaten- 
ing attitude. The emperor was able to bring order 
out of the confusion in Germany by the policy of 

ielding to the princes. About the same time began 

rederick’s struggle with the Lombards and Pope 
Gregory IX (1227-41). The German princes loyally 
upheld the emperor, consequently, upon the pope’s 
death, the victory seemed to belong to the imperial 
party. Innocent IV (1243-54), however, renewed 
the struggle and from Lyons excommunicated the 
emperor, whose position now became a serious one. 
In Germany his son Conrad was obliged to contend 
with the pretenders, Heinrich Raspe of Thuringia and 
William of Holland. In Italy, though, conditions 
seemed favourable, but just at this juncture Frederick 
died (13 December, 1250), and with his death ended the 
struggle for the world sovereignty. 

The year 1250 marks an era of extraordinary change 
in Germany. The romance of chivalry passed away, 
and new forces directed the life of the nation. On 
account of the extraordinary economic changes the 
population rapidly increased; the majority of the peo- 
ple were peasants, and this class was rising, but com- 
pared with nobles and ecclesiastics the peasants had 
no weight politically. The important factor of the 
new era was the municipality, and its development 
was the beginning of a purely German policy. The 
glamour of the imperial idea had vanished, men now 
took their stand on facts and realities. Education 
found its way among laymen, and it developed with 
trade. New markets were opened for commerce. 
The new commercial settlements received “city char- 
ters’’ under the royal cross. The merchants in these 
settlements needed craftsmen, and these latter from 
the twelfth century formed themselves into guilds, 
thus making a new political unit. Councils elected by 
the cities strove to set aside the former lords of the 
cities, especially the bishops on the Rhine. In vain 
the Hohenstaufen rulers supported the bishops against 
the independence of the towns, but the self-govern- 
ment in the cities could no longer be putdown. In 
order to protect their rights some of the cities formed 
alliances, such as the confederation of the Rhenish 
towns, that was formed as early as the period of the 
Great Interregnum, in order to guard the public 
peace. These confederations promised to become 
dangerous opponents of the territorial lords, but such 
alliances did not become general and, divided among 
themselves, without mutual support, the smaller con- 
federations of towns succumbed to the united princely 
power. The growth of the towns brought about the 
ruin of the system of trade by barter or inkind; the 
rise of the capitalistic system of commerce at once 
affected German views of life. Up to this time almost 
wholly absorbed in the supernatural, henceforth the 
Germans took more interest in worldly things. Un- 
conditional renunciation of the world came to an end, 
and men grew more matter-of-fact and practical. 

_ This change in the German way of thinking was aided 
by the opposition that sprang up in the towns between 
the citizens and the former lords of the territory, often 
the ames and their clergy. Here and there the in- 
fluence of the city on the views of the clergy mani- 
fested itself. The Dominicans and Franciscans, at 
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least, taught their doctrines in language quite intelli- 
gible to the people. The rise of the cities was also of 
importance in the social life of the day, for the princi- 
ple, “City air gives freedom”’ (Stadtluft macht fret), 
created an entirely new class of freemen. 

Under the last of the Hohenstaufens the beginnings 
of a national culture began to appear. Latin had 
fallen into disuse, and German had become the pre- 
vailing written language. For the first time Ger- 
many felt that she was a nation. This soon brought 
many Germans into opposition to the Church. In the 
conflict between the papacy and the empire the former 
often seemed the opponent of nationalism, and bitter- 
ness was felt, not against the idea of the Church, but 
against its representative. The Germans still re- 
mained deeply religious, as was made evident by the 
German mystics. 

The most valuable result of this strengthening of 
the national feeling was the conquest of what is now 
the eastern part of the present German Empire. 
Henry I had sought to attain this end, but it was not 
until the thirteenth century that it was accomplished, 
largely by the energy of the Teutonic Order. The 
Marks of Brandenburg, Pomerania, Prussia, and Sile- 
sia were colonized by Germans in a manner that chal- 
lenges admiration, and German influence advanced as 
far as the Gulf of Finland. The centres of German 
civilization in these districts were the Premonstraten- 
sian and Cistercian monasteries. This extraordinary 
success was won by Germans in an era when the im- 
perial government seemed ready to go to pieces. It 
was the period of the Great Interregnum (1256-73). 
We find traces of internal chaos as early as the reign 
of Frederick’s son, Conrad IV (1250-54), and the con- 
fusion grew worse in the reign of William of Holland, 
and after him during the nominal reigns of Richard of 
Cornwall and Alfonso of Castile. At the same time 
Bohemia rapidly advanced in power under Ottocar II 
and became a dangerous element for the domestic and 
foreign policy of Germany. It was Pope Gregory X 
who restored order in Germany. To carry out his 
projects in the Holy Land peace must be secured in 
Western Europe. He therefore commissioned the 
electoral princes, who now appear for the first time, to 
elect anew king. In 1273 the princes chose Rudolf of 
Hapsburg (1273-91), a man of no great family re- 
sources. Meantime the imperial power had fallen 
into decay; the imperial estates had been squandered; 
there were no imperial taxes; and the old method of 
obtaining soldiers for the service of the empire had 
broken down. Rudolf saw how necessary the posses- 
sion of crown-lands was for the imperial authority, 
his aim being to create a dynastic force. Ottocar II, 
King of Bohemia, sought to induce the Curia to object to 
the election of Rudolf but the Curia had quickly come 
to terms with Rudolf concerning conditions in Italy. 
After his election he demanded from Ottocar the re- 
turn of the imperial fiefs, and the refusal of the latter 
led to a war (1276) in which, on the plain called the 
Marchfeld, Ottocar lost both life and crown. This 
victory gave Rudolf secure possession of the Austrian 
provinces. As the German king was not permitted to 
retain vacant fiefs, he evaded this law by granting 
Austria, Styria, Carniola, and Lusatia in fief to his 
sons Albert and Rudolf; in this way the power of 
the family was greatly increased. Not even Rudolf 
thought of strengthening the kingly power by consti- 
tutional means. He decided to protect the public 
peace but did not entirely succeed in this. His policy 
was always influenced by the circumstances of the 
moment; at one time he favoured the princes, at an- 
other the cities; consequently he was never more than 
half successful. His only great achievement was that 
he secured for his family a position in Eastern Europe 
that was destined to give it importance in the future.’ 

Rudolf’s suecessor was Adolf of Nassau (1292-98), 
not his son Albert, as he had desired. The policy of 
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the new sovereign was to weaken Austria, his natural 
opponent: Like Rudolf he recognized the necessity 
of obtaining possessions for his family, for which he 
tried to lay a foundation in Thuringia. Adolf’s suc- 
cess against Frederick the Degenerate of Thuringia 
caused the electoral princes to incline to Albert. In 
a battle near Géllheim, fought between Albert and 
Adolf, Albert, aided by Adolf’s numerous enemies, 
defeated the king, who was killed. 

Albert I of Austria, a very able but morose man 
(1298-1308), was filled with a boundless ambition for 
power. Without regard for therights of others, he en- 
forced the recognition of his own rights in his duchy. 
He desired to preserve the public peace in Germany 
and opposed the cruel persecution of the Jews custom- 
ary at this time. He also wished to reorganize the 
imperial lands, which were to be regained in such a 
way as to provide a connecting link between the terri- 
tories of the Hapsburgs in the east and those in the 
west. If his lands were thus united he would be a 
match for the strongest of the territorial princes; but 
the latter opposed this scheme. Albert also roused 
the anger of the ecclesiastical electors by combining 
with King Philip IV of France against Boniface VIII, 
who had not recognized Albert. Boniface now de- 
clared his intention of summoning Albert before his 
tribunal for the murder of Adolf. Supported by the 
cities, Albert contended successfully with the Rhen- 
ish electors, but after a while, in order to carry out his 
plans for the aggrandizement of his family, he came to 
terms with the pope, and this put an end to the oppo- 
sition of these electors. The only opponent of his 
dynastic schemes now to be dreaded was Wenceslaus 
Il of Bohemia; but the Przemysl line soon died out, 
and Albert at once claimed their lands and gave them 
to his son Rudolf as a fief. Before he could carry 
out his designs on Thuringia he was murdered by John 
of Swabia, called Johannes Parricida. According to 
legend the tyranny of his rule in Switzerland led to a 
great struggle for freedom on the part of the confeder- 
ated Swiss. The aim pursued by Albert was always 
the same: by making Austria powerful to force the 
other sovereign princes to acknowledge his suzerainty 
and thus tomake the crown hereditary in his family. It 
is, therefore, not a matter of surprise that after hisdeath 
the electors decided to select a less mighty prince. 

Archbishop Baldwin of Trier managed the matter so 
skilfully that his brother Henry of Luxemburg (Liit- 
zelburg) was chosen (1308-13). A man of gentle, ami- 
able character, Henry was full of visionary enthusi- 
asm, but withal he was a man of energy; consequently 
he was soon very popular. By birth he was in sym- 
pathy with the French. German interests concerned 
him less. Italy had a great fascination for him; he 
was ambitious to receive the imperial crown, to be the 
first after a long interregnum. Clement V had recog- 
nized him. The Ghibelline party in Italy greeted him 
with joy. At first he sought to hold a neutral position 
in the quarrels of the Italian parties, but this proved 
to be impossible. The Guelphs, led by King Robert 
of Naples, began to oppose him. When Henry there- 
upon wished to attack Naples, the old conflict with the 
Church again broke out, but death suddenly ended his 
imperial dreams. Henry’s only successful act was the 
marriage of his son John with the heiress of Bohemia, 
Elizabeth, the sister of Wenceslaus III; for Germany 
his reign proved of no advantage. The election of his 
son John to succeed him was impossible, and the Lux- 
emburg party chose Louis the Bavarian (1314-47) in 
opposition to Frederick the Fair (1314-30). There 
was a double election, each of the candidates being 
elected by one party, and a civil war broke out, con- 
fined, however, mainly to the partisans of the two 
Houses of Wittelsbach and Hapsburg. The struggle 
was ended by the capture of Frederick at the battle of 
Mihldorf (1322); after this Louis was universally 
recognized, 
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While this conflict was going on the old strife be- 
tween Church and State again broke out. At the time 
of the double election John XXII claimed the rights 
of an administrator of the country. He asserted that 
no king chosen by the electors could exercise author- 
ity before the pope had given his approval. This 
over-straining of the papal claims roused a dissatis- 
faction which continually grew and to which were al- 
ready added complaints of the worldliness of the 
Church. The Minorites placed at the disposal of the 
king eloquent preachers to denounce the worldliness 
of the papacy, which had rejected as heretical the 
Franciscan teaching concerning the poverty of Christ 
and the Apostles. In 1324 Louis was excommuni- 
cated because he had not obeyed the papal command 
to lay down his authority. To this Louis made a 
sharp reply in the proclamation of Sachsenhausen, in 
which he denied the claims of the pope and at the 
same time defended the teaching concerning poverty 
upheld by the Franciscans. In the conflict with the 
pope, who supported the candidature of Charles IV of 
France for the imperial throne, the German cities and 
the German episcopate, the latter led by Baldwin of 
Trier, were virtually a unit on the side of Louis. 
Even the death of Frederick the Fair did not produce 
a reconciliation with the Curia. It was at this junc- 
ture that the writings of the Franciscans, Michael of 
Cesena and William of Occam began to exert their 
influence. The spirit of revolution in the Church is 
shown by the “ Defensor Pacis” of Marsilius of Padua, 
a professor of Paris who went to the Court of Louis the 
Bavarian. In this the medieval.papal ecclesiastical 
system is attacked. The intellectual ferment enabled 
Louis to undertake an expedition to Rome. He had 
been invited to enter Italy by the magnates of north- 
ern Italy, especially by the Visconti of Milan and the 
Scala of Verona. ‘The city of Rome received him with 
joy, and he was the first German king to receive the 
imperial crown from the Roman commonwealth, 
which had always regarded itself as the source of all 
sovereignty. But the fickle populace soon drove him 
away; the means at his command were too small to 
carry out the old imperial policy. Again Italy was 
lost. Notwithstanding the lack of success in Italy, 
Germany in the main held to Louis, who had been ex- 
communicated again. It was now evident that papal 
interdicts had largely lost their terrors; the civil com- 
munities frequently paid no attention to them, and in 
some places ecclesiastics were forced, notwithstanding 
the prohibition, to say Mass. The growth of a worldly 
spirit in the Church began to undermine respect for it, 
and Germany was the first country to turn against the 
ideals of the Middle Ages. Sects opposed to sacerdo- 
talism appeared; mysticism tended. to make the soul 
independent in its progress towards God, without, 
however, rejecting the sacraments, as was done by 
some in this era. Yet, unintentionally, mysticism 
strengthened the tendency to deny the absolute neces- 
sity of the intercessory office of the Church. More- 
over, mysticism gave a national cast to German re- 
ligious life, for the intellectual leaders of mysticism, 
Ekkehard, Suso, and Tauler, wrote and preached in 
German. The chief strength of this religious move- 
ment was among the citizens of the towns. In the 
conflict between Church and State the cities sided with 
the emperor, but they were not yet strong enough 
without assistance to maintain the authority of a Ger- 
man emperor. Consequently the position taken by 
the German princes was decisive for Louis. As he 
meant to carry on a dynastic policy, as his predeces- 
sors had done, he soon came into conflict with these 
princes, and, in order to be stronger than his oppo- 
nents, he sought to establish friendly relations with 
the pope. But although Louis could resolve on vigor- 
ous action, yet he lacked the necessary persistence. 
He was not an able man, nor one of much intellectual 
power. He tried to make a good impression on every 
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one; as a consequence, he failed with all parties. He 
opened negotiations with the Curia, but the intrigues 
of Philip VI of France kept the two parties from con- 
cluding peace. This led Louis to take the side of Ed- 
ward III of England at the beginning of the war be- 
tween the French and English for the succession to the 
French throne. This stand won more general sym- 

athy for Louis in Germany. The electors were also 
influenced by public opinion when they declared at 
Rense in 1338 that a legitimate German emperor 
could be created only by their votes; a king so chosen 
needed no papal recognition, and the pope, by crown- 
ing the German king, only gave him the imperial title. 
Louis was also declared to be entirely without blame 
in the dispute with the Curia. When Edward III ap- 
peared before Louis at Coblenz and the latter ap- 
pointed him imperial vicar for the territories beyond 
the Rhine, the emperor had reached the zenith of his 
power. Nevertheless the fickle Louis, because he 
hoped, through the mediation of the King of France, 
taibe reconciled with the Curia and to secure the sup- 

ort of the latter for his schemes to aggrandize his 
amily, allied himself with the French in 1341. In- 
stead of peace a worse estrangement with the papal 
court was the result. 

With the consent of the emperor, Margaret Maul- 
tasch of Tyrol, who had married John of Luxemburg 
(Liitzelburg), had divorced herself without awaiting 
the papal decision and married the emperor’s son, 
Louis of Brandenburg. The Luxemburg party at 
once had recourse to Clement VI. Louis was excom- 
municated in 1346, and Charles IV of Moravia (1347- 
78) was, with the help of the pope, chosen German 
king by five of the electors under humiliating condi- 
tions. At first Louis had strong support from the 
German cities, but his unexpected death secured uni- 
versal recognition for Charles. Henceforth for nearly 
a hundred years the Luxemburg-Bohemian dynasty 
held the throne. The king set up by the Wittelsbach 
party, Giinther of Schwarzburg, could make no head- 
way against the adroit policy of Charles IV. In 1347 
Germany was ravaged by the Black Death; the Jews 
were immediately accused of poisoning the wells, and 
a frightful persecution followed. In the midst of the 
confusion the country was traversed by bands of Flag- 
ellants, and these “penitents” were often full of hos- 
tility to the Church. While in Italy Petrarch and 
Cola di Rienzi revived the dream of the universal do- 
minion of the Eternal City, Charles IV regarded Ital- 
ian affairs with the eyes of a political realist. The 
Italians said that he went to Rome (1355) to secure 
the imperial crown like a merchant going toa fair. In 
Germany Charles sought to settle the election to the 
crown at the Diets of Nuremberg and Metz in 1356, 
and he issued the Golden Bull, which was the first at- 
tempt to put into writing the more important stipula- 
tions of the imperial constitution. Above all, the Bull 
was intended to regulate the election of the king, and 
defined what princes should have the electoral vote. 
The electoral college was to consist of the three Arch- 
bishops of Mainz, Trier, and Cologne; the Count Pala- 
tine of the Rhine, the Duke of Saxony (Sachsen-Wit- 
tenberg), and the Margrave of Brandenburg; to this 
number was added later the King of Bohemia. The 
electors were granted special privileges; besides the 
royal rights (regalia) and those of taxation and coin- 
age, they received the privilegiwm de non evocando, 
that is, their subjects could not be summoned before 
the court of another jurisdiction, not even before an 
imperial one. The royal authority was to find in the 
electors who were scattered throughout the empire a 
support against the many petty princes. Other arti- 
cles of the Golden Bull were to guard the rights of the 
local princes against their vassals and subjects, es- 
Bodily against the cities. Nothing is said of the 
share of the pope in the election of the king; the one 
_ chosen by the majority of the electors was to be the 
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king. Only the coronation as emperor was left to the 
pope. The Golden Bull remained the most important 
part of the fundamental law of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire. 

Learning flourished under the rule of Charles, who 
was a scholar among his contemporaries. He was 
surrounded by highly educated men, one of whom was 
John of Neumarkt, the head of his chancelry. His in- 
terest being almost entirely in Bohemia, he showed 
his care for the advancement of learning chiefly in this 
country and founded there, 7 April, 1348, the Univer- 
sity of Prague. Charles held steadfastly to Catholi- 
cism and Christian Scholasticism. But this did not 
prevent him from carrying on policies independent of 
the pope. In reorganizing the imperial chancelry he 
encouraged the use of German in the imperial docu- 
ments and thus assured the victory of the national 
tongue over Latin. By this action he gave German 
learning an independent standing. 

Charles also furthered the interests of the empire in 
various other directions. He did not, indeed, over- 
throw the power of the princes, which had grown 
strong during the several hundred years of its exist- 
ence, but he sought by the maintenance of internal 

eace to preserve his supreme power. To promote the 
oreign interests of Germany he desired to liberate the 
papacy from its connexion with France and to per- 
suade the pope to return from Avignon to Rome. 
Gregory XI went back to Rome, but the Babylonian 
Captivity was to be followed by the Great Schism. 
In the meantime Charles had largely increased the 
territorial possession of his family; the Marks of Bran- 
denburg, Lusatia, and Silesia came into his hands. 
By marriage he hoped to obtain for his son, and thus 
for his dynasty, both Hungary and Poland. Thus for 
a time the House of Luxemburg threatened to crush 
out the Hapsburgs. In two directions only Charles’s 
adroit agreements and diplomatic skill failed of suc- 
cess. The Swiss Confederation seceded more and 
more completely from the empire, and the cities b 
their leagues established for themselves an independ- 
ent position in the empire. Towards the end of his 
life he secured the election of his son Wenceslaus as 
German king. 

Wenceslaus (1378-1400) reigned without the con- 
firmation of the defenceless pope of that time. The 
German crown was no longer dependent on the papacy. 
Other questions far more important than this were 
now brought into the foreground by the Great Schism. 
There was a continually growing clamour, which could 
not be suppressed, for the reform of the Church in its 
head and members. The demand for reform had in- 
fused new life into the whole conception of the Church, 
and the leaders of this movement still held to Catholie 
dogmas. The most difficult task of the new king, and 
one he did not shirk, was to put an end to the schism. 
He sided with Rome and supported Urban VI while 
France, at the head of the Romanic countries, upheld 
Clement VII. Wenceslaus, however, took no energetic 
action in ecclesiastical affairs; the internal disorder 
in Germany did not permit it, for here the confedera- 
tions of princes, Eniphtal and the cities, struggled with 
one another. In 1381 the confederation of the Rhen- 
ish cities formed a coalition with the league of the 
Swabian cities and sought with considerable success 
to obtain the adherence of other Swabian towns and 
of those of North Germany. Thus strengthened, the 
cities wished to share in the government of the empire; 
this desire was opposed by the princes who in military 
force were superior to the cities. The attempts of the 
rulers of Austria to overthrow the Swiss confederates 
failed, but in Germany the army of the Swabian 
League suffered a crushing defeat in 1388 near Déf- 
fingen. After this Wenceslaus changed his policy and 
sided with the princes. Confederations of the cities 
were forbidden. Owing to their lack of union the 
cities succumbed in this contest for political independ- 
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ence and the territorial princes were the conquerors. 
The quick-tempered, irascible king sought to 
spenstion his hold on his hereditary provinces by 
protecting himself against the other ruling princes, but 
in this he was not successful. A government by fa- 
vouritism of the worst kind began which excited the 
anger of the nobility and the clergy. A dispute with 
the Archbishop of Prague led to the murder, by the 
king’s command, of the archbishop’s vicar-general, 
John of Pomuk, and this caused open rebellion. In 
1394 the nobles with Jost, Margrave of Moravia, as 
their leader, took the king prisoner; he was soon set 
free at the instance of the German princes, but his re- 
lease did not do away with the rule of the nobility in 
Bohemia. In this era of confusion no attempt was 
made to oppose the repeated incursions (1388) of 
Charles VI of France into Germany. Wenceslaus 
looked on inactively when the French king undertook 
to carry out a scheme for putting an end to the schism 
by securing the success of the Avignon pope by a bold 
stroke; but in 1392 Charles VI became insane, and his 
plans were brought to nought. The waning influence 
of the German Empire was everywhere perceptible 
and called forth universal indignation. The king’s 
lack of capacity for government led the majority of the 
electors to form ® league for the protection of the in- 
terests of the country. 

Soon after this the three episcopal electors chose 
Ruprecht, Count Palatine of the Rhine, as King of 
Germany (1400-10). As only a part of the electors 
joined in this choice Ruprecht was never more than a 
pretender, and although he was an ambitious and 
capable man he never succeeded in uniting the empire. 
Ruprecht hoped to gain popularity by restoring Ger- 
man influence in northern Italy, and by securing the 
imperial crown to prove himself the legal sovereign. 
As Ruprecht had no money, his expedition to Italy 
was inglorious, and its failure had a bad effect on his 
position in Germany. Even his final recognition by 
the pope, who had for a long time held to the Luxem- 
burg dynasty, his faithful supporters, did little to aid 
Ruprecht’s cause, and his throne began to totter. In 
1405 Archbishop Johann of Mainz combined the 
princes against Ruprecht in the League of Marbach 
which, however, accomplished next to nothing. In 
the question of the schism Ruprecht supported Boni- 
face IX. As King of the Germans Ruprecht was a 
failure. During the laxity of government that fol- 
lowed his death the German conquests in the eastern 
part of the empire were in danger of being lost. A 
new factor had appeared in history, the Kingdom of 
Poland. 

All this time the confusion in the affairs of the 
Church had continued to grow worse, and it was now 
proposed to put an end to the schism by means of a 
council. The cardinals of the two rival popes called a 
council at Pisa which deposed Popes Gregory XII and 
Benedict XIII and elected Alexander V, but Gregory 
and Benedict could still count on some supporters, and 
the world thus saw three popes. The greater part of 
Germany held to the new pope, Alexander V, but the 
party of the Count Palatine and of the Bishop of Trier 
held to Gregory. A period of utter confusion and 
great distress of conscience followed; all the relations 
of life suffered, the political by no means the least. In 
Germany the troubles led to a double election; Sigis- 
mund of Luxemburg, King of Hungary, the brother of 
Wenceslaus was elected (1410-37), as was also Jost, 
Margrave of Moravia. Jost withdrew, and Wences- 
laus resigned the government to Sigismund, who in 
1411 was generally recognized as emperor. The im- 
potence of the last reign convinced the electors, who 
had. chosen Margrave Jost for reasons of Church poli- 
tics, that a king who had not large territorial power 
could accomplish nothing. Consequently they 
dropped their opposition to Sigismund. The latter’s 
life before his election had been a very eventful one. 
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He had married the daughter and heiress of Louis the 
Great of Hungary, and had been crowned king of that 
country in 1387. In the war between Hungary and 
the Turks he had been completely defeated by Sultan 
Bajazet; after this he had had to contend with a dan- 
gerous rebellion in Hungary. Sigismund was tal- 
ented, eloquent, witty, and exceedingly ambitious; he 
was inclined to visionary schemes, but he honestly de- 
sired to relieve the woeful troubles of his time. In his 
hereditary dominions, to which Hungary was now 
added, there was great disorder. Yet notwithstand- 
ing this he succeeded in bringing together the great 
Councils of Constance and Basle. Ambition led him 
to attempt to settle the difficulties in which the Church 
was involved, but he was also impelled by political 
considerations. He hoped that a council would aid 
him in suppressing the religious troubles kindled in 
his hereditary kingdom of Bohemia by John Hus. It 
was not zeal for the Church, however, which inspired 
his interest in the council, as is evident from the gen- 
eral bent of his mind. For with all his interest in lit- 
erature and learning, Sigismund scrupulously avoided 
involving himself in theological difficulties; moreover 
he took pleasure in denouncing the faults of the 
clergy. Nevertheless it was Sigismund’s energy that 
held together the great council at Constance. It 
was certainly not his fault that many were not satis- 
fied with the result of this and the following council. 
The forcible interference of the Council of Constance 
in the religious difficulties of Bohemia and the burning 
of John Hus were injurious to Sigismund’s dynastic 
interests, and not in accordance with his political 
schemes. In Bohemia and Moravia the Hussites at 
once strove to prevent the king from taking possession 
of these countries; and the result, especially in Bo- 
hemia, was a violent religious and national outbreak. 
The king was held directly responsible for the burnin 
of the national hero and saint. Fanatical hordes le 
by Ziska repeatedly overthrew Sigismund’s army in 
his crusade against the Hussites, and the storm spread 
over the adjacent provinces of the empire. Bavaria, 
Franconia, Saxony, and Silesia were terribly devas- 
tated. The imperial government broke down com- 
pletely. The selfishness of the cities prevented the 
reform of the German military system, even after its 
necessity had been proved by further successes of the 
Hussites. In 1427 an imperial law for the levying of 
a war-tax was laid before the Diet at Frankfort, but it 
was neyer carried out. 

In addition to the troubles in Bohemia, Sigismund’s 
already insecure position was made more precarious 
by a fresh invasion of Hungary by the Turks. The 
only help he received was from Duke Albert V of Aus- 
tria, his son-in-law and the prospective heir of the 
great inheritance of the Luxemburg possessions. The 
jealousy among the German states prevented common 
action against both foes. Sigismund’s chief ambition, 
after the reunion and reformation of the Church, to 
unite all the nations of Western Europe in a war 
against the Turks, became more and more hopeless. 
The defeat of the Hussites appeared equally impossi- 
ble, and negotiations were opened with them, peace 
being finally arranged at Basle. Sigismund induced 
the pope to weaken in his attitude towards the concil- 
iar theory, and especially to the Council of Basle 
which was to deal with the Hussite difficulties. To 
gain his point he had gone to Rome, where he was 
crowned emperor in 1433. Even in Bohemia where 
the existing anarchy had been increased by a new 
religious quarrel, where the moderate Calixtines had 
obtained a decisive victory over the Taborites under 
Procopius the Great in 1434, the need of peace grew 
more and more intense. The year previous to this, 
1433, a commission of the Council of Basle had made 
a number of concessions to the Hussites in the Com- 
pact of Basle or of Prague; among these was the 
granting of the Cup to the laity. On the basis of the 
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Compact a peace was agreed to, which was followed by 
the recognition (1436) of Sigismund as king in Bo- 
hemia. When this was attained Sigismund seemed to 
lose all concern for the reform of the Church and em- 
pire in which before he had shown so keen and active 
aninterest. He can hardly be blamed; for the bound- 
less selfishness and jealousy of the 
princes repeatedly wrecked the 
work of reform; and the whole re- 
sponsibility for the scanty gains for 
the empire achieved during his reign 
should not be laid on his shoulders. 
Only two of his measures were to 
have permanent existence; the 
transfer of the Mark of Brandenburg 
tothe Hohenzollerns, and the grant- 
ing of electoral Saxony to the House 
of Wettin. The great councils passed 
without bringing the fervently de- 
sired reform. Great changes were 
witnessed in these assemblies. At 
Basle the pope was regarded simply 
as a representative of the Church, 
and the superiority of the council 
over the pope was openly declared. 
In 1433 Procopius had been allowed 
to enter Basle at the head of his 
heretical followers and to set forth 
his opinions before the assembled 
members of the council without 
molestation. At Basle opinions 
which were signs of a revolutionary 
movement inthe Church repeatedly 
appeared. In character this council 
differed entirely from all earlier ones; the excitement 
was so great that tumults and brawls occurred. Con- 
trary to the wishes of Rome the council remained at 
Basle; the fear was that if it were transferred to Italian 
soil the work of reform would be forgotten. Yet the 
honest intentions of the majority of the members can- 
not be doubted. In the end the pope was victorious, 
and the council was transferred to Ferrara. Some of 
the members remained at Basle and the spectacle of a 
conciliar schism was offered to the world. 

In this troubled era Albert II (1438-39), Duke of 
Austria, was chosen emperor. The electors recog- 
nized the fact that the 
centre of gravity of the 
empire now lay towards 
the east. Albert, member 
of the Hapsburg family, 
had not put himself for- 
ward as a candidate, and 
the electors probably se- 
lected him through fear 
that the important and 
necessary eastern terri- 
tories might fallaway from 
the empire. Before he 
could come to Western 
Germany Albert, a rough 
soldier, died during a cam- 
paign against the Turks. 

he election now went to 

the head of the Hapsburg 
family, the inert and indo- 
lent Frederick III, who, as 
King of the Romans, was Frederick IV (1440-93). 
During his reign the work of reform in the empire fell 
completely into abeyance. He too was obliged to face 
the difficulties in the Church. The electors had de- 
cided to remain neutral in the dispute between the 
pe and the Council of Basle, but this neutrality had 
hm broken, inasmuch as the Diet of Mainz in 1439 
accepted the reform decrees of Basle, with exception 
of the assertion of the superiority of the council over 
the pope. Henceforth bishops and abbots were to be 
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elected canonically, but the king had the right to 
secure the election of suitable persons by negotiation. 
Papal reservations and annates were abolished. The 
Council of Basle, however, held firmly to its exagger- 
ated conception of the powers of a council, and its 
members wished to establish the dogma of conciliar 
superiority by deposing Pope Eu- 
geneIV. Inthis dispute the electors 
remained neutral. The reform of 
the Chureh was more and more 
lost sight of by the Council of Basle 
in its struggle with the pope. Fred- 
erick, who was appealed to by both 
Rome and Basle, at first remained 
neutral; then he proposed the calling 
of a new council to reunite divided 
Christianity. Western Europe grad- 
ually turned again to the rightful 
pope, and the pope elected at Basle, 
Felix V, received but slight recog- 
nition. For a time the German at- 
titude of neutrality was maintained, 
but after a while Frederick gave the 
impulse to the universal recognition 
of Pope Eugene. This was brought 
about by Aineas Sylvius, later Pius 
II, an adroit diplomat who was able 
to influence the king and the leading 
princes. An agreement was made 
with Rome in the Concordat of 
Vienna (1448) in which the Curia 
made but trifling concessions, while 
the question of reform received scant 
consideration. From now on the 
Synod of Basle, transferred to Lausanne, had only 
a shadowy existence. The Curia, although sorely 
pressed, had once more conquered. The general 
anxiety to avoid a new schism in the Church had far 
more to do with the settlement of these ecclesiastical 
troubles than the interference of Frederick. More- 
over Frederick showed his lack of skill in other ways. 
In 1444 the Swiss at the battle of St. Jakob on the 
Birs, not far from Basle, by their extraordinary cour- 
age defeated his French mercenaries, called Arma- 
gnacs, and thus frustrated his schemes for restoring the 
control of the Hapsburgs over the Swiss League. In 
spite of the constant dis- 
orders in the empire and 
the frequent wars, Fred- 
erick never wavered in his 
belief in the future great- 
ness of the Hapsburg dy- 
nasty. It was this con- 
fidence that in 1452 led 
him to Rome, where he 
was crowned emperor by 
the pope, the last German 
king to be crowned at 
Rome. Directly after- 
wards came the capture 
of Constantinople by the 
Turks, which obliged the 
emperor to take up arms 
for the defence of the east- 
ern frontier of his realm. 
Yet he could neither main- 
tain peace within the em- 
pire nor its most important rights. Luxemburg and 
the possessions of the Wittelsbach family in the Nether- 
lands fellinto the hands of Burgundy, the Polesannexed 
West Prussia, and the remnant of the Teutonic Order 
in East Prussia was obliged to recognize the suzer- 
ainty of the Polish king. Thus the Germanizing influ- 
ences that had been at work for centuries in what 
is now the eastern part of the German Empire were 
destroyed. 

The complete breakdown of the power of the empire 
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called forth the demand that the emperor should be 
either deposed or have a coadjutor, but the lack of 
harmony among the electors prevented any change. 
The clamour for internal reform grew louder, but 
nothing was done except to enact laws for the mainte- 
nance of the public peace. During this confusion 
Frederick’s position in his hereditary possessions be- 
came very precarious. The Czechs had held the 
preponderating power in Bohemia ever since the time 
of the Hussite troubles and now elected George of 
Podiebrad as king. The Hungarians also chose a 
ruler for themselves, electing the hero of the wars with 
the Turks, Matthias I Corvinus. Matthias soon over- 
threw the Bohemian king, and in 1487 apparently 
intended to form a great kingdom by uniting the 
eastern German provinces with the Bohemian, Mora- 
vian, and Hungarian territories. Important changes 
also occurred in the northern part of Germany. The 
Counts of Holstein, who had carried the German na- 
tionality into the northern territory of what is now 
Germany, had received Schleswig as early as 1386 in 
fief from Denmark; the two provinces, Holstein and 
Schleswig, soon grew together. After the death of 
the last Count of Holstein, King Christian of Denmark 
was in 1460 elected duke by Schleswig and Holstein. 
In this way he became a prince of the empire, a point 
of importance in the near future. This was after- 
wards to influence the position of the Baltic countries 
and the German interests there. For centuries the 
centre of the empire had been in the south, and Ger- 
many had had no maritime interests. In this case 
also, as in the Germanization of the east, self-help was 
the means of attaining the desired end. The Han- 
seatic League, a union of German mercantile guilds, 
rapidly extended from Cologne to Reval on the Gulf of 
Finland. From the middle of the thirteenth century 
the chief towns of the League were Liibeck and Ham- 
burg. German commerce flourished on all waters, for 
the members of the League carried the fame of their 
country across all the seas surrounding the Europe of 
that day. It isin fact a striking phenomenon that the 
national feeling was invigorated, while the strength of 
the empire was weakened by the division into so many 
petty sovereignties. The Hanseatic League main- 
tained its ascendency in the Baltic as late as the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries. 

At the same time a great power threatened to spring 
up in the west. By peaceful agreement Charles the 
Bold, Duke of Burgundy (1467-77), attempted to 
secure Frederick’s consent to his election as King of 
the Romans and to the elevation of his possessions to 
the rank of an independent kingdom. But all these 
ambitious plans came to an end upon the death of 
Charles at the battle of Nancy in 1477. The duke’s 
possessions fell to Louis XI of France, while Maxi- 
milian, son of the Emperor Frederick and son-in-law 
of Charles the Bold, hastened to the Netherlands, 
which he secured for himself (1479) by the brilliant 
battle at Guinegate. He was not, however, able to 
make himself master of Burgundy and Artois. More- 
over, Flanders was not willing to submit to the new 
regime and it was not until 1489 that it was com- 
pletely subdued. Somewhat later, on the death of 
Matthias Corvinus in 1490, Maximilian’s energetic 
action gained for his dynasty the future possession of 
Hungary and Bohemia, while at the same time he 
reunited the Tyrol with Austria. Consequently when 
the old emperor died, all looked to the knightly hero 
Maximilian for the restoration of the empire. 

Thus the outlook was by no means unfavourable 
at the time Maximilian I (1493-1519) ascended the 
throne. There were even indications of a healthier 
condition of internal affairs. The Swabian League, 
made up of the free cities and of the knights, sought, 
especially in 1486, to effect an adjustment of those in- 
terests of the different estates which most threatened 
the existence of the empire. Another favourable sign 
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was the rapid development in civilization and culture 
of the several principalities. No less promising was 
the decision of the electors, now that the imperial au- 
thority had shown its entire impotence to check fur- 
ther decentralization. Turbulent agitation for re- 
form in the cities was another important indication in 
the same direction. Maximilian tried by vigorous re- 
forms to win the good willof the cities, the aid of which 
would be essential to him in the expected war with 
France, but the obstacles to be overcome before re- 
forms could be introduced seemed steadily to increase. 
The most serious difficulty was and remained the an- 
tagonism between the interests of the empire and 
those of the princes. Maximilian, with his dynastic 
resources, which were made up of very heterogeneous 
elements, was not able to overcome these opposing 
forces. Thus the Diet of Worms in 1495 could not do 
much to promote reform on account of the opposing 
interests of the ruling princes, the free knights of the 
empire, and the imperial cities. At this diet the 
“Universal Pacification of the Empire’? was pro- 
claimed. All private wars were forbidden. An Im- 
perial Chamber was established as a perpetual su- 
preme court for the maintenance of the public peace, 
and the appointments to it were made by the emperor 
and the Estates of the empire. So many matters, 
however, were turned over to this court that it was. 
condemned to inactivity from the outset. Nor was 
the Imperial Chamber able to promote the public 
peace, as it lacked all power of enforcing its decrees. 
Order in the empire could not be attained until the 
subordinate rulers became strong enough to exercise a. 
vigorous police power in their territories. Maximil- 
ian had only agreed to the establishment of this court 
on condition that a general imperial tax, “the com- 
mon penny’’, and military help against France and 
the Turks should be promised him. Concessions of a 
very different character had also been demanded by 
the ruling princes from the king. The powerful Arch- 
bishop of Mainz, Berthold of Henneberg, was the first 
to express the opinion that the administration of the 
empire should be placed in the hands of the electors, 
without, however, doing away with the monarchy. 
This proposition of the Diet of Worms was rejected by 
Maximilian. Five years later, however, when the 
promised financial and military aid was not forth- 
coming, he consented to the appointment of a per- 
manent Imperial Council at Nuremberg. If this 
council had maintained an active existence for any 
length of time the king would have become a mere 
puppet. But after two years the royal power proved 
strong enough to break down the unnatural limita- 
tions imposed on it by the Estates. 

Dain these constitutional struggles within the 
empire the hostile feeling between France and Ger- 
many continued to grow. France, now greatly in- 
creased in power, wished to gain a firm foothold in the 
Italian peninsula, and put forward claims to Naples 
and Milan. Thus began the long struggle of the 
Hapsburg dynasty with France for the possession of 
Italy. Maximilian was unable to checkmate the Ital- 
ian schemes of the French king. In the end Maximil- 
ian even changed his policy, for, in order to gain as- 
sistance against Venice, he allied himself with France. 
Yet even now he reaped no laurels in Italy. In the 
Swabian war also, which the Swiss confederated can- 
tons carried on against the Swabian League, his inter- 
vention was unsuccessful. As a matter of fact Maxi- 
milian was obliged, in the Treaty of Basle (1501), to 
acknowledge the independence of the Swiss Confed- 
eration. In the course of these wars the Swiss had 
become enthusiastic soldiers, and after this Switzer- 
land could furnish or refuse entire armies of mercen- 
aries, in this way attaining European importance in 
the great struggle of the Hapsburgs with France. The 
work of reform in the empire, however, came to a com- 
plete standstill on account of these unsuccessful for- 
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eign undertakings. The only permanent result of all 
these efforts was the Imperial Chamber. The course 
of history could not be reversed: the territorial devel- 
opment of the separate states had been too logical to 
allow its reversal. A strengthening of the central ad- 
ministration, the preliminary condition for a reform 
of the empire, was no longer possible. In 1508 Maxi- 
milian had assumed the title of “ Elected Roman Em- 

ror’’, thus proclaiming that the imperial dignity was 
independent of papal confirmation. Restlessly ac- 
tive, he staked everything on the success of those for- 
eign policies that would strengthen his royal power. 
It was for this reason that he finally returned to his 
earlier course of action and joined the Holy League 
against France. The brilliant success of Francis I 
over the Swiss at Marignano (1515) forced Maximilian 
to agree to a peace by which the French received Mi- 
lan, and Venice obtained Verona. In the meantime 
various imperial diets again took up the question of 
reform, but the whole reform movement failed en- 
tirely, and the separate states gained a complete 
victory over the centraladministration. At Maximil- 
ian’s death practically nothing had been accom- 
plished for the constitution of the empire. 

Political and cultural life followed the course of de- 
velopment we have described, the foci being in the 
several states. Among these states the most promi- 
nent were the electoral principalities, which had been 

ranted special honours and privileges by the Golden 
Bull. The three Rhenish electors were the most im- 
portant political personages. Saxony was much in- 
creased in size by the addition of Meissen. It would 
have become the leading state of northern Germany 
had not its territories been divided in 1485 between the 
Albertine and Ernestine branches of the ruling family. 
The Electoral Mark of Brandenburg, acquired in 1417 
by the Hohenzollerns, was still in the beginnings of its 
growth. The Hussite wars had almost entirely es- 
tranged Bohemia from the empire. The Palatinate 
of the Rhine, always a home of culture, was still one of 
its centres. The Duchies of Brunswick-Liineburg and 
Bavaria were also prominent. In 1495 the able 
Counts of Wirtemberg (Wiirtemberg) received Count- 
ship of Swabia, which was raised toa duchy. Baden 
grew into a principality more slowly. More rapid was 
the development of Hesse, whose sovereigns under the 
title of Landgraves, were soon to come into promi- 
nence. The future of the empire depended on these 
minor states. The empire lacked imperial civil offi- 
cials, imperial taxes, an imperial army, a general and 
systematized administration of imperial justice, while 
in these subordinate states there arose a defined goy- 
ernment, a centralization of the civil officials, a sys- 
tematic administration of law. This is also true 
of Maximilian’s hereditary possessions, the Austrian 
provinces. The leaders of progress in this respect 
also were the imperial cities, in which intellectual life 
began to flourish. In art they produced an Albrecht 
Direr and the two Holbeins. A darker side, how- 
ever, was not lacking to this brilliant city life. Bloody 
outbreaks were often caused by a restless proletariat. 
Dissatisfaction was also rife among the free knights 
of the empire who had lost their former importance in 
consequence of the change in the military system, 
which had again made infantry the decisive element in 
battle. Moreover discontent was at work among the 
asantry. The knights became robber-knights and 
ighwaymen. Though banned by the empire, Franz 
von Sickingen, without authority, carried on war with 
the city of Worms. The economic changes had even 
more ruinous consequences for the peasantry. The 
age of discovery, of the growth of commerce, and of 
at inventions, is also the age in which capital made 
its appearance as the great power of the world. There 
was a change in the value of money which brought 
‘severe suffering upon the peasantry which was de- 
spised and politically without rights, especially in the 
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thickly populated southern part of Germany. Com- 
munistie writings appeared, which discussed the posi- 
tion of the peasants. The unrest increased in Fran- 
conia, Swabia, and on the upper Rhine, and revolts 
occurred. It was proposed to found a communistic 
kingdom of God and all hopes were placed on a strong 
emperor. Mixed with these desires was the expecta- 
tion of a thorough reform of ecclesiastical affairs con- 
cerning which dissatisfaction was loudly expressed. 

The social-religious restlessness continually in- 
creased. The period of political confusion had not 
passed by without leaving its impress on the German 
character. The brilliant exterior of life covered but 
thinly the brutality within. There was widespread 
evidence of the lack of morality in domestic life, of 
barbarity in the administration of justice, and of in- 
humanity in war. Loyalty to the Church continually 
decreased, although a rich and voluminous religious 
literature had been disseminated by the art of print- 
ing. Great preachers, like Geiler von Kaysersberg at 
Strasburg, also appeared at this time. The Brethren 
of the Common Life took for their ideal the abnegation 
of the world. But all this failed to prevent the de- 
cline of the authoritative influence of the Church on 
the life of the people. The Great Schism had severely 
shaken the position of the papacy. The common peo- 
ple were estranged from the Church. A craving for 
religious self-help arose, and religious movements an- 
tagonistic to the Church won large followings. Ger- 
man learning loosened the bond that up to then had 
united it to theology. A new intellectual movement 
disputed the dominance of Scholasticism at the uni- 
versities. Nicholas of Cusa, AYneas Sylvius, and 
Gregor von Heimburg prepared the way for Human- 
ism. The medieval ideals having apparently lost 
their attraction, men turned to others, which advo- 
cated the world and its pleasures in opposition to self- 
abnegation, and instead of medieval universalism 
preached the freedom of the individual. 

In the second half of the fifteenth century Italian 
Humanism entered Germany in order to break down 
here as it had done in Italy the absolute domination 
of the ecclesiastical conception of the world. But 
Humanism in Germany assumed an entirely different 
form. In Germany the end sought was not beauty of 
form in learning, art, and life; here it manifested, 
rather, a practical, pedagogical, and, finally, religious 
tendency. Aided by the art of printing, humanism, 
by its delight in experiment and induction, roused 
othersciences to fresh life, such as the science of history 
and especially the natural sciences. Individualism, 
moreover, strengthened the national sentiment and 
was a powerful force in overthrowing medieval uni- 
versalism, and in putting an end to the ideal of the 
medieval world, the universality of the Kingdom of 
God. At the close of Maximilian’s reign the signs of 
the times were undoubtedly very threatening, yet 
closer investigation shows that the Christian idea was 
still powerful. Notwithstanding the turning away 
of many from the Church, there were still men in Ger- 
many who were filled with this idea. These men did 
not conceal from themselves the necessity of genuine 
moral reform. The same power and intensity of 
Christian feeling that had built the great cathedrals in 
the later Middle Ages was still alive in the more serious 
minded part of the nation. Only the elect few carried 
these feelings over into the succeeding age, and with 
them the certain expectation of the reform of the 
Church from within. 
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From 1556 To 1618.—After the death of Maximilian 
I the two great competitors for the imperial crown 
were Francis I of France and Charles, Maximilian’s 
grandson. Notwithstanding the opposition of Leo 
X and the alienation of French sympathies, the 
choice of the electors fell on Charles (28 June, 1519), 
who was crowned as Charles V (q. v.) at Aachen, on 23 
October, 1520, and by Clement VII at Bologna, on 23 
February, 1530. In January, 1521, he opened the 
Diet of Worms and his administration of the Holy 
Roman Empire lasted until his abdication. In 1556 
Charles V resigned the imperial throne. This act 
implied a serious break in the continuity of the politi- 
eal and religious history of the German people. 
‘Charles’s reign had lasted for more than a generation, 
but only an insignificant part of it had been devoted to 
Germany. His attention had been mainly given to 
the Netherlands, to Spain, and to the wars with 
France and the Turks. Consequently from 1520 the 
defection from the Church had made more and more 
rapid headway, in ae of the emperor’s prohibitory 
edicts issued at the Diet of Worms (1521) and at the 
Diet of Augsburg (1530), and shortly after 1540 this 
apostasy threatened to affect the whole of Germany. 
At the same time the separatist tendencies of the 
ruling princes increased in strength. It was not until 
towards the end of his reign that Charles took meas- 
ures to check the princes of the empire. By the war 
in Gelderland (1543), the deposition of the Archbishop 
of Cologne (1547), and the Smalkaldie War (1546-47), 
he succeeded in bringing the triumphant career of 
Protestantism to a standstill, thus saving the greater 
part of western and southern Germany to Catholicism. 
Driven from these territories Protestantism overran, 
during the following decades, the Bavarian and Bohe- 
mian-Austrian provinces in the south-east. But even 
there it was not able to maintain itself. On the other 
hand, Charles did not succeed in forcing the princes to 
return to their proper position in the empire and to 
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subordination to the emperor. The most important 
of the princes were the rulers of the northern states; 
these were in no wise affected by Charles’s military 
successes, as he did not push his operations as far 
as northern Germany. The Dukes of Saxony and 
Bavaria also, who were friendly to Charles and took 
part in his campaigns, suffered no curtailment of their 
power. The partial failure of Charles determined the 
future development of the empire, the basis of which 
was laid down in the recess of the Imperial Diet of 
1555. _ By it, in the so-called Religious Peace of Augs- 
burg, Germany was divided between the Catholics and 
the adherents of the Augsburg Confession, and the 
territorial princes were practically made the political 
arbiters of the empire. The principle, cujus regio, 
ejus religio, was recognized. The Imperial Chamber 
(Reichskammergericht) was subjected to the influence 
of the Estates of the empire. In the newly instituted 
system of administration by “circles”’ also, the control 
of the emperor was no longer permitted. Further, 
the permanent council of administration (Reichsdepu- 
tationstag), an organ of centralization developed in 
1558 from the system of “circles’’, was summoned and 
presided over by the Elector of Mainz as chancellor of 
the empire and not by the emperor. Economical and 
judicial legislation devolved on the separate states. 
At the Diet of Speyer (1570) the princes annulled the 
supreme authority of the emperor in military matters. 
These events implied not only a change in the goy- 
ernment of the empire, so that it was controlled by the 
electors and not by the emperor, but the empire itself 
became almost a shadow incapable of great adminis- 
trative actions. Its constitutional powers waned; 
diets were seldom convoked (only ten up to 1618), the 
decisions of the Imperial Chamber were not carried 
out, the administration by “circles’’ did not take 
root. The empire failed just as signally, as a Euro- 
pean power, in maintaining its interests during the 
great wars of the reign of Philip II in Western Europe, 
an exception being the Pacification of Cologne (1579), 
which sought to restore order in the Netherlands, but 
to which little heed was paid. Not even the bound- 
aries of the empire were maintained. From about 
1580 the Spaniards and Dutch established themselves 
in the Rhine provinces and Emden, and Spain sought 
in addition to obtain Alsace. France entangled as 
many of the south-western sections of the empire as 
ossible in its intrigues, especially the city of Stras- 
rire: James I of England married his daughter to 
the Elector Palatine. On the Baltic coast the 
Swedes, Russians, and Poles despoiled the Germans of 
the more distant territories colonized by them, while 
the Danes settled in the south-west corner of the 
Baltic. At the same time the Dutch overthrew the 
economic supremacy of the Hanseatic League in 
the Baltic Sea and German Ocean. On the Danube 
the Hapsburgs were compelled to buy an armistice with 
the Turks by the payment of tribute. The blame for 
the helpless condition of the empire rested principally 
on the reigning princes. They took no interest in its 
affairs, not because they were lacking in German senti- 
ment, but because the horizon of their ideas was still 
too restricted, and because either they gave little 
thought to politics or their attention was absorbed by 
the details of administration within their own do- 
minions. The governmental organization of their 
principalities was still very imperfect. The conserva- 
tion and gradual development of their territories en- 
grossed the energies of the princes, especially of the 
most powerful among them, the Elector Augustus of 
Saxony (1553-86) and Duke Albert V of Bavaria 
(1550-89). ‘They, therefore, avoided war above all 
things. The only alliance among them that had any 
stability at that time, the “Landsberg League’’ of 
southern Germany (1556-90), had, for its sole object, 
the maintenance of peace. 
The emperors of this period, Ferdinand I (1556-64), 
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Maximilian II (1564-76), Rudolf II (1576-1612), and 
Matthias (1612-19), not only failed to arouse the 
princes to a more intelligent treatment of the affairs of 
the empire, but by their own policy they encouraged 
the princes to pursue purely personal ends. For, un- 
like Charles V who had ruled a world-empire, his suc- 
cessors governed territories, the political importance 
of which barely exceeded that of the majority of 
German states, and which only surpassed these latter 
inextent. Accordingly, as none of them were men of 
pre-eminent ability, their political aims were narrow, 
their need of peace urgent, and their credit inadequate, 
while the credit of the western powers had largely 
developed since the time of Charles V. Moreover they 
had harder conditions to face in their own dominions 
than the other princes. Most of their territories were 
in the eastern part of Europe where, from the end of 
the fifteenth century, the landed petty nobles, who 
formed a large class, opposed with ever-increasing suc- 
cess the progress of the commonalty and the intro- 
duction of orderly administration under the control of 
the sovereign. With this inferior nobility in the do- 
minions of the German Hapsburgs, the Protestants, 
who attracted to themselves all the opposing elements, 
made common cause. Thus the emperors were by 
degrees so harassed in their family possessions that, 
towards the end of Rudolf’s reign, the power fell into 
the hands of the nobility, and Matthias, though ad- 
vised by his able minister Cardinal Klesl, was hardly 
able to maintain his authority. 

In the period from 1556 to 1618 the only general 
movement in the inner politics of the empire, and one 
that caused important changes in the relative influ- 
ence of the German rulers, namely, the endeavour to 
place the ecclesiastical principalities in the hands of 
the younger sons of reigning princes, was entirely due 
to the desire of these princes to increase their ter- 
ritories. The ecclesiastical domains in the eastern 
provinces of Germany were few and insignificant, 
whereas in the north-west as well as throughout the 
west and south they were numerous, some being large 
in extent and of great importance. With exception of 
the territorially large and powerful Diocese of Miinster 
and the small Diocese of Hildesheim those in the east 
and north came under the control of Protestant 
princes as “administrators” to the aggrandizement of 
the Houses of Wettin, Hohenzollern, and Guelph. In 
this way these territories were made ripe for seculari- 
zation. Bavarian princes became Bishops of Cologne 
and Hildesheim, which were, thereby, saved from the 
fate that befell the others. These measures quick- 
ened the process of consolidation by which the terri- 
tories of a few dynastic houses in northern Germany 
steadily grew in extent, the result being of consider- 
able importance in the future political development of 
Germany. On the other hand, the attempts of the 
princes to annex the spiritual principalities of southern 
Germany failed. Protestantism entered these terri- 
tories at a later date and with less force than it had in 
those of northern Germany. Consequently the eccle- 
siastical lands in the south had more power of resist- 
ance than those in the north, while the princes were 
weaker, because their number was large and their 
possessions all small, excepting what belonged to the 
Austrian Hapsburgs on the Upper Rhine and perhaps 
also the territory belonging to Wiirtemberg. in these 
circumstances the Ecclesiastical Reservation (Reserva- 
tum Ecclesiasticum), adopted at the instance of the 
Catholics in the Recess of the Imperial Diet of 1555, 
proved an effective precautionary measure in southern 
Germany. It provided that any bishop or abbot who 
turned Protestant could not take advantage of the 
tule cujus regio, ejus religio, but must resign. 

The chief opponents of the ecclesiastical principali- 
ties in southern Germany were the representatives of 
the House of Wittelsbach, rulers of the Palatinates 
and of Bavaria. Prominent because of their noble 
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descent, the Elector Palatine being in fact the ranking 
temporal elector, they were all poor in land. The 
branch that ruled the Palatinate of Neuburg acquired 
a heritage on the Lower Rhine by marrying into the 
ducal House of Cleves-Jiilich, which was becoming 
The other branches sought to extend their 
domains at the expense of their neighbours. What 
decided the predominance of the Catholics in the 
south was the result of two movements which settled 
the question whether the Protestants, in spite of the 
successes in 1543-47 of Charles V, were finally to seize 
Cologne and the whole country of the Lower Rhine 
and from these centres crush the Catholics of southern 
Germany. In the first of these contests, the “Co- 
logne War’’ (1582-84), which arose from the apostasy 
of Archbishop Gebhard Truchsess, the last Archbishop 
of Cologne who was not a Bavarian, the Catholics 
were successful.. In the second, the contest over the 
Cleves-Jiilich succession on the extinction of the na- 
tive ducal family, the inheritance, it is true, passed to 
Protestant rulers, the Palatines of Neuburg and the 
Hohenzollerns; but of these the Neuburg line became 
Catholic in 1612, so that the danger was dispelled once 
more. As a consequence the Catholic Church gained 
sufficient time, after the Council of Trent, to accom- 
plish gradually the reconversion of the greater part of 
southern and western Germany, especially since Bava- 
ria in the south, and Miinster as well as Cologne in the 
west, remained faithful to it. The political conse- 
quence of the Catholic victory in the south-west was 
that this part of the empire, in contrast to the north- 
ern sections, continued to be split up into many princi- 
palities. This caused a constant state of unrest among 
the reigning princes and the nobles of the empire in 
south-western Germany. The electors palatine, espe- 
cially, were dissatisfied with their fortunes. They 
pursued within the empire a policy of hostility to the 
Catholics and to the imperial house that became more 
and more reckless with each succeeding decade. 
Moreover they were in league with France and other 
foreign countries. In accordance with this policy 
they turned from the Lutheran to the Calvinistic 
faith and put themselves at the head of all the discon- 
tented elements in the empire. Up to 1591 their aim 
was to bring about a union of all the German Protes- 
tant princes, including the Lutheran, for the purpose of 
enforcing the claims of Protestantism in south-western 
Germany. Even Saxony eventually took part in 
these negotiations. At the same time Calvinism also 
penetrated surreptitiously into central Germany (the 
so-called Crypto-Calvinism). But in 1592 a complete 
revulsion took place in Saxony. After that the only 
remaining adherents of the palatine princes in central 
Germany were a few petty reigning princes and counts 
of that section. One of them, Christian of Anhalt, 
appears actually to have guided the policies of the 
electoral palatinate from 1592-1620. After sixteen 
years more of persistent urging, a few princes of 
south-western Germany joined the palatine princes in 
1608 to form the “Protestant Union’’. Their value 
as allies, however, was in inverse ratio to their histori- 
calfame. The hopes of foreign succour that the pala- 
tine princes had entertained also proved vain; in 1609 
the Netherlands concluded an armistice with Spain; 
in 1610 Henry IV of France was assassinated. In 
their disappointment the Calvinists brought the entire 
machinery of the empire to a standstill by breaking up 
the Imperial Diet in 1613. In their freebooting tem- 
per the party was ready to snatch at whatsoever spoil 
presented itself. 

The Calvinistic party was, nevertheless, too weak to 
inflict any serious harm. The Lutherans, under the 
leadership of Saxony, drew back more and more. The 
Catholics, led by Bavaria, maintained a purely defen- 
sive attitude. The revival of religious life among 
them made but slow progress, despite the strenuous 
exertions of the Bavarian rulers, of the Hapsburgs, 
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and of individual bishops, of whom the Bishop of 
Wiirzburg, Julius Echter of Mespelbrunn, was the 
most prominent, and of the Jesuits. The situation 
was in no wise altered by the fact that in 1598 Maxi- 
milian I succeeded to the sovereignty of Bavaria. He 
surpassed all the German princes of that period in 
ability and energy, and in the course of a few years he 
made Bavaria the most powerful of the German states. 
But he was prudent, peaceable, and above all intent 
on the internal improvement of his principality. Only 
on one occasion did he offer a decided opposition to 
the Calvinistic party; in 1607 he seized Donauworth, 
which had persecuted its Catholic inhabitants. The 
Catholic League, which he organized in 1609 to offset 
the Protestant Union, was of a purely defensive nature. 
Thus, in spite of unrest, the peace of the empire was 
apparently not in immediate danger at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. Its impotence, however, 
was most clearly manifested in its economic and intel- 
lectual life. Under Charles V the German mercantile 
instinct had made the mistake of giving itself largely 
to the profitable business of money transactions with 
governments. This was no longer lucrative, but the 
self-control necessary for the more arduous gains of 
industrial enterprises now hardly existed. Moreover, 
political conditions made commerce timid. The free 
cities of the empire, the centres of mercantile life, had 
lost the support of the imperial power. The princes 
were either hostile to them or still biased by their 
economic views of land and agriculture. Further- 
more, the extent of the several principalities was too 
small to form the basis of commercial undertakings 
while customs duties closed their frontiers. Foreign 
competition was already proving a superior force; 
commerce and manufacture, with the prosperity of 
which the growth of great states seems universally 
bound up, were at the point of collapse in Germany. 
Intellectual life was in an equally discouraging state. 
Almost without knowing it the nation had been di- 
vided by the Reformation into two religious camps, 
and a large part of it had accepted a wholly different 
faith. The thoughts of the people were being concen- 
trated more and more on this one fact. They were 
encouraged in this by the princes who had derived 
from the schism great advantages in position and pos- 
sessions, and also by the clergy on either side. The 
still insurmountable prejudice of the Lutherans of 
northern Germany against Catholics can be traced to 
the sermons of their preachers in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. From an entirely different point of view the 
Jesuits exhorted the Catholics to have as little as pos- 
sible to do with Protestants. Sectarian strife con- 
trolled allminds. Thereby the common consciousness 
of nationality was just as obscured in the people as it 
was dulled in the princes by political selfishness. 
From 1618 to 1713.—(1) 1618 to 1648—The po- 
litical life of the German nation was quickened into 
fresh activity by the strong character of several 
princes who in their respective states took up almost 
simultaneously the fight against the preponderating 
power of the petty landed nobility. Those among 
these princes who made their mark on German history 
were Ferdinand II of Austria, Gustavus Adolphus of 
Sweden, and, a generation later, Frederick William 
of Brandenburg, called the Great Elector. In 1617 
Frederick II was chosen by his family, on account of 
the vigour he had shown as ruler of Styria, to be the 
associate and successor of Matthias. No sooner had 
the nobles felt Ferdinand’s strong hand than they 
revolted in Bohemia, where they were most rebellious 
(1618). As Ferdinand did not have at his disposal 
the means to suppress it vigorously, the rebellion 
spread to the Danubian provinces, where it was sup- 
ported by the rulers of Transylvania. _When Matthias 
died (1619) the insurgents, through the mediation of 
Christian of Anhalt, went to the extreme of raising the 
head of the Union, Frederick V of Palatinate, to the 
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throne of Bohemia (August, 1619), in order to obtain 
the help of the German Protestants. At the same 
time, however, Ferdinand was chosen emperor by the 
electors, whereupon Maximilian of Bavaria and the 
Elector of Saxony promised to fight on his side. The 
issue at stake was the existence of the Hapsburg dy- 
nasty. The struggle was carried on chiefly by the 
troops of the two Wittelsbach lines and the Elector 
Palatine was defeated by the Duke of Bavaria on 8 
November, 1620, at the battle of the White Mountain 
(Weissenberg) before the gates of Prague. Ferdinand 
II followed up his victory vigorously and from 1621 to 
1628 established a new basis of political administra- 
tion in his dominions. The multiplicity of heteroge- 
neous Hapsburg territories, bound together almost 
solely by dynastic unity, was to be replaced by a com- 
pact Austrian state. This was to be founded on a 
system of government based on one official language, 
the German, on uniformity of administrative princi- 
ples, on the profession of the Catholic faith by the en- 
tire population, and on the steady support of the 
reigning house by a body of great landed proprietors 
whose estates were made up of the confiscated lands of 
the landed petty nobility. These great landowners, 
established in the various dominions of the Hapsburgs 
and free from separatist traditions, were to represent 
the principle of a single state as against the peoples of 
the several provinces. 

The consequences of this change of system were 
soon felt all over Europe. The scheme had in view 
the organization of so extensive a state that, the united 
Austrian dominion must needs -become one of the 
great powers of Europe. Hitherto great countries 
had developed only in Western Europe, namely, 
Spain and France. Their fields of conflict were Italy 
and Burgundy. Now, however, a strong power was 
rising on the borders of central Europe, which ap- 
peared to have unlimited room for expansion in the 
territories of eastern Europe. By means of its dynas- 
tie connexion with Spain it was as well a menace to 
France. As early as 1623 Austria and Spain sup- 
ported each other in Switzerland; in 1628 Ferdinand 
by his power as emperor protected the interests of 
Spain in the War of the Mantuan Succession. As a 
result France became the natural enemy of Austria 
from the very beginning. 

It was for this reason that the empire first became 
interested in the issue of the war in Bohemia. The 
greater portion of its territory lay between France and 
Austria. In the paralyzed condition of the empire a 
war between these two great countries would have to be 
fought out on imperial territory. It was remarkable 
that the clouds of war so quickly gathered. For the 
states of western Europe were, first of all, hampered 
by internal troubles and by their relations to one an- 
other, while the Hapsburgs were occupied at home. 
Even Maximilian of Bavaria, after the battle of the 
White Mountain, expected to bring the war to a 
speedy end by overcoming Christian of Anhalt and a 
few other adherents of the fugitive Elector Palatine. 
In order to bring the old Wittelsbach family feud to a 
final settlement, to seize the Upper Palatinate by way 
of war indemnity, and to secure the transfer of the 
electoral dignity from the palatine to the Bavarian 
line of the house Maximilian occupied the entire 
Palatinate. But war once kindled in the empire 
could not be confined within limits, and it spread 
slowly but steadily (see Tarrry Years War). Too 
much inflammable material had been accumulated 
by the discontent of the petty princes of the empire, 
by the religious animosities, by the lack of em- 
bap fos that resulted from the economic decline, 
and by the occupation of the border provinces by 
foreign powers. Whenever Maximilian gained a vic- 
tory his enemies with very little trouble enlisted fresh 
hosts of mercenaries; the Netherlands furnished the 
money. Very soon he was obliged to send his army 
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into north-western Germany; thus the war continued 
to spread. 

Two events of the years 1624-29 increased animosi- 
ties and, finally, in 1630, gave the struggle an inter- 
national character. (a) The historical development 
of the German Hapsburgs had led to so close a con- 
nexion between their dynastic power in their own 
dominions and the imperial authority that the recov- 
ery of the former immediately filled Ferdinand with 
the ambition to restore the latter. When he drove 
the Elector Palatine out of Bohemia he had also out- 
lawed him as a prince of the empire. Now that the 
territories in the empire occupied by Maximilian of 
Bavaria were growing in extent and the war was be- 
coming more general throughout Germany, Ferdinand 
could analy avoid assuming its direction. He had 
not the necessary funds for such an undertaking, be- 
cause of the persistently blundering economic admin- 
istration of Austria. But he accepted Wallenstein’s 
offer to maintain an army for him. Wallenstein was 
ambitious to be invested, as the head of an army, with 
extraordinary powers both military and diplomatic. 
He was a genius as an organizer and a remarkable man, 
but a condottiere rather than a statesman. Neverthe- 
less the emperor placed him (1625) at the head of an 
army. Wallenstein did not act in conjunction with 
Maximilian’s troops; moreover, he showed little re- 
spect either for the historically established relation 
between emperor and princes, or for the position of the 
latter in the empire.- He quartered his troops in the 
territories of the princes, levied heavy contributions 
from their subjects and treated these sovereigns 
themselves with arrogance, while at the same time he 
was not a general who rapidly achieved decisive re- 
sults. The blind jealousy that had animated the 

rinces against Charles V was now directed against 
erdinand. Once more the complaint resounded that 
the emperor was placing on them “the yoke of brutal 
servitude’’, was making himself “monarch”’ of the 
empire, and an autocrat. (b) Maximilian followed up 
the victory of the Bavarian and imperial forces by 
restoring Catholicism in the Upper Palatinate. The 
Catholics demanded the restitution of the small terri- 
tories in southern Germany of which they had been 
despoiled since 1550, despite the Reservatum ecclesias- 
ticum. Furthermore, overestimating their success in 
the field, they sought to regain the dioceses in northern 
Germany that had passed under Protestant adminis- 
tration. The emperor was impelled by his political 
interests to enforce the claims for restitution in the 
south, since this would greatly weaken the W tirtemberg 
dynasty, which was an obstacle to the extension of the 
Hapsburg power in Swabia. In addition he also au- 
thorized the reclamation of the bishoprics of northern 
Germany in the district of the Elbe and at the mouth 
of the Weser, in order to place them in the hands of 
an Austrian archduke. Accordingly he issued the 
Edict of Restitution of 1629. The Calvinistie party 
of the Palatinate had been totally defeated, and now 
Lutheranism was in danger of hete confined to a 
comparatively narrow territory split up into detached 
districts by Catholic ecclesiastical principalities. On 
this account all the Protestant states of the empire 
were filled with distrust and resentment, although 
ill-prepared to take up arms in self-defence. 
ardinal Richelieu had, meanwhile, overthrown the 
Huguenots in France and had laid plans to strengthen 
the French powerin Europe by the occupation of desir- 
able positions in upper Italy as well as in Lorraine and 
on German soil. He saw a menace to his schemes in 
the growth of the imperial power in the empire and in 
Ferdinand’s interference in the War of the Mantuan 
Succession. He reminded the princes that France 
had formerly protected their liberties, impressed them 
with its peace-loving character, and urged them, espe- 
cially Maximilian of Bavaria, to refuse to elect the 
emperor’s son King of the Romans and to demand the 
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dismissal of Wallenstein (1629-30). While he thus 
sought to deprive the emperor of his commander-in- 
chief and his main army, Richelieu also used every 
means to induce Gustavus Adolphus, King of Sweden, 
to invade the empire. The appearance of Wallenstein 
on the Baltic coast and the invasion of the ecclesiasti- 
cal principalities on the Elbe by the Catholics dis- 
turbed the ambitious King of Sweden. He was the 
ablest of all the princes who, in the first half of the 
seventeenth century, sustained the authority of 
the sovereign against the encroachments of the 
petty nobility in central and eastern Europe. After 
a speedily won success in Sweden itself, he set 
about the task of conquering all the territories on 
the Baltic in which the princes still suffered the in- 
ferior nobles to do as they pleased, thereby securing 
also for Sweden the control of this sea and a place as 
one of the great powers. If the Hapsburgs should 
accomplish their plans for the restoration of Catholi- 
cism the schemes of Gustavus Adolphus would be com- 
pletely frustrated. For, in order to control all the 
lands on the Baltic and to sever permanently the 
German provinces of this region from the empire, he 
must unite them in an organic political system and 
civilization; this would be impossible unless all of 
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them were separated in religion from the greater part 
of the rest of Europe by professing Lutheranism. In 
the summer of 1630 the king landed in Pomerania; in 
August the emperor sacrificed Wallenstein to the 
princes. 

The success of Richelieu’s intrigues and of the inva- 
sion of Gustavus Adolphus appeared more alarming 
at first than the outcome warranted. They did not 
cause the dynastic power of the Hapsburgs to totter. 
Gustavus Adolphus was killed at Liitzen (1632); his 
finest troops, the mainstay of his strength, were anni- 
hilated at Nérdlingen (1634). Thereafter the Swedes 
could achieve only ephemeral successes by means of a 
few bold but spasmodic excursions from the coast into 
the interior of the empire. Years passed before Rich- 
elieu was able to replace the army of Gustavus Adol- 
Gace by French troops. During the Swedish invasion 

e had occupied (1630-34) the whole of Lorraine and 
the region between the Moselle and the Upper Rhine. 
After the battle of Nérdlingen he openly declared war 
against the emperor (1635), but he did not venture far 
beyond the Rhine. Within the empire the first suc- 
cesses of the Swedes led to a reconciliation between 
Maximilian and the emperor, while the continued 
occupation of German soil by the Swedes and the 
French declaration of war after Richelieu’s assurances 
of peace influenced most of the other princes to ally 
themselves again with the emperor, Saxony leading the 
way. There was a burst of patriotic indignation, such 
as had not been known for a long time; men were again 
ready to sacrifice their interests to those of the empire. 
In a Peace of Prague (1635) emperor and princes 
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i aes upon the future organization of the empire. 
This treaty made allowances both for the historical 
development of the empire and its necessities: the en- 
forcement of the Edict of Restitution was suspended, 
the autonomy of the Austrian dominions, of Bava- 
ria, and of the great states of northern Germany was 
recognized, and the exercise of the imperial authority, 
in so far as it extended to internal affairs, was confined 
to the smaller territories of the west and south. On 
the other hand, the administration by “circles’’ was to 
be revived and perfected. Against foreign foes all 
pledged themselves to act in common, no one desired 
any further separate leagues. In case of war a con- 
solidated imperial army was to enter the field. As 
early as 1635 the offensive was taken against France 
and the Swedes. In 1636 Ferdinand III was elected 
King of the Romans; he was emperor 1637-57. 

Thus the political unity of the German nation, 
sorely as it had suffered from the weakness of the im- 
perial authority, the excessive growth of separatism, 
and the religious schism, stood the test in the hour of 
danger. However, its resources, seriously weakened 
after a struggle of twenty years, were not adequate to 
carry out the compact made at Prague and to relieve 
the distress of the empire at one stroke; Austria, in 
particular. was not equal to its task. It was found 
impossible to drive the enemy by force out of the em- 
pire and to move all the estates to unite with the 
emperor. For the protection of the frontiers had been 
neglected and the individual states allowed to culti- 
vate relations with foreign countries too long to permit 
the attainment of these ends. In western Germany 
the Landgravate of Hesse became a supporter of the 
French, while the young Frederick William, Elector of 
Brandenburg, who had succeeded to his electorate in 
the latter part of 1640, concluded an armistice with 
the Swedes. From 1640 on Richelieu was finally able 
to send French armies into Germany. The inade- 
quacy of the services that Austria rendered the empire 
and the support it gave the Spaniards, who were hated 
throughout Germany, reawakened distrust in the em- 
peror. Moreover economic conditions in the German 
states, after nearly a century of gradual decline, and 
the ravages since 1621 of the soldiery, became each 
year more pitiful. The need for rest excluded every 
other consideration. Even the antagonistic religious 
parties began to long for peace. The smaller estates 
of the empire felt no interest in the war and demanded 
peace at any price with the foreign enemies; even the 
greater ones, becoming gradually exhausted, declared 
themselves neutral. In conjunction with the em- 
peror, and even without him, they negotiated for 
peace at Minster and Osnabriick with France and 
Sweden, whose influence thereby naturally became 
much more powerful. But the consciousness that 
they were parts of the empire did not again die out. 
A dim perception that Austria in its development as a 
great power partly belonged largely to eastern Europe 
had deepened the conviction, which was encouraged 
by France, that the interests of the empire and Aus- 
tria were not absolutely identical, that the policy of 
the one need not of necessity be the policy of the other, 
and that the empire had needsof its own which should 
be safeguarded by the estates. In order to meet these 
exigencies the estates claimed, on behalf of the em- 
pire, the right to seek the protection of other great 
powers as well as of the emperor, so as to find support 
in all emergencies either on one side or the other. 
Some declared that these needs were, above all, the 
restoration and maintenance of peace, and the preser- 
vation of the independence of he different estates of 
the empire, and of the varied forms of German govern- 
mental administration as opposed to the centralization 
of other countries. The Biehop of Wiirzburg, John 
Philip of Schénborn, the most active representative of 
the inferior estates, was strongly imbued with these 
principles. 
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These views were officially recognized by the Peace 
of Westphalia (1648). To procure the evacuation of 
Germany by the foreign armies France was indemni- 
fied by that part of Alsace that belonged to Austria, 
and Sweden by the territories at the mouths of the 
Oder and the Weser. The great possessions gained by 
Austria in Bohemia and in the countries on the Dan- 
ube were not touched, but it agreed to cease support- 
ing Spain. Within the empire everyone was restored 
to his own possessions and his own rights. At the 
same time, however, the possessions of the German 
princes having military resources were enlarged in 
such manner that the balance of power was main- 
tained among them. To do this the lands of decadent 
principalities, especially the lands of the bishoprics of 
northern Germany which were ready for secularization, 
were allotted to them. The consolidation of northern 
Germany into an ever decreasing number of states 
thus made another great advance, as was evidenced by 
the fact that towards the end of the war even the much 
divided possessions of the Guelphs in the north-west 
were combined to a large extent, like those of the other 
north German dynasties, under a single government. 
An attempt was made to assure the mutual recogni- 
tion of the new territorial boundaries by establishing 
complete equality between Protestants and Catholics. 
The Catholics were satisfied with a slight enlargement 
of their possessions over those they held in the year 
1618, the year taken as the standard being 1624, and 
the Calvinistic Confession was. recognized. The new 
order of things was protected, as regards the emperor, 
by proclaiming the sovereignty of the princes of the 
empire, by restoring to them the right to make alli- 
ances, and by making France and Sweden the guaran- 
tors of the execution of the treaty. As against these 
two powers, however, it was most inadequately se- 
cured; the disturbances in the south-west, it is true, 
were suppressed, but the division of that region into 
small states was maintained, and its development 
thereby impeded. The result was that the frontier 
bordering on France was ill-protected, while the occu- 
pation of the lands at the mouths of the Oder and 
Weser by the Swedes was a perennial danger to north- 
ern Germany. 

(2) 1648 to 1673.—F rightful as had been the devas- 
tation of property and loss of life, the conclusion of 
peace did not find a ruined people. Both in poiitical 
affairs and in the advance of civilization the war had 
brought about the renewal of national vigour. In 
most of the states the governments gave themselves to 
arduous work. Some commercial centres gradually 
revived, and by untiring energy the agriculture of 
northern Germany recovered its working power. In- 
tellectual life also reawakened and grew apace. In ju- 
risprudence, political science, education, the perfectin 
of the German language, and poetry, a succession o. 
scholars, bya constantly increasing mastery of form and 
matter, produced a series of great works. The study 
of these works during the next two decades matured 
the all-embracing genius of Leibniz (1646-1716). 
France, which reached the height of its literary culture 
in the following generation, was the teacher of Ger- 
many, and Catholicism derived especial advantage 
from the influence of France. The reputation of 
Catholicism rapidly increased, and it soon exerted a 

owerful force of attraction over many high-minded 
Protestants in Germany which eventually led them 
into the Church. Around Schénborn especially, who 
in 1647 had become Archbishop of Mainz and chan- 
cellor of the empire, was gathered a circle of Catholics, 
converts, and well-intentioned Protestants, among the 
latter Leibniz. From Schénborn emanated an influ- 
ence that permeated the entire intellectual life of 
Germany. In the domain of polities Catholic hopes 
were founded on the military successes of Austria and 
Bavaria, which had shown themselves the strongest of 
the German states, on the efforts of Schénborn to in- 
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fuse life into the administration by “circles’’, and on 
his attempt to form alliances among the princes with 
the ultimate aim of bringing about a general confeder- 
ation of the estates. Schénborn desired, by means of 
such a general confederation, to make Germany under 
his own leadership independent of the favour of the 
great powers. Although this confederation was to be 
peaceful in character and could consequently only 
become a second grade power, he even hoped to make 
of it a means of establishing a balance of power in 
Europe between France and Austria, such as some 
Italians had sought to make of their country in the 
preceding century. Schénborn’s policy was most suc- 
cessful in 1657-58, when Ferdinand III died with- 
out leaving an heir who had attained his majority and 
had been elected King of the Romans, thus giving 
France an opportunity to attempt to dictate the suc- 
cession to the imperial crown. Schénborn, however, 
secured its bestowal upon another Hapsburg, Leopold 
I (1658-1705); at the same time he united a large 
number of princes in the Confederation of the Rhine 
(Rheinbund), which looked for support to France. 

Still more powerful but not more advantageous for 
Germany was the influence exercised on the course of 
events by another reigning prince, Frederick William 
of Brandenburg, the Great Elector. His contempora- 
ries looked upon him only as the most turbulent of the 
rulers in the empire. His chief object was the ag- 
grandizement of Brandenburg to the eastward of the 
Elbe, but in the Peace of Westphalia he had been 
compensated by new territories in western Germany. 
Dissatisfied with this arrangement he openly avowed 
that as the greater part of his dominion bordered on 
eastern Europe, he, like Austria and even more un- 
scrupulously, did not consider the interests of Ger- 
many as identical with those of Brandenburg. When 
Sweden declared war on Poland in 1655 he took part 
on the side of the former country with all his resources. 
In 1658 the new emperor joined forces with him to 
drive Sweden out of Germany. In order to be more 
certain of the aid of the Ha clea troops Frederick 
William, at the election of the emperor, brought it 
about that Austria was required to renew its pledges 
not to support Spain, at which France was preparing 
to strike the final blow. This threatened Germany 
once more with serious danger, for France, after forcing 
Spain into concluding the Peace of the Pyrenees in 
1659, in 1660 dictated peace on the Baltic at Oliva and 
Copenhagen on such terms that Sweden was protected 
against any diminution of its territories. Then when 
the Turks, after a long truce, renewed their advance 
on Vienna in 1662 France forced auxiliaries on Austria 
as soon as the latter began to offer a sturdy defence. 
Consequently, after the first victories, Leopold pre- 
ferred to come to a secret. understanding with the 
Turks at Vasvdr (1664). France interfered in every 
-quarrel among the states of the empire. 

Aided by the personal charm of its young king 
Louis XIV, who had assumed the government in 1661, 
France appeared to have obtained a dominant influ- 
ence in Germany such as Charles V had formerly held 
in Italy. What it had vainly striven to gain by war 
France now acquired during ten years of peace. Ap- 
parently in all parts of the empire, including Austria, 
there was a continually growing need of peace. The 
subsidies that Louis poured into the exchequers of the 
impecunious princes, who were just beginning to de- 
vise a rational system of taxation, were intended to 
fetter them. The upper classes in Germany surren- 
dered themselves completely to the influence of French 
culture and customs. Moreover, French statecraft, 
economic policy, and military system, which presented 
to the princes an example of effective administrative 
organization, all promised to place Germany more and 
more under the spell of its western neighbour. The 
Houses of Guelph and Wittelsbach and the rulers of 
Saxony allowed themselves to be won over by France. 
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In 1667-68 Louis was able to place a check upon the 
Elector of Brandenburg, and also upon Austria, the 
dynastic line of which was now reduced to one person, 
and threatened to become extinct like that of Spain. 
Although the Peace of Westphalia led the Germans to 
take France as a model, yet in many unseen ways 
it prepared the emancipation of Germany. The na- 
tional consciousness became quickened in proportion 
as intellectual life reawakened, and the national spirit 
once more found a voice. The princes gradually drew 
back from France, and its friendship was only seriously 
sought by the House of Wittelsbach. When de Li- 
onne, Louis’s adviser in foreign affairs, warned him 
not to carry out his purpose of attacking the Nether- 
lands until he was sure of the sympathy of the more 
important German princes, all the efforts of the able 
French diplomats did not avail to obtain this assur- 
ance. Louis, nevertheless, advanced against the 
Dutch, and a storm of popular indignation broke out in 
Germany which carried along with it the German 
princes, with the exception of the Wittelsbach line. In 
1674 the empire declared war against France. 

(3) 1674-1718.—This was the signal for a war of 
forty years duration, which was divided into three 
periods. In the first the advantages of efficient gen- 
erals, well-trained troops, and abundant means were 
all on the side of France. The contingents of the 
German princes formed a motley body; in 1675 the 
Elector of Brandenburg withdrew, and marched into 
Pomerania against the Swedes. In addition, the 
allies of the emperor, the Netherlands and Spain, 
proved inefficient. Only a few isolated exploits, such 
as the battle of Fehrbellin (1675), revived the fame of 
German military prowess. In 1679 peace was made 
between the empire and France at Nimwegen. Louis, 
however, overestimated his success. On the one hand 
he calculated on detaching the Elector of Brandenburg 
permanently from the German cause by compelling 
him, as in 1660, to restore all the territory won from 
the Swedes and then to enter into an alliance with 
France that would reduce him almost to feudatory 
dependence. On the other hand, after peace had 
been signed, France seized various strips of territory on 
the western frontier of Germany (called the “Re- 
unions’’), this unwarranted procedure culminating in 
the occupation of Strasburg (1781). Such conduct, 
however, only stimulated the patriotic indignation of 
the small western states (Alliance of Laxenburg, 
1682), while at the same time the rising generation in 
the larger principalities, including the territories of the 
Wittelsbach line, was rallying enthusiastically around 
the emperor for the Turkish war. The repulse of the 
Turks at the siege of Vienna (1683), followed by 
the glorious recovery of Hungary, gave a new impulse 
to Austria’s political power. With the increase of 
French interference in German affairs (succession to 
the Palatinate, 1685; election of the Bishop of Co- 
logne, 1688) ,German resistance to Louis, in which Bran- 
denburg joined, became unanimous. Louisretorted by 
renewing war. Although Austria was still engaged in 
the struggle with the Turks, the military forces of the 
two sides were almost even. The Margrave Louis 
William of Baden organized the troops of the small 
south-western states of Germany in an efficient man- 
ner. Austria found in Eugene of Savoy a general and 
statesman who, in a position similar to Wallenstein’s, 
far surpassed the latter in genius and character. 
Moreover, the emperor found in England a far more 
efficient ally than the Netherlands had been. Both 
sides brought larger and larger armies into the field, 
until each of them maintained 400,000 men. By the 
Peace of Ryswick (1697) Louis restored part of the 
territory of which he had robbed the empire. Austria, 
by the brilliant victory of Zenta (1697), drove the 
Turks completely out of Hungary and Transylvania 
(Treaty of Carlowitz, 1699). The death of the last 
Spanish Hapsburg (1700) caused a fresh outbreak of 
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the war as early as 1701. This time Austria was able 
to employ most of its forces against France, England 
being again the ally of the empire. The allied powers 
won brilliant victories, some jointly, some separately 
(Blenheim, 1704, Ramillies and Turin, 1706, Ouden- 
arde, 1708, Malplaquet, 1709). By straining its pow- 
ers to the utmost France bettered its position after 
1709. During the course of the war Austria changed 
rulers twice, Joseph I reigning 1705-11, Charles VI, 
1711-40. After Charles VI ascended the throne Eng- 
land deserted Austria. By the Treaties of Rastatt 
and Baden in 1713-14 France retained only Alsace out 
of all its conquests on the German frontier. Mean- 
while Austria, which had once more become embroiled 
with the Turks, again defeated the latter, and imposed 
terms at the Peace of Passarowitz in 1718 that were 
extremely favourable to Austrian trade in the Levant. 
At the same time a war was raging between Russia and 
Sweden, and the princes of northern Germany took 
advantage of it to drive Sweden completely out of 
Germany (treaty of Stockholm between Sweden and 
ps in 1719; between Sweden and Prussia in 
720). 

By the victories over the Turks and by its opposi- 
tion to Louis XIV the Austrian monarchy became in 
the fullest sense a great power, while France effected 
no substantial extension of its frontiers. In this way 
the plans of Ferdinand II were realized and secured 
for a long period. But at the same time Ferdinand’s 
successors allowed the imperial power and the reor- 
ganization of the empire to decline. In the reign of 
Leopold I the Diet had, indeed, become a permanent 
body at Ratisbon from 1663, and the empire took part 
as a whole in all three periods of the war. The con- 
temporary sovereign princes, however, were inter- 
ested chiefly in the political development of the 
separate states. Their policies were based on the 
centralizing and absolutist principles of the govern- 
ment of Louis XIV. These principles were suscepti- 
ble of application to the individual principalities, but 
not to the empire, which, by its very nature, was fed- 
eral and parliamentary. The empire could never 
have the same bureaucratic form of administration 
that the separate principalities had now received, nor 
could it be organized on a fiscal basis similar to theirs. 
Consequently Austria, Prussia, which had become a 
kingdom in 1701, and the other larger German states 
detached themselves more and more from the empire. 
Some ruling houses, dissatisfied with the smallness of 
their territories, which did not admit of extension, 
were disposed, at the beginning of the new century, to 
seek new countries. The Elector of Saxony, belong- 
ing to the Wettin line, accepted the crown of Poland 
(1697), while the main branch of the Guelphs ascended 
the throne of England (1714). The branch of the 
House of Wittelsbach that ruled Bavaria aspired to 
the crown of Spain, or at least to the sovereignty of the 
Spanish Netherlands. When foiled in this they made 
an alliance with France in 1701; this doomed them to 
an unfruitful, separatist policy in their territories. 
Even among the people the conception of imperial 
unity no longer obtained. It is true that the nation 
made steady progress towards intellectual unity, 
as the development of its written language proved. 
Moreover between 1660 and 1690 the patriotic sen- 
timent of the nation showed itself plainly, but it 
grew weak again at the very moment that was de- 
cisive for a constitutional policy. For the people took 
but little interest in the aims of the last period of war, 
the struggle over the Spanish succession, while at the 
same time the entire organic life of the nation was 
Encergory a vital crisis. Economically the country 
made but little progress because its resources were too 
much exhausted and the constant wars permitted no 
recuperation. Consequently the social organization 
of the nation, in particular, lost its elasticity; the 
nobility became arrogant, the middle class decayed, 
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the bureaucracy grew overweening and excluded all 
others from participation in state affairs. During this 
period the Germans made no effort to secure national 
unity. Under these circumstances, notwithstanding 
the German victories, foreign countries affected in 
large measure German politics. France continued to 
be the guaranteeing power. Two other great powers, 
England and Russia, had considerable influence, the 
former on Hanover, with which it was connected by a 
common dynasty, the other on all the German states 
on the Baltic, especially Prussia. 

Catholicism lost its preponderance once more owin, 
both to the renewed decay of political and nationa 
life in Germany and to the decline of France. At the 
beginning of the eighteenth century its progress lay in 
the field of art, especially in that of anchitecaiee: In 
Vienna and the capitals of the spiritual and temporal 
lords of southern Germany many architecturally strik- 
ing buildings were erected; among the great archi- 
tects and fresco painters of this period were Hilde- 
brand, Priindauer, Fischer of Erlach, Neumann, and 
the brothers Asam. Protestantism, however, led in 
learning, as was exemplified by the professors of the 
University of Halle, Thomasius, Christian Wolff, 
Francke. Moreover, the close relations of England to 
Germany now began to make themselves felt, and 
German Protestantism found in England a powerful 
and progressive intellectual aid that Sweden had not 
been able to afford. 

From 1713 ro 1848.—(1) 1713 to 1763.—Many petty 
differences were still left unsettled in 1713, many an 
ambition was as yet unrealized: In Germany.as well 
as in the rest of Europe questions remained to be set- 
tled by diplomatic negotiations, but swords were 
sheathed. The people had an intense desire for peace. 
The industrial classes longed to emerge from the 
miserable hand-to-mouth existence which had been 
theirs for so many years, to rise again to the profitable 
exercise of trades and commerce, and to accumulate 
capital for larger undertakings. or several decades 
to come they were obliged to work without visible 
results. But the strenuous effort produced the will 
and the strength necessary to achieve the phenomenal 
economic progress of the German people in the nine- 
teenth century. The prevailing ieee | among the 
princes and nobility was towards the voluptuous en- 
joyment of the social and artistic pleasures of life, 
which they gratified by the erection of magnificent 
buildings and by gorgeous court ceremonials; exam- 
ples of the indulgence of such tastes were the rulers of 
Saxony Augustus II (1694-1733) and Augustus III 
(1733-63), the latter being also King of Poland ; Maxi- 
milian II Emanuel of Bavaria (1679-1726) ; Eberhard 
Louis (1677-1733) and Charles Eugene (1737-93) of 
Wiirtemberg. Men of higher aims were Maximilian 
III Joseph of Bavaria (1745-77), and, among the 
bishops, especially those of the Schénborn family. In 
the interior development of the states the princes 
sought to complete the reorganization of their terri- 
tories according to the French absolutist and bureau- 
cratic model, as: the introduction of state officials into 
local government, the collection of taxes in coin and a 
money basis for trade, the augmentation of the stand- 
ing armies, repression of the privileges of the nobility, 
and the extinction of parliamentary and corporative 
rights. To perfect such a system both persistent and 
steady effort was needed; the majority of states fell 
short in this respect. In Hanover the nobles gradually 
recovered control of the government; in Austria a 

erilous state of political inertia set in under Charles 

I. Frederick William I of Prussia (1713-40) was 
the only sovereign who carried out the work of econo- 
mic reconstruction with ener; The ideal state 
which the statesmen of the age of Louis XIV sought to 
attain, an ideal impracticable in larger countries, was 
to a great extent realized in Prussia. Small as was 
Prussia’s territory and backward as it was in civiliza- 
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tion, it grew, nevertheless, into a power influential out 
of all proportion to the size of its population and area, 
thanks to the high efficiency of the administration, to 
the utilization of all resources for the benefit of the 
state, and to the unflagging energy of the king himself. 
Shortly after 1740 Prussia was able to maintain a 
standing army of more than 100,000 men ready for 
war, ane with this army it could turn the scale in a con- 
flict between the equally balanced forces of the great 
countries. 

In 1740 Frederick II, the Great, succeeded to the 
‘throne of Prussia. In the period just passed Austria 
and France had exhausted themselves in a war begun 
in 1733 over issues that had not been settled in 1713, 
namely, the Polish Succession, and the right of France 
to Lorraine. By the Peace of Vienna in 1738 France 
obtained Lorraine; Austria, moreover, in 1739 lost 
Belgrad to the Turks. Soon after Frederick’s acces- 
sion in Prussia, the Emperor Charles VI died, leaving 
a daughter, Maria Theresa (1740-80). France and 
Bavaria took up arms to prevent her coming to the 
throne of Austria; this was in direct violation of the 
promises made to Charles when these countries recog- 
nized the Pragmatic Sanction. At the instigation of 
France the electors chose Charles Albert of Bavaria 
emperor under the title of Charles VII (1742-45). 
Frederick the Great took full advantage of Maria 
‘Theresa’s difficulties; he occupied Silesia and, upon 
her refusal to surrender it, concluded an alliance with 
France and Bavaria; the wars that followed upon this 
were the War of the Austrian Succession (1740-48), 
the First Silesian War (1740-42), and the Second 
Silesian War (1744-45). _ Impaired in strength during 
the weak government of Charles VI, Austria seemed 
ready to fall to pieces under the force of the shock. 
But the hesitation of Frederick the Great, the aid of 
England, Austria’s ally after 1742, and above all 
Maria Theresa’s political energy and inspiriting per- 
sonality helped Austria to withstand the shock. Si- 
lesia, it is true, was not recovered, but Maria Theresa 
kept all the other provinces and in 1745 her husband, 
Francis I, was elected emperor. She found in Kau- 
nitz a most valuable guide in matters of foreign policy 
and a wise assistant in the direction of home affairs. 
The internal administration was steadily perfected 
in imitation of Prussia, the army was reorganized 
by Daun, Laudon, and Lacy. Further, by the new 
alliance between the three great European powers, 
Austria, France and Russia, Austria was once more 
established in a commanding position in Europe. 
However, Frederick, with the aid of England as ally, 
TS Saiha the consequences of these measures from 

ecoming immediately apparent. In 1756 he made a 
fresh attack on Austria while England simultaneously 

went to war with France for the purpose of acquiring 
the latter’s colonies. The ensuing struggle was the 
Seven Years War, which exposed the weak points of 
the schemes of Kaunitz and especially the decline in 
the military strength of France before their excellences 
could be turned to use. Moreover Maria Theresa, by 
summoning as empress the French to enter the coun- 
try, stifled in the princes all feeling of obligation to the 
=a oa while Frederick by his victory over the French 
at Rossbach (1757) became a national hero despite the 
unpopularity of Prussia. In addition, the sturdy re- 
sistance that the Prussian king offered to the three 
wers, even though he failed of victory, made an 
impression on the political world in Prussia’s favour no 
less great in results than were the consequences in 
northern Germany of his alliance with England. 

(2) 1763 to 1815——After the Treaty of Hubertus- 
burg (1763) Prussia was not only an independent 
state, it had as well an independent policy. From 
this time on the rest of northern Germany also became 
alienated from Austriaand southern Germany. These 
states now received an impulse from England such as 
they had never had from the empire and Central 
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Europe, for England in this period was rapidly ad- 
vancing in commerce, industries, and intellectual life, 
and exhibited an energetic and far-seeing political 
policy. The mining of the coal and ore deposits in 
the Rhenish-Westphalian district and in Silesia was 
undertaken on a large scale, the number of factories 
increased, the Hanseatic towns took advantage of the 
American Declaration of Independence to establish 
transoceanic trade relations that were pregnant with 
rich results for the future of German commerce, while 
agriculture east of the Elbe adopted larger methods 
involving the use of capital in order to develop export 
trade in grain with England. In addition to Halle 
other universities in northern Germany became noted 
as centres of intellectual life; among these were Gét- 
tingen, founded in 1737, which had the historians and 
writers on political science, Schlézer and Spittler, as 
professors, and Kénigsberg, where Kant and Kraus 
taught. Most of the precursors of the classical age of 
German poetry, as Klopstock and Lessing, were North 
Germans, so were many of the writers of the Storm 
and Stress (Sturm und Drang) period. And although 
Goethe and Schiller, the great poets of the classic era, 
were South Germans, yet they made their homes in the 
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north, the centre from which their influence was 
exerted being the Court of Weimar. Herder and the 
two Humboldts were Prussians. The Romantic 
School also under the leadership of North Germans, 
the Schlegels, Hardenberg, Tieck, Schleiermacher, 
developed around two northern cities, Berlin and 
Jena. It was through the intellectual ascendancy 
exerted by northern Germany that Denmark and 
Holland were brought almost completely within the 
sphere of German culture. From north-western Ger- 
many proceeded the chief influences that in a period- 
ical press created German public opinion (Schlézer’s 
criticisms on contemporary politics in his “Staatsan- 
zeigen’”’, the political writings of Gentz), and encour- 
aged the sense of nationality (Méser, Count Stolberg). 
It was in this part of Germany that Freiherr vom 
Stein received his early education and his training in 
official life. The relatively large area of the states of 
northern Germany, the result of the last two hundred 
and fifty years of political evolution, encouraged in- 
tellectual progress and was in turn promoted thereby. 
For the first time northern Germany undertook to out- 
strip southern Germany in development; along with 
this, however, the Protestant states once more took 
the lead of the Catholic states. 

It is true that southern Germany immediately strove 
to compete with northern Germany, but the division of 
the former section into so many small principalities 
paralyzed commerce and retarded intellectual prog- 
ress and the development of industries. Joseph II 
(q.v.), joint-ruler with Maria Theresa from 1760 and 
sole ruler of Austria from 1780 to 1790, desired to 
remedy this disintegration by annexing Bavaria to 
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Austria and by extending the Austrian power in 
Swabia and on the Upper Rhine. The latter result he 
desired to attain by making the city of Constance a 
great emporium of trade between Italy and Germany. 
In Austria he set on foot far-reaching projects of re- 
form. On the non-material side he and other rulers 
strove to infuse new strength into the intellectual and 
civilizing influence of Catholicity as opposed to Prot- 
estantism. Catholicity in southern Germany, which 
remained closely in touch with French intellectual life, 
suffered from the paralyzing influence of French ration- 
alism and its destructive critical tendencies. The 
champions of the Church, foremost among them being 
the Prince-Abbot Martin Gerbert of St. Blasien, gave 
it a more national basis again and infused into it a 
more positive spirit. But they failed, almost without 
exception, to renounce in principle the rationalistic 
movement; this failure led many men, as Joseph II, 
and Wessenberg, into grievous errors. Progress in 
southern Germany depended ultimately upon progress 
in Austria. Not only, however, did all the political 
plans for Germany of Joseph IJ break down before the 
opposition of Frederick the Great, as shown in the 
War of the Bavarian Succession (1778-79) and in the 
league of princes formed by Frederick against Joseph 
(1785), but towards the end of Joseph’s reign serious 
revolutionary movements sprang up against him even 
in his own dominions. A complete reversal of the 
relative strength of northern and southern Germany 
seemed imminent. 

Nevertheless northern Germany did not fully util- 
ize the pre-eminence it had obtained in intellectual 
progress. In spirit Frederick the Great was not in 
sympathy with recent developments. The English 
political system rested on principles differing widely 
from French absolutism, the methods and aims of 
which Frederick, following in his father’s footsteps, 
clung to tenaciously. He even carried these some- 
what further, especially in regard to economic adminis- 
tration. Taken altogether his political achievements 
were the greatest and most effective development of 
the French system. After 1763 by the annexation of 
West Prussia, obtained through the First Partition of 
Poland in 1722, he extended his dominions in the dis- 
trict of the Oder and Weichsel Rivers, and by adopt- 
ing the policy of Catherine II of Russia he secured for 
his kingdom a strong position among the states of 
Eastern Europe. Moreover he declared his intention 
to give special weight to the eastern or Prussian part 
of his monarchy by making its nobility, the Junker, 
his principal instruments Both in the military and 
civil administration. From the time of their arrival 
in these districts these nobles had been trained to 
fight and to colonize. The impulse towards a united 
northern Germany could in this era only come from 
Frederick the Great, the middle class of north-western 
Germany had not as yet made itself felt. In 1786 
Frederick died, whereupon Prussia’s prestige declined 
once more. Bereft of a strong political stimulus the 
intellectual life of Germany, both north and south, 
took on a cosmopolitan and purely humanitarian 
character. 

Even the outbreak of the French Revolution at first 
produced in Germany not progress but a shock. The 
ideas of 1789 were greeted with approval, but when 
the Revolution became radical in 1792 and involved 
Germany in war, the people, craving peaceful develop- 
ment, without exception rejected it. Austria, reor- 
ganized by Leopold IT (1790-92), took up again under 
Thugut, prime-minister of Francis II, who was Francis 
T of Austria (1792-1835), the policy of expansion initi- 
ated by Joseph II. Thugut, however, preferred to 
make conquests in Italy rather than in southern Ger- 
many, and Napoleon’s victories in 1796 compelled him 
to’ desist even from these (Treaty of Campo-Formio, 
1797). The princes of southern Germany, being left 
to themselves, now turned to the French government 
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and by humble supplication obtained from it the 
aggrandizement of their territories at the expense of 
the ecclesiastical rulers whose dominions were to be 
secularized. At the Congress of Rastatt (1797-99) 
France was willing to grant their petitions, but Russia, 
England, and Austria brought the congress to a pre- 
mature end by renewing the war with Teena. Pre- 
vious to this, in 1792, nee had joined Austria in 
taking up arms against the French Revolution. At 
the Treaty of Basle (1795), however, it had deserted 
Austria and, influenced by French diplomacy, dis- 
closed for the first time its ambition to become the 
ruling power of northern Germany, to annex Hanover, 
and to carry out the secularization of ecclesiastical 
lands. But Frederick the Great’s successors, Frede- 
riék William II (1786-97) and Frederick William III 
(1797-1840), were men of little energy. Moreover at 
the Second (1793) and Third (1795) Partitions of 
Poland Prussia had assumed more Polish territory 
than it could assimilate; its administrative resources, 
unable to bear the strain put upon them, were para- 
lyzed. Thus the end of the eighteenth century left 
Germany in complete disorder. 

South-western Germany, brought into constant 
contact with France by active commercial relations, 
now manifested a desire for comprehensive and effi- 
cient political organization. For, by the impetuosity © 
with which the French Revolution preached the prin- 
ciple of nationality and the rights of the individual in 
the State, the German mind had again become accessi- 
ble to national ideas and strong political convictions. 
From the beginning of the nineteenth century the 
Romantic School extolled the glories of German na- 
tionality and the empire, and the younger genera- 
tion of officials in the several states, especially in 
Prussia, promoted drastic measures of reform. Na- 
poleon, as the instrument of the times, contributed to 
the realization of these ideals. Defeating Austria 
again, both in 1800 (Treaty of Lunéville, 1801), and in 
1805 (Treaty of Presburg), Napoleon proceeded to 
make a new distribution of German territory. By the 
Treaty of Lunéville he annexed the left bank of the 
Rhine to France. By the partition compacts with 
Prussia and Bavaria in 1802 and by the Imperial 
Delegates Enactment of 1803, he secularized such 
ecclesiastical states as still existed, and in 1805-06 he 
abolished the rest of the decadent petty principalities 
in the south, including the domains of the free knights 
of the empire and of the free cities. He wished to 
retain only three territorial divisions in southern Ger- 
many: Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, and Baden. These 
his creative genius built up into secondary states, 
similar to those of northern Germany both in area 
and in their capacity for internal development. The 
South Germans had at last a clear course for renewed 
progress. Napoleon hoped thereby to put them under 
lasting obligation to France; in 1806 he bound them, 
as well as the central German states, more strongly to 
himself by the Confederation of the Rhine (Rhein- 
bund). In the abolition of the small principalities he 
gave the death-blow to the Holy Roman Empire, 
which ceased to exist 6 August, 1806. The adminis- 
tration and economic condition of the secondary states 
now rapidly improved, but, contrary to Napoleon’s 
expectations, the sympathies of their inhabitants did 
not turn to France. Napoleon then overthrew Prussia 
at the battles of Jena and Auerstiidt (1806) and by the 
Treaty of Tilsit (1807) left to Prussia only its original 
provinces between the Elbe and the Russian frontier. 
After this, by means of far-reaching, liberal reforms 
instituted under the enlightened guidance of Freiherr 
vom Stein aided by Gneisenau and Scharnhorst, both 
state and army in Prussia became stronger and more 
progressive than ever before. In all the German lands 
on the right bank of the Rhine the educated classes 
were full of fervid patriotism, and in Austria and 
Prussia as well the people bore the foreign yoke with 
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impatience. In 1809 a national war against Napoleon 
broke out in Austria. The Tyrolese under Hofer made 
an heroie struggle, and Archduke Charles wona victory 
over the French at Aspern. It is true that Napoleon, 
notwithstanding all this, finally maintained his ascen- 
daney (Treaty of Schénbrunn, also called of Vienna, 
1809), and Austria, thereafter, by the advice of Met- 
ternich, who was prime-minister from 1809 to 1848, 
adopted a policy of inaction. Pursuing an opposite 
course, the Prussian people rose in a body in 1813 after 
Napoleon’s disastrous campaign in Russia. This re- 
volt Napoleon did not succeed in crushing; on the 
contrary, he himself was now defeated in the Wars 
of Liberation by the coalition of Russia, Austria, 
Prussia, and England. 

The interior of Germany, the true home of Teutonic 
national life, had been forced almost completely into 
the background during the eighteenth century by 
Austria and Prussia. During the Napoleonic era it 
advanced materially in influence as a result of the 
formation of the secondary states and the growth of 
national political opinions. Nevertheless Austria and 
Prussia re-established their military ascendancy over 
the interior during the Wars of Liberation. In the 
Treaties of Paris (i814) and at the Congress of Vienna 
(1814-15) efforts were made to do justice to both of 
these circumstances. Under Metternich’s guidance 
Austria reached the climax of its power at the Con- 

ess of Vienna. It became the leading state in 
Europe, but at the same time it made the Danube and 
the territory east of the Alps the centres of its power 
and withdrew completely from southern Germany. 
Prussia, now likewise recognized as a great power and 
a leading state of Germany, received, on condition of 
surrendering a part of its Polish possessions, a strong 
position in ihe extreme north-west, but it did not attain 
the hegemony of northern Germany. The Napoleonic 
system of secondary states was ratified and ampli- 
fied, as in the four kingdoms of Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, 
Hanover, and Saxony, etc. It was hoped that this 
settlement would be permanent since it was founded 
on the joint liability of all the European states, a 
principle recognized by the Vienna Congress and the 
maintenance of which was guaranteed both by Prussia 
and Austria. Moreover the political rivalry between 
the different faiths was supposed to have been over- 
come, since of the great powers Austria was Catholic 
and Prussia Protestant and both were now on friendly 
terms. By the award of many Catholic districts to 
Protestant sovereigns Catholicity had, it is true, sus- 
tained great losses in central Germany, Wirtemberg 
being one-third, Baden two-thirds, and Prussia al- 
most one-half Catholic. It was thought, however, 
that none of these states, not even Prussia, could be 
able thereafter to retain an entirely Protestant charac- 
ter. Moreover Catholicity gained greater influence 
over the minds of men owing to the Romantic move- 
ment and the spread of anti-revolutionary ideas. Met- 
ternich, continuing the policy decided upon in 1548 
and 1635, committed himself to the following pro- 
gramme: to give a new guarantee to the reawakened 
national feeling by establishing a German Confedera- 
tion; that each German state must belong to the Con- 
federation, though without prejudice to its autonomy; 
that the primary object of the Confederation was to be 
the defence of the independence and stability of Ger- 
many against external foes as well as against revolu- 
tionary agitation; but it was also to be allowed to 
develop into a confederated state by gradually en- 
larging its authority over the internal affairs of the 
indivi ual states, such as commerce, economic admin- 
istration, civil and constitutional law. The organ of 
this confederation was to be a permanent assembly 
composed of plenipotentiaries appointed by the reign- 
ing princes, as in the Imperial Diet prior to 1806. This 
body was authorized to enact fundamental laws for the 
confederation and to organize its administrative 
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machinery (Federal Acts of the Congress of Vienna, 
9 June, 1815). 

(3) 1815 to 1848.—The Federal Diet was in session 
from 1816 to 1848 and again from 1850 to 1866 with- 
out, however, enacting any fundamental laws or 
creating any administrative machinery. The only 
result of the deliberations was a fuller and more de- 
tailed but not a more definite statement of the prob- 
lems to be solved by the confederation (Final Federal 
Act of Vienna, 1820), and this in spite of Metternich’s 
pressure for the working out of these problems. Prus- 
sia and the secondary states opposed all progress in 
the work of the Diet. Even Metternich was no longer 
really in earnest about it. In the autumn of 1815 he 
had concluded the Holy Alliance with the Czar and 
the King of Prussia and had thereby bound himself 
to a common policy with the great powers of Eastern 
Europe, the three countries Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia being then called the eastern powers. This 
policy, in view of the possibility of revolutionary 
agitation, opposed the national and constitutional 
current of the times. Moreover, as Premier of Austria, 
Metternich’s course had to be directed by the fact 
that, after the troubles-of the reign of Joseph II and 
the losses sustained in war during the last twenty-five 
years, the country stood in need of absolute rest. 
Austria kept its people from all foreign commercial 
competition and in politics avoided contact with 
foreign nations. Consequently its policy within the 
confederation was restricted substantially to the safe- 
guarding of its own interests. 

Between 1815 and 1848 Prussia and the secondary 
states also devoted themselves exclusively to the 
solution of problems within their own boundaries. 
Up to 1848 Germany witnessed the most complete 
autonomy of the individual states in its entire history. 
The need of national unity was once more entirely 
ignored. In most of the secondary states much was 
done to improve the administration and the economic 
policy. Prussia, the self-reliance of which had been 
still further intensified by the Wars of Independence 
waged against Napoleon, completed the reforms that 
had been started in the period before 1815, although 
not in the German national spirit of their authors but 
rather in accordance with antiquated Prussian ideas. 
Even the new western provinces were as far as possible 
subjected to the old Prussian law as well as the old 
Prussian ecclesiastical policy and methods of govern- 
ment. At the University of Berlin, founded in 1809 
by William von Humboldt, Hegel raised the Prussian 
conception of the state, filled with the spirit of Pro- 
testantism and rooted in absolutism, to the dignity of 
a philosophical system. He gave this position to the 
state as the highest and all-controlling form of society. 
Nevertheless the individual German states had cloaily 
passed the limit of their capacity for organization. 
Routine dominated state administration. A well- 
trained but arrogant bureaucracy seized control of the 
government in Prussia as well in the secondary states, 
and while it carried to excess the traditional political 

rinciples, yet it did not enforce them with the firm 
[ond of the rulers of an earlier era. This was especially 
the case in the conflict concerning mixed marriages in 
the fourth decade of the century when the Prussian 

overnment arrested Archbishop Droste-Vischering of 

ologne as an “insubordinate servant of the state’ 
(1837). Its weakness was also plainly shown when 
the people of western and southern Germany objected 
to the interfering supervision of the government 
officials. 

The middle class was indebted to Metternich for 
more than thirty years of uninterrupted peace, during 
which he protected it from all disturbances both at 
home and abroad, and they owed to Prussia laws more 
favourable to commerce than had ever before existed. 
These were the moderately protective Prussian cus- 
toms law of 1818 and the founding (1833) of the cus- 
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toms-union (Zollverein), which made a commercial 
unit of Prussia, central and southern Germany. Now 
for the first time the exertions of the commercial 
classes during the eighteenth century brought forth 
ample fruit, and Germany regained the financial 
ability to undertake large commercial enterprises. 
Important industries flourished and traffic was in- 
creased many-fold, while the middle class gained a 
clearer perception of the influence of foreign and 
domestic policies on economic conditions. The leaders 
(Hansemann, Mevissen, and von der Heydt) in the 
manufacturing district of the Lower Rhine, the most 
promising region in Germany from an economic point 
of view, were ready as early as 1840 to guide the 
fortunes of Prussia, provided they could obtain politi- 
cal rights. Holding radical views in politics and re- 
ligion, they adopted also the political demands of their 
intellectual kinsmen in France, the Liberals: the 
creation of a constitutional parliament and the re- 
modelling of the body politic in accordance with their 
social and economic principles. As Prussia like 
Austria had not granted its subjects a constitution, the 
struggle of these men for influence was conducted 
under difficulties. Their efforts, however, were aided 
by the existence of constitutional government in 
some of the smaller states since 1819, whereby a num- 
ber of men, mostly university professors, were enabled 
in the several Diets to attack the bureaucratic admin- 
istrations. These men were also Liberals, but their 
primary demand was the substitution of popular 
government for that of the bureaucracy; the leaders 
were Rotteck and Welcker of Baden, and of the mod- 
erates, Dahlmann. As early as 1837 matters came to 
a crisis in Hanover, while in Baden the contest lasted 
from 1837 to 1844. In answer to the opposition they 
called forth the Liberals raised the battle-cry of na- 
tional unity, claiming that union would be the strong- 
est guarantee of civic liberty. Their programme, as 
well as the appeal to the moral feeling of the people 
made by many of their leaders, aroused universal 
sympathy. As champions both of the principle of 
national unity and of economic and social progress, 
they hoped soon to be able to lead the entire people in 
a struggle against the reactionary administrations of 
the individual states. The latter, blinded by their 
particularistic prejudices, did not rally their forces to 
meet the threatening attack. As early as the forties 
differences on politico-economie questions weakened 
the customs-union between Prussia and the states of 
southern Germany. Metternich had repeatedly urged 
that Austria become a member of the customs-union. 
But it now appeared that the social and economic 
differences, always existing between Austria and the 
rest of Germany, had been so accentuated by the 
selfish policy pursued by Austria since 1815 that a 
strong opposition to its entering the customs-union 
came from within Austria itself. 

The position of the Catholic Church also became 
critical. The expectations of the Congress of Vienna 
had not been realized. Catholicity, it is true, owing 
to the splendid abilities of a number of men, partly the 
sons of the Church and partly converts, exercised a 
leading influence in the field of political sciences 
(Haller, Adam Miller, Frederick von Schlegel, Gérres, 
Jarcke, Radowitz), in history (Buchholtz, acter), in 
art (Cornelius, Overbeck, Veit), and in theology (M6éh- 
ler, Déllinger, Kuhn, Hefele). But in actual political 
life and in connexion with the life of the masses it 
fared ill. The bureaucratic state administration so 
fettered the Catholic Church that it was hardly able 
to stir, while Liberalism, for the most part anti-Catho- 
lic, threatened to place a gulf between the Church and 
the. people. The deep piety of the people, however, 
was manifested both in 1844, on the occasion of the 
pilgrimage to Trier, and in the rejection of German 
Catholicism (1844-46). The attempt, however, to 
build up a Christian and anti-revolutionary party in 
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conjunction with a few conservative Protestants (the 
two von Gerlachs, and the periodical “ Politisches Wo- 
chenblatt”’ in Berlin; Gérres and his circle of friends 
in Munich), on the basis of Haller’s political teaching, 
was unpopular and altogether out of sympathy wit 
the actual politico-social and politico-economic deyel- 
opment of the nation. Nevertheless a few courageous 
politicians attacked at the same time the bureaucratic 
administration and Liberalism; thus Gérres published 
his “ Athanasius ”’ in 1837, and founded with friends 
the periodical “ Historisch-politische Blatter” in 1838; 
others were Andlaw and Buss in Baden, Kuhn and 
Hefele in Wiirtemberg, Moritz Lieber in Nassau. In 
Bavaria the Catholics were represented by the Abel 
een (1837-47). In Austria Metternich favoured 
them, 

From 1848 to 1871.—The iki eae: political 
agitation in Western Europe, which from 1846 had 
been undermining the foundations of the system of 
government established by the Congress of Vienna, 
culminated in Germany in March, 1848. The reign- 
ing princes, unprepared for the emergency, turned the 
governments over to the Liberals and ordered elec- 
tions for a German Parliament on the basis of uni- 
versal suffrage. Austria and Prussia, in addition, 
now granted constitutions to their peoples and, be- 
sides the national, summoned local parliaments. On 
18 May the German National Parliament was opened 
at Frankfort, Heinrich von Gagern presiding. Arch- 
duke Johann of Austria was elected provisional imperial 
administrator. The success of Liberalism was appar- 
ently complete, the individual existence of the separate 
states practically annulled, and the establishment of a 
constitutional German national State, as opposed to 
the development as a confederation, seat assured. 
The only difficult question was, apparently, how 
Prussia was to be “merged” into Germany. How- 
ever, as Frederick William IV of Prussia (1840-61) 
had expressed his sympathy with German unity, while 
the Liberals were prepared to make it as easy as 
possible for Prussia, as the head of the customs-union 
and the leading Protestant power in Germany, to sur- 
render its individuality as a state, and were ready to 
offer to Prussia the hereditary imperial crown, the 
Parliament made light of this obstacle. Austria, rent 
by grievous national dissensions, seemed ready to step 
aside of its own accord. 

In the autumn of 1848, however, the situation be- 
came complicated. The draft of a new constitution 
made by the Liberals awakened the distrust of the 
Catholics by its provisions atone the Church and 
the schools. At the suggestion of the Pius Asso- 
ciation (Piusverein) of Mowe the Catholics flooded 
the Parliament with petitions, while in October the 
Catholic societies assembled at Mainz and the Ger- 
man bishops at Wiirzburg. The Liberals gave way 
but conditions remained strained. The great mass of 
Catholics repudiated the proposed settlement of the 
German question in the “Little German” (Klein- 
deutsche) sense, which advocated the exclusion of 
Austria from Germany and the conferring of the im- 
perial dignity upon Prussia; they demanded that 
Austria should remain part of Germany and should 
be its leader. This was called the “Great German” 
(Grossdeutsche) view. Simultaneously a radical re- 
action broke out against the Liberals. Liberalism 
stood for ethical and political progress only, not for 
social progress; nevertheless it had received the sup- 
port of the labouring classes, who were impoverished 
by the recent industrial development but not ready to 
become a political organization, because of the Liberal 
opposition to the existing state of things. Now that 
the Parliament did nothing to better their condition 
they flocked to the standards of radical agitators. Be- 
fore the spring of 1849 repeated disturbances resulted, 
especially in Southern Germany; furthermore Radical- 
ism obtained a majority in the constitutional assembly 
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of Berlin. The Liberals were not able to make any 
headway against this movement. Prussian troops 
had to re-establish the authority of the state, and in the 
interim the reigning princes had also regained con- 
fidence. Austria, now under theleadership of Schwar- 
zenberg (Francis Joseph having been emperor since 
November, 1848), declared in December, 1848, that it 
would not suffer itself to be forced out of Germany. 
The Catholic agitation as well as the politico-economic 
movements were in Austria’s favour. The industrial 
classes of Southern Germany, inspired by the fear 
that Prussia would adopt free-trade, desired to secure 
a politico-economic alliance with Austria, while the 

at merchants of the Hanseatic cities preferred for 
the field of their commercial operations Germany with 
Austria included, an area extending from the Baltic 
Sea to the Levant, to the lesser Germany alone. Hay- 
ing imposed a constitution on his kingdom in Decem- 
ber, 1848, the King of Prussia refused to. accept the 
imperial crown at the hands of the Frankfort Parlia- 
ment (April, 1849). Maximilian II of Bavaria (1848- 
64), by a strange recourse to the ideas of the seven- 
teenth century, advocated a union of the secondary 
states, which in conjunction with Prussia but not in 
subjection to it, should control the policy of Germany 
(the “Triad’’). 

In May, 1848, the Frankfort Parliament came to an 
inglorious end. An attempt was made immediately 
afterwards by Prussia with the aid of the Liberals and 
the secondary states to agree on a German constitution 
maintaining the federal principle (The Union, Diet of 
Erfurt, 1850), and to form merely an offensive and 
defensive alliance with Austria; this was foiled by 
Austria. But although Austria forced Prussia to 

ield in the negotiations at Olmiitz in December, 1850, 
it failed to effect either the renewal of the German 
Confederation under conditions that would strengthen 
itself or to gain admission to the customs-union. The 
German Diet, still unreformed, resumed its deliber- 
ations in 1851, while by the treaty of February, 1853 
(Februarvertrag) the negotiations for Austria’s en- 
trance into the customs-union were postponed for six 

ears. Austria and Prussia neutralized each other’s 
influence and nothing was done, either in the customs- 
union orin the Diet. Consequently the central states, 
Saxony and Bavaria, von Beust being prime-minister 
in Saxony and von der Pfordten of Bavaria, regarded 
themselves as the balance of power. Maximilian II 
summoned to Catholic Munich Liberal and Protestant 
professors, nicknamed the “Northern Lights”, in 
order to win the public opinion of all Germany for his 
“Triad” project. Both of the great powers strove to 
secure the support of the German press. The failure 
to secure German unity once more gave the bureau- 
eracy of the individual states the control. It was, 
however, no longer able to check the growth of demo- 
cratic ideas among the people, and the masses were 
more and more influenced by the political and social 
movementofthetimes. In1849-50 Liberalism under- 
went defeat; it then changed its programme and pur- 
sued chiefly economic aims. These were attained 
partly by founding countless politico-economic asso- 
ciations, such as consumers’ leagues, unions of dealers 
in raw products, and loan associations (Schulze-De- 
litzsch); partly, and more largely, by controlling the 
use of capital on a large scale. During the fifties the 
representatives of great capital were able, by foundin 
large joint-stock banks, principally for the purpose o 
building railroads and of financing mining enterprises, 
to attain a leading position in German economic life. 
The large landed proprietors of the Prussian provinces 
east of the Elbe had also in 1848 formed an economic, 
theConservative, party. They watched over agrarian 
interests and also aimed at restoring the old Prussian- 
Protestant character of the Prussian monarchy and 
the absolute sovereignty of the king. For a time in- 
competent leadership hindered their growth. On the 
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other hand the Catholic movement soon spread among 
the people, though it did not constitute as yet an 
organized political party. The Catholics, undeceived 
at last as to the true character of Liberalism, but with- 
out entering into relations with the Conservatives, 
devoted themselves chiefly to the interests of the suffer- 
ing masses whose social and economic needs had inter- 
ested Radicalism merely as a pretext for agitation, and 
who had been neglected by the other parties. Thus 
arose the organization of journeymen’s unions (Gesel- 
lenvereine) by Kolping, of farmers’ associations by 
Schorlermer-Alst, and the attempts to solve the labour 
question, which was taken up especially by Ketteler 
and Jérg. At the same time the Catholics fought 
against the restoration of Protestant supremacy in 
Prussia (“Catholic Fraction’’, 1852, Mallinckrodt, the 
Reichenspergers), and in the South-West against the 
unwarranted control of the Church by the bureau- 
cracy. The beginnings of Socialism resembled those 
of the Catholic movement. The feeling of a commu- 
nity of interests awoke in the labouring classes; but it 
was not until about 1864 that Lassalle utilized this 
sentiment for political purposes. Throughout the 
fifties and sixties the Liberals retained the lead. As 
early as 1859 they deemed the time propitious for seek- 
ing to attain again to political power, without, how- 
ever, any such revolutionary disturbances as in 1848. 
The decline of Austria’s influence since Schwarzen- 
berg’s death (1852) encouraged them. In the Cri- 
mean War the temporizing policy of Austria, which 
offended Russia and did not satisfy the western powers, 
brought upon that country a serious diplomatic defeat, 
while in the Italian war it suffered military disaster. 
In both cases Austria had opposed Napoleon III who 
by these wars laid the foundation of his prestige in 
Europe. 

The growth of large commercial enterprises in Ger- 
many widened the breach between it and Austria so 
that in 1859 the latter was obliged to consent to a 
further postponement of its admission into the cus- 
toms-union. In ecclesiastical politics Austria sought 
to satisfy the “Great German’’ aspirations of the 
Catholics of southern and western Germany by sign- 
ing the Concordat (1855). Wiirtemberg and Baden 
also negotiated with Rome on the subject of a Con- 
cordat; but when, in 1859, Austria was defeated they 
relinquished the project. Austria’s discomfiture in 
1859 and its failure to form an alliance with Prussia 
against Napoleon, greatly excited public opinion in 
Germany, for the impression prevailed that Germany 
was menaced by France. The Liberals took advan- 
tage of this to renew their agitation for the union of 
Germany into a single constitutional state. In 1860 
the Grand Duke Frederick of Baden (1852-1907), 
whose land was exposed to the attacks of France, en- 
trusted the Liberals with the ministry of Baden. In 
1861 the Liberals undertook to force parliamentary 
government upon Prussia so as to obviate all further 
opposition on the part of the king to the creation of 
a consolidated German state. They encountered, in- 
deed, an obstinate resistance from King William I 
(1861-88), but the prevailing antagonism between the 
bureaucracy and the people caused the sympathies of 
almost the entire German nation to be enlisted on the 
side of the Liberals. The smaller states, becoming 
anxious, proposed reforms, leading to greater unity, 
in the constitution of the German Confederation. 
Austria, where since 1860 von Schmerling had been 
prime minister, also made advances to the Liberals in 
order to strengthen its position in Germany (Austrian 
Constitution, 1861; congress of the princes at Frank- 
fort, 1863). However, the appointment of Bismarck 
to the presidency of the Prussian ministry in the au- 
tumn of 1862, and the political organization in 1864 
of Socialism by Lassalle, again checked the rising tide 
of Liberalism as early as 1863-64. This was followed 
by Bismarck’s determination to settle once and for all 
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with the sword the antagonism existing since 1848 in 
German affairs between Prussia and Austria. As 
Prussian envoy to the Federal Diet in the fifties Bis- 
marck had observed the instability of the lesser Ger- 
man states and the decline of Austria’s strength, as 
well as the methods of Napoleon, especially the use 
the latter made of the principle of nationalities; but 
he was also able to see that since 1860 Napoleon’s star 
was onthe wane. Toa certain extent he appropriated 
Napoleon’s views in order that Prussia might reap the 
fruits of what the French emperor had sown in Europe. 
At the same time he preserved an independent judg- 
ment so as to fit his measures to German conditions 
and proved that his genius contained greater qualities 
and more elements of success. In the Danish War 
(1864), fought to settle whether Schleswig and Hol- 
stein belonged to Denmark or Germany, he forced 
the Austrian minister of foreign affairs, Rechberg, to 
adopt his policy. He then manceuyred Austria into a 
position of diplomatic isolation in Europe and, after 
forming an alliance with Italy, made a furious attack 
upon Austria in 1866. After two weeks of war Aus- 
tria was completely defeated at K6éniggriitz (3 July), 
and by the middle of July Prussia had occupied all 
Germany. In the meanwhile Napoleon had inter- 
vened. Bismarck put him off with unmeaning, 
verbal concessions, and in like manner pacified the 
German Liberals whose continued opposition might 
hinder the carrying out of his solution of the question 
of German unity. He then concluded with Austria 
the Treaty of Prague (23 August, 1866) which partook 
of the nature of a compromise. Austria separated 
itself entirely from Germany, the South German 
states were declared internationally independent, 
Prussia was recognized as the leader of North Ger- 
many, while Hanover, Hesse-Cassel (Electoral Hesse), 
Hesse-Nassau, Schleswig-Holstein, and Frankfort 
were directly annexed to Prussia, and preliminaries 
were arranged for the adoption of a federal constitu- 
tion by the still-existing North German states. The 
constitution of the North-German Confederation, es- 
tablished 1 July, 1867, was framed by Bismarck so 
that the federal development of German constitu- 
tional law should be guarded, thus the constitution 
was adopted by treaties with the several sovereign 
princes, the autonomy of the individual states was 
assured, and a federal council (Bundesrat) was to be 
the representative of the various governments. The 
necessary unity of the government was guaranteed 
(1) by endowing Prussia with large authority in ad- 
ministration, giving it especially the command of the 
army and direction of diplomatic relations; (2) by 
assigning foreign affairs, formation of the army, 
economic interests, traffic and means of communica- 
tion to the authority of the confederation, the com- 
petence of which was to be gradually enlarged (the 
model here taken being the Federal Acts of the Con- 
gress of Vienna of 1815); (3) by creating the Reichstag 
(Parliament), elected by universal, direct and equal 
suffrage, as the exponent of the national desire for 
unity. Inthe years immediately following the Reich- 
stag passed laws regulating the administration of 
justice. 

Bismarck considered the absence from the confed- 
eration of the South German states to be merely tem- 
porary. As early as August, 1866, he had secretly 
made sure of their co-operation in case of war. In 
1867 he re-established the customs-union with them; 
politico-economic questions of common interest were, 
in future, to be laid before the Reichstag of the North 
German Confederation which, for this purpose, was to 
be complemented by delegates from Southern Ger- 
many so as to constitute a customs parliament. In 
all other respects he left diplomatic relations with the 
states of South Germany in statu quo. Attempts on 
their part to found a southern confederation failed. 
In like manner Bismarck postponed as long as possi- 
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ble the accounting with France in regard to the unifi- 
cation of Germany, although he foresaw that such an 
accounting was unavoidable. At a conference held in 
London, in 1867, he secured the neutralization of 
Luxemburg. In 1868 he desired to secure a resolution 
in favour of national unity from the customs parlia- 
ment. To attain this he relied on the economic pro- 
gress which, in consequence of the gradual unification 
of Germany, continually grew more marked and 
caused a complete change in a Liberal direction in the 
legislation on social and economic questions, and in 
that on the administration of law, both in the North 
German Confederation and Bavaria. Illustrations of 
these more liberal changes are: the organization of 
the postal system by Henry Stephan; introduction of 
freedom of trade and the right to reside in any part of 
Germany; enactment of the penal code, 1870. Not- 
withstanding these results of the efforts towards 
union, the opposition, led by Ludwig Windthorst, suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a majority against him. 

On 19 July, 1870, war broke out with France, the 
cause being the candidature of Prince Leopold of 
Hohenzollern for the Spanish throne. Napoleon had 
not been able to secure the help of Austria and Italy; 
furthermore, his army was not prepared for war. Bis- 
marck, on the contrary, nee to white heat the na- 
tional enthusiasm of Germany. The German armies 
quickly crossed the Rhine, and gained a firm footing 
on the other side by a rapid succession of victories at 
Weissenburg, Worth, and the Heights of Spicheren. 
The main French army under Bazaine was defeated at 
Metz and shut up inside the city, 14-18 August. The 
army of relief under MacMahon was defeated at 
Sedan, 1-2 September. The war became a series of 
sieges; Strasburg fell, 28 September; Metz, 27 Octo- 
ber, and Paris, not until 28 January. Meanwhile 
Gambetta had organized a national militia, 600,000 
strong, which, in conjunction with the remains of the 
standing army, harassed and obstructed the Germans 
on the Loire and in the North-West from October to 
January. On 10 May, 1871, by the Peace of Frank- 
fort, Alsace-Lorraine was restored to Germany as an 
imperial territory (Jzetchsland). The southern states 
had already joined the Confederation, which had be- 
come the German Empire (with an area of 208,748 sq. 
miles). The Constitution of the North German Con- 
federation was adopted, with the reservation of cer- 
tain privileges in favour of Bavaria and Wiirtemberg. 
The Constitution was proclaimed 16-20 April, 1871, 
Prussia being entitled to 17 of the 58 votes in the 
Bundesrat or Federal Council, and to 236 of the 397 
deputies in the Reichstag or Imperial Parliament. 
William I assumed the title of “German Emperor” at 
Versailles, 18 January, 1871; the office was made 
hereditary. 

Tae New GerMan Emprre.—(1) 1871-1888.—A 
development that had been in progress for many 
centuries and had been attended by many compli- 
cations had practically reached its culmination; the 
political union of the Germans in a single body politic, 
without any relinquishment of the federal principle, 
so far as the relations among the ruling houses were 
concerned, had been accomplished, advantage being 
taken of the popular movement towards the unification 
of the several States into one organic whole. Austria 
had been excluded from Germany, the political con- 
solidation of Northern Germany was almost complete, 
and Prussia’s economic superiority over the south 
had been established beyond question. For while 
Southern and Central Germany (with the exception of 
Saxony and Nassau), as well as Hanover, experienced 
an increase in population of only about 22 to 36 per 
cent between 1830 and 1880, that of Prussia grew 
about 60 per cent; and nearly all the coal and ore 
deposits of Germany were located within the borders 
of the latter kingdom. Withal, during the ensuing 
years the united people did not devote themselves 
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exclusively to peaceful pursuits. It is true these re- 
ceived great attention; German commercial and 
economic interests throughout the world were devel- 
oped; uniformity was established in weights and 
measures (1872), coinage (1875), the administration of 
justice (1879); the laws of the empire were codified; 
and after a short time close attention was also given to 
social problems. On the other hand, military prepa- 
rations (September, 1874), in case France should renew 
the war, were pushed forward with increasing zeal. 
Furthermore, the old internal feuds among the re- 
ligious creeds and parties were resumed with greater 
passion than ever in consequence of the proclamation 
of the dogma of Infallibility and of the organization 
of the Centre party. In all this Bismarck was the 
leader, while the Liberals constituted the government 
party (see KuLTURKAMPF). 

Tt was not until 1875 that there was any degree of 
tranquillity and stability. Bismarck recognized that 
he was lessening the extraordinary esteem in which 
he was held by the whole world, by his excessive in- 
timidation of France. Moreover, the defeat in France 
of the Royalists and Catholics by the Radicals and 
Protestants freed him from apprehension of danger 
from that quarter. Russia having been estranged 
from the empire by his anti-French policy, Bismarck 
sought the friendship of Austria-Hungary. In 1879 
he brought about an alliance with Austria, which, 
when joined by Italy in 1883, became the Triple Alli- 
ance, which still subsists—the league of the great 
powers of Central Europe. He re-established better 
relations with Russia by means of the secret treaty 
with that country in 1887. The election of Leo XIII, 
the “pope of peace” (1878), disposed Bismarck to 
come to an understanding with the Catholic Church. 
But as a preliminary condition he demanded either 
that the Centre party be dissolved or that it become 
a government pay At the same time he contem- 

lated sweeping changes in internal politics. The 
iberal ascendancy, beginning in 1871, had been 
responsible for the inauguration of an excessive num- 
ber of economic undertakings, resulting in the financial 
depression of 1873; in political finance it brought 
about an almost complete stagnation in the develop- 
ment of the systems of taxation both of the empire 
and the component states; in social politics it had 
led to a rapid increase in the ranks of the Social Demo- 
erats, who after Lassalle’s death had become under 
Bebel and Liebknecht an international party, in 
which numerous anarchistic elements were blended. 
In 1875 there had been a fusion of the Lassalle and 
Bebel factions; the Gotha programme was drawn up; 
at the elections of 1877 they scored their first impor- 
tant success. Liberalism had also failed completely 
in its Bepesttion to the Centre; the latter party had so 
grown that it controlled more than a quarter of the 
votes in the Reichstag. Bismarck determined to re- 
strict once more the influence of the Liberals in domestic 
litices. The transformation of the Conservative 
action from an old-Prussian party of landed proprie- 
tors into a German Agrarian party (1876) made it 
capable of further development and useful as a sup- 
port for Bismarck. He purposed forming a majority 
y combining this Conservative party with the moder- 
ate National Liberals (under Bennigsen and Miquel), 
while at the same time, the Centre party having re- 
fused to disband, there was the possibility of forming 
a majority of the Conservatives and the Centre. 

Between 1876 and 1879 to organize the administra- 
tion of the empire, the Reichstag created, subordinate 
to the chancellor, who under the Constitution was the 
only responsible official, the following imperial author- 
ities or secretariats of State: Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs, Imperial Home Office, Imperial Ministry of 
Justice, Imperial Treasury, Administration of Im- 
perial Railways, Imperial Post Office, Imperial Ad- 
miralty, Secretariat for the Colonies (1907). Anumber 
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of non-political departments were also established, in 
part under the various secretaries of State, the chief of 
which was the Imperial Insurance Department; mili- 
tary affairs were placed under the Prussian Minister 
of War. In 1879 the imperial territory of Alsace- 
Lorraine was granted autonomy, though this was of a 
limited character. In 1878, after the attempts made 
by Hédel and Nobiling on the life of William I, Bis- 
marck carried out temporary measures for the sup- 
pression of Social Democratic agitation, e. g., the 
Socialist Law forbidding all Social Democratic organi- 
zations and newspapers. In the following year, en- 
couraged by the increase in the sense of national unity 
due above all to the growth of German commerce and 
industry, he effected the financial and economic-polit- 
ical reform, his battle cry being: “ Protection for Ger- 
man Labour!’’ Small protective duties were imposed 
upon agricultural and industrial imports, and a tariff 
for revenue only on colonial wares. The proceeds of 
both duties were to constitute the chief revenue of 
the empire, but of these only 130 million marks were 
to go to the imperial treasury, the rest being divided 
among the federal states, in return for which the 
latter, by means of federal contributions (Matrikular- 
bettrdge), were to make good the contingent deficits of 
theempire. During the eighties the duties on agricul- 
tural products were gradually raised (especially in 
1887), besides which several profitable indirect taxes, 
e. g., on brandy, tobacco, and stamps, were sanctioned, 
in order to meet the growing expenditures of the 
empire. In 1881 an imperial message to the Reichstag 
announced the inauguration of a policy of social reform 
in favour of the working classes. Between 1881 and 
1889 the compulsory insurance of working-men 
against sickness, accident, disability, and old age was 
provided for by legislation. This was Bismarck’s 
greatest achievement in domestic politics. The em- 
pire was now for the first time made the centre of 
the civil interests of the Germans, who up to this time 
had been occupied chiefly with the doings of their 
respective states, the management of Church and 
school having been retained by these. Bismarck, now 
at the zenith of the second creative period of his life, 
conceived the idea of organizing labour insurance on 
the basis of the community of interests of those en- 
gaged in the same work. By this means he proposed 
to establish in the empire self-government in social 
polities, which would equal in importance the local 
self-government of communities subordinated to the 
individual states, and which would complement the 
establishment of universal suffrage by educating 
the people for the administration of public affairs. 
Bismarck also gave his support to the great German 
commercial interests which insisted upon the acqui- 
sition of colonies; in 1884 South-West Africa, Kame- 
run, and Togo were acquired; in 1885-86 German 
East Africa, German New Guinea, and the Bismarck 
Archipelago. He even went so far as to risk being 
embroiled with England, although it was an invio- 
lable fundamental principle of his policy not to en- 
croach on that country’s privileges. It appeared as if 
Bismarck, though he had grown up under wholly 
different conditions and had been schooled in wholly 
different ideas, entered into the spirit of the demo- 
cratic Germany of the future, with its world-wide 
commerce and its world-wide economic interests. 
But the first step taken, he retreated. He did not 
carry out his scheme of co-operative organization. 
It was in the fight against the growth of the German 
democratic tendencies within the empire that he 
exhausted his strength in the eighties. Domestic 
peace was promoted in Germany by the final though 
belated close of the Kulturkampf (1886-87); the bene- 
ficial effects of this were greatly lessened by the sever- 
ity and violence of the measures with which Bismarck 
had begun (1885-86) to break up the national move- 
ment of the Prussian Poles, which was the conse- 
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quence of their constantly increasing prosperity and 
of the rise of a middle class among them. Exile, 
efforts to suppress the Polish language, the expendi- 
ture of State funds to colonize Poland with German 
peasants were the means used. Incapable of respect- 
ing political parties and working in harmony with 
them, he became involved in incessant parliamentary 
contests with them. Particularly the demands of the 
Government for an increase in the strength of the 
army, which was levied by general conscription, 
brought him into conflict with the Centre and the 
Left, because of his insistence that the appropriation 
for army purposes should be made for a period of 
seven years, instead of for one year, according to the 
Constitution, or for the term of a parliament. Bitter 
quarrels also marked the debates on social questions, 
because Bismarck refused to agree to state protection 
of workmen, though he had conceded state insurance. 

The political parties, all of which had been organ- 
ized before the creation of the empire, now began to 
adapt themselves to new conditions, to cast aside 
issues resulting from the division of Germany into 
separate states, and to alter their positions to con- 
form to new points of view; but their development 
was seriously hampered by these conflicts. In 1879 
the Liberals had resigned the presidency of the Reich- 
stag in consequence of the adoption of financial and 
tariff reform. The president was now chosen from 
the Conservatives, marking the Conservative era of 
the empire, which down to the present time has been 
uninterrupted with the exception of the supremacy of 
the Centre from 1895 to 1906. After their fall from 
power, the Liberals repeatedly split into factions 
according to their differences of opinion on commercial 
policy. The most important section, the National 
Liberal party, was reorganized in 1884 by Miquel. 
It became reconciled with Bismarck and regained 
some seats in the Reichstag, but not its former power. 
The Conservatives energetically took up the demands 
for the protection of the working classes. Eventually 
the Agrarian element among them got the upper hand. 
They failed, however, to attract into their ranks the 
smaller middle class, i. e. the small retail traders who 
had combined to resist the great industrial inter- 
ests; nor did they win over the officials of the civil 
service, nor the Christian Socialists among their 
Evangelical constituents. Consequently, small par- 
ties sprang up in the west and south of Germany that 
were fundamentally Conservative in character but 
had no connexion with the great Conservative party. 
The attempt that von Kleist-Retzow made to found a 
Protestant party of the Centre in the hope of winning 
over the heir to the throne, Prince William, to its 
cause, was frustrated by Bismarck’s intrigues, by 
which the prince was alienated from the Conserva- 
tives: The Centre maintained its strength and di- 
rected its attention to social politics in the empire and 
to the school question in the individual states. It 
became the leading party in the Reichstag, repre- 
sented by Hitze and von Hertling. In 1890 the 
“People’s Union for Catholic Germany” (Volksverein 
fiir das katholische Deutschland) was founded. The 
Social Democrats, prevented by the Socialist Law from 
agitating their cause publicly, kept up their strength 
by secret recruitment. By dissolving the Reichstag 
in 1887, Bismarck secured the most Evourable elec- 
toral results that had ever fallen to his lot, inasmuch 
as an overwhelming majority of Conservatives and 
National Liberals (so-called Kartell-Reichstag) was 
returned But he was unable to work harmoniously 
even with this majority. 

_(2) From 1888 to 1909.—In 1888 William I died. 
Frederick III, the hope of the Liberals, followed him 
to the grave in ninety-nine days, and the reign of 
William II began. The youthful and able ruler 
wished to make Germany as speedily as possible a 
sharer in the world’s commerce. He realized that, to 
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attain this end, internal tranquillity was as necessary as 
external peace. He dismissed Bismarck in March 
1890 and replaced him by Caprivi (1890-94), Then 
he saw to it that the all but unanimous desire of the 
Reichstag to complete the compulsory insurance 
legislation by comprehensive factory legislation was 
satisfied. An international conference for the protec- 
tion of working men was held March, 1890, and a 
supplementary law (Gewerbsordnungs-Novelle) was 
passed 1 June, 1891. He moderated the repressive 
measures against the Poles. He intended to give 
the Catholics a guarantee that the national schools 
would continue to be Christian by the proposed Na- 
tional School Law in 1892, but withdrew the bill 
when the Liberals assumed a hostile attitude, and 
his pacific aims were thwarted. In foreign affairs he 
came to an understanding with England in regard to 
the difficulties that had arisen from the colonial ex- 
pansion of Germany, e.g. the exchange of Zanzibar for 
Heligoland in 1890. In the interests of peace likewise 
he succeeded in concluding commercial treaties with 
Austria, Italy, Russia, and several smaller states, by 
lowering the agricultural duties which had become 
very high. With France he sought to establish re- 
lations that were at least free from bitterness. Be- 
cause of its sovereignty over the Balkans and the East, 
he devoted special attention to Germany’s political 
relations to Turkey. For he saw that these countries 
were the best markets for German trade. But trouble 
soon began. The emperor’s autocratic proclivities 
and his sudden changes of opinion aroused bitter 
criticism among the people. The new Army Bill of 
1893, which proposed to reduce the period of military 
service to two years, was well-meant on his part, but was 
so badly managed that it brought him into collision 
with the Centre (Dissolution of the Reichstag, 1893). 
On the other hand, the commercial treaties, which 
were opposed by the agricultural party, got the em- 
peror into difficulties with the Conservatives. In 1895 
the Reichstag turned a deaf ear to his demands for 
renewal of sharp repressive measures against agita- 
tions that were “hostile to the state” (the so-called 
“Umsturzvorlage’’). His views subsequently became 
liberalized, his following being recruited mainly from 
the commercial, industrial, and intellectual classes 
(Krupp, Ballin, Harnack). 

The success of the emperor’s policy during the next 
few years dispelled the clouds of opposition, especially 
as Caprivi’s successor, Chlodwig Hohenlohe (1894— 
1901), was a man of astute and conciliatory nature, 
while in Count Posadowsky, Secretary of State for 
Home Affairs, the emperor had the support of an 
extremely competent and energetic man. Germany 
became Turkey’s chief counsellor. The maintenance 
of friendly relations with the rapidly developing 
United States of America, despite the opposition of 
their economical interests and isolated instances of 
friction between officers, strengthened public con- 
fidence in the international situation. By the occu- 
pation of Kiao-chau in 1898, Germany secured a foot- 
a in Eastern Asia, while the Me Sig ioe of the Samoan 
Islands and the acquisition of the Carolines (1898-9) 
gave her a much-desired increase of stations in the 
Pacific. The German transatlantic merchant marine 
held for a long period the record for the race across the 
Atlantic, and, evenin Africa and Asia, Gegmany prom- 
ised to become a very serious rival of England. The 
last decade of the nineteenth century was a period of 
exceptional prosperity throughout the country. From 
forty-one millions in 1871, the population increased 
to sixty millions in 1905. The increased national 
well-being will be realized from the fact that at present 
the gross value of the agricultural produce amounts to 
some $3,525,000,000, and of the industrial output to 
about $8,460,000,000. In 1871, two-thirds of the 
population still lived in the country, whereas in 
1900 54.3 per cent lived in towns of more than 2000 
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SHOWING THE BOUNDARIES OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL PROVINCES, 
DIOCESES, VICARIATES, AND PREFECTURES APOSTOLIC 


Dioceses under the Direct Jurisdiction of 
the Holy See, 


1 Diocese of Breslau with the Apostolic 
Delegation of Brandenburg 

2 Diocese of Ermland. (Seat at Frauen- 
burg.) 

} Diocese of Hildesheim. 

5 Diocese of Osnabriick. 

Diocese of Metz. 
® Diocese of Strasburg. 


Ecclesiastical Province of Bamberg. 


1 Archdiocese of Bamberg. 

2 Diocese of Richstiatt. 

i Diocese of Wiirzburg. 
Diocese of Speyer. 


Greenwich 


I 
Eeelesiastical Province of Munich-Freising. 


! Archdiocese of Munich-Freising. 
% Diocese of Augsburg. 

% Diocese of Ratisbon. 

4 Diocese of Passau. 


Iv 
Ecclesiastical Province of Freiburg or of the 
Upper Rhine, 
1 Archdiocese of Freiburg. 
2 Diocese of Fulda. 
+ Diocese of Limburg. 
4 Diocese of Mainz. 
5 Diocese of Rottenburg. 
y 
Ecclesiastical Province of Gnesen-Posen, 


1 Archdiocese of Gnesen-Posen. 
® Diocese of Culm. (Seat at Pelplin.) 


VI 
Ecclesiastical Province of Cologne. 
1 Archdiocese of Cologne, 
2 Diocese of Minster. 


% Diocese of Trier. 
4 Diocese of Paderborn. 


vu 
Vicariates Apostolic, 
1 Vicariate Apostolic of Anhalt. 
2 Vieariate Apostolic of North Germany. 
$ Vicariate Apostolic of Saxony. (Res. 
Dresden) 
VIEL 


Prefectures Apostolic, 


1 Prefecture Apostolic of Lusatia (Bau- 
tzen-Meissen). (Res. at Dresden) 

2 Prefecture Apostolic of Schleswig- 
Holstein. 


SSS 
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inhabitants, and in 1905 19 per cent lived in cities of 
more than 100,000 inhabitants. In the agricultural 
districts, however, conditions continued to be healthy 
—3l1 per cent being cultivated by peasants, 24 per 
cent being held in large estates, and the remainder in 
lots of less than 20 hectares (roughly 50 acres). The 
woodland area still includes one-fourth of the total 
area. 

During this period the national standard of living 
became more luxurious; revolutionary and anar- 
chistic tendencies began appreciably to disappear. 
The whole nation was seized by a burning tendency to- 
wards the formation of new associations, a spirit to 
which we owe the foundation of the Catholic People’s 
Union (der Volksverein: members in 1908, 600,000), 
the Farmers’ League (1908: 300,000 members), the 
free (Socialistic) guilds (1908: over 750,000 members), 
the Christian Endeavour guilds (1908: over 200,000 
members), etc. In Parliament the great political 
parties (Conservatives, National Liberals, and the 
Centre) drew closer together; the presidency devolved 
on the Centre in consequence of its numerical pre- 
ponderance and the ability of its leaders. In 1899, 
the constantly recurring conflict between the Crown 
and the Reichstag on the subject of appropriations for 
military expenditure was settled by an agreement on 
the part of the legislative assembly to vote supplies 
henceforth for the parliamentary period, which had 
been increased from three to five years in 1888. 
Among the important measures passed were the com- 

letion of the unified legal codes (1896) and the 
Neval Acts (1898, 1901), which had in view the rais- 
ing of Germany to a maritime power of the first rank. 
In 1902 the resolution to restore the high protective 
duties on agricultural products was passed in the face 
of the bitter opposition maintained by the Social 
Democrats for many months (Tariff Bills, on the 
basis of which the commercial treaties were renewed 
in 1905). Prussia’s project of constructing a canal 
through her own territory from the Oder to the Rhine 
met with obstinate resistance, not indeed in the 
Reichstag, but in the Prussian diet (rejected in 1899, 
approved in 1903). In the midst of this era of pros- 
perity Bismarck died (1898). 

In foreign politics, however, there came a change for 
the worse after England’s subjugation of the Boers. 
Under Edward VII, Great Britain foreed Germany 
back from almost all the positions which she had 
recently occupied. Meanwhile, William II devoted 
himself to a line of policy calculated to win temporary 
favour (journey to Jerusalem, 1898; intervention in 
the Chinese complications, 1900; landing in Tangier, 
1905). Prince Biilow, who replaced Hohenlohe in 
1900, was unable to stem the ebbing tide. In the 
Moroccan controversy between Germany and France, 
Germany, who appealed to an international confer- 
ence (at Algeciras, 1906), suffered a severe rebuff. By 
his efforts to separate Austria and Italy from the 
Triple Alliance and by his ententes with the other 
Powers of Europe, Edward VII isolated his rival 
(1907, Triple-Entente between England, Russia, and 
France). Bilow’s Polish policy, which was more 
drastie even than Bismarck’s (ef. the Expropriation 
Act of 1908), resulted only in disappointments with- 
out effectually checking the Polish disturbances. In 
1907, owing in part to the financial crisis in America, 
Germany’s commercial prosperity markedly de- 
clined. Favoured by the customs tariff, agriculture 
alone continued to flourish. The revenue of the em- 
pire decreased with the commercial profits. At the 
same time the rising of the Herreros in South-Western 
Africa in 1904 called for large unforeseen expendi- 
tures, while the troubled aspect of the foreign situa- 
tion necessitated a tremendous increase in the outlay 
on armaments (cf. Naval statutes of 1908. The 
“ordinary’’ expenditure in 1907 was 2329 millions of 
marks; National debt in 1873: 1800 millions, and in 
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1908 4400 millions of marks.) One attempt after an- 
other was made at fiscal reform [1904, relaxation of 
the Franckenstein clause; 1906, 150 million marks 
($35,250,000) yearly taxes were voted; in 1908-09, 


. 500 millions were demanded by the government], but 


the government is still carried on with a deficit. 
Thorough recovery has been prevented by the re- 
newed violent dissensions in the nation by party spirit 
(since 1892) and the clash of opposing ideals. 

The coalition, which had formed the majority dur- 
ing the nineties, broke up in 1903. Its most impor- 
tant factor was the Centre, the number of whose seats 
in the Reichstag and supporters in the constituencies 
remained stationary even during the period of its par- 
liamentary ascendancy. Therein lay its weakness, 
since meanwhile its allies, the official Liberal and 
Conservative parties, gained ground. The Liberals 
gained in consequence of a movement towards con- 
centration among the Liberals of the Left soon after 
the beginning of the century (Fusion of the Liberals of 
the Left, 1906), and of a reconciliation between the 
National Liberals and the Liberals of the Left by 
means of a “ Young Liberal’’? movement in their ranks. 
The Conservatives, who had been growing as a party 
almost uninterruptedly since 1876, especially after the 
founding of the “ Farmers’ League’’ in 1893, gained by 
gradually invading the agrarian territory in the west 
and south-west. : 

Up to 1906, the Protestant League, founded in 1886, 
maintained a fanatical agitation amongst the popu- 
lace to frustrate the endeavours of the Catholics, di- 
rected through the Centre, to secure recognition of their 
equal rights as citizens in the public life of the nation. 
Yielding to this agitation, first the National Liberals 
then the Conservatives dissociated themselves from the 
Centre. Despite its utmost efforts, the Centre failed 
in 1906 to secure the repeal of the remainder of the 
Kulturkampf Laws, except to the extent of the two 
paragraphs of the Jesuit law (i. e. the expulsion 
clauses). Furthermore, theso-called ‘toleration bills’’, 
in which the Centre strove by imperial legislation 
to fix the minimum of rights to Le conceded to Catho- 
lics in the separate states, although repeatedly pre- 
sented to the Reichstag after 1900, always met with 
defeat. When, in 1906, the Christian character of the 
national schools was finally established by statute in 
Prussia after an interval of 13 years, the Government 
drafted the bill in accordance with the wishes of the 
Conservatives and the National Liberals, and left to 
the Centre only the right of voting for it. 

Another important factor in bringing about the 
cleavage between the parties was the spread among 
the wealthier classes, both Liberal and Conservative, 
of a strong feeling of opposition to further social legis- 
lation. This feeling found an outlet in the formation 
of influential syndicates, and was most bitterly di- 
rected against the Centre, as the principal promoter of 
social remedial measures. An open breach between 
the parties took place on the question of a relatively 
insignificant colonial budget. The Government im- 
mediately disowned the Centre, and dissolved the 
Reichstag (13 December, 1906). Since then the sit- 
uation has been very complicated. As a result of 
the elections the Centre retained its former voting 
strength, but was isolated. The Government formed 
a new coalition, called “the Block’’, consisting of 
the Conservatives and the united Liberal party—the 
Liberals of the Left had hitherto been in opposition. 
In this it relied on the feelings of hostility towards the 
Centre which animated the Protestants and the prop- 
ertied classes. When the administration, however, 
made concessions to Liberal principles (extension 
of the right of association, partial repeal of the stock 
exchange legislation, promise to introduce popular 
suffrage into Prussia), the Conservatives, after some 
hesitation, decided to oppose the Government and 
again sought an alliance with the Centre. They are 
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stronger than the Liberals, but the sympathies of the 
Government and of the anti-Catholic portion of the 
population will help the Liberals in their contests with 
the Conservatives. The quarrel amongst the civil 

arties prevents the further loss of parliamentary seats 
be the Social Democrats, whose voting power has 
been steadily increasing since 1890 (in 1907 they cast 
3,259,000 votes, 29 per cent of the total, although 
they won only forty-three seats in the Reichstag as 
compared with eighty-one in 1903). It also prevents 
the reconstruction of the programme of the Socialists, 
many of whom—especially in South Germany—favour 
a peaceful transformation of society. The difference 
of opinions existing among the Socialist party was 
clearly evidenced by the violent quarrel between the 
opposing sections at the Dresden Convention in 1903. 

The position of the Government in view of its rela- 
tions with the parties is at present (Jan., 1909) not 
very favourable. The administrative organization 
of the empire hardly suffices. Besides, the shock 
given to the power of the emperor in November, 1908, 
in consequence of the popular resentment of his per- 
sonal interference in polities as revealed in the ‘‘Daily 
Telegraph” interview, has not served to strengthen 
the Government. On the other hand, its prestige was 
greatly enhanced by the re-establishment of German 
influence in international politics, owing to its firm 
support of Austria-Hungary in the Balkan crisis 
(1908-9). It has put an end to the isolation of Ger- 
many, strengthened the bonds of the Triple Alliance, 
and promises to result in a rapprochement with Russia. 

In dealing with the present situation of German 
Catholicism, relations between Church and State must 
be separated from the question of the civic rights of the 
German Catholics. The authorities of the Church and 
State work together in a spirit of mutual benevolence, 
the chief credit for which is due to Cardinal Kopp, 
since 1886 Prince-Bishop of Breslau. cclesiastically 
speaking, Germany is divided into 5 archbishoprics, 14 
suffragan and 6 exempt bishoprics, 3 Apostolic vicari- 
ates, and 2 Apostolic prefectures. The clergy are 
trained for the most part by 15 theological university 
or lyceum faculties (the most recently established being 
at Strasburg, 1902), a smaller number in seminaries. 
Ecclesiastical affairs are not regulated by the empire 
but by the individual state. In Prussia they rest on 
the Bull “De Salute Animarum” and the explanatory 
brief “Quod de Fidelium”’ of 1821 (although the prom- 
ise of land endowment for the bishoprics has not been 
kept), on the constitution of 1850, and on the laws of 
1886-87 regulating ecclesiastical polity. In Wirtem- 
berg, they rest on the Statute of 1862, in Baden on the 
Statutes of 1860, in Bavaria on the Concordat of 1817, 
which has not actually been enforced and which con- 
sequently creates a state of legal uncertainty. In 
these divisions of the empire, the Church has the 
rights of a privileged corporation. In the Kingdom 
of Saxony and in Saxe-Weimar, all ecclesiastical 
ordinances and appointments, even those issued from 
Rome, as well as the erection of new churches, etc., 
are subject to the approval of the Government. 
Appeal to Rome is forbidden. In the other small 
Thuringian states, and in Brunswick and Meck- 
lenburg, the Catholics even recently had to submit 
their parochial affairs to the authority of the Protestant 
pastors, and in part Catholics even now pay tithes to 
the Protestant pastors for this unsought-for service. 
The building of churches and establishment of schools 
are also subject to galling restrictions. 

The bishops are elected by the cathedral chapters, 
except in Bavaria (where they are chosen by agree- 
ment between the Government and Rome); in the 
Upper Rhenish church province, in Osnabriick, and 
in Hildesheim, the Irish method of election obtains; 
elsewhere exists the customary submission of a list of 
candidates to the Government. The establishment of 
convents is everywhere subject to the approval of the 
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State. In Wiirtemberg and Baden only female orders 
are allowed; in Saxony and the smaller Protestant 
States only nursing sisterhoods. Jesuit institutions 
are not permitted anywhere. The primary schools 
are mostly denominational, but are neutral in Baden, 
in part of Bavaria, and in two provinces of Prussia. 
They are founded by the State and by the communi- 
ties, but the local pastors supervise the religious in- 
struction and are generally the local school inspectors. 
The system of intermediate and higher schools for boys 
is undenominational almost without exception, and 
is under either state or municipal control; the schools 
for girls are mostly under private and denominational 
management, being largely conducted by nuns. The 
civil marriage ceremony takes precedence of the re- 
ligious by an imperial law of 1875; divorce is regu- 
lated by the civil code. For Catholic couples separa- 
tion a mensd et thoro may be granted. Charitable 
relief work is admirably regulated and carefully stim- 
ulated by the focusing of charitable impulses in the 
Charitasverband (Charity Organization Society), 
founded at Freiburg in 1897. It is working more and 
more in harmony with social relief work. There is a 
large number of religious societies; the throngs who 
assist at all religious festivals are impressive, and the 
numbers who receive the sacraments are gratifying. 
Pilgrimages are numerously attended, the most fa- 
mous place of pilgrimage in Prussia being Keyelaer, in 
Bavaria Altétting. Considerable anxiety is inspired 
by the prevalence of Social Democracy in certain dis- 
tricts, and by the irreligious indifference of the rising 
generation of the propertied classes. , 

The civil status of Catholics is not so good. Of 
the 60,641,272 inhabitants of Germany in 1905, 
about 36.00 per cent were Catholic (in 1900 only 
36.1 per cent as compared with 36.2 per cent 
in 1871). At present, as formerly, unity infuses 
vigorous life into the Catholic Church. The Catho- 
lies are splendidly organized (for politics by the 
Centre and in sociological respect by the Christian 
guilds and by Volksverein). They are making per- 
sistent efforts to secure equal recognition in public 
life (ef. the agitation afoot in Prussia since 1890 in 
favour of equal rights for Catholics; the so-called 
“Self-examination Movement”? throughout the em- 
pire, that is to say, the general investigation into the 
injustices suffered by Catholics in the educational and 
economical life of the country). Recently, the num- 
ber of Catholie pupils in the intermediate and higher 
schools has increased, but only on the humanistic side. 
Their representation in the polytechnic schools as well 
as in the student bodies at the universities continues to 
be weak, out of all proportion to those of the other 
communions. Only in isolated instances are the 
leading positions in the states and communities filled 
by Catholics. No Prussian state minister, and only 
one state secretary is Catholic. Their share in the 
public wealth does not at all correspond with their 


numerical strength. 
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GERMAN LiteratTurRE.—I. From Oxpest Pre-Curis- 
TIAN PERIOD To 800 A. p.—There are no written monu- 
ments before the eighth century. The earliest written 
record in any Germanic language, the Gothic transla- 
tion of the Bible by Bishop Ulfilas, in the fourth cen- 
tury, does not belong to German literature. It is 
known from Tacitus that the ancient Germans had an 
unwritten poetry, which among them supplied the 
place of history. It consisted of hymns in honour of 

ds, or songs commemorative of the deeds of heroes. 
Such hymns were sung in chorus on solemn occasions, 
and were accompanied by dancing; their verse form 
was alliteration. There were also songs, not choric, 
but sung by minstrels before kings or nobles, songs of 
praise, besides charms and riddles. During the great 
period of the migrations poetic activity received a 
fresh impulse. New heroes, like Attila (Etzel), Theo- 
doric (Dietrich), and Ermanric (Ermanrich), came 
upon the scene; their exploits were confused by tradi- 
tion with those of older heroes, like Siegfried. Mythic 
and historic elements were strangely mingled, and so 
arose the great saga cycles, which later on formed the 
basis of the national epics. Of all these the Nibelun- 
gen saga became the most famous, and spread to all 

rmanic tribes. Here the most primitive legend of 
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ance. The conversion of Germany, vigorously carried 
on since the eighth century by Irish and Anglo-Saxon 
missionaries, notably by St. Boniface (d. 755), was 
completed when Charlemagne (d. 814) forced the 
heathen Saxons to submit to his rule and to be bap- 


‘tized, and united all the German tribes under his sway. 


Under him and his successors Christianity was firmly 
established. The clergy became the representatives of 
learning; the newly established monasteries and their 
schools, above all those of Fulda and St. Gall, were the 
centres of culture. The language of the Church was 
Latin, but preaching and instruction had to be carried 
on in the vernacular. The prose literature that arose 
to serve this purpose is only of linguistic interest. The 
poetry that developed during this period was wholly 
Christian in character. Examples are the “ Wesso- 
brunner Gebet’’ and the “Muspilli’”’, the latter an 
alliterative poem on the destruction of the world; both 
date from the ninth century. The Church, naturally, 
opposed the old heathen songs and strove to supplant 
them by Christian poems. Thus arose the Old Saxon 
epic, the “Heliand’’, which was composed between 
822 and 840 by an unknown poet, at the suggestion of 
King Louis the Pious. It is written in Low German 
and is the last great poem in alliterative verse. The 
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Section of a page, [X-Century MS., Court Library, Vienna 


Siegfried’s death was combined with the historical 
destruction of the Burgundians by the Huns in 435, 
and affords a typical instance of saga-formation. 

Of all this pagan poetry hardly anything has sur- 
vived. The collection that Charlemagne caused to be 
made of the old heroic lays has perished. All that is 
known are the “Merseburger Zauberspriiche’’, two 
songs of enchantment preserved in a manuscript of the 
tenth century, and the famous “ Hildebrandshed”’, an 
epic fragment narrating an episode of the Dietrich 
saga, the tragic combat between father and son. It 
was written down after 800 by two monks of Fulda, on 
the covers of a theological manuscript. The evidence 
afforded by these fragments, as well as such literature 
as the “ Beowulf”’ and the “ Edda’’, seems to indicate 
that the oldest German poetry was of considerable 
extent and of no mean order of merit. 

Il. Tat Otp High GrermMAN Perrtop (c. 800-1050). 
CHRISTIANITY AND ITS INFLUENCE.—Between the 
years 500 and 700 occurred the High German sound- 
shifting, which divided the dialects of the South, High 
German, from those of the North, Low German. The 
history of German literature is henceforth mainly con- 
cerned with High German monuments. In fact, until 
the close of the Middle Ages Southern Germany occu- 
pies the leading place in Diereey production. 

The Goths, the first Germanic tribe to be converted, 
embraced Christianity in the form of Arianism. But 
they soon gave way to the Franks, who became the 
dominant people, and the conversion of their king, 
Clovis, to Christianity, in 496, was of decisive import- 


story of the Redeemer is here told from a thoroughly 
German point of view, Christ being conceived as a 
mild but powerful chief, and His disciples as vassals or 
thanes. The same subject is treated in the “ Evangelien- 
buch”’ of Otfried, a monk of Weissenburg, the first 
German poet known by name. It was completed about 
868 and dedicated to Louis the German. While not 
possessing the literary merit of the “ Heliand’’, it is of 
the greatest importance because it definitely intro- 
duces into German poetry the principle of rhyme, 
already familiar from the Latin church hymns. 
Rhyme was also used by the unknown author of the 
“Tudwigslied’’ to celebrate the victory of Louis IT 
over the Northmen at Saucourt (881). This is the 
only song of the period not purely religious in charac- 
ter, though its author was probably a cleric. 

During the ninth and tenth centuries German 

oetry fell into neglect; at the courts of the Saxon 

(919-1024) and Franconian emperors (1024-1125) and. 
in the monasteries the Latin language was almost ex- 
clusively cultivated, and thus a body of Latin poetry 
arose, of which the tenth-century “Waltharius’’ 
(Waltharilied) of Ekkehard (q. v.), a monk of St. Gall 
(d. 973), the “Ruodlieb’’ (1030), and the “ Ecbasis 
Captivi’’ (c. 940) are the most noteworthy examples. 
The “Waltharilied”’ relates an old Burgundian saga 
and i is thoroughly German in spirit, while the “ Ecba- 
sis’ is the oldest medieval beast epic that we possess.. 
The Latin dramas of the nun Roswitha (Hrotsvitha) 
hardly belong to German literature. 

The great master of German prose in this period was 
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Notker III, surnamed Labeo (about 952-1022), the 
head of the convent-school of St. Gall. His transla- 
tions from Boethius, Aristotle, Marcianus Capella, and 
especially of the Psalter, are the best examples of Ger- 
man prose until the fourteenth century. 

Ill. Tue Periop or CHIVALRY AND THE CRUSADES 
(1050-1300). Mippite Hien German Porrry.—In 
the eleventh century, under the influence of the reform 
movement that emanated from the Burgundian mon- 
astery of Cluny, a spirit of stern asceticism begins to 
dominate in literature. The Church in its struggle 
with the emperors turned again to the people, to carry 
through the reforms of Gregory VII, and although the 
poets of the beginning of this period were almost ex- 
clusively clerics, they at least wrote in German. 
The literature which they produced consists mainly 
of rhymed versions of- Biblical stories and other 
sacred themes, and is represented by Ezzo’s “Lay 
of the Miracles of Christ”, Williram’s paraphrase 
of the Canticle of Canticles (both c. 1060), and the 
poems of Frau Ava. Some of the best poetry of 
this time was inspired by devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin, as for instance the “ Driu Liet von der Maget” 
by a Bavarian priest named Wernher (ce. 1170). In 
these songs the characteristic German trend towards 
mysticism is unmistakable. A most noteworthy prod- 
uct of the age is the half legendary “Annoled”, a 
poem in praise of Archbishop Anno II of Cologne (d. 
1075). The “ Kaiserchronik” (c. 1150), a bulky poem 
narrating the history of the world, presents a strange 
medley of legendary and historie lore. The bitter 
hostility of the ascetic spirit to the worldly life finds 
expression in the scathing satire of Heinrich von Melk 
(c. 1160). But asceticism was losing ground; under 
the influence of the Crusades the prestige of the 
knightly caste was steadily rising. A compromise with 
the secular spirit became imperative, and the clerical 
poets, to keep their audiences and meet the competi- 
tion of the gleemen, now had recourse to worldly sub- 
jects. For their models they turned to France. 

A priest named Lamprecht composed the “ Alexan- 
derlied” (c. 1130), while a priest of Ratisbon, named 
Konrad, wrote the ‘ Rolandslied” (¢. 1135). In both 
cases the authors drew from French originals. The 
minstrels began once more to come to the front, and a 
number of popular epics date from this period. Among 
these “Konig Rother” (c. 1160) is conspicuous. Its 
subject is an old Germanic saga, and the réle which 
the Orient, Constantinople in this case, plays therein 
shows the influence of the Crusades. Still more notice- 
able is this fondness for the Orient in“ Herzog Ernst”’ 
(c. 1180), where the historical hero, Duke Ernest IT of 
Swabia (d. 1030), is represented as a pilgrim to the 
Holy Land and the subject of marvellous adventures 
in the Far East. From this period dates also the first 
German beast epic, “ Reinhart Fuchs”, by Heinrich 
der Glichesire (ec. 1170). 

The rule of the Hohenstaufens (1138-1254) marks 
the first great classic era of German literature. Many 
causes contributed to bring about a great literary re- 
vival. The Crusades instilled new fervour into reli- 
gious life. Many thousands of German knights followed 
King Conrad III in the crusade of 1145-47. They 
were brought into contact on the one hand with the 
Orient and its wealth of stories and marvels, and on 
the other with their more cultured French neighbours, 

- whose polished customs and manners they adopted 
with avidity. Chivalry, an institution essentially 
Romance in origin and spirit, was thus raised to pre- 
dominance in the social life of the age. The cultiva- 
tion of poetry passed chiefly into its hands; the clergy 
ceased to be the sole purveyors of learning and culture. 

The poets of this period are, as a rule, of knightly 
rank. Many of the poorer knights depended on the 
generosity of prineely pene such as the landgraves 
of Thuringia or the dukes of Austria. The only kinds 
of poetry cultivated in this epoch were the epic and 
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the lyric, and the former was either courtly or popular. 
Form received the most careful attention; versifica- 
tion was regulated by the strictest rules; the language, 
the classic Middle High German, is extremely elegant. 
This classic poetry was essentially a poetry of caste 
and conformed absolutely to the ideals of French 
courtly society. Brilliant as it was, it was mainly a 
poetry of translation and adaptation. 

The courtly epic deals almost exclusively with for- 
eign subjects; its models were derived mostly from 
France. The subject most in favour was the matiére 
de Bretagne, the legends clustering around King Arthur 
and the Round Table, with which that of the Holy 
Grail had been combined. This subject was made 
especially popular by the versions of the French trou- 
vére, Chrestien de Troyes, who exerted great influence 
on the German courtly epic. Chivalry and the cult of 
woman are the leading motifs of this poetry. The 
court epic was introduced into Germany by Heinrich 
von Veldeke, a knight of the Lower Rhineland, whose 
“Eneit” (ce. 1175-86), based on a French model, treats 
the story of Aineas in thoroughly medieval and chival- 
ric spirit. The court epic was transplanted to Upper 
Germany by the Swabian, Hartmann von Aue (d. 
about 1215). In his “Hrec” he introduced the 
Arthurian romance into German literature; his 
“Twein” is from the same cycle; his “ Gregorius” is an 
ascetic version of the Gidipus story. His best-known 
work is “ Der arme Heinrich”, which, as a purely Ger- 
man story of womanly devotion, occupies a unique 
position among the creations of the courtly poets. 
The greatest of these poets is Wolfram von Eschen- 
bach (d. about 1220), whose chief work is his “ Parzi- 
val”, the story of the simpleton who overcomes doubt 
and temptation and ultimately becomes King of the 
Holy Grail. As in Goethe’s “Faust”, we have here 
the story of a human soul. To the cycle of Grail- 
romances belong also the so-called “Titurel” frag- 
ments, while Wolfram’s last work, “ Willehalm’’, is an 
historical legend which, however, remained incom- 
plete. Opposed to Wolfram in spirit is his great rival, 
Gottfried von Strasburg, whose “Tristan” (c. 1210) is 
a glorification of sensual love and of somewhat dubious 
morality. With Gottfried the court epic reached its 
highest development; with him excessive artificiality 
begins to appear, and soon this species of poetry 
declines rapidly. The succeeding poets, in trying to 
imitate the great masters just mentioned, fall into 
tedious diffuseness, and their epics too often become a 
meaningless string of adventures. Rudolf of Ems (d. 
1254) and Konrad von Wiirzburg (d. 1287) are the 
most gifted among these epigones. The former is the 
author of narrative poems like “Der gute Gerhard” 
and “ Barlaam und Josaphat”’, an old Buddhistic leg- 
end in Christian form. The latter wrote a bulky epic 
on the Trojan War, for which he used the French 
romance of Benoit de Sainte-More as a model. Far 
more meritorious are his shorter romances, like 
“Herzemire” and “Engelhard”. His “Goldene 
Schmiede” is a poem in honour of the Blessed Virgin. 
Thoroughly independent of courtly influence is the 
powerful and realistic poem “Meier Helmbrecht”, a 
tragic village story written by a Bavarian priest named 
Wernher der Gartner (c. 1250). 

By the side of the courtly romances developed the 
popular epic. On the basis of old songs still current 
among the people, arose about 1200 in Austria the 
great German epic, the “ Nibelungenlied”, telling of 
Siegfried’s death at the hands of Hagen and Kriem- 
hild’s fearful vengeance. The author is unknown, 
through he was probably of knightly rank. The poem 
is in strophie form, and, though the subject is primi- 
tively Germanic, the influence of chivalry and Chris- 
tianity is throughout apparent. In Austria arose also, 
but little later, the “Gudrunlied ”, a story of the North 
Sea, telling of Gudrun’s loyal devotion to her be- 
trothed lover, King Herwig of Seeland. Of far less 
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interest are the other popular epics, which also date 
from the beginning of the thirteenth century; they are 
mostly related to the saga-cycle concerning Dietrich 
von Bern. The most notable are the “ Rosengarten”’, 
“ Alpharts Tod”’, “ Laurin”, “ Eckenlied”’, and “ Rab- 
enschlacht”. Three other epics, “ Ortnit’’, ‘‘ Hugdiet- 
rich”, and “ Wolfdietrich”, take their subjects from 
the Langobardic saga-cycle; in them the influence of 
the Crusades is very noticeable. 

Lyric poetry also flourished brilliantly in this period. 
Lyric poetry of a popular kind seems to have existed 
in Austrian territory long before the Romance influ- 
ence came in from the North-west; but it was under 
this Romance influence that the lyric attained its 
characteristic form. Minne, i. e. the conventional 
cult of woman, is the lead- 
ing motif, but other 
themes, religious or politi- 
cal, are not wanting, and 
the Spruch, a poem of 
gnomic or sententious 
character, was also in 
great favour. Most of 
the minnesingers were of 
knightly rank. Tradition 
mentions Heinrich von 
Veldeke as the pioneer of 
minnesong. He was fol- 
lowed by Friedrich von 
Hausen, Heinrich von 
Morungen, and Reinmar 
von Hagenau. A disciple 
of the last-named, the 
Austrian, Walther von 
der Vogelweide (c. 1165- 
1230), is the greatest and 
most versatile lyric poet 
of medieval Germany. He 
is equally great in the 
Minnelied and in the 
Spruch. He was a stanch 

artisan of the emperors 
in their fight against the ©» 
papacy, and many of his {| 
poems are bitter invec- : 
tives against pope and 
clergy. But he never at- 
tacked the doctrines of 
the Church; his religious 
fervour is attested by such 
poems as that in honour 
of the Trinity. With his 
successors the Minnesang 
enters on its decline. Ul- 
rich von Lichtenstein’s y 
life, as revealed in his autobiography, “ Frauendienst” 
(1255), shows to what absurdities the worship of wo- 
man could go. Neidhart von Reuenthal (d. about 
1245) holds up to ridicule the rude life of the peasants 
and so introduces an element of coarseness into the 
aristocratic art. Lastly, Reinmar von Zweter (d. 
about 1260) must be mentioned as a distinguished 
gnomic poet. 

The didactic spirit, which now becomes prominent, 
is exhibited in longer poems, like “Der wilsche Gast” 
(1215) of an Italian priest Thomasin of Zirclwre, and 
especially in Freidank’s “ Bescheidenheit”’ (c. 1215- 
30), i. e. wisdom born of experience, a collection of 
thymed sayings. Though these works are strictly 
pious in tone, outspoken criticism of papal and eccle- 
siastical matters is frequently indulged in. 

Prose was very backward in this period. Latin was 
the language for history and law. About 1230 ap- 
peared the “Sachsenspiegel’’, a code of Saxon law 
written in Low German by Eike von Repgowe, and 
this example produced in Upper Germany the 
““Schwabenspiegel’’ (before 1280). The first chronicle 
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in German prose, the “Sachsenchronik’’, was written 
by a Saxon cleric (before 1250). 

A great impetus was given to German prose by the 
preaching of the mendicant friars, who were rising 
into prominence early in the thirteenth century. 
They reached the hearts of the people, on whom the 
aristocratic literature of chivalry had no influence. 
The sermons of David of Augsburg (d. 1272) are not 
preserved. His disciple, Berthold of Ratisbon (d. 
1272), was immensely popular as a preacher. His 
dramatic, passionate eloquence, born of the sincerity 
of conviction, turned thousands of his hearers to re- 
pentance and a better life. 

IV. Decuine or Portry aT THE END OF THE Mip- 
DLE AcEs. Rise or Bourcgois Literature (1300- 

1500).—The decline of the 
knightly caste brought 
with it a decline of the 
literature of which this 
easte had been the chief 
support. The fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries 
were not favourable to 
the development of an 
artistic literature. The 
-, Empire was losing its 
' power and drifting into 
anarchy, the emperors 
were bent chiefly on in- 
creasing their dynastic 
power, while the princes 
strove to make them- 
selves independent of im- 
perial authority. They 
were no longer patrons of 
poetry. The clergy also, 
in great part, followed 
worldly pursuits and un- 
dermined the reverence in 
which they had been held. 
| The rise of the cities and 
| their commerce was fatal 
‘| to the prestige of knight- 
hood and its ideals; life 
became more practical, 
more utilitarian, less «xs- 
thetic, and as a conse- 
quence the didactic tone 
becomes more and more 
=, prominent in literature. 
The universities which 
sprang up in Germany 
during this period—the 
first being founded at 
Prague (1348) — widened 
the gap between the learned classes and the people 
and prepared the way for Humanism, which to- 
wards the end of the fifteenth century begins to be 
a force in German letters. The influence of Human- 
ism was not wholly beneficial. It was a foreign insti- 
tution and fostered Latin as the language of scholar- 
ship at the expense of the native idiom. Gradually 
the Humanists turned against the dominant Scholastic 
philosophy, and soon a spirit of revolt manifested itself 
against the Church and its authority. The schisms 
within the Church and the worldliness of many of its 
dignitaries stimulated this spirit, which took a violent 
form, notably in the Hussite movement. The way was 
thus prepared for the great Lutheran revolt. 

The romance of chivalry degenerated into allegory 
and tedious description, of which a typical instance is 
the “Theuerdank”’ (1517), an allegorical description 
of Emperor Maximilian’s courtship of Mary of Bur- 
gundy, written at the suggestion of the emperor him- 
self. The heroic epic fared no better; its tone became 
coarse and vulgar. Rhymed chronicles still supplied 
the place of histories, the most noteworthy being the 
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chronicle of the Teutonic Order translated from the 
Latin of Peter von Dusburg by Nikolaus von Jeroschin 
(ce. 1340). Of higher poetic value are the legends, 
fables, and anecdotes that enjoyed such popularity in 
this period. The best-known collection of fables was 
“Der Edelstein’’, containing a hundred fables trans- 
lated from the Latin by Ulrich Boner, a Dominican 
monk of Berne (c. 1340). Of the many didactic poems 
of this period, by far the most famous was the “ Nar- 
renschiff’’ (Ship of Fools) of the learned humanist 
Sebastian Brant (d. 1521), which appeared in 1494 
and achieved a European reputation. This is a satire 
of all the vices and follies of the age, of which no less 
than one hundred and ten kinds are enumerated. A 
satiric tendency pervades also the “Reinke de Vos”’, 
a Low German version from a Dutch original of the 
famous story of Reynard the Fox (1498). The allu- 
sions in this poem to the vices of men high in Church 
and State are unmistakable. 

As for lyric poetry, the Minnesang dies out, Hugo, 
Count of Montfort (d. 1423), and Oswald von Wolken- 
stein (d. 1445) being its last representatives. The cul- 
tivation of the lyric is now taken up by the burghers; 
the Meistersang displaces the Minnesang. Poetry in 
the hands of this ,... 
class became a mere (| 
matter of technic, a 
trade that was taught 
in schools established © = 
forthat purpose. The 
guild system was ap-  & 
plied to art, and the «3. 
candidate passed ;% 
through different 
grades, from appren- 
tice to master. Tra- 
dition names Mainz as 
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The origin of the secular drama is not wholly clear. 
In the fifteenth century this genre is chiefly repre- 
sented by the Shrovetide play, which undoubtedly 
traces its origin to the mummeries and the coarse fun- 
making indulged in on special occasions, notably on 
Shrove-Tuesday. No doubt the religious drama ex- 
erted its influence on the development ofthe secular 
drama. As a rule the latter was extremely crude in 
form and also incredibly coarse in language and con- 
tent. The chief place for these plays was Nuremberg, 
and Hans Folz and Hans Rosenbliit are the best- 
known authors in this line. In their plays appears the 
tendency that was to make of this literary genre an 
effective vehicle for satire. 

In this period of utilitarianism prose comes to 
occupy a leading position. The romances of chivalry 
were turned into prose, foreign romances were trans- 
lated, and thus arose the Volksbiicher, of which the 
most noteworthy is that of Till Eulenspiegel, a notori- 
ous wag, around whom gathered all kinds of anec- 
dotes. The original Low German book of 1483 is lost, 
the oldest High German version dating from 1515. In 
connexion with translated literature the names of 
the earliest German humanists, Heinrich Steinhéwel, 
Niklas van Wyl, and 
Albrecht von Eyb 
should be mentioned. 

History was now 
written in German 
prose. Of prose chron- 
icles we possess a num- 
ber, as that of Stras- 
burg (to 1362), of 
Limburg (to 1398), 
and the Thuringian 
chronicle of Johannes 
Rothe, a monk of 
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asitsfounder. Of the «ww 
many cities where 
schools flourished, 
none gained such a 
reputation as Nuremberg, the home of Hans Sachs. 

Very little of the poetry of these meistersingers has 
literary merit. The best lyric poetry of this period 
and the following is found in the Volkslied, a song 
generally of unknown authorship, expressive of the 
Joys and sorrows of people in all stations and ranks of 
life. Contemporary events often furnished the inspir- 
ation, as in Halbsuter’s song of the battle of Sempach 
(1386). Other songs deal with legendary subjects, as 
for instance the song of Tannhiuser, the minstrel 
knight who wandered into the Mountain of Venus and 
then journeyed to Rome to gain absolution. The re- 
ligious lyric of this period is largely devoted to the 
praise of the Blessed Virgin; in this connexion Hein- 
rich von Laufenberg, a priest of Freiburg im Breisgau, 
sei monk at Strasburg (d. 1460), is specially note- 
worthy. 

Another literary genre that now rose into promi- 
nence was the drama, the origin of which here as else- 
where is to be sought in the religious plays with which 
the great Christian festivals, especially Easter, were 
celebrated. These plays had a distinct purpose; they 
were to instruct as well as to edify. But gradually 
they assumed a more secular character, they were no 
longer performed in the church, but in the market- 
place or some public square. Laymen also began to 
participate, and in the fourteenth century German 
takes the place of Latin. Besides the Passion, Biblical 
stories and legends were dramatized. One of the old- 
est and most striking of such plays is the Tegern- 
see play “ Antichrist’ (twelfth century). A famous 
drama of which the text is preserved is that of the wise 
and foolish virgins, performed at Eisenach in 1322. 
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period is found in the 
writings of the mys- 
The founder of 
this school was Master 
Eckhart (d. 1327), a Dominican monk, and the 
Dominican Order became its chief exponent. Eck- 
hart was accused of pantheism, but repudiated any 
such interpretation of his utterances. His disciple, 
Heinrich Seuse (Suso), also a Dominican (d. 1366), 
was less Saeeie es and more poetical. The third 
great mystic, Johannes Tauler (d. 1361), a Dominican 
of Strasburg, gave the teachings of his predecessors a 
more practical turn. The service which the mystics 
rendered to the German language in making it the 
medium for their speculations can hardly be overesti- 
mated. 

The greatest preacher of the period was Geiler von 
Kaysersberg of Strasburg (d. 1510), whose series of 
sermons based on Brant’s “Ship of Fools’’ was espe- 
cially famous. 

VY. Tum AGE OF THE REFORMATION (1500-1624).— 
The effects of Humanism in Germany began to be felt 
in the attention given by such men as Hrasmus and 
Reuchlin to the study of the Bible in the original 
languages. For German literature the Reformation 
wasacalamity. The fierce theological strife absorbed 
the best intellectual energy of the nation. Literature 
as an art suffered by being pressed into the service of 
religious controversy; it became polemic or didactic, 
and its prevailing form was prose. 

Martin Luther (1483-1546) is the most important 
figure of this period and his most important work is his 
translation of the Bible (printed complete at Wit- 
tenberg, 1534; final edition, 1543-45). The German 
translations before his time had been made from 
the Vulgate and were deficient in literary quality. 
Luther’s version is from the original, and although not 
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free from errors it is of wonderful clearness and 
thoroughly idiomatic. Its effect on the German lan- 
guage was enormous; the dialect in which it is written, 
a Middle German dialect used in the chancery of 
Upper Saxony, became gradually the norm for both 
Protestant and Catholic writers, and is thus the basis 
of the modern literary German. Luther’s pamphlets 
have only historical interest; his catechism and ser- 
mons belong to theological literature. His “‘ Tischre- 
den” (Table-Talk) shows the personality of the man. 
Force and strength of will mark his character and 
writings. But his firmness often savours of obstinacy, 
and in dogmatism he yields no tittle to his opponents, 
while the bluntness, or still better the vulgarity, of his 
language, gave offence even in an age accustomed to 
abuse. As a poet he appears in his religious songs, 
among which “Hin feste Burg” is famous as the 
battle-hymn of the Reformers. Other writers of 
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directed against the Jesuits, notably his “ Vierhérniges 
Jesuiterhiitlein” (1580). is most ambitious work is 
the “ Geschichtklitterung”, a free version of Rabelais’s 
“Gargantua” (1575). Fischart is not an original 
writer, and his extravagance of language and love for 
punning make his work thoroughly unpalatable to a 
modern reader. 

Narrative Pes is very prominent in the literature 
of this period. Collections of anecdotes, such as Jérg 
Wickram’s “ Rollwagenbiichlein” (1555) and espe- 
cially “Schimpf und Ernst” (1522) of Johannes Pauli, 
a Franciscan monk, were very popular. ‘Translations 
of French and Spanish romances like the “ Amadis of 
Gaul” were also much in favour. Then there were 
the “ Volksbiicher”, with their popular stories, among 
which those connected with Faust and the Wandering 
Jew have become especially famous. Didactic prose 
was represented by the historical work of Avgidius 
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Protestant church hymns were Paulus Speratus (d. 
1551), Nikolaus Decius (d. 1541), Nikolaus Herman 
(d. 1561), and Philipp Nicolai (d. 1608). 

As a rule, the German Humanists were indifferent 
to the Reformation, but Ulrich von Hutten (d. 1523) 
was a zealous partisan of the movement; his writings 
are mostly in Latin. One of the bitterest enemies 
of Luther was Thomas Murner, a Franciscan monk 
(1475-1537), who in his earlier satires castigated the 
follies of the age. At first he showed sympathy for 
the reform movement, but when Catholic doctrine was 
assailed, he turned, and in a coarse but witty satire 
“Von dem grossen Lutherischen Narren” (1522), he 
unsparingly attacked the Reformation and its author. 

The best poet of the sixteenth century was the 
Nuremberg Soecialor. Hans Sachs (1494-1576) who, 
although a follower of Luther, was not primarily a 
controversialist. He displayed amazing productivity 
in many fields, mastersong, Spruch, anecdote, fable, 
and drama. His Shrovetide plays display a genial 
humour that even to-day is Beak tng The spirit of 
the worthy master’s verse is thoroughly didactic, and 
artistic form is altogether lacking. 

Towards the middle of the sixteenth century, the 
Counter-Reformation set in, and regained much of the 

ound lost to Protestantism, which had now spent 
itself as a vital force and was divided by the dissen- 
sions between Lutherans and Calvinists. The most 

rominent polemical writer on the Protestant side was 
ohann Fischart (d. 1590), much of whose satire is 
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Tschudi (d. 1572), Sebastian Frank (d. 1542), and 
Johannes Thurmayr (known as Aventinus; d. 1534); 
the collections of proverbs and sayings made by 
Frank and Johann Agricola (d. 1566) are also to be 
mentioned in this connexion. In theology Bishop 
Berthold of Chiemsee represents the Catholic side, 
with his “Tewtsche Theologey” (1528); the Francis- 
can, Johann Nas (d. 1590), a Catholic convert, in his 
“Sechs Centurien Euangelischer Wahrheiten” also 
champions the old Church. The chief Protestant 
writer was Johann Arndt (d. 1621), author of the 
“Vier Biicher vom waren Christenthum”’, one of the 
most widely read books of the time. Contemporary 
with Arndt was the famous shoemaker, Jakob B6hme 
(d. 1624), a mystical philosopher in whose writings 

rofound thoughts and confused notions are strangely 
Rionaleds 

In the dramatic field there was also much activity. 
Luther, though opposed to the passion play, had 
favoured the drama on educational grounds. Niko- 
laus Manuel, a Swiss (d. 1530), used the dramatic form 
for satirizing the pope and the Catholic Church. The 
Biblical drama was in favour, and many of the learned 
writers of school comedies chose their subjects from 
the Bible, as for instance, Paul Rebhun (d. 1546) and 
Sixt Bireck (d. 1554). The most prolific dramatist of 
the period was Hans Sachs, who wrote no less than 208 
plays, which in spite of their lack of all higher literary 
quality, make a promising beginning. Rawinds the 
end of the sixteenth century, English strolling players 
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appeared in Germany, and through their superior his- 
trionic art gained the favour of the public. Jakob 
Ayrer (d. 1605), the leading dramatist of that age, 
shows their influence; still more so Heinrich Julius, 
Duke of Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel (d. 1613), the first 
to write German dramas in prose instead of verse. 

VI. Tue Ace or Reiticious Wars (1624-1748). 
Tue Poetry or ScHOLARSHIP AND ImrTaTiIon.—The 
religious: strife inaugurated by the Reformation cul- 
minated in the Thirty Years War (1618-1648), which 
practically destroyed Germany asa nation. National 
feeling almost died out. The Catholic League looked 
for support to Spain and Austria, while the Protestant 
princes betrayed the national interests to Sweden and 
France. A servile spirit of imitation was abroad. 
The German language was neglected and despised in 
aristocratic cireles 
and was corrupted 
by the influx of 
foreign words. 
Literature was de- 
void of originality 
and substance; 
the formal side 
absorbed the chief 
attention of the 
writers. 

The literary 
leader of this 
period was Martin 
Opitz (1597- 
1639), whose 
treatise “Von der 
deutschen Poet- 
erey”’ (1624) en- 
joyed undisputed 
authority as an 
ars poetica for 
more than a cen- 
tury. Intelligi- 
bility and regular- 
ity rather than 
imagination and 
feeling were to 
be looked for in poetry. The theory of Opitz 
was drawn from the practice of French and Dutch 
Renaissance poets and left no room for originality. 
The book had a salutary effect, however, in that it 
put an end to the mechanical counting of syllables 
and made rhythm dependent on stress. Its protest 
against the senseless use of foreign words was also 
laudable. Opitz is the author of a number of poems, 
moralizing, didactic, religious, or descriptive in char- 
acter, but of little real merit. His best-known work is 
“Trostgedicht in Widerwiartigkeit des Kriegs”’ (1633). 
The poets who followed the leadership of Opitz are 
known as the First Silesian School, though not all were 
Silesians by birth, and included some of real talent 
like Friedrich von Logau (d. 1655), the witty epigram- 
matist, and Paul Fleming (d. 1640), the lyrist. The 
poets of the so-called K6nigsberg Circle were also fol- 
lowers of Opitz. Among them, Simon Dach (d. 1659) 
is pre-eminent. In this connexion may be mentioned 
also, Andreas Gryphius (1616-64), the chief dramatist 
of the period. His tragedies, based mostly on Dutch 
models, are marred by their stilted rhetoric and pre- 
dilection for the horrible; his comedies are far better, 
though they did not meet with the same favour. It 
was chiefly diction and versification that benefited by 
the poets of this school. Literature in their hands 
was a mere product of scholarship, entirely out of 
touch with the people. The linguistic societies that 
sprang up at this time, the most famous of which was 
Die fruchtbringende Gesellschaft (1617), did not change 
this condition. The language, not the literature, 
improved through their efforts. 

As a reaction against the cold formalism and utili- 
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tarianism of the Opitzians, the writers of the Second 
Silesian School, Christian Hofmann von Hofmanns- 
waldau (1617-79) and Daniel Kaspar von Lohenstein 
(1635-83) fell into the opposite extremes of bombast 
and exaggeration. Their style was modelled on that 
of the Italian Marini. The lyric poems of the former 
and the dramas and novels of the latter are written in 
an unnatural and inflated style, overloaded with met- 
aphors. In their style, as well as in their immoral- 
ity, these writings reflect the taste of contemporary 
courtly society. In opposition to this fashionable 
tendency, Christian Weise (d. 1708) in his school 
dramas and satiric novels strove for simplicity, which 
in his work and that of his followers degenerated fre- 
quently into triviality and inanity. The best poetry 
that the seventeenth century produced was the reli- 
gious lyrics, especially the hymns. The tone of these 
poems is no longer one of combat, but rather of pious 
resignation. The test of Protestant writers in 
this line was Paul Gerhardt (1607-1676). Others 
deserving of mention are Joachim Neander, Georg 
Neumark, Johann Franck, and Philipp Jakob Spener. 
Among Catholic writers the most prominent were the 
Jesuit, Friedrich Spe (1591-1635), the intrepid defen- 
der of the victims of the witchcraft tribunals, author 
of the lyric collection “ Trutznachtigall’’, and Johann 
Scheffler, better known as Angelus Silesius (d. 1677), 
a convert and later a priest, in whose poetic collections 
“Heilige Seelenlust’’ and “Der cherubinische Wan- 
dersmann’’ mysticism again finds a noble expression. 
Another Jesuit poet, Jacob Balde (1604-68), did his 
best work in Latin, though his German poems are not 
without merit. 

The novel began to flourish in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The heroic and gallant romance, of which 
Lohenstein was the chief exponent, was high in favour 
with aristocratic society, but of small literary value. 
The romances of roguery, coming in under Spanish 
influence, were far better. The prose classic of the 
century is the “Simplicissimus’’ of Christoph von 
Grimmelshausen (d. 1676), a convert to Catholicism. 
In the form of an autobiography it unfolds a vivid and 
realistic picture of the period of the Thirty Years War. 
Defoe’s “Robinson Crusoe”’ brought forth a flood of 
imitations, of which Schnabel’s “ Die Insel Felsenburg”’ 
was the best. Satire is represented by Christian Reu- 
ter’s “Schellmuffskys Reisebeschreibung’’ (1696) and 
the writings of Johann Balthasar Schupp, a Lutheran 
pastor of Hamburg (d. 1661), as well as those of 
Ulrich Megerle, known as Abraham a Sancta Clara 
(1644-1709), who as court preacher at Vienna was 
noted for his wit and drollery. German prose be- 
gan now to be used for philosophy and science. The 
pioneers in this line were Christian Thomas and Chris- 
tian Wolff, who inaugurated the Rationalistic move- 
ment in Germany. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century Ger- 
man literature was still in a low state. The drama 
especially was in a bad plight, coarse farees with 
the clown in the leading réle being most in favour. 
A reform was attempted by the Leipzig professor, 
Johann Christoph Gottsched (1700-66). His in- 
tentions were praiseworthy, but unfortunately he 
was anything but a poet. Poetry for him was a 
matter of the intellect; its aims were to be practical. 
For the mysterious and the wonderful he had no use. 
Good taste was to be cultivated by imitating the 
French classic drama, which was supposed to be the 
best exponent of the practice of the ancients. Gott- 
sched’s literary dictatorship was undisputed until he 
became involved in a controversy with the Swiss 
critics, Bodmer and Breitinger, who insisted on the 
rights of imagination and feeling and held up the Eng- 
lish poets as better models than the French. Gottsched 
was defeated and in consequence lost all authority. 

Slowly poetry began to improve. This improve- 
ment is distinctly noticeable in the descriptive poem 
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“Die Alpen”’ of Albrecht von Haller (d. 1777) and the 
graceful verse of Friedrich von Hagedorn (d. 1754). 
The most popular author of the day was Christian 
Firchtegott Gellert (1715-69), whose fables were fa- 
miliar to every German household. He also wrote 
stories, moralizing comedies, and hymns. But neither 
these writers nor those of the Halle circle, Johann 
Wilhelm Ludwig Gleim, Ewald Christian von Kleist, 
and Johann Peter Uz, were in any sense great writers. 

VII. Tae Cuasstc Periop or GerMaANn LitTeERa- 
TURE (1748-1805).—Many causes contributed to the 
rise of a great national literature in the eighteenth 
century. The victories of the Prussian King Frederick 
the Great quickened national sentiment in all German 
lands. This quickening of patriotism is discernible in 
Klopstock’s poems; it encouraged Lessing to begin his 
campaign against the rule of French classicism. Re- 
ligious movements also exerted a powerful influence. 
Pietism came as a reaction against the narrow Luth- 
eran orthodoxy then prevailing, and though it ulti- 
mately added but one more petty sect to those already 
existing, the deepening of religious sentiment that 
followed it was beneficial to poetry. With the ap- 

arance in 1748 of the three opening cantos of “ Der 

essias’’ a new era opened for German literature. 
The author, Friedrich Gottlieb Klopstock (1724-1803), 
was hailed at once as a poet born not made. Poetry 
ain had a noble content: love, patriotism, and reli- 
on. Thetheme of the “Messias’’ is the Redemption. 
n spite of its high seriousness and lofty purpose, the 
oem is a failure as an epos. Klopstock’s gift was 
yric; he is at his best in his odes. Impatient of the 
pedantic rules of versification followed by poets since 
the days of Opitz, he discarded rhyme altogether and 
chose tor his odes antique metres and free rhythms. 
This, as well as their involved diction, has stood in the 
way of their popularity. Another defect that mars all 
of Klopstock’s work is its excessive sentimentalism, a 
defect that is disagreeably noticeable in most of the 
literature of that time. The poet’s patriotism found 
vent in odes as well as in patriotic prose dramas, the 
so-called Bardiete, in which an attempt was made to 
revive Germanic antiquity and to excite enthusiasm 
for Arminius, the liberator of ancient Germany from 
Roman subjugation. As dramas these productions 
are utter failures, though their lyric passages are often 
beautiful; their chief effect was to stimulate the 
“)hardic’? movement represented by von Gerstenberg, 
Kretschmann, and the Viennese Jesuit Denis. Klop- 
stock’s Biblical dramas like “ Der Tod Adams”’ (1757) 
are now wholly forgotten. 

Of far greater influence on literature than pietism 
was rationalism, whose watchword was “ Enlight- 
enment’’. Reason was to be the sole guide in all 
things; tradition and faith were to conform to it. For 
dogma of any kind there was no room in such a system, 
which frequently tended towards undisguised atheism, 
as with the English Deists and especially the French 
Encyclopedists. Frederick the Great was an adherent 
of their views and made them dominant in Church and 
State as far as Prussia was concerned. In Germany, 
however, rationalism did not go to the length of athe- 
ism; as a rule a compromise between reason and 
revealed religion was attempted. The broad humani- 
tarianism of the great writers of this period, Lessing, 
Herder, Goethe, Schiller, shows the influence of the 
Enlightenment. Certain it is that all these writers 
were out of sympathy with any of the orthodox forms 
of Christianity. Often, however, the Enlightenment 
degenerated into a shallow, prosy rationalism, desti- 
tute of all finer sentiment, as in the case of the notori- 
ous Nicolai (d. 1811). As a reaction against the one- 
sided sway of rationalism, came a passionate revolt 
against the existing order. This revolt was inaugu- 
rated by Rousseau and manifested itself in German 
literature in the Sturm-und Drang-Periode (Storm and 
Stress period). The final product of the whole ration- 
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alistic movement was the epoch-making “Critique of 
Pure Reason”’ of Immanuel Kant. 

The representative of the Enlightenment in its best 

aspect is Gotthold Ephraim Lessing (1729-81), one 
of the greatest critics of the century. In the “ Littera- 
turbriefe’’, a series of essays on contemporary litera- 
ture, his wonderful critical ability was first shown. 
Here Shakespeare is held up as a model and the 
supremacy of the French drama is challenged. In 
1766 appeared the “ Laokoon’’, in which the spheres 
of poetry and the plastic arts are clearly defined, and 
their fundamental differences pointed out. The at- 
tempt to establish a national theatre at Hamburg 
resulted in the “ Hamburgische Dramaturgie”’ (1767— 
69), wherein Lessing investigates the nature of the 
drama, and refutes the claim of the French that their 
classic drama is the true exponent of the practice of 
the ancients. The rules of Aristotle are accepted as 
final, but it is shown that the French have misunder- 
stood them, and 
their German imi- 
tators are there- 
fore doubly in 
error. With all its 
one-sidedness, the 
polemic was fruit- 
ful, for it put an 
end to  pseudo- 
classicism and 
made a national 
German drama 
possible. Lessing 
led the way. His 
“Miss Sara Samp- 
son’? (1755) is 
the first bourgeois 
tragedy of the 
German stage. It 
was followed by [Reig x= 
“Minna von Barn- 
helm”? (1767), the 
first German national drama, on a subject of con- 
temporaneous interest with the Seven Years War 
for a background, and by “Emilia Galotti’’, the 
first classic German tragedy (1772) an adaptation to 
modern conditions of the story of Appius and Virginia. 
Lessing’s last drama “ Nathan der Weise’’ (1779) was 
the outcome of the theological controversy in which he 
had been involved, through the publication of the 
Wolfenbiittel fragments. These had been written by 
Reimarus and contained a bold attack on Christianity 
and the Bible. A bitter feud between Lessing and 
Goeze, the champion of Lutheran orthodoxy, was the 
result, in the course of which Lessing wrote a number 
of polemics in which he asserted that Christianity 
could exist without, and did exist before, the Bible. 
When a decree of the Duke of Brunswick forbade fur- 
ther discussion, he had recourse to the stage and wrote 
his “Nathan’’. Inthishe uses Boccaccio’s famous para- 
ble of the three rings to enforce the thesis that there is 
no absolutely true religion. Not faith, but virtuous 
action is the essence of religion, and all religious sys- 
tems are equally good. For a dogmatic religion there 
is, of course, no room in this view, which is a frank 
expression of Lessing’s deistic rationalism. His last 
prose works, notably “Die Erziehung des Menschen- 
geschlechts’’ (1780), are philosophical in character 
and treat of ideas related to those expressed in 
“Nathan’’. 

A contrast to Klopstock’s “seraphic” sentimental- 
ism is offered in the sensualism of Christopher Martin 
Wieland (1733-1813). He began as a fervid pietist 
and admirer of Klopstock, and under the influence of 
rationalism passed to the opposite extreme of sen- 
sualism tinged with frivolity ef ore he found his level. 
His “Agathon” is the first German Bildungsroman 
presenting a modern content in ancient garb, a meth 
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also followed in the “ Abderiten” (1780), in which the 
provincialism of the small town is satirized. His 
masterpiece is the romantic heroic epic “Oberon” 
(1780), for which he drew his inspiration from the old 
EF rench romance “Huon de Bordeaux”. His last 
work, “ Aristipp” , is a novel in epistolary form, like 
the Agathon” Greek in dress, but otherwise modern. 
Wieland was not a great poet, but the smooth graceful 
style of his writings and their pleasant wit did much to 
win the sympathy of the upper classes for German 
literature. 

While Wieland’s influence on German literature 
has been small, that of Johann Gottfried Herder 
(1744-1803) was decisive and far-reaching, less 
through his own writings than through the new ideas 
he proclaimed and the influence of his personality on 
others, notably Goethe. Rousseau’s summons to re- 
turn to nature was applied by Herder to poetry. Not 
imitation, but native power makes the poet. Poetry 
7 was to be Bh 


as the product of 
historic and na- 
tional environ- 


ment. Natural 
and popular 
poetry like the 


folk-song was pre- 
ferred to artistic 
poetry. These 
views were devel- 
oped in a series of 
essays “Frag- 
mente iwber die 
neuere deutsche 
Litteratur” (1767) 
and “Kritische 
| Walder” (1769) 

and were still fur- 
ther elaborated in 
essays on Ossian 
and Shakespeare 
in “Von deutscher Art und Kunst einige fliegende 
Blatter” (1773). Then followed “Stimmen der Volker 
in Liedern” (1778), a collection of 182 folk-songs from 
every age, clime, and nationality. Herder’s skill as 
translator or adapter is exhibited here, as also in 
“Der Cid”, a free version from the Spanish through 
the medium of the French. His original poems, mostly 
parables and fables, are of little importance. Herder, 
the founder of the historical method, could not but be 
hostile to rationalism with its unhistoric methods and 
one-sided worship of reason. In “Vom Geiste der 
hebriiischen Poesie” (1783) he showed what a wealth 
of poetry the Bible contained. In his last work, 
“Tdeen zur Philosophie der Geschichte der Mensch- 
heit” (1784-91), the history of the human race is 
regarded under the aspect of evolution; humanitarian- 
ism is the ultimate goal of religious development. 
This work pointed out the way for the philosophical 
study of history. 

The effect of the work of Klopstock, Herder, and 
Lessing was immediate. The national movement was 
taken up by the “ Géttinger Hain” poets, of whom the 
best-known are Johann Heinrich Voss (d. 1826), the 
translator of Homer, Ludwig Heinrich Christoph 
Hoélty (d. 1776), the elegiac singer, and the two 
brothers Stolberg. Connected with them, though not 
members of the circle, were Matthias Claudius (d. 
1815) and the gifted but dissolute Gottfried August 
Birger (d. 1794), the ballad writer, whose “ Lenore” 
(1773) has become widely known. 

The protest voiced by Rousseau against the existing 
social order produced in German letters the so-called 
Sturm und Drang (Storm and Stress) movement, 
which dominated the decade (1770-80). It was a 
passionate revolt against conventional traditions and 
standards and manifested itself in the wild dramatic 
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products of such men as von Klinger, Friedrich Miller 
or Maler Miiller, and Lenz, and the lyric effusions of 
Schubart (d. 1791). But the movement found its 
best expression in the early work of Germany’s greatest 
poets, Goethe and Schiller. 

Johann Wolfgang Goethe (1749-1832) while a 
student at Strasburg had come under Herder’s influ- 
ence and caught the revolutionary spirit. In his 
“G6tz von Berlichingen” (1773), the first great his- 
torical German drama, the poet gave vent to his 
dissatisfaction with the social and political conditions 
of his time. In spite of its irregular form, due to a 
misguided enthusiasm for Shakespeare, the national 
content of the drama and the forceful diction carried 
the public by storm. Its popularity was exceeded by 
“Die Leiden des jungen Werthers” (1774), a novel in 
letter form, reflecting the morbid sentimentalism of 
the age; the hero kills himself under the spell of a 
hopeless passion for the affianced of his friend. The 
years from 1775 to 1786 were not so fruitful; political 
and social activity interfered with literary production. 
The spirit of storm and stress gradually subsided and 
gave way to the classicism which, especially after his 
return from Italy (1788), left its stamp on all of 
Goethe’s subsequent work. The apostle of this neo- 
Hellenism was Johann Joachim Winckelmann (d. 
1768), the founder of the historical study of art. He 
postulated the canons of ancient Greek art as absolute. 
The classicism that he inaugurated was directly op- 
posed in spirit to the national tendeney championed 
by Herder. Lessing’s work had shown the influence 
of this neo-Hellenism. Now Goethe became its pro- 
nounced follower. The works that he wrote under 
its influence exhibit perfection of form, notably the 
dramas “Egmont” (1788), “Iphigenie auf Tauris” 
(1787), and “Torquato Tasso” (1790). Goethe’s 
literary productions during this period, before 1794, 
are not numerous; they include the ‘“ Rémische Ele- 
gien” and the epic “ Reineke Fuchs” (1794), a free 
version in hexameters from the Old Low German. The 
dramas that arose under the influence of the French 
Revolution are not very important. In fact Goethe’s 
chief interests at this time were scientific rather than 
literary. After 1794, however, under the inspiration 
of Schiller’s friendship, the poetic impulse came with 
new strength. The period of Goethe’s and Schiller’s 
friendship (1794-1805) marks the climax of the poetie 
activity of these two great men. ‘The satiric epigrams 
known as “ Xenien” were the fruit of their joint ac- 
tivity. Then followed a number of their finest bal- 
lads. In 1796 Goethe completed “ Wilhelm Meisters 
Lehrjahre”’, a novel of culture, discursive and didactic, 
with the stage for its principal theme. The exquisite 
idyllic epic, “ Hermann und Dorothea” (1797), though 
written in hexameters, is thoroughly German in spirit 
and subject-matter. After Schiller’s death (1805) 
Goethe’s poetic productivity decreased. Some fine 
lyrics produced i in this period are in the “ Westéstliche 
Divan” (1819), a collection of poems in Oriental garb. 
Most of the poet’s work now was in prose. “Die 
Wahlverwandtschaften” (1809), a psychological novel, 
depicts the tragic conflict between passion and duty 
and upholds the sanctity of the marriage tie. In the 
autobiographical romance “ Dichtung und Wahrheit” 
(1811-33) the poet tells with poetic licence the story 
of his life. A number of stories were loosely strung 
together in “‘ Wilhelm Meisters Wanderjahre” (1821), 
a long didactic novel given over largely to the discus- 
sion of ethical and sociological problems. The greatest 
work of Goethe and of German literature is “Faust”, 
a dramatic poem, the composition of which oceupied 
the poet’s entire life. The idea was conceived while 
Goethe was still a young man at Frankfort; a fragment 
containing the Gretchen episode appeared in 1790. 
Under the stimulus of Schiller’s sympathy the first 
part was completed and published in 1806. The 
second part was not finished until eight months before 
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the poet’s death. It is a colossal drama with human- 
ity for its hero. Weak human nature may fall, under 
temptation, but its innate nobility will assert itself 
triumphantly in the end. Faust atones for his errors 
by a life devoted to altruistic effort, and so his soul 
after all is saved. The Catholic atmosphere of the 
closing scene, where the penitent Gretchen intercedes 
with the Virgin for her lover, betrays the influence of 
the Romantic School. 

If Goethe is the man of universal gifts, Johann 
Christoph Friedrich Schiller (1759-1805) is pre- 
eminently a dramatist. He too received his first 
impulse from the Storm and Stress movement. His 
first three dramas, ‘Die Rauber” (1781), “Fiesco” 
(1783), and “ Kabale und Liebe” (1784), breathe a 
spirit of passionate revolt. With all their youthful 
exaggeration, they reveal unmistakable dramatic 
power. In “Don Carlos” a calmer spirit reigns and a 
greater mastery of form is evident. Freedom of 
thought is the burden of its message. The composi- 
tion of this work had turned Schiller’s attention to 
history, and for a time the study of history and phil- 
osophy got the better of poetic production. The his- 
torical works that are the outcome of these studies 
are valuable rather for their style than as original con- 
tributions. Goethe’s study of Kant’s philosophy was 
responsible for a number of works of an esthetic char- 
acter, notably “Ueber naive und sentimentalische 
Dichtung’’, where naive and sentimental are taken as 
typical of ancient and modern respectively. His 
friendship with Goethe (1794-1805) won Schiller back 
to poetry and now followed in rapid succession his 
dramatic masterpieces: “ Wallenstein”, a trilogy, the 
first historic German tragedy in the grand style (1796- 
99), “Maria Stuart” (1800), and “Die Jungfrau von 
Orleans ’’(1801), a noble defence of the Maid of Or- 
leans against the slanders of Voltaire. “Die Braut 
von Messina’”’ (1803) is a not altogether successful at- 
tempt to combine modern spirit with antique form. 
The poet’s last great drama, “‘ Wilhelm Tell” (1804), 
is, perhaps, the most popular German play. Here he 
reverts again to the idea of freedom which he cham- 
pioned so passionately in his youthful dramas, and 
which here found its most convincing expression. 
The grandly conceived tragedy ‘“ Demetrius” re- 
mained a fragment, owing to the author’s untimely 
death (1805). As a lyrie poet Schiller is far below 
Goethe. His lyrics lack spontaneity; they are rather 
the product of reflection and are mostly philosophic in 
character. His masterpiece in this line is “Das Lied 
von der Glocke” (1800). He also excels in epigram 
and gnomic verse, and as a writer of ballads he has 
few equals. 

The great classic drama by no means immediately 
won its way. Besides the opera, the bourgeois drama 
ruled the stage and its most popular representatives 
were Iffland and Kotzebue. The plays of these writers 
were thoroughly conventional in tone; those of Kotze- 
bue had a distinctly immoral tendency, but they were 
theatrically effective and immensely popular. 

Of prose writers contemporary with Goethe we may 
mention the historians, Justus Méser (d. 1794) and 
Johannes von Miiller (d. 1809). In philosophy the 
commanding figure is Immanuel Kant, whose work 
has exerted a tremendous influence on modern 
thought. Alexander von Humboldt’s (1769-1859) 
“Kosmos” is a classic of natural science. 

In the field of the novel, Jean Paul Friedrich Richter 
(1763-1825) achieved distinction. His’ writings, 
“Quintus Fixlein”, “ Hesperus”, “Titan”, and others 
were enormously popular in their day, but owing to 
their bizarre style and absolute formlessness, joined to 
an unbearable discursiveness, they have lost all charm 
for modern readers. The unfortunate Friedrich Hél- 
derlin (1770-1843) combined the classic with the 
romantic spirit in unique fashion. His passionate 
longing for the lost beauty of ancient Greece was 
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expressed in his novel “ Hyperion”, as well as in some 
noble lyrics. 

VIII. RoManticisM AND THE ERA or REVOLUTION 
(1805-1848).—With the beginning of the nineteenth 
century the revolt against the Aujfkldrung (Enlighten- 
ment), started by Herder, reasserted itself. There was 
also a marked revival of religious sentiment. The 
Romantic School rose into prominence. Art was to be 
rescued from the sway of rationalism; imagination 
and emotion were to be set free. Taking as a basis 
Fichte’s philosophy, which proclaimed the ego as the 
supreme reality, the romanticists proceeded to free 
creative genius from the barriers of convention and 
tradition. But the result was often an extreme sub- 
jectivism that broke through the restraints of artistic 
form and lost itself in fantastic visions and vague 
mysticism. The leaders of the movement turned away 
from a sordid present to far-away Oriental regions, 
or to a remote past like the Middle Ages. This predi- 
lection for medie- 
valism coming to- 
gether with the 
religious — revival 
gave to the ro- 
mantic movement 
a pronounced 
Catholic tendency. 
Some of the lead- 
ing romanticists, 
Brentano, Gorres, 
Eichendorff, were 
Catholies; others, 
like Friedrich 
Schlegel, became 
Catholics. _Sym- 
pathy for Cathol- 
icism is noticeable 
in the work of all 
the members of 
the school. 

The Romantic 
movement was 
also a salutary reaction against the excessive classicism 
of Goethe and Schiller. The national element was 
again emphasized. The Middle Ages, depreciated and 
misrepresented ever since the Reformation, were now 
shown in a fairer light by historians like von Raumer, 
Wilken, Voigt, and others. The great medieval litera- 
ture was rediscovered by scholars like Jakob and 
Wilhelm Grimm and Lachmann. In fact, the science 
of Germanic philology owes its origin to the Romantic 
School. The enthusiasm for foreign literature also bore 
rich fruit in masterly translations and reproductions, 
Here lies the main significance of much of the work 
of the brothers Schlegel, the critical leaders of the 
Older Romantic School. August Wilhelm von Schlegel 
(1767-1845) is famous as a translator. His transla- 
tions of Shakespeare have become German classics, 
while his renderings from the Spanish (Calderon, Lope 
de Vega), Italian, and Sanskrit are hardly less merito- 
rious. His brother, Friedrich von Schlegel (1772- 
1829), who became a convert to Catholicism, enun- 
ciated the romantic doctrines in his aphorisms. 
Through his treatise, ‘‘ Ueber die Sprache und Weis- 
heit der Indier”’ (1808) he became the pioneer of 
Sanskrit studies inGermany. The work of the Schle- 
gels in criticism and literary history was epoch-mak- 
ing; they taught critics not merely to criticize, but to 
understand, to interpret, to “characterize”. The 
school found no really great poet to put its theories 
into practice. Still the poetry of Friedrich von Har- 
denberg (1772-1801), better known as Novalis, is 
pervaded by deep feeling. His fragmentary novel 
“Heinrich von Ofterdingen” is an attempt to show 
the development of a true romantic poet. Ludwig 
Tieck (1773-1853) revived the old folk-books, satir- 
ized the Enlightenment in his comedies, wrote roman- 
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tic dramas of no great value, like “Genoveva’’, and a 
novel of culture “Franz Sternbalds Wanderungen”, 
which had much influence on German painting. After 
1821 he turned to the short story, which he was the 
first to cultivate with success. A second group of 
romantic writers, the Younger Romantic School, gath- 
ered chiefly at Heidelberg. With them the national 
tendency is more pronounced. Their work shows 
great talent, but is often spoiled by a lack of artistic 
restraint. Especially is this the case with Klemens 
Maria Brentano (1778-1842), a highly poetie but very 
eccentric character, who together with Achim von 
Arnim collected and edited an important book of folk- 
songs, “Des Knaben Wunderhorn” (1805-8). Their 
friend Joseph von Gorres (1776-1848), during his 
period of ardent patriotism edited old German songs 
and folk-books; his later activity was largely devoted 
to the service of the Catholic Church, which found in 
him a zealous champion. The patriotic tendency is 
much in evidence 
in the work of 
Friedrich de la 
Motte Fouqué 
(1777-1843), 
whose fantastic 
chivalrie ro- 
mances are for- 
gotten, while his 
fairy-tale “Un- 
dine” still lives. 
The only dramatic 
poet of a high 
order connected 
with the Roman- 
tic School is Hein- 
rich von Kleist 
Caiiii—at Side 
among whose 


dramas “Der 
Anastasius GRUN (ANTON ALEXANDER Prinz von Hom- 
GRAF von AUERSPERG) burg” (1810) is 


regarded as_ his 
masterpiece. His novels, of which “Michael Kohl- 
haas” is the best known, show a graphic power. 
Zacharias Werner (1768-1823), who ultimately be- 
came a Catholic, is chiefly known as the originator of 
the so-called “‘fate-tragedies”, a gruesome species of 
drama in which blind chance is the dominating factor. 
Characteristic of decaying romanticism are the weirdly 
fantastic stories of E. T. A. Hoffmann (1776-1822). 
The influence of the romantic movement continued for 
some time after the movement had spent itself as a 
living foree. Almost all the poets of the first half of 
the nineteenth century were more or less affected by it. 
The national tendency fostered by romanticism was 
transformed by the Wars of Liberation into patriotic 
fervour which found expression in the stirring lyrics 
of Max von Schenkendorf, Theodor Kérner, and 
Moritz Arndt. 

The poets of the Swabian School, who were roman- 
tic only in so far as they leaned towards medieval or 
religious subjects, excelled particularly in the ballad. 
Their leader was Ludwig Uhland (1787-1862), distin- 
guished as poet and scholar. Besides him there were 
Justinus Kerner and Gustav Schwab. Some of Ker- 
ner’s and Uhland’s lyrics have become veritable 
Volkslieder. 

Romanticism cast its spell over the lyric, which 
occupies a large space in the literature of this period. 
Prominent in this field were Adelbert von Chamisso, 
Wilhelm Miiller, and Joseph von Eichendorff, a Cath- 
olic nobleman of Silesia, the most gifted lyrist of the 
group. Friedrich Rickert (1788-1866) was a volu- 
minous but unequal writer of verse; his fame rests 
largely on his translations and imitations of Oriental 
poetry, the difficult forms of which he reproduced 
with amazing skill. In this he was followed by Count 
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August von Platen (1796-1835), in whose verses form 
reached perfection, often to the detriment of feeling. 
The greatest lyric poet, and the most striking literary 
figure of the day, was Heinrich Heine (1797-1856), a 
Jewish convert to Protestantism. Unfortunately, his 
great gifts are marred by the insincerity and immor- 
ality of his character; his finest poetic efforts are often 
impaired or destroyed by a wanton, mocking irony. 
His prose works, for the most part fragmentary and 
journalistic in character, are written in a graceful, 
easy style, and with brilliant wit. The miserable politi- 
cal conditions of Germany were the object of Heine’s 
bitterest satire; but unfortunately religion and moral- 
ity also became a target for his mockery and cynical 
wit. Great as his influence was on literature, on the 
whole it was pernicious. His poems appeared in dif- 
ferent collections under the titles of “Buch der 
Lieder”, “ Neue Gedichte”, and “Romanzero”. Of 
his prose writings the “ Reisebilder” (1826) are the 
best. Another romantic lyrist of the highest order 
was the Austrian, Nikolaus Lenau (Niembsch von 
Strehlenau), the poet of melancholy. A strong individ- 
uality, uninfluenced by the literary currents of the 
day, reveals itself in the work of a noble Catholic lady, 
Annette Elisabeth von Droste-Hiilshoff (1797-1848), 
whose writings throughout show a deeply religious 
spirit. Her collection entitled ‘Das geistliche Jahr”, 
poems appropriate for the Sundays and Holy Days of 
the Catholic year, contains some of the finest religious 
poetry in the German language. Another genius who 
stood apart from the currents of the day was Franz 
Grillparzer (1791-1872), Austria’s greatest dramatist. 
In his work classic and romantic elements were united. 
Of his many dramatic masterpieces we only mention 
“Die Ahnfrau’”’, “Sappho”, “Das goldene Vliess’’,. 
“Des Meeres und der Liebe Wellen”’, and “ Der Traum 
ein Leben”. His compatriot, Ferdinand Raimund, 
is the author of plays deservedly popular. The dra- 
matic productions of Christian Grabbe were too ex- 
travagant and erratic to be performed. The most 
popular playwright of that day, Ernst Raupach, is 
now forgotten. 

The historical novel rose into favour during this 
period, largely through the influence of Sir Walter 
Scott. Von Arnim and Tieck had tried their hand at 
this genre, to be followed by Wilhelm Hauff, the author 
of “ Lichtenstein” (1826) and Willibald Alexis (pseu- 
donym for Wilhelm Hiring). The latter took his 
subjects from Prussian history and gave the novel a 
patriotic tendency. A significant change is marked 
by the novels of Karl Immermann (1796-1840), who 
in “Die Epigonen” and “Miinchhausen” (1838) 
treated contemporary conditions in a satiric vein. The 
episode of the “Oberhof” in the latter work intro- 
duced the village and peasant story into German 
literature. In this field, Jeremias Gotthelf (Albert. 
Bitzius) and Berthold Auerbach won success. Charles 
Sealsfield (Karl Postl) is known as a writer of novels 
of travel and adventure. 

The hopes that patriots in 1815 had cherished of a 
united Germany had been rudely dispelled. Freedom 
of thought ae speech had been suppressed by the 
political reaction typified by the Metternich regime. 
The smouldering discontent broke forth violently at 
the news of the Paris Revolution (1830) and found its. 
literary expression in the movement known as “ Young 
Germany”. The relentless war that was carried on 
against the existing political order was also directed 
against religion and morality. The “emancipation of 
the flesh” was openly proclaimed. Heine had led the 
attack, and the members of the coterie followed with 
essays, novels, and dramas, which for the most part, 
owing to their political and social character, were short- 
lived. Karl Gutzkow (1811-78) is the leading figure 
of the coterie. His novels, with their anti-religious 
and immoral tendencies, have to-day only historical 
interest, while his dramas, of which the best known is: 
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“Uriel Acosta” (1847) , are theatrically effective. 
Next to Gutzkow in prominence was Heinrich Laube 
(1806-84), whose best work, however, was done as a 
dramatist and not as a partisan of Young Germany. 
Women also took part in the movement. Of these the 
most notable are the Jewess, Fanny Lewald, whose 
writings display a decided anti-Christian spirit, and 
Countess Ida von Hahn-Hahn, who began her literary 
career with novels of high life in which matrimony is 
treated with leyity, and ended by becoming a devout 
Catholic. 

The spirit of revolution inaugurated by Young Ger- 
many soon assumed a definite political character and 
dominated the literary activity from 1840 to the out- 
break of 1848. It found its most eloquent expression 
in the political lyric. In Austria Anastasius Grin 
(pseudonym for Count Anton Alexander von Auers- 
perg), Karl Beck, Moritz Hartmann, and Lenau were 
most prominent in this line; in Germany Herwegh, 
Hoffmann von Fallersleben, Franz von Dingelstedt, 
Ferdinand Freiligrath (1810-76), and Gottfried Kin- 
kel were the political leaders of the malcontents. 
Much of this poetry was necessarily ephemeral; in 
fact Kinkel, Fallersleben, and Freiligrath owe their 
fame to their verses not political in character. In 
the poetry of Count Moriz von Strachwitz and Karl 
Simrock, the excellent translator of Old German 
literature, a reaction against the political tendency 
in literature and in favour of romanticism is evident. 
The short stories of Adalbert Stifter and the dramas of 
Friedrich Halm (Freiherr von Miinch-Bellinghausen) 
also show the romantic tinge. The greatest lyrist of 
the age, Eduard Moérike (1804-75), a Swabian, went 
SS way wholly unconcerned with the questions of the 

ay. 


IX. Mopern GERMAN LITERATURE (since 1848). 
New Aims. Poetic Reatism. NaturatisM.—The year 
1848 marks a great change in the political and literary 
history of Germany. The great question of German 
unification now loomed in the foreground, and though 
a reaction had set in after the revolutionary outbreak, 
liberal ideas were strong, and interest in political 
questions was keen. Literature sought to get more in 
touch with life, and became less exclusively esthetic. 
The materialistic tendencies of the age were reflected 
in and conditioned by the great progress of science and 
the rise of journalism. The lyric and epic lost ground 
to the drama and the novel. The classic-romantic 
tradition still found many followers. In fact, after 
the turbulence of the Revolution came a return to a 
more formal and esthetic art, which, however, kept 
more or less in touch with the life of the age. An 
enormous array of names confronts the student of 
the literature of this period; but only a relatively small 
number call for notice. 

The most prominent lyric poet now was Emanuel 
Geibel (1815-84), whose poems are distinguished by 
beauty of form and dignified, patriotic sentiment. 
He was the leader of the Munich group, which num- 
bered among others Count Adolf von Schack, the art 
connoisseur and distinguished translator of Firdausi, 
Herrmann von Lingg and Julius Grosse, the epic poets, 
Friedrich von Bodenstedt, whose enormously popular 
“Mirza Schaffy” songs continued the Oriental fashion 
inaugurated by Goethe’s “Divan”. The work of one 
of this group, Paul Heyse, a masterly writer of short 
stories, is characterized by extreme elegance of form 
and diction. In his novel “ Kinder der Welt” (1873), 
however, these fine qualities cannot conceal atheistic 
and immoral tendencies. Among the writers of this 
period none achieved such popularity as Joseph Victor 
von Scheffel, with his romantic epic, “ Der Trompeter 
von Siickingen ” (1854) and his historic novel “ Ekke- 
hard” (1855). The lyric-epic poem “ Amaranth” 
(1849) of the Catholic Baron Oskar von Redwitz owed 
its success more to its religious feeling than to any real 
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merit. The neo-romantic productions of other Catho- 
lic poets like Behringer, Wilhelm Molitor, and Maria 
Lenzen failed to make a lasting impression. A Catholic 
poet of this period who won a permanent place was the 
Westphalian, Friedrich Wilhelm Weber (1813-94), 
author of the epic “Dreizehnlinden”. A pessimistic 
atmosphere pervades the Austrian Robert Hamerling’s 
epic, “ Ahasver in Rom” (1866). ‘‘ Die Nibelungen”’ 
of Wilhelm Jordan is a noteworthy attempt to revive 
the great medieval saga in modern alliterative form. 
This was accomplished with brilliant success by 
Richard Wagner (1813-83), whose music dramas are 
among the greatest achievements of modern German 
art. 

A result of the more serious view of life was the new 
realism that strove to present life truthfully, stripped 
of the conventional phraseological idealism that had 
been the vogue since Schiller. This realism mani- 
fested itself chiefly in the drama and novel. In the 
former field its 
most eminent rep- 
resentative is 
Friedrich Hebbel 
(1813-63) with his 
powerful tragedies 
“Maria Magda- 
lena’’, “ Herodes 
und Mariamne”’, 
“Gyges und sein 
Ring”, and “Die 
Nibelungen” 
Otto Ludwig 
(1813-65) fol- 
lowed with “Der 
Erbférster” and 
“Die Makka- 
baer”, as well as 
the masterly ro- 
mance “ Zwischen 
Himmel und 
Erde”. These dramas found little favour at the time 
of their appearance; the realistic novel fared better. 
Gustav Freytag (1816-95) won great success with “Soll 
und Haben” (1855), a novel of bourgeois life. Fritz 
Reuter (1810-74) used his native Low German dialect 
for his popular humorous novels, the most important 
of which are included in “ Olle Kamellen” (1860-64). 
Great originality marks the work of the Swiss, Gott- 
fried Keller (1819-90), regarded by many as the 
master-novelist of the period. His best production is 
the series of novels from Swiss life entitled ‘‘ Die Leute 
von Seldwyla” (1856). The literary value of the 
work of Friedrich Spielhagen (b. 1829), a novelist of 
undoubted talent, is impaired by its undue treatment 
of social and political questions, while the great favour 
accorded to the antiquarian novels of Georg Ebers 
and Felix Dahn cannot hide their literary defects. 
Midway between romanticism and realism stands 
Theodor Storm (1817-88), whose great poetic talent 
is shown no less in his heartfelt lyrics than in his 
stories, such as “ Aquis Submersus”. Fiction began 
to occupy a larger place in literature especially after 
1870. We mention only the Swiss, C. F. Meyer, who 
excels in the historical novel, and Theodor Fontane, 
whose later works were thoroughly modern and real- 
istic. Peter Rosegger, a Styrian, has won fame with 
his village stories. Of the numerous women-writers of 
fiction, the most gifted are Luise von Francois and 
Marie, Baroness von Ebner-Eschenbach. The chief 
activity of the last-mentioned writers belongs to the 
period after 1870. 

The Franco-German War of 1870 and the establish- 
ment of the new empire had comparatively little effect 
on literature. Poetry continued to move largely in 
the old classic-romantic grooves. The graceful but 
trivial lyrics and epies of Rudolf Baumbach, Julius 
Wolff, and other imitators of Scheffel’s manner best 
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suited popular taste. The passionate lyrics of Prince 
Emil zu Schénaich-Carolath deserved their success. 
The poetry, however, of Martin Greif Eduard von 
Paulus, Christian Wagner, and Heinrich Vierordt was 
slow to win recognition. The decade following the 
great victories of 1870 was not favourable to literary 
activity. For the moment political, social, and reli- 
gious questions (as in Kulturkampf) were dominant. 
A spirit of agitation and unrest was abroad. Much of 
the literature of the time was partisan and polemic, or 
else catered to the materialistic taste that prevailed 
and merely aimed to entertain. Of this kind were the 
dramas of Paul Lindau, cut according to French pat- 
terns, and presenting pictures from decadent Parisian 
life. The more serious drama, favouring historical 
subjects and affecting the conventional manner of 
Schiller, is best represented by Ernst von Wildenbruch. 
By far the most original dramatist was the Austrian, 
Ludwig Anzengruber (1839-89), whose dramas, “Der 
Pfarrer von Kirchfeld”, “Das vierte Gebot”, ete. 
received almost no recognition until after 1880. The 
only factors that helped to counteract the materialism 
and commercialism that ruled the stage were the model 
performances of the Meiningen troupe and the uncom- 
promising seriousness of Richard Wagner’s artistic 
activity, as demonstrated in the festival performances 
of Bayreuth. 

The mediocrity into which literature had fallen by 
1880, its empty formalism, and conventional char- 
acter, produced another literary revolt, a ‘“ Youngest 
Germany”. Poetry was to become more modern. 
The questions of the day were to be its concern, the 
faithful reproduction of reality its aim. Instead of 
harking back to the realism of a Hebbel or Ludwig, the 
leaders of this movement looked to foreign models for 
inspiration, to the works of Ibsen, Tolstoy, Dostoyev- 
sky, and Zola. The realism there found was copied 
and exaggerated, and the result was a crude natural- 
ism which unduly emphasized the mean, the ugly, and 
the vulgar. The pessimistic philosophy of Schopen- 
hauer and especially the revolutionary doctrines of 
Nietzsche added their unwholesome influence and 
tended towards a perversion of ethical and mcal 
standards. The activity of the movement was at first 
mainly negative and polemical. Its literary creations 
have already lost interest. Real literature was not 
produced until the extreme views were modified. As 
a reaction against naturalism, “symbolism” made its 
appearance; but the art which it inspired is apt to be 
so intangible and hyper-esthetic as to be limited for 
appreciation to a narrow and exclusive circle. ; 

In the dramatic field Herrmann Sudermann (b. 
1857), whose novels “Frau Sorge” (1887) and “Der 
Katzensteg” (1889), had already attracted attention, 
won great success. His plays “Die Ehre”, “Hei- 
mat”, “Es lebe das Leben”, and others, are very 
effective, but marred by sensationalism. Sudermann 
is not a representative naturalist; his technic is a com- 
promise between the older practice and the new 
theories. A thoroughgoing naturalist is Gerhart 
Hauptmann (b. 1863) in his first dramas “Vor Son- 
nenaufgang” (1889) and “Die Weber” (1892). Here 
the milieu is more important than character or action. 
In his comedies “ Kollege Crampton” and “ Der Biber- 
pelz” he showed that naturalism did not preclude 
humour. His most famous play, the fairy-drama 
“Die versunkene Glocke” (1896), like ‘“ Hanneles 
Himmelfahrt” before, and “Der arme Heinrich” 
afterwards, marks a significant turning towards sym- 
bolism and neo-romanticism. So far “Fuhrmann 
Henschel” (1898) is the dramatie masterpiece of nat- 
uralism. Of other dramatists of this school mention 
may -be made of Max Halbe (b. 1865), author of 
“Jugend” (1893) and Otto Erich Hartleben, whose 
“Rosenmontag” (1900) shows Sudermann’s influence. 
A popular dramatist, though of no particular school, is 
Ludwig Fulda; his plays, of which “Der Talisman” 
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(1892) is the best known, are pleasing but shallow. 
The new romanticism, which is exemplified by the 
dreamy poetry of Maeterlinck, was even less able than 
naturalism to produce a vital drama. The produc- 
tions of Hugo von Hofmannsthal (b. 1874) are wholly 
undramatic, revelling in emotion and devoid of ac- 
tion. His proper field is the lyric, where his talents as 
well as those of Stefan George (b. 1868) find scope. 
Symbolism has found its most characteristic expres- 
sion in the rapturous and vague lyric effusions of 
Richard Dehmel (b. 1863). After all the best lyric 
poets of the present, are those who do not affect any 
particular fashion. Such are Detlev von Liliencron, a 
realist of great power, regarded by many as the fore- 
most German lyrist of to-day, Gustav Falke, Ferdi- 
nand Avenarius, Karl Busse, Otto Julius Bierbaum 
and Anna Ritter. Freiherr Bérries von Miinchhausen 
has written masterly ballads. : 

The novelistic literature has grown to enormous 
proportions, and shows a host of names. Naturalism 
asserted itself in the novels “Meister Timpe” (1888) 
and “ Das Gesicht Christi” (1897) of Max Kretzer, as 
well as in the earlier work of Wilhelm von Polenz 
(1861-1903). With Polenz, however, naturalism has 
developed into artistic realism, as evidenced by his 
last novels “Thekla Liidekind” (1899) and “ Wurzel- 
locker” (1902). In addition mention may be made of 
Gustav Frenssen, whose “ Jérn Uhl” (1901) gained an 
enormous success, Adolf Wilbrandt, Thomas Mann, 
Wilhelm Speck, Georg von Ompteda and Walter Sieg- 
fried. Prominent among women writers of fiction are 
Isolde Kurz (b. 1853), Helene Bohlau, Marie Eugenie 
delle Grazie, Carmen Sylva (Queen Elizabeth of Ru- 
mania) and above all Ricarda Huch (b. 1867), whose 
great novel “ Erinnerungen von Ludolf Ursleu”’ (1893) 
stands in the front rank of modern fiction. 
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Germany, Vicariate Aposrotic or NorTHERN 
(VicariaTE APOSTOLIC OF THE NORTHERN Missions). 
—lIts jurisdiction covers the Grand Duchies of Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin and Mecklenburg-Strelitz, the Princi- 

ality of Schaumburg-Lippe, the free Hanse towns, 

amburg, Liibeck, and Bremen, the Principality of 
Liibeck (capital Eutin), belonging to the Grand Duchy 
of Oldenburg, and the Island of Helgoland. The 
Northern Missions, viewed in a wider sense, include 
also the Prefecture Apostolic of Schleswig-Holstein, 
coinciding with the Prussian province of that name, 
which was placed under a separate prelate in 1868. 
Both vicariate and prefecture are under the perma- 
nent jurisdiction of the Bishop of Osnabriick as admin- 
istrator Apostolic. In the vicariate Catholics number 
about 79,400 (with 1,925,000 members of other con- 
gregations), under 47 secular priests having care of 17 
parishes and 17 mission stations. The following reli- 
gious congregations have houses in the vicariate: Sisters 
of Mercy of St. Charles Borromeo, 1; Sisters of St. Eliza- 
beth (Grey Nuns), 5; Franciscan Sisters, 2; Ursulines, 
2. The Prefecture Apostolic of Schleswig-Holstein 
contains (1909) 11 parishes, 31 mission stations, 34 
secular priests, 35,900 Catholics, and 550,000 of other 
beliefs; 4 communities of Sisters of St. Elizabeth, and 
3 of Franciscan nuns. In summer the Catholic popu- 
lation of the vicariate and prefecture is increased by 
17,000 to 20,000 labourers (chiefly Poles) from other 
parts of Germany, who return to their homes at 
the beginning of the winter. The spiritual interests 
of the faithful are inadequately attended to owing 
to the extent of the parishes, the lack of priests, 
the poverty of the majority of the Catholics, and, 
in many places, owing to the intolerance of the 
Protestant state or municipal governments. A more 
encouraging picture is presented by the numerous 
Catholic societies, and by the maintenance of private 
Catholic schools, despite the fact that the Catholics 
are often obliged to contribute also to the support of 
the state and parish schools. A very fruitful activity 
has been developed in these missions by the Boniface 
Association. 

The Reformation in the sixteenth century caused the 
loss of almost all Northern Germany to the Church. 
In 1582 the stray Catholics of Northern Germany, as 
well as of Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, were placed 
under the jurisdiction of a papal nuncio in Cologne. 
The Congregation de propaganda fide, on its establish- 
ment in 1622, took charge of the vast missonary field, 
which at its third session it divided among the nuncio 
of Brussels (Denmark and Norway), the nuncio of 
Cologne (North Germany), and the nuncio of Poland 
(Sweden). The scattered Catholics were chiefly con- 
fided to the Jesuits, Franciscans, and Dominicans. 
Catholics in many places had at their disposal only the 
chapels established in the houses of the diplomatic 
representatives of the emperor, and of the Catholic 
Powers, France and Spain. Sometimes admission 
even to these chapels was rendered difficult, or entirely 
prohibited to native Catholics. 

In some districts the conversion of the princes, 
e.g. Duke Johann Friedrich of Brunswick-Liineburg 
(1651) and Duke Christian of Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
(1663), brought Catholics some measure of freedom. 
The number of Catholics having increased in 1667, 
chiefly through the above-mentioned Duke of Bruns- 
wick, a vicariate Apostolic was established for North- 
ern Germany. The first vicar was Valerio Maccioni, titu- 
lar Bishop of Morocco, who resided at Hanover. He 
died in 1676, and was succeeded by the celebrated 
Danish convert, Nicolaus Steno, who in 1680 was 
i a to leave Hanover, was made Auxiliary Bishop 
of Miinster, and in 1683 returned to the Northern Mis- 
sions. He died at Schwerin in 1686, and was followed 

in the vicariate successively by Friedrich von Horde, 

Auxiliary Bishop of Hildesheim and titular Bishop of 

Joppe (1686-96), Jobst Edmund von Brabeck, Bishop 
VI.— 34 
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of Hildesheim (1697-1702), and Otto von Bronck- 
horst, Auxiliary Bishop of Osnabriick. Owing to its 
vast extent, the old vicariate Apostolic was divided by 
Pope Clement XI into two vicariates (1709): the 
Vicariate Apostolic of Hanover (or Upper and Lower 
Saxony), embracing the portions of the old vicariate 
situated in the Palatinate and Electorates of Branden- 
burg and Brunswick, which was placed in charge of 
Agostino Steffani, Bishop of Spiga and minister of the 
Elector Palatine, as vicar Apostolic ; the rest of the orig- 
inal vicariate (Denmark, Sweden, Liitbeck, Hamburg, 
Altona, and Schwerin), which retained the title of 
Vicariate of the North and was placed under the Aux- 
iliary Bishop of Osnabriick. This division lasted 
until 1775, when Friedrich Wilhelm von Westfalen, 
Bishop of Hildesheim, reunited under his administra- 
tion the vicariates except Norway and Sweden. 

The French Revolution and the Napoleonic regime 
brought great relief to Catholics in many cities and 
states; but the equality granted them by law in some 
countries was often merely theoretical. At the re- 
organization of Catholic affairs in Germany after the 
Napoleonic era, the greater part of the Northern Mis- 
sions was added to adjacent bishoprics. The only dis- 
tricts remaining mission territory were the Kingdom 
of Saxony, the Principality of Anhalt, constituted 
separate vicariates Apostolic in 1816 and 1825 respec- 
tively (see ANHALT and Saxony), and the North, which 
in 1826 was placed temporarily under the jurisdiction 
of the Bishop of Paderborn. In 1839 Pope Gregory 
XVI wished to entrust the vicariate to a bishop with 
his see at Hamburg. Johann Theodor Laurent was 
appointed vicar and consecrated bishop. Protestant 
opposition prevented the realization of the plan and 
Laurent was unable to reach Hamburg. The pope 
thereupon gave the administration of the vicariate to 
the Auxiliary Bishop of Osnabriick, Karl Anton 
Liippe (d. 1855). The Bishop of Osnabriick has since 
then been the regular Vicar Apostolic of the Northern 
Missions, and administrator of the Prefecture Aposto- 
lic of Schleswig-Holstein, separated from the vicariate 
in 1868. In 1869 Denmark was erected into a prefec- 
ture, and in 1892 into a vicariate. 

KuINKHARDT, Historische Nachrichten von zwet apostolischen 
Vicariaten in Archiv des historischen Vereins von Niedersachsen 
sae Meyer, Die Propaganda, thre Provinzen und thr Recht, 


I (Géttingen, 1853); Dreves, Geschichte der katholischen Ge- 


meinden zu Hamburg und Altona (2nd ed., Schaffhausen, 1866); 


Woker, Geschichte der Norddeutschen franziskaner-Missionen 
der Stchsischen Ordens-Provinz vom hl. Krenz (Freiburg im 
Br., 1880); Historisch-Politische Blatter, XC (Munich, 1882); 
Woker, Aus Norddeutschen Missionen des 17. und 18. Jahr- 
hunderts (Cologne, 1884); IppmM, Aus den Papieren des kurpfilz- 
ischen Ministers Agostino Steffani, Bischofs von Spiga (Cologne, 
1885); Ipem, Agostino Steffant, Bischof von Spiga %. p. t., aposto- 
lischer Vicar von Norddeutschland 1709-1728 (Cologne, 1886); 
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stonen im 17. Jhdt. (Cologne, 1886); Goyau, L’ Allemagne reli- 
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JosepH Lins. 


Germia, a titular see of Galatia Secunda, a suffra- 
gan of Pessinus; mentioned by Hierocles in the sixth 
century (Synec., 698, 4). About 650 it was already an 
autocephalous archdiocese directly dependent on Con- 
stantinople (Ecthesis pseudo-Epiphanii, ed. Gelzer, n. 
51). Itscondition was the same in the ninth century 
(Georgii Cyprii Descriptio, ed. Gelzer, n. 51), under 
Emperor Leo the Wise (901-07) (ibid., n. 61); under 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus (ed. Gelzer, n. 59); and 
under Alexius I Comnenus after 1084 (ed. Parthey, 
n.87). Inthe timeof Michael Paleologus, about 1260, 
Germia must have been an autocephalous metropol- 
itan see, such as it was still under Andronicus IT, about 
1300, and under Andronicus III, about 1330 (ed. 
Gelzer, n. 80, 89). But the see was soon to disappear. 
Lequien (Oriens christ., I, 495) knows of four titular 
Bishops of Germia. From the time of Justinian I (527- 
565) the city was entitled Myriangeloi, on account of 
a church dedicated to St. Michael and the Holy Angels. 
Justinian went there to take the baths in 556 (Theo- 
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phanes, Chronographia, A. M. 6056). To-day Germia 
is called Germa. It is a small village in the vilayet 
and caza of Angora, twenty-one miles south-east of 
Sivri-Hissar and twelve miles east of the ruins of 
Pessinus. The ancient baths and the ruins of the inn 
built by Justinian are still to be seen. Germia must 
not be confused with Germa, a suffragan see of Cyzicus 
in the province of the Hellespont, and later an 


autocephalous archdiocese. 

GeuzErR, Ecthesis pseudo-Epiphanti, n. 135; Ipem, Georgii 
Cyprit descriptio orbis Romani (Leipzig, 1890), n. 149, p. 60; 
Hirrociss, Synecdemus, ed. PARTHEY, n. 111; Lequien, Oriens 
Christ. (Paris, 1740), I, 767; Curnetr, La Turquie d’ Asie (Paris, 
1892), I, 288; Teximr, L’ Asie Mineure, 470 sqa. 5 
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Gerona, Diocesn oF (GHRUNDENSIS), in Catalonia, 
Spain, suffragan of Tarragona, is bounded on the 
north by the Pyrenees, on the south and east by the 
Mediterranean, and on the west by the dioceses of 
Barcelona and Vich. The district is mountainous, 
with forests of pine, oak, and chestnut, and numerous 
mineral springs. Several of the towns are manufac- 
turing centres, and the main railway from France to 
Barcelona runs through the province, which possesses 
considerable commercial importance. Its coal mines 
are a source of wealth, but agriculture is not in a flour- 
ishing condition. The episcopal city of Gerona is the 
chief town of the province of the same name, and is 
situated at the confluence of the Ter and the Offa. 
The ancient portion of the city with its once-formid- 
able fortifications stands on the steep hill of the Capu- 
chins, while the more modern section is in the plain 
and stretches beyond the river. The bastions of the 
walls which have withstood so many sieges are still 
to be seen. 

Gerona is the ancient Gerunda, a city of the Ause- 
tani. It is said that Sts. Paul and James, on their ar- 
rival in Spain, first preached Christianity there, and 
tradition also has it that St. Maximus, a disciple of St. 
James, was the first bishop of the district. It is gen- 
erally held that the see was erected in 247. On 18 
June, 517, a synod was convened here, and attended 
by the Archbishop of Tarragona and six bishops. 
Canons were promulgated dealing with the recitation 
of the Divine Office, infant baptism, and the celibacy 
of the clergy. The city has undergone twenty-five 
sieges and been captured seven times. In the time of 
Charlemagne it was wrested temporarily from the 
Moors, who were driven out finally in 1015. It was 
besieged by the French under Marshal Hocquisicourt 
in 1653, under Marshal Bellefonds in 1684, and twice 
in 1694 under de Noailles. In May, 1809, it was be- 
sieged by 35,000 French troops under Vergier, Au- 
gereau, and St. Cyr, and held out obstinately under 
the leadership of Alvarez until disease and famine 
compelled it to capitulate, 12 December. 

The ancient cathedral, which stood on the site of 
the present one, was used by the Moors as a mosque, 
and after their final expulsion was either entirely re- 
modelled or rebuilt. The present edifice is one of the 
noblest monuments of the school of the Majorcan 
architect, Jayme Fabre, and one of the finest speci- 
mens of Gothic architecture in Spain. It is ap- 
proached by eighty-six steps. An aisle and chapels 
surround the choir, which opens by three arches into 
the nave, of which the pointed stone vault is the wid- 
est in Christendom (73 feet). Among its interior 
decorations is a retable which is the work of the Val- 
encian silversmith Peter Bernec. It is divided into 
three tiers of statuettes and reliefs, framed in canopied 
niches of cast and hammered silver. A gold and silver 
altar-frontal was carried off by the French in 1809. 
The cathedral contains the tombs of Raymond Beren- 
ger and his wife. The Collegiate Church of San Feliu 
is also architecturally noteworthy. Its style is four- 
teenth-century Gothic, the facade dating from the 
eighteenth, and it is one of the few Spanish churches 
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which possesses a genuine spire. It contains, besides 
the sepulchre of its patron and the tomb of the valiant 
Alvarez, a chapel dedicated to St. Narcissus, who ac- 
cording to tradition was one of the early bishops of 
the see. The Benedictine church of San Pedro de los 
Gallos is in Romanesque style of an early date. The 
present bishop Francisco Pol y Baralt was born at 
Arenys de Mar in the Diocese of Gerona, 9 June, 1854. 
The diocese contains 373 parishes, 780 priests, 325,000 
Catholics. The Capuchins have a monastery at Olot, 
and among the cloisters for women in the diocese are 
those of the Franciscan, the Augustinian, and the 
Capuchin nuns. 
Buancue M. Ke tty. 


Gerrha, a titular see in the province of Augustam- 
nica Prima, suffragan of Pelusium in the Patriarchate 
of Alexandria. The city is mentioned by Pliny (Hist. 
Nat., VI, 29). Erastosthenes (46, 10) asserts that the 
district was formerly under water. Strabo (XVI, 2, 
33) places Gerrha between Pelusium and Mt. Cassius. 
Finally, in the sixth century the geographer Hierocles 
(Synecdemus, n. 698) speaks of it as being in Augus- 
tamnica. Lequien (Oriens christ., II, 551) makes 
known the names of four bishops of the see: Eudeemon, 
Pirdsus, and Nilanmon, at the end of the fourtheentury, 
and at the beginning of the fifth; Stephen, who in 451 
assisted at the Council of Chaleedon. Marshes have 
encroached upon the land in modern times; the 
abandoned city is found north of Pelusium on the 
road to El-Arish. : 

8. VaILHE. 


Gersen, GiovANNI. See THomas A Kempis. 


Gerson, JEAN Le CHARLIER DE, the surname being 
the name of his native place, b. in the hamlet of Gerson 
14 December, 1363; d. at Lyons, 12 July, 1429. The 
hamlet of Gerson has disappeared, but it was then a 
dependency of the village of Barby not far from 
Rethel, in the Diocese of Reims, and now included in 
the department of Ardennes. His father, Arnauld, and 
his mother, Elizabeth La Chardeniére, were noted for 
their integrity and piety. They had twelve children, 
of whom Jean was the eldest. He attended the 
schools of Rethel and Reims and at the age of fourteen 
entered the famous Collége de Navarre at Paris, where 
he formed a life-long friendship with the rector, the 
illustrious Pierre d’Ailly of Compiégne. In 1381 
Gerson obtained the degree of licentiate of arts under 
Maitre Jean Loutrier; in 1388 he received that of 
Baccalarius Biblicus; in 1390 he lectured on the 
“‘Sententie”’, and in 1392 became a licentiate of the- 
ology. He was raised to the doctorate of theology in 
1394, being then thirty-one years of age (cf. Denifle, 
Chartul. Univers. Paris, III). Before receiving the 
doctorate he had written several works. In 1387 he 
preached before Pope Clement VII of Avignon with a 
view to calling forth the condemnation of Jean de 
Monteson, a Dominican, who had denied the Immac- 
ulate Conception of the Blessed Virgin, and shortly 
afterwards fe delivered a penogyrie on St. Louis 
King of France, thus making his debut in the oratorica! 
career that was destined to become so brilliant. 

Although Gerson had won the doctorate only a 
year before his former teacher, Pierre d’Ailly, was 
named Bishop of Puy (1395), Benedict XIII chose 
him to succeed d’Ailly in the important position of 
Chancellor of Notre-Dame and of the university (13. 
April). Thenceforth he was actively interested in the 
extirpation of the schism which, for seventeen years, 
had divided the Church into two hostile parties that 
were numerically almost equal. The friend of peace 
and union, he always expressed a sober and moderate 
opinion in regard to both the Pope of Rome and the 
Pope of Avignon, and on all occasions showed a 
strong repugnance to the violent proceedings extolled 
by certain members of the university (Noél Valois, 
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III, 71, 180). Appointed dean of the church of Saint 
Donatien at Bruges, Gerson remained there four years 
(1397-1401). It was at this period that he wrote the 
treatise, strongly theological and sober in tone, enti- 
tled: “Sententia de modo se habendi tempore schis- 
matis’” (Sehwab, Johannes Gerson, Professor der 
Theologie und Kanzler der Universitit Paris, 97,152). 
He had not voted to withdraw obedience from the 
Pope of Avignon, for whom, in the beginning, France 
leiideclared herself (1398). He was one of the first to 
show that Benedict should be considered neither a 
heretic nor a schismatic, and that it was in no wise 
Cala to introduce, on this plea, an action against 

im (Opp. Gersonii, II, ed. 1706, passim). Accord- 
ingly, he energetically demanded the restoration of 
obedience, that is to say, the cessation of that abnor- 
mal state that constituted a schism within a schism, 
but this conciliatory attitude, so conformable to his 
character, incurred much hatred. On 18 November, 
1403, he was made curé of Saint-Jean-en-Gréve at 
Paris, accepting the charge in addition to the office of 
chancellor; this favour was granted by Pope Benedict 
in recognition of Gerson’s fidelity to him during his 
four years of enforced sojourn in his fortress at Avig- 
non. The chancellor freely and openly rejoiced at 
the pontiff’s release and the university selected him 
to congratulate Benedict at Marseilles. But this 
harmony was not to last. The university, again dis- 
satisfied with Benedict, wished to renew the with- 
drawal of obedience that had so poorly succeeded the 
first time. D’Ailly and Gerson tried to oppose the 
movement both before and during the Council of 
Paris in 1406, and strove to urge upon their colleagues 
the necessity of more moderate proceedings. After 
long and animated discussions, they partially suc- 
ceeded in obtaining that the withdrawal of obedience 
adopted by the members of the assembly was brought 
within certain limits (cf. L. Salembier, “Le grand 
schisme d’Occident”’, 221). 

D’Ailly and Gerson also formed a part of the solemn 
embassy sent to Benedict in 1407 and tried to prevail 
upon the pope to resign the papacy by a formal Bull; 
but the pontiff refused. Thereupon some of the del- 
egates wished openly to break with him, but here 
again d’Ailly and Gerson caused more peaceable senti- 
ments to triumph and laboured to retard the total 
rupture (L. Salembier, op. cit., 229). During the 
fchewing year Gerson attended the Council of Reims 
and delivered the opening discourse. Thatsame year, 
because of his efforts at reconciliation, d’Ailly aroused 
the indignation of the members of the university in- 
censed against Benedict. The king espoused their 
quarrel and wished to have the Bishop of Cambrai 
arrested; at this juncture Clémanges and Gerson, his 
ever-faithful pupils, wrote him touching letters of 
condolence [L. Salembier, “ Petrus de Alliaco”’ (1886), 
75; Opp. Gersonii, III, 429]. Gerson himself was 
soon to become acquainted with human vicissitudes 
and to be persecuted for another reason. On 23 
November, 1407, the Duke of Orleans was assassi- 
nated in one of the streets of Paris by the cowardly 
hirelings of the Duke of Burgundy. With singular 
audacity, the Duke of Burgundy, John the Fearless 
(Jean sans Peur), assumed the responsibility of the 
deed, pleaded his own cause before King Charles VI 
and chose as his defending counsel, Jean Petit (8 
March, 1408) who dared openly to profess the immoral 
theory of tyrannicide. The chancellor deemed it his 
duty to bring this doctrine before the Bishop of Paris 
and the professors of theology. The doctors first 
condemned seven, then nine of Jean Petit’s proposi- 
tions as erroneous and scandalous and these were 
thrown into the fire. Later, in the Council of Con- 
stance, Gerson again denounced the articles incrimi- 
nated (June, 1415), and repeated the denunciation 
seven times within fifteen days. The Fathers passed 
sentence on this point (6 July), by condemning tyran- 
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nicide in a general way without, however, mentioning 
the name of the powerful Duke of Burgundy; this 
half-measure satisfied neither Gerson nor the Arma- 
gnacs who were at the council. The chancellor ad- 
dressed the assemblage in the name of the King of 
France, 5 May, 1416, and eloquently protested against 
the too moderate and indefinite sentence aimed at 
John the Fearless (‘‘Opp. Gersonii’’, II, 328; V, 353. 
355, 362 sq.; Labbe and Mansi, X XVII, 728 sqq., 
Schwab, op. cit., 609). Gerson had attended neither 
the Council of Pisa (1409), nor the Council of Rome 
(1412-13), but he had highly approved of both. His 

art in the Council of Constance was, however, an 
important one. He arrived at Constance, 21 Febru- 
ary, 1415, with a delegation from the University of 
Paris. It is not necessary to enter here into the 
details of the trial of John Hus (Schwab, op. cit., 540— 
609), of the condemnation of the Flagellants (“‘Opp. 
Gersonii”’, II, 658, 660), of Gerson’s differences with the 
English, nor of his doctrinal strife (1418) with Mat- 
thew Grabon, that great enemy of new religious orders 
(Opp. Gersonii, I, 467). Mention will be made later 
of his attitude towards the three popes who then dis- 
puted the tiara, and of the theories that he set forth in 
the council in order to bring about the suppression of 
the schism. 

It was above all his struggles against John the Fear- 
less that brought Gerson into unmerited disgrace. In 
Paris the Duke of Burgundy had before this provoked 
a riotous disturbance against him; his house had been 
plundered and he had only escaped assassination by 
taking refuge for two months up under the vaulted 
roofs of Notre-Dame. After the Council of Con- 
stance, whilst the pope, the emperor, and the fathers 
were returning with all due pomp to their respective 
countries (1418), Gerson learned that John the Fear- 
less had sworn his destruction and that the “nation of 
Picardy” in the university had demanded that he be 
disclaimed, recalled, and punished atrociter (‘‘ Opp. Ger- 
sonii”, V, 374; Denifle, “Chartul.”, etc., IV, 300; Max 
Lenz, “ Revue historique’, IX, 470). To prevent his 
persecutor from having an opportunity to destroy him, 
he left Constance, 15 May, 1418, and with André and 
Ciresio, who had acted as his secretaries at the council, 
he took the road to exile. He retired to the Benedic- 
tine Abbey of Melk (Mélk) in-Germany, the abbot of 
which he had known at Constance. The Archduke 
Frederick wished to gain him for the University of 
Vienna, and Gerson repaired thither but did not re- 
main. Finally in November, 1419, the chancellor 
learned of the death of his sworn enemy, John the 
Fearless, who, by order of the Dauphin, had been 
slain on the bridge of the town of Montereau. Gerson 
at once set out for France but did not return to Paris, 
which was torn by factions and was still in the hands 
of the Burgundians. He directed his steps towards 
Lyons, called thither by his brother who was prior of 
the Celestines and by the archbishop, Amédée de 
Talaru (Schwab, op. cit., 767 sqq.). Here he spent 
his last years in exercises of devotion and in perform- 
ing his priestly functions. He also while at Lyons 
wrote various works, some of edification, some on 
mystical or pastoral theology, one especially being his 
well-known treatise, ‘De parvulis ad Christum tra- 
hendis”. Combining example with precept, he loved 
to surround himself with little children in the church 
of Saint-Paul and delighted to teach them the ele- 
ments of Christian doctrine. These ten years were 
the sweetest of his militant life, and the regrets of all 
good men followed him to the grave. Miracles were 
attributed to him and at least five martyrologies give 
him the title of Blessed. Over fifty particular coun- 
cils and many ecclesiastical writers recommend to 
pastors “this great, pious and learned doctor, this 
ardent lover of souls, this incomparable director, this 
model of ministers of the Gospel”. Statues have been 
raised to his memory at Paris and Lyons; in the 
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church of the Sorbonne his picture is the companion to 
that of Bossuet. 

Views as to the Constitution of the Church: Council of 
Constance.—It is well known that what the theolo- 
gians of the early part of the fourteenth century 
lacked most, was a fixed doctrine on what theologians 
to-day call the Traité de UV Eglise. Gallicanism was 
born of the false principles, or rather of the temporary 
expedients believed to be a necessity amid the unfor- 
tunate events of the Great Schism. Extenuating cir- 
cumstances can be pleaded in Gerson’s favour. He 
had been instructed by men who were none too stable, 
and had made a close study of William of Occam, the 
most evil genius of the fourteenth century. As we 
have seen, Gerson was generally more sensible and 
moderate in practice than in theory. Besides, it is 
now proved that several treatises, sometimes made 
the basis of an attack on his theological doctrine, were 
not his at all (‘De modis uniendi; octo conclusiones 
quarum dogmatizatio utilis videtur ad extermina- 
tionem moderni schismatis; Sermo factus in die 
Ascensionis”’, 1409, ete.). In fact his Protestant or 
Gallican editors, von der Hardt, Richer, and Ellies- 
Dupin, have done his memory poor service by exag- 
gerating or envenoming some of his propositions. It 
is but too true that in regard to the pope and the 
council, the chancellor maintained erroneous theories 
which were censurable and later condemned. In his 
opinion the sovereign pontiff is not the universal 
bishop possessing immediate power over all the faith- 
ful; his power is only subjective and executive (‘‘Opp. 
Gersonii”’, II, 259, 279). Far from being infallible, he 
can even sometimes fall into heresy, in which event, if 
he still remain pope, the faithful are empowered to 
bind him, imprison him and even throw him into 
the sea (Ibid., 221; Noél Valois, IV, 84). Gerson’s 
doctrine concerning the general council is no 
sounder. He admits the superiority of the Church 
and the cecumenical council over the pope, as he sees 
no other means of emerging from schism and returning 
to unity. With him temporary expedients become 
principles. It is what might be called ecclesiastical 
opportunism. Gerson is exclusively rational and 
practical, and the object of all his argumentation is the 
justification of the most extraordinary methods of 
procedure in order to attain the final result desired by 
him and by all Christendom. Hence, according to 
him, the sovereign pontiff is amenable to the council 
which may correct and even depose him (“‘ Opp. Ger- 
sonii”’, II, 201). 

Regarding the convocation and composition of this 
assembly he declares, with d’Ailly, that the first four 
cecumenical councils were not convened by the author- 
ity of the pope, and that not only cardinals, but princes, 
and in fact any Christian, can convoke a council for the 
election of a single and universally acknowledged pope 
(“De auferibilitate pap”, in Opp. Gersonii, II, 209 
sqq.). He also maintains that pastors may be sum- 
moned to such an assembly and may have a deliberate 
voice as well as bishops (“ De potestate ecclesiastica”’, 
in ibid., II, 249). None of the faithful should be ex- 
eluded (ibid., II, 205). In all of these propositions is 
seen, as it were, a reflection of the extreme theses 
of the revolutionary Franciscan, William of Occam. 
Moreover, Gerson’s attitude in the Council of Con- 
stance was in conformity with his principles. With 
the delegates from the University of Paris, he de- 
manded that all three popes immediately tender their 
resignation (Feb., 1415). A convinced partisan of the 
superiority of doctors over bishops, he insisted, like 
cay, that the doctors of canon and even of civil 
law should have a voice in the deliberations of the 
council. This was in consequence of his democratic 
tendencies (cf. Salembier, Le grand schisme, 212, 299). 
He exalted to excess the omnipotence of the general 
council and pursued Pope John XXIII with unflag- 
ging energy (Schwab, op. cit., 507; von der Hardt, II, 
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265). He voted for the four famous articles of Con- 
stance (March, 1415) which are the code of Gallican- 
ism and pave the way for all the schismatic decisions 
of the assembly of 1682. Besides, he boldly main- 
tained that these revolutionary principles were dogmas 
and wanted them carved on the stone of all the 
churches (Opp. Gersonii, II, 275). However in 1416 
he was obliged to admit with sadness that voices were 
still raised in denial of the superiority of the council 
over the popes. Gerson attributed this ‘ condemna- 
ble” obstinacy to the necessity of syeophancy, calling 
it “a deadly poison with which the organism of the 
Church is impregnated to the very marrow” (Ibid., 
II, 247). It is because of these openly erroneous 
principles that Gerson, like d’Ailly, his master, passed 
for a precursor of the Protestant Reformation. It is 
also for this reason that Protestant writers, such as A. 
Jepp and Winklemann, in Germany, and de Bonne- 
chose, in France, compared him to Wyelif and John 
Hus. What has gone before, however, proves that 
these comparisons do Gerson injustice. 

Gerson’s Mystical Theology and Oratory.—Gerson’s 
mystical theology has its own peculiar and original 
character; it is that of an eminent and almost impec- 
cable master. First of all he distinguishes it from 
scientific theology which is abstract and discursive. 
His mysticism in its essence is an experimental knowl- 
edge of God which, by love, one perceives in himself. 
If the inferior powers remain in darkness, the superior 
faculties, the intellect, and especially pure love, have 
the freer play, and therefore constitute a sublime state 
of transport which surpasses all theoretical learning. 
This theology does not require great scientific attain- 
ments, it is within the reach of the most simple. 
Moreover, through close union with God, it gives us 
perfect contentment of soul with the entire and defini- 
tive appeasement of our desires (ef. Schwab, op. cit., 
325; Ellies-Dupin, “‘Opp. Gersonii’’, I, clv.). Gerson 
further distinguishes a practical part in his mystical 
theology and lays down the conditions and means 
(industrie) preparatory to contemplation. These 
industrie are as follows: (1) to await the call of God; 
(2) to know well one’s own temperament; (3) to be 
heedful of one’s vocation and one’s state; (4) to aim 
constantly towards greater perfection; (5) to avoid as 
much as possible a multiplicity of occupations and, in 
any event, not to become absorbed in them; (6) to set 
aside all vain desire for learning, i. e. all idle curiosity; 
(7) to remain calm and practise patience; (8) to know 
the origin of the affections and passions; (9) to choose 
the necessary time and place; (10) to avoid extremes, 
either of abstinence or excess, in sleeping and eating; 
(11) to indulge in thoughts that excite pious affec- 
tions; (12) to banish from one’s mind all images, 
which is preéminently modus simplificandi cor in medi- 
tationibus and producendi contemplationem. Gerson’s 
many treatises are in Vol. III of his works. He was 
one of the first to recognize and proclaim the super- 
natural vocation of Joan of Are. He laboured 
diligently to promote devotion to the Blessed Virgin 
and St. Joseph and even dedicated to this saint a poem 
of 4600 lines entitled “ Josephina”. He was not the 
author of the “Imitation of Jesus Christ’’, and the 
reasons for this adverse opinion advanced by Ros- 
weyde, Amort, Malou, Funk, and Vacandard, seem 
convincing, 

He was one of the most eminent orators of his time 
and preached frequently, either in French or Latin, 
before the university, at court, in the principal 
churches of the capital, or in his parish of Saint-Jean- 
en-Gréve. It was in this parish that he preached the 
most of his sermons in French; these discourses, sixty- 
four in number, have been specially studied by the 
Abbé Bourret, later Bishop of Rodez and cardinal. 
In yen these instructions are almost the same as 
modern sermons, but Gerson’s learning is often defi- 
cient in taste and judgment, and he makes sometimes 
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too pompous a display of incongruous quotations. 
From the point of view of doctrine he treats, for the 
greater part, ethical subjects, and inveighs against 
intemperance and the dissoluteness of morals. He 
labours mainly for reform within, frequently exhorts 
to penance, and threatens his flock with the judgments 
of God, but does not leave them without words of hope 
and consolation. His style is far from uniform and 
differs according to his hearers. Cold and accurate in 
the setting forth of dogma, he most frequently stirs 
the passions and resorts largely to allegory and word- 
painting; his language, although having all the 
piquancy, naiveté, and originality of the old French 
chronicles, is always dignified and becoming. 

Gerson’s works were published directly after the 
introduction of printing, first at Cologne in 1483 (4 
vols. in fol., for details consult Schwab, op. cit. ad 
finem). Both French editions, the one by Richer 
(Paris, 1606, 4 vols.), the other by Ellies-Dupin (Ant- 
werp, or rather Amsterdam, 1706, 5 vols. in fol.) were 
prepared under the influence of Gallican ideas and 
with a view to religious polemics. They were hastily 
and confusedly compiled without any great care and 
contain serious defects. However, the one by Ellies- 
Dupin is fairly complete and the first four volumes 
embody over 400 of Gerson’s treatises. The refer- 
ences to Gerson’s works in this article are to this edi- 
tion. 

Bess, Johannes Gerson und die kirchenpolitischen Parteten 
Frankreichs vor dem Konzil zu Pisa (1890); Bortmav in Revue 
du Monde Catholique (1881), X, 60-80, 394-416, 627-45; Bourx, 
Tractatus de Papa (1870), I; Bourret, Essai historique et 
critique sur les sermons francais de Gerson (Paris, 1858); Fou- 
GbR, Discours at Académie franc. (Paris, 1838, 1843); JADART, 
Jean de Gerson, 1363-1429 (Reims, 1882); Jourparn, Doctrina 
Johannis Gersonii de theologia mystica_(Paris, 1838) in. Dict. 
scien. philos. (1875), 616-9; Masson, Jean Gerson, sa vie, son 
temps, ses euvres (Lyons, 1894); ReyNoups, Early Reprints for 
English Readers: John Gerson (London, 1880); _ RicHERrus, 
Apologia pro Joanne Gersonis pro suprema Ecclesiw et concilir 
generalis auctoritate (Leyden, 1676); Satemprer, Petrus de 
Alliaco (Lille, 1886); Ipem, Le grand schisme d’ Occident (Paris, 
1900), tr. Mircnety (London, 1908); Scuwas, Johannes Ger- 
son, Professor der Theologie und Kanzler der Universitat Paris, 
eine Monographie (Wiirzburg, 1878); THomassy, Jean Gerson 
et le grand schisme d’Occident (2nd ed. 1872); Vauots, La 
France et le grand schisme (Paris, 1896, 1902), IV; WinKeEL- 
MANN, Gerson, Wiclefus, Hussus, inter se et cum reformatoribus 
comparati (Géttingen, 1857). Louis SALEMBIER. 


Gertrude of Aldenberg, Biussep, Abbess of the 
Premonstratensian convent of Aldenberg, near Wetz- 
lar, in the Diocese of Trier; b. about 1227; d.13 August, 
1297. She was the youngest of the three daughters of 
Louis VI, margrave of Thuringia, and his wife St. 
Elizabeth of Hungary. Gertrude’s father died on his 
way to the Holy Land shortly before she was born. 
She was scarcely two years old, when St. Elizabeth 
brought her to the convent of Aldenberg, where she 
afterwards became a nun. In 1248, being then only 
twenty-one years old, she was elected Abbess of Alden- 
berg, over which she ruled forty-nine years. With the 
inheritance which she received from her uncle, the 
Margrave of Meissen, she erected a church and a poor- 
house. She took personal charge of the inmates of 
the poorhouse and led a life of extreme mortification. 
When Urban VI published a crusade against the Sara- 
cens, Gertrude and her nuns took the cross and obliged 
themselves to contribute their share to the success of 
the crusade by prayer and acts of mortification. In 
1270 she began to observe the feast of Corpus Christi 
in her convent, thus becoming one of the first to intro- 
duce it into Germany. Clement VI permitted the 
ecclesiastical celebration of her feast to the convent 
of Aldenberg, and granted some indulgences to those 


who visit her relics at that convent. 
Thuringia Sacra (Frankfurt, 1737), 296-300; Acta SS., Au- 
st, Il; Dunsar, Dictionary of Saintly Women (London, 
904), I, 345 sq.; Kesset in Kirchenlez., s. v. 
MicHaeg. Orr. 


Gertrude of Hackeborn, Cistercian Abbess of 
Helfta, near Eisleben; b. near Halberstadt in 1232; d. 
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towards the end of 1292. She belonged to the noble 
Thuringian family of Hackeborn and was a sister of 
St. Mechtild. At an early age she entered the Cister- 
cian convent of Rodersdorf, of which she was elected 
abbess in 1251 when she was only nineteen years old. 
In 1253 she founded, with the assistance of her two 
brothers, Albert and Louis, the convent of Hedersle- 
ben. Because her own convent suffered from want of 
water she obtained from her brothers the castle of 
Helpeda, or Helfta, with its surrounding land, and 
transferred her community to that place in 1258. 
During her rule, the convent of Helfta became the 
most famous abode of asceticism and mysticism in 
Germany. She required her nuns to be educated in 
the liberal arts, but insisted especially on the study of 
Holy Scripture. Gertrude was a model abbess, remark- 
able for her piety as well as the prudent direction of her 
nuns. About a year and a half before her death, the ab- 
bess was seized with apoplexy, and during her sickness 
gave to all her nuns an example of heroic patience and 
resignation to the will of God. The Abbess Gertrude 
must not be confounded with St. Gertrude “the Great”. 
The Abbess Gertrude, quite in contrast with St. 
Gertrude “the Great”’, never wrote anything, received 
no extraordinary revelations from God, and has not 
been canonized. ‘She was born more than 20 years 
before Gertrude “the Great’’, who lived as an ordinary 
nun in the same convent. 

Sr. Mecurixp, Liber specialis gratie, pars V, i, ii, and the 
whole of pars VI; St. Grrrrupn, Legatus divine gratia, lib. V, 
ce. i, in the Solesmes edition of Revelationes Gertrudiane ac Mech- 
tuldiane (Paris, 1875, 1877), I, 497-517; II, 373-390, and the 
Prefatio tol; Dunsar, Dict. of Saintly Women (London, 1904), 
I, 346 sq.; Micuaru, Gesch. des deutsch. Volkes seit dem 13. 
Jahrh. (Freiburg im Br., 1903), III, 175 sq. 

Micwar. Ort. 


Gertrude of Nivelles, Sart, Virgin, and Abbess 
of the Benedictine monastery of Nivelles near Brussels: 
b. in 626; d. 17 March, 659. She was a daughter of 
Pepin I of Landen, and a younger sister of St. Begga, 
Abbess of Andenne. One day, when she was about 
ten years old, her father invited King Dagobert and 
some noblemen to a banquet. When on this occasion 
she was asked to marry the son of the Duke of Austrasia 
she indignantly replied that she would marry neither 
him nor any other man, but that Christ alone would be 
her bridegroom. After the death of her father in 639, 
her mother Itta, following the advice of St. Amandus, 
Bishop of Maestricht, erected a double monastery, one: 
for men, the other for women, at Nivelles. She ap-- 
pointed her daughter Gertrude as its first abbess, while: 
she herself lived there as a nun, assisting the young 
abbess by her advice. Among the numerous pilgrims 
that visited the monastery of Nivelles, there were 
the two brothers St. Foillan and St. Ultan, both of 
whom were Irish monks and were on their way from 
Rome to Péronne, where their brother, St. Furseus, 
lay buried. Gertrude and her mother gave them a 
tract of land called Fosse on which they built a monas- 
tery. Ultan was made superior of the new house, 
while Foillan remained at Nivelles, instructing the 
monks and nuns in Holy Scripture. After the death 
of Itta in 652, Gertrude entrusted the interior manage- 
ment of her monastery to a few pious nuns, and ap- 
pointed some capable monks to attend to the outer 
affairs, in order that she might gain more time for the: 
study of Holy Scripture, which she almost knew by- 
heart. The large property left by her mother she used 
for building churches, monasteries and hospices. At. 
the age of thirty-two she became so weak through her 
continuous abstinence from food and sleep that she 
found it necessary to resign her office. After asking the 
advice of her monks and nuns, she appointed her niece, 
Wulfetrude, as her successor, in December, 658. A day 
before her death she sent one of the monks to St. 
Ultan at Fosse to ask whether God had made known 
to him the hour of her death. The saint answered. 
that she would die the following day during Holy 
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Mass. The prophecy was verified. She was vener- 
ated as a saint immediately after her death, and a 
church was erected in her honour by Agnes, the third 
Abbess of Nivelles. The towns of Geertruidenberg, 
Breda, and Bergen-op-Zoom in North Brabant honour 
her as patron. She is also patron of travellers, and is 
invoked against fever, rats, and mice, particularly 
field-mice. There is a legend that one day she sent 
some of her subjects to a distant country, promising 
that no misfortune would befall them on the journey. 
When they were on the ocean, a large sea-monster 
threatened to capsize their ship, but disappeared upon 
the invocation of St. Gertrude. In memory of this 
occurrence travellers during the Middle Ages drank 
the so-called “Sinte Geerts Minne” or “Gertruden- 
minne” before setting out on their journey. St. 
Gertrude is generally represented as an abbess, with 
rats and mice at her feet or running up her cloak or 
pastoral staff. 

Dunsar, A Dictionary of Saintly Women (London, 1904), I, 
342-5; Buruimr, Lives of the Saints, 17 March; Bartne-GouLp, 
Lives of the Saints, 17 March; Dunsar in Dict. Christ. Biog., 
s. v.; Bernovuuu, Die Heiligen der Merowinger (Tiibingen, 
1900), 197-9; Acta SS., March, II, 590-602; ManiLuon, Acta 
SS. O.S.B., sec. Il, 442-44; DAUPRESNE DE LA CHEVALERIE, 
La perle de Nivelles, ow S. Gertrude, fondatrice et premiere abbesse 
du monastére de Nivelles (Brussels, 1867). Her earliest biog- 
raphy was written by a contemporary monk of Nivelles. It 
was reprinted by the BoLuanpists, loc. cit., and by MaBILLon, 
loc. cit. In 1888 it was re-edited by Kruscu in Mon. Germ. 
Hist. Meroving., I. 

Micnarnt Ort. 


Gertrude the Great, Sainz, Benedictine and mystic 
writer; b. in Germany, 6 Jan., 1256; d. at Helfta, 
near Hisleben, Saxony, 17 Nov., 1301 or 1302. Noth- 
ing is known of her family, not‘ even the name of 
her parents. It is clear from her life (Legatus, lib. I, 
xvi) that she was not born in the neighbourhood of 
Eisleben. When she was but five years of age she 
entered the alumnate of Helfta. The monastery was 
at that time governed by the saintly and enlightened 
Abbess Gertrude of Hackeborn, under whose rule it 
prospered exceedingly, both in monastic observance 
and in that intellectual activity which St. Lioba and 
her Anglo-Saxon nuns had transmitted to their founda- 
tions in Germany. All that could aid to sanctity, or 
favour contemplation and learning, was to be found in 
this hallowed spot. Here, too, as the centre of all its 
activity and the impetus of its life, the work of works 
—the Opus Dei, as St. Benedict terms the Divine 
Office—was solemnly carried out. Such was Helfta 
when its portals opened to receive the child destined to 
be its brightest glory. Gertrude was confided to the 
care of St. Mechtilde, mistress of the alumnate and 
sister of the Abbess Gertrude. From the first she had 
the gift of winning hearts, and her biographer gives 
many details of her exceptional charms, which matured 
with advancing years. Thus early had been formed 
between Gertrude and Mechtilde the bond of an inti- 
macy which deepened and strengthened with time, 
and gave the latter saint a preponderating influence 
over the former. 

Partly in the alumnate, partly in the community, 
Gertrude had devoted herself to study with the great- 
est ardour. In her twenty-sixth year there was 
granted her the first of that series of visions of which 
the wonderful sequence ended only with life. She now 
gauged in its fullest extent the void of which she had 
been keenly sensible for some time past, and with this 
awakening came the realization of the utter emptiness 
of all transitory things. With characteristic ardour 
she cultivated the highest spirituality, and, to quote 
her biographer, “from being a grammarian became 
a theologian”, abandoning profane studies for the 
Scriptures, patristic writings, and treatises on theol- 
ogy. To these she brought the same earnestness which 
had characterized her former studies, and with inde- 
fatigable zeal copied, translated, and wrote for the 
spiritual benefit of others, Although Gertrude vehe- 
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mently condemns herself for past negligence (Legatus, 
II, ii), still to understand her words correctly we must 
remember that they express the indignant self-con- 
demnation of a soul called to the highest sanctity. 
Doubtless her inordinate love of study had proved a 
hindrance alike to contemplation and interior recol- 
lection, yet it had none the less surely safeguarded 
her from more serious and grievous failings. Her 
struggle lay in the conquest of a sensitive and im- 
petuous nature. In St. Gertrude’s life there are no 
abrupt phases, no sudden conversion from sin to holi- 
ness. She passed from innocence to sanctity almost 
unconsciously, and as naturally as she had passed 
from the alumnate to the community. Outwardly 
her life was that of the simple Benedictine nun, of 
which she stands forth preeminently as the type. Her 
boundless charity embraced rich and poor, learned 
and simple, the monarch on his throne and the peasant 
in the field; it was manifested in tender sympathy 
towards the souls in purgatory, in a great yearning for 
the conversion of sinners, and in a vehement zeal 
for the perfection of souls consecrated to God. Her 
humility was so profound that she wondered how the 
earth could support so sinful a creature as herself. 
Her raptures were frequent and so absorbed her fac- 
ulties as torender her insensible to what passed around 
her. She therefore begged, for the sake of others, that 
there might be no outward manifestations of the 
spiritual wonders with which her life was filled. She 
had the gift of miracles as well as that of prophecy. 

When the call came for her spirit to leave the worn 
and pain-stricken body, Gertrude was in her forty- 
fifth or forty-sixth year, and had in turn assisted at the 
death-bed and mourned for the loss of the holy Sister 
Mechtilde (1281), her illustrious Abbess Gertrude of 
Hackeborn (1291), and her chosen guide and confi- 
dante, St. Mechtilde (1298). When the community 
was transferred in 1346 to the monastery of New 
Helfta, the present Trud-Kloster, within the walls of 
Hisleben, they still retained possession of their old 
home, where doubtless the bodies of St. Gertrude and 
St. Mechtilde still lie buried, though their place of 
sepulture remains unknown. ‘There is, at least, no 
record of their translation. Old Helfta is now crown- 

roperty, while New Helfta has lately passed into the 
eee of the local municipality. It was not till 1677 
that the name of Gertrude was inscribed in the Roman 
Martyrology and her feast was extended to the uni- 
versal Church, which now keeps it on 15 November, 
although it was at first fixed for 17 November, theday 
of her death, on which it is still celebrated by her own 
order. In compliance with a petition from the King 
of Spain she was declared Patroness of the West Indies; 
in Peru her feast is celebrated with great pomp, and 
in New Mexico a town was built in her honour and 
bears her name. Some writers of recent times have 
considered that St. Gertrude was a Cistercian, but a 
careful and impartial examination of the evidence at 

resent available does not justify this conclusion. It 
is well known that the Cistercian Reform left its mark 
on many houses not affiliated to the order, and the 
fact that Helfta was founded during the “golden age”’ 
of Citeaux (1134-1342) is sufficient to account for this 
impression. 

Many of the writings of St. Gertrude have unfortu- 
nately perished. Those now extant are:—(1) The 
“Legatus Divine Pietatis’’; (2) The “Exercises of St. 
Gertrude”; (3) The “Liber Specialis Gratie” of St. 
Mechtilde. The works of St. Gertrude were all writ- 
ten in Latin, which she used with facility and grace. 
The “Legatus Divine Pietatis” (Herald of Divine Love) 
comprises five books containing the life of St. Ger- 
trude, and recording many of the favours granted her 
by God. Bk. II alone is the work of the saint, the 
rest being compiled by members of the Helfta com- 
munity. In the “Exercises” we have the saint at her 
best. They were written for her Sisters in religion, 
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and we feel she has here a free hand unhampered by 
the deep humility which made it so repugnant for her 
to disclose favours personal to herself, The “Exer- 
cises’’, which are seven in number, embrace the work 
of the purification and sanctification of the soul from 
the reception of baptismal grace to the preparation for 
death. Her glowing language deeply impregnated 
with the liturgy and Scriptures exalts the soul imper- 
ceptibly to the heights of contemplation. When the 
“VLegatus Divine Pietatis’” is compared with the 
“Liber Specialis Gratie” of St. Mechtilde, it is evident 
that Gertrude is the chief, if not the only, author of the 
latter book. Her writings are also coloured by the 
glowing richness of that Teutonic genius which found 
its most congenial expression in symbolism and alle- 
pry. The spirit of St. Gertrude, which is marked by 
reedom, breadth, and vigour, is based on the Rule of 
St. Benedict. Her mysticism is that of all the great 
contemplative workers of the Benedictine Order from 
St. Gregory to Blosius. Hers, in a word, is that 
ancient Benedictine spirituality which is simply the 
spirit of the Church and which Father Faber has so 
well depicted (All for Jesus, viii). 

Thecharacteristic of St. Gertrude’s piety is her devo- 
tion to the Sacred Heart, the symbol of that immense 
charity which urged the Word to take flesh, to in- 
stitute the Holy Eucharist, to take on Himself our 
sins, and, dying on the Cross, to offer Himself as a 
victim and a sacrifice to the Eternal Father (Congre- 
gation of Rites, 3 April, 1825). Faithful to the mission 
entrusted to them, the superiors of Helfta appointed 
renowned theologians, chosen from the Dominican 
and Franciscan friars, to examine the works of the 
saint. These approved and commended them through- 
out. In the sixteenth century Lanspergius and Blo- 
sius propagated her writings. The former, who with 
his confrére Loher spared no pains in editing her 
works, also wrote a spestacs to them. The writings 
were warmly received especially in Spain, and among 
the long list of holy and learned authorities who used 
and recommended her works may be mentioned: 
St. Teresa, who chose her as her model and guide, 
Yepez, the illustrious Suarez, the Discalced Carmelite 
Friars of France, St. Francis de Sales, M. Olier, Fr. 
Faber, Dom Guéranger. The Church has inserted the 
name of Gertrude in the Roman Martyrology with this 
eulogy: “On the 17th of November, in Germany (the 
Feast) of St. Gertrude Virgin, of the Order of St. Bene- 


dict, who was illustrious for the gift of revelations.’’ 
Life of St. Gertrude the Great (C. T. 8., London); pr VER in 
The Month, 1865, III, 221; Cath. World, 1865, II, 405; Legatus 
Divine Pietatis, passim in Revelationes Gertrudiane ac Mechtildi- 
ane, I (Poitiers, 1875). Passim in St. Mecuriupn, Liber Spe- 
cialis Gratie; Révélations de Ste Gertrude (Paris, 1906); Lmpos, 
Ste Gertrude (Paris, 1907); Kauten in Kirchenlez., 8. v.; 
Precer, Gesch. deutsch. Mystik im Muttelalt. (Leipzig, 1893); 
ZIEGELBAUER, Hist. Lit. Bened. (Vienna, 1754); MicHar., 
Zeitschr. kath. Theol. (XXIII, 1899); Gesch. deutsch. Volkes im 
Mittelalter (Freiburg, 1899), II; Gu&RancER, Année liturgique, 
letemps apres la Pentecéte, t. V1; Eng. tr. Liturgical Year, V1. 
GERTRUDE CASANOVA. 


Gertrude van der Oosten, VENERABLE, Beguine; 
b. at Voorburch, Holland; d. at Delft, 6 Jan., 1358. 
She was born of peasant parents, and was remarkable 
from childhood for her piety and prudence. Later, in 
order to gain a livelihood, she entered into service at 
Delft, where she likewise devoted herself to practices 
of piety and charity. Her surname of “van Oosten”’, 
or “of the East”, is due to her custom of singing a 
hee which began: “ Het daghet in den Oosten”’, i.e., 
“Day breaketh in the Hast”, the composition of which 
is attributed to herself. She lived devoutly in the 
world, spending much time in exercises of piety and 
_ works of charity, and finally determined to abandon 
all human ties and give herself to the service of God. 
With this intent she begged, and with difficulty ob- 
tained, entrance into the Beguinage of Delft. ere, 
though not a religious, nor bound by vows, she profited 
by the ample opportunities afforded for the exercise of 
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her zeal and charity, as well as by the atmosphere of . 
prayer and seclusion, to attain to a very high degree of 
virtue and contemplation. Gertrude evinced great de- 
votion to the mysteries of the Incarnation, especially 
to the Sacred Passion, on which account she merited 


‘to receive on her body the impression of the sacred 


stigmata, from which the blood flowed freely seven 
times a day at each of the canonical hours. Dis- 
tressed and alarmed at the multitude that flocked to 
witness such a wonder, she begged that the favour 
might be withdrawn, and her prayer was so far 
granted that the blood ceased to flow, but the marks 
of the sacred stigmata remained. At the same time 
the great spiritual consolation she had enjoyed was 
succeeded by dryness and desolation. Gertrude was 
favoured with the gift of prophecy, having knowledge, 
at the actual time, of what took place at a distance as 
well as of what was to happen in the future. 

At length, after many years passed among the Be- 
guines in great fervour, austerity, and devotion, the 
time of her death approached. She had been wont to 
speak with great delight of this day, to meditate on it 
devoutly, and even to make it a subject of her frequent 
songs. She died on the feast of the Epiphany and was 
buried in the church of St. Hippolytus, Delft, the Be- 
guines having neither a church nor a cemetery of their 
own at the time. Her name has never been inscribed 
in the Roman Martyrology, though she is commemo- 
rated in various others, and her cultus is merely a local 
one. Her private dwelling is still preserved with ven- 
eration, and the cross before which she received the 
ee is annually exposed on the anniversary of her 

eath. 


Acta SS., Jan., 1; Ksseu in Kirchenlez., s. v.; Surtus, Vite 
SS., 1; MS. 9364 of the emperor's private library, Vienna. 
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Gervaise, Dom Francois ARMAND, Discalced Car- 
melite, b. at Paris, 1660; d. at Reclus, France, 1761. 
After completing his humanities with brilliant success, 
he joined the Discalced Carmelites, and having been 
nominated prior of a convent, he chanced to meet 
Bossuet, who recognized in him a fervent religious, a 
learned writer, and an eloquent orator. Anxious to 
embrace a more austere life, he entered La Trappe in 
1695, where he became the privileged disciple of the 
Abbé de Ranceé, and made his profession in 1696. In 
the same year Dom Zozime, who had succeeded the 
Abbé de Rancé after his resignation, died after a few 
months of administration, and de Rancé then asked 
the king, with the pressing recommendation of Bos- 
suet, for Dom Gervaise as his second successor. 

Dom Gervaise had given unequivocal proofs of his 
religious spirit and his eloquence; these qualifications 
led to the hope that his appointment would be of the 
greatest advantage to the reform, and consequently 
on 20 October, 1696, he received the abbatial blessing. 
But his turbulent administration, which in several 
points was opposed to that of the Abbé de Rancé, soon 

rocured for him numerous enemies who to well- 
ounded accusations added some that were baseless. 
Dom Gervaise yielded before the storm and tendered 
his resignation in 1698. Soon, however, he regretted 
this step and tried to withdraw his resignation, but 
without success. Under the abbot chosen to fill his 
pace he left La Trappe and began his wandering life 
rom monastery to monastery, exercising to good pur- 
pose his talent as a writer. His style is always well- 
turned and flowing, but he is reproached for being 
sometimes wanting both in exactitude as to his infor- 
mation and in polemical moderation. 

We shall mention only a few of his works: the lives 
of several Fathers of the Church and ecclesiastical 
writers; the life of Abélard; the life of Abbot Joachim, 
Prophet; the life of Suger; a criticism on Marsolier’s 
“Life of the Abbé de Rancé’’, in which he makes hisown 
apology; finally, the history of the Reform of Citeaux 
in France, a work in which he does not treat with suffi- 
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cient consideration the superiors of the order, and 
which caused his final disgrace. He was obliged to 
interrupt its publication, and was banished by order 
of the king to the monastery of the Reclus, in the Dio- 
cese of Troyes, where he died. Until the end of his 
life he remained faithful to the austerities of the life of 
La Trappe, observing in all its rigour the rule he had 


embraced. 

Micuaup, Biographie wuniverselle; Hurrrr, Nomenclator 
(Innsbruck, 1893); Dusors, Histoire de l’abbé de Rancé (Paris, 
1866); GAILLARDIN, Histoire de La Trappe (Paris, 1844); Lx 
Nain, Vie du Rév. Pere D. Armand Jean Le Boutillier de Rancé 
(Paris, 1715); CHarEAUBRIAND, Vie de Rancé (Paris, 1844). 

Epmonp M. Osrecur. 


Gervase (Jervis), Grores, priest and martyr; b. 
at Boscham, Suffolk, England, 1571; d. at Tyburn, 11 
April, 1608. His mother’s name was Shelly, and both 
his father’s and mother’s families had been long 
established in the County of Suffolk. Losing both 
parents in boyhood, he was kidnapped by pirates and 
carried off beyond seas, remaining in captivity over 
twelve years. He lost his religion during that period; 
but, when at last he was able to return to England, 
and found that his eldest brother Henry had become a 
voluntary exile in Flanders in order to be able to prac- 
tise his religion, George followed him there and was 
soon reconciled to the Church. He entered the Eng- 
lish College at Douai in 1595, and was ordained priest 
in 1603. He at once went on the English mission. 
He laboured very successfully for over two years, but 
was arrested in June, 1606, and banished with several 
other clergy. He then made a pilgrimage to Rome, 
and there endeavoured to enter the Society of Jesus, 
but, not being admitted for some unknown reason, he 
returned to Douai, where he received the Benedictine 
habit. His brother Henry had obtained for him a 
comfortable living near Lille, being anxious to pre- 
serve him from the persecution then raging in Eng- 
land. But George was determined to labour for the 
conversion of his native land, and succeeded in return- 
ing safely to England, but was soon arrested and incar- 
cerated. Refusing to take the new oath of allegiance 
on account of its infringing upon spiritual mat- 
ters where Catholics were concerned, iS was tried, 
convicted of the offence of merely being a priest, under 
the statute of 27 Elizabeth, and was hanged, drawn, 
and quartered at Tyburn. Some authorities say that 
he did not receive the Benedictine habit until a short 
time before his death from Father Augustine Brad- 
shaw. 

Gitiow, Bibl. Dict. Eng. Cath., s. v.; CHALLONER, Memoirs, 
II; Snow, Benedictine Necrology. 

C. F. Wemyss Brown. 


Gervase of Canterbury (Grervas us Dorozor- 
NENSIS), English chronicler, b. about 1141; d. in, or 
soon after, 1210. If his brother Thomas, who like 
himself was a monk of Christ Church, Canterbury, was 
identical with Thomas of Maidstone, they came of a 
Kentish family. St. Thomas of Canterbury received 
his religious profession on 16 Feb., 1163, and also 
ordained him. He was one of the monks who buried 
the saint after his martyrdom, 29 Dec., 1170. Later 
on he took a prominent part in the disputes between 
the monks and Archbishop Baldwin (1185-91) and 
was one of the monks sent to announce to the arch- 
bishop an appeal to the pope. In 1189 he was again 
one of a deputation sent to lay the matter before King 
Richard I. As yet, Gervase, though one of the senior 
monks, had held no prominent office, but about this 
time he was made sacristan, for in 1193 he attended 
the new archbishop, Hubert Walter, in that capacity. 
He probably ceased to hold this office in 1197 when he 
speaks of one Felix, as sacristan. The rest of his life 
is obscure. He was still writing in 1199 and there are 
slight indications in another chronicle, the “Gesta 
Regum”, that he continued to write till 1210, when a 
sudden change in style and arrangement point to a 
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new chronicler. His death may therefore be assumed 
in or soon after that year. Gervase has occasionally 
been confused with others of the same name, notably 
with Gervase of S. Ceneri, and thus he is described as 
prior of Dover by Dom Brial (Recueil des Historiens 
de France, XVII, 1818), which is impossible on 
chronological grounds. Sir Thomas Hardy identifies 
him with Gervase of Chichester, but Dr. Stubbs shows 
good reasons against this theory, as also against 
confusing him with Gervase of Melkeley. 

The works of Gervase consist of: (1) “The Chroni- 
cle”, covering the period from 1100 to 1199. It 
was first printed by Twysden in “Historie Angli- 
cane Scriptores Decem” (London, 1652). (2) The 
“Gesta Regum”, which is in part an abridgment 
of the earlier chronicle, and from the year 1199 
an independent source of great value for the early 
years of John’s reign. (3) “Actus Pontificum Can- 
tuariensis Ecclesie”, a history of the archbishops of 
Canterbury to the death of Hubert Walter in 1205, 
also printed by Twysden with the chronicle. (4) 
“Mappa Mundi”, a topographical work with lists of 
bishoprics and ecclesiastical foundations in the various 
counties of England, Wales, and part of Scotland. 
The works of Gervase were published in the “Rolls 
Series” in 1879-80 under the editorship of Dr. Stubbs, 
whose introduction has been the groundwork of all 
subsequent accounts of Gervase. 


Srusss, Historical Works of Gervase of Canterbury in Rolls 
Series (2 vols., London, 1879-80); Harpy, Descriptive Cata- 
logue (London, 1862-71); Warner in The Academy, XVIII, 
109; XX, 250-1 (1880-81); Pooim in Dict. Nat. Bog. (sum- 
marizing Stubbs), s. v.; CHEVALIER, Bio-bibl., s. v. Gervais, 
giving list of sources, 

Epwin Burton. 


Gervase of Tilbury (TiLBrRIeNnsis), medieval 
writer, b. probably at Tilbury, in the County of Essex, 
England, about 1150; d. at Arlington, about 1220. 
He is supposed to have been related to English royalty. 
During his youth he entered the service of Henry of 
Guienne, later he travelled in many parts of Europe, 
for a time studied canon law at Bologna, where for a 
brief period he also taught, and was afterwards at the 
court of King William II of Sicily till 1189. Upon the 
death of King William he settled permanently in Arles. 
and was appointed Marshal of the Kingdom of Arles 
in 1198 by King Otto IV; in virtue of this office he 
accompanied the king to Rome in 1209 on the occasion. 
of his coronation as emperor. During the years 1210- 
1214 he composed the “Otia imperialia’’ for the in- 
struction and entertainment of the emperor, who was 
excommunicated by the pope in the latter part of 
1210, and in 1214, after his defeat at the battle of 
Bouvines, was forced to retire to the principality of 
Brunswick. This work was also entitled “Liber de 
mirabilibus mundi”’, “Solatia imperatoris’’,and ‘“ De- 
scriptio totius orbis’’. It was divided into three parts, 
and contained all facts then known concerning his- 
tory, geography, and physics. During the Middle 
Ages it was much read and was twice translated into. 
French in the fourteenth century. Opinions differ in 
modern times concerning its value. Leibniz calls it a 
“bagful of foolish old woman’s tales’’; while by others 
it is considered very important since in it this medieval 
teacher of jurisprudence recognizes the correctness of 
ve papal claims in the conflict between Church and 

mpire. 

Leibniz edited it (1744) in his “Scriptores rerum 
Brunsvicensium”’ (I, 881-1004) with variants from 
four Parisian manuscripts and a supplement (II, 751— 
784). Its account of the Frankish and English kings 
is included by Duchesne in his “ Historie Francorum 
scriptores cowtanei’ (I, 19; III, 363-74). Mader 
edited the same portion in his “De Imperio Romano 
et Gothorum, Langobardorum, Brittonum, Francorum 
Anglorumque regnis commentatio’’ (Helmstadt, 1673). 
Liebrecht edited a number of geographical and physi- 
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eal excerpts from it (Hanover, 1856). The references 
to Virgil were published by Spatzier [Altenglische 
Marchen (Brunswick, 1830), I, 89-92]. Many of the 
writings of Gervase have perished. He was for- 
merly reputed to be the author of the “Antiquus 
dialogus de scaccario’’, but many critics now ascribe 
the work to another writer. 

Pautt AND LigBERMANN in Mon. Germ. Hist.: Script., 
XXVII, 362; Porrnast, Bibliotheca historica medii evi, 1, 507; 
Wartrensacn, Deutschlands Geschichtsquellen (6th ed., Berlin, 
1893), 848-85; Hun in Dict. Nat. Biog., s.v. For extracts 
from the Otia see J. Srrvenson, Radulphi de Cogeshall Chroni- 
con in Rolls Series (London, 1875), 419-49. 

Patricius SCHLAGER. 


Gervasius and Protasius, Saints, martyrs of 
Milan, probably in the second century, patrons of the 
city of Milan and of haymakers; invoked for the dis- 
covery of thieves. Feast, in the Latin Church, 19 
June, the day of the translation of the relics; in the 
Greek Chure , 14 Oct., the supposed day of their 
death. Emblems: scourge, club, sword.—The Acts 
(Acta SS., June, IV, 680 and 29) were perhaps com- 
piled from a letter (Ep. liii) to the bishops of Italy, 
falsely ascribed to St. Ambrose. They are written in 
a very simple style, but it has been found impossible 
to establish their age. According to these, Gervasius 
and Protasius were twins, children of martyrs. Their 
father Vitalis, a man of consular dignity, suffered 
martyrdom at Ravenna under Nero (?)._ The mother 
Valeria died for her faith at Milan. The sons are said 
to have been scourged and then beheaded, during the 
reign of Nero, under the presidency of Anubinus or 
Astasius, and while Cajus was Bishop of Milan. Some 
authors place the martyrdom under Diocletian, while 
others object to this time, because they fail to under- 
stand how, in that case, the place of burial, and even 
the names, could be forgotten by the time of St. Am- 
brose, asis stated. De Rossi places their death before 
Diocletian. It probably occurred during the reign 
of Antoninus (161-168). 

St. Ambrose, in 386, had built a magnificent basilica 
at Milan. Asked by the people to consecrate it in the 
same solemn manner as was done in Rome, he prom- 
ised to do so if he could obtain the necessary relics. 
In a dream he was shown the place in which such could 
be found. He ordered excavations to be made in the 
cemetery church of Sts. Nabor and Felix, outside the 
city, and there found the relics of Sts. Gervasius and 
Protasius. He had them removed to the church of 
St. Fausta, and on the next day into the basilica, 
which later received the name San Ambrogio Mag- 
giore. Many miracles are related to have occurred, 
and all greatly rejoiced at the signal favour from 
heaven, given at the time of the great struggle between 
St. Ambrose and the Arian Empress Justina. Of the 
vision, the subsequent discovery of the relics and the 
Ee enying miracles, St. Ambrose wrote to his 
sister Marcellina. St. Augustine, not yet baptized, 
witnessed the facts, and relates them in his “Confes- 
sions’’, IX, vii; in “De civ. Dei’’, XXII, viii; and in 
“Serm. 286 in natal. Ss. Mm. Gerv. et Prot.’’, they are 
also attested by St. Paulinus of Nola, in his life of St. 
Ambrose. The latter died 397 and, as he had wished, 
his body was, on Easter Sunday, deposited in his 
basilica by the side of these martyrs. In 835, Angil- 
bert II, a successor in the See of Milan, placed the 
relics of the three saints in a porphyry sarcophagus, 
and here they were again found, January, 1864 
(Civilta Cattolica, 1864, [X, 608, and XII, 345). 

A tradition claims that after the destruction of 
Milan by Frederick Barbarossa, his chancellor Rainald 
von Dassel had taken the relics from Milan, and de- 
posited them at Altbreisach in Germany, whence 
some came to Soissons; the claim is rejected by Milan 
(Biraghi, “I tre sepolcri’’, ete., Milan, 1864). Im- 
mediately after the finding of the relies by St. Am- 
brose, the cult of Sts. Gervasius and Protasius was 
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spread in Italy, and churches were built in their 
honour at Pavia, Nola, ete. In Gaul we find churches 
dedicated to them, about 400, at Mans, Rouen, and 
Soissons. At the Louvre there is now a famous. 
picture of the saints by Lesueur (d. 1655), which was 
formerly in their church at Paris. According to the 
“Liber Pontificalis’’, Innocent I (402-417) dedicated 
a church to them at Rome. Later, the name of St. 
Vitalis, their father, was added to the title. Very 
early their names were inserted in the Litany of the 
Saints. The whole history of these saints has re- 
ceived a great deal of adverse criticism. Some deny 
their existence, and make them a Christianized version 
of the Dioscuri of the Romans. Thus Harris, “The 
Dioscuri in Christian Legend’’, but see “ Analecta 
Boll.”’ (1904), XXIII, 427. 

Sroxss in Dict. Christ. Biog., s. v.; Kriee in Kirchenlez., s. 
v.; Burumr, Lives of the Saints (19 June). 

Francis MERSHMAN. 


Géry (Lat. Gauemricus), Sant, Bishop of Cambrai- 
Arras; b. of Roman parents, Gaudentius and Austadi- 
ola, at Eposium (Yvois, Carignan), France, about the 
middle of the sixth century; d. 11 August, between 623 
and 626. The Diocese of Cambrai-Arrasis of recent date 
compared with the more ancient see of Belgium, Tong- 
res, which dates from thefourth century. Theterritory, 
which comprised the Diocese of Cambrai-Arras, like that 
of Tournai and Térouanne, probably contained Chris- 
tians before the date of the appearance of its first 
known bishop, St. Vaast, but their spiritual head must 
have resided at Reims. The great barbarian invasion 
of 406 completely overthrew the ecclesiastical organ- 
ization, but from the beginning of the Merovingian 
period the Church began to recover, the Diocese of 
Arras especially being restored by St. Vaast about the 
beginning of the sixth century. Géry was one of his 
earliest successors. From his youth Géry led a pious 
and devout life, and already all things combined to 
prepare him for the career of zeal and devotion which 
he was to embrace later on. During one of his epis- 
copal visitations, St. Magneric, Bishop of Trier, was 
struck by the exemplary conduct of the young man, 
and conceived the project of enrolling him in the ranks 
of his clerics. Géry was not ordained deacon, say his 
biographers, until he knew the whole Psalter by heart. 
The episcopal See of Cambrai-Arras soon became va- 
cant, and Géry was called to fill it. King Childebert 
II gave his consent and instructed Avgidius, Metropol- 
itan of Reims, to consecrate the new bishop. This 
installation must have taken place between 585 and 
587. Filled with apostolic zeal, Géry devoted his life 
to the extermination of the paganism which infected 
the district subject to his authority, and, since the 
worship of the old gods was deeply rooted in the souls 
of the Rie hatous peoples, the bishop destroyed or pur- 
chased the idols, which were the objects of their ven- 
eration. He erected the church of St-Médard in 
the chief town of Cambrai. He frequently visited the 
rural districts and the ville at a distance from his 
episcopal city, displaying particular solicitude for the 
ransom of captives. 

But political events soon introduced a new domin- 
ion, when Clotaire II (d. 629) took possession of Cam- 
brai." The bishop went to pay his respects to the 
conqueror in his villa of Chelles, probably in 613. At 
the command of the king he was compelled to go to the 
sanctuary and national place of pilgrimage of the 
Franks, St. Martin of Tours, there to distribute alms 
to the poor. In October, 614, Géry assisted at the 
Council of Paris. He died after an episcopate of 
thirty-nine years, and was buried in the church of St- 
Médard at Cambrai. Géry was honoured with a cult 
immediately after his death. In the time of his suc- 
cessor Bertoald his tomb was already the object of 
fervent veneration, and the monastery of St-Médard 
which he had founded profited largely by the offerings 
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made to him. Mention of his feast is already made in 
the additions to the Hieronymic martyrology, and in 
the ninth century in the martyrologies of Wandalbert 
of Priim and of Rabanus Maurus. ‘This feast is cele- 
brated on 11 August. The institution of the feast of 
his exhumation, 18 November, and of his translation, 
24 September, dates probably from 1245, as his relics 
were exhumed in that year by Bishop Guido of Cam- 
brai. Relics of the saint are preserved at Ste-Marie 
de Liessies, at the Church of St-Géry at Brussels, at 
the church of the same name at Arras, at St-Donatien 
at Bruges, at St-Pierre at Douai, and in other 
churches of Belgium. St-Géry is the patron of Cam- 
brai, subsidiary patron of Brussels, and he is honoured 
asa pete at Braine-le-Comte (Hainaut, Belgium). 
On the reliquary in the form of an ostensorium at the 
Cathedral of Cambrai, which contains the skull of St. 
Géry, he is represented in the attire of a bishop, mitre 
on head, without his crosier, right hand lifted in a 
gesture of benediction and left folded upon his 
breast. 

Analecta Bollandiana, vii, 388-398; Acta SS., August, IT, 
672-693; Acta SS. Belg., 11, 271-315; Mon. Germ. Hist., Script. 
Rer. Meroving., III, 652 sq.; Kruscu, Das Leben des Bischofs 
Gaugerich von Cambrai in Neues Archiv., XVI, 227-234; Van 
DBR Essen, Etude critique et littéraire sur les Vite des saints 
Merovingiens de l’ancienne Belgique (Louvain, 1907), 206-211; 
Boscuius, De S. Gaugerico . . . commentarius previus in Acta 
SS. Belg., 11, 256-270; Fuanauut, Notes et documents relatifs aw 
culte de S. Géry (Dunkirk, 1890), Vie de S. Walfroy et notice sur 
S. Géry (Charleville, 1851). 

L. VAN DER ESssEn. 


Gesellenvereine, German Catholic societies for 
the religious, moral, and professional improvement of 
young men. They owe their origin and present con- 
dition to Adolph Kolping, surnamed the Journey- 
men’s Father (Gesellenvater). He was born 8 Dec., 
1813, of poor parents, and, though he gave early evi- 
dence of inclination to study, he was obliged to learn 
the trade of ashoemaker. Asa poor young workman, 
he became acquainted with the disadvantages suffered 
by men of his class on their journeys, in factories, and 
in city lodging-houses. At the age of twenty-three 
Kolping felt drawn to the priesthood, but reached that 
goal only in 1845, after years of patient study amidst 
troubles, privations, and sickness. He was first sent 
as chaplain to Elberfeld, where a number of journey- 
men carpenters had founded a choral society with the 
aid of a teacher and the local clergy. It grew rapidly 
into a Young Workmen’s Society with the acknowl- 
edged object of fostering the religious life by means of 
a closer union among its members, and at the same 
time of improving their mechanical skill. Kolping 
frequently addressed the members on subjects of in- 
terest to mechanics. He was elected president in 
1847, and soon gave to the association the features 
that have since been distinctive of the Gesellenverein, 
or Society of Young Journeymen. Hitherto little at- 
tention had been paid to this class of workmen. Kol- 
ping recognized that, to uplift them morally and 
socially, it was advisable to establish a widespread 
organization of similar societies. Its first fruits could 
not fail to be a respectable body of master-workmen. 
He resolved to make Cologne, one of the great indus- 
trial centres of Germany, the seat of his life-work in 
this direction. In 1849 he was appointed assistant- 
priest at the cathedral of that city. With a few zeal- 
ous friends, ecclesiastics and laymen, he founded at 
once a Gesellenverein, and began to instruct its mem- 
bers gratuitously on various subjects. The Cologne 
society soon acquired its own home, and opened 
therein a refuge, or hospice, for young travelling jour- 
neymen. In his efforts to develop the work Kolping 
was energetic and undaunted. He was eloquent both 
as speaker and writer. Filled with the zeal of an 
apostle, he visited frequently the great industrial 
centres of Germany, Austria, Switzerland, and Hun- 
gary. His propaganda bore good fruit; and in a short 
time societies of young Catholic journeymen were 
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formed in many Rhenish towns, in Westphalia, and 
finally throughout the German-speaking world. When 
Kolping died (4 Dec., 1865), the Gesellenverein num- 
bered about 400 branch unions. In 1901 they had 
reached the number of 1086, with a membership of 
80,000 journeymen and 120,000 master-workmen. 
There are at present more than 1170 unions affiliated 
to the Central Union at Cologne. Of these there are 
in Prussia and Northern Germany 505, in Bavaria 222, 
in the rest of Germany 134. There are 263 in Austria 
and Hungary, 34 in Switzerland, 8 in Holland, 2 in 
Luxemburg, 2 in Brussels, 2 at Paris, 1 each in Lon- 
don, Stockholm, Rustchuk (Bulgaria), and Rome. 
About 360 unions own their own houses—over 220 
in Germany, and 90 in Austria-Hungary. There area 

eneral burial fund (established 1904), about 195 
loos sick funds, besides the general fund, and a gen- 
eral fund to aid travelling journeymen. 

These societies or unions aim, in general, at the 
moral, mental, and professional improvement of 
young German Catholic journeymen, apprentices, 
ete. (Gesellen). They develop and cultivate in them 
strong religious principles and civic virtue. The re- 
sult is.a large and united body of self-respecting and 
respected master-workmen, distributed over all parts 
of Germany and throughout the lands bordering on 
the German Empire. Persuaded that the middle 
classes can thrive only when they repose on a basis of 
religion and practical faith, the Gesellenverein culti- 
vates assiduously the religious and moral sense of its 
members. The entire organization exists: primarily 
for this purpose. There is a quarterly general Com- 
munion, and the Easter Communion is preceded by a 
retreat, or brief spiritual preparation. On Sundays 
and great holidays special Mass is said for the mem- 
bers of the society. Lectures are given on Sunday 
evenings by clergymen and laymen; the subjects 
treated are quite varied, ranging from religious topics 
to the purely instructive or entertaining. Non-reli- 
gious festivities, such as excursions, theatricals, evening 
entertainments, and the like, are allowed, but in mod- 
eration, lest they should develop in the members 
that excessive love of amusement which characterizes 
modern youth. Since 1890 much attention has been 
paid to the instruction of members in technical, indus- 
trial, and mercantile subjects (538 unions in 1908). 
Besides providing for Christian doctrine, the societies 
conduct classes in book-keeping, arithmetic, drawing, 
literary composition, music, natural sciences, ete. 
In the larger cities there are free classes in several 
crafts, e. g., for bakers, tailors, carpenters, workers in 
metal, painters, shoemakers. This instruction is de- 
signed especially for those workmen who aim at estab- 
lishing a business of their own. Frequently, in the 
large cities, these classes are attached to local technical 
and industrial schools, municipal or governmental. 

In its organization the Verein contains patriarchal, 
monarchical, and ecclesiastical elements. In accord- 
ance with the “general statute” which Kolping 
framed and which, with various modifications, is still in 
force, each Verein conducts its own affairs as local cir- 
cumstances require, yet always with a regard for the 
general principles of the organization. At the head of 
each is a Catholic priest, whose control is supreme. 
He is nominated by the diocesan “ Prieses”’ (presi- 
dent) after consultation with the local authorities, and 
is appointed by the bishop. He is assisted by a board 
of managers composed partly of citizens actively inter- 
ested in the work and partly of members chosen by the 
Verein. The diocesan president acts as intermediary 
between the bishop and the Vereins, organizes meet- 
ings, holds conferences, ete. In Bavaria, Saxony, the 
Netherlands, and Switzerland, there is, besides the 
diocesan president, a “central” president, and in 
Hungary a “federation” president. All these asso- 
ciations are united in the “Catholic Gesellenverein” 
under the headship of a president general, who, ac- 
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cording to Kolping’s enactment, is always the presi- 
dent of the local Verein in Cologne. On account of 
the importance of this position, the presidents of Vi- 
enna, Munich, Breslau, and Miinster take part in the 
election. 
men between the ages of 17 and 25 are admitted— 
after three months’ probation—to regular membership. 
Those who are married or have completed their ap- 
prenticeship are retained on the list of honorary or 
extraordinary members. No member is allowed to 
join any association whose aims are opposed to those 
of the Verein. Each member of a local Verein is at the 
same time member of all the federated societies; hence 
the importance of the federation as a whole. 

The discussion of political matters and every kind 
of religious polemic are forbidden in the local Verein. 
Ample provision is made for the material welfare 
of the members. Each Verein must secure suitable 
quarters where its members can assemble at evening, 
especially on Sundays and festivals, for instruction 
and social enjoyment. The hospices (over 400 in 
number) provide board and lodging for resident work- 
men at an exceedingly moderate cost, and for journey- 
men gratuitously until they find work. In places 
where there is no regular hospice, the local Verein 
secures proper accommodation for journeymen in 
houses under its control. Excellent service has also 
been rendered in the way of providing employment, 
establishing funds for the care of the sick, and opening 
accounts for savings. The principal publication is 
the “Kolpingsblatt”, which appears weekly at Co- 
logne in an edition of 45,000 copies. 

The objects for which Kolping strove have been 
realized to a remarkable degree, as is evident from the 
wide development of the work he founded. ‘The 
Gesellenverein”’, says Schiffer, “has extended over 
hundreds of thousands its protective influence, teach- 
ing the ignorant, arousing the lukewarm, filling the 
timid with earnestness and self-respect, strengthening 
the weak and saving them from the perils to which so 
many workmen, especially through the efforts of social 
_ democracy, are everywhere exposed”. These socie- 

ties are among the few institutions of Catholic origin 
which have been appreciated, commended, and even 
imitated by Protestants. The latter, however, have 
enrolled but a small number of workmen. 

Owing to special conditions the Gesellenverein has 
so far shown but little signs of development in the 
United States. The almost total absence of the old 
trades’ organization (apprentice, journeyman, master) 
in the country, the reluctance of the young artisans 
to travel from place to place, and the phenome- 
nal development of the factory system have pre- 
vented the growth of these societies. To this may be 
added the fact that efforts to ereate the Gesellen- 
verein have been made by the German Catholics only. 
Branches of the Gesellenverein exist in Dayton, O., 
Paterson, N. J., Chicago, Ill., St. Paul and Minneap- 
olis, Minn., and in New York. The membership 
varies from 40 (Paterson) to 450 (Dayton). The 
Dayton branch has a library of 3500 books. All these 
branches are affiliated to the society at New York, in 
close relation with the central authority in Germany. 

Kotp1na, Der Gesellenverein (Cologne, 1849); Scuirrer, Adolf 
Kolping, der Gesellenvater (3d ed., Paebara, 1894); WENZEL, 


Kolping der Gesellenvater (Berlin, 1896) ; ScoweE1rzeR, Der Kath. 


Gesellenverein Handbuch (Cologne, 1905); Der Kath. Gesellenv. 


in s. sozialen Bedeutung (Cologne, 1907. 
JosrrH Lins. 

Gesta Dei per Francos, the title adopted by Gui- 
bert de Nogent (d. about 1124) for his history of the 
First Crusade. In the eleventh century the name of 
“Frank’’ was applied in a general manner to all the 
inhabitants of Western Europe, being a survival of the 
litical unity established by the Carolingians forthe 
enefit of the Franks. The Byzantine chroniclers 
never otherwise refer to the Westerns. Hervé, a Nor- 
man adventurer in the service of the Byzantine em- 
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perors in the eleventh century, is called “Franco- 
poulos”’ (Son of the Franks). It was therefore quite 
natural that this name of “Frank’’ should be used by 
the Orientals in referring to the crusaders, and it is 
evident that they called themselves by the same name. 
“Gesta Francorum’? is the title of one of the chief ac- 
counts of the Crusades. Since the Crusades the word 
Frank remains in the east a synonym for Western, and 
to-day the term is still used in that sense. Moreover, 
the idea that the Franks were a people chosen by God 
arose soon after their conversion to Christianity, and 
finds expression many times in the traditions relative 
to Clovis, which Gregory of Tours transmits to us. 
We read in one of the prologues of the Salic Law: 
“Glory to Christ, who loves the Franks! May He 
preserve their kingdom! May He replenish their 
leaders with His grace, for this is the strong and brave 
nation which has richly covered with gold the bodies 
of the holy martyrs.” With Charlemagne the Franks 
protected the Roman Church from the Lombard inva- 
sion, destroyed paganism among the Saxons, drove 
back the Mussulmans, and established their protector- 
ate over the Holy Sepulchre. Hence the crusade 
was, for the men of the eleventh century, merely 
the crowning of that alliance between God and the 
Franks, and after the discourse of Urban II at Cler- 
mont, it was to the cry of “God wills it!”’ that all 
made haste to take the cross. 

Guibert, b. in Picardy about 1053, was a monk at 
Saint-Germer-de-Fly, elected Abbot of Nogent-sous- 
Coucy in 1104, had been a witness of the enthusiasm 
aroused by the preaching of the crusade, perhaps he 
had even assisted at the Council of Clermont. Desir- 
ing to write an account of the Crusades, he chose this 
title of the “Doings of God through the Franks’’, and 
in his account, wherein the marvellous occasionally 
mingles with reality, he affirms at different times the 
Divine mission of the Franks. This work, dedicated 
to Gaudri, Bishop of Laon, is not an original account 
of the crusade, and in part follows the anonymous 
author of the “Gesta Francorum’’. It is nevertheless 
not without great value, for it shows the profound 
impression created throughout Europe by the con- 
quest of the Holy Land. Although Guibert was a 
contemporary of the events which he relates, they 
receive already in his account an epic colouring. The 
interest of these seven books, composed between 1108- 
1112 consists in their revealing to us the doctrine of 
the providential réle, which the men of the Middle 
Ages assigned to the Westerns, but in Guibert’s mind 
the only Franks worth considering were his compatri- 
ots, the French. To them the popes turned when 
they suffered injuries inflicted by other nations, and he 
contrasts their conduct with that of the Teutons, in re- 
volt against the Church. He therefore considers the 
crusade as a wholly French undertaking (Bk. II, i). 
When, at the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
Jacques Bongars (1546-1612) undertook to publish 
the works of all the known historians of the Crusades, 
he chose as the title of his collection “Gesta Dei per 
Francos’’ (Hanover, 2 v., 1612). 

GurBert DE Nocent in Histor. Occid, Croisades, IV, 115-263; 
Monon, Le moine Guibert et son temps (Paris, 1905). 


Lovis Brixier. 


Gesta Romanorum, a medieval collection of anec- 
dotes, to which moral reflections are attached. It 
was compiled in Latin, probably by a priest, late in 
the thirteenth or early in the fourteenth century. The 
ascription of authorship to Berchorius or Helinandus 
can no longer be maintained. The original object of 
the work seems to have been to provide preachers 
with a store of anecdotes with suitable moral applica- 
tions. Each story has a heading referring to some 
virtue or vice (e. g. de dilectione) ; then comes the anec- 
dote followed by the moralisatio. The collection be- 
came so popular throughout Western Europe that 
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copies were multiplied, often with local additions, so 
that it is not now possible to determine whether it was 
originally written in England, Germany, or France. 
Oesterley, its latest critical editor (Berlin, 1872), is of 
opinion that it was originally composed in England, 
whence it passed to the Continent, and that by the 
middle of the fourteenth century there existed three 
distinct families of MSS.: the English group, written 
in Latin; the Latin and German group; and a third 
group represented by the first printed editions. The 
MSS. differ considerably as to number and arrange- 
ment of articles, but no one MS. representing the 
printed editions exists. Probably the editors of the 
first printed edition selected stories from various MSS. 
Their volume was a folio issued from the press of Kete- 
laer and De Leempt at Utrecht, while a second edition 
was published by Ter Hoenen at Cologne. Shortly 
after this collection had been published, an enlarged 
edition, now known as the Vulgate, was issued, con- 
taining 181 stories. This was compiled from the 
third group of MSS., and was printed by Ulrich Zell at 
Cologne. All these three editions appeared between 
1472 and 1475, and subsequent reprints were numer- 
ous. The first English translation, based on the Eng- 
lish group of MSS., was issued by Wynkyn de Worde 
about 1510, and was followed by others. These Eng- 
lish editions have many stories in common with the 
Vulgate, but include others derived from the English 
MSS. None of the English editions, old or new, give 
the moralizations in their entirety, full as they are of 
Catholic teaching, dogmatic and moral. Though the 
title of the work suggests Roman history as the chief 
source of the stories, many of them are taken from 
later Latin or German chronicles, while several are 
Oriental in character. In estimating the wide influ- 
ence of the “ Gesta”’ it must be remembered that the 
collection proved a mine of anecdotes, not only for 
preachers, but for poets, from Chaucer, Lydgate, and 
Boceaccio down through Shakespeare to Schiller and 
Rossetti, so that many of these old stories are now 
enshrined in masterpieces of European literature. 
OESTERLEY, Gesta Romanorum (Berlin, 1872), critical edition, 
Latin text, and dissertation; Swan, Gesta Romanorum, stand- 
ard Eng. tr., first published in Bohn’s Antiquarian Library 
(1824); edited by Wynnarp Hooper (London, 1877), with val- 
uable preface, and again by E. A. Baker (London, 1905). 
Wynnarp Hooper’s edition is also reprinted in the York Li- 
brary (London, 1905); Warton, History of English oat Dis- 
sertation iii, Vol. III (London, 1781); Mappren, Old English 
Versions of the Gesta Romanorum (Roxburghe Club, 1838); 
Herertace, Introduction to EARLY ENGuisa Texts Socrery’s 
edition of MappEN’s Old English Versions (London, 1879). 
Epwin Burton. 


Gethsemani (Hebrew gat, press, and semen, oil) is 
the place in which Jesus Christ suffered the Agony and 
was taken prisoner by the Jews. Saint Mark (xiv, 32) 
calls it xwploy, “a place’ or “estate’’?; St. John 
(xviii, 1) speaks of it as «fos, a “garden” or ‘or- 
chard”. In the East, a field shaded by numerous fruit 
trees and surrounded by a wall of loose stone or a quick- 
set hedge forms the el bostén, the garden. The name 
“oil-press’’ is sufficient indication that it was planted 
especially with olive trees. According to the Greek 
version and others, St. Matthew (xxvi, 36) designates 
Gethsemani by a term equivalent to that used by St. 
Mark. The Vulgate renders xwplov by the word villa, 
but there is no reason to suppose that there was a resi- 
dence there. St. Luke (xxii, 39) refers to it as “the 
Mount of Olives’’, and St. John (xviii, 1) speaks of it 
as being “over the brook Cedron’’. According to St. 
Mark, the Saviour was in the habit of retiring to this 
place; and St. John writes: “Judas also, who be- 
trayed him, knew the place; because Jesus had often 
resorted thither together with his disciples’’. 

A place so memorable, to which all the Evangelists 
direct attention, was not lost sight of by the early 
Christians. In his “ Onomasticon”’ (ed. Klostermann, 
1904, p. 74), Eusebius of Cxsarea says that Gethsem- 
ani is situated “at the foot of the Mount of Olives’’, 
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and he adds that “the faithful were accustomed to go 
there to pray’’. In 333 the Pilgrim of Bordeaux vis- 
ited the place, arriving by the road which climbs to 
the summit of the mountain, i. e. beyond the bridge 
across the valley of Josaphat. In the time of the 
Jews, the bridge which spanned the torrent of Cedron 
occupied nearly the same place as the one which is 
seen there to-day, as is testified by the ancient stair- 
case cut in the rock, which on one side came down 
from the town and on the other wound to the top of 
the mountain. Petronius, Bishop of Bologna (ce. 420), 
and Sophronius, Patriarch of Jerusalem, speak of this 
immense staircase and two other pilgrims counted the 
steps. Traces of it are still to be seen on the side to- 
wards the city, and numerous steps, very large and 
well-preserved, have been discovered above the pres- 
ent Garden of Gethsemani. The Pilgrim of Bordeaux 
notes “to the left, among the vines, the stone where 
Judas Iscariot betrayed Christ’’. In translating the 
“QOnomasticon”’ of Eusebius, St. Jerome adds to the 
article Gethsemani the statement that “a church is now 
built there’ (Onomasticon, ed. Klostermann, p. 75). 
St. Sylvia of Aquitania (385-388) relates that on 
Holy Thursday the procession coming down from the 
Mount of Olives made a station at “the beautiful 
church”’ built on the spot where Jesus underwent the 
Agony. “From there’’, she adds, “they descend to 
Gethsemani where Christ was taken prisoner’’ (S. Sil- 
vie Aquit. Peregr., ed. Gamurrini, 1888, pp. 62-63). 
This church, remarkable for its beautiful columns 
(Theophanes, Chronogr. ad an. 682), was destroyed by 
the Persians in 614; rebuilt by the Crusaders, and 
finally razed, probably in 1219. Arculf (c. 670), St. 
Willibald (723), Daniel the Russian (1106), and John 
of Wirzburg (1165) mention the Church of the Agony. 
The foundations have recently been discovered at the 
place indicated by them, i. e. at a very short distance 
from the south-east corner of the present Garden of 
Gethsemani. 

A fragmentary account of a pilgrimage in the fourth 
century, preserved by Peter the Deacon (1037), men- 
tions “a grotto at the place where the Jews took the 
Saviour captive’. According to tradition it was in 
this grotto that Christ was wont to take refuge with 
His disciples to pass the night. It is also memorable 
for a supper and a washing of the feet which, according 
to the same tradition, took place there. Eutychius, 
Patriarch of Constantinople (d. 583), says in one of his 
sermons that the Church commemorates three sup- 
pers. “The first repast’’, he says, “together with the 
purification, took place at Gethsemani on the Sabbath 
day, the first day, i. e. when Sunday was already be- 
gun. That is why we then celebrate the vigil’’ (P. G., 
LXXXVI, 2392). The second supper was that of 
Bethany, and the third was that of Holy Thursday at 
which was instituted the Holy Eucharist. Theodo- 
sius (c. 530) describes this grotto in these terms: 
“There [in the valley of Josaphat] is situated the ba- 
silica of Holy Mary, Mother of God, with her sepulchre. 
There is also the place where the Lord supped with his 
disciples. There He washed their feet. There are to 
be seen four benches where Our Lord reclined in the 
midst of His Apostles. Each bench can seat three 
persons. There also Judas betrayed the Saviour. 
Some persons, when they visit this spot, through de- 
votion partake of some refreshment, but no meat. 
They light torches because the place is in a grotto.” 
Antoninus of Plaisance (570), Arculf, Epiphanius the 
Hagiopolite, and others make mention of the well- 
known pasch of which the Grotto of Gethsemani was 
witness. In the Church of the Agony the stone was 
pees on which, according to tradition, Jesus 

nelt during His Agony. It is related by Arculf that, 
after the destruction of the church by the Persians, 
the stone was removed to the grotto and there vener- 
ated. In 1165 John of Wirzburg found it still pre- 
served at this spot, and there is yet to be seen on the 
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ceiling of the grotto an inscription concerning it. In 
the fourteenth century the pilgrims, led astray by the 
presence of the stone and the inscription, mistakenly 
called this sanctuary the Grotto of the Agony. 

In ancient times the grotto opened to the south. 
The surrounding soil being raised considerably by 
earth carried down the mountain by the rains, a new 
entrance has been made on the north-west side. The 
rocky ceiling is supported by six pillars, of which 
three are in masonry, and, since the sixth century, 
has been pierced by a sort of skylight which ad- 
mits a little light. The grotto, which is irregular 
in form, is, in round numbers, 56 feet long, 30 feet 
wide, and 12 feet high in its largest dimensions. 
It is adorned with four altars, but of the pictures 
which formerly covered the walls, and of the mosaic 
floor, traces only can be found. At a distance of 
about 130 feet to the south of the grotto is the 
Garden of Gethsemani, a quadrangular-shaped en- 
closure which measures about 195 feet on each side. 
Here are seven olive trees, the largest of which is about 
26 feet in circumference. If they were not found 
there in the time of Christ they are at least the off- 
shoots of those which witnessed His Agony. With 
the aid of historical documents it has been established 
that these same trees were already in existence in the 
seventh century. To the east of the garden there isa 
rocky mass regarded as the traditional spot where the 
three Apostles waited. A stone’s throw to the south, 
the stump of a column fitted in a wall pointed out to 
the native Christians the place where Jesus prayed on 
the eve of his Passion. The foundations of the ancient 
church of the Agony were discovered behind this wall. 

Lesf£treE in Via., Dict. de la Bible, s. v.; Viaouroux, Le N. 
Testament et les découvertes archéologiques (Paris, 1896). 

BaRNABAS MBISTERMANN. 


Gethsemani, Appry or Our Lapy or, of the Order 
of Reformed Cistercians, commonly called Trappists, 
established in 1848 in Nelson Co., Kentucky, in the Dio- 
cese of Louisville, being the first abbey on American soil. 
On 26 Oct., 1848, a colony of forty Trappists left the 
Abbey of Melleray, in the Diocese of Nantes, France, 
under the leadership of Dom Eutrope Proust, and ar- 
rived at New Orleans early in December. They trav- 
elled by river to Louisville, Ky., where Bishop Flaget, 
who had greatly desired their coming, received them. 
On 21 December they took possession of the lands 
destined for their establishment, and shortly after- 
wards their number was increased by a second colony 
of twenty religious from the mother-house. The 
monks undertook the work of clearing their lands with 
indomitable energy, and little by little arose the im- 
posing structures which form the present abbey. This 
is an immense quadrilateral, one side of which is 
formed by the church, whilst the other three sides con- 
tain the monastic quarters, with a commodious guest- 
2S for those who desire to spend a few days in soli- 
tude. 

In 1850 a pontifical Brief (21 July) erected the new 
monastery into an abbey. By a unanimous vote Dom 
Eutrope was elected abbot, and on 1 May, 1851, 
received the abbatial blessing from Bishop M. J. 
Spalding of Louisville, in the old cathedral of Bards- 
town. It was the first ceremony of the kind performed 
in North America. In 1859 Dom Eutrope resigned 
and returned to France. Heleft Dom Benedict Berger 
in charge, who was soon after elected abbot, and re- 
ceived the abbatial blessing in St. Catherine’s Church, 
New Haven, Ky., 9 May, 1861. Dom Benedict insisted 
with true religious zeal on the observance of the rule, 
and under his administration the abbey buildings were 
finished. The church was solemnly consecrated by 
Archbishop Purcell of Cincinnati, 15 Nov., 1866. 
Stricken with paralysis in 1887, Dom Benedict resigned 
his hangs in 1889. The administration then passed 
to Dom M. Edward Chaix-Bourbon, who was elected 
abbot 9 May, 1890, and received the abbatial blessing 
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in the church of the monastery, 29 September follow- 
ing. Dom Edward applied himself especially to im- 
prove the school attached to the abbey since its foun- 
dation. He erected new buildings, and transformed 
it into a college. During a visit to France, upon the 
advice of physicians, he had to renounce his hopes of 
seeing Gethsemani again, and on 24 Jan., 1898, he 
was succeeded by Dom M, Edmond M. Obrecht, first 
appointed superior and shortly afterwards elected 
abbot by unanimous vote; he received the abbatial 
blessing at Gethsemani, 28 Oct., 1898. Through the 
generosity of Mgr. Batz of Milwaukee, Dom Edmund 
was able to create the splendid library which contains 
more than thirty thousand volumes of the principal 
authors on ecclesiastical sciences. 

That the regime of La Trappe is entirely incom- 
patible with the American temperament is a prejudice 
without foundation. The community has always num- 
bered some, and now numbers over one-third, Ameri- 
cans amongst its religious, some of whom were raised 
in luxury, and all have found health and happiness at 
Gethsemani. Another prejudice is the belief that the 
Trappist life, being a penitent life, is only intended for 
criminals. Life at Gethsemani is the same as Cistercian 
life at Clairvaux, a life of contemplation and penance. 
Moreover, recent decrees of sovereign pontifis and the 
constitutions of the order forbid the reception of men 
who have given public scandal. The community of 
Gethsemani is at present (1908) composed of 80 reli- 
gious: 34 members of the choir, 22 of whom are 
priests, whilst the others are preparing themselves, by 
the regular studies, for the priesthood; 46 are la 
brothers who are more especially engaged in the ork 
of the farm. 

Archives of the Abbey of Gethsemani; Relations of Dom Eutro- 
pius in Messenger of the Sacred Heart (1898); PFANNENSCHMIDT, 
Iilustrierte Geschichte der Trappisten (Paderborn, 1875); Tat- 
Lon, Notice sur les monastéres de la Trappe (Paris, 1855). 

Epmonp M. Osrecut. 


Geulincx, ARNOLD. See OccasIoNALIsM. 


Gezireh (or DsrzirEH), seat of two Catholic resi- 
dential sees, one Chaldean, the other Syrian. The 
Chaldean diocese has been known, at least since 410, 
as Beit-Zabdai (“ Notices et extraits des manuscrits”’, 
Paris, XX XVII, 272). Its bishop, John, assisted at a 
council in 497 (op. cit., 310, 316). Under the Nes- 
torians the diocese was regarded as an episcopal, 
sometimes as an archiepiscopal see. Later, it was 
united to Quardou, a diocese of the Kurds, situated on 
the opposite bank of the Tigris (op. cit., 680). Since 
the erection of the Chaldean Catholic patriarchate by 
Julius III, Gezireh has had its own bishops, the succes- 
sion extending to our own days almost without inter- 
ruption. The Syrian bishops were at first Jacobites, 
but, after the conversion to Catholicism of a portion of 
that sect, a Syrian Catholic bishop was appointed to 
the see (Lequien, II, 1205, 1579). The present Chal- 
dean Diocese of Gezireh contains four thousand faith- 
ful, fourteen priests, seventeen churches and chapels, 
twelve primary schools for boys and one for girls 
conducted by the Presentation Sisters. The French 
Dominicans have a residence there. The Syrian dio- 
cese numbers five hundred faithful, eleven native 
priests, three of whom are regulars, five churches and 
six primary schools. The city of Gezireh-ibn-Omar, 
so called to distinguish it from the Gezireh near Bag- 
dad, is situated on the right bank of the Tigris, about 
125 miles north of Mossoul in the vilayet of Diarbekir. 
It has about ten thousand inhabitants, six thousand 
of whom are Christians and nearly two thousand 
Catholics. It contains the tombs of several Abbas- 
side princes. The soil is well watered; there are 
superb forests of oaks, and a rich oil-well is situated at 


a distance of about twenty-five miles. 
Curnet, La Turquie d'Asie, II, 511-514; Revue de l'Orient 
Chrétien (1896), p. 446; Missiones Catholice (1907), 805, 810. 
S. VartHh. 


GFRORER 


Gfrorer, Aucust Frim>ricH, German historian; 
b. at Calw, Wiirtemberg, 5 March, 1803; d. at Karls- 
bad, 6 July, 1861. Obedient to the wishes of his 
parents, but against his own inclinations, he devoted 
himself to the study of theology; was a student at the 
“Little Evangelical Seminary’’ of Tiibingen from 
1817-21, and from 1821-25 continued his studies at 
the higher seminary of the same place. He com- 
pleted his education by a series of scientific travels 
through Switzerland and Italy, after which he re- 
turned to his Alma Mater. In 1829, he was appointed 
vicar in the city of Stuttgart. Having by this time 
lost all belief in revealed religion, he became con- 
vinced that to continue his pastoral duties would in- 
volve him in serious conflicts; he therefore resigned 
his vicarage. At the recommendation of Victor von 
Bonstetten, a friend of his father, he was appointed 
third librarian of the public library of Stuttgart (1830) 
with the title of professor. During his numerous 
hours of leisure he applied himself with vigour and 
enthusiasm to the study of literature and history. As 
the fruit of these labours he published in the following 
year (1831) his work on “ Philo und die judisch-alex- 
andrinische Theosophie”’ (2 vols., Stuttgart, 1831). 
This work was preparatory to his larger work entitled 
“Kritische Geschichte des Urchristenthums”’ (Stutt- 
gart, 1838, in 5 vols.). In it Gfrérer, probably im- 
pelled by David F. Strauss’s “ Leben Jesu’’, sought to 
conceive historically the life and teaching of Christ, 
and, although writing as a rationalist throughout, he 
strongly disclaims being “an adherent of the modern 
champion of negative truths”’ (i. e. of Strauss). In 
the first part, with the sub-title “Das Jahr des Heils’’, 
he investigates the time in which Christ lived; in the 
second, entitled “Heilige Sage’’, he treats of the au- 
thenticity and literary character of the first three 
Gospels, and in the third, “Das Heiligthum und die 
Wahrheit’’, he discusses the Gospel of St. John. The 
work, therefore, is a detailed investigation of the char- 
acter and significance of the New Testament from an 
historical point of view, and is based on a wealth of 
materials. At the same time he studied the history of 
the Thirty Years War, and in 1835 (in Stuttgart) pub- 
lished “Gustav Adolf, Kénig der Schweden und seine 
Zeit’’ (4th ed., 1863), in which by emphasizing the 
political réle of the Swedish king he took a position 
diametrically opposed to the views previously held by 
Protestants. 

An equally profound impression, especially in Cath- 
olic circles, was produced by his “ Allgemeine Kirchen- 
geschichte” (4 vols., Stuttgart, 1841-46). Closing with 
the year 1305, it brings into prominence the impor- 
tant part played by the Catholic Church in the devel- 
opment of the German Empire, and justly extols the 
policy of the popes. Shortly afterwards he was ap- 
pointed professor of history at the Catholic University 
of Freiburg (Breisgau)—an appointment which at first 
sight appears surprising, inasmuch as he was a rational- 
ist, the results of whose investigations were not at all 
times in harmony with Christian doctrine. His call, 
however, is quite intelligible in view of the tendencies 
of his recent writings, and of his fair treatment of reli- 
gious questions, which seemed to indicate a gradual 
return to more conservative religious opinions. In 
1848, he was elected to the German Parliament at 
Frankfort as representative of a district of Wiirtem- 
berg; he belonged to the greater German party, and 
was a fanatical opponent of Prussia. It is a notable 
fact that, while in Parliament, he proposed a motion 
for the reunion of Catholics and Protestants, but only 
on condition that the Holy See would promise never to 
permit the Jesuits or Redemptorists to settle on Ger- 
man soil. In 1853 he entered the Catholic Church, 
after all the other members of his family had taken the 
same step. His later publications are: “Geschichte 
der ost- und westfrinkischen Karolinger’’ (Freiburg, 
1848, 2 vols.); “Die Urgeschichte des menschlichen 
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Geschlechts’’? (Schaffhausen, 1855, 2 vols., incom- 
plete), a demonstration that neither critical history 
nor the natural sciences, in treating of the origin and 
earliest history of the human race, can lay claim to 
certainty, when opposed to the earliest traditions of 
mankind and especially to Holy Writ; “Papst Gre- 
gorius VII und sein Zeitalter’’ (Schaffhausen, 1859-61, 
in 7 vols.), a part of his “Church History’’, notable for 
its brilliant scholarship and conscientious research. 
Many volumes of lectures were published posthu- 
mously: “Geschichte des 18. Jahrhunderts”’ (Schaff- 
hausen, 1862-73; Vols. I-IV by Weiss; second part of 
the fourth vol. by Tiedemann, Basle, 1884); “Zur 
Geschichte deutscher Volksrechte im Mittelalter’”’ 
(Schaffhausen, 1865, 2 vols.); ‘‘ Byzantinische Ge- 
schichten ” (Graz, 1872-74, 2 vols.). His “‘ Prophet 
veteres pseudepigraphi latine versi’’ (Stuttgart, 1840), 
with translation, is critically unsatisfactory. Gfrérer 
was a man of unusual ability; he possessed great acu- 
men and great powers of bold and correct combination. 
He was a prolific author, although his literary re- 
searches were sometimes lacking in method. 

ALBERDINGK-TuyM, A. F. Gfrérer en zijne werken (Haarlem, 
1870). It should be noted that the author of this work is 
Gfroérer’s son-in-law. Allgemeine deutsche Biographie, IX, 139— 
144; von Werecn, Badische Biographien, I, 300-304; Rosgen- 
THAL, Convertitenbilder, I, 2, 807 sa4. 

ATRICIUS SCHLAGER. 


Ghardaia, PrerecturE APosToLic oF, in the 
French Sahara, separated in 1901 from the Vicariate 
Apostolic of Sahara and the Soudan. It includes the 
region between the Prefecture Apostolic of Morocco, 
the Dioceses of Algeria and Tunis, the Mission of 
Tripoli, and 20° N. lat. The inhabitants number about 
300,000, all Mussulmans, but of different races, such as 
Arabs and Berbers. In this vast region are nomadic 
Arab tribes, such as the Larba, the Chaambas, and the 
Said Otba; there are sedentary populations in the 
oases, as those of the oases of Wargla (Uargla), Gurara, 
Tuat (Twat), Tedikelt, various tribes of the Tua- 
regs, and lastly the strong and important group of 
Mozabites in the district of Mzab. 

At present the mission comprises three stations, 
Ghardaia, Wargla and Elgolea. Twelve missionaries 
and three lay brothers of the Congregation des Mis- 
sionaires d’ Afrique (White Fathers) are employed at 
the different tasks pertaining to a mission in a Mussul- 
mancountry. Evangelization properly so-called can- 
not be at once begun in such countries. The task of 
the missionaries is wholly one of preparation, requiring 
long and obscure toil of which statistics convey no 
adequate appreciation. It consists in overcoming by 
degrees, through benevolent intercourse, the exercise 
of charity, and instruction, the ancient prejudices 
which the Mussulmans harbour towards Christians, 
prejudices that are rooted deeply in the very religion of 
Mohammed. Only insensibly, therefore, and through 
appreciation of the benefits conferred by the mission- 
aries and through customary respect for the latter as 
men of God, do these peoples become detached from 
Islam, and a new generation grow up in which it is 
possible to make numerous and permanent conversions, 
permanent precisely because more numerous, for occa- 
sional conversions amid Mussulman surroundings are’ 


almost impossible. 

Missiones Catholice (Rome, 1907); Catholic Missions (Lon- 
don, ); Annales de la propagation de la Foi (Lyons, 1901— 
1909). CHARLES GUERIN. 


Ghent, Diocresr or (GANDENSIS or GANDAVENSIS), 
at present comprises the whole territory of East 
Flanders, one of the nine provinces of Belgium. It 
numbers 1,103,930 inhabitants and 362 parishes. The 
see was erected by Paul IV (‘‘Super universi”’, 12 May, 
1559) at the request of Philip II, King of Spain and 
Sovereign of the Low Countries. Till that time Ghent 
had belonged to the Diocese of Tournai. Situated on 
the left bank of the Scheldt (Escaut), the new diocese 
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was bounded on the north by the western arm of that 
river, on the east by the new Dioceses of Antwerp and 
Mechlin, detached from Cambrai, on the south by 
Tournai, and on the west by the new Diocese of 
Bruges (‘‘Ex injuncto”, Pius IV, 1560, and “ Regimini 
universalis Ecclesize”’ especially for Ghent, 7 August, 
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Previous to this Charles V had obtained from 
Paul III the secularization of the monks of the Abbey 
of Saint-Bavon, at Ghent (22 July, 1536), and in 1541 
they transferred their chapter from the ancient abbey 
to the parochial church of St. John the Baptist, which 


1561). 


henceforth bore the name of Saint-Bavon. In 1559 it 
was decided that this chapter should become that of 
the cathedral, and that at the death of Viglius, then 
mitred provost of said chapter, the revenues of the 
abbacy, or provostship, should become the episcopal 
revenues. 

After the concordat between Pius VII and the 
First Consul, Bonaparte (see Concorpat or 1801), 
the pope called upon all the bishops of France to re- 
sign their sees. Prince de Lobkowitz, the Bishop of 
Ghent, had died at Miinster in 1795 and had not been 
replaced. By the Bull “Qui Christi Domini” (29 
November, 1801), Pius VII suppressed all the ancient 
dioceses throughout the French Republic, and erected 
sixty new dioceses, among which he re-established 
that of Ghent, comprising the two departments of 
- Escautand Lys, i.e. the three ancient dioceses of Ghent, 
Bruges, and Ypres, to which was added a portion of 
Mechlin and Dutch Flanders. Gregory XVI detached 
the part appertaining to Holland (25 August, 1832), 
and by the erection of the See of Bruges (27 May, 
1834), determined the present jurisdiction of the Dio- 
cese of Ghent. Ghent has had twenty-four bishops, 
of whom the last is Mgr Antoine Stillemans, conse- 
erated 27 January, 1890. Among-them, Cornelius 
Jansenius and Antoine Triest are deserving of more 
special notice. 

The former, who must not be confounded with 
Jansenius, Bishop of Ypres, the author of the “ Au- 

tinus”, was professor of theology at Louvain 

when Philip II sent him as his representative to 
the Council of Trent. On his return to Flanders, he 
was named by the king first Bishop of Ghent, in 1568, 
and this nomination was confirmed by Pius IV on 6 
July of the same year. Hisnumerous and learned com- 
mentaries on the Holy Scriptures reveal in him an 
exegete of great merit. The seventh bishop, Antoine 
Triest, occupied the see from 1622 to 1657. He wasa 
veritable Mzecenas and the cathedral of Saint-Bavon 
is indebted to him for most of the masterpieces which 
adorn it. His generosity towards the poor found ex- 
pression in important charitable foundations and in 
the zeal which he displayed in the establishment at 
Ghent of the Mont de Piété, an institution founded to 
lend to the poor without interest. Bishop Triest be- 
queathed considerable sums to this work. 

In 1813, during the episcopate of the Prince de 
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Broglie (1807-1821), the seminarians of Ghent offered 
an heroic resistance to the despotism of Napoleon. 
The emperor held the bishop prisoner and twice 
sought to wrest from him his resignation. He under- 
took to name a successor, and sent as Bishop of Ghent 
‘a canon of Dijon, M. de la Brue de Saint-Bauzille, but 
all the clergy, with the exception of thirty out of a 
thousand priests, refused to recognize him. Being 
called upon to submit to the intruder, the seminarians 
opposed an energetic refusal, were compelled to enter 
the imperial regiments, and were taken, some to 
Wesel, the others to Paris. Many subsequently died 
at Wesel as a result of contagious diseases and priva- 
tions of every sort, but all remained faithful to their 
motto: “Rather soldiers than schismatics”. 

During the episcopate of Mgr Delebeeque (1838-64) 
nine American bishops sent two of their colleagues to 
ask priests from the Diocese of Ghent, intending to 
place under their direction and instruction the seminary 
which they proposed to found at Troy, New York. 
Mgr Delebecque acceded to this request, and in the 
month of August, 1864, MM. van den Hende, Gabriels 
(now Bishop of Ogdensburg), Roelants, and Puissant 
embarked for America. The Diocese of Ghent con- 
tinued its collaboration in the seminary at Troy until 
July, 1896. It was also at Ghent and under the aus- 
pices of Mgr Delebecque that the work was founded, 
in 1859, which is now known as le Denier de Saint 
Pierre, i. e. Peter’s Pence. 

Among the clergy of Ghent Jean-Frangois Van de 
Velde (1743-1823) is most deserving of notice. While 
he acquired a well-merited reputation as professor of 
Holy Scripture at the University of Louvain, and his 
published and manuscript works place him in the front 
rank of the theologians of his time, he is chiefly en- 
titled to notice for the important part which he played 
in the religious affairs of his country, first, under Joseph 
II, by hisintrepid opposition to the decrees with regard 
to marriage (1784), and later, under Napoleon, by his 
decisive intervention at the national council, which 
the emperor as- 
sembled at Parisin 
1811, and where, 
as the counsellor 
of Mgr de Broglie, 
he presented a 
“Mémoire sur 
Vincompétence du 
concile national 4 
changer la disci- 
pline del’ Eglise,en 
vertu de laquelle 
le Pape seul donne 
Vinstitution can- 
onique aux évé- 
ques nommés” 
(Memorandum 
concerning the 
incompetency of 
the national coun- 
cil to alter the dis- 
cipline of the 
Church, in virtue 
of which the pope 
alone confers 
canonical institu- 
tion on the nomi- 
nated bishops). 

One who was well entitled to be called “the Vincent 
de Paul of Belgium” also deserves mention. The inex- 
haustible charity of Canon Pierre-Joseph Triest (1760-— 
1836) was extended to all human miseries, and for 
their more efficacious relief he founded in succession 
the Sisters of Charity (1803), the Brothers of Charity 
(1807), the “ Association of Maternal Charity” (1822), 
the Brothers of St. John of God (1825), and the Sisters 
of the Holy Childhood of Jesus (1835). 
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We shall speak only of the first and second of these 
institutions, the development of which was truly ex- 
traordinary. The Sisters of Charity now number 
more than 1300, and their benevolent activity is 
spread throughout Belgium, Holland, England, the 
Congo, India (Punjab), and Ceylon. They are en- 
gaged not only in the instruction of children, but give 
intelligent and devoted care to deaf mutes, the insane 
and __ incurables. 
In Europe more 
than 6000 infirm 
are sheltered in 
theirhouses. The 
Congregation of 
the Brothers of 
Charity, which 
numbers about 
1000 religious, is 
spread through- 
out Belgium and 
has been’ ex- 
tended _ succes- 
sively to Canada, 
the United States, 
England, Ireland, 
and the Nether- 
lands. At pres- 
ent it possesses 44 
establishments 
where more than 
6000 insane, aged, 
and sick persons 
and many other 
unfortunates are 
eared for. The 
Brothers teach and care for more than 11,000 children 
and poor youths, 440 deaf mutes and blind persons, 
450 youthful delinquents and 1000 foundlings. 

Truly remarkable religious monuments of the dio- 
cese are: the cathedral of Saint-Bavonand the churches 
of Saint-Nicholas, Saint-Jacques, and Saint-Michel at 
Ghent, the church of Saint-Martin at Alost, and the 
churches of Notre-Dame and Sainte-Walburge at Ou- 
denarde. From an architectural point of view the 
cathedral of Saint-Bavon at Ghent is one of the most 
beautiful churches in Belgium and is undoubtedly the 
richest in objects of art. Among its numerous works 
of sculpture the tomb of Bishop Triest, by Jéréme 
Duquesnoy, is incontestably the masterpiece, and has 
been rightfully called “the most beautiful work of 
national statuary”. The cathedral of Ghent is de- 
servedly famous for the immortal altar-piece of the 
brothers Hubert and Jan Van Eyck, known as “The 
Adoration of the Lamb”’, which was completed in 1432. 
The cathedral now possesses only the central panel of 
the picture, the most important portion of the work. 
The side panels are at Berlin and at Brussels. 

He uin, Histoire chronologique des évéques de Gand (Ghent, 
1772); Almanach du clergé de Gand (Ghent, 1880-1909); Krr- 
STEN, Journal historique et littéraire (Liege, 1834-35 to 1861-— 
62); CuamssENs, Quelques éclaircissements sur l’établissement 
des évéchés dans les Pays-Bas (Louvain, 1859); Ipmm, La Bel- 
gique chrétienne depuis la conquéte francaise jusqu’it nos jours 
(Brussels, 1883); Dr Smet, Coup d’wil sur l'histoire ecclésias- 
tique dans les premitres années du XIX siécle (Ghent, 1849); 
Van DER Moers, Récit de la persécution endurée par les sémina- 
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G. VAN DEN GHEYN. 
Ghibellines. See GueLPHs AND GHIBELLINES. 


Ghiberti, Lorenzo v1 Cionz, sculptor; b. at Flor- 
ence about 1381; d. there, December, 1455. He 
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ushered in the early Renaissance in his native city of 
Florence as a sculptor in bronze, just as Masaccio led 
the way in the art of painting, and Brunellesco in archi- 
tecture. In a competition for the best design for the 
second bronze door, the one on the north side of the 
baptistery, Ghiberti carried off the prize offered by 
the merchants’ guild of Florence in 1401; among his 
many rivals was Brunellesco. The designs presented 
by Ghiberti and Brunellesco, the subject of which was 
the Sacrifice of Isaac, are preserved in the Museo Na- 
zionale of Florence. The work of Andrea Pisano on 
the south portal served as a model for the north portal. 
The style of the Trecento (Italian Renaissance of the 
fourteenth century) is apparent in the typical heads, 
in the lines, and the somewhat stiff character of the 
action, but there is more freedom in the forms, the ex- 
pression, and the handling of the spaces. The wings 
of the doors are divided by vertical and horizontal 
bands into twenty-eight panels, in each of which the 
relief is enclosed in a modified quatrefoil. The jambs, 
lintels and friezes are decorated with leaves and flow- 
ers. At the angles of the panels are the heads of 
prophets and of sibyls. The twenty upper scenes are 
taken from the life of Christ, the eight lower ones 
represent the four Evangelists and four Fathers of the 
Church. The whole composition is sober, pleasing, 
and harmonious. This portal finished (1403-1424), 
Ghiberti undertook the eastern, main portal, the work 
in this showing greater freedom in the treatment and 
an advance in style. It includes ten scenes from the 
Old Testament, most of which are subdivided into 
several subjects. The reliefs produce a pictorial 
effect by reason of the number of figures, perspective, 
grouping, landscape and architectural background. 
They were completed in 1452. Ghiberti here shows 
himself in the development of sculpture the rival of 
his contemporary Masaccio. In fact he compels the 
less responsive art of sculpture to vie with the 
more vivacious sister art of painting. His “Para- 
dise’’, for instance, includes a number of lesser 
subjects from the creation of Adam to his expulsion 
from Eden; the foremost figures are almost in the 
round, the relief becoming less marked as the figures, 
that at the same time grow smaller, recede from the 
foreground. His effort to follow nature is further- 
more shown by the character expressed in the faces 
and the action; there is withal no loss of grace or 
beauty. Ghiberti is a master of technic; its per- 
fection is everywhere evident, even in details of or- 
nament. Vases containing vines intertwined with 
fruits and supporting the figures of various animals, 
adorn the frames of the doors. Each wing has a sepa- 
rate frame ornamented with statuettes in niches di- 
vided from each other by decorative busts. Of this 
gate Michelangelo declared that it was worthy to be 
the entrance of Paradise. Ghiberti himself, in a de- 
scription of the work found among his papers, pro- 
nounced it his foremost achievement. In one of the 
small medallions of the framework of the houses, 
doubtless with a just pride in his achievement, he has 
preserved his own portrait. 

The same high art characterizes his treatment of 
the reliquary of St. Zenobius in the cathedral of Flor- 
ence. On three sides are scenes descriptive of the 
miracles of the saint, the fourth is adorned with a 
wreath and angels. The reliquary of San Giacinto is 
decorated with hovering angels, but on the front only. 
Among the grave-slabs designed by Ghiberti the bas- 
relief of Leonardo Dati in Santa Maria Novella de- 
serves especial mention. The church of Or San Michele 
possesses many specimens of the new plastic art of 
this era of the Renaissance, among them three stat- 
ues by Ghiberti, the latest and best of the three being 
that of St. Stephen. Apart from their many great 
merits these large statues exhibit one weakness of the 
master, i. e. the treatment of draperies and the pose. 
Originally a goldsmith, and working mostly in relief, 
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he lacked practice in the larger style of sculpture. In 
fact, from Vasari’s time, Ghiberti was often unduly 
admired. He falls occasionally below some of his con- 
temporaries in sharp characterization, in vigorous 
movement and unaffected naturalness. It must, 
however, be admitted that in contrast to the harsh 
realism of Donatello he observed always the dictates 
of grace and beauty, approaching therein Lucca della 
Robbia. His art belongs to a period of transition. 
Clear traces of the earlier Gothic art survive in Ghi- 
berti, e. g. the mannerism of his slender and pleasing 
rather than expressive figures, also a similar treat- 
ment of the background. On the other hand his 
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Ghirlandajo (Domenico pr Tommaso Bigorp), a 
famous Florentine painter; b. 1449; d. 11 Jan., 1494. 
His father, Tommaso di Curradi Bigordi, is spoken of 
as a dealer (sensale) in jewellery. According to Vasari 
he owes his surname Ghirlandajo, i. e. the “ Garland- 
maker’’, to a branch of his trade of which he made a 
speciality, namely, the manufacture of silver or gold 
crowns or diadems, which formed a kind of head-dress 
affected by the young women of Florence. Like Ver- 
rocchio and the Pollaiuoli, Domenico began as a gold- 
smith. There existed once in the Florentine church 
of the Annunziata silver ex-votos and lamps of his 
workmanship, destroyed during the sack of 1530. 
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Lorenzo GHIBERTI 


study of classic art is visible in the draperies and often 
in the heads of his figures. His fidelity to nature, 
moreover, developed in him a strong drift towards 
realism. 

His sense of the beautiful and his originality stamp 
Ghiberti as the precursor of Raphael. He was no 
sean like Donatello, yet his work, especially his 

ronze doors, had a lasting influence on his successors. 
In him native genius was aided by reflection and 
theory. In a certain sense, therefore, a new era in 
art may be said to date from him. In his “Commen- 
taries’’ he critically reviewed the development of art 
from the time of Cimabue to his own day. While 
giving an account of his own works he clearly suggests 
that he consciously strove after a new art. He seems 
to characterize himself in his description of the second 
bronze gate, when he says: “In this work I sought to 
imitate nature as closely as possible, both in propor- 
tions and in perspective as well as in the beauty and 
picturesqueness of the composition and the numbers 
of figures; some of these scenes contain nearly one 
hundred figures, others less, but all were executed 
with the utmost care; the buildings appear as seen by 
the eye of one who gazes on them from a distance.” 

Frey, Vasari’s Vita di Lorenzo Ghiberti with the Commentaries 

Ghiberti (Berlin, 1886); Perkins, Historical Handbook of 
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Traces of his early training in the goldsmith’s art are 
recognizable in the splendour of his ornamental decor- 
ation, the carvings of his pilasters, also in his friezes 
and the garlands with which he adorns his work. Ar- 
tistic ability seems to have run in the family, for Do- 
menico had two brothers, slightly younger than him- 
self, David and Benedetto, his collaborators in nearly 
all his great works. Together with their brother-in- 
law, Mainardi, who had married their sister Alessan- 
dra, the three Ghirlandajos conducted in their day, 
under the name and leadership of Domenico, the 
principal atelier of Florence for the production of works 
of art. Domenico’s master was that singularly dis- 
tinguished collector and antiquary, Alessio Baldovin- 
etti (1427-1499). By more than one characteristic, 
e. g. his straining after realism, his anxiety for a per- 
fect expression of life, his taste for analysis, and his 
technical skill in the use of colours, Alessio was a pre- 
cursor of Leonardo da Vinci. Domenico was much 
less impulsive and more fully master of himself, but he 
se owed Alessio his success in fresco, in which 
many think him the most perfect painter of his age. 

Ghirlandajo’s earliest works, e. g. the frescoes of St. 
Andrea Brozzi, and those in the Vespucci chapel (dis- 
covered in 1898) of the church of Ognissanti at Flor- 
ence, date perhaps from 1472 or 1473, and as yet ex- 
hibit little individuality. His “Descent from the 
Cross’’, executed when the artist was twenty-three 
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years of age, is disfigured by the coarse realism of Cas- 
tagno. His “Virgin Most Pitiful’? (Vergine della 
Misericordia) follows yet the medieval conventional- 
ism, but is remarkable for the beauty of its portraits, 
in which line Ghirlandajo always excelled. Hence- 
forth his artistic genius seems to have taken a definite 
form and to have changed but little in its development. 
There was little time for anything except the regular 
pursuit of his work in the life of this tireless artist. 
His enormous output covers a space of little more than 
fifteen years (1475-1491), and owing to its steady 
progress can scarcely be divided into periods. ,Un- 
troubled by passion or conflict his genius grew and 
expanded like a flower. Though one of the most ac- 
complished artists of the fifteenth century, his life 
exhibits none of the troubles, complex situations, or 
contradictions that meet us in the stormy life of Bot- 
ticelli. The first characteristic work of the young 
master was exe- 
cuted when he was 
twenty-five(1475), 
in the collegiate 
church of San Gi- 
mignano. He drew 
his inspiration 
from the life of 
Santa Fina, a 
maiden of that city 
who died in the 
odour of sanctity, 
12 March, 1254 
(de’ Medici, “ Vita 
di Santa Fina’’, 
Siena, 1781), to 
whose memory a 
chapel had re- 
cently been erected 
(1468) by Giuliano 
and Benedetto da 
Majano. The two 
scenes treated by 
the artist, the 
“Vision”’ of the Saint and her “Burial’’, exhibit all 
the elements of his future great work. The first scene 
is on a large scale, is treated with much taste and in as 
familiar a manner as was permitted to an Italian artist. 
In the “ Burial’’ of the Saint something more personal 
appeals to us. The simple local event, the mere abso- 
lution pronounced over the remains of a modest village 
maiden, is magnified and elevated to a lofty and power- 
ful significance, in the treatment of the assembled mul- 
titude. It is no longer an ordinary burial; the entire 
city, represented by its clergy, magistrates, and citizens, 
assists at the function, while the beautiful towers of 
San Gimignano are shown as decoration of the back- 
ground. In reality what he seeks to put before us is 
an entire society harmoniously grouped; the picture 
is a serene portrayal of national life and a triumph 
of national sentiment. Of a short journey to Rome 
about this time we possess no accurate information; 
the artist returned to Florence to paint the fresco of 
St. Jerome at Ognissanti and his famous fresco of the 
“Last Supper’’ in the refectory of the same convent 
(1480). This very noble composition is the most 
idealistic of the artist’s works, the only one in which 
he deals with abstract concepts and does not depict 
contemporary life. 

The series of his great works began with a second 
journey to Rome. From 27 October, 1481, to 15 
March, 1482, the artist was at work in the Sistine 
Chapel. In these six months he painted six portraits 
of popes and two large frescoes, the “ Resurrection’’ 
(over which, in the sixteenth century, a mediocre 
Flemish work was painted), and the “Call of the 
Apostles’. The latter, with Perugino’s “Giving of 
the Keys to St. Peter’’, is yet the chief masterpiece of 
that period of Sistine decoration. On his way back to 
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Florence, he painted an “ Annunciation’’ (1482) at 
San Gimignano. The remainder of his life seems to 
have been passed at Florence, where three great under- 
takings absorbed his activity. From 1482 to 1484, he 
executed at the Palazzo della Signoria the “Maesta di 
San Zenobio”’ and the noble figures of Roman states- 
men, modelled after those of Taddeo di Bartolo in the 
Palazzo Publico of Siena. Of all the frescoes which 
made this town-hall of Florence the worthy compan- 
ion of the Sistine Chapel, only those of Ghirlandajo 
have been preserved. In 1485, he completed in the 
Sassetti chapel at the Trinita six frescoes illustrative 
of the “ Life of St. Francis’. They were not finished 
when he received the order for his greatest work, the 
fifteen frescoes of the “Life of St. John the Baptist”’ 
and the “ Life of the Virgin’’ which adorn the Torna- 
buoni chapel in Santa Maria Novella. These paint- 
ings, finished in 1490, are rightfully numbered among 
the most celebrated in Florence. They are Ghirlan- 
dajo’s most popular work, and are reckoned among 
the greatest Italian masterpieces. Their merit is not 
owing to the subject. Dramatic emotion is entirely 
absent. Never did an artist, not even Michelangelo in 
his incident from the Pisan war, his tombs of the 
Medicis, permit himself such liberties with his ostensi- 
ble subject; or presume in the face of all tradition and 
probability to substitute arbitrarily a subject chosen 
in conformity with his own tastes and preferences. 
Only rarely, and in uninteresting traits, does Ghirlan- 
dajo force himself to serious conformity with the con- 
ventional treatment of his subject. e 

As a rule Ghirlandajo avoids representing move- 
ment. His calm and clear imagination, well-ordered 
and harmonious, is better adapted to depicting neu- 
tral gestures and attitudes nearly always borrowed 
from daily life. In most of his scenes and those the 
most beautiful, e. g. the “ Nativity of the Virgin”’ or 
the “Visitation’’, the historical motif and the actual 
event are of no moment. The gospel theme is re- 
duced to a minimum, and becomes a mere pretext for 
a great and magnificently conceived “tableau de 
mceurs’’, or representation of contemporary life. The 
beautiful everywhere diffused, reality in its highest 
forms, the artistic setting of things, daily life with its 
infinite variety of subjects, constitute the inexhausti- 
ble charm of these marvellous scenes, in which one 
must not seek depth, emotion, or poetry. No one 
ever conceived the life about him under such graceful 
and noble forms as Ghirlandajo. Devoid of imagina- 
tion, and compelled therefore to substitute for the 
great drama of the past the multitudinous spectacle of 
the present, he nevertheless attained, under the cir- 
cumstances, the highest flights of fancy. Instead of 
the always hypothetical reconstruction of an imagi- 
nary scene, we have the thousand-fold more valuable 
representation of the very world in which the artist 
lived, and at one of the periods in which life seems to 
have been most agreeable. The Florentine republic, 
at its most dazzling height, lives again for us in these 
incomparable frescoes. Still earlier, in his “Call of 
the Apostles’’ (Sistine Chapel), the artist had intro- 
duced in a group of fifty figures foreign to the subject 
portraits or the principal Horentines then in Rome. 
In his “ Visitation’’ we behold Florentine ladies of the 
middle class out walking. In “Zachary driven from 
the Temple’’ we admire the portrait of the charming 
Lorenzo Tornabuoni, prince of the Florentine youth 
and husband of the beautiful Giovanna degli Albizzi, 
also those of the artist himself and of his brothers. 
But it is in the “ Apparition of the Angel to Zachary” 
that this realism finda its fullest expression. This 
interview, which must have taken place in the retire- 
ment of the sanctuary, is presented by the artist be- 
fore thirty members of the Tornabuoni family, mag- 
nificently staged on the steps of the Temple. It is in 
fact a solemn glorification of the great line of Floren- 
tine bankers who built this admirable chapel. In the 
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aforesaid “ Life of St. Francis’’ may be recognized the 
banker Sassetti, Lorenzo de’ Medici, Agnolé Acciajuoli, 
Paolo Strozzi; in the Sistine Chapel fresco the scholar 
Argyropoulos, ete. 

Behind these living persons it is Florence itself 
which forms the background of the scene, that admira- 
ble city of the end of the fifteenth century in which 
Botticelli, Leonardo, Angelo Poliziano, and the young 
Michelangelo were then living. In the “Life of St. 
Francis’’ are depicted the square of the Trinit&é with 
the old bridge of Taddeo Gaddi, the facades of the 
Spini and Gianfigliazzi palaces, the Signoria, with the 

arzocco and the Loggia of Orcagna. In the “ Visita- 
tion’’ the view of Florence is that seen from the ter- 
race of San Miniato (background of the picture of the 
“Virgin of the Donor’’ by H. Van Eyck at the Louvre) 
with the dome of Brunelleschi, the campanile of Giot- 
to, and the tower of the Signoria. Profusely scattered 
through these pictures are Renaissance ornaments, 

decorated pilasters, the “pretti’’ friezes like those of 
the famous tribune of Donatello— Nativity of the 
Virgin’’,—terra-cottas of della Robbia, antique bas- 
reliefs—“ Apparition of the Angel to Zachary’’,—quite 
a museum of the artistic fancies of Florence. In the 
“Preaching of St. John the Baptist’’, the figure of the 
saint is borrowed from Donatello, while in the audi- 
ence the naked child seated among the hearers in the 
foreground is the reproduction of a celebrated antique, 
“the Child with the Goose’’. But he is most admir- 
able in his power of creating new “antiques’’, i. e. of 
grasping at once their counterparts in actual life. 
talian art possesses nothing more beautiful, more 
Attic, than certain of his “canéphores”’ or young girls 
of the people, e. g. who form the retinue in the “ Mar- 
riage of the Virgin’’, or the exquisite figure filling a 
bronze water-basin in the “Nativity’’. In fact all 
this ideal summary of Florentine life breathes the 
pride and joy expressed, in the “Zachary and the 
Angel’’, by the inscription: “The year 1490, when the 
city beautiful among the beautiful, illustrious for her 
wealth, victories, arts and monuments, was sweetly 
enjoying abundance, health and peace.” 

Ghirlandajo executed several altar-pieces, e. g. the 
charming “Madonna Ingesnati’’ (Uffizi), the “ Adora- 
tion of the Shepherds”’ (1485, Accademia), the “ Ad- 
oration of the Magi’’ (1488, Hospital of the Innocents) 
and the “ Visitation’’ of the Louvre (1491). His por- 
traits, however, are the most thoroughly characteris- 
tie of his genius. The most exquisite of these, that of 
Giovanna degli Albizzi (1488, Paris, former Kann col- 
lection) has no equal in Florentine portraiture of the 
fifteenth century, and is far superior to Botticelli’s 
famous “ Bella Simonetta’’; indeed, it can scarcely be 
compared with any other than that of Pollaiuolo at 
Chantilly. Finally, the “Old Man and the Child”’ at 
the Louvre is a work of incomparable ingenuity, dis- 
playing a cordiality perhaps unique in Italian art. 
The picture is one of those which most forcibly recall 
Flemish good nature; its tenderness and grace of senti- 
ment compel us to overlook the ugliness of the model. 
About 1480 Ghirlandajo married Costanza di Bartol- 
ommeo Nucci (d.1485). By her he had two sons, Bar- 
tolommeo, b. 1481, who entered the Camaldolese Order; 
and Ridolfo, b. 5 Feb., 1483, who was, like his father, a 
painter. In 1488 the artist took as his second wife 
Antonia di ser Paolo di Simone Paoli. He died, 
almost suddenly, of a malignant fever, at the age of 
forty-five years. His serenity and his joy in life 
are typical of the Florentine genius prior to the 
mystical crisis and the deep emotions of that Counter- 
Renaissance, which was to let loose the wrath of Sa- 
vonarola, and interfered so profoundly with the artistic 
vocation of a Botticelli and a Fra Bartolommeo. 
Ghirlandajo was a joyous soul, amiable, productive, 
somewhat impersonal, and had the rare good fortune 
to represent perfectly the Florentine spirit in its 
golden prime. Like Carpaccio at Venice he is perhaps 
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the most national of the Italian masters; He was the 
instructor of Michelangelo. . 

Vasari, ed. Mizanest, III (Florence, 1879); Mornuut, Le 
opere dei maestri italiani nelle gallerie di Monaco, Dresda e Ber- 
lino (Bologna, 1886); Berenson, The Florentine Painters of the 
Renaissance, 2nd_ed. (London, 1904); Srerymann, Die Sizx- 
tinische Kapelle, I (Munich, 1902); Ipem, Ghirlandajo (Biele- 
feld, 1897); Loun1, Alessio Baldovinettt (Florence, 1907); Hav- 
VETTE, Ghirlandajo (Paris, 1908). 


Louis GILLET. 


Ghislain, Saint, confessor and anchorite in Bel- 
gium; b. in the first half of the seventh century; d. at 
Saint-Ghislain (Ursidongus), 9 October, c. 680. He 
was probably of German origin. Ghislain lived in 
the province of Hainault (Belgium) in the time of 
St. Amand (d. 679) and Saints Waudru, Aldegonde, 
and Madelberte. With two unknown disciples he 
made a clearing in the vicinity of Castrilocus (now 
Mons, in Hainault), taking up later his abode at a 
place called Ursidongus, where he built an oratory or 
chapel dedicated to Saints Peter and Paul. Aubert, 
Bishop of Cambrai, summoned him to the episcopal 
presence in order to sound the intentions of this almost 
unknown hermit, but he afterwards accorded him 
efficient protection. During his visit to Cambrai 
Ghislain spent some time in the villa of Roisin and 
received as a gift the estates of Cellesand Hornu. He 
soon entered into relations with St. Waudru, who 
was induced by him to build a monastery at Castrilo- 
cus, his former place of refuge. It is probable that 
Ghislain influenced the religious vocation of St. Alde- 
gonde, Abbess of Maubeuge, also of St. Madelberte and 
St. Aldetrude, of whom the first was the sister and 
the last two the daughters of St. Waudru. One day 
Aldegonde, in her monastery of Maubeuge, had a vis- 
ion in which, according to her biographer, the death of 
St. Amand, Bishop of Tongres, was revealed to her. 
Ghislain visited the saint in her villa of Mairieu, near 
Maubeuge, and explained to her that the vision was an 
announcement of her own approaching death. The 
intercourse between Ghislain and Aldegonde brought 
about a perfect understanding between Maubeuge and 
the monastery founded at Ursidongus under Ghis- 
lain’s direction. St. Waudru rewarded her coun- 
sellor with a portion of the villa of Frameries and of 
the oratory of St-Quentin, comprised within the 
boundaries of the villa of Quaregnon. Ghislain died 
at Ursidongus, and the monastery which he had 
founded took his name. The relics of the saint were 
first disinterred c. 929. They were transferred to 
Grandlieu, near Quaregnon, about the end of the tenth 
century or the beginning of the eleventh, and in 1025 
Gerard I, Bishop of Cambrai, removed them to Cateau- 
Cambrésis. They were visited several times in the 
course of the Middle Ages by the Bishops of Cambrai. 
In 1647 they were removed to St-Ghislain, of which 
place our saint is patron. His feast is celebrated 9 
October, and his intercession is sought to ward off 
convulsions from children. In iconography he is fre- 
quently represented with a bear or bear’s cub beside 
him. This is an allusion to the popular legend which 
relates that a bear, pursued in the chase by King Dag- 
obert, sought refuge with Ghislain and later showed 
him the place where he should establish a monastery. 
Moreover, the site of the saint’s cella was called Ursi- 
dongus, “bear’s den”’. 

Acta Sanctorum Belgii, IV, 375-384; Analecta Bollandiana, 
V, 212-239; Ponceret, De Vita S. Gislent a Rainero Monacho 
conscripia in Analecta Bollandiana, VI, 209-255; Analecta 
Bollandiana, VI, 257-289; Acta Sanctorum, Oct., IV, 1035- 
1037; GuesquibRe, De Sancto Gisleno confessore commentarius 
previus in Acta Sanctorum Belgii, IV, 337-375; VAN DER 
Essen, Etude critique et littéraire sur les Vite des saints Mérovin- 
giens de V'ancienne Belgique, 249-259 (Louvain, 1907); see also 
Canter, Caractéristiques des saints dans l'art populatre, II (Paris, 


1867), 593. 
L. Van DER Essen. 


Ghost Dance, the principal ceremonial rite of a 
peculiar Indian religion which originated about 1887 
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with Wovoka, alias Jack Wilson, an Indian of the 
Piute tribe in Nevada. He claimed to have obtained 
his revelation in a vision in which he had been taken 
into the spirit world and talked with God, Who had 
promised a speedy return of the old Indian life through 
the reincarnation of all the dead Indians, the buffalo 
and other game, upon a new earth, which was already 
advancing from the west and would push before it the 
alien whites to their own proper country beyond the 
ocean, while the Indian believers would be taken up, 
as by wings, upon the new surface and there reunited 
with their old-time friends. By performance of the 
prescribed dance and songs the consummation would 
be hastened, while in the frequent hypnotic trances 
brought about by the efforts of the priests the more 
sensitive subjects were enabled to anticipate the event 
in visions. 

The belief spread among nearly all the tribes east- 
ward of the Missouri, and produced much excitement 
for several years, until several dates for the great 
change had passed without realization of the prophecy, 
when the ferment gradually subsided. In Dakota it 
led indirectly to an outbreak among the Sioux in the 
winter of 1890-1, notable events of which were the 
killing of Sitting Bull and the massacre of Wounded 
Knee. In the Taree men and women together held 
hands, facing towards the centre, and danced slowly 
in a circle, singing the ghost songs, without instrumen- 
tal accompaniment, whale the priests within the circle 
brought the more sensitive subjects into the trance 
condition by means of hypnotizing performances. 
An essential doctrine of the new religion was the 
brotherhood of man, and in consequence of this all 
acts and ceremonies of a warlike nature were pro- 
hibited. 

Moonpry, The Ghost Dance Religion in 14th Rept. Bur. Am. 
Ethn., IL (Washington, 1896). 

James Mooney.. 


Giannone, Pierro, Italian historian, b. 7 May, 
1676, at Ischitella in the province of Capinata, Naples; 
d. at Turin, 27 March, 1748. He received his first 
instruction in the house of his uncle, Gaetano Argento, 
a lawyer, and after having received the degree of Doc- 
tor of Law at Naples he began to practise his profession, 
following the example of his father. He devoted all 
his leisure time to the study of history. After prepar- 
atory work extending over a period of twenty years, 
he published under the title “ Dell’ istoria civile del 
regno di Napoli’’ (1723, 4 vols.), a work which caused 
a great sensation, especially on account of its bitter 
anti-ecclesiastical bias, which led to its repeated trans- 
lation into English andGerman. In it Giannone com- 
bined a narrative of political matters, founded on his- 
torical sources, with an interesting description of the 
juridical and moral condition of the country; but as 
he ascribes all existing evils to the malignant influence 
of the Church, especially the Roman Curia, we may 
justly assume it a compilation of biased attacks and 
misstatements. It was immediately put on the Index 
and its author excommunicated and forced to leave 
Naples. He went to Vienna where he was pensioned 
by Emperor Charles VI. He was readmitted to the 
Church soon after by the Archbishop of Naples who 
was in Vienna at the time. Having forfeited his pen- 
sion in 1744 Giannone went to Venice, but the Govern- 
ment, suspecting him on account of his political opin- 
ions, surrounded him with spies. He tried to gain the 
Government’s goodwill by publishing a pamphlet en- 
titled: “Lettera intorno al dominio del mare Adria- 
tico’’, eulogizing Venice’s conquest of the Adriatic; he 
was unsuccessful and was forcibly expelled in the 
following year. After wandering to and fro for a 
while he accepted the hospitality of an old book- 
dealer in Geneva. There he composed his intensely 
anti-clerical essay: “Il triregno ossia del regno del 
cielo, della terra e del papa’’ (Geneva, 1735, new ed. 
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Rome, 1895, 3 vols.). Enticed to a village in Savoy, 
he was arrested, imprisoned in the fortress of Ceva, 
and transported thence to Turin, where he died. It is 
reported that before his death he was reconciled 
with the Church. Giannone’s posthumous works are: 
“Opere postume’’ (Lausanne, 1760; enlarged, Venice, 
1768; new ed., 2 vols., Capolago, 1841). The first vol- 
ume contains: “ Apologia dell’ istoria civile del regno 
di Napoli; the second: “ Indice generale dell’ opera dei 
tre regni’’. His collected works appeared in Milan 
(5 vols., 1858). Later, Mancini published his pos- 
thumous works in two volumes (Turin, 1859), entitled 
“QOpere inedite’’, containing the “ Discorsi storici e 
politici sopra gli annali di Tito Livio’’; “La chiesa 
sotto il pontificato di Gregorio il Grande’. The auto- 
biography of Giannone was published by Pierantoni 
(Rome, 1890). 
Nouvelle Biographie Générale (Paris, 1858), XX, 421-424. 
PaTricius SCHLAGER. 


Gibail and Batrun, a Maronite residential see. 
Gibail is merely the modern name of Byblos (q. v.) a 
titular see of Phoenicia. The diocese, administered by 
the Maronite patriarch through auxiliary bishops, 
comprises the civil districts of Ehden, Beharra, Gi- 
bail and Batrun. It numbers 70,000 faithful, 470 
priests, 277 churches and chapels, 14 convents of Bala- 
dites containing 177 religious, 2 of Aleppines containing 
30 religious, and 2 of Isaites with 9 religious. There 
are also two religious houses in which there are 58 
sisters. The patriarch resides at Bkerkey, where the 
patriarchal seminary of Saint-Jean-Maron is also 
situated, in which there are 30 students. Another 
seminary containing 32 students has been opened at 
Rumié. The question of dividing the diocese in such 
a manner that Gibail should form one diocese, and 
Batrun another, has been much discussed in recent 
years. Gibail is a town of about 1000 inhabitants, 
nearly all of whom are Christians, 650 being Maron- 
ites. There are 13 churches; three of them dating from 
the Crusades are very beautiful. The Catholic Mel- 
chite title of Gibail is united to that of Beirut; since 
1902 the schismatic Melchite Diocese of Gibail is 
distinct from Beirut, and has jurisdiction over the 
mountainous region of Lebanon. 

Missiones Catholice (Rome, 1907), 818. 

S. VaILHe. 


Gibault, Pimrre, missionary, b. at Montreal, Can- 
ada, 1737; d. at New Madrid, about 1804; son of 
Pierre Gibault and Marie Saint-Jean. He was edu- 
cated at the seminary of Quebec, and ordained a priest 
19 March, 1768. Shortly afterwards he was sent by 
Bishop Briand as missionary, with the title of Vicar- 
General, to Illinois. In July he arrived at Michili- 
mackinac, where he spent a week attending to the 
religious wants of the Catholics, some of whom had 
not seen a priest for many years. By September he 
had fixed his residence at Kaskaskia. Later he re- 
sided successively at St. Genevieve, Vincennes, and 
Cahokia. In February, 1770, he visited Vincennes, 
where he found religion in a deplorable state. During 
his sojourn of two months at this place he converted a 
Presbyterian family, and revived religious practices 
among the Catholics. In this year also, he blessed the 
little wooden chapel that had been erected at Pain- 
court, the present site of St. Louis. In spite of many 
difficulties and in the face of grave dangers incident to 
long journeys, he succeeded in vastly improving reli- 
gious conditions in the scattered missions of the sur- 
rounding country. His journeys led him to such dis- 
tant porte as Peoria, Ouiatenon, St. vores and 
Michilimackinac. In 1775 he wrote to the Bishop of 
Quebec: “This is the fourth voyage I have taken, the 
shortest of which was five hundred leagues.’’ For a 
long time he was the only priest in Illinois and Indi- 
ana. When George Rogers Clark captured Kaskas- 
kia, in 1778, it was largely owing to F'ather Gibault’s 
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influence that the inhabitants submitted without pro- 
test, and took the oath of allegiance to the Common- 
wealth of Virginia. Through his influence also the 
people of Cahokia took the same step. Asa volunteer 
agent of Clark he then proceeded to Vincennes, and 


won the people of that post to the American cause. In‘ 


consequence of these proceedings many of the Indian 
tribes now acknowledged the authority of the States. 
But the activity of “the patriot priest’’ did not cease 
here, for, a year later, when Clark marched upon Vin- 
cennes, which meanwhile had been taken by the Eng- 
lish, there were among his forces two companies of the 
Catholic citizens of Illinois. Concerning the last years 
of Father Gibault’s life, little is definitely known. In 
1791 he left Illinois, then a part of the Diocese of Balti- 
more, and retired to the Spanish territory beyond the 
Mississippi. 

Eneuisu, The Conquest of the Northwest (Indianapolis, 1896), 
I; Suwa, The Life and Times of Archbishop Carroll (New York, 
1888); AverRpiIne, The Diocese of Vincennes (Indianapolis, 
1883); Law, The Colonial History of Vincennes (Vincennes, 
1858); Illinois Historical Collection, 1, 171; Pryron, Records of 
the American Catholic Historical Society), XII, 452; Catholic 
Historical Researches, I1, 55, 117; V, 52; VI, 136 


Joun J. O’BrRIEN. 
Gibbons, James. See BALTIMORE, ARCHDIOCESE OF. 


Gibbons, Joun, Jesuit theologian and controver- 
sialist; b. 1544, at or near Wells, Somersetshire; d. 
16 Aug. or 3 Dec., 1589, during a visit to the monas- 
tery of Himmelbrode, near Trier. He entered Lin- 
coln College, Oxford, in 1561, but left the university 
without a degree. After studying philosophy and 
theology for seven years in the German College, Rome, 
he obtained the doctorate in both, 1576. Gregory 
XIII gave him a canonry in the Cathedral Church of 
Bonn, in Germany, but he resigned this on entering 
the Society of Jesus at Trier, in 1578. In the college 
of this latter place he filled successively the offices of 
confessor, professor of theology, professor of Sacred 
Scripture, prefect of studies, and rector. Though 
remarkable for his zeal, charity, and admirable admin- 
istrative ability, he became more eminent on account 
of his controversial talents, which he displayed in fre- 
quent contests with the Lutherans of Germany. 
When Dr. Allen suggested Father Gibbons as a fit can- 
didate for the English mission, the latter wrote both 
to the General of the Society and to Dr. Allen, that he 
hoped he should give no disedification by saying that 
he had not the spiritual strength necessary for such an 
enterprise, but that he would lend it all the assistance 
in his power. 

Among his literary works must be mentioned: 
“Concertatio Ecclesie Catholice in Anglia, adversus 
Calvino-Papistas et Puritanos” (Trier, 1583). The 
work was republished on a larger scale in 1588 and 
1594, by Dr. John Bridgewater, who numbered among 
his assistants Cardinal Allen and Dr. Humphrey Ely. 
Dr. Bridgewater also edited (see, however, Dict. Nat. 
Biog., s. v.) a posthumous work of Gibbons entitled 
“Confutatio virulente disputationis theologice in 
qua Georgius Sohn, Professor Academie Heidelber- 
gensis, conatus est docere Pontificem Romanum esse 
Antichristum a prophetis et apostolis preedictum” 
(Trier, 1589). The Calvinist aspersions on the Ro- 
man pontiff are disposed of without much difficulty. 


Cooper in Dict. Nat. Biog., s. v.; Hurrer, Nomenclator, I, 
56 (Innsbruck, 1892); SommEervocEt, Biblioth?que de la Com- 
pagnie de Jésus, III; SourHweE tt, Bibl. Script. Soc. Jesu, 453. 


A. J. Maas. 


Gibbons, Ricuarp, brother of Father John Gib- 
bons, b. at Winchester, 1550 or 1549; d. at Douai, 23 
June, 1632. After making his early studies in Eng- 
land, and completing a two years’ course in philoso- 

hy at Louvain and in the German College at Rome, 
hi entered the Society of Jesus, on 1 Sept., 1572, and 
continued his studies for three years. After his ordi- 
nation, he taught mathematics for thirteen years, 
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philosophy for ten, scholastic theology for three and 
for some time also Hebrew and Scripture, dividing his 
time between Italy, Spain, Portugal, France, and 
Belgium. For a while he occupied the offices of pre- 
fect of studies at Louvain, and of preacher in the 
Jesuit College at St-Omer. His later years were 
spent at Douai, in printing ancient manuscripts, and 
in translating, editing, and annotating various learned 
works. The following deserve to be noticed: “His- 
toria admiranda de Jesu Christi stigmatibus ab Al- 
phonso Paleato Archiepisc. II. Bononiensi explicata. 
Accessit tomus II ... Historie admirande .. . 
complectens M. Vigerii 8. R. E. Cardinalis de prae- 
cipuis Incarnati Verbi mysteriis decachordum Chris- 
tianum’”’ (Douai, 1616). “R. P. Francisci Ribere 
. .. in librum Duodecim Prophetarum commen- 
tarii . . .”’ (Douai, 1612). “ Historia Anglicana Ee- 
clesiastica a primis gentis suscepte fidei incunabulis 
ad nostra fere tempora deducta . . . auctore Nicolao 
Harpsfeldio’’ (Douai, 1622). “Ludovici de Ponte 
Meditationum de Vita et Passione Christi, Libri II, ex 
Hispanico in Latinum versi’’ (Cologne, 1612). “A 
Spiritual Doctrine, conteining a Rule to Live Wel, 
with divers Praiers’’ (Louvain, 1599). “Meditations 
uppon the Mysteries of our Holy Faith, with the Prac- 
tise of Mental Praier . . .’’ (Douai?, 1610). “The 
First Part of the Meditations of the Passion and Resur- 
rection of Christ our Saviour”’ (1614?). “Translation 
of Bellarmine’s Christian Doctrine’’. 


Gititow, Bibl. Dict. Eng. Cath., s. v.; Cooprmr in Dict. Nat. 
Biog., 8. v.; SOMMERVOGEL, Bibl. de la Compagnie de Jésus, III; 
Hurter, Nomenclator. 

A. J. Maas. 


Gibert, JEAN-Piprre, canonist; b. at Aix, Provence, 
in 1660; d. at Paris in 1736. He became a cleric at 
an early age, receiving the tonsure only; he studied at 
Aix, and became doctor of theology and canon law. 
He taught ecclesiastical law in the seminaries of Tou- 
lon and Aix, and settled in Paris in 1703, where he 
lived and worked in retirement. 

His principal works are: “Doctrina canonum in 
corpore juris inclusorum, circa consensum parentum 
requisitum ad matrimonium filiorum minorum”’ 
(Paris, 1709); “Institutions ecclésiastiques et bénéfi- 
ciales suivant les principes du droit commun et les 
usages de France”’ (Paris, 1720 and 1736); “Usages 
de1’Eglise gallicane concernant les censures et l’irrégu- 
larité considérées en général et en particulier’”’ (Paris, 
1724 and 1750); “Tradition ou Histoire de |’Eglise 
sur le sacrement de mariage’’ (Paris, 1725); “Consul- 
tations canoniques sur les sacrements’’ (Paris, 1721— 
1725, and 1750); “Corpus juris canonici per regulas 
naturali ordine digestas, usuque temperatas, ex eodem 
jure et conciliis, patribus atque aliunde desumptas”’ 
(Geneva, 1736; Lyons, 1737), a masterly work on 
canon law in which the writer deviates from the order 
of the Corpus Juris. Gibert was a moderate Gallican. 


Moré&rt, Grand Dictionnaire tn i (Paris, 1759), quotes a 
letter from the Oratorian Bougerel (Paris, 1737), which gives a 
synopsis of Gibert’s life; Nicéron, Mémoires pour servir a Vhis- 
toire des hommes illustres de la _république des lettres (Paris, 
1727—), XI, 264; Scuutts, Geschichte der Quellen und Literatur 
des canonischen Rechts (Stuttgart, 1880), II, 637. 

A. BoupInHoN. 


Giberti, Gian Marreo, Cardinal, and Bishop of 
Verona, the natural son of Francesco Giberti, a Geno- 
ese naval captain, b. at Palermo in 1495; d. at Verona, 
30 Dec., 1543. In 1513 he was admitted to the house- 
hold of Cardinal Giulio de’ Medici, and advanced so. 
rapidly in Latin and Greek that he soon became an 
eminent member of the “ Accademia Romana”. Later- 
he was appointed the cardinal’s secretary, and Leo X, 
with whom he had political dealings, valued his opin-. 
ions and advice very highly. In 1521 he was chief 
intermediary with the envoy of Charles V. He used 
his great influence over the pope to protect and help 
struggling men of letters. The choicest intellects met 
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at his house. He led a severely religious life, and was 
a member of the Sodalitiwm Divini Amoris of St. 
Cajetan and Cardinal Caraffa. After his ordination to 
the priesthood, and the death of Leo X, he was sent by 
Cardinal Giulio, his patron, on a mission to Charles V, 
and returned to Rome with the new pope, Adrian VI. 
Clement VII immediately after his election made him 
Datario (1523), and in 1524, at the request of the Doge 
of Venice, he was appointed Bishop of Verona. pene 
obliged, against his will, to remain in Rome, he ha 
himself represented at Verona by a very zealous vicar- 
general. Giberti was chosen a member of the Reform 
Committee decreed by the Fifth Lateran Council, but 
political events soon put an end to these labours. At 
Pavia (1525) he tried to make peace between Francis I 
and Charles V. It was at his prompting that Clement 
VII espoused the cause of France; the League of Co- 
gnac (22 May, 1526) was also hiswork. After the sack 
of Rome (1527) he was made to feel the vengeance of 
the Imperialists; being one of the hostages, he was 
put in prison and barely escaped death. He succeeded 
in making his escape, and went to Verona (1528) in- 
tending to devote himself entirely to the ruling of his 
diocese. He was done with politics, all the more be- 
cause the pope had gone over to the imperial cause. 
However, he appeared from time to time in the Curia. 
Paul III recalled him to Rome for the work of the 
Reform Committee; among other missions he was 
sent to Trent to make preparations for the council. 
His wise and unwearying efforts to reform his diocese, 
whose clergy were in a deplorable state, were crowned 
with unhoped-for success. In that see Tridentine re- 
forms were put in force long before the council assem- 
bled. St. Charles Borromeo, before taking charge of 
his see at Milan, wished to study Giberti’s system at 
Verona, and chose as his vicar-general a priest from 
Verona trained in Giberti’s school. His first aim was to 
improve the standard of ecclesiastical knowledge. In 
his own palace he set up a printing-press which turned 
out many splendid editions of the Greek Fathers, in 
whose writings he was very learned. He reformed the 
choir-school of Verona which had long been famous; 
for the instruction of the young he had printed the 
catechism known as “Dialogus”, the work of Tullio 
Crispoldi (Rome, 1539). At Verona, moreover, he 
gathered around him a group of learned men to assist 
him in his efforts at reform. His complete works were 
edited by the famous scholars Pietro and Girolamo 
Ballerini (“Constitutiones Gibertine”, “Costituzioni 
per le Monache’’, ‘Monitiones generales”, “ Edicta 
Selecta”, ‘ Lettere Scelte”’, etc., Verona, 1733, 1740), 
together with an appendix containing the story of his 
life, a “ Dissertatio de restitutaé ante concilium Triden- 
tinum per Jo. Matth. Giberti ecclesiastica disciplina”’, 
and two panegyrics, one in Latin by Fumani, the other 
in Italian by Castiglione. 

Dirrricu in Hist. Jahrbuch der Gérresgesellschaft (1886), VII, 
1-50; IpveM in Kirchenlexikon, V, 58 ; also the excellent 
account by Pastor, Gesch. der Paipste, IV (2), 609 sqq. 

U. Brntent. 


Gibney, MarrHnw. See Prrts, Diocese or. 


Gibraltar, Vicartare Apostotic or.—Gibraltar is 
a rugged promontory in the province of Andalusia, 
Spain, about 6 miles in circumference. Its almost 
perpendicular walls rise to a height of 1396 feet. The 
town is on the west side; on the north a narrow isthmus 
(neutral ground) connects the fortress with the main- 
land of Spain. The great rock itself is the ancient 
Mount Calpe, which with Abyla (Ceuta) constituted 
the famous Pillars of Hercules. In antiquity Gibral- 
tar belonged in turn to the Phcenicians, Carthaginians, 
Romans, and Visigoths. Scipio took it from the Car- 
thaginians, and it remained Roman territory until 
A. D. 412, when the Goths became masters of Spain. 
Being Arians, they built two churches of their faith in 
the vicinity of Calpe; one at San Rocco, the other, a 
chapel, on the rock itself. In 710 the Visigothic king- 
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dom in Spain, after an existence of 300 years, was torn 
with internal strife. Amid this dissension the Moors 
crossed from Africa, for the second time (711), under 
their leader Tarik-Ibn-Zeyad, who sent a detachment 
of soldiers to Mount Calpe, and had a castle built 
there, the ruins of which yet excite admiration. The 
mountain was thenceforth known as Gibel-Tarik, the 
mountain of Tarik, or Gibraltar. Thus began the 
Moorish conquest of Spain. Gibraltar was besieged, 
in 1309, and retaken from the Moors by Alonzo de 
Guzman. By 1462 it had sustained eight sieges, with 
varying fortune. The last of these was under Alonzo 
de Arcos, who captured it from the Moors in 1462, the 
surrender on this occasion taking place on 20 August, 
the feast of St. Bernard, in consequence of which he 
became the patron of Gibraltar. The Infante Don 
Alonzo gave the city and territory of Gibraltar to the 
Duke of Medina-Sidonia in absolute and perpetual 
possession for himself and his successors. Ferdinand 
and Isabella confirmed this gift, conferring on the 
Duke of Medina-Sidonia the title of Marquis of Gib- 
raltar; at a later period, however, during the same 
reign, the place was annexed by the Crown. 

During the War of the Spanish Succession, which 
began in 1701, Gibraltar was besieged (1704) by a 
squadron commanded by Sir George Rooke and a land 
force of 1800 English and Dutch under Prince George 
of Hesse-Darmstadt; after three days the city was 
captured (24 July). The fortress had 100 cannon and 
ammunition, but a garrison of only 150 men; the in- 
habitants were reduced to 6000. After a bombard- 
ment of six hours the garrison surrendered. ; 

Before a year had passed Spain endeavoured, with 
the help of France, to recapture Gibraltar. In this, 
the twelfth siege of Gibraltar, the attacking party had 
a great preponderance of numbers, but the fortress 
successfully resisted all their efforts to capture it. By 
a special decree of February, 1706, Queen Anne de- 
clared Gibraltar a free port. In 1713, by the Treaty 
of Utrecht, it became definitively a British possession, 
though many attempts were made by the Spaniards to 
regain it. The last siege, the fourteenth in its history, 
began 14 July, 1779, and continued for 3 years, 7 
months, and 12 days. In April, 1782, the French and 
Spaniards again bombarded Gibraltar by land and sea, 
but without success. A peace was finally concluded 
by which Spain received the island of Minorea in place 
of Gibraltar. When the city was occupied by the 
English in 1704, the Spaniards carried away whatever 
they could and settled in the neighbouring district of 
San Rocco. Scarcely a dozen persons remained in 
Gibraltar. It was subsequently populated by people 
of every nation, especially by Genoese and Maltese, as 
is evident from the various family names. Spanish is 
generally spoken by the people, though English is the 
tongue of public administration. 

The population (1908) numbers about 25,000, of 
whom 16,000 to 18,000 are Catholics; and the rest 
Jews, Protestants, ete. The garrison varies in number 
from 3,000 to 5,000 men. Gibraltar is ruled by special 
laws; has a military governor, an admiral, and a co- 
lonial secretary. The Anglican Bishop of Gibraltar 
does not reside there. Until 1806 Gibraltar belonged 
to the See of Cadiz. In that year it was made a 
vicariate Apostolic (since 1840 the vicar is always a 
titular bishop). The Catholic clergy number 11 secu- 
lar priests and 5 religious. There are 8 churches and 
chapels; 3 religious houses for men and 4 for women, 
with a total of 28 and 61 members respectively. 
There is but one parish, though three of the churches 
have each a resident priest. Catholic elementary edu- 
cation is provided for by 6 boys’ schools (1136) under 
the Christian Brothers and the Brothers of St. John of 
God, and 8 girls’ schools (1126). There is also an 
institute for the higher education of boys (141) and 
two similar ones for girls (174). There are many 
other private institutions and schools, the most im- 
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portant of which is the Rook Academy under the 
direction of M. Sitman. The poor are cared for in 3 
asylums, and there are 2 orphan asylums (65); for the 
aged, also, there is a house of the Little Sisters of the 
Poor. Guido Remigio Barbieri, a former Benedic- 
tine, born in 1836, was consecrated Bishop of Theo- 
dosiopolis and Vicar Apostolic of Gibraltar in 1901. 
Missiones Catholice (Rome, 1907), 73-74; Statesman’s Year- 
a) (London, 1909); ZHnglish Catholic Directory (London, 
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Gideon. See GEepEon. 


Giffard, Bonaventurn, b. at Wolverhampton, 
England, 1642; d. at Hammersmith, Middlesex, 12 
March, 1734; second son of Andrew Giffard, of Chil- 
lington, Staffordshire. His father, who married 
Catherine, daughter of Sir Walter Leveson, was slain 
in a skirmish near his own home, during the Civil 
War. Owing to the religious persecutions, Bona- 
venture was sent, with his younger brother Andrew, 
to Douai to be educated. From Douai, in October, 
1667, he went to Paris to pursue his theological studies, 
and was ordained for the secular mission. Some 
years later, he received the degree of Doctor of Divin- 
ity at the Sorbonne. Having attracted the attention 
of King James II by his piety and learning, he was 
appointed preacher to the court. Religion had been 
in sore straits in England for the previous fifty years. 
Dr. Smith had been appointed vicar Apostolic of the 
whole country in 1625, but such was the persecution 
that he was forced to withdraw to France in 1631, 
where he remained till his death (1655). For nearly 
thirty years more his place in England remained un- 
filled; finally, in 1685, Dr. Leyburn was appointed to 
succeed him. Pope Innocent XI now entered into 
negotiations with James II; and, as a result, four 
vicariates were formed, Dr. Giffard being put in charge 
of the Midlands. He was consecrated bishop, at 
Whitehall, by the nuncio, on 22 April, 1688. In re- 
ligious matters James IT displayed too little prudence, 
and by his high-handed actions gave great offence to 
the Protestants. Not only did he compel the authori- 
ties of Magdalen College, Oxford, to accept Bishop 
Parker as their president; but, on Parker’s death (1688), 
he had twelve Catholic fellows appointed, and made 
Dr. Giffard president, despite the fact that the college 
electors had selected a Protestant, John Hough. The 
king’s nominee took up his residence there on 15 June, 
1688. A storm of opposition arose, and he was ejected 
about five months later. The Revolution followed, 
and the bishop was seized and imprisoned at New- 
gate, where he remained nearly two years. He was 
released on bail, in 1690, and for more than twenty- 
four years led a perilous life, being frequently com- 

Ted. to hide from the pursuivants. When Dr. Ley- 

urn died, in 1703, Bishop Giffard was charged to 
look after his district, and from 1708 till 1713 he had 
to govern the Western vicariate as well. In this he 
was aided by his brother Andrew, his vicar-general, 
till the latter died, 14 Sept., 1714. Henry Howard 
was nominated as coadjutor to Dr. Giffard in 1720; 
but, as he died before his consecration, Benjamin 
Petre was appointed. The old bishop passed away 
fourteen years later, in 1734, at the age of ninety-two. 
He was buried beside his brother Andrew, in the 
churchyard of St. Pancras. A few of his sermons 
have been preserved, and many of his interesting 
letters were printed in the “Catholic Miscellany’’, in 
1826 and 1827. 

_Liyaarp, History of England, X (Dublin, 1849); Brapy, 
Episcopal Succession; Gittow, Bibl. Dict. Eng. Cath., s. v. 
. A. MacERLEAN. 


Giffard, Goprrey, Bishop of Worcester, b. about 
1235; d. 26 Jan., 1301. He was the son of Hugh 
Giffard of Boyton in Wiltshire, and Sybil, the 
daughter and coheiress of Walter de Cormeilles. His 
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elder brother Walter became Archbishop of York 
(d. 1279). During the earlier part of his life his 
success was bound up with that of his brother. 
When in May, 1264, Walter was elected Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, Godfrey became canon and subse- 


quently archdeacon of Wells; he also held many 


other benefices, although only in minor orders, and, as 
his enemies alleged, not learned. When in August, 
1265, Walter became chancellor, Godfrey in 1266 was 
appointed Chancellor of the Exchequer, with leave to 
appoint a substitute to act during his absence; and 
when in October, 1266, Walter was translated to York, 
Godfrey succeeded him as Chancellor of England, and 
received further benefices from the new Archbishop of 
York, becoming archdeacon of York and rector of 
Adlingfleet in 1267. When Bishop Nicholas of Ely 
was translated from the See of Worcester to that of 
Winchester, Godfrey was elected by the monks; he 
received the temporalities of his see in June, 1268. 
One of his first acts as bishop-elect was to obtain li- 
cence to continue the work, begun by Walter Cante- 
lupe, of building and fortifying Hartlebury Castle, 
which has ever since been the principal palace of the 
bishops of Worcester. His consecration took place at 
Canterbury, 23 Sept., 1268, and his enthronement 25 
December. During his chancellorship a parliament 
was held at Marlbridge (52. H. 3) where many useful 
laws were passed for restraining the abuse of dis- 
tresses, regulating the incidence of tenure, and im- 
proving civil and criminal procedure; the knowledge 
of general jurisprudence they display is remarkable, 
and if he did not frame them himself, he deserves 
credit for having had the wit to employ the superior 
men who did. Hecontinued in office as chancellor 
until 28 Oct., 1269, when he handed over the seal to 
the king. 

As bishop Giffard devoted himself to the care of his 
diocese which he ruled for nearly thirty-four years. 
In the course of those years two affairs caused him 
considerable trouble: the disputes with the monks of 
Worcester cathedral, and that with Malvern Priory. 
The Worcester feud lasted down to the bishop’s death, 
and reached such a height that when, in 1300, Arch- 
bishop Winchelsey visited the priory, the monks pre- 
sented a formal accusation against the bishop contain- 
ing thirty-six articles of varying importance to which 
Giffard’s satisfactory answers are still extant. The 
quarrel appears to date from 1288 when the monks 
considered that the rights of the church of Worcester 
had been infringed by the bishop’s refusal to allow 
their precentor to summon those who were to be or- 
dained at an ordination at Westbury. The feeling 
aroused was intensified by the bishop’s attempt, in 
1288, to annex the churches in his gift to the prebends 
in the church of Westbury. This was eventually de- 
cided in the bishop’s favour in the Arches Court in 1297. 
Relations were, moreover, strained because of the un- 
willingness of the priory to admit the bishop’s visita- 
tions. The difficulty with the priory at Great Mal- 
vern was even more complicated. ‘The cause was a 
claim made by the priory to be independent of the 
bishops of Worcester, and dependent upon the Abbot 
of Westminster. The relations between the two 
houses had been settled in 1217. Giffard’s predeces- 
sors had had continual trouble with the same priory. 
The present struggle with Richard of Ware, Abbot of 
Westminster lasted from 1279 until 1283 and was not 
really ended then. The climax was reached in Sep- 
tember, 1282, when Giffard, as visitor, at the request 
of some of the monks, deposed the unworthy prior, 
William of Ledbury. A violent conflict followed, full 
of incidents, appeals, and counter-appeals and finally 
the king had to intervene to bring about a compro- 
mise. 

Besides building the castle at Hartlebury, and re- 
building the church there, Giffard built magnificent 
mansions at Wick and Alvechurch. Moreover he 
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ornamented the eastern part of the cathedral with the 
small columns of marble having joints of gilded brass, 
which form one of the most graceful characteristics of 
the present choir and eer chapel. Even after re- 
tiring from the chancellorship he is still found exer- 
cising judicial functions, as when, in 1272, with Roger 
Mortimer he enquired into the injuries done by the 
townspeople of Oxford to the scholars; and, in 1278, 
he was at the head of the justices itinerant for the 
counties of Hereford, Hertford, and Kent. He was 
buried on 4 Feb. in his cathedral church (Ann. Monast., 
IV, 551). : 

Tuomas, Antiquitates prioratus majoris Malvernie in agro 
Wicciensi, cum chartis originalibus easdem illustrantibus, ex 
registris Sedis Episcopalis Wigornisensis (London, 1725); IpEM, 
A Survey of the Cathedral Church of Worcester, with an Account 
of the Bishops thereof (London, 1736), 135-145; Annales Monas- 
tict, ed. Luarp in R. S. (London, 1869), IV; Registrum Epis- 
tolarum J. Peckham, ed. Martin in R. fey (London, '1884), IT; 
Tour in Dict. Nat. Biog., s. v.; SMITH AND OnNsLow, Diocesan 
Histories: Worcester (London, 1883). 

Epwarp Myers. 


Giffard, Wit.1aM, second Norman Bishop of Win- 
chester from 1100 to 1129. Little is known of his his- 
tory anterior to his episcopate, except that he was suc- 
cessively canon and dean of Rouen, and ably filled the 
office of chancellor to William the Conqueror (d. 1087), 
William Rufus (d. 1100), and Henry I. Since the 
death of Bishop Walkelin in 1098, no appointment had 
been made to the See of Winchester during the remain- 
ing two years of the reign of Rufus, and the revenues 
were appropriated by the king. The very first act of 
Henry I (Stubbs, “Const. Hist.”, Oxford, 1891-5, I, 
329), after his election as king at Winchester, in Aug., 
1100, was to give a token of his goodwill to the Church 
by filling the See of Winchester, and he caused William 
Giffard, who was still only a deacon, to be duly elected 
bishop. Henry may have wished to provide himself 
with a strong supporter in the episcopal body, but, 
from the first, William would appear to have realized 
that the points at issue between the king and the 
Church had become part of the great European quarrel 
of investitures, and declined to accept the pastoral 
staff from the king’s hands. At the moment, the sup- 
port of churchmen was necessary to assure Henry’s 
position; he was too prudent to force the acceptance 
of the sacred symbol, and Giffard was immediately 
invested with the temporalities of the see. It only 
remained to arrange for his consecration. Meanwhile 
St. Anselm had returned from exile, and, strengthened 
by the decision of the council held at the Vatican in 
1099, declined to become the homo of a layman. 

An uneasy time followed, and embassies were sent 
to Rome. As bishop-elect, Giffard assisted at the 
council held at Westminster, 20 Sept., 1102. In spite 
of his agreement with Anselm, Henry invested the 
Bishops-Elect of Salisbury and Hereford, and requested 
Anselm to consecrate them. Anselm was willing 
to consecrate Giffard, but in spite of the king’s re- 
peated insistence declined to consecrate the others. 
Gerard of York having undertaken to do so, one of the 
bishops-elect returned his crosier; the consecration 
ceremony of the remaining two had already begun 
when Giffard, conscience-stricken, declined to take fur- 
ther partinit. The king failed to intimidate him and 
he was sent into exile, and his goods confiscated. He 
had a constant friend and adviser in St. Anselm, and 
when the latter set out for Rome in April, 1103, Giffard 
went with him. Anselm’s long stay at Lyons began 
about Christmas, 1103. Inthe meantime Giffard had 
been allowed to come back to England, for in 1105 he 
signed, together with the bishops, the petition begging 
Anselm to return. Eventually a compromise was 
effected, Anselm returned 1 Aug., 1107; the realities 
of feudal homage were retained, but the special form 
of the gift of ring and crosier was given up by the king. 
Giffard, who had been ordained priest quietly the day 
before, was consecrated by Anselm on 11 Aug., 1107. 
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He regained Henry’s confidence and acted for him in - 
several matters of ecclesiastical interest. As Bishop 
of Winchester one of his first duties was to act as chief 
commissioner in the completion of the Domesday 
Record of Winchester, that royal city having been 
omitted from the Domesday of the Conqueror. In 
1110 he negotiated with the king and the community 
the removal of the so-called “New Minster” (or St. 
Grimbald’s Abbey) founded by King Alfred, which 
stood in very inconvenient proximity to the cathedral 
on the north side, to a new site outside the city, under 
the name of Hyde Abbey. 

Eventually this led to serious difficulties with the 
monks of the cathedral community, in consequence of 
the bishop’s having alienated certain revenues which 
they conceived to belong to them. The difficulty cul- 
minated in 1122 in a strange symbolical pageant by 
the monks, and the interference of the king. Peace 
was made, and the bishop grew more and more attached 
to the community, spending most of his time among 
them, taking his meals with them, wearing the cowl, 
and eventually dying in their infirmary. The Canons 
Regular of St. Augustine were welcomed to England 
by him and a home was found for them at St. Mary 
Overy’s (now St. Saviour’s) in Southwark; near their 
stately church he built the town-house of the Bishops 
of Winchester. To him also belongs the honour of 
having given a first home in England to the monks of 
the Cistercian Order, by establishing, in Nov., 1128, 
the abbey of Waverley, near Farnham, in Surrey, a 
filiation of L’Auméne in the Diocese of Chartres. He 
died on 25 Jan., 1129, and was buried in the nave of his 
cathedral church near his predecessor Walkelin. - 


VENABLES in Dict. Nat. Biog. indicates the chief original 
sources; MILNER, Winchester (Husenbeth’s ed., Winchester, 
s. d.), I, 153-6; II, 130, 243; Rutn, Life and Times of St. 
Anselm (London, 1883), II, 229, 259; SrepHens, A History of 
the English Church (London, 1904), II, vii; SrepHENS AND 
Carns, The Bishops of Winchester (Winchester, 1907), pt. II, 5-9. 
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Gifford, Wixu1am, Archbishop of Reims; b. in 
Hampshire, 1554; d. at Reims, 11 April, 1629. He 
was the son of John Gifford, Esquire, of Weston-under- 
Edge, Gloucestershire, and Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
George Throckmorton, Knight, of Coughton, Warwick- 
shire (Wood, “ Athen. Oxon.’’, below). He was sent 
to Oxford in 1569, where he was entrusted to the care 
of John Bridgewater, President of Lincoln College, 
who wasa Catholic at heart. Gifford remained at Ox- 
ford for about four years, part of which time he spent in 
the celebrated boarding school kept by the Catholic 
physician Etheridge, whither he had been removed on 
the compulsory retirement of Bridgewater for refusal 
to conform. After this period, Gifford, accompanied 
by his tutor, proceeded to Louvain (1573), resumed 
there his studies, and took the degree of M.A. (Athen. 
Oxon.). After having also obtained his baccalaureate 
in theology on the completion of a four years’ course 
in that science under Bellarmine, Gifford was forced 
to quit Louvain owing to the disturbances in the Low 
Countries. Proceeding thence, he pursued his eccle- 
siastical studies at Paris, at Reims, which he visited 
(1577) at the invitation of Dr. Allen, and at the English 
College at Rome, of which he was admitted a member 
on 15 Sept., 1579 [Foley, “Records of the English 
Province’, ete., VI (London, 1880), 139; but compare 
statement there given as to age with date of birth 
above]. Having been ordained priest in March, 1582 
(Foley, “ Records’’, loc. cit.), he was recalled to Reims 
by Allen as professor of theology at the English College ~ 
(“Douay Diaries”, infra: Diartum Primum, 11; Dia- 
rium Secundum, 189—note statement as to age). The 
degree of Doctor of Divinity was conferred on him in 
December of 1584 at Pont-A-Mousson in Lorraine, 
after which, returning to Reims, Gifford taught the- 
ology at intervals for nearly twelve years. 

On Allen’s elevation to the cardinalate, Gifford 
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accompanied him to Rome in the capacity of chaplain, 
and it is said that during this visit he resided for a 
time in the household of St. Charles Borromeo. About 
this time (1597) Gifford was preferred to the deanery 
of Lille, which office Clement VIII conferred on him 
at the instance, it is alleged, of the Archbishop of 
Milan. This dignity he retained for about ten years, 
and, after his withdrawal from Lille (c. 1606), he was 
made “rector magnificus” of Reims University. In 
1608, Gifford, who had always held the Benedictines 
in high esteem and befriended them in many ways, 
took the habit of that order and subsequently became 
rior at Dieulouard (Dieulewart). In 1611, Father 
Gabriel of St. Mary, as Gifford was known in religion, 
went into Brittany and laid the foundation of a small 
community of his order at St. Malo. He was favour- 
ably received by the bishop, and a chair of divinity 
was assigned to him (Petre, op. cit. infra). He was 
one of the nine definitors chosen in 1617 to arrange the 
terms of union among the Benedictine congregations 
in England, of which province he was elected first 
president in May of the same year. In 1618, Gifford 
was consecrated coadjutor to Cardinal Louis de Lor- 
raine, Archbishop of Reims, with the title of Epis- 
us Archidalie (Bishop of Archidal). On the death 
of Guise, he succeeded to the archbishopric, becoming 
also, by virtue of his office, Duke of Reims and First 
Peer of France. : 

Before his death, which occurred in 1629, he had 
acquired a high reputation as a preacher. His writ- 
ings include: “Oratio Funebris in exequiis ven- 
erabilis viri domini Maxemiliani Manare prepositi 
ecclesie D. Petri oppidi Insulensis’’ (Douai, 1598); 
“Orationes diverse’? (Douai); ‘Calvino-Turcismus”’ , 
ete. (Antwerp, 1597 and 1603). The latter work, be- 
gun by Dr. Reynolds, Gifford completed and edited. 

e translated from the French of Fronto-Duceus, S. J., 
“The Inventory of Errors, Contradictions, and false 
Citations of Philip Mornay, Lord of Plessis and Mor- 
nay”. He also wrote, at the request of the Duke of 
Guise, a treatise in favour of the League. The “Ser- 
mones Adventuales” (Reims, 1625) were a Latin ren- 
dering by Gifford of discourses originally delivered in 
French. He assisted Dr. Anthony Champney in his 
“Treatise on the Protestant Ordinations” (Douai, 
1616); other of Gifford’s MSS. were destroyed in the 
burning of the monastery at Dieulouard in 1717. 


Woop, Athene Oxoniensis, ed. Buss, II (London, 1815), col. 
453 eqa., essays an orderly narration of the events in Gifford’s 
life; Cooper in Dict. Nat. Biog., s. v.; Records of the English 
Catholics, I—Douay Diaries (London, 1878), passim; G1LLow, 
Bibl. Dict. Eng. Cath., s. v. Giffard; Perre, Notices of the Eng. 
Colleges and Convents on the Continent, etc. (Norwich, 1849), 28, 
30 sqq.; Martor, Histoire de Rheims, IV (1846), 450, 535 sqq,; 
Snow, Benedictine Chronology, 37; DurnittmvuL, Bibliographie 
Douaisienne (Douai, 1842), 46-47 (no. 119); Lewis Owen, 


Running Register (1626), 91: Prrs, De Anglia Scriptoribus, 809; 
Garpiner, History of England, I, 140; Wetpon, Chron. Notes, 
105, 159. For a more intimate insight into certain phases of 


Gifford’s character, see BurteR in The Month, CIII (1904); 
Pouten, ibid. (1904); Knox, Letters of Card. Allen (1882); 
private documents and letters, some of which are published in 
the aan Documentorum Ineditorum (Douay Diaries), xxii 
326), Ixi (395), ete.; and Dopp, Church Hist. of England, ed. 
TERNEY (London, 1839), II. 
P. J. MacAutey. 


Gift, SUPERNATURAL, may be defined as something 
conferred on nature that is above all the powers (vires) 
of created nature. When God created man, He was 
not content with bestowing upon him the essential 
endowments required by man’s nature. He raised 
him to a higher state, adding certain gifts to which his 
nature had no claim. They comprise qualities and 

rfections, forces and energies, dignities and rights, 
Beecnation to final objects, of which the essential con- 
stitution of man is not the principle; which are not 
required for the attainment of the final perfection of 
the natural order of man; and which can only be com- 
municated by the free operation of God’s goodness and 
power. Some of these are absolutely supernatural, 
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i.e. beyond the reach of all created nature (even of the 
angels), and elevate the creature to a dignity and per- 
fection natural to God alone; others are only relatively 
supernatural (preternatural), i.e. above human nature 
only, and elevate human nature to that state of higher 
perfection which is natural to the angels. The original 
state of man comprised both of these, and when he fell 
he lost both. Christ has restored to us the absolutely 
supernatural gifts, but the preternatural gifts He has 
not restored. 

The absolutely supernatural gifts, which alone are 
the supernatural properly so called, are summed up in 
the Divine adoption of man to be the son and heir of 
God. This expression, and the explanations given of 
it by the sacred writers, make it evident that the son- 
ship is something far more than a relation founded 
upon the absence of sin; it is of a thoroughly intimate 
character, raising the creature from its naturally hum- 
ble estate, and making it the object of a peculiar be- 
nevolence and complaisance on God’s part, admitting 
it to filial love, and enabling it to become God’s heir, 
i.e. a partaker of God’s own beatitude. ‘God sent his 
Son ... that he might redeem them who were under 
the law: that we might receive the adoption of sons 
(rhv viobeciavy), And because you are sons, God hath 
sent the Spirit of his Son into your hearts, crying: 
Abba, Father. Therefore now he is (Gr. text: thou 
art) not a servant, but a son. And if a son, an heir 
also through God” (Gal., iv, 4-7) “Who hath blessed 
us with [all] spiritual blessings in heavenly places, in 
Christ . . . Who hath predestinated us unto the 
adoption of children (vioGeclav) through Jesus Christ 
unto himself” (Eph., i, 3-5). ‘Behold what manner 
of charity the Father hath bestowed upon us, that we 
should be called, and should be the sons of God” 
(I John, iii, 1). Further, this exalted estate is de- 
scribed as a communication or partnership with the 
only-begotten Son of God, a participation in the privi- 
leges which are peculiar to Him in opposition to mere 
creatures. “That they all may be one, as thou, 
Father, in me, and I in thee; that they also may be 
one in us. . . . And the glory which thou hast given 
me, I have given to them; that they may be one, as we 
also are one: I in them, and thou in me; that they may 
be made perfect in one” (John, xvii, 21-23). It is also 
styled fellowship (kowwvia) “with the Father, and 
with his Son” (I John, i, 3); and “the communication 
(4 kowwvla) of the Holy Ghost” (II Cor., xiii, 13). 
Divine adoption is a new birth of the soul (John, i, 12, 
13; ii, 5; I John, iii, 9; v, 1; I Pet., i, 3; and i, 23; 
James, i, 18; Titus, ili, 5; Eph., ii, 5). This regenera- 
tion implies the foundation of a higher state of being 
and life, resulting from a special Divine influence, and 
admitting us to the dignity of sons of God. “For 
whom he foreknew, he also predestinated to be made 
conformable to the image of his Son; that he might be 
the firstborn amongst many brethren” (Rom., viii, 
29). Cf. also II Cor., iii, 18; Gal., iii, 26, 27; iv, 19; 
Rom., xiii, 14. As a consequence of this Divine adop- 
tion and new birth we are made “partakers of the 
divine nature” (@elas xowwvol picews, II Pet., i, 4). 
The whole context of this passage and the passages 
already quoted show that this expression is to be taken 
as literally as possible; not, indeed, as a generation 
from the substance of God, but as a communication of 
Divine life by the power of God, and a most intimate 
indwelling of His substance in the creature. Hence, 
too, the inheritance is not confined to natural goods. 
It embraces the possession and fruition of the good 
which is the natural inheritance of the Son of God, viz., 
the beatific vision. ‘ We are now the sons of God; and 
it hath not yet appeared what we shall be. We know, 
that, when he shall appear, we shall be like to him: 
because we shall see him as he is” (I John, iii, 2). 
“We see now through a glass in a dark manner; but 
then [in the beatific vision] face to face” (I Cor., xiii, 
12). The Fathers have not hesitated to call this super- 
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natural union of the creature with God the deification 
of the creature. This is a favourite expression of St. 
Trenseus (“ Adv. Heer.’’, III, xvii, xix; IV, xx, etc.), 
and is frequently used by St. Athanasius (see Newman, 
“St. Athanasius”, II, 88). See also St. Augustine 
(2? Serm. exci, “In Nat. Dom.’”), quoted by St. 
Thomas (III, Q. i, a. 3). 

In order to live worthy of our Divine dignity and to 
attain our Divine end, we stand in need of supernat- 
ural aid. This supernatural aid to a supernatural end 
is called grace (q.v.). For our present purpose it will 
be sufficient to note that grace is either habitual (i.e. 
sanctifying, making us pleasing to God) or actual (i.e. 
enabling us to produce works deserving of salvation). 
There are other aids sometimes bestowed less for our 
own benefit than for the benefit of others. These are 
called gratie gratis date (charismata, q.v.). They do 
not directly and immediately help to the attainment 
of our end, but assist as it were from without. The 
theological virtues and the moral virtues are graces 
properly so called. So, too, are the gifts of the Holy 
Ghost (see Hoty GHost). 

It may be well here to say a few words on the preter- 
natural (relatively supernatural) gifts bestowed on our 
first parents, which are sometimes confused with the 
supernatural gifts properly so called. In the begin- 
ning God exempted man from the inherent weakness 
of his nature, i.e. the infirmities of the flesh and the 
consequent infirmities of the spirit. He made man 
immortal, impassible, free from concupiscence and 
ignorance, sinless, and lord of the earth. These privi- 
leges are beyond man’s nature, but not beyond that of 
some higher creature (e. g. the angels); hence they are 
preternatural (preter naturam). The Fathers look 
upon them as a glorification of nature, applying the 
words of Ps. vii, 5-9. In point of fact these gifts were 
not conferred apart from the supernatural gifts; a 
preternatural state is, however, conceivable, and the 
separability of the two sets of gifts is clear from our 
now possessing the supernatural without the preter- 
natural gifts. “Although distinct and separable, yet 
integrity and grace, when bestowed together, unite 
into one harmonious and organic whole. The Fathers 
look upon this union in the original state of man as an 
anticipation of his state of final beatitude in the vision 
of God, so that grace bears to integrity the same rela- 
tion which the future glory of the soul bears to the 
future glory of the body. Integrity and grace, when 
combined, elevate man to the most perfect likeness 
with God attainable in this life; they dispose and pre- 
ae for the still more complete likeness of eternal 

ife. 

Ripaupa, De Ente Supernaturali, lib. I, disp. i (Paris, 1871); 
Scuraver, De Triplict Ordine (Vienna, 1864); Patminrti, De 
Gratié (Gulpen, 1885); WitHELM AND ScANNELL, Manual of 
Catholic Theology, I, 428 sqq. (3rd ed., London, 1906); Scurmn- 
BEN, Handbuch der Katholischen Dogmatik, II, 240 sqq.; Uua- 
THORNE, The Endowments of Man (3rd ed., London, 1888); and 
pie Faroese works mentioned in the articles referred to in the 

T. B. ScaNNELL. 


Gift of Constantine. See Donation or Con- 


STANTINE. 
Gift of Tongues. See Toncauss, Grrr or. 
Gifts of the Holy Ghost. See Hoty Guost. 


Gilbert, Nicotas-JoserH-LAuRENT, poet, b. at 
Fontenoy-le-Chéteau, 1751; d. at Paris, 12 November, 
1780. His parents were poor farmers. He pursued his 
studies at the Collége de l’Are at Déle, where the pro- 
fessor of literature boasted of having made poets of all 
his pupils except Gilbert. Upon leaving college in 
1769, he settled at Nancy and tried to open a public 
course in literature. In 1772 he competed unsuccess- 
fully for a prize at the French Academy. In 1774 he 
went to Paris, where Fréron won for him the favour 
of the archbishop. Young and unknown, he had the 
courage to oppose the triumphant and all-powerful 
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chiefs of the philosophical party. Although there is a 
little juvenile audacity in the fury of his attacks, the 
sincerity of his religious convictions cannot be 
doubted. He died of brain fever caused by a fall from 
his horse. His enemies reported that he died insane; 
his partisans claimed that he died in misery at the 
hospital. Neither report is true. After the accident 
which caused his death, he was taken to the Hétel- 
Dieu, but was soon removed to his own house, where 
he died. The story of his poverty is untrue, for at the 
time of his death he was drawing three pensions, which 
constituted for that time a rather large income. Gil- 
bert’s works consist of a Persian novel, “Les familles 
de Darius et d’Eridame’’ (Paris, 1770), a satire in 
prose, “Le carnaval des auteurs’”’ (Paris, 1773), a few 
odes, and satires. Three pieces, one ode and two 
satires, have given him a lasting reputation: the “Ode 
imitée de plusieurs psaumes’’ (1788), usually known 
under the title of “ Adieux 4 la vie’’, struck the first 
personal and melancholy notes which were the char- 
acteristic of the Romantic school; in the satires “Le 
dix-huitiéme siécle’’ (1775) and “Mon apologie’’ 
(1778) there is a force, movement, and eloquence 
which one does not find elsewhere in the poetry of that 
time. He vigorously opposes the manners of the time 
and castigates the philosophers and the Academy. 
His words are those of a man who writes with free- 
dom, emotion, and sincerity, though his style is not 
always equal to the thought. 

Petit pe JULLEVILLE, Histoire de la langue et de la littérature 
francaises (Paris, 1898), VI; GipeL, Histoire de la littérature 
francaise (Paris, 1898), III. “ 

Lovis*N. DELAMARRE. 


Gilbert, Str Joun Tuomas, Irish archivist and 
historian, b. in Dublin, 23 January, 1829; d. there, 23 
May, 1898. He was the son of John Gilbert, an Eng- 
lish Protestant, Portuguese consul, at Dublin, and 
Marianne, an Irish Catholic, daughter of Henry Cos- 
tello. From her the future historian inherited his 
ardent patriotism, which was surpassed only by a dee 
spirit of religion which characterized him throug! 
life. His early days were spent at Branackstown, 
Meath. He was educated at Dublin, and at Prior 
Park, near Bath, England. He received no univer- 
sity training, as his mother preferred to sacrifice that 
rather than allow his faith to be imperilled in the 
Protestant University of Dublin. In 1846 his family 
moved to Blackrock, a suburb of the Irish metropolis, 
where he resided till his death, fifty-two years later. 

From his boyhood, he manifested a decided taste for 
history and archeology. When only nineteen, he 
was elected to the Council of the Celtic Society, and 
thus became associated with some of the famous 
writers and orators of the age, Butt, Duffy, Ferguson, 
Mitchell, O’Hagan, and Smith O’Brien. In 1851 ap- 
peared his essay, “Historical Literature of Ireland’’. 
Four years later he became a Member of the Royal 
Trish Academy, and secretary of the Irish Archeolog- 
ical Society, among whose members were O’Curry, 
O’Donovan, Graves, Todd, and Wilde. In 1854-9 he 
published his “History of the City of Dublin’’ in 3 
vols., a work of remarkable erudition, which placed 
him among the greatest historians of the country. In 
1863 his “History and Treatment of the Public 
Records of Ireland’’ caused considerable sensation by 
demonstrating to the government the futility of en- 
trusting the publication of Irish State documents to 
men unskilled in the language and history of the na- 
tion. From this time till his death his pen was never 
idle, and he filled the most important posts in all the 
historical and antiquarian societies. He was librarian 
of the Royal Irish Academy for thirty-four years. In 
1891 he married the brilliant Irish novelist, Rosa 
Mulholland. He received the honorary degree of 
LL.D. from the Royal University in 1892, and five 
years later was knighted for his services to archeology 
and history. In addition to the works already men- 
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tioned, his most important writings are the “ History 
of the Viceroys of Ireland’’ (1865), “Calendar of the 
Ancient Records of Dublin’? (7 vols., 1889-98); 
“History of the Irish Confederation and the War in 
Treland, 1641-9” (7 vols., 1882-91); “Jacobite Narra- 
tive of the War in Ireland, 1688-91” (1892). Celtic 
scholars are indebted to him for the Pe. 
reproductions of the celebrated ancient Irish MSS., for 
the establishment of the Todd lectureship in Celtic, 
and also for editions of “Leabhar na h-Uidhre’’ and 
“TLeabhar Breac.”’ 

Lire by Rosa MuLHOLLAND GILBERT (London, 1905); 
Fakiner in Dic. Nat. Biog. 

A. A. MacEriran. 


Gilbert de la Porrée (GitpeRtTuS PoRRETANUS), 
Bishop of Poitiers, philosopher, theologian and gen- 
eral scholar; b. at Poitiers in 1076; d. in 1154; studied 
under Hilary in Poitiers, under Bernard of Chartres at 
the famous school there, and finally under Anselm at 
Laon, where he probably first met Peter Abelard. Re- 
turning later to Chartres, he taught philosophy and 
the arts there for about fifteen years, receiving a can- 
Co} and holding at intervals the office of chancellor 
of the school. He was present at the Council of Sens 
(1141), at which Abelard was censured. The follow- 
ing year we find him teaching in Paris, with John of 
Salisbury among his pupils; but only for a brief space, 
for in 1142 he became Bishop of Chartres. His high 
character for learning and ecclesiastical zeal seems to 
have won for him the universal respect and veneration 
of his contemporaries. But his teaching regarding the 
Blessed Trinity involved him in trouble for a time. 
Two of his own archdeacons, alarmed at its novelty, 
reported it to Eugene III, and induced St. Bernard to 
oppose Gilbert’s doctrines in the pope’s presence at the 
Councils of Paris (1147) and Reims (1148). The dis- 
pute ended amicably without any very definite issue. 
Gilbert died universally regretted in the year 1154. 

He lived and taught during the critical epoch when 
the great scholastic synthesis, both in philosophy and 
in theology, was just beginning to take shape. The 
principles, methods, and doctrines of purely rational 
research were being extended from philosophy to the- 
ology and applied—often rashly, as with Abelard—to 
the elucidation of revealed truth. Aristotle’s philos- 
ophy was finding its way through Moorish and Jewish 
channels into the Christian schools of Europe, gradu- 
ally to supplant Platonic influences there, and the dis- 
cussion of the great central problem of the validity of 
knowledge—the controversy on the Universals, as it 
was then called—was waxing warm and vehement. 
Gilbert’s place among his contemporaries was a lead- 
ing and honoured one; while his philosophical writ- 
ings secured for him a fame that long survived him. 
Tn his “ Liber Sex Principiorum”’ he explained the last 
six categories of Aristotle, the latter having treated 
expressly only the first four. The work immediately 
took its place as a scholastic textbook, side by side 
with the “Isagoge’’ and the “Categories’’, and was 
studied and expounded for three centuries in the me- 
dieval schools. His “Commentary on the Four Books 
of Boethius’’, especially on the two “De Trinitate’’, 
contain those applications of his doctrine on the Uni- 
versals which for a time brought his orthodoxy under 
suspicion. 

Gilbert’s attitude on the controverted question of 
the Universals has been very variously interpreted: 
as ontologistic realism (Prantl), empiric realism 
(Clerval, Zigliara), moderate realism ill-defined (de 

ulf, Turner). The latter is, perhaps, nearest to the 
truth. Gilbert’s doctrine, like that of Abelard, is an 
attempt, though only partially successful, to repudi- 
ate the extreme realism of the epoch, with its panthe- 
istic tendencies. The universal concept (of the genus 
or class) has corresponding to it in the world of sense 
a number of similar singular objects. This similarity 
is, however, explained by Gilbert in a way that brings 
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it quite near identity. The created essence (forma na- 
tiva, el6os) of the individual member of a class is a 
copy of the Divine exemplar, “singularis in singulari- 
bus, sed in omnibus universalis’’ (John of Salisbury, 
Metal., II, xvii). He means that the forma na- 
tiva is not really (numerically) one and the same in 
omnibus, but only conceptually, i. e. by the considera- 
tion of the mind; so much is fairly evident from an- 
other reference of his to “universalia .. que ab 
ipsis individuis humana ratio quodammodo ab- 
strahit’’ (P. L., LXIV, 1374). Yet there are grounds 
for supposing that he attributed to the forma nativa, as 
it is in the individual, the universality of the logical 
concept. In the actual individual he distinguishes 
between the common or class essence which he calls 
subsistentia, e. g. “humanity”? or “human nature”’ in 
the abstract, and that which makes it an existing in- 
dividual and which he calls substantia, e. g. “ Plato”’. 
This process of objectifying and dividing off the ab- 
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stract from the concrete, in the individual, he carried 
so far as to allege that in it “universality’’ was a dis- 
tinct subsistentia, different from “singularity’’, and 
that the “unity”’ of the individual was a subsistentia 
distinct from the individual which it made “one’’. 
He thus mistook mental distinctions for real; and he 
carried his error into theology. Between God and His 
Divinity, the Father and His Paternity, the Son and 
His Sonship, the Holy Ghost and His Procession, the 
Divine Persons and the Divine Nature, he saw a dis- 
tinetion which is really due to our human way of 
grasping reality—as a concrete embodying an ab- 
stract, a singular containing a universal, an essence 
determined by an existence—but which Gilbert, with 
his Platonizing tendency to model the ontological upon 
the logical, conceived to be due to a division and plu- 
rality in the Godhead Itself. This was an excessive 
reaction against the Pantheism which would submerge 
all the real distinctions of things in an identity with 
one indivisible Divine existence. ; 
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Gilbert’s “Liber Sex Principiorum” and his “Com- 
mentary on Boethius’’ are in P. L., CLXXXIV and 
LXIV. He also left numerous commentaries on vari- 
ous books of the Old and New Testaments. A philo- 
sophical work called “Liber de Causis’’, sometimes 
attributed to him, is in reality an abridged Latin 
translation, through the Arabic, of the “Elevatio 
Theologica”’ of Proclus, a Greek Neo-Platonist of the 
fifth century. 

BertuHaup, Gilbert de la Porrée (Paris, 1892); Crmrvau, Les 
Ecoles de Chartres au moyen age (Paris, 1905); Poous, Illustra- 
tions of the History of Medieval Thought (London, 1884); pE 
Wutr, Histoire de la philosophie médiévale (Louvain and Paris, 
1895); TurNER, History of Philosophy (Boston, 1903). 

P. Corrry. 


Gilbert Foliot, Bishop of London, b. early in the 
twelfth century of an Anglo-Norman family and con- 
nected with the earls of Hereford; d. at London in 
1186. He became a monk at Cluny in France, where 
he rose to the rank of prior; then he was abbot at 
Abbeville, and later at Gloucester. He became Bishop 
of Hereford in 1147. As abbot and bishop he took an 
important part in ecclesiastical and national affairs, 
was a supporter of Empress Matilda and a confidential 
adviser of Theobald, Archbishop of Canterbury. In 
1163 he was transferred to the I Aishopric of London, 
though such a translation was very exceptional at the 
time; but he received the support of Becket and the 
special consent of Alexander III. Foliot was a man 
of learning and eloquence and a good administrator. 
The austerity of his life was almost too widely known. 
However, in the great struggle for the rights of the 
Church between Henry II and St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury he definitely took the king’s side. Inthe stormy 
scenes at Clarendon and Northampton and during the 
prolonged negotiations of the years of St.’ Thomas’s 
exile, his name is foremost among the opponents of his 
archbishop; and he was one of the prelates who, by 
their remonstrances against a renewed excommunica- 
tion in 1170, brought about indirectly St. Thomas’s 
martyrdom. It may be true that Gilbert was opposed 
to Becket’s personality and methods more than to his 
aims, but Henry II would have been more than a 
match for a diplomatic bishop. A king who combined 
to such an extent intelligence and passion could have 
been checked only by a wave of popular enthusiasm. 


(See THomas Becket, SAINT). 

Gilbert Foliot’s name appears on nearly every page of the 
Becket controversy and reference must be made to the bibliog- 
raphy of St. Thomas. 

The treatment of Foliot’s character is particularly full in 
L'Humuer, St Thomas de Cantorbéry, 2 vols. (Paris, 1891); 
see also Prrry in Dict. Nat. Biog., XIX, 358 sqq. 

F. F. Urquyart. 


Gilbertines, OrprR or, founded by St. Gilbert, 
about the year 1130, at Sempringham, Gilbert’s native 
place, where he was then parish priest. His wish 
originally had been to found a monastery, but finding 
this impossible, he gave a rule of life to the seven 
young women whom as children he had taught at 
Sempringham, and built for them a convent and clois- 
ter to the north of his parish church. He received the 
support of his bishop, Alexander of Lincoln, and in a 
year’s time the seven virgins of Sempringham made 
their profession. Gilbert seems to have been deter- 
mined to copy the Cistercians as much as possible. 
At the suggestion of William, Abbot of Rievaulx, he 
instituted lay sisters to attend to the daily wants of 
the nuns, and soon added a company of lay brothers 
to do the rougher work in the farms and fields. These 
he recruited from among the poorest serfs of his parish 
and estates. For eight years the little community at 
Sempringham continued to flourish, and it was not 
till about 1139 that the infant order was increased by 
another foundation. Alexander of Lincoln gave to 
the nuns of Sempringham the island of Haverholm, 
near Sleaford, in Lincolnshire, the site of one of his 
castles destroyed in the contest between King Stephen 
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and his barons. Alexander’s deed of gift makes it 
clear that the nuns had by this time adopted the Cis- 
tercian rule “as far as the weakness of their sex al- 
lowed’’. The fame of Sempringham soon spread far 
and wide through that part of England, and the 
convent sent out several colonies to people new foun- 
dations. In 1148 Gilbert travelled to Citeaux in Bur- 
gundy to ask the Cistercian abbots there assembled in 
chapter to take charge of his order. This they re- 
fused to do, declining to undertake the government of 
women, and so Gilbert returned to England, deter- 
mined to add to each of his convents a community of 
canons regular, who were to act as chaplains and 
spiritual directors to the nuns. To these he gave the 
Rule of St. Augustine. Each Gilbertine house now 
practically consisted of four communities, one of nuns, 
one of canons, one of lay sisters, and one of lay 
brothers. The popularity of the order was consider- 
able, and for two years after Gilbert’s return from 
France he was continually founding new houses on 
lands granted him by the nobles and prelates. These 
houses, with the exception of Watton and Malton,~ 
which were in Yorkshire, were situated in Lincoln- 
shire, in the low-lying country of the fens. Thirteen 
houses were founded in St. Gilbert’s life, four of which 
were for men only. 

The habit of the Gilbertine canons consisted of a 
black tunic reaching to the ankles, covered with a 
white cloak and hood, which were lined with lamb’s 
wool. The nuns were in white, and during the winter 
months were allowed to wear in choir a, tippet of 
sheepskin and a black cap lined with white wool. 
The scapular was worn both by the canons and the 
nuns. The whole order was ruled by the “master’’, 
or prior general, who was not Prior of Sempringham, 
but was called “Prior of All’. His authority was 
absolute, and the year formed for him a continual 
round of visitations to the various houses. He ap- 
pointed to the chief offices, received the profession of 
novices, affixed his seal to all charters, etc., and gave 
or withheld his consent regarding sales, transfers, and 
the like. He was to be chosen by the general chapter, 
which could depose him if necessary. This general 
chapter assembled once a year, at Sempringham, on 
the rogation days, and was attended by the prior, 
cellarer, and prioress of each house. 

St. Gilbert, soon finding the work of visitations too 
arduous, ordained that certain canons and nuns should 
assist him. These also appeared at the general chap- 
ter. A “priest of confession’’ was chosen to visit each 
house and to act as confessor extraordinary. A Gil- 
bertine monastery had only one church; this was 
divided unevenly by a wall, the main part of the build- 
ing being for the nuns, the lesser part, to the south, for 
the canons. These had access to the nuns’ part only 
for the celebration of Mass. The nunnery lay to the 
north, the dwellings of the canons were orale to the 
south. At Sempringham itself, and at Watton, we 
find them at some distance to the north-east. The 
number of canons to be attached to each nunnery was 
fixed by St. Gilbert at seven. The chief difficulty 
Gilbert experienced was the government of the lay 
brothers. They were mostly rough and untamed 
spirits who needed the control and guidance of a firm 
man, and it would have been surprising had there been 
no cases of insubordination and scandal among them. 
Two instances especially claim our attention. The 
first is related by St. A/lred, Abbot of Rievaulx, and 
gives us an unpleasant story of a girl at Watton 
Priory who had been sent there to be brought up by 
the nuns; the second was an open revolt, for a time 
successful, of some of the lay brothers at Sempringham. 

From their foundation till the dissolution of the 
monasteries the Crown showed great favour to the 
Gilbertines. They were the only purely English order 
and owed allegiance to no foreign superiors as did the 
Cluniaes and Cistercians. All the Gilbertine houses 
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were situated in England, except two which were in 
Westmeath, abst: Notwithstanding the liberal 
charters granted by Henry II and his successors, the 
order had fallen into great poverty by the end of the 
fifteenth century. Henry Vi exempted all its houses 
from payments of every kind—an exemption which 
could not and did not bind his successors. Heavy 
sums had occasionally to be paid to the Roman Curia, 
and expenses were incurred in suits against the real or 
pretended encroachments of the bishops. By the 
time of the Dissolution there were twenty-six houses. 
They fared no better than the other monasteries, and 
no resistance whatever was made by the last Master of 
Sempringham, Robert Holgate, Bishop of Llandaff, a 
great favourite at court, who was promoted in 1545 
to the Archbishopric of York. The Gilbertines are 
described as surrendering “of their own free will’’, 
each of the nuns and canons receiving “a reasonable 
yearly pension’’. Only four of their houses were 
ranked among the greater monasteries as having an 
income above £200 a year, and as the order appears to 
have preserved to the end the plainness and simplicity 
in church plate and vestments enjoined by St. Gilbert, 
the Crown did not reap a rich harvest by its suppres- 
sion. 

For bibliography see the article on GiLtBeRT, SAINT; also 
GasqueEt, Henry Vir and the English Monasteries (London, 
1899); P. L., CXCV; Héuyror, Histoire des ordres religieux, IT 
(Paris, 1792); Froyp, An Extinct Religious Order and Its 
Founder in The Catholic World, LXII (New York, 1896). 

R. Ursan BurTer. 


Gilbert Islands, VicartaTtre AposToLic oF, com- 
rises the group of that name, besides the islands of 
lice and Panapa. The most important members of 

the group, which consists of sixteen low atolls, are 
Tapiteuca, Arorai, Apemama, Maiana, Marakei, and 
Nonouti, which cluster near the Equator, and consti- 
tute the most easterly link in the chain of islands which 
make up Micronesia. The natives are of Malay in 
type, and until the advent of the white man were given 
over to savagery and, in some instances, cannibalism. 
Nominally under the protection of Great Britain, the 
islands are practically self-governed, and a sort of re- 
publicanism prevails. The principal industry is the 
preparation and exportation of copra, which is very 
plentiful, although there is some little traffic in 
shark fins. 

Upon the partition of the Vicariate of Micronesia, 
the Gilbert Islands were erected into an independent 
vicariate by a decree of the Sacred Congregation of 
Propaganda, dated 17 July, 1897, and the present 
vicar Apostolic, Mgr. Joseph Leray, titular Bishop of 
Remesiana, was placed at its head, and, with several 
missionary priests from the Congregation of the Sacred 
Heart, he entered upon the evangelization of the 
islands. The population of the vicariate is estimated 
at between 30,000 and 40,000, of whom 14,000. are 
Catholics. There are 12 churches and 56 chapels 
under the care of 19 priests, 96 parochial schools, with 
an attendance of 1700 boys and 1500 girls, 2 schools 
for catechists with a combined attendance of 50, 12 
orphanages which shelter 400 orphans, 11 houses of the 
Congregation of the Sacred Heart, with 35 religious, 
and 8 houses of Our Lady of the Sacred Heart with 
20 nuns. 

Miss, Cath. (Rome, 1907); Hmrpver, Konversations Lex.; Ann. 
Eccl. (1909); Statesman’s Year Book (1909); Sprrz, Catholic 
Progress in the Gilbert Islands in The Tablet (London, April, 1904). 

STanLey J. QUINN. 


Gilbert of Sempringham, Sarnt, founder of the 
Order of Gilbertines, b. at Sempringham, on the border 
of the Lincolnshire fens, between Bourn and Hecking- 
ton. The exact date of his birth is unknown, but it 
lies between 1083 and 1089; d. at Sempringham, 1189. 
His father, Jocelin, was a wealthy Norman knight 
holding lands in Lincolnshire; his mother, name un- 
known, was an Englishwoman of humble rank. Being 
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ill-favoured and deformed, he was not destined for a 
military or knightly career, but was sent to France to 
study. After spending some time abroad, where he 
became a teacher, he returned as a young man to his 
Lincolnshire home, and was presented to the livings of 
Sempringham and Tirington, which were churches in 
his father’s gift. Shortly afterwards he betook him- 
self to the court of Robert Bloet, Bishop of Lincoln, 
where he became a clerk in the episcopal household. 
Robert was succeeded in 1123 by Alexander, who re- 
tained Gilbert in his service, ordaining him deacon and 
priest much against his will. The revenues of Sem- 
pringham had to suffice for his maintenance in the 
court of the bishop; those of Tirington he devoted to 
the poor. Offered the archdeaconry of Lincoln, he 
refused, saying that he knew no surer way to perdition. 
In 1131 he returned to Sempringham and, his father 
being dead, became lord of the manor and lands. It 
was in this year that he founded the Gilbertine Order, 
of which he was the first “ Master’’, and constructed at 
Sempringham, with the help of Alexander, a dwelling 
and cloister for his nuns, at the north of the church of 
St. Andrew. 

His life henceforth became one of extraordinary 
austerity, its strictness not diminishing as he grew 
older, though the activity and fatigue caused by the 
government of the order were considerable. In 1147 
he travelled to Citeaux, in Burgundy, where he met 
Eugene III, St. Bernard, and St. Malachy, Archbishop 
of Armagh. The pope expressed regret at not having 
known of him some years previously when choosing a 
successor to the deposed Archbishop of York. In 1165 
he was summoned before Henry II’s justices at West- 
minster and was charged with having sent help to the 
exiled St. Thomas & Becket. To clear himself he was 
invited to take an oath that he had not done so. He 
refused, for, though as a matter of fact he had not sent 
help, an oath to that effect might make him appear an 
enemy to the archbishop. He was prepared for a sen- 
tence of exile, when letters came from the king in Nor- 
mandy, ordering the judges to await his return. In 
1170, when Gilbert was already a very old man, some 
of his lay-brothers revolted and spread serious calum- 
nies against him. After some years of fierce contro- 
versy on the subject, in which Henry II took his part, 
Alexander III freed him from suspicion, and confirmed 
the privileges granted to the order. Advancing age 
induced Gilbert to give up the government of his order. 
He appointed as his successor Roger, prior of Malton. 
Very infirm and almost blind, he now made his religious 
profession, for though he had founded an order and 
ruled it formany years he had never become a religious 
in the strict sense. Twelve years after his death, at 
the earnest request of Hubert Walter, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, he was canonized by Innocent III, and 
his relics were solemnly translated to an honourable 
place in the church at Sempringham, his shrine be- 
coming a centre of pilgrimage. Besides the compila- 
tion of his rule, he has left a little treatise entitled “ De 
constructione monasteriorum’’. His feast is kept in 
the Roman calendar on 11 February. 

Acta SS., 4 Feb.; Arcuer in Dict. Nat. Biog., s. v.; Dat- 
cairns, Life of St. Gilbert in NEwMAN, Lives of English Saints 
(London, 1844); Ducepausr, Monasticon Anglicanum (London, 
1846), V, 2; Granam, St. Gilbert of Sempringham and the Gil- 
bertines (London, 1901); ZécKkipr, Gilbert in Herzog AND 
Hauck, Realencyklopidie (Leipzig, 1899), VI, 664-5. See also 
bibliography under G1LBERTINES. 

R. Ursan Butier. 


Gildas, Saint, surnamed the Wise; b. about 516; 
d. at Houat, Brittany, 570. Sometimes he is called 
“Badonicus’’, because, as he tells us, his birth took 
place the year the Britons gained a famous victory 
over the Saxons at Mount Badon, near Bath, Somer- 
setshire (493 or 516). Two biographies of Gildas ex- 
ist—one written by an unknown Breton monk of the 
Abbey of Rhuys in the eleventh century, the other by 
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Caradoc, a Welshman, in the twelfth century. Both 
biographies contain unchronological and misleading 
statements, which have led some crities to reject the 
lives as altogether valueless. Ussher, Ware, Bale, 
Pits, and Colgan endeavour to adjust the discrepancies 
by contending that there were at least two saints 
named Gildas, hence their invention of such distine- 
tive surnames as “ Albanicus’’, “ Badonicus’’, “ Hiber- 
nicus’’, “Historicus’’, ete. The more general opin- 
ion, however, adopted by Lanigan, Leland, Healy, 
Stillingfleet, Mabillon, Bollandus, and O’Hanlon, is 
that there was but one St. Gildas. The discrepancies 
may be accounted for by the fact that the lives were 
drawn up in separate countries, and several centuries 
after the saint existed. As to Caradoc’s statement 
that Gildas died at Glastonbury, O’Hanlon remarks 
that Glastonbury appropriated more saints than 
Gildas (Lives of Irish Saints, I, 493). 

Both narratives agree in several striking details, and 
may thus be harmonized: Gildas was born in Scotland 
on the banks of the Clyde (possibly at Dumbarton), of 
a noble British family. His father’s name was Cau or 
Nau; his brother’s, Huel or Cuil. He was educated in 
Wales under St. Itut, and was a companion of St. 
Samson and St. Peter of Léon. Having embraced the 
monastic state, he passed over to Ireland, where he 
was advanced to the priesthood. He is said to have 
lived some time in Armagh, and then to have crossed 
to North Britain, his teaching there being confirmed 
by miracles. On his return to Ireland, at the invita- 
tion of King Ainmire, he strengthened the faith of 
many, and built monasteries and churches. The Irish 
annalists associate him with David and Cadoe in giv- 
ing a special liturgy or Mass to the second order of Irish 
saints. He issaid to have made a pilgrimage to Rome. 
On the homeward journey his love of solitude caused 
him to retire to the Isle of Houat, off Brittany, where 
he lived a life of prayer, study, and austerity. His 
place of retreat having become known, the Bretons 
induced him to establish a monastery at Rhuys on 
the mainland, whither multitudes flocked (Marius 
Sepet, “St. Gildas de Rhuys”’, Paris, s.d.). It was at 
Rhuys he wrote his famous epistle to the British kings. 
His relics were venerated there till the tenth century, 
when they were carried for safety into Berry. In the 
eighteenth century they were said to be preserved in 
the cathedral of Vannes. He is the patron of several 
churches and monasteries in Brittany and elsewhere. 
His feast is locally observed on 29 January; another 
cir 11 May, commemorates the translation of his 
relics. 

The authentic work of St. Gildas, “De excidio Bri- 
tanniz liber querulus’’, is now usually divided into 
three parts: (1) The preface; (2) A sketch of British 
history from the Roman invasion to his own time; 
(3) An epistle of severe invective addressed to five 
petty British kings—Constantine, Vortipor, Cyneglas, 
Cynan, and Masioee In the same epistle he ad- 
dresses and rebukes the clergy whom he accuses of 
sloth and simony. His writings are clearly the work 
of a man of no ordinary culture and sanctity, and indi- 
cate that the author was thoroughly acquainted with 
the Sacred Scriptures. 

Gildas is regarded as the earliest British historian, 
and is quoted by Bede and Alcuin. Two MSS. copies 
Hk his writings are preserved in Cambridge University 
ibrary. 

Hi gies Menology of England and Wales (London, 1887); 
CuHALLoneER, Britannia Sancta (London, 1745); Burier, Lives 
of the Saints, 29 January; Happan anv Srusss, Councils (Ox- 
ford, 1869), I, 44 sq.; Ussupr, Works, V, 506, VI, 216; Lanr- 
GAN, Eccl. Hist. Ir., 1, ix; O’Hanuon, Lives of the Irish Saints, 
29 January; Forses, Kalendar Scottish SS.; Hpaty, Ireland's 
Ancient Schools and Scholars; G1itms. Works of Gildas and Nen- 
nius (London, 1841); P. L., LXIX; Coxiean, Acta SS. Hib., 
176 sq.; Mapriion, Acta SS. O.S.B. (Venice, 1733, 1740), I, 


138 sq.; Acta SS., January, III, 573 sq.; Tour in Dict. Nat. 
Biog., 8. v.; GAMMACK in Dict. Christ. Biog., s. v. 
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Gil de Albornoz, ALvarnz CaRILLO, a renowned 
cardinal, general, and statesman; b. about 1310 at 
Cuenca in New Castile; d. 23 Aug., 1367, at the Castle 
of Bonriposo, near Viterbo, in Italy. His father, Don 
Garcia, was a descendant of King Alfonso V of Leon, 
and his mother, Teresa de Luna, belonged to the royal 
house of Aragon. After studying law at Toulouse, he 
became royal almoner, soon after Archdeacon of Cala- 
trava, and, finally, on 13 May, 1338, Archbishop of 
Toledo. In 1340 he accompanied King Alfonso XI on 
his campaign against the Moors, saved the life of the 
king in the battle of Rio Salado on 30 Oct., 1340, and 
took part in the siege of Algeciras in 1344. As Arch- 
bishop of Toledo he held two reform synods, one at 
Toledo in May, 1339 (Mansi, XXV, 1143-8), the other 
at Alcal4 in April, 1347 (Mansi, XX VI, 123-6). In 
March, 1350, Alfonso XI was succeeded by his son 
Pedro “El Cruel”, whom Albornoz on various occa- 
sions severely rebuked for his cruelty and lascivious- 
ness. Asa result the king conceived a deadly hatred 
of him and sought his life. The archbishop fled from 
Spain and took refuge at the papal court in Avignon, 
where Clement VI received him kindly and created him 
Cardinal-Priest of San Clemente, 17 Dec., 1350, where- 
upon Albornoz resigned as Archbishop of Toledo. 
Two years and a half later Innocent VI entrusted him 
with the restoration of papal authority in the eccle- 
siastical territories of Italy. The Bull appointing him 
legate and vicar-general of the Papal States with ex- 
traordinary powers was issued on 30 June, 1353. Dur- 
ing the sojourn of the popes at Avignon the ecclesiasti- 
cal territories of Italy had, to all intents and purposes, 
become lost to the popes. The intrepid cardinal set 
out for Italy in the autumn of 1353 at the head of a 
small army of mercenaries. After gaining the support 
of the influential Archbishop Giovanni Visconti of 
Milan and that of Pisa, Florence, and Siena, he began 
his military operations against the powerful Giovanni 
di Vico, Prefect of Rome, Lord of Viterbo and usurper 
of a large tract of papal territory. The latter was de- 
feated in the battle of Orvieto, 10 March, 1354. A 
treaty was concluded at Montefiascone on 5 June, 
whereupon Giovanni di Vico made his submission to 
the cardinal at Orvieto. In order to gain the support 
of the prefect for the future, the cardinal appointed 
him Governor of Corneto for twelve years. Innocent 
VI was displeased at the easy terms of the treaty, but 
the cardinal justified his act by pointing out the neces- 
sity of prudence for his final success. The pope had 
already previously sent Cola di Rienzi, the former 
tribune of Rome, to Italy to be used by the cardinal 
ashesaw fit. The cardinal did not trust the visionary 
Rienzi, and for a time kept him at Perugia; but upon 
the repeated request of the Romans and of Rienzi him- 
self, he finally appointed him Senator of Rome, to re- 
place Guido dell’ Isola who showed himself powerless 
against the intrigues of the Roman nobility. On 1 
Aug., 1354, Rienzi entered Rome and was hailed by 
the people as a liberator. Soon, however, his cruelty, 
his oppressive taxes, and his costly revelries made 
him hated, and during a popular tumult on 8 Oct., 
1354, he fell a victim to the fury of the mob. After 
the fall of Rienzi, the cardinal restored order in Rome. 

The submisson of Giovanni di Vico resulted in the 
return of the Papal States (in their narrow sense) and 
the Duchy of Spoleto to papal authority. Albornoz 
now turned his attention to the restoration of the 
March of Ancona and the Romagna. After gaining to 
his side Gentile da Mogliano of Fermo and Ridolfo da 
Varano of Camerino, he began military operations 
against the two powerful Malatestas of Rimini. The 
Malatestas allied themselves with their enemy, Fran- 
cesco degli Ordelaffi, who had usurped a large part of 
the Romagna. They also won over the faithless Gen- 
tile da Mogliano. Ridolfo da Varano, to whom the 
cardinal had given the supreme command of the papal 
army, gained a cignal victory over Galeotto de’ Mala- 
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testa near Paterno, and on 2 June, 1355, a treaty was 
concluded with the Malatestas, which was approved by 
Innocent VI on 20 June. Henceforth the Malatestas 
were faithful allies of the papal forces. Their submis- 
sion was soon followed by that of Montefeltro, which 
brought the districts of Urbino and Cagli under the 

ower of the cardinal. Shortly after, the cities of 

inigaglia and Ancona, and the two brothers Bernar- 
dino and Guido da Polenta, Lords of Ravenna and 
Cervia, submitted to the cardinal. Towards the end 
of 1355 Albornoz was appointed Bishop of Sabina. 
Giovanni and Riniero de’ Manfredi, of Faenza, and 
Francesco degli Ordelaffi, of the Romagna, stubbornly 
refused to submit. In 1356 a crusade was preached 
against them by order of the pope. The Manfredi sur- 
rendered Faenza to Albornoz, 10 Nov., 1356, but Or- 
delaffi and his wife, the warlike Marzia, were still un- 
- conquered. ‘The cardinal had repeatedly asked Inno- 
cent VI to be recalled to Avignon. Now that all the 
usurpers of the Papal States with the exception of Or- 
delaffi had been subdued, the pope granted his request 
and sent Androin de la Roche, Abbot’ of Cluny, to re- 
place him inItaly. Before returning to Avignon, the 
cardinal held a meeting of the vicars of the papal ter- 
ritory on 29 April, 1357, and the two following days. 
At this meeting he published his famous Constitutions 
for the Papal States, “Constitutiones Sancte Matris 
Ecclesie”’, generally known as the “ Egidian Constitu- 
tions”. When he made known to the assembled 
vicars his intention to return to Avignon, they all urged 
him to remain, at least till September. He reluc- 
- tantly consented and at once began military operations 
against Ordelaffi. On 21 June he took Cesena, and 
Bertinoro fell into his hands on 25 July. When the 
cardinal departed for Avignon in September, Ordelaffi 
was still master of Forli and a few other strongholds of 
the Romagna. On 23 October the cardinal arrived at 
Avignon, was received with high honours by the pope, 
and hailed as “ Pater Ecclesie”’. 

Albornoz remained only a short time at Avignon. 
His successor in Italy, the Abbot of Cluny, lacked the 
military training to contend successfully with the 
skilled and valiant Ordelaffi. Moreover, the intrigues 
of Giovanni di Vico in the Papal States and fresh dis- 
turbances in Rome required the presence of Albornoz 
in Italy. The pope ordered him to return thither in 
December, 1358. He at once began operations against 
Ordelaffi, whose endeavours to buy the Condottiere 
Lando and his Grand Company into his service he 
frustrated by a contract with Lando. Ordelaffi was 
finally compelled to surrender, and on 4 July, 1359, 
the cardinal took possession of Forli. He allowed Or- 
delaffi to rule as papal vicar over Forlimpopoli and 
Castrocaro. In Rome, during the cardinal’s absence, 
the people had established the septemviri to rule 
jointly with the senator. Deeming it imprudent to go 
against the will of the people, he consented to the new 
arrangement, but reserved the appointment of the 
senator to the pope. With the exception of Bologna, 
the entire pontifical territory now again acknowledged 
the sovereignty of the pope. Giovanni d’Ollegio, who 
had possession of Bologna, was engaged in a war with 
Bernabo Visconti of Milan, who attempted to become 
master of Bologna. Unable to contend with the pow- 
erful Bernabé, Giovanni d’Ollegio surrendered Bo- 
logna to the cardinal, who tried in vain to arrive at an 
amicable arrangement with Bernabd. Meanwhile In- 
nocent VI had died (12 Sept., 1362). Albornoz re- 
fused the tiara which was offered him, and Urban V 
was elected pope. Under him Albornoz continued his 
military operations against Bernabd, whose stubborn 
resistance was the principal obstacle to the crusade 
which Urban V intended to undertake against the 
Turks. When all other ener failed, the pope pub- 
lished a crusade against Bernabé in the spring of 1363. 
In April the cardinal gained a victory at Salaruolo, 
near Modena, and the complete subjection of this stub- 
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born tyrant was now only a question of time. But the 
idea of a crusade against the Turks had so completely 
taken possession of the pope that on 13 March, 1364, a 
hurried peace was concluded, the conditions of which 


.were Ae favourable to Bernabo, who received 


500,000 gold florins for his surrender of the city and 
principality of Bologna. 

The cardinal had now completed the difficult task 
that had been entrusted to him by Innocent VI. He 
had again subjected the whole pontifical territory to 
the papal authority and thereby made it possible for 
the pope to return to Rome. But he did not receive 
the gratitude which he had so well earned. Urban V 
gave credence to the cardinal’s enemies who accused 
him of having misappropriated papal moneys. In 
consequence the management of the temporal affairs 
of the Romagna was taken from Albornoz and given 
to the Bishop of Ravenna. Hereupon the cardinal 
asked to be recalled from Italy and addressed a letter 
to the pope in which he gave an account of his man- 
agement. The pope discovered his mistake and in 
his answer gave due credit for the inestimable service 
which Albornoz had performed for the papacy. In 
1367 Urban V returned to Rome; Albornoz received 
hint at’ Viterbo, but died before the pope came to 
Rome. In accordance with his wish he was buried in 
the church of St. Francis at Assisi, but four years 
later his remains were transferred to Toledo. His 
Constitutions for the Papal States were among the 
earliest books printed in Italy (Jesi, 1473); they re- 
mained in force until 1816. He is also the author of a 
compilation of all the documents relating to the sub- 
jection of the March of Ancona. They are preserved 
in the papal archives under the title “ Codex legationis 
Cardinalis Egidii Albornotii”. In his will (29 Sept., 
1364) he provided for the foundation of the Spanish 
College of St. Clement at Bologna (Collegium Alborno- 
tianum) with 24 Spanish students and 2 chaplains. 

Rashdall (Hist. of Universities, Oxford, 1895, I, 
200) says that it was the first Continental college 
“on a scale at all approaching that with which we are 
familiar in the English Universities”, and was the 
model of many others in Italy and Spain. It still 
flourishes upon its ancient site, in sumptuously 
adorned sixteenth-century buildings, under control 
of the Spanish Government, which sends thither can- 
didates for the diplomatic service who have the B.A. 
degree of a Spanish university. 

Wurm, Cardinal Albornoz, der zweite Begriinder des Kirchen- 
staats (Paderborn, 1892); CHrisropHE, Hist. de la papauté 
pendant le XIV® siecle (Paris, 1853), II; Sanvi, Il Cardinale Egi- 
dio Albornoze gli archivi di Sanginesio, documenti originali di sua 
legazione (Camerino, 1890); Murarori, Annali d'Italia (Ven- 
ice, 1823), XIX; Werunsky, I/alienische Politik Papst Inno- 
cenz’ VI. and Kénig Karls IV. (Vienna, 1878); Seputvepa, De 
vita et rebus gestis Aigidit Albornotit Carilli S. R. E. Cardinalis 
libri tres (Rome, 1521), Sp. tr. by Vewa (Toledo, 1566), and 
Penn (Bologna, 1612); It. tr. by SrpPHANO (Bologna, 
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Giles (Lat., Hgidius), Samnt, Abbot, said to have 
been born of illustrious Athenian parentage about the 
middle of the seventh century. Early in life he de- 
voted himself exclusively to spiritual things, but, 
finding his noble birth and high repute for sanctity in 
his native land an obstacle to his perfection, he passed 
over to Gaul, where he established himself first in a 
wilderness near the mouth of the Rhone and later by 
the River Gard. But here again the fame of his 
sanctity drew multitudes to him, so he withdrew to a 
dense forest near Nimes, where in the greatest solitude 
he spent many years, his sole companion being a hind. 
This last retreat was finally discovered by the king’s 
hunters, who had pursued the hind to its place of refuge. 
The king [who according to the legend was Wamba 
(or Flavius?), King of the Visigoths, but who must 
have been a Frank, since the Franks had expelled the 
Visigoths from the neighbourhood of Nimes almost a 
century and a half earlier] conceived a high esteem for 
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the solitary, and would have heaped every honour 
upon him; but the humility of the saint was proof 
against all temptations. He consented, however, to 
receive thenceforth some disciples, and built a mon- 
astery in his valley, which he placed under the rule of 
St. Benedict. Here he died in the early part of the 
eighth century, with the highest repute for sanctity 
and miracles. 

His cult spread rapidly far and wide throughout 
Europe in the Middle Ages, as is witnessed by the 
numberless churches and monasteries dedicated to 
him in France, Germany, Poland, Hungary, and the 
British Isles; by the numerous MSS. in prose and 
verse commemorating his virtues and miracles; and 
especially by the vast concourse of pilgrims who from 
all Europe flocked to his shrine. In 1562 the relics of 
the saint were secretly transferred to Toulouse to save 
them from the hideous excesses of the Huguenots 
who were then ravaging France, and the pilgrimage in 
consequence declined. With the restoration of. a 
great part of the relics to the church of St. Giles in 
1862, and the discovery of his former tomb there in 
1865, the pilgrimages have recommenced. Besides 
the city of St-Gilles, which sprang up around the 
abbey, nineteen other cities bear hisname. St-Gilles, 
Toulouse, and a multitude of French cities, Antwerp, 
Bruges, and Tournai in Belgium, Cologne and Bam- 
berg in Germany, Prague and Gran in Austria-Hun- 
gary, Rome and Bologna in Italy, possess celebrated 
relics of. St. Giles. In medieval art he is a frequent 
subject, being always depicted with his symbol, the 
hind. His feast is kept on 1 September. On this day 
there are also commemorated another St. Giles, an 
Italian hermit of the tenth century (Acta SS., XLI, 
305), and a Blessed Giles, d. about 1203, a Cistercian 
abbot of Castafieda in the Diocese of Astorga, Spain 
(op. cit., XLI, 308). 

Acta SS., XLI, 284-304; Analecta Bollandiana, VIII, 103; 
IX, 393; Buruer, Lives of the Saints, III, 401; Guirin, Les 
Petits Bollandistes, X, 401. 
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Gillespie, (1) Ex1za Marta (in religion Mother Mary 
or St. ANGpLA), b. in Washington county, Pennsyl- 
vania, 21 February, 1824; d. at St. Mary’s convent, 
Notre Dame, Indiana, 4 March, 1887. She was the 
daughter of John Purcell Gillespie and Mary Madeleine 
Miers, the latter a convert to the Church. After her 
husband’s death, Mrs. Gillespie in 1838 went with her 
three children to her former home, Lancaster, Ohio. 
Eliza Maria first attended the school of the Dominican 
sisters at Somerset, Ohio, and completed her studies 
at the Visitation Convent at Georgetown, D.C., in 
1844. Her kinsman, Thomas Ewing of Ohio, was 
then eminent in public life, and this fact, joined to her 
beauty and accomplishments, made her at once a 
prominent figure in the social life of Washington and 
of Ohio. Her sympathy was roused by the sufferings 
of the Irish people during the famine, and she and her 
cousin, Eleanor Ewing, by their joint efforts, collected 
a large sum of money for their relief. In 1853 she 
felt the call to the religious life and determined to 
enter the order of the Sisters of Mercy. She went to 
Notre Dame, Indiana, to bid farewell to her brother, 
who was there engaged in hisstudies for the priesthood, 
and here she met Rev. Edward Sorin, provincial of 
the Congregation of the Holy Cross in the United 
States, through whose influence she was led to cast her 
lot with this small and struggling community. She 
received the religious habit in 1853, taking the name of 
Sister Mary of St. Angela. She was then sent to 
France, where she made her novitiate at the con- 
vent of the Sisters of Bon Secours, at Caen, making 
her religious profession by special dispensation 8 
December, 1853, at the hands of Very Rev. Father 
Moreau, the founder of the congregation. 

In January, 1855, Sister Angela returned to America 
and was made superior of St. Mary’s Academy at 
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Bertrand, Michigan. On 15 August, 1855, she trans- 
ferred the academy to its present location near Notre 
Dame, Indiana, and procured for it a charter from 
the Indiana legislature. When the Civil War broke 
out Mother Angela organized a corps of the Sisters of 
the Holy Cross to care for the sick and wounded 
soldiers. She established hospitals, both temporary 
and permanent, and, when generals failed to secure 
needed aid for the sick and wounded, she made flying 
trips to Washington on their behalf. Her head- 
quarters were at Cairo, Illinois, in ill-provided build- 
ings. The close of the war left her physically enfee- 
bled, but she returned to St. Mary’s and resumed her 
educational work, and compiled two series of readers 
for use in Catholic schools, the “Metropolitan” and 
“ Excelsior’. 

In 1869, at the advice of Bishop Luers of Fort 
Wayne, the Sisters of the Holy Cross in the United 
States determined on a separation from the members 
of the congregation in France. This was effected, 
with Mother Angela as superior of the new community. 
Under her rule thirty-five institutions were founded 
throughout the United States, among them St. 
Cecilia’s and Holy Cross Academies, Washington, 
D.C.;St.Mary’s Academy, Salt Lake City, Utah; St. 
Mary’s Academy, Austin, Texas; St. Catherine’s 
Normal Institute, Baltimore, Maryland; and Hawke’s 
Hospital, Mt. Carmel, Columbus, Ohio. Mother 
Angela was the moving spirit in the establishment in 
1865 of the “Ave Maria”, to whose pages she made 
many contributions. On laying down the burdens of 
her superiorship, Mother Angela was chosen mistress 
of novices at St. Mary’s, and in September, 1886, she 
was again made the head of St. Mary’s Academy, at 
which post she remained until her death. 


In Memoriam, Mother Mary of St. Angela (Notre Dame, Indi- 
ana, 1887). 


(2) Neat Henry GiuesPie, brother of the foregoing; 
b. in Washington county, Pa., 19 January, 1831; d. 
at St. Mary’s, Notre Dame, Indiana, 12 November, 
1874. He was one of the first students of the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, Indiana, and in 1849 received 
the first degree conferred by that institution. On 
1 September, 1851, he entered the novitiate of the 
Congregation of the Holy Cross at Notre Dame, Ind., 
made his religious profession 15 August, 1853, and 
was ordained priest 29 June, 1856, at Rome, where he 
had been sent to complete his theological studies. 
Returning to America, he filled the post of vice- 
president and director of studies at Notre Dame 
(1856-59), and then was appointed president of the 
College of St. Mary of the Lake, Chicago, Illinois. In 
1863 he was called to the mother-house of the con- 
gregation at Le Mans, France, where he remained until 
1866. He then returned to Notre Dame, and assumed 
the editorship of the “Ave Maria’, which position he 
filled until his death. In addition to his editorial 
labours, he was a frequent contributor to its pages, as 
well as to many other Catholic periodicals. 

: Joun G. Ewine. 


Gillis, Jamus, Scottish bishop; b. at Montreal, Can- 
ada, 7 April, 1802; d. at Edinburgh, 24 February, 
1864. He was the only son of a native of Banffshire, 
who had emigrated to Canada and married there. 
Educated in the Sulpician college at Montreal, where 
he acquired a perfect knowledge of French, he came 
to Scotland in 1816, and next year entered the semi- 
nary at Aquhorties, studying afterwards at St. Nicho- 
las’s College in Paris, and at Issy. He was ordained 
cheat? on 9 June, 1827, and was stationed at Edin- 

urgh, where his preaching soon attracted attention. 
He visited France in 1829 to collect money for his 
church, and again in 1831 to raise funds for the 
foundation of an Ursuline convent—the first religious 
house established in Scotland since the sixteenth cen- 
tury—which was opened in 1835. In July, 1838, he 
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was consecrated at Edinburgh as Bishop of Limyra 
and Coadjutor of the Eastern District. A subsequent 
visit to Paris, where he was much esteemed, resulted 
in the acquisition of what remained of the library of 
the Scotch College, and in the promise of an annual 
grant to Scotland from the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith. In 1852 Bishop Gillis succeeded 
Bishop Carruthers as Vicar Apostolic of the Eastern 
District. During his twelve years’ tenure of this office 
he did much for the advancement of Catholicism, 
founding many new missions, introducing several reli- 
gious orders (including Jesuits, Oblates of Mary, and 
Sisters of Mercy) into his district, and receiving into 
the Church many converts, among them Viscount and 
Viscountess Feilding, afterwards Earl and Countess of 
Denbigh. In 1857 he preached in Orléans cathedral 
an eloquent panegyric, in French, of Joan of Are (pub- 
lished in London in the same year), receiving in return 
from the Mayor of Orléans the heart of King Henry II 
of England, who had died at Chinon, on the Loire, in 
1189. Bishop Gillis was buried in St. Margaret’s con- 
vent, his own foundation, on 26 February, 1864. The 


nuns of St. Margaret’s are in possession of his library. 
Gorpon, Cath. Church in Scotland (Glasgow, 1869), 480-491; 
Be.iesHer, /Hist. of Cath. Church of Scotland, tr. (Edinburgh, 
1890), IV, 282, 286-291; The Times, obituary notice (26 Febru- 
ary, 1864); Hist. of St. Margaret’s Convent (1886). 
D. O. HuntTer-Buarr. 


Gilmore, Patrick SARSFIELD, musician; b. at 
Ballygar, Galway, Ireland, 25 Dec., 1829; d. at St. 
Louis, 24 Sept., 1892; a kinsman of Daniel O’Connell. 
In 1848 he arrived at Boston, Mass., becoming leader 
successively of the Suffolk, Boston Brigade, and Salem 
bands. In 1858 he founded “Gilmore’s Band’’, in 
later years famous as the leading military and con- 
cert-band of America. When war was declared, Mr. 
Gilmore and band enlisted with the 24th Mass. Volun- 
teers, accompanying General Burnside to South 
Carolina. After the temporary discharge of bands 
from the field, Governor Andrews placed their reor- 
ganization in Mr. Gilmore’s hands, and General Banks 
created him bandmaster general. For patriotic and 
musical services at the imauguration of Governor 
Hahn of Louisiana, one hundred prominent represent- 
atives of the army, navy, and New Orleans civic gov- 
ernment, tendered Mr. Gilmore a complimentary 
banquet at the historic old St. Charles Hotel, present- 
ing him with an inscribed silver goblet containing five 
hundred gold pieces, and a letter from Governor Hahn 
to President Lincoln, introducing “P.S. Gilmore”’ as 
“a musician of the highest abilities and a true gentle- 
man, who had rendered important aid to the nation’s 
cause by his faithful and patriotic services’’. 

In celebration of the establishment of national 
peace, Mr. Gilmore organized and conducted two of 
the most gigantic popular festivals known in musical 
fegery the National and International Peace Jubi- 
lees, held at Boston in 1869 and ’72, in which thirty 
thousand singers, two thousand instrumentalists, the 
most famous composers, vocal and instrumental art- 
ists of the day, and the best military bands of Europe 
participated. Coliseums were erected for the occa- 
sions, holding respectively sixty thousand and one 
hundred and twenty thousand persons. In recogni- 
tion of these achievements, Mr. Gilmore was pre- 
sented by the citizens of Boston with gold medals and 
the sum of fifty thousand dollars. In 1873 he went to 
New York, as bandmaster of the 22nd Regiment. In 
1878, during a concert-tour of the principal cities of 
Europe, he received a medal from the French govern- 
ment. In 1892, “Gilmore’s Band’’, numbering one 
hundred men, were celebrating by a great national 
festival-tour the four-hundredth eran of 
America’s discovery by Columbus, when his death 
occurred suddenly, consoled by the last Sacraments of 
theChurch. Both civic and military honours were paid 
him in death, and memorial services were held over 
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the entire country. Fourteen years after his death, 
on 15 May, 1906, under the auspices of an illustrious 
committee and directorship, a great Gilmore Memorial 
Concert was given in Madison Square Garden (origi- 
nally Gilmore’s Garden), and an audience of ten thou- 
sand honoured his memory. P. 8. Gilmore won his 
title of “Father of Military Bands’’, by his elevation 
of the brass band to a dignified musical status. He 
was the first to mellow the brasses by the introduction 
of reeds, to claim a place for the band on the con- 
cert-platform, and to popularize classical music by 
adapting orchestral arrangements for reed-band inter- 
pretation. From the quick-steps, marches, and dances 
characterizing band-music at its start, his unique per- 
sonal effort attained in the single programme of his 
representative last concert, to the great works of the 
tone-masters, Bach, Schumann, Handel, Rubenstein, 
Wagner, and Liszt. He was at once a popular enter- 
tainer and an educator of the people. Many songs 
(words and music), marches, etc. were composed by 
Mr. Gilmore, who also wrote “The History of the Bos- 
ton Peace Jubilee’’. Mary G. Carter. 


Gilmour, RicHarp. See CLieveLaAnp, Diocese oF. 


Gil of Santarem, Biessep, a Portuguese Domini- 
can; b. at Vaozela, diocese of Viseu, about 1185; d. at 
Santarem, 14 May, 1265. His father, Rodrigo Pelayo 
Valladaris, was governor of Coimbra and councillor of 
Sancho I. It was the wish of his parents that Gil 
should enter the ecclesiastical state, and the king was 
very lavish in bestowing ecclesiastical benefices upon 
him. When he was still a boy, he already held pre- 
bends at Braga, Coimbra, Idanha, and Santarem. Gil, 
however, had no desire to be an ecclesiastic; his ambi- 
tion was to become a famous physician. After devot- 
ing some time to the study of philosophy and medicine 
at Coimbra, he set out for Paris, with the intention of 
perfecting himself in the science of medicine and ob- 
taining the doctor’s degree. If we may give credence 
to his unknown contemporaneous biographer, he was 
accosted on his journey by a courteous stranger who 
promised to teach him the art of magic at Toledo. As 
payment, so the legend runs, the stranger required 
that Gil should make over his soul to the devil and 
sign the compact with his blood. Gil obeyed and, 
after devoting himself seven years to the study of 
magic under the direction of Satan, went to Paris, 
easily obtained the degree of doctor of medicine, and 
performed many wonderful cures. One night while 
he was locked up in his library a gigantic knight, armed 
head to foot, appeared to him and, with his sword 
drawn, demanded that Gil should change his wicked 
life. The same spectre appeared a second time, and 
threatened to kill Gil if he would not reform. Gil now 
repented of his evil ways, burnt his books of magic and 
returned to Portugal, where he took the habit of St. 
Dominic in the newly-erected monastery at Palencia, 
about 1221. Shortly after, his superiors sent him to 
the Dominican house at Scallabis, the present San- 
tarem. Here he led a life of prayer and penance, and 
for seven years his mind was tormented by the 
thought of the compact which was still in the hands of 
Satan. Finally, his biographer narrates, the devil was 
compelled to surrender the compact and place it be- 
fore the altar of the Blessed Virgin. Gil returned to 
Paris to study theology and on his return to Portugal ~ 
became famous for his piety and learning. He was 
twice elected provincial of his order in Spain. Bene- 
dict XIV ratified his cult on 9 March, 1748. 

Acta SS., May, III; Touron, Histoire des hommes illustres de 
Vordre de St Dominique (Paris, 1743), 76-94; QubtTir-EcHarp, 
Scriptores Ord. Pred. (Paris, 1719), I, 241-4; Guértn, Vies des 
Saints (Paris, 1860), V, 532-7; Recuac, Ss. Fréres Précheurs 
(Paris, 1647), 215-63; Barsosa, Bibliotheca Lusitana (Lisbon, 
1747), II, 378-80. Micuagy Ort. 


Gindarus, a titular see of Syria Prima, in the Patri- 
archate of Antioch. Pliny (Hist. nat., V, 81) locates it 
in Cyrrhestica, as does Strabo (XVI, 2, 8), who says it 
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was a celebrated haunt of brigands. Ptolemy (V, xiv) 
speaks of it as being in the region of Seleucia, and 
Stephen of Byzantium (s. v.) makes it a small town 
situated near Antioch. The first and only known 
Bishop of Gindarus was Peter, who assisted at the 
Council of Niczea in 325 (Gelzer, Patrum Niceenorum 
nomina, p. 61) and at that of Antioch in 341 (Lequien, 
Oriens Christ., II, 789). Yet the episcopal see is not 
mentioned in the sixth-century “Notitia’’ of Antioch 
(Echos d’Orient, 1907, 144), nor in that of the tenth 
century (op. cit., 1907, 94); it is also missing from the 
list of cities of Syria given by the geographer Hierocles 
and George of Cyprus. It is probable that it was never 
an important town, and that its see, of early creation, 
soon disappeared. Under the Emperor Theodosius 
the Great, Gindarus was only a small village which he 
fortified (P. G., XCVII, 517), and in the time of Jus- 
tinian I, when the relics of the martyr, St. Marinus, 
afterwards transferred to Antioch, were found there, 
Gindarus possessed only a pertodeutes and not a bishop. 
It is now Djendéris, on the Afrin-Sou, in the vilayet 
and the sanjak of Aleppo, not far from Kal’at Semaan, 
the famous monastery of St. Simon Stylites. 
8. VaILHe. 


Ginoulhiac, Jacqurs-MARIE-ACHILLE, a French 
bishcp; b. at Montpellier (department of Hérault), 3 
Dec., 1806; d. there, 17 Nov., 1875. Immediately 
after his ordination to the priesthood (1830) he was 
appointed professor in the seminary at Montpellier, 
and later (1839) vicar-general at Aix. Consecrated 
Bishop of Grenoble in 1853, he was appointed the fol- 
lowing year assistant to the pontifical throne, and 
knight of the Legion of Honour. At the Council of 
the Vatican, Ginoulhiae spoke publicly on philosophi- 
cal errors (30 Dec., 1869), on the rule of faith (22 March 
and 1 April, 1870), and on the pope’s infallibility (23 
May and 28 June, 1870). On this latter point he sided 
with the minority and left Rome before the session of 
18 July, in which the doctrine was defined. In 1870 
he was transferred from Grenoble to the archiepiscopal 
See of Lyons. Fearing the Prussian invasion, the in- 
habitants of Lyons vowed to erect a basilica at Four- 
viéres if the city were spared. The written pledge, 
signed by thousands of inhabitants, was placed on the 
altar of the Blessed Virgin by the archbishop himself. 
In 1878, in fulfilment of this promise, he laid the cor- 
ner-stone of the magnificent edifice which to-day 
stands on the hill of Fourviéres. While at Grenoble, 
Bishop Ginoulhiae wrote and published several letters 
and pastorals, especially on the condition of the Ponti- 
fical States (1860), on Renan’s “ Life of Jesus” (1863), 
and on the accusations of the press against the Encyc- 
lical of 8 Dec., 1864, and the Syllabus (1865). His 
works are “ Histoire du dogme catholique pendant les 
trois premiers siécles de l’Eglise et jusqu’au concile de 
Nicée” (Paris, 1852, 1865); “Les épitres pastorales, 
ou réflexions dogmatiques et morales sur les épitres de 
Saint Paul 4 Timothée et 4 Tite” (Paris, 1866); “Le 
concile cecuménique” (Paris, 1869); “Le sermon sur 
la montagne” (Lyons, 1872); “Les origines du chris- 
tianisme”, a posthumous work published‘ by Canon 


Servonnet (Paris, 1878). 
La France Ecclésiastique (Paris, 1876), 765-9; L’épiscopat 
francais, by the Soctiri BrBLioGRAPHIQUE (Paris, 1907). 
C. A, DuBRay,. 


Gioberti, Vincenzo, Italian statesman and philos- 
opher; b. at Turin, 5 April, 1801; d. at Paris, 26 Octo- 
ber, 1852. When still very young he lost his parents, 
and at the age of sixteen he was admitted among the 
clerics of the court; he studied theology at the Turin 
University, and obtained there the doctorate; he was 
ordained priest in 1825 and appointed court chaplain 
and professor in the theological college. In 1828 he 
made a journey through Lombardy, and became 
friendly with Manzoni and other great men. He 
caused Rosmini’s philosophy to be known in Pied- 
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mont, though at a later date he became its opponent. 
At this time under the pen-name “ Demofilo”’ he was 
writing articles in Mazzini’s “ Giovane Italia’’, printed 
at Marseilles. In 1833 he resigned his court chap- 
laincy, and soon after was arrested on suspicion of 
political intrigues. Nothing could be proved against 
him, but he was expelled from the country and went 
to Paris, where he made many friends. He now ceased 
contributing to the “Giovane Italia’, and Cousin 
offered him a chair of philosophy on condition that he 
would not oppose Cousin’s own philosophical system. 
Though financially in very straitened circumstances, 
Gioberti refused the offer. He then accepted an offer 
to teach philosophy in a private school at Brussels 
conducted by an Italian. During his stay in Brussels 
most of his works were published. 

In 1841, on the appearance of his book “Del 
Buono’’, the Grand Duke of Tuscany offered him a 
chair in the Pisa University, but King Charles Albert 
objected, and the offer came to nothing. His fame in 
Italy dates from 1843 when he published his “Del 
primato morale e civile degli Italiani’’, which he dedi- 
cated to Silvio Pellico. Starting with the greatness of 
ancient Rome he traced history down through the 
splendours of the papacy, and recounting all that 
science and art owed to the genius of Italy, he de- 
clared that the Italian people were a model for all 
nations, and that their then insignificance was the re- 
sult of their weakness politically, to remedy which he 
proposed a confederation of all the states of Italy with 
the pope as their head. It is curious that in this work 
he is very severe on the French, yet he has not a word 
to say about the Austrians who then occupied Lom- 
bardy and the Venetian territory. Pope and prince 
received the work very coldly, and a few Jesuits wrote 
against it. In 1845 he was once more in Paris and 
published the “ Prolegomeni al Primato’’, in which he 
attacked the Jesuits; and in 1847 he printed “Tl Ge- 
suita Moderno’’, a large sized pamphlet, full of vulgar 
invective; in 1848 this was followed by an “ Apologia 
del Gesuita Moderno”’. These works were answered 
in 1849 by the Jesuit Father Curci’s “ Divinazione sulle 
tre ultime opere di V. Gioberti’’. Early in 1848, when 
Italy was burning with hopes of liberty and independ- 
ence, Gioberti returned to his native land and was 
joyously received by his fellow-townsmen. Soon 
afterwards he went to Milan to calm the over-impet- 
uous and to oppose Mazzini; from there he visited 
King Charles Albert at Sommacampagna. He re- 
ceived a mission for Rome, and on his arrival his 
reception was so enthusiastic that the pope became 
alarmed. On his return from Rome the king wanted 
to appoint him senator of the kingdom, but Gioberti 
preferred to be elected as deputy; he became president 
of the Chamber and, in July, he joined the Collegno 
cabinet. After the unfortunate Salasco armistice he 
broke up the cabinet, declared for a continuation of 
the war against Austria, and bitterly assailed the 
Revel ministry. He next founded a society to propa- 

ate the idea of a federated Italy, with the King of 

iedmont and not the pope at its head. In December 
he became president of the ministry (with Rattazzi and 
other democrats), but whereas the new cabinet was all 
for war, Gioberti had learned caution, and was anxious 
to reorganize the army. Moreover, he wanted Pied- 
mont to re-establish in their estates the pope and the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, who had been driven out by 
the revolution; so he quarrelled with his fellow-minis- 
ters and resigned on 20 February, 1849, but in the 
newspapers he carried on the quarrel. After the dis- 
astrous battle of Novara (23 March, 1849), Victor 
Emmanuel II offered him a portfolio; he agreed to join 
the ministry but would not take a portfolio. He was 
then sent as plenipotentiary minister to Paris to so- 
licit French aid in Italy. He was unsuccessful, and 
finding he was out of favour at Turin he resigned his 
post, but remained in Paris, where, after three years 
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passed in study, he died. In 1851 he published his 
‘Rinnovamento civile d’Italia’’ which contains an im- 
passioned criticism of political events from 1848 on- 
wards. This last book, while it clings to the idea of a 
federated Italy, shows that Gioberti was a republican, 
and that he Lb 

ower would bring about the religious renovation of 

taly. Thereupon all his works were put on the In- 
dex. His closing years were embittered by seeing his 
hopes shattered, and this bitterness finds an echo in 
his works. 

Gioberti’s philosophy is a mixture of pantheistic 
ontologism. with Platonism and traditionalism. The 
ontologism of Malebranche, as modified by Cardinal 
Gerdil, had been taught him at the Turin University. 
His first principle is that the primum cognitum of 
the human intellect is idea or being; i. e., absolute and 
eternal truth as far as “human intuition”’ can grasp it 
is God Himself. “Being”’ he calls the primum philo- 
sophicum, because in the mental order it is the primum 
psychologicum, and in the order of existing things it is 
the primum ontologicum; it is the common foundation 
of all reality and all knowledge. Intuition of being 
embraces the judgment, “being exists or is neces- 
sarily’’, which is not the result of any mental process, 
but is the spontaneous effect produced when being 
presents itself to the mind. But in being we merely 
see its relative attributes, not its essence, which 
remains unknown (the superintelligible) and is the 
object of revealed religion. Among these relative 
attributes is comprised the creative act, by intuition 
of which, in being, we arrive at a knowledge of its re- 
sults, namely, contingent things, and thus establish the 
jormula idealis, “being creates existing things’’, ens 
creat existentias. This judgment is synthetical a priori, 
not in the Kantian sense, but by “objective synthesis’’ 
resulting from the revelation of being. However, in- 
tuition of the idea remains too indeterminate; and 
hence the necessity of speech which so circumscribes 
the idea that we can contemplate or re-think it (this 
is pure traditionalism). 

His theory of creation is the most important part of 
his system and requires a longer explanation. He 
calls the idea also the Esse Universale, which is com- 
mon to and identical in all things, and which is nothing 
more or less than their possibility itself. Before the 
creation the idea (being, God) is universalis and ab- 
stract. It becomes concrete by its own act, individu- 
ating itself, making itself finite, and multiplying it- 
self. “To create is therefore to individuate.’? In 
this process the intelligible that was absolute becomes 
relative; there are two cycles to the process, one 
descending, inasmuch as the idea infringes on the 
concrete (mimesis), the other ascending, inasmuch as 
it reaches out more and more towards the intelligible 
absolute (methexis), and participates of the Divine 
Being (this is pure Platonism). Thus he arrives at 
the conclusion that in the intellectual order the ideas 
of created things are so many steps in the scale of the 
Divine Essence. And as regards creation, he adopts 
the saying of Hegel that “logic . . . is nothing but 
ereation’’. From all this, Gioberti’s pantheism is 
evident. No doubt he is always asserting that God 
was distinct from His creatures; but the sincerity 
of these statements is not beyond question. As a 
matter of fact, after his separation from the Mazzin- 
ians they published a letter of his to the “Giovane 
Italia’’ in which he expressly stated that “pantheism 
is the only true and sound philosophy’’. His theory 
of mimesis and methexis is also used to prove the im- 
mortality of the soul. Then again the idea of being 
is made the foundation of moral obligation as a binding 
force, and, inasmuch as it approves or disapproves,we 
have the concepts of merit and demerit. e aim of 
the moral law is to bring to pass the perfect union of 
existences and being, in other words to complete the 
methexic cycle. Man endowed with freedom can ap- 
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proach or keep away from being; hence the origin of 
evil; and when such aversion from being is endless it 
becomes necessary and immanent. Later, however, 
recognizing that this would be an exception to the 
“logical’’ law of methexis, he denied this eternal im- 
manence of evil. 

It is noteworthy that, in politics, he denied the 
sovereignty of the people. In Gioberti’s theory the 
object of religion is the supernatural and the superin- 
telligible, which meant according to him the essence of 
being revealed by means of speech. On the other 
hand he treats at length of the harmony between reli- 
gion and science or civilization. But as a rule all his 
vague theorizing was tinged with rationalism, and 
even in his latest works he writes: “science and civili- 
zation must go on throwing light on what is supernat- 
ural and superintelligible in religion’; and again, 
“modern rationalism is destined to bring about the 
union of orthodoxy and science’. His philosophical 
works are: “Teorica del sovrannaturale”’ (1838; 2nd 
ed., with replies to critics, 1850); “Introduzione allo 
studio della filosofia’’ (1840); “Lettere sugli errori 
politico-religiosi di Lamennais’’ (1840); “Del Bello” 
and “Del Buono” (1841); “Errori filosofici di Anto- 
nio Rosmini’”’ (1842). Mention should also be made 
of his posthumous works: “ Riforma Cattolica’’; “ Filo- 
sofia della Rivelazione’’; “Protologia’”’. His com- 
plete works in thirty-five volumes were published at 
Naples, in 1877. 

Massari, Ricordi e Carteggio di V. Gioberti (Turin, 1860); 
Maori, Della vita e delle opere di Gioberti (Genoa, 1853); Spa- 
ventTA, La filosofia di Giobertt (Naples, 1864); Civilta Cattolica, 
II, Ser. IV, 143; III, Ser. IV, 481, 641, Ser. V, 280; Lisnrarorn, 
Della conoscenza intellettuale (Naples, 1879), I, ii. 
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Giocondo, Fra Giovannl, Italian architect, anti- 
quary, archzologist, and classical scholar, b. in Ver- 
ona, c. 1445; d. in Venice (?), c. 1525. He became 
a Dominican at the age of eighteen and was one of the 
many of that order who became pioneers of the 
Renaissance; afterwards, however, he entered the 
Franciscan Order. Giocondo began his career as a 
teacher of Latin and Greek in Verona where Scaliger 
was one of his pupils. The young priest, a learned 
archzologist and a superb draughtsman, early visited 
Rome, sketched its ancient buildings, wrote the story 
of its great monuments, and completed and explained 
many defaced inscriptions. He stimulated the re- 
vival of classical learning by making collections of 
ancient MSS., one of which, completed in 1492, he 
presented to Lorenzo de’ Medici. Giocondo soon 
returned to his native town where he built bridges and 
planned fortifications for Treviso, acting as architect, 
engineer, and even head-builder during the construc- 
tion. The most beautiful building in Verona and one 
of the most perfect in all Europe, the Palazzo del 
Consiglio, the decorations of whose loggia are famous, 
was designed by Giocondo at the request of Emperor 
Maximilian, and de Quincey attributes also the church 
of Santa Maria della Scala to him. Venice then sum- 
moned him with other celebrated architects to discuss 
the protection of the lagoons against the rivers; Gio- 
condo’s plan of altering the Brenta’s bed and leading 
this river to the sea was accepted by the Venetians, 
and the undertaking was a complete success. 

~Between 1496 and 1499 Giocondo was invited to 
France by the king, and made rere architect. There 
he built two bridges of remarkable beauty, the Pont 
Notre-Dame and the Petit Pont, and designed the 
palace of the Chambre des Comptes, the Golden Room 
of the Parliament, and the Chateau of Gaillon (Nor- 
‘mandy), one facade of which has been removed to the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts to serve as a model for students 
of architecture. In France Giocondo discovered a 
manuscript of Pliny the Younger, containing his cor- 
respondence with Trajan. He published this in Paris, 
dedicating the work to Louis XII. Between 1506 and 
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1508 he returned to Italy, wrote four dissertations on 
the waters and waterways of Venice and constructed 
the splendid Fondaco dei Tedeschi (1508), decorated 
by Titian and Giorgione. When in 1513 the Rialto 
and its environs were burned, Giocondo was one who 
presented plans for a new bridge and surrounding 
structures, but he left Venice for Rome when the de- 
signs of a rival (Michelangelo?) were chosen by the 
republic for which he had done such monumental 
work. The Vatican welcomed him (1514) and on 
Bramante’s death he superintended (with Raphael and 
San Gallo) the erection of St. Peter’s; but it was Fra 
Giocondo alone who improved and strengthened the 
foundations of the great basilica and the piers inade- 
quately supporting its dome. 

Two Italian editions of Pliny’s “Epistles’’ were 
published by Giocondo, one printed in Bologna (1498) 
and one from the press of Aldus Manutius (1508). He 
edited Cesar’s “Commentaries”? and made the first 
design (drawing) of Cxsar’s bridge across the Rhine. 
He was among the first to produce a correct edition of 
Vitruvius, printed at Venice in 1511, illustrated with 
figures and dedicated to Pope Julius Il; and pub- 
lished the works of Julius Obsequens, Aurelius Victor, 
and Cato’s “De re rustic4’’. In addition to his clas- 
sical and mathematical knowledge he was a master of 
scholastic theology. His last work was, probably, 
the rebuilding of the bridge of Verona (1521), for in a 
letter to Giuliano de’ Medici, in 1513, Giocondo then 
called himself “an old man”. 
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Giordani, Tommaso, composer, b. at Naples in 
1738; d. at Dublin, Ireland, February, 1806. The 
family came to London in 1752, and settled in Dublin 
in 1764. Tommaso was one of the leading musicians 


in the Irish capital from 1764 to 1781, when he re-- 


turned to London; after two years, he came back to 
Dublin, where he spent the remainder of his life. He 
was concerned in an opera-house and in a music-shop, 
neither of which was financially successful. Among 
his compositions are a number of operas, an oratorio 
“Tsaac’’ (1767), and a vast quantity of overtures, sona- 
tas, concertos, quartets, songs, etc. He was organist 
of the pro-cathedral from 1784 to 1798, and con- 
ducted a Te Deum of his own at the celebration upon 
the recovery of King George III, 30 April, 1789. 
Among his pupils were Lady Morgan, Tom Cooke, and 
others, and it was at one of his Rotunda concerts that 
John Field, the inventor of the nocturne, made his 
debut (4 April, 1792). His last opera, “The Cottage 
Festival’’, was produced at the Theatre Royal, Dub- 
lin, 28 Noy., 1796. His song “Caro mio ben”? is still 
occasionally heard. 
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Giordano, Luca, Neapolitan painter; b. at Naples, 
1632; d. in the same place, 12 Jan., 1705. He was 
esteemed the marvel of his age for the rapidity with 
which he covered with frescoes vast ceilings, domes, 
and walls in Italy and Spain, and was known as Luca 
“Fa Presto’’ (make haste), as the demand for his work 
was so great that his father was continually urging 
him to greater dispatch, until at length he was able to 
work with extraordinary speed. He was undoubtedly 
the chief of the Machinisti, as the popular quick- 
painting decorators of Italy came to be called, and 
perhaps no other painter has left so many pictures. 
He was a pupil of Ribera, and then of Pietro da Cor- 
tona, and a constant copyist of the works of Raphael. 
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Some of his earliest paintings were for the churches of 
Naples, but in 1679 he was invited to Florence, and in 
1692 to Madrid, where he painted the immense ceiling 
and staircase of the Escorial, and an enormous number 
of separate pictures. In 1702 he accompanied the 
King of Spain to Naples, and there he spent the last 
three years of his life. There are sixty of his pictures 
in Madrid, and about half that number in Naples, while 
the galleries of Dresden, Munich, Paris, Vienna, Rome, 
and St. Petersburg, all boast of a large number of his 
works. He executed several etchings, and is believed 


to have also worked in pastel. 
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Giorgione (Giorcio BARBARELLI, Zorzo DA Cas- 
TELFRANCO), Italian painter, b. at Castelfranco in or 
before 1477; d. in Venice in October or November, 
1510. Little is known of his life. His very origin 
has been disputed, some authorities claiming his 
father to have been of the great Barbarelli family and 
his mother a peasant girl of Vedelago, while later in- 
vestigators find no proof of this, call the Barbarelli 
tradition false, and make him the descendant of peas- 
ants from the March of Treviso. Giorgione means 
“big George’; Ruskin calls him “stout George’’; all 
agree that he was a large, handsome man, of splendid 
and attractive presence. In Venice he studied under 
Giovanni Bellini, with Titian as a fellow-pupil. “His 
great artistic talent developed rapidly, he outstripped 
his master, broke away from the timid and traditional 
style of the day, and became a great influence in art, 
even Titian following his teachings and imitating his 
colour, method, and style. To-day there is much 
confusion even in the great Continental galleries con- 
cerning the attribution of pictures to Titian and to 
Giorgione. With rare musical skill on the lute and 
with a fine voice, the talented youth was early ad- 
mitted to the best Venetian society, and painien’ por- 
traits of nearly all the great people; Caterina Cornaro, 
Gonzales (Gonzalvo) of Cordova, and two doges being 
a few of his sitters. His portraits were the first to be 
painted in the “modern manner”’, and are full of ee 
nity, truth of characterization, simplicity, and a sil- 
very quality unsurpassed even by Velazquez. The 
precocious and versatile young man was the first to 
paint landscapes with figures, the first to paint genre 
—movable pictures in their own frames with no de- 
votional, allegorical, or historical purpose—and the 
first whose colours possessed that ardent, glowing, 
and melting intensity which was so soon to typify the 
work of all the Venetian School. 

Giorgione was the first to discard detail and substi- 
tute breadth and boldness in the treatment of nature 
and architecture; and he was the first to recognize 
that the painter’s chief aim is decorative effect. He 
never subordinated line and colour to architecture, 
nor an artistic effect to a sentimental presentation. 
He possessed the typical artistic temperament, and 
this, with his vigour and gaiety, made him the true 
poet-painter, a “lyrical genius’’ (Morelli). He is well 
called the “joyous herald of the Renaissance’’. The 
vigour of his chiaroscuro, the superb “relief’’ in his 
work, the “grand style’’, and his mastery of perspec- 
tive may have come in part from a study of Leonardo 
da Vinci, who was in Venice when Giorgione was 
twenty-four years old; but no trustworthy records 
show that the two ever met. Giorgione painted the 
widest range of subjects from altar-piece to féte-cham- 
pétre, employed few figures—usually three—in his 
compositions, and imitated the actual texture of 
draperies as none had ever done before. His method 
was to paint in tempera and then glaze in oil, a pro- 
cess contributing to great brilliance, transparency, 
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and permanence of colour. Giorgione introduced into 
Venice the fashion of painting the fronts of houses in 
fresco (in 1507-08 he thus decorated, with Titian, the 
magnificent Fondaco dei Tedeschi); and cassoni 
(marriage-chests) and other pieces of furniture were 
not too humble for his magic brush. 

All his life was spent in Venice where his extraordi- 
nary personality started a School of Giorgione, and 
where his pictures, in great demand during his life- 
time, had a host of imitators and copyists. Very 
little of his work is authenticated, and only three 
paintings have never been called in question by any 
expert or critic. The first of these is the Castelfranco 
altar-piece, painted when he was twenty-seven years 
old for the church of his native town. Here are the 
Madonna and Child enthroned, with Sts. Liberale and 
Francis below, “one of the two most perfect pictures 
in existence’’ (Ruskin); it is full of reverie, serenity, 
and religious sentiment, the very landscape-back- 
ground awakening devotional feelings. The other 
unquestioned works are the “Adrastus and Hypsi- 
pyle’’ (called for 350 years the “Giovanelli Figures”’ 
or the “Stormy Landscape with Soldier and Gypsy’’), 
more sombre than the altar-piece but more romantic 
in treatment, and the “ Aineas, Evander, and Pallas’”’ 
(the “Three Philosophers”’ or the “Chaldean Sages’’), 
probably completed by Sebastiano del Piombo, 
Giorgione’s pupil. The greatest rival authorities are 
agreed that four other works are undoubted Gior- 
giones: the “Knight of Malta’’, “Judgment of Solo- 
mon’’, the “Trial of Moses’’ (all in the Uffizi), and 
“Christ Bearing the Cross’’ in Mrs. Gardner’s collec- 
tion (Boston, U. §. A.). Many great canvases are 
denied Giorgione by modern negative criticism simply 
because they do not quite attain the high standard of 
excellence arbitrarily set for this master by con- 
noisseurs. Tradition says his death was due to grief 
because his lady-love proved false; probably the 
plague—then raging in Venice—carried him off. He 
was buried on the Island of Poveglia. Other works 
attributed to Giorgione are: “The Concert’’, 
Pitti Gallery, Florence; ‘“ Venus’’, Dresden Gailery; 
a te Champétre’”’, Louvre; “Madonna and Child’’, 
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Giotto di Bondone, a Florentine painter, and 
founder of the Italian Schoot of painting, b. most 
probably, in 1266 (not 1276), in the village of Vespi- 
gnano near Florence, in the valley of the Mugello; d. 
at Milan, 8 Jan., 1337. Very little is known of his 
early history. Vasari relates that Cimabue, rambling 
one day in the neighbourhood of Colle, saw a young 
shepherd lad drawing one of his sheep on a piece of 
smooth slate with a pointed stone, and that Cimabue 
thereupon took the lad with him and instructed him. 
The story is a pretty bit of fancy. There is no reason 
for believing that Giotto was ever a shepherd. It is 

ossible that his father was a peasant; if so, he was 
in easy circumstances and certainly a freeholder. A 
document dated 1320 styles him vir preclarus; such an 
epithet would not be applied to a man in straitened 
circumstances. ‘As a matter of fact nothing is known 
of Giotto until he was thirty years old. This unfortu- 
nate gap in his personal history robs us of a story which 
eid be of intense interest as showing the growth of 
his genius, and reduces us to the merest conjectures. 
However, without in any way detracting from Giot- 
to’s pre-eminence in Italian art, it is impossible to 
accord him that quasi-miraculous, providential im- 

ortance that Florentine nationalism soon raised to a 

ind of dogma in the history of art. According to 
Vasari he arose in a barbarous age and straightway 
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revealed a fully developed art to a wondering world. 
This is not credible. The thirteenth century, the cen- 
tury of the great cathedrals and of the French school of 
carving whose numerous pupils were met with in all 
parts of Christendom, cannot be called a barbarous 
In Italy itself a widespread renaissance was 
taking place. At Naples and at Rome the admirable 
school of the marmorarii of which the Cosmati are the 
most illustrious, recalled to life much antique beauty 
of form. The mosaic-workers, with Jacopo Torriti and 
the artists who created the marvels of the Baptistery 
of Florence, likewise the painters, with Pietro Caval- 
lini whose fresco cycles in Santa Maria in Trastevere 
(Rome) exhibit all Giotto’s breadth of form, are satis- 
factory proof of an earlier renewal of artistic spirit and 
power. The “Rucellai Madonna” by Duccio dates 
from 1285. Twenty years earlier, perhaps the very 
year of Giotto’s birth, Nicold Pisano had completed 
the pulpit in the Baptistery of Pisa. That of Siena 
followed in 1272. The lovely fountain at Perugia 
dates from 1278. Then came the works of Giovanni 
Pisano, whose sympathetic genius is in more than one 
way akin to that of Giotto. Amid this rich and won- 
drous development of art the young master grew up. 
Though he was by no means its creator, it certainly 
reached in him its highest expression. 

As an artist Giotto is a true son of St. Francis. It 
is at Assisi that he is first found, in that very basilica 
which was the cradle of Italian painting, and which 
still enshrines the most perfect records of its early 
history. There every master of note in the peninsula 
might have been seen at work. Giunta of Pisa was 
decorating the lower church, while Cavallini or one of 
his pupils was painting scenes from the Old Testa- 
ment in the upper church. Cimabue was at the same 
time ornamenting the choir and the transept. It was 
doubtless in the train (brigata) of Cimabue that Giotto 
came to Assisi in 1294, and that he became acquainted 
with the works of the marmorarii, whose style so in- 
fluenced hisown. In 1296 Cimabue set out for Rome, 
whereupon Giovanni da Muro, General of the Francis- 
cans (1296-1304), entrusted to Giotto the execution of 
the wonderful story of St. Francis which the painter 
accomplished in the famous twenty-eight scenes of the 
upper church. This is at once the source of Giotto’s 
glory and the earliest example of the Italian School. 
In these scenes Giotto followed St., Bonaventure’s life 
of St. Francis officially approved by the chapter of 
1263 as the only official text. The first twenty-one 
frescoes are entirely by Giotto’s hand; the remaining 
seven were finished from his designs by his pupils. 
All have suffered greatly from the humidity and from 
restorations. They are, nevertheless, incomparable 
monuments of art, and in many ways the very great- 
est for the history of modern painting. The intense 
impression created by St. Francis, the historical near- 
ness of his truly evangelical personality, and his like- 
ness to Jesus Christ borne out by the miracle of the 
stigmata, thenceforth influenced art to an incalculable 
degree. For the first time in centuries painters, until 
then limited to the repetition of consecrated themes, 
to an unvarying reproduction of hieratic patterns, 
were free to improvise and create. Painting was no 
longer an echo of tradition, but rose at once to all the 
dignity of invention. In the portrayal of the wonder- 
ful life-story of St. Francis, to his own age a real image 
of Jesus Christ, current events and the everyday life of 
the period were seized on and appropriated. Art no 
longer worked on conventional models, abstract and 
ideal; its models were to be the realities of nature, 
which the humblest intelligence is capable of appre- 
ciating. Representation of real life was to become 
the object of all painting. Henceforth there must 
always be a likeness between the painting and the 
object painted. The true portrait of St. Francis had 
to be given to the public, which must see his actions 
and the place where he lived, must also grasp all local 
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peculiarities of topography, people, dress, and archi- 
tecture. This principle of actuality and reality under- 
lay the artistic revolution initiated by Giotto. Since 
the days of the catacombs nothing so important had 
occurred in the history of painting. 

The germ of all this was to be found in the very 
earliest portrait of St. Francis, e. g. that of the “Sagro 
Speco” at Subiaco and in those of the lower church at 
Assisi and the church of Santa Maria degli Angeli, 
where the figure of the saint is inset between two rows 
of small panel-pictures descriptive of events in his 
life. To enlarge these vignettes into frescoes and 
thereby tell the story of Francis in heroic outlines was 
equivalent to equating the power of artistic expression 
and the new vastness of the pictorial framework; 
this prompted, in consequence, a background over- 
flowing, so to speak, with contemporary life. This 
much Giotto undertook to do, and his success was 
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marvellous. One is’astounded at the multitude of 
things he suddenly brings within the domain of 
painting. Such an invasion of realism is not met 
with again till the seventeenth century, when Rubens 
gives us its counterpart in his life of Marie de’ Medici. 
All Italy is there; cities and their environs, the walls 
of Arezzo, the temple of Minerva and the church of 
San Damiano at Assisi, the facade of the Lateran, the 
graceful interior of the Greccio church, the landscapes 
of Alvernia and Subasio, rural scenes like St. Francis’s 
sermon to the birds, domestic interiors as in the 
“Death of the Lord of Celano”’, scenes from ecclesias- 
tical life, e. g. chapter meetings and choir services. 
Every type of existence is laid under tribute: monks, 
peasants, townfolk, burghers, popes, bishops, singers 
by the roadside, men at drink, at feasts, and funerals. 
No peculiarity of place, condition, costume, or person, 
escapes the far-sweeping eye of the painter. He has 
put into his paintings every phase of life, and it isall 
so genuine and accurate, so true to reality that in his 
work, after five centuries, the Italian trecento still 
lives for us, despite the deplorable state of the frescoes, 
the defects of his perspective, and the childlike archa- 
ism of certain technical formule. No painter has ever 
surpassed Giotto in this power of gathering details 
from real life, and of surrounding the commonplace 
with an artistic halo. Herein also lies the power of 
all literary creators of life, from Dante in his “ Divina 
Commedia” to Balzac in the “Comédie Humaine”. 
The genius of Giotto was brought into further prom- 
inence by the works he executed at Rome, whither he 
was called in 1298 by Cardinal Stefaneschi. It may 
be noted at once that the “Navicella”, i. e. the 
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famous mosaic that adorns the vestibule of St. Peter’s, 
was done in collaboration with Cavallini; moreover, 
the original has long since disappeared beneath suc- 
cessive restorations. A fourteenth-century copy may 
be seen in the Spanish Chapel at Florence. 

The frescoes from the life of Christ, which Giotto 
executed for St. Peter’s, were destroyed in the time of 
Nicholas V, when the choir of old St. Peter’s was being 
remodelled. His Roman masterpieces, however, were 
the three frescoes ordered by Boniface VIII for the log- 
gia or baleony of the Lateran to commemorate the 
famous jubileee of 1300. They represented the bap- 
tism of Constantine, the erection of the Lateran Basil- 
ica, and the proclamation of the jubilee. The first and 
second have perished, and mie a fragment of the 
third remains, inset in the eighteenth century in one 
of the great pillars of the basilica, where it is yet vis- 
ible. The pope stands between two acolytes, in the 
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act of giving his blessing. The loss of this fresco is 
somewhat compensated for by a seventeenth-century 
sketch (in the Ambrosian Library at Milan) which 
restores the ensemble of the original scene. It was a 
magnificent representation of an actual spectacle, a 
vast historical panorama of which the painter must 
have been an eyewitness, an immense portrait gallery 
showing the pope, the cardinals, the army, and the 
Roman people; all this on the occasion of a momen- 
tous event in the history of Christendom. 

From Rome Giotto returned to Florence, perhaps in 
1301, and painted the “ Last Judgment” in the chapel 
of the Podesta. This fresco is in a way a political 
manifesto, being a kind of idealized grouping of all 
classes of Florentine society, somewhat after the man- 
ner of Dante’s great poem. Therein can be recognized 
Dante himself, Brunetto Latini, Corso Donati, Car- 
dinal d’Acquasparta, and Charles of Valois. The 
“Life of Mary Magdalen”, which completed the chapel 
decorations, is now so faded and discoloured as to be 
beyond recognition. In 1306, Giotto was called to 
Padua to paint the Capella dell’ Arena, built by En- 
rico Scrovegni in expiation of the crimes of his father, 
the famous usurer Reginaldo. On the lateral walls 
the artist treated in thirty-six frescoes scenes from 
the life of Christ and of the Blessed Virgin. Beneath 
these scenes he placed fourteen small cameo fi S, 
allegories of the vices and virtues; on the end wall 
above the scene of the Annunciation, he painted a 
“Last Judgment”. With this work a new epoch opens 
in the career of Giotto. It is the first of those vast 
complete series, or great decorative poems, conceived 
by him with systematic thoroughness, and meant to 
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develop fully a single great idea. It is truly a living 
organism, at once pictorial and theological, such as is 
met with later in the Spanish Chapel, on the ceiling of 
the Sistine Chapel, and in the Camera della Segnatura. 
This introduction of allegory, on an elevated and 
magnificent scale, is his new master-concept. His 
work is henceforth dominated by an attempt to bring 
out the moral meaning and by unity of purpose. The 
historical element, of course, still held the place of 
honour; it had not varied for centuries, had been the 
same since the mosaics of Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo at 
Ravenna and Santa Maria Maggiore at Rome. 
Giotto, indeed, continued to use the earlier concep- 
tions, but could not fail to imbue with his own 
wonderful realism the traditional treatment of 
these sacred scenes. There is, perhaps, no pictorial 
type more striking than Giotto’s Judas in the scene 
of the kiss. Circumstances here forced the art- 
ist’s genius into a new path. Since his imagination 
had not in these sacred scenes the freest play, he 
turned to the perfection of artistic style; conse- 
quently the Padua frescoes are a new phase in his real- 
ization of the beautiful. In the mind of Giotto life 
now appears as conditioned by art. This preoccupa- 
tion with the artistic presentation of things is striking 
at Padua from the earlier scenes, those depicting the 
story of St. Joachim and the marriage of the Blessed 
Virgin, where there are charming pastorals rarely 
equalled, such as “Joachim among the shepherds”, 
the “Meeting at the Golden Gate”. One scene in 
particular, the marriage cortége of the Blessed Virgin, 
is introduced merely that the artist may developa 
beautiful plastic theme, a frieze of white-veiled girls, 
quite like the procession of Greek maidens in the 
Panathenean festivals. Ghiberti mentions other 
ee tnes made by Giotto for the Friars Minor at 

adua. However, the most perfect examples of the 
master’s maturer skill are his frescoes at Assisi, be- 
tween 1310 and 1320, in the lower church of the 
famous basilica of St. Francis. He began in the right 
transept with the addition of two miracles of the saint 
as a kind of appendix or supplement to the “Life” 
which he had painted twenty years earlier in the upper 
church. Facing these he painted nine frescoes of the 
Holy Childhood, a replica of the Padua frescoes but 
superior for delicacy and charm. In his quality of 
historian Giotto never rose above this work, the most 
exquisite of all his narrative frescoes. His crowning 
work, however, in this period, was the decoration of 
the roof-groining over the high altar. In it he sets 
forth the “Triumph of St. Francis”, together with the 
triumphs of the virtues which were the foundation 
of the order: poverty, chastity, obedience. This is 
the earliest example of those trionfi which from the 
Campo Santo at Pisa to Mantegna and Titian are a 
favourite theme of Italian art. It is moreover the 
earliest masterpiece of monumental art. The earlier 
“Psychomachia” of the poet Prudentius, so often 
treated by French sculptors and outlined by Giotto 
himself in the aforesaid tiny allegories of the Capella 
dell’ Arena, takes on here a larger development. We 
seem to hear, as it were, an orchestration of incom- 
parably greater variety and significance. The inti- 
mate meaning of life and thought, the power of plastic 
art, and the genius of beautiful symbols; the majesty 
of harmonious order, the beauty of the types, personi- 
fications, and persons; the wondrous blending of fact 
and fancy; the perfect preservation of the original 
colours, all combine to make this magnificently 

lanned ensemble one of the immortal works of paint- 
ing. It seems to breathe the puissant moral ideas of 
the Middle Ages, while one of its lovely figures, the 
well-known Lady Poverty, suggests from afar all the 
mystic and quaintly modern poetry of Botticelli’s 
a Pectavers ae 

The closing years of Giotto’s life (1320-27) were 
spent at Florence. His work at this period in the 
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church of Santa Maria del Carmine and the palace of 
the Podesta, where he painted an allegory of Good 
Government (a theme of Ambrogio Lorenzetti at 
Siena in 1337), has almost entirely perished. Of all 
his work in the Bardi and Peruzzi chapels in the Fran- 
ciscan church of Santa Croce there survive but some 
remnants. The Bardi chapel contains in six scenes 
a new life of St. Francis, besides four figures of the 
greater Franciscan saints: St. Clare, St. Elizabeth, 
St. Louis IX, King of France, and St. Louis of Tou- 
louse. (St. Louis of Toulouse was canonized in 1317; 
the decoration of the chapel must, therefore, be of 
later date.) The Peruzzi chapel contains six scenes 
from the lives of St. Paul and St. John the Evangelist. 
These frescoes were whitewashed over in the eight- 
eenth century, were discovered in 1840, and have suf- 
fered much in the course of restoration. In this final 
evolution of his art, Giotto, now a master and sure of 
his own powers, seems to lean towards the abstract in 
the treatment of his subjects. He appears to subordi- 
nate all to the rhythm of the composition. An almost 
excessive desire for balance and symmetry gives to 
these later works an aspect of stiffness, somewhat the 
impression of bas-reliefs. They seem somewhat cold 
and academic. And yet they reveal incomparable 
beauty and figures of genuine sculpturesque perfec- 
tion. In the “Resurrection of St. Paul” the group of 
the Disciples leaning over the empty sepulchre, 
though two centuries earlier than Raphael, is almost 
the same as the group of young geometricians in the 
latter’s “School of Athens”. 

There is no evidence that Giotto ever visited Fer- 
rara, Ravenna, or any of the other places where fres- 
coes are attributed to him. King Robert of Anjou 
induced him to visit Naples in 1330, and he remained 
there three years, but left no trace of his influence on 
the local school. As for the pretended journey to 
Avignon and his death there, it is well known to bea 
fiction. Simone di Martino is the true author of the 
admirable frescoes in the papal palace at Avignon. In 
his later years Giotto, recognized as chief among Italian 
artists, was more or less capomaestro or Master of the 
Works for all public constructions in Florence. We 
are told that he aided in designing the Porta San Gio- 
vanni of the Baptistery, the work of Andrea Pisano 
(1330). It is certain that he drew the plans for the 
Campanile in 1334. Perhaps the designs for the fifty- 
eight bas-reliefs by Andrea are partly his, recalling as 
they do in more than one particular the “ Virtues and 
Vices” at Padua. There are very few of Giotto’s 
panels, properly so-called. One large “Madonna di 
Maesta”’ in the Accademia at Florence is interesting 
when compared with that of Duccio. A triptych of 
the “Life of St. Peter” painted in 1298 for Cardinal 
Stefaneschi is preserved in the sacristy of the canons 
at St. Peter’s. Finally, his “St. Francis receiving 
the Stigmata”, at the Louvre, is a youthful résumé of 
the noble frescoes at Assisi. 

No painter ever made such an impression on his age 
as Giotto. All fourteenth-century art betrays his in- 
fluence. No school was ever so numerous nor s0 
homogeneous as the Giotteschi. Taddeo and Agnolo 
Gaddi, Oreagna, Spinello, and others, it is true, are 
weak enough imitators of their master. Indeed, out- 
side of Florence there is no originality save at Siena 
where Simone di Martino and the Lorenzetti worked, 
and later at Padua in the days of Jacopo Avanzo and 
Altichieri. The triumph of Giotto, and the thorough 
manner in which his successors imitated him, proved 
how fully he embodied the national genius. In paint- 
ing he invented that dolce stil nuovo, that vulgare elo- 
quium which Dante created in the realm of poetry. 
He is truly the founder of the art of painting in Italy. 

He was not handsome, says Petrarch, who was his 
friend, as was also Dante, whose portrait he so often 
painted. Nor must it be imagined that this great 
painter of St. Francis was either a mystic or an ascetic. 
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He loved life too well for that. He has left us in a 
canzone, mediocre enough as poetry, a satire on “ Holy 
Poverty” and the excesses of the “Fraticelli’, the 
radicals among the Franciscans of that time. More- 
over, the Florentine novelists, Boccaccio and Sac- 
chetti, tell many anecdotes of him in which he figures 
as a bon-vivant, jovial, good-natured, with a sense 
of humour and a pardonable eccentricity. He may 
have been wealthy, as he worked diligently and 
charged good prices for his work. He married Cinta 
di Lapo del Pela by whom he had eight children. 
The eldest, Francesco, registered in 1341 as a member 


of the guild of painters at Florence. 

Vasari, Vite de’ Pittori (ed. Florence, 1878), I; Crown AND 
CAVALCASELLE, History of Italian Painting, ed. Dove.as, II, 
Giotto and the Giottesques (London, 1903); VenTuRt, Storia dell’ 
Arte italiana (Milan, 1907), V;_Brrenson, The Florentine 
Painters of the Renaissance (New York, 1896); THopr, Franz 
von Assisi und die Anfiinge der Kunst der Renaissance in Italien 
(Berlin, 1885); IpeM, Giotto (Bielefeld, 1899); ZmummMERMAN, 
Giotto und die Kunst Italiens wm _Mittelalter (2 vols., Leipzig, 
1899-1900); RusxKrn, Giotto and His Works in Padua (London, 
1853-60); Inmm, Fors Clavigera (London, 1871-1874); IpeM, 
Mornings in Florence (London, 1875); Fry, Giotto in Monthly 
Review, Dec., 1900, and Feb., 1901; Perxins, Giotto (London, 
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Giovanelli, Ruaammro, composer, b. at Velletri, 
near Rome, in 1560; d. at Rome, 7 January, 1625. In 
1584 he was appointed choir-master at the church of 
San Luigi de’ Francesi in Rome, and subsequently at 
the Chiesa dell’ Anima. As a composer of madrigals 
he was exceedingly fertile, and his six books of them, 
with one of canzonets and vilanelles, appeared be- 
tween the years 1585 and 1606. So great was his fame 
as a choir-master and composer that on the death of 
the illustrious Palestrina, he was appointed his suc- 
cessor, 12 March, 1594. Among his sacred works are 
some beautiful masses for eight and twelve voices, and 
some pleasing motets. So little is known of his later 
years that biographers could formerly find no trace of 
Giovanelli after 1615, at which date he published the 
second volume of his new edition of the Graduale 
known as the “Medicean’’. However, thanks to the 
researches of W. H. Frey, of Berlin, it is now certain 
that Giovanelli lived ten years longer. He was buried 
in the church of Santa Marta. 

Batnt, Memorie storico-critiche (Rome, 1828); Errnrr, Quel- 
lenlexikon (1900-1904); Grover, Dict. of Music and Musicians, 
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buch (Ratisbon, 1909), XXII. 
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Giovanni Bosco, VENERABLE. 
VANNI MELcHIor, VENERABLE. 


Giovinazzo. See Mourerra, Giovinazzo, AND 
Tervizz1, Diocesn oF. 


Giraldi, Giovanni Barrista (surnamed CrnTIO0), 
Italian dramatist and novelist; b. at Ferrara, Italy, 
1504; d. there, 1573. He studied philosophy and 
medicine in his native town. Under the patronage of 
the family ruling over his native region, he served for 
a while as secretary to the dukes of Ferrara, but weary- 
ing of his duties, he gave himself up to academic life as 
a professor in turn at the Universities of Mondovi, 
Turin, and Pavia. Among his minor works there is a 
disquisition on the methods to be observed in the com- 
position of epic, romance, drama, ete. (Discorsi in- 
torno al compor romanzi, commedie e tragedie, ecc.), 
which shows him to be one of the leading literary 
critics of the time. He essayed the pastoral drama 
with the “Egle’’, and the epic with the “Ercole’’. 
His dramatic labours extended further, to the produc- 
tion of one comedy, the “Hudemoni’’, and nine trage- 
dies, among which are the “Didone’’, the “Cleopa- 
tra’’, the “Selene’’, and his best play, the “ Orbecche’’. 
Even more than for the “Orbecche”’, a rather gory 
piece, Giraldi is remembered for his collection of tales, 
the “ Ecatommiti’’ (Hecatommithi). In this he feigns, 
therein imitating the framework of Boccaccio’s “De- 
cameron”’, that a company of men and women, fleeing 
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from the sack of Rome in 1527, take ship at Civitavec- 
chia for Marseilles, and beguile the tedium of the jour- 
ney by reciting a hundred tales, divided into ten dec- 
ades. As a matter of fact there are 112 tales in the 
work. The style of the “Hecatommithi”’ has little to 
recommend it, being rather cold and colourless; and 
although the author announces his purpose of telling 
stories that shall stigmatize vice, and exalt virtue and 
religion, he does not wholly avoid the licentious and 
unbecoming. It is worthy of note that the seventh 
tale of the third decade tells the story of the Moor of 
Venice, later used in Shakespere’s “Othello’’. 

Tragedie (ed. Venice, 1581-3); Ecatommiti (ed. Florence, 
1834); Briancrnt, G. B. Giraldi e la tragedia italiana nel sec. 
XVI (Aquila, 1889); Vecout, L’intento morale degli Ecatommiti 
(Camajore, 1890). J.D. M. Forp. 


Giraldi, UsaLpo (UBaLpus a SANcTo CAJETANO), 
an Italian canonist; b. in 1692; d.in 1775. He wasa 
member of the Piarists (Clervei regulares Scholarum 
piarum), was twice assistant general-councillor of his 
congregation, was provincial of the Roman province, 
rector of the Piarist college at Rome, and Apostolic 
examiner for the Roman clergy. He published an 
edition, with additions (Rome, 1757), of the “Insti- 
tutiones Canonice’’ of Remy Maschat, also a Piarist. 
The “Expositio juris pontificii’’ of Giraldi (Rome, 
1769; re-edited, 1829-1830) is not a treatise on canon 
law. The author merely reproduces the principal 
texts of the Decretals and of the Council of Trent, 
adding thereto such papal documents as interpret or 
modify their meaning, with a brief commentary of his 
own. His last work, on which his reputation is chiefly 
based, was a new edition with notés and additions of 
Barbosa’s great work on parish priests, “ Animadver- 
siones et additamenta ex posterioribus summorum 
pontificum constitutionibus et sacrarum congrega- 
tionum decretis desumpta, ad Aug. Barbosa, de 
Officio et Potestate parochi’’ (Rome, 1773, new ed., 
1831). 

ee Geschichte der Quellen und Literatur des canonischen 
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A. Van Hove. 
Giraldus Cambrensis (GrraLtp pE Barry) was a 
distinguished writer, historian, and ecclesiastie of the 
early Middle Ages; b. in Manorbeer, Pembrokeshire, 
about the year 1147; d. probably between the years 
1216 and 1220. His father, William de Barry, was 
one of the most powerful of the Welsh nobility at the 
time. Though Gerald’s brothers adopted the profes- 
sion of arms he himself followed a more peaceful 
course, devoted himself to study, and, influenced by 
his uncle, the Bishop of St. David’s, resolved to be- 
come an ecclesiastic. He went to Paris to continue 
his studies; and, if we are to believe his own account. 
he was looked upon here as a model of piety and 
learning. He returned to England about 1172, and 
was employed by the Archbishop of Canterbury on 
various ecclesiastical missions in Wales, where he dis- 
tinguished himself for his efforts to remove the abuses 
then flourishing in the Welsh Church. He was ap- 
pointed Archdeacon of Brecknock. On the death of 
his uncle, the Bishop of St. David’s (1176), the chapter 
fixed upon Giraldus as the man most likely to with- 
stand the aggressions of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and submitted his name to Henry II. The king 
promptly rejected him in favour of one of his Norman 
retainers; the chapter acquiesced in the decision; and 
Giraldus, disappointed with the result, withdrew to 
Paris and here continued his studies. In 1180 he re- 
turned to Wales and received an appointment from 
the Bishop of St. David’s, which he soon resigned, and 
was sent by Henry II.to aceompany Prince John on 
his Irish expedition (1184). While in Ireland he com- 
posed his work “Topographia Hibernica”, which pur- 
poe to give a description of the country, but is full of. 
egends and tales, as well as the “ Expugnatio Hiber- 
nica”, The latter work is not entirely unreliable, but 
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requires to be read with care. He left Ireland in 
1186, and two years later accompanied Archbishop 
Baldwin in his journeys through Wales, preaching the 
crusade. Here, according to his own account (Itin- 
erarium Cambriz), his eloquence met with such a 
response that Wales was denuded of its fighting men. 
He went to France, but was recalled to England in 
1190, where he informs us he was offered the Bishopric 
of Bangor and, in 1191, that of Llandaff. 

On the death of Peter de Leia, 1198, the chapter of 
St. David’s again nominated Giraldus for the bishop- 
ric; but Hubert, Archbishop of Canterbury, refused 
confirmation. Representatives of the canons followed 
Richard to France, but before they could interview 
him he died; his successor, King John, received them 
kindly, and granted them permission to hold an elec- 
tion. They were unanimous in their selection of 
Giraldus; and, as Hubert still refused to confirm the 
election, Giraldus started for Rome, where he had an 
interview with Innocent III. . The archbishop, how- 
ever, had anticipated him, and, as the pope was not 
convinced that St. David’s was independent of Can- 
terbury, the mission of Giraldus proved a failure. It 
was in connexion with this that he wrote his book 
“De jure Menevensis Eeclesie”’. Giraldus returned, 
and was supported by the chieftains of Wales, while 
King John warmly espoused the cause of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. After along struggle the 
chapter of St. David’s deserted Giraldus, and having 
been obliged to escape secretly from Wales he fled to 
Rome. Pope Innocent III annulled both elections, 
and Geoffrey Henlaw was appointed to the See of St. 
David’s, despite the strenuous exertions of Giraldus, 
who afterwards was reconciled with the king, and re- 
ceived from hima small pension. At the next election 
in St. David’s, 1214, his name was passed over in si- 
lence. He was alive after 1216, as it is evident from 
the way in which he speaks of John that that king was 
already dead. 

De Barry was a writer of remarkable brilliancy and 
force, a narrator rather than a historian, full of self- 
confidence, and at times courage, and on the whole 
neither the model of perfection which he proclaims 
himself to be, nor the despicable character which he is 
oftentimes painted. His works are published in the 
Rolls Series; and in the prefaces to the volumes may 
be sought indications as to probable dates of composi- 
tion and publication. Appended isa list of de Barry’s 
writings: “Topographia Hibernica’’; “Expugnatio 
Hibernica’’; “Itinerarium Cambrie’’?; “Gemma 
Ecclesiastica’’; “De Instructione Principum’’; “De 
Rebus a se gestis’’; “Vita S. Davidis II episcopi 
Menevensis’’ (which Brewer considers as, more prob- 
ably, the work of Giraldus); “Descriptio Cambrie’’ 
(published as the last); “Vita Galfridi Arch. Ebora- 
censis’’; “Symbolum Electorum’’; “Invectionum 
Libellus’’; “Speculum Ecclesi’’; “ VitaS. Remigii”’; 
“Vita S. Hugonis’’; “Vita 8. Davidis archiepiscopi 
Menevensis’’; “Vita S. Ethelberti’’; “Epistola ad 
Stephanum Langton”; “De Giraldo Archidiacono 
Menevensi’’; “De Libris a se scriptis’’; “Catalogus 
brevior librorum’’; “Retractationes’’; “De jure 
Meneyensis Ecclesie”. See introduction to his works 
by the editors, Brewer and Dimock. 

The works of Giraldus dealing especially with Ire- 
land: the “Topography’’, and “History of the Con- 
quest’’, though long regarded as possessing consider- 
able authority, did not escape hostile criticism. 
“Cambrensis Eversus’’ (1662), under the pseudonym 
of Gratianus Lucius, Dr. Lynch, of whose personal 
history little is known, produced a work which, though 
controversial in character, entitles the author to repute 
rather as a painstaking chronicler than as a controver- 
sialist of a high order. After criticizing the “Topo- 
graphy”’ adversely, and showing that the title of the 
second book, the “Conquest of Ireland’’, is a mis- 
nomer, the writer of “Cambrensis Eversus’’ disproves 
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de Barry’s title of historian, and meets his charges 
against the Irish people. Giraldus is impeached with 
ignorance of the language, and unfamiliarity with the 
country; he is said to have embodied in his works 
unauthenticated narratives, with little regard for 
chronology; his own admission that-he had “followed 
the popular rumours of the land’’ is extended in 
meaning, and perhaps unduly insisted upon. 

Nor is the “Cambrensis Eversus’’ merely a collec- 
tion of arbitrary accusations and unsubstantial re- 
joinders, made with a view to effect the discredit of 
de Barry as a writer of history. What might be 
urged as the greatest imperfection of Lynch’s polemic, 
its too great wealth of detail, had not escaped the at- 
tention of the able author, who excuses the diffuseness 
to which he is compelled by asseverating his determi- 
nation to follow Giraldus closely to the end. What- 
ever may be said as to the ability with which Lynch 
discharged his task of controversialist, there can be no 
denial of the thoroughness and, above all, the sincer- 
ity of his methods. He does not pick out the weak 
points in his opponent’s armour, and never shirks the 
issue; but grapples with every difficulty, as the order 
of his opponent suggests. 

Perhaps the most serious accusation levelled against 
Giraldus, next to the indictment of bias and dishon- 
esty, is that wherein he is impeached of being ad- 
dicted to the cult of the superstitious and the practice 
of witcheraft. If this be true, and Merlin would seem 
to have exercised a considerable sway over the mind of 
de Barry, then it would be vain to seek in the writings 
of the latter the reflex of that calm discrimination and 
sober balance of judgment which should characterize 
the historian. Finally, it may be said that the stu- 
dent of Irish history, by reading the works of Giraldus 
in the light of ““Cambrensis Eversus’’, cannot fail to 
derive a helpful knowledge of the period which they 
embrace. 

Grrautpus, De Rebus a_se gestis, and De jure Menevensis 
Ecclesie; Brewer's Introduction to vol. I of the edition of 
works of Giraldus in the Rolls Series; life of Giraldus in Itinera- 
rium Cambria, tr. HoArn (London, 1806); Warton, Anglia 
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Girard, Jean-Baptiste, known as Pére Girard, a 
Swiss pedagogue, b. at Fribourg, 17 December, 1765; 
d. there, 6 March, 1850. At sixteen he entered the 
novitiate of the Franciscans at Lucerne; after spend- 
ing some time teaching in the colleges of the order, he 
went to Wiirzburg for his philosophical and theological 
studies, and was there ordained to the priesthood. 
Returning to Fribourg in 1789, he spent ten years in 
missionary work and in teaching philosophy to the 

oung men of his order. His admiration for Kantian 
ideas, although restricted, was the occasion of sus- 
picion of his orthodoxy. Upon the invitation of 
Stapfer, minister of arts and sciences, Girard wrote a 
plan for education in Switzerland and was called to 
Berne where he remained four years. In 1804 he was 
recalled to Fribourg, and took up work in the primary 
schools. 

As director of the schools in Fribourg (1807-1823), 
Girard made education compulsory, organized the 
school administration, insisted on the adoption of 
good textbooks and methods, and introduced the 
monitorial system, avoiding the abuse of mere mem- 
ory exercise and making every study converge to the 
child’s complete education. These reforms, though 
crowned with success, were the occasion for bitter 
opposition from those who did not realize the impor- 
tance of education, or adhered to the old routine 
methods. In 1809 Girard was sent to Yverdun to 
make a report to the Government on Pestalozzi’s insti- 
tution. He had met the latter in Berne and professed 
the greatest admiration for his ability as an educator, 
while differing from him on several important points, 
especially on the value of the monitorial system. This 
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method, in fact, which Girard applied, was opposed by 
the bishop and the civil authorities of Fribourg, in 
1823. Girard abandoned his school and went to Lu- 
cerne as professor of philosophy in the gymnasium. 
In 1834 he returned to Fribourg, where he remained 
till his death, engaged in educational pursuits and in 
the publication of some of his works. He had a great 
reputation in France, being a Knight of the Legion of 
Honour, and a corresponding member of the Académie 
des Sciences morales et politiques. 

Besides many reports and memoirs, his principal 
writings are: “Cours de philosophie fait au Lycée de 
Lucerne”’ (1829-31); “Des moyens de stimuler l’ac- 
tivité dans les écoles’’? (1835); “Paralléle entre la 
philosophie et la physique”? (1840); and “Cours édu- 
catif de langue maternelle’’ (Paris, 1840-48). These 
works banish abstractions that are above the child’s 
intelligence, principles and rules being taught chiefly 
by means of concrete examples, and difficulties being 
introduced gradually. They contain the foundation 
of modern educational textbooks, and are still well 
worth studying. Pére Girard ranks next to Pestalozzi 
among Swiss pedagogues. 

Micuny, Biographie du Pere Girard in L’éducation pratique 
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Girardon, Francois, noted sculptor of the reign of 
Louis XIV, b. at Troyes, France, 1630; d. at Paris, 
1715. The son of a bronze-founder, he studied first 
under the sculptor Frangois Anguier and afterwards at 
Rome. Returning to France he was taken into the 
service of the king, working under Lebrun, whose favy- 
ourite he was. After Lebrun’s death in 1690 he exerted 
great influence as professor of the academy of sculp- 
ture and painting, of which institution he later became 
the chancellor. Like the other sculptors of his time 
he followed in the footsteps of Bernini, but the influ- 
ence of the old school of Fontainebleau was also per- 
ceptible in his work. The Louvre possesses the model 
of his spirited equestrian statue of the king which was 
erected in the Place Vendéme and destroyed during 
the Revolution. One of his finest works is the monu- 
ment to Richelieu, in the church of the Sorbonne; the 
dying cardinal lies on a richly draped sarcophagus, 
supported by the figure of religion, while the figure of 
science mourns at his feet. Among his other sepul- 
chral monuments are those in memory of his wife, the 
Princess de Conti, and the minister Louvois. The bust 
of Boileau is forceful, but the wig on the beardless 

‘head reveals the tendency of the art of the age of 
Louis XIV to weaken its stateliness by effeminacy. 
Both these qualities are seen in the “Rape of Proser- 
pine’’, an imitation of Bernini, which relies on the 
effect of contrast. The “Nymphs Bathing’’, a relief 
intended, like the work just mentioned, for the park of 
Versailles, is a good example of his decorative, volup- 
tuous style. Among other figures in the park of Ver- 
sailles, either produced by him or under his direction, 
attention may be called to the allegorical statue, 
“Winter as an Old Man’’. 


Corrarp pp Brisan, Notice sur la vie et les euvres de Fr. 
Girardon (Paris and Troyes, 1850). 
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Giraud de Borneil, a Provencal troubadour, b. 
about the middle of the twelfth century, at Excideuil in 
the Viscounty of Limoges. The precise dates of his 
life are not known, but according to the best authori- 
ties, it fell between 1160 and 1219. Although of hum- 
ble birth Giraud de Borneil counted among his patrons 
many‘kings, as: Richard Coeur de Lion, whom he 
accompanied to Palestine, on the Third Crusade; Bohe- 
mond III, Prince of Antioch; Fernando III of Castile; 
Alfonso [X of Leon; Pedro II of Aragon, to whom he 
addressed several poems, and Sancho, King of Na- 
varre, who did not deserve the admiration the poet 
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bestowed upon him. With his feudal lord, Gui V, 
Viscount of Limoges, however, he was not always on 
good terms. His life was simple and studious. In 
winter he frequented the schools of learning and 
studied literature under the most celebrated teachers 
of the period. In summer, accompanied by two singers 
who recited his songs, he visited the courts of his royal 
patrons. He never married, and at death divided his 
property between some poor relations and his parish 
church of Saint-Gervais. Giraud enjoyed in his time a 
very high reputation. Dante, in the “De vulgari elo- 
quio” (II, 2), reckons him one of the three great trou- 
badours, Arnaud Daniel and Bertrand de Born being 
the other two. An anonymous Provengal biographer 
of the thirteenth century goes so far as to say: “He 
was the best troubadour of those who lived before him 
or came after him, and for that reason was called the 
master of the troubadours, a title which is still applied 
to him in the opinion of those who know something 
about poetry and love.”’ Dante, however, challenges 
this verdict and places Arnaud Daniel far above Giraud 
de Borneil (Purgatory, XX VI). No complete edition 
of Giraud de Borneil’s works has as yet appeared. 
The eighty poems ascribed to him with some certainty 
are scattered through various collections, including: 
Raynouard, “Choix des poésies originales des trouba- 
dours” (Paris, 1816), and Millot, “ Histoire littéraire 
des troubadours” (Paris, 1774). His early poems, in 
which the influence of Arnaud Daniel is felt, belong to 
that form called in Provengal trobar clus, in which the 
meaning is involved and obscure. He soon rejected 
this manner and claimed in a tenson (poem in form of a 
dialogue) that “easy and simple poetry is more es- 
teemed and liked”. Among the best of his poems 
are: an alba (song at daybreak), where he makes a 
graceful compromise between the popular and the 
studied forms of poetry; the love songs addressed to 
Alamanda d’Estane; a few sirventes (political and 
satirical poems), in which the poet gives expression to 
the chivalrous ideals of the age, and some pees 

Diez, Leben und Werke der Troubadours (Zwickau, 1829); 
Histoire littéraire de la France (Paris, 1832), XVII; Mrxuor, 
Histoire littéraire des troubadours (Paris, 1774), Il; La Crorx pu 
Marne, Bibliographie francaise (Paris, 1772). 

Louis N. DELAMARRE. 


Girba, a titular see in the province of African Tri- 
poli. It is an island, in ancient times called Meninx, 
and included three principal cities, Meninx, Tipasa, and 
Girba, whence its present name. At least two bishops 
of Girba are known, Monnulus and Vincent, who as- 
sisted at the Councils of Carthage in 255 and 525 (Tou- 
lotte, Géographie de l'Afrique chrétienne Proconsu- 
laire, Paris, 1892, pp. 353 and 380). In the seventh 
century it is again found under the name of Terepi- 
ton, a corrupt form for Gergiton or Gerbiton (Byzant. 
Zeitschrift, II, 1893, 26, 31). During the Middle Ages 
the Christians of Sicily and Aragon disputed its pos- 
session with the Arabs, and the Spaniards seized upon 
it several times during the sixteenth century, notably 
in 1510 and 1535. In 1560 the Corsair Dragut sur- 
prised the Spanish fleet, which lost thirty vessels and 
five thousand men. ‘The garrison was put to death, 
and with the bones of the slain the Turks built a pyra- 
mid called Bordj-er-Rious, the fortress of the skulls, 
which existed until the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when the bones were removed to the Christian 
cemetery of Houmt-Souk. To-day the island of 
Djerba numbers forty thousand souls, several hun- 
dreds of whom are Maltese Catholics who earn a liveli- 
hood as sponge-fishers. The climate is mild and the 
soil well cultivated. The island belongs to the re- 
gency of Tunis, which is under French protectorate. 

Smitu, Dict. of Gr. and Roman Geog. (London, 1828), II, 
329, s. v. Meninz. S. VAILHn. 

Girdle. See CrncTurE. 


Girgenti, Diocese or (AGRIGENTINA).—Girgenti is 
the capital of a province in Sicily and is situated about 
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three miles from the sea, on a steep rock overlooking 
a rich plain watered by the Drago. Besides a trade in 
vegetables, fruits, and cereals, it is a mining centre for 
sulphur, soda, chalk, copper, and iron. Its marble 
quarries are alsorich. The Greeks called it Acragas; 
the Romans Agrigentum. It was 
founded bya Greek colony from Gela 
about 582 8B. c. The upper portion 
of the town was already in exist- 
ence. It was called Camicum from 
its position on a platform of Mt. 
Camicus, and was surrounded by 
eyclopean walls. The Greeks set- 
tled at the foot of this acropolis, 
which they made the acropolis of 
their city; soon the town was doing 
a rich trade with the Carthaginians, 
and was reckoned, after Syracuse, 
the first town in Sicily. Like other 
Dorie towns, it became a republic, 
but was often under the control of 
tyrants, e. g. Phalaris the Cruel 
(570-555), Theron (488-472), who 
with Gelon of Syracuse defeated the 
Carthaginians under Hamilear near 
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covered; the fact was commemorated in the coat of 
arms of Girgenti. Other edifices of the city were: the 
temple of Castor and Pollux, of which there remains 
an architrave supported on four pillars; the temple of 
Vulean; that of Ceres and Proserpine; and the re- 
y mains of a stadium. In 827 the 
Arabs, called in by the Byzantine 
tribune Euphemios, captured the 
city, and spread over the whole 
island. In the eleventh century 
Girgenti was the centre of Saracen 
resistance to the Normans, who 
finally captured it in 1087; thence- 
forth it shared the fortune of the 
Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. 

In the roll of its illustrious citizens 
are found the names of the philoso- 
phers Empedocles and Acron; the 
historian Philinos; the musician 
Metellos, Plato’s master; the dram- 
atists Archion and Carenos; the 
orator Sophocles; the humanist 
Nicolo la Valle; and the dramatist 
Francesco del Carretto. Among the 
natural curiosities of note in the 


Himera (480 3B. c.). The war of 
Thrasydeus, son and successor of 
Theron, on Hieron of Syracuse, 
brought Agrigentum under the tyrants of Syracuse 
(471 B. c.), but it soon regained its freedom. In 406 
the Carthaginians under Hannibal and later under 
Himilco besieged the city, captured it, slew the in- 
habitants, and despoiled the temples of their artistic 
treasures, which were car- 
ried off toCarthage. Once 
more it regained au- 
tonomy, only to fall under 
the tyranny of Phintias 
(288 B. c.). After this it 
became the centre of 
Carthaginian resistance to 
Rome. In 262 the Ro- 
mans captured it for the 
first time, and in 210 they 
gained complete control. 
The wealth and splendour 
of the ancient city are at- 
tested by all writers, and 
by ruins that remain till 
this day. The principal 
antiquities are: the temple 
of Jupiter on the acropolis, 
of which seven columns of 
the peristyle remain; that 
of Minerva, to which many. 
of the townsfolk fled in 
406 B. c., seeking death 
under its ruins rather than 
fall into the hands of the 
Carthaginians; in the dis- 
trict known as Neapolis 
the temple of Hercules 
mentioned by Cicero in his 
“Oratio in Verrem”; the 
Temple of Concord, in old 
Ionic style, the best pre- 
served of them all, because 
used as a church in later 
times; over one of the cornices was carved a treaty of 
alliance between Agrigentum and Lilybeum. There 
are, moreover: the temple of Juno Lacinia; the tem- 
ple of Asculapius, which contained a bronze statue of 
the god (this work of Myron was carried away to 
Carthage but restored by Scipio Africanus); the tem- 
og of Olympian Jove, according to Polybius the 
argest and most beautiful in Sicily. In 1401 three 
colossal caryatides supporting an architrave were dis- 


Ruins or TemMpLb or CASTOR AND 
PoLuux, GIRGENTI 


Lower Part oF CAMPANILE, CATHEDRAL OF GIRGENTI 


neighbourhood is the hill of Mac- 
calubba, studded with small craters, 
about thirty inches deep, spouting 
cold water, carbonic acid, and hydrogen mixed with 
asphaltum, chalk, sulphate of lime, ete. The cathe- 
dral is built of ancient materials, and has a beautiful 
Madonna by Guido Reni, and paintings by Nunzio 
Magro. The church of 8. Nicold exhibits a very fine 
Norman doorway. Gir- 
genti venerates St. Liber- 
tinus as its earliest apos- 
tle; he is said to have 
been sent thither by St. 
Peter. The earliest bishop 
of whose date we are cer- 
tain is St. Potamius, a 
contemporary of Pope 
Agapetus I (535-36). St. 
Gregory I, Bishop of Agri- 
gentum, said to have been 
martyred in 262, is proba- 
bly only a double of the 
homonymous bishop who 
was acontemporary of St. 
Gregory the Great. The 
list of bishops, interrupted 
by the Saracen invasion, 
began again in 1093 with 
St. Gerlando. Other bish- 
ops of note are: Rinaldo 
di Acquaviva (1244), who 
restored the cathedral 
and crowned King Man- 
fred, for which latter ac- 
tion he was excommuni- 
cated by Alexander IV; 
and Fra Matteo Gimmara, 
called the Blessed. Gir- 
genti is a suffragan of 
Monreale, has 66 parishes 
and 381,000 souls, 10 re- 
ligious houses for men, 
and 42 for women. It is 
also a centre for the Azione Cattolica Sociale in Sicily. 
Prret, Sicilia Sacra (1638), II, 263-384; 3rd ed., I, 691-764; 
Caprre.ierti, Le chiese a’ Italia, XX1; Prconr, Memorie storiche 
agrigentine; Rocco, Girgenti in Italia Artistica (Bergamo, 
1904), X; CuEevauier, Topo-bibl., s. v. 
U. Brnrent. 


Gisbert, Buiaisn, French rhetorician and_ critic; 
b. at Cahors, 21 February, 1657; d. at Montpellier, 21 
February, 1731. Having entered the Society of Jesus 
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in 1672, he taught the humanities, rhetoric, and phi- 
losophy, after which he devoted himself for a long time 
to preaching. The pleasure which Gisbert took in dis- 
cussing pulpit eloquence with Lamoignon, the inten- 
dant of Languedoc, impelled him to write an essay on 
sacred eloquence, which he entitles “Le bon gotit de 
Véloquence chrétienne”’ (Lyons, 1702). He spent ten 
years in retouching this essay, and augmented it con- 
siderably by adding to the rules examples drawn from 
Holy Scripture and the Fathers, especially St. John 
Chrysostom. The second edition appeared at Lyons 
in 1715 under the title “ L’Eloquence chrétienne dans 
Vidée et dans la pratique”. The work, which com- 
prises twenty-three chapters, does not follow the 
rigorous order of a didactical treatise and is without 
the dryness of ascholasticmanual. It has been rightly 
called “un livre éloquent sur l’éloquence”’. It con- 
tains a series of talks on the faults to be avoided in the 
pulpit, on the qualities necessary to the preacher, on the 
matter and form of sermons, on oratorical action and 
decorum. Gisbert’s book sufficed to make its author 
famous not only among the Catholic clergy, but even 
among Protestant pastors. One of them, Jacques Len- 
fant (1661-1728) carefully annotated it, and another, 
Kornrumpff, translated it into German. An Italian 
translation also appeared during Gisbert’s lifetime, 
and later a Latin translation. The latest and best 
French edition is that of Crampon and Boucher (Paris, 
1865). Asa sort of supplement Gisbert wrote reflec- 
tions on the collections of sermons printed in France 
from 1570 to about 1670. In this he considers, accord- 
ing to the somewhat narrow ideals of his age, ten 
orators before Bossuet and Bourdaloue. The MS. of 
this interesting ‘“ Histoire critique de la chaire fran- 
caise depuis Frangois I” was lost, but was finally 
recovered by Mgr Puyol and published by Fathers 
Chérot and Griselle, 8.J., in the “Revue Bourdaloue’”’, 
1902-04. 


SoMMERVOGEL, Bibliotheque de la compagnie de Jésus, ITI, 
1461; Revue Bourdaloue, 1902, 128. 


Pauut Dersucuy. 


Giulio Romano, properly GruLio DEI GIANNUZZI, 
also known as Gruio Pirrt, a famous architect and 
painter, the best-known of Raphael’s pupils, and the 
unique representative of the so-called “Roman School”; 
b. at Rome in 1492; d. at Mantua in 1546. At the 
age of 19, Giulio placed himself under Raphael, who 
had just finished after three years (1509-12) the Halls 
of the Segnatura and Heliodorus. In 1514, Raphael 
was appointed general overseer of works by Leo X, 
conducted in 1519 the excavations of ancient Rome, 
and found it difficult to carry out all his undertakings. 
It came thus to pass that the assistant was soon the 
factotum and right hand of the master, who during 
the later portion of his career seldom found time 
(except for a few portraits) to take a brush into his 
hands. 

As an artist, Giulio has no originality; as a painter, 
he is merely a tempérament, a prodigious worker. His 
manual dexterity is unaccompanied by any great- 
ness of conception or high moral principle. He en- 
larged and executed in fresco or on canvas the draw- 
ings and studies completed by Raphael for his pictures. 
In this way were completed, within eight years, “Tire 
in the Borgo” (1513), the cartons of the “Acts of the 
Apostles” (1512-1514), the loggias of the Vatican 
(1514-1519), the frescoes of the Farnesina (1518), and 
many other famous works such as the “Lo Spasimo” 
(Christ bearing the Cross), the “Pearl’’, the “ Virgin 
with the Fish”? (Madrid), the “St. Michael” of the 
Louvre, and ‘“‘The Holy Family” executed for Francis 
I (1518). With all his cleverness Giulio never caught 
the real glow of Raphael’s genius; the master’s divine 
ideas became vulgarized in passing through Giulio’s 
more material brain. Moreover he was carried away 
by the power of Michelangelo’s works (the Sistine 
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Roof was uncovered in 1512), which, however, he mis- 
interpreted as the brute force of physical strength. 
Thus Raphael’s graceful figures often became in Giulio’s 
hands coarse muscular giants like the “‘Ignudi”’ and the 
“Prophets”. Giulio is also responsible for the brick- 
coloured tones and plaster flesh-tints of the men and 
women in Raphael’s later works, the artistic defects of 
which are in many cases entirely due to Giulio. A 
number of the master’s most beautiful conceptions 
have come down to us only under this imperfect form, 
spoiled for ever by the triviality and lack of delicacy 
of the execution, and the pity of it is that, on the 
strength of Raphael’s signature, these works seemed 
to impress the seal of sanction on many serious de- 
fects in the French School of the seventeenth century. 
Much time and discussion would have been saved if in 
arguing over the famous “Transfiguration” (1520), 
for instance, it were admitted that in its present state, 
as completed by Giulio, it is impossible to say what 
the master’s original idea was, since the secret of it is 
buried with him in the grave. As for the “Battle of 
Constantine”, and the “Coronation of the Virgin”, it 
would be as well to admit that they retain nothing 
whatever of Raphael. 

Although the sole interest of this early portion of 
Giulio’s career consists in the light it throws on Ra- 
phael’s work, it is of greater artistic importance than 
all Giulio’s subsequent independent efforts. Yeteven 
they are not without interest. They show us Giulio 
developing, though with undoubted talent, some of the 
defects and deadly vices which lay hidden in the 
Renaissance movement. The most serious of these 
defects is dilettanteism, or virtuosity for its own sake. 
Giulio had not with impunity devoted ten years simply 
to the execution of another’s ideas; he came to believe 
that in art the thought is of no account, the form 
everything. The necessary connexion between the 
idea and its expression, between art and life, quite 
escaped him. This was the grave defect of the Ital- 
ian spirit—the abuse of art, the worship of form, the 
indifference to subject, and it could hardly fail to 
prove fatal to an artist whom it had obsessed. 

An opportunity of translating this erroneous prin- 
ciple to canvas on a large scale was afforded to Giulio 
by the Duke of Mantua. For 22 years (1524-1546) 
the artist was absolute master of all the works of art. 
executed in that town. He entirely remodelled the 
interior decoration of the old palace (the Palazzo di 
Corte), lavishing on it all the resources of his inexhaust- 
ible fancy. He refashioned the interior of the cathe- 
dral; he raised the important church of San Benedetto, 
and he built from roof to cellar the famous Palace of 
Tajetto, near the gates of the town. 

It is especially in these two palaces, which were: 
almost entirely painted by him or his pupils, that 
Giulio marks an epoch in the history of art. His. 
lively but superficial fancy, incapable of deep emotion, 
of religious feeling, or even of observation, attracted 
him to neutral subjects, to mythological paintings, 
and imaginary scenes from the world of fable. There- 
in under the cloak of humanism, he gave expression to 
a sensualism rather libertine than poetical, an epi- 
cureanism unredeemed by any elevated or noble: 
quality. It is this that wins for Giulio his distinctive 
place in art. His conception of form was never quite 
original; it was always a clever and “bookish” com- 
promise between Raphael and Michelangelo. His. 
sense of colour grows ever louder and uglier, his ideas 
are void of finesse, whatever brilliancy they show is. 
second-hand. His single distinctive characteristic 
is the doubtful ease with which he played with the 
commonplaces of pagandom. In this respect at least, 
pee like those of the “Hall of Psyche” (1532) are: 

istorical landmarks. It is the first time (even if we - 
include the Farnesina) that an appeal is made to the: 
senses with all the brutal frankness of a modern work. 


Unlike Raphael’s “Galatea” and his “Three Graces”,. 
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examples of Elysian happiness in a race in the state 
of innocence, Giulio’s decorations resemble saturnalia 
of lubricity itself. The vulgarity of the drawing leaves 
‘no illusion as to the nature of its intention; nothing 
remains of the ancient myth, thus stripped of all its 
ideal signification, but what serves to excite the senses. 
Thus art, losing all moral import, sinks inevitably to 
the level of a game of conventional rules, and the cloak 
of fiction serves only to disguise the grossness of the 
instincts, which have ousted every laudable ideal. 
Such was the result of “art for art’s sake”’ in his 
ease, and the danger of such principles was aggra- 
vated by the superstitious reverence for the antique 
in the sixteenth century. The word antique was held 
to purify and sanctify everything: all things were law- 
ful in the name of erudition, the antique became a 
fetish. In the Hall of Troy (1534-1538) in the Palazzo 
di Corte, and in his “Triumph of Titus and Vespasian ”’ 
in the Louvre, Giulio, following in the footsteps of 
Mantegna, had given evi- 
dence that he too was among 
the learned, the connoisseurs, 
the men of disinterested cul- 
ture, and no doubt con- 
cluded that he was thereby 
entitled to dispense with the 
claims of morality in the rest 
of his works. It was not 
long until the same specious 
reasoning became the fash- 
ion in Europe. Primatice 
introduced it to the Court 
of Fontainebleau; and Ru- 
bens, who spent eight years 
(1600-1608) at the Court of 
Mantua, brought it back 
with him to Flanders. Giulio 
is the originator of those 
lascivious pictures, dating 
from 1630 to 1638, which are 
in the Prado and Torre de la 
Pareja galleries at Madrid. 
Mantua, Giulio’s town, rather 
than Rome was the teacher 
of the seventeenth century. 
The consequences of these 
principles were disastrous. 
The antique, indeed, could 
only be the religion of the 
few, but, by constituting 
fable the sole vehicle of the 
beautiful, Giulio, vulgarian 
though he was, fell into the error of ‘‘aristocratiz- 
ing” art, and thus of severing its indispensable 
bond with the real. Henceforth its public became 
fewer; art, becoming the property of an intellectual 
class, was exposed to all the risks inherent in caste and 
arty spirit. Itwasnowaprivileged possession, a code- 
anguage for use only among the initiated. Emanci- 
pated from morality (thanks to the sophism of the 
antique), deprived of the necessary support of reality, 
and immune from the common-sense verdict of the 
general public, it gave utterance only to aimless, use- 
less, soulless, lifeless abstractions. As an example may 
be cited the most famous of Giulio’s works, the ‘‘ Hall 
of the Giants’? (1532-1534) in the Palace of the Ta- 
jetto. It is difficult to say whether the artist was 
here the dupe of his imagination, or whether the work 
was the result of a jocose wager, for it is certainly a 
freak, a shock like those that used to startle the 
yokels in the Gardens of Castello and of Pratolino. 
But the effect here is brought about by such palpable 
illusion, the imposture is so enormous, it demands so 
many concessions from the spectator, it presupposes 
such a lack of all critical power on his part, that it is 
hard to understand such a pleasantry, though for 
Giulio’s sake one would gladly wish it such. The 
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effort is so out of proportion to the result that one can- 
not repress a feeling of pity. Such a lack of dignity 
comes asashock. There is, of course, in the Italian 
genius a substratum of scepticism, of irony, of parody, 
which outsiders can never quite realize. But was it 
‘worth while to heap Pelion on Ossa, to shake the whole 
world, to create such a cataclysm of colour, merely to 
raise a smile? Or can it be that the logical outcome 
of the doctrine of ‘‘art for art’s sake” is nothing more 
or less than the bizarre and the burlesque? 

Distinguished by such characteristics and marked 
by such defects, Giulio Romano occupies nevertheless 
an important place in the history of art. More than 
any other, he aided in propagating the pseudo-classi- 
cal, half-pagan style of art so fashionable during the 
seventeenth century, and it is mainly through his 
influence that after the year 1600 we find so few re- 
ligious painters in Europe. It was reserved to a 
Dutchman—Rembrandt—to reconcile artand moral- 
ity once more. By his influ- 
ence as a pupil of Raphael, 
Giulio contributed to spread 
the evil germs of Italian Art 
—carelessness of finish, 
bravura, lack of sincerity, 
lack of truth, mannerism, 
love of the grotesque. He 
painted many altar-pieces; 
the best is the “‘Stoning of 
St. Stephen” in 8. Stefano 
at Genoa, executed before 
leaving Rome, when the 
mantle of Raphael was still 
on him. His Madonnas, 
such as the ‘‘Madonna della 
Gatta”’ (Naples), the ‘‘Ma- 
donna della Catina’”’ (Dres- 
den), are mere genre pictures 
without feeling or religious 
depth, having the sort of ab- 
stract beauty we expect in 
bas-reliefs. The ‘‘ Nativity” 
of the Louvre is an attempt 
to reproduce the chiaro- 
oscuro of Corregio. 

Vasari, Vite de’ pi eccellenti 
pittori, ed. Mrztanestr (Florence, 
1878); D’Arco, Istoria della vita 
e delle opere di Giulio Romano 
(1838; 2nd ed. with appendix, 
1842); Arti ed artefici di Mantova 
(Mantua, 1857); WorrMann, 
Geschichte der Malerei, II (Leip- 
zig, 1882); CRowr AND CavaL- 
CASELLE, History of Italian Painting; BuckHarpt, Der Cicerone, 


ed. Bopr (Berlin, 1879); Berenson, Central Italian Painters 
of the Renaissance (New York, 1903). 
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Giuseppe Maria Tommasi, Buxssep, cardinal, 
noted for his learning, humility, and zeal for reform; 
b. at Licata, Sicily, of a princely family, 12 September, 
1649; d.in Rome, 1 January, 1713. Though destined 
by his father for the Spanish Court, he joined the 
Clerks Regular of the Theatine Order at Palermo, 24 
March, 1665, renouncing his primogeniture and the 
princedom in favour of his brother. He was professed 
25 March, 1666. He studied philosophy, first at Mes- 
sina, and later, owing to poor health, at Ferrara and 
Modena; and theology in Rome and Palermo. He 
was ordained priest on Christmas Day, 1673. Toa 
wide knowledge of Greek, he united the study of Ethi- 


-opic, Arabic, Syriac, Chaldaic and Hebrew—convert- 


ing his master, a Jewish rabbi, to Christianity. From 
the Psalters in these different languages, he collected 
the titles of the Psalms. He devoted himself to the 
study of Scripture and the Fathers. Searching the 
chief libraries, archives, and monuments, he retraced 
the ancient ecclesiastical discipline and liturgy. — 

His valuable works (Codict Tommasiant), published 
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chiefly from ancient codices in the Vatican and Valli- 
cellian Libraries and the Library of Christina of 
Sweden, were highly praised by the different acade- 
mies of Europe, even Protestant. Chief among his 
publications are the “Codices sacramentorum non- 
gentis annis antiquiores’’ (Rome, 1680), partly tran- 
scribed by Mabillon in his “Liturgia Gallicana’’. 
Following these, in order of time, were: “ Psalterium’’ 
(Rome, 1683), according to the Roman and Gallican 
editions, published under the name of “Giuseppe 
Maria Caro’’. In this work Tommasi introduced 
Origen’s symbols (obeli and asterisks), obsolete for 
nine centuries. Under the same pen-name Tommasi 
wrote “Responsalia et Antiphonaria Rom. Eccl.”, 
etc. (Rome, 1686); “Sacrorum Bibliorum Tituli, sive 
capitula’? (Rome, 1688); “Antiqui libri Missarum 
Rom. Eccl.” or the Antiphonary of Pope Saint Greg- 
ory, entitled ““Comes’’, written by Alcuin at the order 
of Charlemagne (Rome, 1691); “Officitum Dominic 
Passionis’’, used by the Greeks on Good Friday, trans- 
lated into Latin (Rome, 1695). Under his proper 
name he published “Speculum’’ (Rome, 1679); “Ex- 
ercitium Fidei, Spei et Caritatis’’ (Rome, 1683); 
“Breviarium psalterii (Rome, 1683); “Vera norma 
di glorificar Dio’? (Rome, 1687); “Fermentum”’ 
(Rome, 1688); “Psaltert'um cum canticis’’?’ (Rome, 
1697); “Indiculus institutionum theologicarum vet- 
erum Patrum”’’ (3 vols., Rome, 1709; 1710; 1712), an 
exposition of theological theory and practice, derived 
from original patristic sources. ‘Tommasi also wrote 
numerous opuscula, the last four published by G. 
Mercati (Rome, 1905). In 1753 Vezzosi published his 
works in eleven quarto volumes. 

Tommasi’s efforts at reform were directed not to the 
introduction of the new, but to the restoration and 
maintenance of the old. He was not always upheld 
and was sometimes rebuked for his zeal. Innocent 
XII made him examiner of the bishops, or of the 
clergy. Clement XI appointed him consultor of the 
Theatine Order, theologian of the “Congregatio super 
Disciplinad Regulari’? and other congregations, con- 
sultor of the Congregations of Rites and Indulgences, 
and qualificator of the Holy Office. The same pope 
created him cardinal-priest of the Title of S. Martino ai 
Monti and compelled him to accept the honour. Tak- 
ing St. Charles Borromeo for his model, Tommasi 
practised humility and charity towards the poor. He 
taught catechism to the children of the poor in his 
titular church. He introduced the use of Gregorian 
chant in his church. On his death he was mourned by 
all, even by the pope, who so admired his sanctity 
that he consulted him before accepting the papacy. 
He was beatified by Pius VII, 5 June, 1803. Every 
year the Arcadians hold a religious and literary com- 
memoration in his honour. His body rests in the 
church of 8. Martino ai Monti. 

Borromeo, Vita (Venice, 1713); Fonranrni in Giornale dei 
Litterati d’ Italia, XVITI-X XVI; Bernint, Vita (Rome, 1714); 
Vezzosi in introduction to the works of Tommasi; MaBILLon, 
Liturgia Gallicana (1689-1729); Banepicr XIV, Brief, 20 
March, 1745, in Opp. omnia, XV (1846), 509; Opuscoli inediti 
del Beato Card. Giuseppe Tommasi, ed. MreRcatti in Studi e Testi 
(Rome, 1905); Carini, L’ Arcadia dal 1690 al 1890 (1891), 
73-81; Wickuam Lece, The Reformed Breviary of Cardinal 
Tommasi in The Church Historical Society (London, 1904), 
LXXX, 5 sqq.;  Vezzost, Scrittori di Chrerict Regolari detti 
Teatini, II (1780), 409-414, 416-427. 

Francesco Paoti. 


Giusti, GrusrrrE, poet and patriot; b. 1809, at 
Monsumano near Pescia, Italy; d. 31 March, 1850, at 
Florence. He received his early training under a 
private tutor and in an academy at Florence. Then 
he entered the University of Pisa to take up the study 
of jurisprudence. He did not give overmuch atten- 
tion to his legal course, yet eventually he secured his 
degree, in 1834, after a delay due in part to a political 
satire written by him which displeased the authorities. 
Now establishing himself in Florence, ostensibly for 
the practice of law, he really devoted himself to 
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literary pursuits. When his health began to fail, he 
travelled about the peninsula with the hope of recover- 
ing it, visiting Rome, Naples, Leghorn, Milan, Pisa, 
and other places. In the meantime he had been active 
as a poet, and, trusting in the reform promised by the 
grand duke, Leopold II, he addressed to him an en- 
comiastic ode quite different from the satirical verses 
with which he had assailed him previously. He 
was admitted into membership in the Accademia 
della Crusca. Entering seriously into political life as 
a legislator, he was elected a deputy to the first and 
second Tuscan Legislative Assemblies, in which he 
signalized himself by his patriotic endeavours. At 
first he favoured the return of the grand duke, but 
when the latter came under Austrian auspices Giusti 
withdrew from public life. By this time tuberculosis, 
the fatal malady threatening him, began to assert 
itself all too plainly, and on 31 March, 1850, he died 
of it in the mansion of his friend, the Marquis Gino 
Capponi, who, like himself, was a sturdy Catholic 
and patriot. 

Among his early compositions there figure his 
scherzi, as he called them, little lyrics of which some 
were amorous and others of varied import, and which 
were scattered broadcast through the land in manu- 
script form. In 1844 they were published at Leghorn 
with his sanction. It is obvious that he began his 
lyric career under the influence of Petrarch; later, 
however, he developed a romantic and elegiac strain of 
his own. Notable among his purely lyrical composi- 
tions is the “Fiducia in Dio’’, which sets forth his 
hope and faith as a Catholic Christian. With tremen- 
dous force does he express himself in his political 
satires, in which, departing from the conventional 
employment of the terza-rima and the blank verse, he 
uses a variety of lyric measures. Taken in their en- 
tirety, his political satires present a picture of Italy 
inhis day. They are directed against social abuses of 
many sorts, and at the same time they express a long- 
ing for political and moral regeneration. In view of 
the frankness and the acritude with which he assailed 
the grand-ducal government and the Austrians, it is 
surprising that he escaped the dungeon to which so 
many other Italian patriots of the time were con- 
demned. In prose he published but little. Mention 
may be made, however, of his “ Proverbi toscani’’, a 
collection of proverbs annotated by him, and his 
“pistolario”’, a collection of his letters. These let- 
ters are rather too studied and polished in form, but 
they remain valuable for the autobiographical infor- 
mation that they contain. . On the basis of them, the 
librarian, Guido Biagi, has prepared a volume entitled 
“Vita di Giuseppe Giusti, seritta da lui medesimo’’ 


(Florence, 1893). 

Martini, Memorie inedite (Milan, 1894); Frasst1, Vita di G. 
Giusti (Florence, 1859); Poesie di G. Giusti, with an essay by 
Carvucct, Della vita e delle opera di G. Giusti (Florence, 1859); 
Versi e prose, an edition by Giusti himself (Florence, 1846). 
Annotated selections from his works, edited pe FIorETTO 
(Verona, 1876); by Frizzz (Milan, 1880); and by Braet (Flor- 
ence, 1890). 
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Giustiniani, Lorenzo, Saint. See Lawrence 
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Glaber, Raout, Benedictine chronicler; b. in Bur- 

ndy before 1000; d. at Cluny about 1050. In early 
Boyheba he was so wayward and mischievous that his 
uncle, a monk, to safeguard him, forced him to enter 
the monastery of St-Léger de Champeaux at the age of 
twenty. However, he adopted only the monastic 
habit. He tells us that through pride he resisted and 
disobeyed his superiors, and quarrelled with his breth- 
ren. Finally he was expelled. He then entered the 
monasteries of Notre-Dame du Moutier and St-Benig- 
nus at Dijon. Abbot William of Dijon, who mg cae 
ated Raoul’s literary talents, became his warm friend 
and took him in 1028 as his companion on a journey to 
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Suza in Italy. Yielding again to his roving disposi- 
tion, Glaber quietly ran away and entered the monas- 
tery of St-Germain d’Auxerre. Thanks to his learn- 
ing, he was sure of a refuge, as he tells us, wherever he 
chose to go. Judging, then, by the mediocre talent 
displayed in his writings, this fact alone shows us to 
what depths literary culture had sunk in his time. 
The monks at St-Germain got him to restore or com- 
pose the inscriptions on the numerous altars in their 
church, and on the tombs of the saints who were 
buried in it. When this was done his wanderings be- 
gan again, and he tried the religious life at Beza, and 
at Cluny under St. Odilo. He seems at this time to 
have acquired with increasing years a disposition 
more in keeping with his profession, and he died at 
Cluny about 1050. His was a proud, indocile, rest- 
less spirit. From his writings we learn that he always 
had a lively faith, but was extraordinarily supersti- 
tious. Of his works there remain: “ Wilhelmi abbatis 
gestorum liber’’, the life of his superior at Dijon, 
printed in Acta SS., 1 Jan., 57 sqq.; and his “Chroni- 
cle’’, for which he is chiefly remembered. This is a his- 
tory of the world, as he knew it, from the year 900 till 
1045. It was written in Latin, partly at Cluny and 
partly at St-Germain. Glaber is quite devoid of liter- 
ary style; and critical spirit he has none, the most 
trivial events and tales being put on exactly the same 
plane as the most important facts. His chronology and 
geography are quite deficient; yet, despite all its faults, 
the work is interesting and useful, as it gives us an in- 
sight into the customs and morals of an age when Chris- 
tianity on the continent had reached a very low ebb. 
Prov, Raoul Glaber (Paris, 1887); Sackur, Studien iiber 


_ Glaber in Neu. Archiv Ges. alt. deu. Gesch. (1888), XIV, 377-418; 


Guizor, Coll. des mém., VI (Paris, 1823); Perit, Raoul Glaber in 
Rev. historique (1892), XLVIII, 283-300; Gesnarr, Moines et 


papes (Paris, 1896), 1-62. 
A. A. MacERiEan. 


Glabrio, Manrus Actztus, consul at Rome during 
A. D. 91, with Trajan. He belonged to one of the 
noblest families of Rome, no fewer than nine of his 
name having held the consular office, the first being 
that Acilius Glabrio who was consul in A. v. c. 563 
(191 B. c.), conquered the Macedonians at the battle 
of Thermopylz, and in whose honour the Temple of 
Piety, now the church of S. Nicola in Carcere, was 
erected. The family attained great wealth and power, 
and their gardens, in the early imperial period, cov- 
ered the whole of what is now the Pincian Hill. The 
subject of the present memoir was put to death by 
Domitian in the year 95. Suetonius (Domit., c. x) 
tells us that the emperor caused several senators and 
ex-consuls to be executed on the charge of conspiring 
against the empire—quas? molitores rerum novarum, “as 
contrivers of novelty”—and among them he names 
“ Acilius Glabrio, who had previously been banished 
from Rome”. The charge of “contriving novelties’’ 
seems in this particular case—not, however, in the 
others which are mentioned with it—to denote adhe- 
sion to the Christian religion. Dio Cassius (Ixvii, 12, 
14) tells us, as also does Juvenal (Sat., iv, 94), that, 
during his consulship and before his banishment, 
Glabrio was forced by Domitian to fight with a lion 
and two bears in the amphitheatre adjoining the em- 
peror’s villa at Albanum. This amphitheatre still 
exists, and was excavated in 1887. It is partly hol- 
lowed out of the side of the mountain, and commands 
a remarkable view. Xiphilinus, speaking of the exe- 
cutions of 95, says that some members of the imperial 
family and other persons of importance were con- 
demned for atheism, as having embraced “the cus- 
toms and persuasions of the Jews’’, that is, of course, 
the Christian Faith. Among these he mentions Clem- 
ens and Domitilla, of whose Christianity there is no 
doubt. Glabrio was involved in this trial and suffered 
under this indictment, so that we could have little 
doubt that he too was a Christian, even if we had not 
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_ Via Salaria, in the catacomb of Priscilla. 
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the archzological evidence of which we shall now 
speak. 

Glabrio was put to death in his place of exile, con- 
cerning the location of which we have no knowledge. 
But his body was brought to Rome, and buried on the 
Here the 
erypt, in which he with many of his family and de- 
pendents was laid to rest, was discovered in 1888. 
Henceforth there can be no doubt of his religion, or 
concerning the cause of hisexecution. Unfortunately, 
the crypt had been wrecked by treasure-seekers, the 
date of whose vandalistie action can be fixed as the 
time of Clement VIII (1667-70). The hypogzeum was 
of very unusual form, consisting of a single large 
ambulacrum or “cryptoporticus in gamma’’, that is 
turned at right angles with its own staircase. The 
places for tombs were all large “arcosolia’’, or niches 
for sarcophagi; there was not a single loculus of the 
usual cemeterial pattern in the walls. At the end of 
the longer arm of the gamma a passage was opened 
into a large hall, nine yards by four and a half, barrel- 
vaulted and with a square “lucernarium’’, which had 
apparently originally been a cistern for water. It had 
contained an altar, raised over a tomb, with spiral col- 
umns of giallo antico, and was at one time beautifully 
decorated, but had been entirely wrecked. In it, how- 
ever, were found fragments of a marble sarcophagus, 
with the inscription ACILIO GLABRIO. . . FILIO still 
legible. Other fragments were afterwards discovered, 
which placed it beyond doubt that here was a burying- 
place of the Acilian family, roundone of their race 
who apparently had been a martyr. The lettering 
of the chief inscription being of the time of Domitian 
or thereabouts, and the fact that the hypogzeum itself 
belongs to the earliest age of Christianity, is sufficient 
to enable us to feel certain that we have here the tomb 
of the famous consul. The date and the circumstances 
connected with the translation of his relics to Rome 


from the place where he suffered are not known. 

De Rosst, Bullettino di arch. Crist. (1888-9), p. 15; (1890), p. 
97; Lancrani, Pagan or Christian Rome (London, 1892), p. 4; 
IpEM, in Atlantic Monthly (Boston, July, 1891); FRorrine- 
HAM, in American Journal of Archeology (Boston, June, 1888); 
Le Buant, Comptes rendus de l’Acad. des Inscript. (Paris, 
1888), p. 113; Maruccui, Le Catacombe Romane (Rome, 1903), 
pp. 459-66; ARMELLINI, Gli antichi cimiteri (Rome, 1893); 
ALLARD, Les catacombes de Rome (Paris, 1896). 
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Glagolitic (or GLacouitsa; Slavonic glagol, a word; 
glagolati, to speak). An ancient alphabet of the 
Slavic languages, also called in Russian bukvitsa. 
The ancient Slavonic when reduced to writing seems 
to have been originally written with a kind of runic 
letters, which, when formed into a regular alphabet, 
were called the Glagolitic, that is the signs which 
spoke. St. Cyril, who, together with his brother St. 
Methodius, translated the Greek liturgy into Slavonic 
when he converted the Bulgarians and Moravians, 
invented the form of letters derived from the Greek 
alphabet with which the church Slavonic is usually 
written. This is known as the Cyrillic alphabet or 
Kirillitsa. The Cyrillic form of letters is used in all 
the liturgical books of the Greek Churches, whether 
Catholic or schismatic,which use the Slavonic language 
in their liturgy, and even the present Russian alpha- 
bet, the Grazhdanska, is merely a modified form of the 
Cyrillic with a few letters omitted. The order of the 
letters of the alphabet in the Glagolitie and in the 
Cyrillic is nearly the same, but the letters bear no 
resemblance to each other, except possibly in one or 
two instances. Jagié upholds the theory that St. 
Cyril himself invented the Glagolitic, and that his 
disciple St. Clement transformed it into Cyrillic by 
imitating the Greek uncial letters of his day. There 
is a tradition, however, that St. Jerome, who was a 
Dalmatian, was the inventor. Some of the earliest 
Slavie manuscripts are written in the Glagolitic charac- 
ters. The Cyrillic alphabet continued to be used for 
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writing the Slavonic in Bulgaria, Russia, and Galicia, 
while the Southern and Western Slavs used the Gla- 
golitic. These Slavs were converted to Christianity 
and to the Roman Rite by Latin missionaries, and 
gradually the Roman alphabet drove out the use of 
the Glagolitic, so that the Bohemians, Slovenians, 
Moravians, and part of the Croatians used Roman 
letters in writing their languages. In Southern 
Croatia and in Dalmatia (often treated as synonymous 
with Illyria in ancient times) the Glagolitic has con- 
tinued in use as an ecclesiastical alphabet in writing 
the ancient Slavonic. Although the Slavie peoples 
bordering on the Adriatic Sea were converted to the 
Roman Rite, they.received the privilege, as well as 
their brethern of the Greek Rite, of having the Mass 
and the offices of the Church said in their own tongue. 
Thus the Roman Mass was translated into the Sla- 
vonie, and, in order to more fully distinguish the 
Western Rite from the Eastern Rite among the Slavic 
peoples, the use of the Glagolitic alphabet was reserved 
exclusively for the service books of the Roman Rite, 
just as the Cyrillic was used for the Greek Rite. 

The use of the Glagolitic Missal and office books, 
while permitted in general among the Slavs of Dal- 
matia and Croatia from the earliest times since the 
Slavonic became a liturgical language under Pope 
John VIII, was definitely settled by the Constitution 
of Urban VIII, dated 29 April, 1631, in which he 
provided for a new and corrected edition of the Slavic 
Missal conformable to the Roman editions. In 1648 
Innocent X provided likewise for the Slavic Breviary, 
and by order of Innocent XI the new edition of the 
Roman-Illyrian Breviary was published in 1688. 
In the preface to this Breviary the pope speaks of the 
language and letters employed therein, and gives St. 
Jerome the credit for the invention of the Glagolitic 
characters: “Quum igitur Illyricarum gentium, que 
longe lateque per Europam diffuse sunt, atque ab 
ipsis gloriosis Apostolorum Principibus Petro et 
Paulo potissimum Christi fidem edoctze fuerunt, 
libros sanctos jam inde a 8. Hieronymi temporibus, 
ut pervetusta ad nos detulit traditio, vel certe a 
Pontificatu fel. ree. Joannis Pape VIII, predecessoris 
nostri, uti ex ejusdem dat& super eA re epistolA con- 
stat, ritu quidem romano, sed idiomate slavonico, et 
charactere 8S. Hieronymi vulgo nuncupato conscriptos, 
opportund recognitione indigere compertum sit.” 
The new edition of the Roman Ritual in Glagolitic 
form had previously been published in the year 1640. 

The latest editions of the Missal and ritual are those 
of the Propaganda, “Missale Romanum, Slavicd 
lingua, glagolitico charactere’” (Rome, 1893), and 
“Rimski Ritual (Obrednik) izdan za zapoviedi Sv. 
Otca Pape Paula V” (Rome, 1894). There was a 
former edition of the Glagolitic Missal, ‘Ordo et 
Canon Miss, Slavice’”’ (Rome, 1887), but on account 
of the numerous errors in printing and text it was 
destroyed, and only a few copies are in existence. 
The use of the Latin language in the Dalmatian 
seminaries since the year 1828 has had the effect of 
increasing the use of the Latin in the Roman Rite 
there, and the use of the Glagolitie books has accord- 
ingly diminished. Of course the non-Slavic inhabi- 
tants of Dalmatia and Croatia have always used the 
Latin language in the Roman Rite. At present the 
Slavonic language for the Roman Rite, printed in 
Glagolitie characters, is used in the Slavic churches 
of the Dioceses of Zengg, Veglia, Zara, and Spalato, 
and also by the Franciscans in their three churches 
in Veglia, one in Cherso, two in Zara, and one in Se- 
benico. Priests are forbidden to mingle the Slavonic and 
Latin: languages in the celebration of the Mass, which 
must be said wholly in Slavonic or wholly in Latin. 

Kusek, Staroslavianski Slovar (Ungvar, 1906); Archiv fiir 
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Glaire, Jean-Baprist#, priest, hebraist, and Bibli- 
cal scholar; b. at Bordeaux, 1 April, 1798; d. at Issy, 
near Paris, 25 Feb., 1879. Having completed a course 
of serious study at Bordeaux, he went to the semina: 
of Saint-Sulpice at Paris, the courses of which he fol- 
lowed simultaneously with those of Oriental languages 
at the Sorbonne (State Faculty of Theology). After 
his ordination to priesthood, in 1822, he began to 
teach Hebrew at the seminary of Saint-Sulpice. In 
1825 he was made assistant to the Abbé Chaunae de 
Lanzac, professor of Hebrew at the Sorbonne, and 
succeeded him as lecturer in 1831. He was professor of 
Sacred Scripture in 1836, became dean of the faculty 
in 1841, and retired in 1851. His numerous works are 
out of date, but it should be remembered that he did 
much for the study of Holy Scripture, and, further- 
more, in a very conservative way. 

The following are his chief publications —On Orien- 
tal languages: “ Lexicon manuale hebraicum et chal- 
daicum’’, Paris, 1830 (correction of the “ Lexicon”’ of 
Gesenius); “Principes de grammaire hébraique et 
chaldaique’’, Paris, 1832 and 1843; “Manuel de l’hé- 
braisant’’, Paris, 1850; “Principes de grammaire 
arabe’’, Paris, 1861. On Holy Scripture: “ Introduc- 
tion historique et critique aux livres de l’Ancien et du 
Nouveau Testament’’, Paris, 1836, several times re- 
edited; he summarized it in his “ Abrégé d’introduc- 
tion” ete., Paris, 1846, which also went through 
several editions; “Les Livres saints vengés, ou la vé- 
rité historique et divine de l’Ancien et du Nouveau 
Testament’’, Paris, 1845. The portion of his work 
which endures consists of his translations of the Bible: 
“La sainte Bible en latin et en frangais’’, Paris, 1834; 
“Torah Mosché, le Pentateuque’’, Hebrew text with 
translation and annotations; “La sainte Bible selon 
la Vulgate’’, Paris, 1871-1873, an exact but too literal 
version; the translation of the New Testament, also 
frequently published separately, was specially exam- 
ined and approved at Rome. Glaire’s translation was 
inserted in the “ Bible polyglotte’’ of Vigouroux, Paris, 
1889-1890. With Viscount Walsh, Glaire edited the 
“Encyclopédie catholique’? (Paris, 1854 ), to 
which he contributed a number of articles. 

A. BoupInHoN. 


Glanville, RanuuF pp, Chief Justiciar of England; 
b. at Stratford, Suffolk, England, date unknown; d. 
before Acre, Palestine, 1190. He was of a baronial 
house which got itsname from Glanville, in Normandy, 
and which in England held property in Norfolk and 
Suffolk. His father was William de Glanville, of 
whom he was a younger son, though eventually, on the 
death of an elder brother, he inherited the family 
estates and honours. Both before and after his ap- 
pointment to the judicial bench, he held the shrievalty 
of various counties, which seems to betoken employ- 
ment in the Exchequer; in particular he was Sheriff of 
the great County of York from 1163 till the death of 
King Henry II, save a short break, and in 1173 he 
became Sheriff of Lancashire. In the latter year, in 
concert with William the Lion, King of Scots, and the 
French king, there broke out the great rebellion of 
King Henry’s sons against their father, and in the 
following year the Scottish king entered England with 
a mighty host, King Henry Sentg then in Poitou. 
However, in July, Robert Stuteville, Sheriff of York- 
shire, and Glanville, the latter doubtless at the head 
of the men of Lancashire, encountered the invaders 
near Alnwick and utterly routed them, King William 
himself becoming Glanville’s prisoner. 

In 1176 we find Glanville a justice itinerant, and in 
1180 he became Chief Justiciar of England. He had 
now reached the zenith of royal favour, which position 
he kept throughout the remainder of Henry’s reign, 
being on occasion employed on various embassies, 
negotiations, and warlike expeditions, and in 1182 was 
appointed an executor of the king’s will. In 1189 
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Henry II died. At the coronation of his successor, 
Richard I, the same year, Chief Justiciar Glanville was 
present, and when that prince took the cross, Glan- 
ville joined him, contributing a large sum towards the 
crusade. In the autumn of 1190 he died at the siege 
of Acre, a victim to the unwholesomeness of the cli- 
mate. By his wife, Bertha, a daughter of a neigh- 
bouring Suffolk landowner, Theobald de Valognes, he 
left three daughters. Glanville is the reputed author 
of a celebrated work entitled “ Tractatus de Legibus et 
de Consuetudinibus Regni Anglie”, the oldest known 
treatise on English jurisprudence, more likely written 
by his illustrious nephew and secretary, Hubert 
Walter. Furthermore, he founded two abbeys, both 
in Suffolk, viz., Butley, for Black Canons, in 1171, and 
Leiston, for White Canons, in 1183; also a leper 
hospital at Somerton, in Norfolk. 


Marrianp in Dict. Nat. Biogr., new ed., VII, 1292-4 (London, 
1908); Foss, Biogr. Dict. Judges of England (London, 1870). 
The treatise ‘‘De Legibus’”’, etc., has been several times 

rinted, for the first time in or about 1554. An English trans- 
ation by John Beames appeared in London in 1812. 
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Glarean (Lorit1), Henry, the most distinguished 
of Swiss humanists, poet, philosopher, geographer, 
mathematician, and musician, was born at Mollis, 
near Glarus, Switzerland, in June, 1488, and died at 
Freiburg-im-Breisgau, 27 March, 1563. Loriti, or 
Glarean, as he came to be called after 1511, from the 
name of the town near which he was born, received 
his first instruction (as did Oswald Myconius, Rudolf 
Agricola, and others) from Michael Rubellus, at Rott- 
weil. Rubellus also paid special attention to the 
development of his pupil’s musical talent. In 1566 
Glarean entered the University of Cologne, where he 
devoted himself to philosophical and theological stud- 
ies, and learned music and mathematics from Coch- 
leus, and Greek from Cesarius. In 1510 he became a 
Licentiate and Master of Arts.~ In 1512 Maximilian I 
showed his appreciation of a poem which Glarean com- 
posed in his honour by raising its author to the dig- 
nity of poet laureate. In 1514 the University of Basle 
received him among its Magistri and licensed him to 
conduct a bursa, or students’ hall. Among his pupils 
was Algidius Tschudi, who was afterwards to become 
famous as an historian of Switzerland and as a zealous 
defender of Catholicism in the Canton of Glarus. 

While at Basle Glarean formed a strong attachment 
for Erasmus, who in turn, acting as parens et precep- 
tor, remained to the last a devoted friend and no doubt 
influenced his attitude in the midst of religious agita- 
tion and troubles. Glarean carried a recommenda- 
tion from him when he started for Paris in 1517; here, 
too, he gathered pupils around him in a bursa and en- 
tered into close scientific intercourse with Budzus, 
Faber Stapulensis, and Faustus Andrelinus. On the 
death of the last-named, Glarean became the recipient 
of a royal allowance, although he received no mandate 
to lecture publicly. In 1522 he settled at Basle, 
where he had a large following; but the continued ad- 
vance of the religious movement which he, as an ad- 
mirer of Luther’s writings and an intimate friend of 
Zwingli, Myconius, and Gicolompadius, had originally 
sympathized with, gave him little satisfaction. He 
severed his relations with the partisans of the Refor- 
mation, and in 1529 emigrated with Ber, Amerbach, 
and Erasmus, to Freiburg-im-Breisgau. . He laboured 
in this university until his death, and was one of its 
most celebrated professors. 

Glarean was the author of numerous and important 
works. In the course of his public and private teach- 
ing he produced a multitude of editions of, and com- 
mentaries on, ancient writers, among whom were 
Livy, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Horace, Ovid, Don- 
atus, Cesar, Sallust, Terence, Boethius, Lucan, Vale- 
rius Maximus, Eutropius, and Curtius. He made 
distinguished contributions to his favourite sciences, 
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music and geography. He published at Basle, in 
1547, his “Dodekachordon’’, which was based on 
twenty years’ study of ancient and ecclesiastical music, 
and introduced twelve tones, instead of the eight only 
which had been known until then. The “Dodeka- 
~chordon’’ was recently published in the sixteenth 
volume of the “Publikation alterer praktischer und 
theoretischer Musikwerke’’ (Leipzig, 1888-90). The 
standing of Glarean as a geographer rests on his “ Hel- 
vetie Descriptio’’, a verse composition (Basle, 1515; 
also re-edited by Bernoulli in 1890), one of the earliest 
and most widely read descriptions of Switzerland; also 
on his “Liber de Geographia unus’’ (Basle, 1527), 
which is an exhaustive and specific study, in forty 
chapters, of the principles of mathematical geography. 
A find of historical interest was a manuscript map of 
the world, dated 1510, in which he, like Waldseemiil- 
ler, used for the newly discovered continent the name 
of “Terra America’’. The library of Glarean eventu- 
ally passed, through his friend, Bishop 8.H. von Knér- 
ingen, to the University of Ingolstadt, and is now at 
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ScHREIBER, Heinrich Loriti Glareanus (Freiburg, 1837); 
Fritzscue, Glarean (Frauenfeld, 1890); OBERMUMMER, Zwei 
handschriftliche Karten des Glareanus in der Miinchner Univer- 
sitdétsbibliothek in Jahresbericht der geograph, Gesellsch. (Munich, 
1892), s. 67-74; Ermer, de Henrico Glareano geographo (Bonn, 
1896); Haywoon, Glareanus, His Geography and Maps in Geo- 
graphical Journal (1905), XXV, 647-54. 
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Glas, Joun. See SANDEMANIANS. 

Glasgow, I. ARCHDIOCESE OF (GLASGUENSIS), in 
the south-west of Scotland, comprising at the pres- 
ent day the Counties of Lanark, Dumbarton, and 
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Renfrew, part of Ayrshire north of Lugton Water, the 
district of Baldernock in Stirlingshire, and the Cumbrae 
Isles. The see was founded between 540 and 560 by 
St. Kentigern, or Mungo, who died 13 Jan., 601. He 
also established on the Welsh model a religious com- 
munity, which served as a much needed centre to pre- 
serve the Faith among the surrounding Christian 
population. In his time Cathures, as the place was 
originally called, stood at the northern limit of the 
little kingdom of the Strathelyde Britons, which ex- 
tended on the west of the island southwards as far as 
Carlisle in Cumberland. On the north-west were the 
Scots of Dalriada, and on the north-east the Picts, 
who were then being converted to Christianity by St. 
Columba and his missionary monks from Jona. On 
the east the Strathclyde Britons, like their brethren 
in Wales, were pressed by the Angles and Saxons 
westward to the sea. 

On account of the struggle of races for mastery and 
the confusion of the times that followed there appears 
to have been no regular succession of bishops till the 
time of Alexander I of Scotland, son of St. Margaret. 
His brother and successor on the throne, St. David, 
while prince of this region under the name of Cumbria, 
may be said to have restored the Diocese of Glasgow. 
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The first bishop of the restored see was John Eochy, or 
Achaius, who held it from 1115 till 1147. He had 
twenty-three successors in actual possession till 1560, 
when the Catholic Faith was abolished by act of the 
Scottish Parliament. Nearly all these bishops of Glas- 
gow took an active share in the government of the 
country, whether as chancellors or treasurers of the 
kingdom or as members of regency during the minority 
of a sovereign. Robert Wishart (consecr. 1272, d. 
1316) was conspicuous for his patriotism during the 
War of Independence, and was the close friend of 
Wallace and Bruce. William Turnbull (consecr, 1447, 
d. 1454) obtained in 1450 from Pope Nicholas V the 
charter of foundation for the University of Glasgow. 
On 9 January, 1492, Innocent VIII raised the see to 
metropolitan rank, attaching to it the suffragan dio- 
ceses of Argyle, Dumblane, Dunkeld, and Galloway. 
James Beaton, nephew of the celebrated cardinal of the 
same surname, was the fourth and last archbishop of 
the old hierarchy. In 1560, eight years after his nom- 
ination, he was forced to retire to France, where he 
acted as confidential agent of Queen Mary, and later 
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openly as ambassador for James VI, till his death in 
Paris, 25 April, 1603. He carried away with him the 
diocesan records, two of which deserve special men- 
tion: (1) “Registrum Vetus Ecclesie Cathedralis Glas- 
guensis’’, in handwriting of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, and (2) “Liber Ruber Ecclesiz Glasguen- 
sis’, with entries from about, 1400 to 1476. These, 
along with other records, were in 1843 printed in a 
handsome volume for the Maitland Club under the 
title: “Registrum Episcopatus Glasguensis: Muni- 
menta Ecclesiz Metropolitane Glasguensis a sede res- 
tauraté seculo ineunte XII ad reformatam religi- 
onem’’. A more splendid memorial of those times still 
remains in the old cathedral of St. Mungo, which was 
begun by Bishop Jocelyn (consecr. 1175, d. 1199) and 
received its last additions from Archbishop Blackader 
(consecr. 1484, d. 1508). The building as a national 
monument is administered by a department of Goy- 
ernment, and the chancel is used for the Presbyterian 
worship of the State Church. 

Glasgow did not again become a centre of Catholic 
life till about the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
The great industrial development which then began 
drew to the city and its neighbourhood Catholics from 
the Scottish Highlands and later, in far greater num- 
bers, from Ireland. In 1828 the Holy See erected the 
Western District or Vicariate of Scotland, and the first 
vicar Apostolic to reside in Glasgow was Andrew Scott, 
Bishop of Eretria (b. 1772, d. 1846). He was succeeded 
by John Murdoch, Bishop of Castabala (b. 1796, d. 
1865) and John Gray, Bishop of Hypsopolis (b. 1817, 
d. 1872). On the resignation of Bishop Gray in 1869 
Charles Eyre (b. 1817, d. 1902) was consecrated Arch- 
bishop of Anazarba and appointed administrator 
Apostolic. On the restoration of the Scottish hierarchy 
by Leo XIII, 4 March, 1878, the Archbishopric of 
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Glasgow was re-established, and Archbishop Eyre 
was transferred to the restored see. He had consoli- 
dated the work of his predecessors in the former 
vicariate, and had laid the foundations for a complete 
diocesan organization. In 1884 he obtained from the 
Holy See the erection of a cathedral chapter with a 
provost and eleven canons. He introduced a thor- 
ough system of inspection in religious knowledge for 
the schools of the archdiocese. He was also the foun- 
der in 1874 of the diocesan college for higher studies, 
to house which he erected in 1892 at his own cost a 
building worthy of the purpose. He was succeeded 
in 1902 by John Aloysius Maguire (b. 1851), who had 
been consecrated as auxiliary bishop in 1894. The 
Catholics of the Glasgow district are computed at 
380,000 out of a general population within the same 
bounds of 1,180,000. The number of Catholie bap- 
tisms in 1906 was 14,785. Taking the statistics avail- 
able for 1908, there are 91 quasi-parishes, with 271 
priests on active service distributed over 21 deaneries. 
There are 7 religious communities of men, and 16 of 
women. There are Catholic elementary schools in all 
the quasi-parishes, besides 14 upper-schools and a 
training college for female teachers. The teaching 
staff of the archdiocese numbers 1230. The number 
of children presented in 1907 for religious examination 
in the elementary schools was 55,350. There are 15 
charitable institutions of various kinds, and there is a 
conference of the St. Vincent de Paul Society in nearly 
every quasi-parish. 

Registrum  Episcopatus_Glasguensis, with Introduction, 
printed for the Maitland Club (Edinburgh, 1843); The Catholic 


Directory for Scotland (Edinburgh, 1908); The Western Catholic 
Calendar (Glasgow, 1908). 
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II. Guascow University.—Forty years later than 
St. Andrews, Glasgow University was founded by Bull 
of Nicholas V, dated 7 January, 1450-1, granted at the 
request of James II, who acted on the advice of Wil- 
liam Turnbull, Bishop of Glasgow. The bishop and 
his successors were to be ex-officio chancellors of the 
university; the foundation also provided for a rector, 
doctors and masters in the four faculties. Originally, 
it appears, most of the students enrolled were eccle- 
siastics, secular and regular, especially of the Domini- 
can Order: “many of the Friars Predicators were 
diligent students” (Munim., i, 34) “and took a deep 
interest in the success of the university” (Stewart, p. 
xiii); and Bishop Turnbull warmly encouraged his 
clergy both to learn and to teach. He also procured 
from James II a royal charter in 1453. The Bull con- 
stituted a “studium generale, tam in theologia ac 
iure canonico et civili quam in artibus et quavis alia 
licita facultate”, after the pattern of Bologna. The 
foundation of a college followed soon; it stood at first 
near Rotten Row; later, on a site given by Lord Hamil- 
ton in High Street, where it remained till 1870. The 
college (Pedagogium) was ruled by three “regents”; 
the students were distributed in four “nations”, origi- 
nally called Clidisdalie, Thevidaliw, Albanie, Rosay, 
now surviving as Glottiana, Loudoniana, Transfor- 
thana, Rothseiand. Among the most famous names in 
the early annals of the university are: William Elphin- 
stone, afterwards Bishop of Aberdeen and founder (in 
1494-5) of Aberdeen University; the poet Robert 
Henryson; John Knox; Cardinal Beaton; and James 
Beaton, his nephew, chancellor of the university and 
Archbishop of Glasgow in 1560, when, upon the estab- 
lishment of Protestantism, he fled to France. 

The university, almost destroyed in the religious 
troubles, was refounded by James VI, then a minor 
under Morton’s regency, in 1577 (Nova Frectio), with 
increased endowments, and reorganized by Andrew 
Melville or Melvin. From that time it has continued 
to increase; Dr. Weir (op. cit.) calculated the number 
of students at various epochs as follows: at beginning 
of sixteenth century, 50; at beginning of seventeenth 
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century, 100; at beginning of eighteenth century, 400; 
at beginning of nineteenth century, 700; in 1870-1, 
1279; in 1889-90, 2180. In 1907-8 there were 1905 
men students (arts, 691; science, 275; theology, 56; 
medicine, 623; law, 208). In 1892 a neighbouring 
institution, established in 1883, for the higher edu- 


cation of women (Queen Margaret College) was incor- ° 


porated into the university, and there are now some 
600 female students. 

The development of the university kept pace with 
the growth of Glasgow, and the increasing commercial 
importance of the city was reflected in the advance of 
scientific studies. The brothers William and John 
Hunter, in medicine; the philosophers Francis Hutche- 
son, Thomas Reid, and Adam Smith, are the great 
names in the eighteenth century, as teachers; Tobias 
Smollett, James Boswell, Francis Jeffrey, and Thomas 
Campbell as students. The university was also made 
famous by the Foulis printing press and the mechanical 
experiments of James Watt, inventor of the steam- 
engine. But perhaps the most world-wide celebrity 
that Glasgow University can boast is the late William 
Thomson, Lord Kelvin, who taught and carried on his 
researches here for fifty years till his retirement in 
1899. Sir Richard Jebb and Dr. Gilbert Murray were 
successively professors of Greek from 1874 to 1899; 
the Cairds, John and Edward, were great names in 
Scotland; and the medical faculty has been and is still 
graced by men of European reputation, such as Lord 
Lister and Sir W. MacEwen. 

The government of the university has been sub- 
jected to revision by royal commission many times, 
particularly in 1830, 1858, 1889. The old college was 
abandoned in 1870 for the large, and still largely ex- 
panding, buildings on Gilmorehill. The teaching staff 
numbers 32 professors, 50 lecturers, and 40 assistants. 
The total revenues from all sources (including Govern- 
ment annual grant of £20,000) amount to about £80,- 
000. Magnificent additions to the equipment of the 
scientific and medical faculties have recently been 
made, the cost of which has been defrayed partly by 
the Carnegie Trust and partly by special subscription. 

Munimenta Universitatis Glasguensis (Glasgow, 1854); Rem, 
Statistical Account of the University (1799); Barium, Letters and 
Journals; INNES, Karly Scottish History (1861); WEtR, preface to 
Memorials of the Old College (Glasgow, 1871); Stewart, Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, Old and New (1891); Courts, A Short Ac- 
count of the University of Glasgow prepared in connexion with the 


Ninth Jubilee in 1901; the last author has a larger work in 
eration. Rarr in Transactions of the Glasgow Archeol. Soc., 
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Glastonbury Abbey [GLastTINGABuURH; called 
also YNySwiTRIN (Isle of Glass) and Avaton (Isle 
of Apples)], Benedictine monastery, Somersetshire, 
England, pre-eminently the centre of early Christian 
tradition in England. Though now thirteen miles in- 
land from the Bristol Channel, it was anciently an 
island encircled by broad fens, the steep conical hill 
called Glastonbury Tor rising therefrom to a height of 
about four hundred feet. Thus, difficult of access and 
easy of defence, it formed a natural sanctuary round 
which has gradually clustered a mass of tradition, 
legend, and fiction so inextricably mingled with real 
and important facts that no power can now sift the 
truth from the falsehood with any certainty. 

TrapitionaL Account or Founpation.—For the 
early history of the foundation the chief authority is 
William of Malmesbury in his “De antiquitate Glas- 
toniensis Ecclesie’’ and “De Gestis Regum”?’ (lib. I). 
The former work, composed apparently about 1135, 
was written for the express glorification of Glaston- 
bury and consequently gives the legendary history 
much more fully than the latter. Malmesbury’s 
story of the foundation and early years is briefly as 
follows: 

In the year 63 a. pv. St. Joseph of Arimathea with 
eleyen companions was sent to Britain from Gaul by 
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St. Philip the Apostle. The king of the period, Avira- 
gus, gave to these twelve holy men the Island of Ynys- 
witrin and there, in obedience to a vision, they built a 
church in honour of the Blessed Virgin Mary. ‘This 
church, called the vetwsta ecclesia or lignea basilica, 
from its being constructed of osiers wattled together, 
was found more than one hundred years later by Fagan 
and Deruvian, missionaries sent to Lucius, King of the 
Britons, by Pope Eleutherius. Here therefore the 
missionaries settled, repaired the vetusta ecclesia, and, 
on their departure, chose twelve of their converts to 
remain in the island as hermits in memory of the orig- 
inal twelve. This community of twelve hermits is 
described as continuing unmodified until the coming 
of St. Patrick, the Apostle of the Irish, in 433, who 
taught the hermits to live together as cenobites, him- 
self became their abbot, and remained at Glastonbury 
until his death, when his body was buried in the ve- 
tusta ecclesia. After St. Patrick his disciple, St. Benig- 
nus, became abbot at Glastonbury, while St. David of 
Menevia is also stated to have come thither, built an- 
other church, and presented a famous jewel known as 
the Great Sapphire of Glastonbury. The chronicler 
then goes on to record the death and burial of King 
Arthur at Glastonbury and gives a list of British saints 
who either died and were buried at Glastonbury, or 
whose bodies. were translated thither on the gradual 
western advance of the conquering English. 

The first impression produced on a modern mind by 
William of Malmesbury’s pages is that the whole is one 
barefaced invention, but on this point the late Profes- 
sor Freeman may be quoted as an unbiased authority 
(Proc. of Somerset Archeological Soc., vol. XXVI): 
“We need not believe that the Glastonbury legends 
are facts; but the existence of those legends is a great 
fact. . . . The legends of the spot go back to the 
days of the Apostles. We are met at the very begin- 
ning with the names of St. Philip and St. James, of 
their twelve disciples, with Joseph of Arimathea at 
their head, . . . we read the tale of Fagan and Deru- 
vian; we read of Indractus and Gildas and Patrick 
and Dayid and Columb and Bridget, all dwellers in or 
visitors to the first spot where the Gospel had shone in 
Britain. No fiction, no dream could have dared to set 
down the names of so many worthies of the earlier 
races of the British Islands in the Liber Vite of Dur- 
ham or Peterborough. NowIdo not ask you to be- 
lieve these legends; I do ask you to believe that there 
was some special cause why legends of this kind 
should grow, at all events why they should grow in 
such a shape and in such abundance, round Glas- 
tonbury alone of all the great monastic churches of 
Britain.” And he explains the “special cause’’ as 
follows: “The simple truth then is this, that among 
all the greater churches of England, Glastonbury is the 
only one where we may be content to lay aside the 
name of England and fall back on the older name of 
Britain, . . . as I have often said, the talk about the 
ancient British Church, which is simply childish non- 
sense when it is talked at Canterbury or York or Lon- 
don, ceases to be childish nonsense when it is talked at 
Glastonbury.”’ This much therefore seems certain, 
that when at last the.West Saxons captured Glaston- 
bury there already existed there, as at Glendalough or 
Clonmacnoise, a group of small churches built in the 
typical Celtic fashion and occupied by the British 
monks. One of these, the oldest and most venerated 
of all, the vetusta ecclesia or lignea basilica, was pre- 
served, and by its survival stamped the later buildings 
at Glastonbury with their special character. Indeed 
its successor, falsely called the Chapel of St. Joseph, is 
the chief feature and loveliest fragment in the ruins 
that exist to-day. 

With the coming of the English the mist clears. In 
the first years of the eighth century Ina, King of the 
West Saxons, founded the great church of the Apos- 
tles Sts. Peter and Paui, me endowed the monastery, 
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granting certain charters which, in substance at any 
rate, are admitted as genuine (see Dugdale, “ Monasti- 
con Anglicanum”’, I). The monastery, thus firmly 
established, maintained a high reputation until the 
advance of the Danes in the ninth century, when it 
was ravaged and despoiled and sank into a low state. 
From this it was raised by the work of St. Dunstan 
who, as a boy, received his education in the cloister 
at Glastonbury, and later hecame abbot there, ruling 
the monastery, except for One brief period of banish- 
ment, until his elevation to the episcopate. (See 
Dunstan, Saint.) There can be no doubt that St. 
Dunstan enforced the Rule of St. Benedict at Glas- 
tonbury as a part of his reform there, the fact being 
expressly recorded by his first biographer and intimate 
friend “the priest B.”, who also tells us that in his day 
Trish pilgrims, learned men from whose books Dunstan 
himself learned much, were in the habit of coming to 
Glastonbury to worship at the tomb of one of their 
worthies, a Patrick, though doubtless not the Apostle 
of the Irish, which seems a clear proof of an independ- 
ent Irish tradition confirming the local one mentioned 
above. 

From St. Dunstan’s date until the Norman Conquest 
the abbey prospered exceedingly, but in 1077 Egelnoth, 
the last Saxon abbot, was deposed by the Conqueror, 
and Thurstan, a Norman monk of Caen, installed in 
his place (Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 1077). The new 
abbot at once began to change the local use as to the 
liturgy and chant for that of Fécamp. Violent dis- 
putes followed, which in 1083 ran so high that the 
abbot, to enforce obedience, called in armed soldiers, 
by whom two or three of the monks were slain and 
many more wounded. After this the king removed 
Thurstan, who was restored, however, by William 
Rufus and died as abbot in 1101. Under his successor 
Herlewin the abbey revived, but in 1184 a great fire 
destroyed almost the entire monastery, including the 
vetusta ecclesia. Rebuilding was begun at once. The 
beautiful stone chapel built on the site and in the 
shape of the lignea basilica was finished and conse- 
crated on St. Barnabas’ day, 1186, and the major 
ecclesia and other buildings commenced. Soon after 
this, however, with the consent of King Richard I, the 
abbey with all its revenues was annexed to the See of 
Bath and Wells, the bishop styling himself Bishop of 
Bath and Glastonbury. This meant disaster to the 
abbey, and an appeal was made to the pope. After 
much costly litigation the monks were upheld by the 
Holy See on every point, and the abbey’s independ- 
ence secured. To this incident must be assigned the 
long delay in completing the great church, which was 
not consecrated until 1303, one hundred and nineteen 
years after the fire. From this date until its suppres- 
sion the history of the abbey is without exceptional 
incident. It continued to be one of the greatest pil- 
grim centres of England, and its connexion with the 
ancient British and Saxon Churches seems to have 
created a tendency to regard it almost as the repre- 
sentative of the “nationalist” aspect of the Church in 
England, as distinct from, and at times opposed to, the 
“international” forces centred at Christchurch, Can- 
terbury. This was accentuated and embittered by a 
personal rivalry due to the claim of both churches to 
possess the body of the great St. Dunstan. No one 
denied that the saint had been buried at Canterbury, 
but the Glastonbury claim was based on a pretended 
transfer, alleged to have taken place in 1012; the relies, 
on their arrival at Glastonbury, being hidden away 
and not produced for public veneration until after the 
great fire in 1184, when a shrine was erected. That 
the whole story was a fabrication is clear from a letter 
of Eadmer, a monk of Canterbury, who declares that 
he had himself been present when the body was moved 
during the building of Lanfrane’s cathedral at Canter- 
bury in 1074, and also from the formal search and 
finding of the body in the Canterbury shrine in 1508 by 
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Archbishop Warham, who then ordered the suppres- 
sion of the Glastonbury shrine under pain of excom- 
munication (Wharton, Anglia Sacra, II, 222-33). 

Second only to St. Dunstan’s shrine as an attraction 
to pilgrims was the tomb of King Arthur. The claim 
that Arthur was buried at Glastonbury seems to be a 
late one. In the “Gesta Regum” (I, xxviii) William 
of Malmesbury says expressly that the burial-place of 
Arthur was unknown. However, in his “De antiqui- 
tate Glastoniensis ecclesie”’ (Cap. De nobilibus Glas- 
toni sepultis), the text of which is in a very corrupt 
state, a passage asserts that Arthur was buried at 
Glastonbury inter duas piramides. Professor Free- 
man rejects this as an interpolation added after Geof- 
frey of Monmouth’s time, when the Arthurian legend 
had reached its final form through that writer’s fabri- 
cations. There is clear evidence that the two pyra- 
mids did actually exist, and in 1191, we are told, 
Abbot Henry de Soliaco made a search for Arthur’s 
body between them. Giraldus Cambrensis, who 
writes apparently as an eyewitness of the scene, relates 
(Speculum Ecclesi, dist. ii, cap. ix) that at a depth 
of seven feet a large flat stone was found, on the under 
side of which was fixed a leaden cross. This was 
removed from the stone and in rude characters facing 
the stone were the words Hic jacet sepultus inclitus Rex 
Arturius in insula Avallonia. Under this at a con- 
siderable depth was a huge coffin of hollowed oak 
containing the bones of the king and his Queen Guine- 
vere in separate compartments. These were later 
removed to a shrine in the great church. Leland 
(Assertio Arthuri, 43, 50, 51) records that he saw both 
the tomb and the leaden cross with the inscription, 
and Camden (Britannia, Somerset) states that the 
latter still existed in his day, though he does not say 
where it was when he saw it. 

SupPRESSION oF THE ABBEY.—In 1525 Abbot Bere 
died, and Richard Whiting, chamberlain of the abbey, 
was chosen for the post by Cardinal Wolsey, in whose 
hands the community had agreed to place the appoint- 
ment. or ten years he ruled his monastery in peace, 
winning golden opinions on all hands for his learning, 
piety, and discreet administration. Then in August, 
1535, eame Dr. Richard Layton, the most contempti- 
ble of all the “visitors” appointed by Thomas Crom- 
well, to hold a visitation in the name of King Henry 
VIII. He found everything in perfect order, though 
he covers his disappointment with impudence. “At 
Bruton and Glastonbury”, he writes to Cromwell, 
“there is nothing notable; the brethren be so straight 
kept that they cannot offend: but fain they would if 
they might, as they confess, and so the fault is not 
with them”. But the end was not far distant. The 
lesser monasteries had gone already, and soon it was 
the turn of the greater houses. By January, 1539, 
Glastonbury was the only religious house left standing 
in all Somerset, and on 19 September, in the same year, 
the royal commissioners arrived without previous 
warning. Abbot Whiting was examined, arrested, 
and sent up to London to the Tower for Cromwell to 
examine in person. Meanwhile the commissioners, 
regarding Glastonbury as part of the royal possessions 
already in view of the intended attainder of the abbot, 
proceeded to “dispatch with the utmost celerity” 
both their business as spoilers and the monks them- 
selves. Within six weeks all was accomplished, and 
they handed over to the royal treasurer the riches 
still remaining at the abbey, which had previously 
been relieved of what the king chose to call its “super- 
fluous plate’’, among which is specially mentioned “a 
superaltar garnished with silver gilt and part gold, 
calcd the Great Sapphire of Glastonbury”. The 
words of Layton, quoted above, bear witness to the 
admirable condition of the monastery as regards 
spirituals under Abbot Whiting. As one of the in- 
dictments brought against him was that of mismanage- 
ment in temporals, it is worth while to quote Crom- 
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well’s own note in his manuscript “Remembrances” 
as to the booty obtained from Glastonbury at this, the 
second, spoliation: “The plate of Glastonbury, 11,000 
ounces and over, besides golden. The furniture of the 
house of Glaston. In ready money from Glaston 
£1,100 andover. The rich copes from Glaston. The 
debts of Glaston, [evidently due to the abbey] £2,000 
and above.’’ While his monastery was being sacked 
and his community dispersed, Abbot Whiting was 
kept a prisoner in the Tower of London and subjected 
to secret examination by Cromwell. It is curious that 
the ordinary procedure of law, by which a bill of 
attainder should have been presented to and passed by 
Parliament, was utterly ignored in his case; indeed his 
execution was an accomplished fact before Parliament 
came together. His condemnation and execution and 
the appropriation of his monastery with its possessions 
to the Crown could only be justified legally by the 
abbot’s attainder, but no trace that any trial did take 
place can be found. Such an omission, however, was 
not likely to trouble Cromwell, as is shown by the note 
in his autograph “Remembrances”: “Item. The 
Abbott of Glaston to be tryed at Glaston and also 
executyd there with his complycys.’’ Accordingly 
Abbot Whiting was sent back to Somersetshire, still 
apparently in ignorance of the fact that there was now 
no Glastonbury Abbey for him to return to. He 
reached Wells on 14 November, where some sort of a 
mock trial seems to have taken place, and the next 
day, Saturday, 15 November, he with two of his monks, 
John Thorne and Roger James, was.carried from Wells 
to Glastonbury. At the outskirts of the town the 
three martyrs were fastened to hurdles and dragged 
by horses up the steep sides of Tor Hill to the foot 
of St. Michael’s tower at its summit. Here all were 
hanged, their bodies beheaded and cut into quarters, 
Abbot Whiting’s head being fixed over the great gate- 
way of his ruined abbey as a ghastly warning of the 
punishment prepared for such as opposed the royal 
will (see RicHarpD WHITING, BLussED). There can be 
no doubt that a special example was deliberately made 
of Glastonbury, inasmuch as by its wealth, its vast 
landed possessions, its munificence, and the halo of 
sanctity with which its past history and present obser- 
vance had crowned it, it was by far the greatest spirit- 
ual and temporal representative of Catholic interests 
still surviving in England. The savagery with which 
it was attacked and ruined was intended to and did 
strike terror into all the West of England, and during 
Henry’s lifetime there was no further resistance to be 
feared from that part of his realm. During the brief 
restoration of Catholicism in Queen Mary’s reign, some 
of the surviving monks petitioned the queen to restore 
their abbey again, as having been the most ancient in 
England. The queen’s death, however, put an end to 
all none of restoration. 

Burtpines.—Very little of the vast pile of buildings 
now remains above ground, but in its main lines the 
abbey followed the usual plan, a vast cruciform church 
on the north side, with cloister, conventual buildings, 
abbot’s lodgings, and rooms for guests all south of this. 
The one unique feature was at the west end of the great 
church, where the west door, instead of opening to the 
outer air in the usual way, gave entrance to a so-called 
“Galilee”, which in turn led into the church of St. 
Mary, the westernmost part of the entire edifice. This 
famous church, now often called in error the Chapel of 
St. Joseph of Arimathea, was built between 1184 and 
1186 to take the place of the original vetusta ecclesia 
which had been entirely destroyed in the great fire of 
1184. Itissaid to preserve exactly the size and shape 
of the original building and measures sixty feet by 
twenty-four. The Galilee was added about a century 
later when the western part of the great church was 
being completed to form a connexion between the two 
churches, thus making the whole western extension 
about one hundred and nine feet long. This western 
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part is the most perfect of alltheruins. The Norman 
work of 1184, exquisite in design and very richly dec- 
orated, has stood perfectly, although in the fifteenth 
century a crypt was excavated beneath it to the depth 
of some eleven feet. At the same period tracery in the 


‘Perpendicular style was inserted in the Norman win- 


dows at the west end, portions of which still remain. 
Of the great church (400 feet by 80), the piers of the 
chancel arch, some of the chapels at the east side of 
the transepts, and a large portion of the outer wall 
of the choir aisles are practically all that remains. The 
nave consisted of ten bays; the transepts of three each, 
the outer two on either side being extended eastward to 
form chapels. The choir at first had four bays only, 
but was increased to six in the later fourteenth century 
the chapels behind the high altar being again modifie 
in the fifteenth century. It is much to be regretted 
that so large a part of the buildings has been destroyed, 
but since the ruins were for long used as a kind of 
quarry, from which anyone might carry off materials 
at sixpence a cartload, the wonder is that anything at 
all is left. The ruins have recently been purchased at 
the cost of £30,000 ($150,000) through the action of 
the Bishop of Bath and Wells (Anglican) and are now 
held by trustees as a kind of national monument. 
Every effort is being made to preserve what is left, and 
also, by means of excavation, to recover all possible 
knowledge of what has been destroyed. 

One curious relic still exists. The church clock, 
formerly in the south transept of the great church, was 
removed in 1539, carried to Wells, and placed in the 
north transept of the cathedral there. It bears the 
inscription Petrus Lightfoot monachus fecit hoc opus, 
and was constructed in the time of Abbot de Sodbury 
(1322-35). The outer circle of the dial has twenty- 
four hours on it, another within this shows the minutes, 
and a third again gives the phases of the moon. Above 
the dial is an embattled tower in which knights on 
horseback revolve in opposite directions every hour as: 
the clock strikes and represent a mimic tournament. 
The original works were removed from Wells some 
years ago and may be seen, still working, in the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum at South Kensington. This, 
with Lightfoot’s other clock at Wimborne Minster, 
Dorset, are commonly held to be the oldest known. 
Of the conventual buildings the abbot’s kitchen and a 
small part of the hospice alone survive. The former 
is an octagon set within a square and crowned with an 
octagonal pyramid. Within it is square in plan, the 
roof rising in the centre to the height of seventy-two 
feet. The upper part forms a double lantern of stone, 
which. was formerly fitted with movable wooden 
shutters so that the smoke might always be let out on 
the side away from the wind. Practically all the rest. 
is level with the ground, but mention must be made of 
the library, of which Leland, who saw it in Abbot. 
Whiting’s time, declares that no sooner was he over the: 
threshold but he was struck with astonishment at the: 
sight of so many remains of antiquity; in truth he be- 
lieved it had scarce an equal in all Britain. In the 
town, amongst other buildings erected by various 
abbots, are the court-house, the churches of St. Benig- 
nus and St. John the Baptist, the tithe barn, a four- 
teenth-century building and the finest existing speci- 
men of this class of structure, also the Pilgrim’s Inn, a. 
late Perpendicular work built at the end of the fifteenth 
century, where, it is said, all visitors used to be treated 
as guests and entertained for two days at the abbot’s 
expense. 

Still in the neighbourhood, in many places, one sees. 
the ruined abbey’s coat of arms: Vert, a cross botonée 
argent; in the first quarter the Blessed Mother of 
God standing, on her right arm the Infant Saviour, 
a sceptre in her left hand. 

Tue GuastonBurY THorN (Crategus Oxyacantha 
Precox) is a variety of hawthorn, originally found 
only at Glastonbury, which has the peculiarity of 
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flowering twice in the year, first about Christmas 
time and againin May. By acuriousirony of fate the 
first mention of the Holy Thorn flowering at Christmas- 
tide is contained in a letter written by Dr. Layton to 
Thomas Cromwellfrom Bristol, dated 24 August, 1535. 
“By this bringer, my servant”’, he writes, “I send you 
Relicks: First, two flowers wraped in white and black 
sarsnet, that on Christen Mass Even, hora tpsa qua 
Christus natus fuerat, will spring and burgen and bare 
blossoms. Quod expertwm est saith the Prior of May- 
den Bradley.” Ina life of St. Joseph of Arimathea, 
printed in 1520 by Richard Pyerson, a pupil of Caxton, 
there is, however, an earlier notice of its coming into 
leaf at Christmas: 

The Hawthornes also, that groweth in Werall 

{Wearyall Hill] 

Do burge and bere grene leaves at Christmas 

As freshe as other yn May... 
Later references to the fact abound, e. g. Sir Charles 
Sedley’s verse: 

Cornelia’s charms inspire my lays, 
Who, fair in nature’s scorn, 
Blooms in the winter of her days, 
Like Glastonbury Thorn 
and the lines in Tennyson’s “ Holy Grail’’: 
. . . Glastonbury, where the winter thorn 
Blossoms at Christmas, mindful of Our Lord. 

The original thorn tree on Wearyall Hill was cut 
down in 1653 by some fanatical soldier of Cromwell’s 
army, to the great annoyance of Bishop Goodman of 
Gloucester who wrote to the Lord Protector complain- 
ing of the outrage; but before that date slips had been 
taken from it, and many specimens now exist which 
blossom about Christmas time. The blossoms of the 
Christmas shoots are usually much smaller than the 
May ones and do not produce any haws. It is note- 
worthy also that plants grown from the haws do not 
retain the characteristics of the parent stem, and the 
Glastonbury gardeners propagate the thorn by bud- 
ding and grafting only. Botanists are not yet agreed 
as to the origin of the Glastonbury thorn. Some have 
desired to identify it with the Morocco thorn, intro- 
duced into England about 1812, which puts forth its 
leaves very early in the year, sometimes even in Janu- 
ary; while others claim it as the Siberian thorn, which 
begins to produce its shoots in January. Neither of 
these varieties, however, has the special peculiarity of 
the Glastonbury thorn, that of flowering twice. Pos- 
sibly the truth may be that the Glastonbury thorn 
was originally an individual or “sport’’, and not a true 
variety ; but if this is so it is certainly remarkable that 
for four hundred years the peculiarity of the tree has 
been preserved and transmitted to its progeny. The 
legend that the original tree grew from the staff of St. 
Joseph of Arimathea, which was thrust into the ground 
and took root, is found before the destruction of the 
abbey, but the date of its origin cannot now be ascer- 
tained. 

TanneER, Notitia Monastica (London, 1744), 458-60; Wit- 
uiAM OF MatmessBury, De Antiquitate Glastoniensis Ecclesie 
in Gat, Scriptores XV (Oxford, 1691), also ed. Hearne 
(Oxford, 1722); IpmM, Gesta Regum, ed. Srusss, in Rolls Series 
(London, 1887); Ipmm, Gesta Pontificum, ed. Hamitron, in 
Rolls Series (London, 1870); all three works in P, L., CLXXIX; 
Joun or GLASTONBURY, Chronica . . . derebus Glastoniensibus, 
ed. Hearne (Oxford, 1726); ADAM pB DomeRuHaM, Historia de 
rebus . . . Glastoniensibus, ed. Hparnew (Oxford, 1727); Grr- 
ALDUS CAMBRENSIS, Speculum Ecclesiae, ed. BREWmR, in Rolls 
Series (London, 1873); Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, ed. THORPE, in 
Rolls Series (London, 1861); Kmmsux, Codex Diplomaticus evi 
Saxonici (London, 1839); pm Gray Brrcn, Cartulariwm Sazroni- 
cum (London, 1885); WuHarton, Anglia Sacra (London, 1691), 
II; Memorials of St. Dunstan, ed. Stusss, in Rolls Series (Lon- 
don, 1874); Luann, Itinerary, ed. Hparnnw (Oxford, 1710); 
Ipem, De Scriptoribus Britannicis, I, xli, ed. Hatu (Oxford, 
1709); IpEM, Collectanea, ed. Hmarne (Oxford, 1715); IpeM, 
Assertio'Arthuri (London, 1544), tr. Roprnson (London, 1582); 
Mastuuon, Annales O.S.B. (Paris, 1703); Yurns, Corénica gen- 
eral de la Orden de San Benito (Valladolid, 1613), IV; Brown- 
Wis, History of Mitred Abbies (London, 1718), I; Duapatn, 
Monasticon Anglicanum (London, 1846), I; Rmynwr, A posto- 
latus Benedictinorum in Anglia (Douai, 1626); Cressy, Church 
History of Brittany (Rouen, 1668); Eyton, Domesday Studies: 
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Somerset (London, 1880); Gasqurr, Henry WIII and the 
English onasteries (London, 1888); Ipmm, Last Abbot of 
Glastonbury and other Essays chorser 1908); BAumEr, Die 
Benedictiner-Mirtyrer in England unter Heinrich VIII in 
Studien O.S.B., VIII, 502-31; IX, 22-38, 213-234; Hisrorroau 
Manuscripts Commission, Third Report, 182, 201, 260, 301, 351, 
360, 362; ArcHBoLD, Somerset Religious Houses (Cambridge, 
1892); Coxuinson, History of Somerset (Bath, 1791), ‘ie 
Puetps, History of Somersetshire (London, 1836); Rosrnson, 
History of Glastonbury Abbey (London, 1844); Eyston, Little 
Monument_to the... Abbey... of Glastonbury, ed. HEARNE 
(Oxford, 1722); Warner, History of the Abbey of Glaston (Bath, 
1826); Soc. Anriq., Vetusta Monumenta, IV (London, 1815); 
Wiis, Architectural History of Glastonbury Ab (Cambridge, 
1866); Gust, Origines Celtice, ed. Stusss (London, 1883), II; 
Inquisition of the Manors of Glastonbury Abbey, ed. JAcKSON 
(London, 1882); Rentalia et Custumaria . . . Monasterii B. M. 
Glastonie, ed. Exron AND Hosuousp (London, 1891); Wai..- 
IAMS, Somerset Medieval Libraries, 45-98 (Bristol, 1897); Gas- 
QuET AND BisHop, The Bosworth Psalter, 15, 18-21 (London, 
1908); Marson, Glastonbury ...the English Jerusalem (Bath, 
1909); Notes and Queries for Somerset and Dorset (1890—), 

assim. The following are some of the more important articles 
in the Proceedings of the Somerset Archeological Society: FrEn- 
MAN, Presidential Address at Glastonbury, ibid., vol. XXVI; 
Ive, King Ine, ibid., XX; Grenn, St. Dunstan at Glastonbury, 
ibid., XI; Parxpr, Glastonbury Abbey Ruins, ibid., XXVI; 
Warne, Glastonbury ae tbid., 1; Ippm, The Ruins of Glas- 
tonbury Abbey, ibid., IX; Jonres, The Reputed Discovery of King 
Arthur's Remains at Glastonbury, tbid., [IX ; Bonp, Report on 
Excavation at Glastonbury in 1908, ibid., LIX; Jackson, Savaric, 
Bishop of Bath and Glastonbury; Batten, The Holy Thorn of 
Glastonbury, ibid., XX VI. On this last subject see also Loupon, 
Arboretum .. . Britannicum, II, 833, 838, 839; Gmprarp, Her- 
ball (London, 1597); Campgrn, Britannia: Somerset. 
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Glebe (Lat. gleba) originally signified, in common 
law, any farm, estate, or parcel of land, and the word 
is so used in the Theodosian Code. But in ec¢lesiasti- 
cal law it has become the technical term for land per- 
manently assigned for the maintenance of the incum- 
bent of a parish, and is the oldest form of parochial 
endowment. This use of the word is found in numer- 
ous medieval charters, of which Du Cange gives a 
few examples, and formerly no church could be conse- 
crated unless thus endowed with a house and glebe. 
The fee-simple was held to be in abeyance, that is, 
without an owner in the eyes of the law, but the free- 
hold belonged to the incumbent. It could be leased, 
sold, or exchanged, with the bishop’s consent, and was 
sometimes allowed to be mortgaged for the purpose of 
repairing the parsonage or church. In England and 
Scotland, where glebe is held by the established 
Churches of those countries, there are now special laws 
regarding the leasing, sale, or exchange of such prop- 
erty, and all such transactions are subject to the ap- 
proval of the land commissioners. In the Catholic 
Church, glebe, where it exists, is regarded as mensal 
property, and canon law regulates the conditions 
which govern its possession. The alienation of men- 
sal property is now held by most legists to require the 
special permission of the pope, and even then only 
certain justifying causes are recognized, viz: (1) neces- 
sity, as when a church is overburdened with debt; (2) 
utility, or the opening for an advantageous exchange; 
(3) to redeem captives or feed the poor in time of 
famine; (4) convenience, as when the land is so situ- 
ated that its produce cannot be gathered without great 
expense. Certain specified formalities have also to be 


complied with. (See Property, EccLESIASTICAL.) 
Bourx, De parocho (Paris, 1852); Frrranris, Bibl. prompt. 
(Rome, 1886-95); Smrru, Llements of Eccl. Law (New York, 
1877-89). For the English law see Putturmorg, Ecclesiastical 
Law (London, 1905). See also bibliography under Property, 
EccuesiastIcaL. 
G. Cyprian ALSTON. 


Glendalough, Diocrsr or. See Dusuin. 


Glendalough, Scuoot or.—Glendalough (the Val- 
ley of the Two Lakes) is a picturesque and lonely glen 
in the heart of the Wicklow Mountains. The fame of 
its monastic school is chiefly due to its founder, St. 
Kevin (q. v.), and to Laurence O’Toole, the last of the 
canonized saints of Ireland. Kevin (Ir. Coemghen, 
the fair-begotten) was born near Rathdrum towards 
the close of the fifth century, and lived to the age of 
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120 years. His earliest tutor was St. Petroc of Corn- 
wall, who had come to Leinster about 492, and de- 
voted himself with considerable ardour to the study of 
the Sacred Scriptures, in which his pupil also became 
proficient. Kevin next studied under his uncle, St. 
Eugenius, afterwards Bishop of Ardstraw, who at that 
time lived at Kilnamanagh in Wicklow, where he 
taught his pupils all the sacred learning which he had 
acquired in the famous British monastery of Rosnat. 

Young Kevin was at this time a handsome youth, 
and had unconsciously won the affections of a beauti- 
ful maiden, who once followed him to the woods. The 
young saint perceiving her, threw himself into a bed of 
nettles, and then gathering a handful scourged the 
maiden with the burning weeds. “The fire without”, 
says the biographer, “extinguished the fire within”, 
and Kathleen repenting became a saint. There is no 
foundation for in story, which Moore has wedded to 
immortal verse, that Rosin flung the unhappy Kath- 
leen from his cave, in the face of Lugduff, into the 
depths of the lake below. Kevin then retired into the 
wilds of the Glendalough valley, where he spent many 
years in a narrow cave, living alone with God in the 
practice of extreme asceticism. In the course of 
time, holy men gathered round him, and induced him 
to build the monastery, whose ruins still remain lower 
down in the more open valley to the east. Here his 
fame as a saint and scholar attracted crowds of dis- 
ciples, so that Glendalough became for the east of Ire- 
land what the Arran Islands were for the west—a 
great school of sacred learning, and a novitiate in 
which the young saints and clergy were trained in 
virtue and self-denial. 

One of the most celebrated of the pupils of St. 
Kevin at Glendalough was St. Moling, the founder of 
the well-known monastery, called from him St. Mul- 
lins, on the left bank of the Barrow in the south-west 
of the County Carlow. Like his master Kevin, he 
was a man of learning and extreme austerity, living, it 
is said, for a long time, as Kevin did, in a hollow tree. 
He was also an elegant writer both in Latin and in 
Irish. Several Irish poems have been attributed to 
him, his prophecies were in wide circulation, and the 
“Yellow Book of St. Moling” was one of those which 
Keating had in his hands, but which has since been 
unfortunately lost. Of all the scholars of Glenda- 
lough, however, St. Laurence O’Toole was by far the 
most distinguished. A great scholar, bishop, patriot, 
and saint, he owed his entire training in virtue and in 
learning to this school. So far did he carry his devo- 
tion to St. Kevin that, even after he had become 
Archbishop of Dublin, he made it a practice to retire 
from the city, and spend the whole Lent in the very 
cave in the face of the rock over the lake where St. 
Kevin had lived so long alone with God. 

The existing ruins at Glendalough still form a very 
striking scene in that wildly beautiful mountain valley. 

. Within the area of the original enclosure are the great 
church, or cathedral, built probably in the time of St. 
Kevin, a fine round tower still 110 feet in height, the 
building called St. Kevin’s Cro or kitchen, and the 
Church of the Blessed Virgin, for whom Kevin, like 
most of the Trish saints, had a particular devotion. 
The building called St. Kevin’s kitchen was doubtless 
the private oratory and sleeping-chamber of the saint, 
the latter being in the croft overhead, as in St. Co- 
lumba’s house at Kells. 

Heaty, Ireland's Ancient Schools and Scholars; LANIGAN, 
History of Ireland (Dublin, 1827); Prrrm, Round Towers; 
O'Hanton, Lives of the Irish Saints. 

Joun Hwaty. 

Glennon, Joun JoserH. See St. Louis, ArcH- 

DIOCESE OF. : 

Gloria in Excelsis Deo.—The great doxology 

(hymnus angelicus) in the Mass is a version of a very 

aie Greek form. It begins with the words sung by the 


angels at Christ’s birth (Luke, ii, 14). To this verse 
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others were added very early, forming a doxology. In 
a slightly different form it occurs at the beginning of a 
“morning prayer (pooevx) éw6ivy)” in the “ Apostolic 
Constitutions’, VII, xlvii. This text, which has a 
subordination colouring (od pévos Kipios InooG Xpicrod), 
will be found in Duchesne, “Origines du Culte chré- 
tien” (2nd ed., Paris, 1898, p.158,n.1I). It goes back 
at least to the third century; Probst (Lehre und 
Gebet der dreiersten christl. Jahrhunderte’’, Tiibingen, 
1870, p. 290) thinks even to the first. A very similar 
form is found in the Codex Alexandrinus (fifth century) 
and in Pseudo-Athanasius, “de Virginitate’’, §20 (be- 
fore the fourth century), in P.G., XXVIII, 275. Ex- 
tended further, and with every trace of subordina- 
tionism corrected, it is sung by the Byzantine Church 
at the Orthros. In this form it has more verses than 
in the Latin, and ends with the Trisagion (apoddyior 
7d wéya, Rome, 1876, p. 57). It is not used in the 
Liturgy by any Eastern Church. Only the first clause 
(the text of Luke ii, 14) occurs as part of the people’s 
answer to the words, “ Holy things for the holy”’, at the 
elevation in the Liturgy of the Apostolic Constitutions 
(Brightman, Eastern Liturgies, Oxford, 1896, p. 25), 
as part of the Offertory and Communion prayers in St. 
James’s Liturgy (ibid., pp. 45, 64), at the kiss of peace 
in the Abyssinian Rite (p. 227), in the Nestorian Pro- 
thesis (p. 248) and again at the beginning of their 
Liturgy (p. 252), in the Byzantine Prothesis (p. 361). 
The tradition is that it was translated into Latin by 
St. Hilary of Poitiers (d. 366). Itis quite possible that 
he learned it during his exile:in the East (360) and 
brought back a version of it with him (so Belethus, 
“Rationale divinorum officiorum”’, c. 36; Durandus, 
“Rationale”, IV, 13, who thinks that he only added 
from “Laudamus te” to the Mass, and notes that 
Innocent III attributes it to Telesphorus, others to 
Symmachus). In any ease, the Latin version differs 
from the present Greek form. They correspond down 
to the end of the Latin, which however adds: “Tu 
solus altissimus” and “Cum sancto Spiritu’’. The 
Greek then goes on: “Every day I will bless thee and 
will glorify thy name for ever, and for ever and ever” 
and continues with ten more verses, chiefly from 
psalms, to the Trisagion and Gloria Patri. 

The “Liber pontificalis” says “Pope Telesphorus 
[128-139?] ordered that . . . on the Birth of the Lord 
Masses should be said at night ... and that the 
angelic hymn, that is Gloria in Excelsis Deo, should 
be said before the sacrifice” (ed. Duchesne, I, 129); also 
“that Pope Symmachus [498-514] ordered that the 
hymn, Gloria in excelsis, should be said every Sunday 
and on-the feasts [natalicia] of martyrs.’? The Gloria 
is to be said in its present place, after the “Introit” 
and “Kyrie”, but only by bishops (ibid., 263). We 
see it then introduced first for Christmas, on the feast 
to which it specially belongs, then extended to Sun- 
days and certain great feasts, but only for bishops. 
The “Ordo Romanus J” says that when the Kyrie is 
finished “the pontiff, turning towards the people, be- 
gins Gloria in Excelsis, if it be the occasion for it [si 
tempus fuerit]}’ and notes specially that priests may 
say it only at Easter (ed. C. Atchley, London, 1905, 
pp. 130, 148). The “Ordo of St. Amand” (Duchesne, 
“Origines”, appendix, p. 460) gives them leave to do 
so only on Easter Eve and on the day of their ordina- 
tion. The Gregorian Sacramentary (dicitur Gloria in 
excelsis Deo, si episcopus fuerit, tantummodo die 
dominico sive diebus festis; a presbyteris autem 
minime dicitur nisi solo in Pua and Walafrid 
Strabo, “Liber de exordiis”, c. 22, in P. L., CXIV, 
945, note the same thing. Berno of Constance thinks 
it a grievance still in the eleventh century (Libellus de 
quibusdam rebus ad Misse officium pertinentibus, 
c. 2, in P. L., CXLII, 1059). But towards the end of 
the same century the Gloria was said by priests as well 
as by bishops. The “Micrologus” (by the same Berno 
of Constance, 1048) tells us that “On every feast that 
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has a full office, except in Advent and Septuagesima, 
and on the feast of the Innocents, both the priests and 
the bishop say Gloria in excelsis” (c. ii). It then be- 
came, as it is now, an element of every Mass except in 
times of penance. Even in Advent, until it began to 
be considered such a time, it was said. As early as 
Amalarius of Metz (ninth century) (De officiis eccl. 
libri IV, IV, 30), it was said during Advent “in some 
places”. This would apply, of course, to bishops’ 
Masses on Sundays and feasts at that time. So also 
Honorius of Autun (1145) in the twelfth century, 
“Gemma anime’”’, III, 1. White vestments were used, 
and the Gloria said, in Rome during Advent to the 
end of the twelfth century, “Ordo Romanus XI’, 4. 
After that, Advent was gradually considered a time 
of penance, in imitation of Lent. The Te Deum and 
Gloria were left out during it, and the use of purple 
vestments introduced. 

Theso-called farced Glorias were a medieval develop- 
ment. As in the case of the Kyrie, verses were intro- 
duced into its text for special occasions. Such ex- 
panded forms were very popular, especially one for 
feasts of the Blessed Virgin that seems to have been 
used all over Europe. Thusin the Sarum Missal, after 
the words “Domine Fili unigenite, Jesu Christe’’, 
“Spiritus et alme orphanorum paraclyte” is added; 
after “Filius Patris” is inserted “ Primogenitus Marie 
virginis matris”. Again: “Suscipe deprecationem 
nostram, ad Marie gloriam’’, and the end: “Quoniam 
tu solus sanctus, Mariam sanctificans, Tu solus Domi- 
nus, Mariam gubernans, Tu solus altissimus, Mariam 
coronans, Jesu Christe” (ed. Burntisland, 1861-1883, 
col. 585-6). The following rubric says: “In omnibus 
aliis missis quando dicendum est, dicitur sine prosa’”’; 
that is, in other Masses than those of the B. V. M., the 
additional tropes—called prosa—are to be omitted. 
These tropes added to liturgical texts ad libitum were 
contained in special books, “ Libri troparii’””. In spite 
of repeated commands to expunge them, they were 
still sung in places when the Missal was revised by 
order of Pius V in 1570. Inthe Bull “Quo primum” 
of that year (printed at the beginning of the Missal) 
the pope forbids anything to be added to, or changed 
in, the text of the books then published. The popu- 
larity of the forms about the Blessed Virgin accounts 
for the rubric in the Missal after the Gloria: “Sic 
dicitur Gloria in excelsis, etiam in missis B. Mariz 
quando dicendum est.”? Since then these “farced”’ 
forms have happily disappeared. It may be noted 
here that the Gloria, originally foreign to the Milanese 
and Mozarabic Rites, has displaced the older Trisagion 
in them since the seventh century—an obvious Roman 
importation (Duchesne, op. cit., p. 183 and note). 

The present law about the use of the Gloria is given 
by the ‘‘ Rubrice generales” of the Missal, VIII, 3. It 
is to be said in Mass whenever the Te Deum is said at 
Matins—with two exceptions. It is therefore omit- 
ted on ferias (except in Haster-tide), Ember days, 
vigils, during Advent, and from Septuagesima till 
Easter, when the Mass is de tempore. The feast of 
Holy Innocents, but not its octave, is kept with purple 
vestments and without the Te Deum or Gloria. We 
have seen this already in the “ Micrologus” (above). 
Nor is the Gloria said at Requiem or votive Masses, 
with three exceptions: votive Masses of the Blessed 
Virgin on Saturdays, of Angels, and those said “pro re 
gravi” or for a public cause of the Church, unless with 
purple vestments, have the Gloria. The two cases in 
which it occurs without the Te Deum in the Office are 
Maundy Thursday (when the whole Mass is an excep- 
tion in Passion-tide and has no correspondence with 
the canonical hours) and Holy Saturday in the first 
Easter Mass. The Gloria always involves “Ite missa 
est”? at the end of Mass. When it is not said that 
versicle is changed to “Benedicamus Domino” or, in 
Requiems, to “ Requiescant in pace.’’ 

The manner of saying it is described in the “ Ritus 
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celebrandi Missam’’, IV, 7. In the “Ordo Romanus 
I” (above) the celebrant turns to the people to say the 
first words. That is no longer observed. At high 
Mass as soon as the Kyrie is finished the celebrant, 
facing the altar in the middle, intones: “Gloria in 
excelsis Deo”’, raising, joining, and lowering his hands, 
and bowing his head at the word Deo. Meanwhile the 
deacon and subdeacon stand behind him in line. They 
then come to his right and left and with him continue 
the Gloria in a low voice. All bow at the holy name 
(it occurs twice) and at the words: “ Adoramus te”’, 
“Gratias agimus tibi”, “Suscipe deprecationem nos- 
tram’”’, and make the sign of the cross at the last clause. 
They then go per viam breviorem (genuflecting first, 
according to the usual rule) to the sedilia and sit. 
Meanwhile the choir immediately continues: “Et in 
terra pax”’, and sings the text straight through. In 
the former Missal four chants were printed for the 
celebrant’s intonation (for Doubles, Masses of B. V. 
M., Sundays, and Simples). This intonation ought to 
be in every way part—the beginning—of the melody 
continued by the choir; so in the new (“ Vatican’’) 
edition of the missal, eighteen alternative chants are 
given, one for each Gloria in the Gradual. Obviously, 
when a plain-song Mass is sung, the celebrant should 
intone the Gloria to the same chant (and at the same 
pitch) as its continuation by the choir. The ideal is 
for the choir to go on at once without any sort of pre- 
lude by the organ; “Et in terra pax’ ete. is the 
second half of the same sentence as “Gloria in excelsis 
Deo’’. Ina figured Mass so exact a correspondence is 
not possible. But in any case the choir may never 
repeat the celebrant’s words. Every Gloria in a 
figured Mass must begin: “Et in terra pax’’. The 
custom—once very common—of ignoring the celebrant 
and beginning again “Gloria in exclesis” is an unpar- 
donable abomination that should be put down without 
mercy, if it still exists anywhere. While the Gloria is 
sung, the celebrant, ministers, and servers bow (or 
uncover) at the holy name and the other clauses, as 
above. During the last clause the celebrant and 
ministers rise and go to the altar per viam longiorem 
(genuflecting at the foot, according to rule) and go to 
their places for the “ Dominus vobiscum” before the 
Collect. At a sung Mass the same order is observed 
by the celebrant alone. At low Mass he recites the 
Gloria straight through clara voce, making the sign of 
the cross during the last clause (In gloria Dei Patris. 
Amen). 

Mystic and edifying reflexions on the Gloria will be 
found in Durandus and Gihr (see below). Durandus 
sees much symbolism in the fact that the Church (that 
is, men) continues the angels’ hymn. By the birth of 
Christ who restores all things in heaven and on earth 
(Eph., i, 10), angels and men, separated by original sin, 
are now reconciled; men may now hope some day to. 
join in the angels’ hymns. Gihr gives a devotional 
commentary on the text, word for word. He sees a 
mystic reason for the order of the words: Laudamus, 
benedicimus, adoramus, glorificamus. One may be 
edified by such considerations without attributing so 
much subtlety to the unknown subordinationist who 
apparently first arranged them. It will be noticed 
that the Gloria is a hymn of praise addressed to each 
Person of the Holy Trinity in turn, although the clause 
about the Holy Ghost is very short (cum sancto 
Spiritu) and is evidently an afterthought. It does 
not occur in the text of the Apostolic Constitutions. 
It will also be seen that the clauses are arranged in 
parallels with a certain loose rhythm. This rhythm 
is much more evident in the Greek original (measured 
of course by accent); for instance: 


Kupte Baorded érovpdne, 
Océ rdrep wavToKpaTwp. 


Lastly, it would be difficult to find in any Liturgy a 
more beautiful example of poetry than our hymnus 
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angelicus. ‘The Gloria and the Te Deum are the only 
remains we now have of the psalmi idiotici (psalms 
composed by private persons instead of being taken 
from the Biblical Psalter) that were so popular in the 
second and third centuries. These private psalms 
easily became organs for heretical ideas, and so fell into 
disfavour by the fourth century (Batiffol, “ Histoire du 
Bréviaire romain’’, Paris, 1895, 9-12). The extraor- 
dinary beauty of these two (to which one should add 
the @4s idapdy) is a witness to the splendour of that 
outburst of lyric poetry among Christians during the 
time of persecution. 

For texts and variations of the Gloria see BunsENn, Analecta 
ante-nicena (London, 1854), III; Progsst, Lehre u. Gebet, p. 
289; Warren, The Liturgy and Ritual of the Celtic Church vin 
ford, 1881); The Mass of Widctus Iilyricus in P, L., CK XXVIII, 
1314; Duranvus, Rationale divinorum officiorum, IV, 13; Bona, 
Rerum liturgicarum libri duo, II, 2; Bmenepicr XIV, De SS, sa- 
crificio Misse, II,iv,9-17; Ducuesnpn, Origines du culte chrétien 
(2nd ed., Paris, 1898), 158; Ginr, Das heilige Messopfer (6th 
ed., Freiburg im Br., 1897), 361-374; Casrot, Le livre de la 
ioe antique (Paris, 1900), IX, 150-156; pe Herpr, Sacre 

iturgie roost ed., Louvain, 1894), §§ 211, 314; THaL- 


norerR, Handbuch der kath. Liturgik (Freiburg im Br., 1890), I, 


361 saq. 
ADRIAN FORTESCUER. 
Gloria Patri. See Doxouoey. 


Glorieux, ALPHONSE JOSEPH. 
CESE OF. 


See Boisz, Dio- 


Glory.—This word has many shades of meaning 
which lexicographers are somewhat puzzled to dif- 
ferentiate sharply. As our interest in it here centres 
around its ethical and religious significance, we shall 
treat it only with reference to the ideas attached to it 
in Holy Scripture and theology. 

I. Scrierure.—In the English version of the Bible 
the word Glory, one of the commonest in the Scripture, 
is used to translate several Hebrew terms in the Old 
Testament, and the Greek 64&a in the New Testament. 
Sometimes the Catholic versions employ brightness, 
where others use glory. When this occurs, the orig- 
inal signifies, as it frequently does elsewhere, a phys- 
ical, visible phenomenon. ‘This meaning is found for 
instance in Ex., xxiv, 16: “And the glory of the 
Lord dwelt upon Sinai’; in Luke, ii, 9, and in the 
account of the Transfiguration on Mount Thabor. In 
very py, places the term is employed to signify the 
witness which the created universe bears to the nature 
of its Creator, as an effect reveals the character of its 
cause. Frequently in the New Testament it signifies 
a manifestation of the Divine Majesty, truth, goodness, 
or some other attribute through His incarnate Son, 
as, for instance, in John, i, 14: “ (and we saw his glory, 
the glory as it were of the only begotten of the Father,) 
full of grace and truth”; Luke, ii, 32, “A light to the 
revelation of the Gentiles, and the glory of thy people 
Israel”; and throughout the prayer of Christ for his 
disciples, John, xvii. Here too, as elsewhere, we find 
the idea that the perception of this manifested truth 
works towards a union of man with God. In other 
passages glory is equivalent to praise rendered to God 
in acknowledgment of His majesty and perfections 
manifested objectively in the world, or through super- 
natural revelation: “Thou art worthy, O Lord our 
God, to receive glory, and honour, and power: because 
thou hast created all things”, Apoc., iv, 11; “Give 
glory to the Lord, and call upon his name’’, Ps. civ, 1 
(ef. Ps. ev, i). 

The term is used also to mean judgment on personal 
worth, in which sense the Greek défa reflects the 
signification of the cognate verb doxéw; “How can 
you believe, who receive glory one from another: and 
the glory which is from God alone, you do not seek?” 
John, v, 44; and xii, 43: “For they loved the glory 
of men more than the glory of God”. Lastly, glory is 
the name given to ie isesdocen of the future life in 
which the soul is united to God: “ For I reckon that the 
sufferings of this time are not worthy to be compared 
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with the glory tocome’’, Rom., viii, 18. “ Because the 
creature also itself shall be delivered from the servitude 
of corruption, into the liberty of the glory of the chil- 
dren of God”, ib., 21. The texts cited above are 
representative of multitudes similar in tenor, scattered 
throughout the sacred writings. 

II. THrotoatcat.—tThe radical concept present 
under various modifications in all the above expressions 
is rendered by St. Augustine as clara notitia cum laude, 
“brilliant celebrity with praise’. The philosopher 
and theologian have accepted this definition as the 
centre around which they correlate their doctrine 
regarding glory, divine and human. 

1. Divine Glory.—The Eternal God has by an act 
of His will created, that is, has brought into being from 
nothingness, all things that are. Infinite Intelligence, 
He could not act aimlessly; He had an objective for His 
action; He created with a purpose; He destined His 
creatures to some end. That end was, could be, no 
other than Himself; for nothing existed but Himself, 
nothing but Himself could be an end worthy of His 
action. “I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and 
the end, saith the Lord God’ (Apoce., i, 8); “The Lord 
hath made all things for himself’ (Prov., xvi, 4). 
Did-He, then, create in order that from His creatures 
He might derive some benefit? That, for example, as 
some present-day theories pretend, through the evolu- 
tion of things towards a higher perfection the sum of 
His Being might be enlarged or perfected? Or that 
man by co-operating with Him might aid Him in the 
elimination of evil which He by Himself is unable to 
cast out? No; such conceits are incompatible with 
the true concept of God. Infinite, He possesses the 
plenitude of Being and Perfection; He needs nothing, 
and can receive no complementary increment or 
superfluous accession of excellence from without. 
Omnipotent, He stands in need of no assistance to 
earry His will into execution. 

But from His infinity He can and does give; and 
from His fullness have we all received. All things are, 
only because they have received of Him; and the 
measure of His giving constitutes the limitations of 
their being. Contemplating the boundless ocean of 
His reality, He perceives it as imitable ad extra, as an 
inexhaustible fund of exemplar ideas which may, if 
He so wills, be reproduced in an order of finite exist- 
ence distinct from, yet dependent on His own, deriv- 
ing their dower of actuality from His infinite full- 
ness which in imparting sustains no diminution. He 
spoke and they were made. Everything which His 
fiat has called into existence is a copy—finite indeed 
and very imperfect, yet true as far as it goes—of some 
aspect of Hisinfinite perfection. Each reflects in fixed 
limitation something of His nature and attributes. 
The heavens show forth His power; earth’s oceans are 


. . . the glorious mirror where the Almighty’s form 
Glasses itself in tempests.... 


The summer flower, though only to itself it live and 
die, is a silent witness before Him of His power, good- 
ness, truth, and unity; and the harmonious order 
which binds all the innumerable parts of creation into 
one cosmic whole is another reflection of His oneness 
and His wisdom. Yet, as each part of creation is 
finite, so too is the totality; and therefore its capacity 
to reflect the Divine Prototype must result in an in- 
finitely inadequate representation of the Great Ex- 
emplar. Nevertheless, the unimaginable variety of 
existing things conveys a vague hint of that Infinite 
which must ever defy any complete expression exter- 
nal to Itself. Now this objective revelation of the 
Creator in terms of the existences of things is the glory 
of God. This doctrine is authoritatively formulated 
by the Council of the Vatican: “If any one shall sa 
that the world was not created for the glory of God, 
let him be anathema”’ (Sess. ITI, C. i, can. 5). 

This objective manifestation of the Divine nature 
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constitutes the Universe—the book, one might say, 
in which God has recorded His greatness and majesty. 
As the mirror of the telescope presents an image of the 
star that shines and wheels in the immeasurably 
remote depths of space, so does this world reflect in 
its own fashion the nature of its Cause between Whom 
and it lies the gulf that separates the finite from the 
Infinite. The telescope, however, knows not of the 
image which its surface bears; the eye and mind of the 


astronomer must intervene in order that the signifi-_ 


cance of the shadow and its relation to the substance 
may be grasped. To praise, in the exact sense of the 
term, demands not alone that worth be manifest, but 
also that there be a mind to acknowledge. The un- 
conscious testimony of the universe to its Creator is 
rather potential than actual glory. Hence, this glory 
which it renders to Him is called in theological phrase 
gloria materialis, to distinguish it from the formal 
glory rendered to God by His intelligent creatures. 
They can read the writing in the book of creation, 
understand its story, accept its lessons, and reverently 
praise the Majesty which it reveals. This praise 
involves not merely intellectual perception, but also 
the practical acknowledgment by heart and will which 
issues in obedience and loving service. The endow- 
ment of intelligence with all that it implies—spirit- 
uality and free-will—renders man a higher and nobler 
image of the Creator than is any other being of this 
visible world. The gift of intellect also imposes on 
man the duty of returning to God that formal glory 
of which we have just spoken. The more perfectly 
he discharges this obligation, the more does he develop 
and perfect that initial resemblance to God which 
exists in his soul, and by the fulfilment of this duty 
serves the end for which he, like all else, has been 
created. 

The natural revelation which God has vouchsafed 
of Himself through the world interpreted by reason 
has been supplemented by a higher supernatural 
manifestation which has culminated in the Incar- 
nation of the Godhead in Jesus Christ: “and we saw 
his glory, the glory as it were of the Father, full of 
grace and truth”. Similarly the natural resemblance 
to God and the relation of our being to His, as estab- 
lished by creation, are supplemented and carried into 
a higher order by His communication of sanctifying 
grace. To know God through the medium of this 
supernaturally revealed truth, to serve Him in love 
springing from this grace is to be “ Filled with the fruit 
of justice, through Jesus Christ, unto the glory and 
praise of God” (Phil.,i, 11). In manifesting the glory 
of God by the development of their proper powers 
and capacities, inanimate creatures reach that per- 
fection or fulness of existence which God has pre- 
scribed for them. Likewise man achieves his perfection 
or subjective end by giving glory to God in the com- 
prehensive sense above indicated. He attains the 
consummation of his perfection not in this life, but in 
the life to come. That perfection shall consist in a 
direct, immediate, intuitive perception of God; “We 
see now through a glass in a dark manner; but then face 
toface. N alex in part;but then I shall knoweven 


aslam known” (I Cor., xiii,12). In this transcendent 


knowledge the soul shall become, in a higher measure * 


than that which obtains by virtue of creation alone, 
a participant and therefore an image of the Divine 
nature; so ‘‘ we shall be like to him: because we shall 
see him as he is ” (I John, iii, 2). So that objectively 
and actively the life in heaven shall be an unending 
ineffable manifestation and acknowledgment of the 
Divine majesty and perfections. Thus we under- 
stand: the Scriptural language in which the future life 
of the blessed is described as a state in which “we all 
beholding the glory of the Lord with open face, are 
transformed into the same image from glory to glory, 
as by the Spirit of the Lord” (II Cor., iii, 18). 

The Catholic doctrine on this subject is defined by 
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the Council of Florence (see Denzinger, 588). (See 
CREATION; Goon.) 

2. Human Glory.—To enjoy glory before men is to 
be known and honoured on account of one’s character, 
qualities, possessions, position, or achievements, real 
or imaginary. The moral question arises, is the de- 
sire and pursuit of this glory lawful? The doctrine 
on the subject is succinctly stated by St. Thomas (II- 
II, Q. exxxii). Posing the question whether the de- 
sire of glory is sinful, he proceeds to answer it in the 
following sense: Glory imports the manifestation of 
something which is estimated honourable, whether it 
be a spiritual or a corporal good. Glory does not 
necessarily require that a large number of persons 
shall acknowledge the excellence; the esteem of a 
few, or even of oneself, may suffice, as, for example, 
when one judges some good of his own to be worthy of 
praise. That any person esteem his own good or 
excellence to be worthy of praise is not in itself sinful; 
nor, in like manner, is it sinful that we should desire 
to see our good works approved of men. ‘‘ Let your 
light shine before men, that they may see your good 
works” (Matt., v, 16). Hence the desire of glory is 
not essentially vicious. But a vain, or perverse de- 
sire for renown, which is called vainglory, is wrong; 
for it is founded not on truth but Piccigans The 
desire of glory becomes perverse, (a) when one seeks 
renown because of something not really worthy; (b) 
when one seeks the esteem of those whose judgment 
is undiscriminating; (c) when one desires glory before 
men without subordinating it to righteousness. Vain- 
glory may become a deadly sin, if one seek the esteem 
of men for something that is incompatible with the 
reverence due to God; or when the thing for which one 
desires to be esteemed is preferred in one’s affections 
before God; or again, when the judgment of men is 
sought in preference to the judgment of God, as was 
the case with the Pharisees, who “loved the glory 
of men more than the glory of God” (John, xii, 43). 
The term “vainglory’’ denotes not alone the sinful act, 
but also the vicious habit or tendency engendered by 
a repetition of such acts. This habit is ranked among 
the capital sins, or, more properly vices, because it is 
prolific of other sins, viz., disobedience, boastfulness, 
hypocrisy, contentiousness, discord, and a presump- 
tuous love of pernicious novelties in moral and re- 
ligious doctrine. 

Sr. Toomas, I-I, QQ. xii, xliv, xlv, xciii, ciii; II-IT, QQ. ciii, 
exxxii; IpeM, Cont. Gent., tr. Rickasy, God and His Creatures, 
Il, ch. xlv; III, ch. xxviii, xxix, lvi-lxiil; LV, ch, liv. See also 
theological and philosophical textbooks, in which the subject 
is treated under Creation, The Ind of Man, Eternal Life; 
WILHELM AND SCANNELL, Manual of Catholic Theology (New 
York, 1899), vol. I, bk. III, pt. I; Gray anp Massip in Hast. 
Dic, of the Bible, 8, v.i Hastinas, A Dictionary of Christ and 
the Gospels (New_York, 1906), s. v.; Pacn, The World-copy 


ane to St. Thomas in The Catholic University Bulletin, 
vol. V. 


James J. Fox. 


Glosses, ScriprurAL.—I. ErymMontocy AND PRIn- 
crpAL Meaninas.—The modern English word gloss is 
derived directly from the Latin glossa, itself a trans- 
cript of the Greek yAdooa. In classical Greek yAdooa 
(Attic yAérra) means the tongue or organ of speech and 
figuratively a tongue or language. In the course of 
time Greek grammarians, commenting on the works of 
Greek authors, used the word yAéoca to designate first 
a word of the text which needed some explanation, and 
next the explanation itself. And it is in this last 
sense that Christian writers have principally em- 

loyed the word glossa, gloss, in connexion with Holy 

rit. Among them, as among Greek grammarians, a 
gloss meant an explanation of a purely verbal diffi- 
culty of the text, to the exclusion of explanations re- 
quired by doctrinal, ritual, historical, and other 
obscurities; and the words which were commonly the 
subject of their glosses may be reduced to the follow- 
ing five classes: (1) foreign words; (2) provincial dia- 
lectical terms; (3) obsolete words; (4) technical 
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terms; or (5) words actually employed in some un- 
usual sense or in some peculiar grammatical form. As 
these glosses consisted of a single explanatory word, 
they were easily written between the lines of the text 
or in the margin of manuscripts opposite the words of 
which they supplied the explanation. In the process 
of time the glosses naturally grew in number, and 
in consequence they were gathered in separate books 
where they appeared, first in the same order of succes- 
sion as they would have had if written in the margin 
of the codices, and ultimately in a regular alphabetical 
order. These collections of glosses thus formed kinds 
of lexicons which gave the concrete meaning of the 
difficult words of the text and even historical, geo- 
graphical, biographical, and other notices, which the 
collectors deemed necessary or useful to illustrate the 
text of the Sacred writings. A lexicon of the kind is 
usually called a glossary (from Lat. glossariwm), but 
bears at times in English the simple name of a gloss. 
From a single explanatory word, interlined or placed 
in the margin, the word gloss has also been extended 
to denote an entire expository sentence, and in many 
instances even a sort of running commentary on an 
entire book of Sacred Scripture. Finally the term 
gloss designates a word or a remark, perhaps intended 
at first as an explanation of the text of Holy Writ, and 
inserted for some time either between the lines or in 
the margin of the Sacred Books, but now embodied 
in the text itself, into which it was inserted by owners 
or by transcribers of manuscripts, and in which it 
acer as if an integral part of the Word of God, 
whereas it is but a late interpolation. 

II. Grosses as Marainau Notes.—As is quite nat- 
ural, the margin has always been the favourite place 
for recording explanatory words or remarks of various 
kinds concerning the text of the Bible. And in point 
of fact, marginal notes of varying nature and impor- 
tance are found in nearly all manuscripts and printed 
editions of the Sacred Scriptures. With awd to the 
Hebrew text, these pees or marginal notes are 
mostly extracts from the Masorah or collection of tra- 
ditional remarks concerning Holy Writ. They usu- 
ally bear on what was regarded as a questionable 
reading or spelling in the text, but yet was allowed to 
remain unmodified in the text itself through respect 
foritsactualform. Thus, at times the margin bids the 
reader to transpose, interchange, restore, or remove a 
consonant, while at other times it directs him to omit or 
insert even an entire word. Some of these glosses are 
of considerable importance for the correct reading or 
understanding of the original Hebrew, while nearly 
all have effectually aontebated to its uniform trans- 
mission since the eleventh century of our era. The 
marginal notes of Greek and Latin manuscripts and 
editions of the Scriptures are usually ofa wider im- 
port. Annotations of all kinds, chiefly the results of 
exegetical and critical study, crowd the margins of 
these copies and printed texts far more than those of the 
manuscripts and editions of the original Hebrew. In 
regard to the Latin Vulgate, in particular, these glosses 
gradually exhibited to readers so large and so perplex- 
ing a number of various textual readings that to rem- 
edy the evil, Sixtus V, when publishing his official 
edition of the Vulgate in 1588, decreed that henceforth 
copies of it should not be supplied with such variations 
recorded in the margin. is was plainly a wise rule, 
and its faithful observance by Catholic editors of the 
Vulgate and by its translators, notably by the authors 
of the Douay Version, has secured the object intended 
by Sixtus V. Despite the explicit resolve of James I 
that the Protestant Version of Holy Writ to be pub- 
lished during his reign should not have any marginal 
notes, that version—the so-called Authorized Version 
—appeared in 1611 with such notes, usually recordin 
various readings. The glosses or marginal notes o 
the British Revised Version published 1881-85, are 
greatly in excess over those of the Version of 1611. 
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They give various readings, alternate renderings, criti- 

cal remarks, etc., and by their number and character 

have startled the Protestant public. The marginal 

notes of the American Standard Revised Version 

(1900-1901) are of the same general description as 

ihose found in the British Revised Version of Holy 
rit. 

III. Guosses as TextruaL Appitions.—As stated 
above, the word gloss designates not only marginal 
notes, but also words or remarks inserted for various 
reasons in the very text of the Scriptures. The exist- 
ence of such textual additions in Holy Writ is univer- 
sally admitted by Biblical scholars with regard to the 
Hebrew text, although there is at times considerable 
disagreement among them as to the actual expressions 
that should be treated as glosses in the Sacred Writ- 
ings. Besides the eighteen corrections of the Seribes 
which ancient Rabbis regard as made in the sacred 
text of the Old Testament before their time, and which 
were Py due to the fact that marginal explana- 
tions had of old been embodied in the text itself, recent 
scholars have treated as textual additions many words 
and expressions scattered throughout the Hebrew 
Bible. Thus the defenders of the Mosaic authorship 
of the Pentateuch naturally maintain that the more 
or less extensive notices found in the Mosaic writings 
and relative to matters geographical, historical, etc., 
decidedly later than Moses’ time, should be regarded 
as post-Mosaic textual additions. Others, struck with 
the lack of smoothness of style noticeable in several 
passages of the original Hebrew, or with the apparent 
inconsistencies in its parallel statements, have ap- 
pealed to textual additions as offering a natural and 
adequate explanation of the facts observed. Some 
have even admitted the view that Midrashim, or kinds 
of Jewish commentaries, were at an early date utilized 
in the framing or in the transcription of our present 
Hebrew text, and thus would account for what they 
consider as actual and extensive additions to its prim- 
itive form. And it can hardly be doubted that by 
means of the literary feature known as “parallelism” 
in Hebrew poetry, many textual additions can be de- 
tected in the Hebrew text of the poetical books, not- 
ably in that of Job. All scholars distinctly maintain, 
however, and indeed justly, that all such glosses, 
whether actually proved, or simply conjectured, do 
not interfere materially with the substantial integrity 
of the Hebrew text. The presence of similar textual 
additions in the text of the Septuagint, or oldest Greek 
translation of the Old Testament, is an established fact 
which was well known to the Roman editors of that 
version under Sixtus V. One has only to compare 
attentively the words of that ancient version with 
those of the original Hebrew to remain convinced that 
the Septuagint translators have time and again delib- 
erately deviated from the text which they rendered 
into Greek, and thus made a number of more or less 
important additions thereunto. These translators fre- 
quently manifest a desire to supply what the original 
had omitted or to clear up what appeared ambiguous. 
Frequently, too, they adopt sone ba oct renderings to 
avoid the most marked anthropomorphisms of the 
text before them: while at times they seem to be guided 
in their additions by Jewish Halacha and Haggadah. 
Glosses as textual additions exist also in manuscripts 
of the New Testament, owing to a variety of causes, 
the principal among which may be given as follows: 
copyists have embodied marginal notes in the text, it- 
self; at times they have supplemented the words of an 
Evangelist by means of ihe parallel passages in the 
other Gospels; sometimes they have completed the 

uotations from the Old Testament in the New. 
inally, textual additions appear in the manuscripts 
and printed editions of the Latin Vulgate. Its author, 
St. Jerome, has freely enough inserted in his render- 
ing of the original Hebrew historical, geographical, 
doctrinal remarks which he thought more or less 
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necessary for the understanding of Scriptural passages 
by ordinary readers. He complains at times that dur- 
ing his own life copyists, instead of faithfully tran- 
scribing his translation, embodied in the text notes 
found in the margin. And after his death manu- 
scripts of the Vulgate, especially those of the Spanish 
type, were supposedly enriched with all kinds of addi- 
tional readings, which, together with other textual 
variations embodied in early printed copies of the 
Vulgate, led ultimately to the official editions of St. 
Jerome’s work by Popes Sixtus V and Clement VIII. 
But however numerous and important all such glosses 
may actually be, they have never materially impaired 
the substantial integrity either of the Greek New 
Testament or of the Latin Vulgate. 

IV. Guossms as ScrreruraL Lextcons.—With re- 
gard to the Hebrew text of the Old Testament, most 
rabbinical commentaries are little more than collec- 
tions of glosses, or “glossaries”, as they are usually 
called, inasmuch as their chief object is to supply ex- 
planations of Hebrew words. A part of the Masorah 
may also be considered as a kind of glossary to the 
Hebrew Bible; and the same thing may be said in ref- 
erence to the collections of Oriental and Western 
readings given in the sixth volume of the London Poly- 
glot. As regards the Greek Bible texts, there are no 
separate collections of glosses; yet these texts are 
taken into account, together with the rest of the 
Greek literature, in a certain number of glossaries 
which afford explanations of difficult words in the 
Greek language. The following are the principal 
glossaries of that description: (1) the lexicon of Hesy- 
chius, a Greek grammarian of the fourth century of 
our era; (2) the “Adfewy cvvaywy%”’ (collection of glosses) 
of the celebrated patriarch Photius (d. 891); (8) the 
lexicon of Suidas, apparently an author of the tenth 
century; (4) the “Etymologium Magnum” by an un- 
known writer of the twelfth or the thirteenth century; 
(5) the “Zuvaywyh dAétewv”’ of the Byzantine monk 
Zonaras; (6) the “Dictionarium” of the Benedictine 
Varius Phavorinus, published early in the sixteenth 
century. Most of the glosses illustrating the language 
of Scripture which are found in the works of Hesy- 
chius, Suidas, Phavorinus, and in the “ Etymologium 
Magnum”, were collected and published by J. C. 
Ernesti (Leipzig, 1785-86). The best separate gloss 
on the Latin Vulgate, as a collection of explanations 
chiefly of its words, is that of St. Isidore of Seville, 
which he completed in 632, and which bears the title 
of “Originum sive Etymologiarum libri XX”. It is 
found in Migne, P. L., LX XXII. 

V. GLossges AS ComMMENTARIES.—As Scriptural com- 
mentaries there are two celebrated glosses on the Vul- 
gate. The former is the “Glossa Ordinaria’’, thus 
called from its common use during the Middle Ages. 
Its author, the German Walafrid Strabo (d. 849), had 
some knowledge of Greek and made extracts chiefly 
from the Latin Fathers and from the writings of his 
master, Rabanus Maurus, for the purpose of illustrat- 
ing the various senses—principally the literal sense—of 
all the books of Holy Writ. This gloss is quoted as a 
high authority by St. Thomas Aquinas, and it was 
known as “the tongue of Scripture”. Until the 
seventeenth century it remained the favourite com- 
mentary on the Bible; and it was only gradually super- 
seded by more independent works of exegesis. The 
“ Glossa Ordinaria” is found in vols. CXIII and CXIV 
of Migne, P.L. The second gloss, the “Glossa Inter- 
linearis”, derived its name from the fact that it was 
written over the words in the text of the Vulgate. It 
was the work of Anselm of Laon (d. 1117), who had 
some acquaintance with Hebrew and Greek. After the 
twelfth century copies of the Vulgate were usually sup- 

lied with both these glosses, the “Glossa Ordinaria”’ 
betes inserted in the margin, at the top and at the 
sides, and the “Glossa Interlinearis” being placed be- 
tween the lines of the Vulgate text; while later, from 
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the fourteenth century onward, the “ Postilla” of 
Nicholas of Lyra and the “Additions” of Paulus 
Brugensis were added at the foot of each page. Some 
early printed editions of the Vulgate exhibit all this 
exegetical apparatus; and the latest and best among 
them is the one by Leander a S. Martino, O. 8. B. (six 
vols. fol., Antwerp, 1634). 
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Glosses, Glossaries, Glossarists (In Canon Law). 
—A gloss (Gk. yAéooa, Lat. glossa, tongue, speech) is 
an interpretation or explanation of isolated words. To 
gloss is to interpret or explain a text by taking up its 
words one after another. A glossary is therefore a 
collection of words about which observations and 
notes have been gathered, and a glossarist is one who 
thus explains or illustrates given texts. In canon law, 
glosses are short elucidations attached to the import- 
ant words in the juridical texts which make up the 
collections of the “Corpus Juris Canonici” (q.v.). But 
the term gloss is also given to the ensemble of such 
notes in any entire collection, e.g. the Gloss of the 
“Decretum” of Gratian, of the “ Liber Sextus”, ete. 
The Glossarists are those canonists who lived during 
the classic period of canon law, from the twelfth to the 
fifteenth century, though many left works other than 
glosses. The canonists of Bologna in particular, fa- 
voured the method of the glossarists, and affixed to 
text and words the meaning which they should bear. 
In the beginning the masters noted down on their own 
copies of the “Decretum” of Gratian a few words 
by way of résumé, and as a help in their lectures; in 
course of time such notes passed into the copies of 
their pupils. These brief notes, at first inserted be- 
tween the lines, soon overflowed the margins, and 
became copious enough to form a framework within 
which the real text was enshrined, as may be seen by 
an examination of ancient manuscripts and certain 
editions of the “Corpus Juris Canonici’’. Moreover, 
later glosses were of such ample proportions as to 
become at times small commentaries containing dis- 
cussions on the opinions of previous canonists. As 
each master added his own gloss the notes began to 
swell in volume; but care was always taken to indicate 
the particular author by placing a significant abbre- 
viation after his gloss, thus: Hug. or H. Huguccio); 
Jo. Fa. or F. (Joannes Faventinus), etc. Gradually 
this mass of glosses took on in the schools a permanent 
form, a necessary condition to its usefulness in teach- 
ing; and became a kind of secondary canonical text, 
less authoritative, of course, than the original, but 
supplying material for oral commentary. Thus arose 
“ordinary gloss” (glossa ordinaria), endowed with a 
certain authority, not indeed official (as though it were 
actually the law on the point), but none the less real, 
since it represented the opinion and authority of the 
canonists who wrote it down, but chiefly because it 
expressed the teaching at the time. Hence it comes 
to pass that a medieval canonical gloss is often quoted 
even in our day; the quotation is made quite as the 
quotations from the canons or chapters of the “Cor- 
pus Juris Canonici”, except that the word on which 
the gloss bears is always indicated, e.g. “Gl(ossa)’’ inc. 
Licet, v, De Crimine falsi, v° (verbo) “Falsitatis” (the 
gloss on the word “falsitatis”, in ch. Licet, fifth book 
of the Decretals). 

It is not easy to illustrate in a few words the legal 
learning that lies hidden in the glosses of canon law 
collections. The principal heads of information 
are as follows: (a) résumé of the case; (b) deter- 
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mination of the question to be solved; (c) division 
of the text and statement of conclusions drawn; (d) 
interpretation of important words; (e) examples of 
real or fictitious cases showing the application of the 
law; (f) discussion of the various readings of the same 
text as given in different manuscripts; (g) countless 
references to parallel texts; (h) axioms or mnemonic 
helps Biteardica) often in leonine hexameter verses; 
(i) allusions to the teaching of various masters, and 
to solutions given on various occasions by pontifical 
letters. Evidently the juridical value of fase glosses 
for the teaching of canon law in our day has greatl 
lessened; historically, however, they still offer muc 
precious information. The more eminent of the 
glossarists will be treated biographically, in their own 
places among the canonists of renown. Attention 
will be confined here to what is strictly essential in 
this connection. The gloss of the “Decretum” of 
Gratian was the work of John Zimeke, called the Teu- 
tonic (Joannes Simeca Teutonicus), between 1211 and 
1215; he profited by the notes of his predecessors as 
well as those which he had made himself. This work, 
remodelled and completed by Bartholomew of Brescia 
(Bartholomzus Brixiensis) in 1245 or 1246, became 
the “ordinary gloss” of the “Decretum”. Before 
their incorporation in the collection of Gregory IX, the 
so-called Five Compilations of papal Decretals (Quin- 

ue compilationes antique) had all been glossed. 
Seicredus, archdeacon of Bologna, had written on the 
first of these collections (the ‘‘ Breviarium” of Bernard 
of Pavia) a gloss which was received as its “glossa 
ordinaria”’ until the appearance of the Decretals of 
Gregory IX in 1234. This last collection, as is known 
(see Corpus JuRIS CaNnonict), caused the Five Com- 
pilations to disappear; in turn it was glossed by the 
masters of Bologna. The author of its “ordinary 
gloss” was Bernard of Botone, also known as Bernard 
of Parma (Bernardus Parmensis), who composed it 
shortly before 1263; afterwards it received many 
additions, especially from Joannes Andrew, identified 
by the prefix Add. and at the end the initials Jo. 
Andr. It is to this famous canonist we owe the 
“slossa ordinaria” of the “Liber Sextus”; he wrote 
this glossa about the year 1305. Many manuscripts 
contain also the gloss of Joannes Monachus, famous 
as Cardinal Lemoine, written also about 1305. The 
gloss of Joannes Andre on the “Clementins’’, com- 
piled soon after the appearance of this collection 
(1317), has become its “glossa ordinaria”’, with addi- 
tions however by Franciscus de Zabarellis, later a 
eardinal, and Archbishop of Florence (d. 1417). The 
“xtravagantes”’ of John XXII were glossed as early 
as 1325, by Zenzelin (Zenzelinus) de Cassanis. (See also 
Corpus Juris Canonici; DecreTats, Papa.) The 
“Extravagantes Communes” had no regular gloss, but 
when Jean Chappuis edited this collection, in 1500, he 
included glosses of many authors that he came across 
in his manuscripts. All the glosses of the Corpus 
Juris are given in the official edition of Gregory XIII 
(1582); since then they have not been revised, and 
recent critical editions of the text omit them. 
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Gloves, Eriscopau.—Liturgical gloves (chirothece, 
ealled also at an earlier date manicw, want?) are a li- 
turgical adornment reserved for bishops and cardinals. 
Other ecclesiastics, including abbots, cannot use them 
without a special papal privilege. They are worn 
puly at a pontifical Mass, never at any other function, 
and then only to the washing of the hands before the 
Sacrifice. Episcopal gloves at the present day are 
knitted by machine or hand from silk thread, and are 
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ornamented on the back with a cross; the border of 
the opening for the hand is also, as a rule, embellished. 
The colour of the gloves must correspond with the 
liturgical colour of the feast or day in the services of 
which they are worn; episcopal gloves, however, are 
never black, as they are not used on Good Friday nor 
at the celebration of Masses for the dead. When a 
bishop is consecrated the gloves are put on him by the 
consecrator, aided by the assisting bishops, just after 
the Blessing. The use of episcopal gloves became 
customary at Rome probably 
in the tenth century, outside 
of Rome they were employed 
somewhat earlier. Apparently 
they were first used in France, 
as the earliest traces of the cus- 
tom are found in this country, 
whence it gradually spread into 
all other parts and even to 
Rome. The chief reason for 
the introduction of the usage 
was probably the desire to pro- 
vide a suitable adornment for 
the hands of the bishop, rather 
than practical considerations 
such as the preservation of the 
cleanliness of the hands, etc. 
Episcopal gloves appertained 
originally to bishops, but at an 
early date their use was also 
granted to other ecclesiastics, 
thus no later than 1070 the ab- 
bot of the monastery of San Pietro in Cielo d’Oro at 
Pavia received this privilege, the first certain instance 
of such permission. 

In the Middle Ages these gloves were either knitted 
or otherwise produced with the needle, or else they 
were made of woven material sewed together; the 
former way seems to have been the more usual. 
Gloves made by both methods are still in existence, as 
for example, in Saint-Sernin at Toulouse, at Brignoles, 
in 8. Trinita at Florence, in the cathedrals of Halber- 
stadt and Brixen, in New College at Oxford, Conflens 
in Savoy, and other places. In the later Middle Ages 
it became customary to enlarge the lower end, giving 
it the appearance of a cuff or gauntlet, and even to 
form the cuff with a long point 
which hung downwards and was 
decorated with a tassel or little 
bell. The back of the glove was 
always ornamented, sometimes 
with an embroidered medallion or 
some other form of embroidery, 
sometimes with a metal disk hay- 
ing on it a representation of the 
Lamb of God, a cross, the Right 
Hand of God, saints, etc., the disk 
being sewn on to the glove, or, at 
times, the ornamentation was of \ 
pearls and precious stones. The 
gloves were generally made of silk 
thread or woven fabric, rarely of 
woollen thread, sometimes of linen 
woven material. Up to the end 
of the Middle Ages the usual colour 
was white, although the gloves at 
New College, Oxford, are red; ap- 
parently it was not until the sixteenth century that 
the ordinances as to liturgical colours were applied to 
episcopal gloves. Even in the Middle Ages the occa- 
sions on which the gloves were worn were not many, 
but their use was not so limited as to-day, for in the 
earlier period they were occasionally worn at the pon- 
tifical Mass after Communion, at solemn offices, and 
during processions. Episcopal gloves are symbolical 
of purity from sin, the performance of good works, and 
carefulness of procedure. 
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Gluttony (From Lat. gluttire, to swallow, to gulp 
down), the excessive indulgence in food and drink. 
The moral deformity discernible in this vice lies in 
its defiance of the order postulated by reason, which 
prescribes necessity as the measure of indulgence in 
eating and drinking. This deordination, according to 
the teaching of the Angelic Doctor, may happen in 
five ways which are set forth in the scholastic verse: 
“Prze-propere, laute, nimis, ardenter, studiose’’, or, ac- 
cording to the apt rendering of Father Joseph Rick- 
aby: too soon, too expensively, too much, too eagerly, 
too daintily. Clearly one who uses food or drink in 
such a way as to injure his health or impair the mental 
equipment needed for the discharge of his duties, is 
guilty of the sin of gluttony. It is incontrovertible 
that to eat or drink for the mere pleasure of the expe- 
rience, and for that exclusively, is likewise to commit 
the sin of gluttony. Such a temper of soul is equiva- 
lently the direct and positive shutting out of that 
reference to our last end which must be found, at least 
implicitly, in all our actions. At the same time it 
must be noted that there is no obligation to formally 
and explicitly have before one’s mind a motive which 
will immediately relate our actions to God. It is 
enough that such an intention should be implied in the 
apprehension of the thing as lawful with a consequent 
virtual submission to Almighty God. Gluttony is in 
general a venial sin in so far forth as it is an undue in- 
dulgence in a thing which is in itself neither good nor 
bad. Of course it is obvious that a different estimate 
would have to be given of one so wedded to the pleas- 
ures of the table as to absolutely and without qualifi- 
cation live merely to eat and drink, so minded as to be 
of the number of those, described by the Apostle St. 
Paul, “whose god is their belly” (Phil., iii, 19). 
Such a one would be guilty of mortal sin. Likewise a 
pes who, by excesses in eating and drinking, would 

ave greatly impaired his health, or unfitted himself 
for duties for the performance of which he has a grave 
obligation, would be justly chargeable with mortal 
sin. St. John of the Cross, in his work “The Obscure 
Night of the Soul”’ (I, vi), dissects what he calls spirit- 
ual gluttony. He explains that it is the disposition of 
those who, in prayer and other acts of religion, are 
always in search of sensible sweetness; they are those 
who “will feel and taste God, as if he were palpable 
and accessible to them not only in Communion but in 
all their other acts of devotion”. This he declares is a 
very great imperfection and productive of great evils. 
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Gnesen-Posen, Arcupi0cEsE oF, in the Kingdom 
of Prussia. The archdiocese includes the Dioceses of 
Gnesen and Posen, which were separate up to 1821. 
Since that time they have been united under one arch- 
bishop. Besides these dioceses the ecclesiastical 
province also embraces the Bishopric of Culm (q.v.). 

I. History.—The Bishopric of Posen (Lat., Pos- 
nania; Polish, Poznan) was founded in 968 under 
Miecyslaw or Mesko, Duke of Poland. Unable to 
cope with internal enemies, he sought the support of 
the German Emperor Otto I and became one of his 
vassals. Converted by his pious wife, Dubravka, 
daughter of Duke Boleslaw I of Bohemia, he was 
baptized, and, in order to promote the Christianization 
of his dominions, undertook to establish a permanent 
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ecclesiastical organization. The first bishop was: 
Jordan (968-82), who was appointed suffragan to the 
Archbishop of Magdeburg, in 970. Posen continued 
to be the only bishopric in Poland until the Diocese of 
Gnesen was created (Lat., Gnesna; Polish, Gniezno). 
The latter place was chosen by Duke Boleslaw as a 
suitable location for a shrine for the remains of St. 
Adalbert, who had suffered martyrdom at the hands 
of the heathen Prussians. When the Emperor Otto 
III made his pilgrimage to the grave of St. Adalbert in 
1000, he established an archbishopric in Gnesen with- 
out consulting Bishop Unger of Posen (982-1012), 
and placed it under the jurisdiction of Radim or 
Gaudentius, brother of St. Adalbert. At the same 
time he created the Bishoprics of Cracow, Breslau, and 
Kolberg, and incorporated them in the new arch- 
diocese. On thedeath of Boleslaw, Posen was severed 
from Magdeburg in the course of the strife engendered 
by the national opposition to Germanism. Bishop 
Paulinus, elected in 1037, was the first bishop conse- 
crated in Gnesen. St. Norbert, Archbishop of Magde- 
burg, succeeded in obtaining a papal reseript in 1133, 
in which the metropolitan jurisdiction of his archiepis- 
copal see over Posen was still recognized. But since 
the twelfth century, Posen has undisputedly been 
de facto a suffragan of Gnesen. Both bishoprics were 
dependent on the temporal rulers of the country, who 
nominated the bishops at will, disposed arbitrarily 
of the benefices and prebends, and confiscated the 
estates of the bishops on their death. 

The archiepiscopal See of Gnesen, richly endowed 
with estates and tithes, soon surpassed the older 
Bishopric of Posen both in extent and importance, 
and grew to be the most influential bishopric in the 
dukedom. In the thirteenth century the archbishops 
acquired the Principality of Lowiez. The diocese was 
further augmented by the addition of the suffragan 
Bishoprics of Lebus, Witoctawek, and Plock in the 
thirteenth century; of Wilna and Lutzk in the four- 
teenth; of Samogitia in the fifteenth, and of Culm in 
the sixteenth. Its prelates also obtained many ex- 
tremely valuable privileges, both ecclesiastical and. 
temporal. At the Council of Constance they were 
given the rank and title of Primas Polonie et Magni 
Ducatus Lithuanie, thereby getting ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction over all the Bishops of Poland and 
Lithuania. Atthe Fifth Lateran Council in 1515 they 
were honoured with the title of papal Legatus natus. 
In 1741 they received the privilege of wearing car- 
dinal’s vestments with the exception of the hat. The 
primacy entitled them to rank as princes of the empire. 
From 1572 they held authority as regents of the 
empire during an interregnum, superintended the 
election of the king and crowned the successful can- 
didate. 

The domestic condition of both bishoprics left. 
much to be desired during the first few centuries of 
their existence, even with respect to the spiritual and 
moral training of the clergy. Such was the char, 
made by Pope Innocent III in a letter to Henry I, 
Archbishop of Gnesen (1200-19), in 1207. He cen- 
sured the prelate on the ground that the majority of 
the priests were living in open matrimony, that the 
clergy were presenting frivolous plays before the laity, 
that theatrical performances were being given in 
churches, and so forth. Most of the credit for the 
improvement of both dioceses is due to the activi- 
ties of the monasteries, mainly of German foundation. 
These included abbeys of the Benedictines, Cistercians, 
Dominicans, Franciscans, Augustinians, Knights Tem- 
plar and Knights of St. John, and convents of Poor 
Clares, all of which became centres of prosperous 
development. Many of the bishops, also, displayed 
a beneficent solicitude for education, although on this. 
point there is very little precise information to be 
obtained. But at least we know that in the synodical 
statutes of 1257 Archbishop Fulk of Gnesen (1232-58)* 
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directed the parish priests to establish and maintain 
schools; also that Bishop John VII (Lubrafski) of 
Posen (1499-1520) founded a college at Posen, and 
other educational establishments. 

Hussitism became widely disseminated throughout 
both dioceses in the fifteenth century. Its progress 
was mainly due to the fact that a great number of the 
sons of the Polish nobility attended the University 
of Prague. Bishop Stanislaus I (Ciotek) of Posen 
(1428-37) found himself at open variance with the city 
of Bentschen, whose inhabitants had become prevail- 
ingly Hussite, and was even compelled to fly from his 
diocese. His successor, on the other hand, Andreas 
of Bnin (1439-79), forced the city to deliver into his 
hands five Hussite preachers, whom he had burned at 
the stake in 1439. The further spread of the Hussite 
movement was checked by the recall of all Poles living 
in Bohemia, and by the prohibition of all commer- 
cial intercourse with that country. The doctrines 
of Luther, however, found some ready supporters 
amongst the inhabitants, thanks largely to feuds be- 
tween the clergy and the nobility. They found accept- 
ance first in the towns—in Danzig asearlyas1518. In 
Posen, Bishop John Lubrafiski (1499-1520) favoured 
the cause of the Reformation, sent to Leipzig for 
Christopher Endorf the humanist, and gave him an 
appointment in the high school. Petrus Tomicki 
(1520-25), the new bishop, seemed blind to the danger 
that menaced the Church. It was not until 1523 that 
strict measures for the preservation of the Faith were 
taken at the instance of the king. A kind of inquisi- 
tion tribunal was instituted, and, at a synod con- 
voked at Lenezye by Archbishop John Laski (1510- 
31) of Gnesen, the bull of Pope Leo X excommunicat- 
ing Luther was published. In 1534 the young men of 
Poland were forbidden to attend foreign schools. 
This restraint was somewhat relaxed under Laski’s 
successors, Matthias Drzewicki (1531-35) and Andreas 
Krzycki (1535-37), the latter of whom was the com- 
poser of songs to Venus Vulgivaga and on other de- 

ing themes. The conduct of Archbishop Jacob 

chafiski (1562-81) in his attempts to establish a 
national church was marked by the greatest duplicity. 
The Moravian Brethren meanwhile obtained a footing 
in the Bishopric of Posen in spite of the opposition of 
Bishop Benedict Izdbiefski (1546-53). 

The defeat of the Reformation in Poland was mainly 
due to the energy of Cardinal Hosius. He instigated 
the promulgation and execution of the decrees of the 
Council of Trent throughout the country, and had 
the Jesuits sent thither. Bishop Adam Konarski 
(1562-74) brought them into Posen in 1571, and in 
Gnesen Archbishop Stanislaus Karnkowski (1582- 
1603) entrusted them with the direction of the semi- 
naries of Gnesen and Kalisch. From a national 
standpoint, the effect of the victory of the Counter- 
Reformation was that the German element in both dio- 
ceses became almost completely Polonized. Among 
the most important of the subsequent prelates may be 
mentioned: of the Archdiocese of Gnesen, Cardinal 
Bernhard Maciejowski (1604-08), Laurentius Gembicki 
(1616-24), Matthias Lubiefiski (1641-52), Cardinal 
Michael Radziejowski (1687-1705), and Stanislaus 
Szembek (1706-22); of Posen, Andreas Opalefiski 
(1607-23), Andreas Szotdrski (1636-50), Bartholo- 
mew Tarto (1710-15), Prince Theodore Czartoryski 
(1739-68). 

The decline of Poland resulted in its partition among 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia (1773, 17938, and 1795). 
The Archbishop of Gnesen retained jurisdiction only 
over that part of the kingdom that fell to the share 
of Prussia, and the Diocese of Posen was also reduced 
inextent. When the Prussian occupation took effect, 
the Church was assured of the continued enjoyment of 
all her possessions, but after the insurrection of 1797 
all her estates were confiscated. Pius VII transferred 
the primacy to the Archbishop of Warsaw; but the 
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title of prince was still attached to the Archbishopric 
of Gnesen until it too was withdrawn in 1829 by 
order of the cabinet. At the reorganization of ec- 
clesiastical affairs in Prussia in 1821, the Russian- 
Polish part of the Diocese of Posen was cut off; the see 


was raised to an archbishopric, and joined to Gnesen 


under one prelate. Each bishopric, however, re- 
tained its own suffragan, its own cathedral chapter, 
and its own consistory. Timotheus Gérzefski (d. 
1825) was consecrated first Archbishop of Gnesen- 
Posen, after he had been Bishop of Posen since 1809. 
The city of Posen, which in the interim had out- 
Baiped. Gnesen in size and importance, was desig- 
nated the official seat of the diocese. Since the 
Prussian regime began, both chapters have had the 
joint right of electing the archbishop. This right, 
however, has already proved illusory in several elec- 
tions, the archiepiscopal throne having been left 
vacant on several occasions for lengthy periods. 
After the brief incumbency of Theophilus Wolicki 
(1828-29), the archdiocese was ruled by Martin Dunin 
(1831-42), a graduate of the Collegium Germanicum. 
Although he met the views of the government as far 
Plena on all questions concerning the schools 
and religious seminaries, he, with the Archbishop of 
Cologne, Clement August von Droste-Vischering, de- 
fended the discipline of the Church regarding mixed 
marriages so steadfastly that he was removed from 
his see, exiled from his diocese, and later, on his return 
to Gnesen, was arrested and confined in the fortress 
of Kolberg. It was only in 1840 that he was rein- 
stated, as the result of the personal interposition 
of King Frederick William IV. Leo Prztuski (1845— 
65) was succeeded by Miecislaus Halka Ledéchowski 
(1866-86), one of the first victims of the “ Kultur- 
kampf’’. On the 24 November, 1873, he was re- 
quested to abdicate his office by the chief president of 
the Province of Posen. Upon his refusal, he was 
summoned to appear before the court, arrested on the 
3 February, 1874, and kept in prison at Ostrowo until 
February, 1876. Forbidden to stay in Prussia, he 
went to Rome, and was raised to the cardinalate by 
Pius IX in March, 1876. The Prussian government 
had him deposed by the supreme court of the state, 
and ordered a new election. Both cathedral chapters 
refused to carry out this order, whereupon the Prussians 
confiscated the episcopal possessions. Both suffragan 
bishops, the official .korytkowski, and other clergy- 
men were persecuted by the government, and had 
variously to suffer imprisonment, exile, fines, the 
suspension of stipends, and deposition. In 1883, 165 
of the 555 parishes in the two dioceses were without 
a pastor, and of these 131, embracing 165,000 souls, 
were absolutely without any clergyman whatsoever. 
In the beginning of 1886 Tathe owski resigned his 
incumbency into the pope’s hands. The latter 
appointed a German, Julius Dinder, to the arch- 
bishopric (1886-90). From the outset his German 
nationality inspired the distrust of the Poles. He was 
bitterly attacked by Polish newspapers and at public 
meetings, because he carried out the wishes of the 
administration in ordering religious instruction to be 
iven to the higher classes of the secondary schools 
in the German tongue. Even his attitude in espous- 
ing in general the cause of the Poles wherever their 
rights were affected did nothing to mitigate his un- 
Ponta: He was succeeded by a Pole, Florian von 
tablewski (1891-1906), who, as in the case of Dinder, 
was nominated by the pope. He did his best to keep 
on good terms with the civil government, promoted 
the education and training of the clergy by foundin 
seminaries and preparatory colleges in Gnesen an 
Posen, im oe the Catholic unions and societies, 
and caused the publication of several Catholic daily 
and weekly journals. But in spite of his conciliatory 
policy he was subjected to the attacks of both the 
German and Polish elements as a result of the ex- 
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cessively obnoxious conditions that prevailed through- 
out the archdiocese. Since his death it has been with- 
out a spiritual head. The diocese is at present in a 
very troubled state. The Polish population is bitterly 
hostile to the administration in consequence of the 
exclusion of their language from the schools, and of 
the plantation laws and expropriation policy inaugu- 
rated by the Prussian government. The schools have 
been altogether removed from the influence of the 
archbishop, the clergy, and the parents of the pupils; 
the intermediate schools are, for the most part, under 
the guidance of Protestant directors and teachers. In 
consequence of the plantation of German settlers, 
mostly of Protestant extraction, many parishes have 
been brought to the verge of ruin. The efforts of the 
government to Germanize the country and the con- 
sequent resistance of the Poles have, in many cases, 
exceeded all legitimate bounds, and have given rise to 
conditions which are very detrimental to the interests 
of the Catholic Church. ; 

II. Sratistics.—The Archdiocese of Gnesen-Posen 
embraces the Prussian governmental department of 
Posen, the department of Bromberg (with the ex- 
ception of the circle, or district, of Bromberg), the 
circles of Deutsch-Krone and the circle of Thorn in 
Western Prussia and several small places in Pome- 
rania. The total population in 1900 consisted of 
1,272,499 souls, of whom some 110,000 were Germans. 
Each of the dioceses has a suffragan and its own 
cathedral chapter. During the vacancy of the see the 
administration of the Diocese of Posen is administered 
by the suffragan as capitular vicar and administrator 
general. The cathedral chapter is composed of a 
provost, a dean, eight canons and four honorary 
canons (1 vacant). At the beginning of 1909 the 
bishopric included 26 deaneries, 348 parish churches, 
104 chapels-of-ease, 91 oratories and public chapels, 
69 private chapels, 554 priests, 97 clerics, 951,020 
souls. There is a clerical seminary (Seminarium 
Leoninum) at Posen with 5 professors and 97 alumni, 
and 2 preparatory colleges. There have been no 
male orders in either diocese since the Kulturkampf. 
The following female orders and congregations have 
institutions in the diocese: the Sisters of Charity of St. 
Vincent de Paul have 13 convents with 112 sisters; 
the Grey Sisters of St. Elizabeth have 21 with 141 
sisters; the Sisters of Mercy of St. Charles Borromeo 
3 with 28 sisters; the Servants of the Immaculate 
Conception, 8 with 42 sisters. The church at Posen 
is the official cathedral of the diocese. It was built 
between 1772 and 1775o0n the site of an older structure. 
It contains numerous memorial tablets and monu- 
ments of former bishops, and also the famous golden 
chapel of Rauch. A collegiate chapter with a provost, 
a dean, and two canons is attached to the parish 
church ad Sanctam Mariam Magdalenam, formerly the 
church of the Jesuits. In the Diocese of Gnesen the 
provost of the cathedral chapter has jurisdiction as 
vicar capitular and administrator general. The 
chapter consists of the provost and six canons. At 
the beginning of 1909 the diocese included 17 deaneries 
207 parish churches, 29 chapels-of-ease, 64 oratories 
and chapels, 277 priests, 438,425 Catholics. There is 
one seminary at Gnesen, with 3 professors and 31 
students, one archiepiscopal preparatory college, and 
9 ecclesiastical hospitals. There are 8 convents of 
the Sisters of St. Elizabeth with 38 sisters, 5 of the 
Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul with 33 in- 
mates, and six of the Servants of the Immaculate 
Conception with 38 sisters. The Gothic cathedral at 
Gnesen, the largest religious sanctuary in all Poland, 
dates from the 14th century. It contains the silver 
sarcophagus enclosing the relics of St. Adalbert, to 
which thousands make pilgrimages each year. There 
are collegiate chapters attached to the church of St. 
George in Gnesen, and to the parish church in Krusch- 
witz. 
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Bibliography in Finke, Bibliografia Historyi Polskie, i.e. 
Bibliography of Polish History (Cracow, 1876). Authorities in 
Tuerner, Vetera Monumenta Polonia et Lithuania (4 vols.. 
Rome, 1860-64); Codex diplomaticus Majoris Polonia, | (Posen, 
1877-81); Monumenta Polonie historica, 111 (Lemberg, 1878); 
ULaNnowskI, Statuta Capitulorum Gnesnensis et Posnaniensis 
(Cracow, 1897); InmpM, Acta iudiciorum ecclesiasticorum diace- 
sium Plocensis, Wladislaviensis et Gnesnensis 1422-1683 (Cra- 
cow, 1909—); Ine, Acta capitulorum Posnaniensis et Wladis- 
laviensis (Cracow, 1909—). The earlier books on the Arch- 
bishops of Gnesen are surpassed by the authoritative work of 
Koryrkowskl1, Arcybiskupt Gnieinienscy, prymasowie 7 metro- 
polici polscy od roku 1000 az do roku 1821 (i.e. “The Archbishops 
of Gnesen, primates and metropolitans of Poland from the year 
1000 to the year 1821”’, 5 vols., Posen, 1887-91); also IpeM, 
Prataci i kanonicy katedry metropolitanskie] gnieénieriskie) (i.e. 


“The prelates and canons of the metropolitan cathedral at 
Gnesen’’, 4 vols., Gnesen, 1882-83). For the Bishops of Posen ef. 
Rzepnicki, Vite presulum Polonie (2 vols., Posen, 1761—), and 
KozLowski, Zwoty prymasowt i arcybiskupéw gnieénienskich t 
poznanskich w skroceniu (i.e. ‘‘ Brief biographies of the primates 
and Archbishops of Gnesen and Posen"’, Posen, 1887). On the 
diocese itself, ch, Luxkaszmwicz, Diocesi Poznanski (3 vols,.,Posen, 
1858), and Koryrkowsk1, Brevis descriptio archidiacesis 
Gnesnensis et Posnaniensis (Gnesen, 1888); concerning the 
churches ef. Kontrm ANp WarscHaunr, Verzeichnis der Kunst- 
denkmiler der Provinz Posen (4 vols., Posen, 1895-98); also 
Poikowskt, Katedra Gniegnienska (i.e. “‘The Cathedral of 
Gnesen”"’, Gnesen, 1874). Numerous essays dealing with both 
dioceses can be found in the Zeitschrift der Historischen Gesell- 
schaft fiir die Provinz Posen (Posen, 1885—). Cf. also art. 
Pouanp. 
JosePH Lins. 


Gnosticism, the doctrine of salvation by knowledge. 
This definition, based on the etymology of the word 
(yvGous “knowledge”, yrworikébs, “good at knowing”’), 
is correct as far as it goes, but it gives only one, though 
perhaps the predominant, characteristic of Gnostic 
systems of thought. Whereas Judaism and Chris- 
tianity, and almost all pagan systéms, hold that the 
soul attains its proper end by obedience of mind and 
will to the Supreme Power, i.e. by faith and works, it 
is markedly peculiar to Gnosticism that it places the 
salvation of the soul merely in the possession of a quasi- 
intuitive knowledge of the mysteries of the universe 
and of magic formule indicative of that knowledge. 
Gnosties were “people who knew”, and their knowl- 
edge at once constituted them a superior class of 
beings, whose present and future status was essen- 
tially different from that of those who, for whatever 
reason, did not know. A more complete and historical 
definition of Gnosticism would be: “A collective name 
for a large number of greatly-varying pantheistic- 
idealistic sects, which flourished from some time before 
the Christian Era down to the fifth century, and which, 
while borrowing the phraseology and some of the 
tenets of the chief religions of the day, and especially 
of Christianity, held matter to be a deterioration of 
spirit, and the whole universe a depravation of the 
Deity, and taught the ultimate end of all being to be 
the overcoming of the grossness of matter and the 
return to the Parent-Spirit, which return they held to 
be inaugurated and facilitated by the appearance of 
some God-sent Saviour”. However unsatisfactory 
this definition may be, the obscurity, multiplicity, and 
wild confusion of Gnostic systems will hardly allow of 
another. Many scholars, moreover, would hold that 
every attempt to give a generic description of Gnostic 
sects is labour lost. 

Orte1n.—The beginnings of Gnosticism have long 
been a matter of controversy and are still largely a 
subject of research. The more these origins are stud- 
ied, the farther they seem to recede in the past. 
Whereas formerly Gnosticism was considered mostly 
as a corruption of Christianity, it now seems clear that 
the first traces of Gnostic systems can be discerned 
some centuries before the Christian Era. Its Eastern 
origin was already maintained by Gieseler and Nean- 
der; F. Ch. Bauer (1831) and Lassen (1858) sought to 
prove its relation to the religions of India; Lipsius 
(1860) pointed to Syria and Phoenicia as its home, and 
Hilgenfeld (1884) ihoient it was connected with later 
Mazdeism. Joel (1880), Weingarten (1881), Koff- 
mane (1881), Anrich (1894), and Wobbermin (1896) 
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sought to account for the rise of Gnosticism by the in- 
fluence of Greek Platonic philosophy and the Greek 
mysteries, while Harnack described it as “acute Hel- 
lenization of Christianity’. For the last twenty-five 
years, however, the trend of scholarship has steadily 
moved towards proving the pre-Christian Oriental 
origins of Gnosticism. At the Fifth Congress of Ori- 
entalists (Berlin, 1882) Kessler brought out the con- 
nexion between Gnosis and the Babylonian religion. 
By this latter name, however, he meant not the orig- 
inal religion of Babylonia, but the syncretistic religion 
which arose after the conquest of Cyrus. The same 
idea is brought out in his “ Mani’’ seven years later. 
In the same year F. W. Brandt published his “Man- 
diische Religion’. This Mandan religion is so un- 
mistakably a form of Gnosticism that it seems beyond 
doubt that Gnosticism existed independent of, and 
anterior to, Christianity. In more recent years (1897) 
Wilhelm Anz pointed out the close similarity between 
Babylonian astrology and the Gnostic theories of the 
Hebdomad and Ogdoad. Though in many instances 
speculations on the Babylonian A strallehre have gone 
beyond all sober scholarship, yet in this particular in- 
stance the inferences made by Anz seem sound and 
reliable. Researches in the same direction were con- 
tinued and instituted on a wider scale by W. Bous- 
set, in 1907, and led to carefully ascertained results. 
In 1898 the attempt was made by M. Friedlander 
to trace Gnosticism in pre-Christian Judaism. His 
opinion that the Rabbinic term Minnim designated 
not Christians, as was commonly believed, but An- 
tinomian Gnostics, has not found universal accept- 
ance. In fact, E. Schiirer brought sufficient proof 
to show that Minnim is the exact Aramean dia- 
lectic equivalent for €0v7. Nevertheless Friedlander’s 
essay retains its value in tracing strong antinomian 
tendencies with Gnostic colouring on Jewish soil. 
Not a few scholars have laboured to find the source 
of Gnostic theories on Hellenistic and, specifically, 
Alexandrian soil. In 1880 Joel sought to prove 
that the germ of all Gnostic theories was to be found 
in Plato. Though this may be dismissed as an ex- 
aggeration, some Greek influence on the birth, but 
especially on the growth, of Gnosticism cannot be 
denied. In Trismegistic literature, as pointed out 
by Reitzenstein (Poimandres, 1904), we find much 
that is strangely akin to Gnosticism. Its Egyptian 
origin was defended by E. Amélineau, in 1887, and 
illustrated by A. Dietrich, in 1891 (Abraxas Studien) 
and 1903 (Mithrasliturgie). The relation of Plo- 
tinus’s philosophy to Gnosticism was brought out 
by C. Schmidt in 1901. That Alexandrian thought 
had some share at least in the development of Christian 
Gnosticism is clear from the fact that the bulk of 
Gnostic literature which we possess comes to us from 
Egyptian (Coptic) sources. That this share was not a 

redominant one is, however, acknowledged by O. 

ruppe in his “ Griechische Mythologie und Religions- 
geschichte”’ (1902). It is true that the Greek mys- 
teries, as G. Anrich pointed out in 1894, had much in 
common with esoteric Gnosticism; but there remains 
the further question, in how far these Greek mysteries, 
as they are known to us, were the genuine product of 
Greek thought, and not much rather due to the over- 
powering influence of Orientalism. 

Although the origins of Gnosticism are still largely 
enveloped in obscurity, so much light has been shed on 
the problem by the combined labours of many schol- 
ars that it is possible to give the following tentative 
solution: Although Gnosticism may at first sight ap- 
pear a mere thoughtless syncretism of well nigh all 
religious systems of antiquity, it has in reality one 
deep root-principle, which assimilated in every soil 
what it needed for its life and growth; this principle is 
philosophical and religious pessimism. The Gnostics, 
it is true, borrowed their terminology almost entirely 
from existing religions, but they only used it to illus- 
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trate their great idea of the essential evil of this pres- 
ent existence and the duty to escape it by the help of 
magic spells and a superhuman Saviour. Whatever 
they borrowed, this pessimism they did not borrow— 
not from Greek thought, which was a joyous acknowl- 
edgment of and homage to the beautiful and noble in 
this world, with a studied disregard of the element of 
sorrow; not from Egyptian thought, which did not 
allow its elaborate speculations on retribution and 
judgment in the netherworld to cast a gloom on this 
present existence, but considered the universe created 
or evolved under the presiding wisdom of Thoth; not 
from Iranian thought, which held to the absolute su- 
premacy of Ahura Mazda and only allowed Ahriman a 
subordinate share in the creation, or rather counter- 
creation, of the world; not from Indian Brahminie 
thought, which was Pantheism pure and simple, or 
God dwelling in, nay identified with, the universe, 
rather than the Universe existing as the contradictory 
of God; not, lastly, from Semitic thought, for Semitic 
religions were strangely reticent as to the fate of the 
soul after death, and saw all practical wisdom in the 
worship of Baal, or Marduk, or Assur, or Hadad, that 
they might live long on this earth. This utter pessim- 
ism, bemoaning the existence of the whole universe as 
a corruption and a calamity, with a feverish craving 
to be freed from the body of this death and a mad 
hope that, if we only knew, we could by some mystic 
words undo the cursed spell of this existence—this is 
the foundation of all Gnostic thought. It has the 
same parent-soil as Buddhism; but Buddhism is ethi- 
cal, it endeavours to obtain its end by the extinction 
of all desire; Gnosticism is pseudo-intellectual, and 
trusts exclusively to magical knowledge. Moreover, 
Gnosticism, placed in other historical surroundings, 
developed from the first on other lines than Buddhism. 
When Cyrus entered Babylon in 539 B.c., two great 
worlds of thought met, and syncretism in religion, as 
far as we know it, began. Iranian thought began to 
mix with the ancient civilization of Babylon. The 
idea of the great struggle between evil and good, ever 
continuing in this universe, is the parent idea of Maz- 
deism, or Iranian dualism. This, and the imagined 
existence of numberless intermediate spirits, angels 
and devas, was the conviction which overcame the 
contentedness of Semitism. On the other hand, the 
unshakable trust in astrology, the persuasion that the 
planetary system had a fatalistic influence on this 
world’s affairs, stood its ground on the soil of Chaldea. 
The greatness of the Seven—the Moon, Mercury, 
Venus, Mars, the Sun, Jupiter, and Saturn—the sacred 
Hebdomad, symbolized for millenniums by the staged 
towers of Babylonia, remained undiminished. They 
ceased, indeed, to be worshipped as deities, but they re- 
mained dpxovres and duvdues, rulers and powers whose 
almost irresistible force was dreaded by man. Prac- 
tically, they were changed from gods to devas, or evil 
spirits. The religions of the invaders and of the in- 
vaded effected a compromise: the astral faith of Baby- 
lon was true, but beyond the Hebdomad was the 
infinite light in the Ogdoad, and every human soul had 
to pass the adverse influence of the god or gods of the 
Hebdocad before it could ascend to the only good God 
beyond. This ascent of the soul through the plane- 
tary spheres to the heaven beyond (an idea not un- 
known even to ancient Babylonian speculations) began 
to be conceived as a struggle with adverse powers, and 
became the first and predominant idea in Gnosticism. 
The second great component of Gnostic thought is 
magic, properly so called, i. e. the power ex opere 
operato of weird names, sounds, gestures, and actions, 
as also the mixture of elements to produce effects to- 
tally disproportionate to the cause. These magic 
formule, which caused laughter and disgust to out- 
siders, are not a later and accidental corruption, but 
an essential part of Gnosticism, for they are found in 
all forms of Christian Gnosticism and likewise in Man- 
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dzism. No Gnosis was essentially complete without 
the knowledge of the formule, which, once pro- 
nounced, were the undoing of the higher hostile powers. 
Magic is the original sin of Gnosticism, nor is it difficult 
to guess whence it is inherited. To a certain extent it 
formed part of every pagan religion, especially the 
ancient mysteries, yet the thousands of magic tablets 
unearthed in Assyria and Babylonia show us where the 
rankest growth of magic was to be found. Moreover, 
the terms and names of earliest Gnosticism bear an 
unmistakable similarity to Semitic sounds and words. 
Gnosticism came early into contact with Judaism, and 
it betrays a knowledge of the Old Testament, if only to 
reject it or borrow a few names from it. Considering 
the strong, well-organized, and highly-cultured Jewish 
colonies in the Euphrates valley, this early contact 
with Judaism is perfectly natural. Perhaps the Gnos- 
tic idea of a Redeemer is not unconnected with Jewish 
Messianic hopes. But from the first the Gnostic con- 
ception of a Saviour is more superhuman than that of 
popular Judaism; their Manda d’Haye, or Soter, is 
some immediate manifestation of the Deity, a Light- 
King, an Afon (Aléy), and an emanation of the good 
God. When Gnosticism came in touch with Chris- 
tianity, which must have happened almost immedi- 
ately on its appearance, Gnosticism threw itself with 
strange rapidity into Christian forms of thought, bor- 
rowed its nomenclature, acknowledged Jesus as Say- 
iour of the world, simulated its sacraments, pretended 
to be an esoteric revelation of Christ and His Apostles, 
flooded the world with apocryphal Gospels, and Acts, 
and Apocalypses, to substantiate its claim. As Chris- 
tianity grew within and without the Roman Empire, 
Gnosticism spread as a fungus at its root, and claimed 
to be the only true form of Christianity, unfit, indeed, 
for the vulgar crowd, but set apart for the gifted and 
the elect. So rank was its poisonous growth that 
there seemed danger of its stifling Christianity alto- 
gether, and the earliest Fathers devoted their energies 
to uprooting it. Though in reality the spirit of Gnos- 
ticism is utterly alien to that of Christianity, it then 
seemed to the unwary merely a modification or re- 
finement thereof. When domiciled on Greek soil, 
Gnosticism, slightly changing its barbarous and Semi- 
tie terminology and giving its “emanations”? and 
“syzygies’? Greek names, sounded somewhat like 
neo-Platonism, though it was strongly repudiated by 
Plotinus. In Egypt the national worship left its 
mark more on Gnostic practice than on its theories. 
In dealing with the origins of Gnosticism, one might 
be tempted to mention Manichzism, as a number of 
Gnostic ideas seem to be borrowed from Manichzism, 
where they are obviously at home. This, however, 
would hardly be correct. Manichzism, as historically 
connected with Mani, its founder, could not have 
arisen much earlier than A. D. 250, when Gnosticism 
was already in rapid decline. Manichzism, however, 
in many of its elements dates back far beyond its com- 
monly accepted founder; but then it is a parallel 
development with the Gnosis, rather than one of its 
sources. Sometimes Manichzism is even classed as a 
form of Gnosticism and styled Parsee Gnosis, as dis- 
tinguished from Syrian and Egyptian Gnosis. This 
classification, however, ignores the fact that the two 
systems, though they have the doctrine of the evil of 
matter in common, start from different principles, 
Manichzism from dualism, while Gnosticism, as an 
idealistic Pantheism, proceeds from the conception of 
matter as a gradual deterioration of the Godhead. 
Docrrines.—Owing to the multiplicity and diver- 
gence of Gnostic theories, a detailed exposition in this 
article would be unsatisfactory and confusing and to a 
certain extent even misleading, since Gnosticism never 
possessed a nucleus of stable doctrine, or any sort of 
depositum fidet round which a number of varied devel- 
opments and heresies or sects might be grouped; at 
most it had some leading ideas, which are more or less 
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clearly traceable in different schools. Moreover, a 
fair idea of Gnostic doctrines can be obtained from the 
articles on leaders and phases of Gnostic thought (e. g. 
Basmuipes; VALENTINUS; Marcion; Docera; Demi- 
URGE). We shall here only indicate some main 
phases of thought, which can % regarded as keys and 
which, though not fitting all systems, will unlock most 
of the mysteries of the Gnosis. 

(a) Cosmogony.—Gnosticism is thinly disguised 
Pantheism. In the beginning was the Depth; the 
Fulness of Being; the Not-Being God; the First 
Father, the Monad, the Man; the First Source, the 
unknown God (fv6és rAjpwua, otk Sv Gebs, mporarup, 
pdbvas, &vOpwros, rpoapxy, dyvworos eds), or by whatever 
other name it might be called. This undefined infinite 
Something, though it might be addressed by the title 
of the Good God, was not a personal Being, but, like 
Tad or Brahma of the Hindus, the “Great Unknown”’ 
of modern thought. The Unknown God, however, 
was in the beginning pure spirituality; matter as yet 
was not. This source of all being causes to emanate 
(mpoBddXer) from itself a number of pure spirit forces. 
In the different systems these emanations are differ- 
ently named, classified, and described, but the emana- 
tion theory itself is common to all forms of Gnosti- 
cism. In the Basilidian Gnosis they are called sonships 
(vlérnres), in Valentinianism they form antithetic pairs 
or “syzygies’”’ (ovguvyor); Depth and Silence produce 
Mind and Truth; these produce Reason and Life, 
these again Man and State (é«kAnela). According to 
Marcus, they are numbers and sounds. These are the 
primary roots of the Hons. With bewildering fertil- 
ity hierarchies of ons are thus produced, sometimes 
to the number of thirty. These ons belong to the 
purely ideal, noumenal, intelligible, or supersensible 
world; they are immaterial, they are hypostatic ideas. 
Together with the source from which they emanate 
they form the rAjpwya. The transition from the imma- 
terial to the material, from the noumenal to the sensi- 
ble, is brought about by a flaw, or a passion, or a sin, in 
one of the tons. According to Basilides, it is a flaw in 
the last sonship; according to others it is the passion 
of the female Aton Sophia; according to others the sin 
of the Great Archon, or Alon-Creator, of the Universe. 
The ultimate end of all Gnosis is metanea, or repen- 
tance, the undoing of the sin of material existence and 
the return to the Pleroma. 

(b) Sophia-Myth.—In the greater number of Gnos- 
tic systems an important réle is played by the Hon 
Wisdom—Sophia or Achamoth (nyp5n). In some 
sense she seems to represent the supreme female prin- 
ciple, as for instance in the Ptolemaic system, in which 
the mother of the seven heavens is called Achamoth, 
in the Valentinian system, in which 4 dévw Zodla, the 
Wisdom above, is distinguished from 7 xérw Zodla, or 
Achamoth, the former being the female principle in 


the noumenal world, and in the Archontian system, 


where we find a “Lightsome Mother’? (4 mijrnp 7 
gwrev}), and in which beyond the heavens of the 
Archons is 4 pirnp T&v mdvrwv and likewise in the 
Barbelognosis, where the female Barbelos is but the 
counterpart of the Unknown Father, which also occurs 
amongst the Ophites described by Ireneus (Adv. 
Heres., III, vii, 4). Moreover, the Eucharistic 
prayer in the Acts of Thomas (ch. 1) seems addressed 
to this supreme female principle. W. Bousset’s sug- 

estion, that the Gnostic Sophia is nothing else than a 

isguise for the Dea Syra, the great goddess Istar, or 
Astarte, seems worthy of consideration. On the other 
hand, the Hon Sophia usually plays another réle; she 
is 4 IIpovvexos or “the Lustful One’’, once a virginal 
goddess, who by her fall from original purity is the 
cause of this sinful material world. One of the earli- 
est forms of this myth is found in the Simonian Gnosis, 
in which Simon, the Great Power, finds Helena, who 
during ten years had been a prostitute in Tyre, but 
who is Simon’s évvoa, or understanding, and whom 
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his followers worshipped under the form of Athena, 
the goddess of wisdom. According to Valentinus’s 
system, as described by Hippolytus (Book VI, xxv— 
XXvi), Sophia is the youngest of the twenty-eight exons. 
Observing the multitude of zons and the power of 
begetting them, she hurries back into the depth of the 
Father, and seeks to emulate him by producing off- 
spring without conjugal intercourse, but only projects 
an abortion, a formless substance. Upon this she is 
cast out of the Pleroma. According to the Valentin- 
ian system as described by Irenzus (op. cit., I) and 
Tertullian (Adv. Valent., ix), Sophia conceives a pas- 
sion for the First Father himself, or rather, under pre- 
text of love she seeks to know him, the Unknowable, 
and to comprehend his greatness. She would have 
suffered the consequence of her audacity by ultimate 
dissolution into the immensity of the Father, but for 
the Boundary Spirit. According to the Pistis Sophia 
(ch. xxix) Sophia, daughter of Barbelos, originally 
dwelt in the highest, or thirteenth heaven, but she is 
seduced by the demon Authades by means of a ray of 
light, which she mistook for an emanation from the 
First Father. Authades thus enticed her into Chaos 
below the twelve AZons, where she is imprisoned by evil 
powers. According to these ideas, matter is the fruit 
of the sin of Sophia; this, however, was but a Valen- 
tinian development; in the older speculations the 
existence of matter is tacitly presupposed as eternal 
with the Pleroma, and through her sin Sophia falls 
from the realm of light into the Chaos or realm of 
darkness. This original dualism, however, was over- 
come by the predominant spirit of Gnosticism, panthe- 
istic emanationism. The Sophia myth is completely 
absent from the Basilidian and kindred systems. It is 
suggested, with great verisimilitude, that the Egyptian 
myth of Isis was the original source of the Gnostic 
“lower wisdom’’. In many systems this Kérw Zogla 
is sharply distinguished from the Higher Wisdom men- 
tioned above; as, for instance, in the magic formula 
for the dead mentioned by Ireneus (op. cit., I, xxi, 5), 
in which the departed has to address the hostile 
archons thus: “I am a vessel more precious than the 
female who made you. If your mother ignores the 
source whence she is, I know myself, and I know 
whence I am and invoke the incorruptible Sophia, who 
is in the Father, the mother of your mother, who has 
neither father nor husband. A man-woman, born 
from a woman, has made you, not knowing her 
mother, but thinking herself alone. But I invoke her 
mother.” This agrees with the system minutely de- 
seribed by Ireneus (op. cit., I, iv-v), where Sophia 
Achamoth, or Lower Wisdom, the daughter of Higher 
Wisdom, becomes the mother of the Demiurge; she 
being the Ogdoad, her son the Hebdomad, they form a 
counterpart of the heavenly Ogdoad in the Pleromata. 
This is evidently a clumsy attempt to fuse into one 
two systems radically different, the Basilidian and the 
Valentinian; the ignorance of the Great Archon, 
which is the central idea of Basilides, is here trans- 
ferred to Sophia, and the hybrid system ends in be- 
wildering confusion. 

(e) Soteriology— Gnostic salvation is not merely in- 
dividual redemption of each human soul; it is a cosmic 
process. It is the return of all things to what they 
were before the flaw in the sphere of the Zions brought 
matter into existence and imprisoned some part of the 
Divine Light in the evil Hyle ("YAy). This setting free 
of the light sparks is the process of salvation; when all 
light shall have left Hyle, it will be burnt up, destroyed, 
or be a sort of everlasting hell for the Hylicoi. In 
Basilidianism it is the Third Filiation that is captive in 
matter, and is gradually being saved, now that the 
knowledge of its existence has been brought to the 
first Archon and then to the Second Archon, to each 
by his respective Son; and the news has been spread 
through the Hebdomad by Jesus the Son of Mary, who 
died to redeem the Third Filiation. In Valentinian- 
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ism the process is extraordinarily elaborate. When 
this world has been born from Sophia in consequence 
of her sin, Nous and Aletheia, two ions, by command 
of the Father, produce two new A#ons, Christ and the 
Holy Ghost; these restore order in the Pleroma, and 
in consequence all AZons together produce a new Aon, 
Jesus Logos, Soter, or Christ, whom they offer to the 
Father. Christ, the Son of Nous and Aletheia, has 
pity on the abortive substance born of Sophia and 
gives it essence and form. Whereupon Sophia tries 
to rise again to the Father, but in vain. Now the 
f£on Jesus-Soter is sent as second Saviour, he unites 
himself to the man Jesus, the son of Mary, at his bap- 
tism, and becomes the Saviour of men. Man is a 
creature of the Demiurge, a compound of soul, body, 
and spirit. His salvation consists in the return of his 
mvevua or spirit to the Pleroma; or if he be only a Psy- 
chicist, not a full Gnostic, his soul (yéx7) shall return 
to Achamoth. There is no resurrection of the body. 
(For further details and differences see VALENTINUS. ) 

In Marcionism, the most dualistic phase of Gnostic- 
ism, salvation consisted in the possession of the knowl- 
edge of the Good God and the rejection of the Demiurge. 
The Good God revealed himself in Jesus and appeared 
as man in Judea; to know him, and to become entirely 
free from the yoke of the World-Creator or God of the 
Old Testament, is the end of all salvation. The Gnos- 
tic Saviour, therefore, is entirely different from the 
Christian one. For (1) the Gnostic Saviour does not 
save. Gnosticism lacks the idea of atonement. There 
is no sin to be atoned for, except ignorance be that sin. 
Nor does the Saviour in any sense benefit the human 
race by vicarious sufferings. Nor, finally, does he 
immediately and actively affect any individual human 
soul by the power of grace or draw it to God. He was 
a teacher, he once brought into the world the truth, 
which alonecansave. Asa flamesets naphtha on fire, 
so the Saviour’s light ignites predisposed souls moving 
down the stream of time. Of areal Saviour who with 
love human and Divine seeks out sinners to save them, 
Gnosticism knows nothing. The Gnostic Saviour (2) 
has no human nature, he is an zon, not a man; he only 
seemed a man, as the three Angels who visited Abra- 
hamseemed tobemen. (Fora detailed exposition see 
Docret#.) The on Soter is brought into the strang- 
est relation to Sophia: in some systems he is her bro- 
ther, in others her son, in others again herspouse. He 
is sometimes identified with Christ, sometimes with 
Jesus; sometimes Christ and Jesus are the same zon, 
sometimes they are different; sometimes Christ and 
the Holy Ghost are identified. Gnosticism did its 
best to utilize the Christian concept of the Holy Ghost, 
but never quite succeeded. She made him the Horos, 
or Methorion Pneuma (“Opos, MeOdpioy IIvedua), the 
Boundary-Spirit, the Sweet Odour of the Second Filia- 
tion, a companion xon with Christos, etc., ete. In 
some systems he is entirely left out. 

(d) Hschatology.—It is the merit of recent scholar- 
ship to have proved that Gnostic eschatology, con- 
sisting in the soul’s struggle with hostile archons in its 
attempt to reach the Pleroma, is simply the soul’s 
ascent, in Babylonian astrology, through the realms 
of the seven planets to Anu. Origen (Contra Celsum, 
VI, xxxi), referring to the Ophitic system, gives us the 
names of the seven archons as Jaldabaoth, Jao, Sab- 
aoth, Adonaios, Astaphaios, Ailoaios, and Oraios, and 
tells us that Jaldabaoth is the planet Saturn. Asta- 
phaios is beyond doubt the planet Venus, as there are 
gnostic gems with a female figure and the legend 
AZTA#H, which name is also used in magie spells as 
the name of agoddess. Inthe Mandan system Adon- 
aios represents the Sun. Moreover, St. [renzus tells 
us: “Sanctam Hebdomadem VII stellas, quas dicunt 
planetas, esse volunt.”? It is safe, therefore, to take 
the above seven Gnostic names as designating the 
seven stars, then considered planets, Jaldabaoth 
(nnatd\—Child of Chaos?—Saturn, called “the Lion- 
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faced”, Xeovroed%4s) is the outermost, and therefore 
the chief ruler, and later on the Demiurge par excel- 
lence. Jao (1aé, perhaps from \7) Jahu, Jahveh, but 
possibly also from the magic cry /a# in the mysteries) 
is Jupiter. Sabaoth (niNay the Old-Testament title— 
God of Hosts) was misunderstood; “of hosts” was 
thought a proper name, hence Jupiter Sabbas (Jahve 
Sabaoth) was Mars. Astaphaios (taken from magic 
tablets) was Venus. Adonaios (°3}18, Hebrew term 
for “the Lord’’, used of God; Adonis of the Syrians 
representing the Winter sun in the cosmic tragedy of 
Tammuz) was the Sun; Ailoaios, or sometimes Ailoein 
(ods Elohim, God), Mercury; Oraios (’Qpatos-n9) 
Jaréah? or 9)s light?), the Moon. In the hellenized 
form of Gnosticism either all or some of these names 
are replaced by personified vices. Authadia (Avddéys), 
or Audacity, is the obvious description of Jaldabaoth, 
the presumptuous Demiurge, who is lionfaced as the 
Archon Authadia. Of the Archons Kakia, Zelos, 
Phthonos, Errinnys, Epithymia, the last obviously 
represents Venus. The number seven is obtained by 
placing a proarchon or chief archon at the head. That 
these names are only a disguise for the Sancta Heb- 
domas is clear, for Sophia, the mother of them, retains 
the name of Ogdoas, Octonatio. Occasionally one 
meets with the Archon ’Hoa)éaios, which is evidently 
the El Shaddai of the Bible (sw bx), and heis described 
as the Archon “number four” (apc0u@ rerdpros) and 
must represent the Sun. In the system of the Gnos- 
ties mentioned by Epiphanius we find, as the Seven 
Archons, Iao, Saklas, Seth, David, Eloiein, Elilaios, 
and Jaldabaoth (or no. 6 Jaldabaoth, no. 7 Sabaoth). 
Of these, Saklas is the chief demon of Manichzxism; 
Elilaios is probably connected with En-lil, the Bel of 
Nippur, the ancient god of Babylonia. In this, as in 
several other systems, the traces of the planetary 
seven have become obscured, but hardly in any have 
they become totally effaced. What tended most to 
obliterate the sevenfold distinction was the identifica- 
tion of the God of the Jews, the Lawgiver, with Jalda- 
baoth and his designation as World-creator, whereas 
formerly the seven planets together ruled the world. 
This confusion, however, was suggested by the very 
fact that at least five of the seven archons bore Old- 
Testament names for God—El Shaddai, Adonai, Elo- 
him, Jehovah, Sabaoth. 

(e) Doctrine of the Primeval Man.—The specula- 
tions on Primeval Man (Ipwrdvépwros, Adam) occupy 
a prominent place in several Gnostic systems. Accord- 
ing to the “Evangelium Marie”, the Father is Prét- 
anthrépos; Barbelo became Prétanthrépos. Accord- 
ing to Ireneus (I, xxix, 3) the Alon Autogenes emits 
the true and perfect Anthrépos, also called Adamas; 
he has a helpmate, “ Perfect Knowledge’’, and receives 
an irresistible force, so that all things rest in him. 
Others say (Irenzus, I, xxx) there is a blessed and 
incorruptible and endless light in the power of Bythos 
(Bv66s) ; this is the Father of all things who is invoked 
as the First Man, who, with his Enncea, emits “the 
Son of Man”, or Deuteranthrépos. According to 
Valentinus, Adam was created in the name of An- 
thrépos and overawes the demons by the fear of the 
pre-existent man (rod mpobyros avOpémrov). In the Val- 
entinian syzygies and in the Marcosian system we meet 
in the fourth (originally the third) place Anthrépos 
and Ecclesia. In the Pistis Sophia the Aion Jeti is 
called the First Man, he is the overseer of the Light, 
messenger of the First Precept, and constitutes the 
forces of the Heimarmene. In the Books of the Jeti 
this “Great Man” is the King of the Light-treasure, he 
is enthroned above all things and is the goal of all souls. 
According to the Naassenes, the Prétanthrépos is the 
first element; the fundamental being before its differ- 
entiation into individuals. “The Son of Man” is the 
same being after it has been individualized into exist- 
ing things and thus sunk into matter. The Gnostic 
Anthrépos, therefore, or “Adayuds, as it is sometimes 
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called, is a cosmogonic element, pure mind as distinct 
from matter, mind conceived a bad ae Ns as ema- 
nating from God and not yet darkened by contact with 
matter. This mind is considered as the reason of 
humanity, or humanity itself, as a personified idea, 
a category without corporeality, the human reason con- 
ceived as the World-Soul. This speculation about the 
Anthrépos is completely developed in Manichxism, 
where, in fact, it is the basis of the whole system. 
God, in danger of the power of darkness, creates with 
the help of the Spirit, the five worlds, the twelve ele- 
ments, and the Eternal Man, and makes him combat 
the darkness. But this Man is somehow overcome by 
evil and swallowed up by darkness. The present 
universe is in throes to deliver the captive Man from 
the powers of darkness. In the Clementine Homilies 
the cosmogonic Anthrépos is strangely mixed up with 
the historical figure of the first man, Adam. Adam 
“was the true prophet, running through all ages, and 
hastening to rest’’; “the Christ, who was from the be- 
ginning and is always, who was ever present to every 
generation, in a hidden manner indeed, yet ever pres- 
ent”. In fact Adam was, to use Modernist language, 
the Godhead immanent in the world and ever manifest- 
ing itself to the inner consciousness of the elect. The 
same idea, somewhat modified, occurs in Hermetic 
literature, especially the “ Poimandres”. It is elabor- 
ated by Philo, who makes an ingenious distinction be- 
tween the human being created first ‘‘after God’s image 
and likeness” and the historic figures of Adam and 
Eve created afterwards. Adam kar’ eixéya-is: “Idea, 
Genus, Character, belonging to the world of Under- 
standing, without body, neither male nor female; he is 
the Beginning, the Name of God, the Logos, immortal, 
incorruptible” (De opif. mund., 134-148; De conf. 
ling., 146). These ideas, in Talmudism, Philonism, 
Gnosticism, and Trismegistic literature, all come from 
one source, the late Mazdean development of the 
Gayomarthians, or worshippers of the Super-Man. 

(f) The Barbelo.—This Gnostic figure, appearing in 
a number of systems, the Nicolaites, the “Gnostics” of 
Epiphanius, the Sethians, the system of the “ Evangel- 
ium Marie” and that in Iren., I, xxix, 2 sq., remains 
to a certain extent an enigma. The name Papfndo, 
BapBydb0, Bapbévos has not ,been explained with cer- 
tainty. In any case she represents the supreme female 
principle, is in fact the highest Godhead in its female 
aspect. Barbelo has most of the functions of the 
dvw Dodla as described above. So prominent was her 
place amongst some Gnostics that some schools were 
designated as Barbeliotez, Barbelo worshippers or Bar- 
belognostics. She is probably none other than the 
Light-Maiden of the Pistis Sophia, the @vyarip roi 
gwrés or simply the Maiden, apé@évos. In Epiphanius 
(Her., xxvi, 1) and Philastrius (Her., xxxiii) Par- 
thenos (Barbelos) seems identical with Noria, who 
plays a great rdle as wife either of Noe or of Seth. 
The suggestion, that Noriais m9, “ Maiden”, rap6évos, 
Istar, Athena, Wisdom, Sophia, or Achamoth, seems 
worthy of consideration. 

Rites.—We are not so well informed about the 

ractical and ritual side of Gnosticism as we are about 
its doctrinal and theoretical side. However, St. 
Trenzus’s account of the Marcosians, Hippolytus’s 
account of the Elcesaites, the liturgical portions of the 
“ Acta Thome’’, some passages in the Pseudo-Clemen- 
tines, and above all Coptic Gnostic and Mandz#an 
literature give us at least some insight into their litur- 
gical practices. 

(a) Baptism.—All Gnostic sects possessed this rite 
in some way; in Mandezism daily baptism is one of the 
aren practices of the system. The formule used by 

hristian Gnostics seem to have varied widely from 
that enjoined by Christ. The Marcosians said: “ In [eds] 
the name of the unknown Father of all, in [eds] the 
Truth, the Mother of all, in him, who came down on 
Jesus [els tov xaredObvra els "Incodv]’. The Elcesaites 
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said: “In [év] the name of the great and highest God 
and in the name of his Son, the great King”. In 
Tren. (1, xxi, 3) we find the formula: “In the name 
that was hidden from every divinity and lordship and 
truth, which [name] Jesus the Nazarene has put on in 
the regions of light” and several other formule, which 
were sometimes pronounced in Hebrew or Aramaic. 
The Mandzans said: “The name of the Life and the 
name of the Manda d’Haye is named over thee”. In 
connexion with Baptism the Sphragis (Z¢payls) was of 
great importance; in what the seal 
or sign consisted wherewith they 
were marked is not easy to say. 
There was also the tradition of a 
name either by utterance or by 
handing a tablet with some mystic 
word on it. 

(b) Confirmation.—The anoint- 
ing of the candidate with chrism, 
or odoriferous ointment, is a 
Gnostic rite which overshadows 
the importance of baptism. In 
the “Acta Thome”, so some 
scholars maintain, it had com- 
pletely replaced baptism, and was 
the sole sacrament of initiation. 
This however is not yet proven. 
The Marcosians went so far as to 
reject Christian baptism and to 
substitute a mixture of oil and 
water which they poured over 
the head of the candidate. By 
confirmation the Gnostics in- 
tended not so much to give the 
Holy Ghost as to seal the candi- 
date against the attacks of the 
archons, or to drive them away 
by the sweet odour which is above 
all things (r7js brép ra dda edwolas). 
The balsam was somehow sup- 

sed to have flowed from the 

ree of Life, and this tree was 
again mystically connected with 
the Cross; for the chrism is in the 
“Acta Thome” called “the hid- 
den mystery in which the Cross is 
shown to us”. 

(ce) The Eucharist—It is re- 
markable that so little is known 
of the Gnostic substitute for the 
Eucharist. In a number of pas- 
sages we read of the breaking of 
the bread, but in what this con- 
sisted is not easy to determine. 
The use of salt in this rite seems to 
have been important (Clem., Hom. 
xiv), for we read distinctly how 
St. Peter broke the bread of the 
Eucharist and “putting salt 
thereon, he gave first to the 
mother and then to us”. There 
is furthermore a great likelihood, though no cer- 
tainty, that the Eucharist referred to in the “Acta 
Thome” was merely a breaking of bread without 
the use of the cup. This point is strongly con- 
troverted, but the contrary can hardly be proven. It 
is beyond doubt that the Gnosties often substituted 
water for the wine (Acta Thome, Baptism of Myg- 
donia, ch. exxi). What formula of consecration was 
used we do not know, but the bread was certainly 
signed with the Cross. It is to be noted that the 
Gnostics called the Eucharist by Christian sacrificial 
terms—r poo ¢gopd, “‘oblation”’, Ovcta (II Bk. of Jeti, 45). 
In the Coptic Books (Pistis Sophia, 142; II Jef, 45-47) 
we find a long description of some apparently Euchar- 
istic ceremonies carried out by Jesus Himself. In 
these fire and incense, two flasks, and also two cups, 
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one with water, the other with wine, and branches of 
the vine are used. Christ crowns the Apostles with 
olive wreaths, begs Melchisedech to come and change 
wine into water for baptism, puts herbs in the Apostles’ 
mouths and hands. Whether these actions in some 
sense reflect the ritual of Gnosticism, or are only im- 
aginations of the author, cannot be decided. The 
Gnosties seem also to have used oil sacramentally for 
the healing of the sick, and even the dead were anoin- 
ted by them to be rendered safe and invisible in their 

: transit through the realms of the 
archons. 

(d) The Nymphén.—They pos- 
sessed a special Gnostic sacrament 
of the bridechamber (vupdadv) in 
which, through some symbolical 
actions, their souls were wedded 
to their angels in the Pleroma. 
Details of its rites are not as yet 
known. Tertullian no doubt 
alluded to them in the words 
“ Hleusinia fecerunt lenocinia’’. 

(e) The Magic Vowels.—An ex- 
traordinary prominence is given 
to the utterance of the vowels: 
aenuovw. The Saviour and His 
disciples are supposed in the 
midst of their sentences to have 
broken out in an interminable 
gibberish of only vowels; magic 
spells have come down to us con- 
sisting of vowels by the fourscore; 
on amulets the seven vowels, re- 
peated according to all sorts of 
artifices, form a very common 
inscription. Within the last few 
years these Gnostic vowels, so 
long a mystery, have been the 
object of careful study by Ruelle, 
Poirée, and Leclereq, and it may 
be considered proven that each 
vowel represents one of the seven 
planets, or archons; that the 
seven together represent the Uni- 
verse, but without consonants 
they represent the Ideal and In- 
finite not yet imprisoned and 
limited by matter; that they rep- 
resent a musical scale, probably 
like the Gregorian 1 tone re-re, or 
d, e, f, g, a, b, c, and: many a 
Gnostic sheet of vowels is in fact 
a sheet of music. But research 
on this subject has only just be- 

un. Among the Gnostics the 

phites were particularly fond of 
representing their cosmogonic 
speculations by diagrams, circles 
within circles, squares, and par- 
allel lines, and other mathemati- 
cal figures combined, with names 
written within them. How far these sacred diagrams 
were used as symbols in their liturgy, we do not know. 

ScHOOLS orf GNosticIsM.—Gnosticism possessed no 
central authority for either doctrine or discipline; con- 
sidered as a whole it had no organization similar to the 
vast organization of the Catholic Church. It was but 
a large conglomeration of sects, of which Marcionism 
alone attempted in some way to rival the constitution 
of the Church, and even Marcionism had no unity. 
No other classification of these sects is pee than 
that according to their main trend of thought. We 
can therefore distinguish: (a) Syrian or Semitic; (b) 
Hellenistic or Alexandrian; (c) dualistic; (d) antino- 
mian Gnostics. 

(a) The Syrian School.—This school represents the 
oldest phase of Gnosticism, as Western Asia was the 
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birthplace of the movement. Dositheus, Simon 
Magus, Menander, Cerinthus, Cerdo, Saturninus Jus- 
tin, the Bardesanites, Severians, Ebionites, Enera- 
tites, Ophites, Naassenes, the Gnostics of the “ Acts of 
Thomas”, the Sethians, the Perate, the Cainites may 
be said to belong to this school. The more fantastic 
elements and elaborate genealogies and syzygies of 
wons of the later Gnosis are still absent in these sys- 
tems. The terminology is some barbarous form of 
Semitic; Egypt is the symbolic name for the soul’s 
land of bondage. The opposition between the good 
God and the World-Creator is not eternal or cosmo- 
gonic, though there is strong ethical opposition to 
Jehovah the God of the Jews. He is the last of the 
seven angels who fashioned this world out of eternally 
pre-existent matter. The demiurgic angels, attempt- 
ing to create man, created but a miserable worm, to 
which the Good God, however, gave the spark of 
divine life. The rule of the god of the Jews must pass 
away, for the good God calls us to his own immediate 
service through Christ hisSon. We obey the Supreme 
Deity by abstaining from flesh meat and marriage, and 
by leading an ascetic life. Such was the system of 
Saturninus of Antioch, who taught during the reign of 
Hadrian (c. A. Dp. 120). The Naassenes (from Nahas 
wn), the Hebrew for serpent) were worshippers of the 
serpent as a symbol of wisdom, which the God of the 
Jews tried to hide from men. The Ophites (éqcavol, 
from é¢1s, serpent), who, when transplanted on Alex- 
andrian soil, supplied the main ideas of Valentinian- 
ism, became one of the most widely spread sects of 
Gnosticism. Though not strictly serpent-worshippers, 
they recognized the serpent as symbol of the supreme 
emanation, Achamoth or Divine Wisdom. They were 
styled Gnostics par excellence. The Sethians saw in 
Seth the father of all spiritual (rvevparccol) men; in 
Cain and Abel the father of psychic (Wvxixol) and 
hylic (ico!) men. According to the Peratz there 
exists a trinity of Father, Son, and Hylé (Matter). 
The Son is the Cosmic Serpent, who freed Eve from 
the power of the ruler of Hylé. The universe they 
symbolized by a triangle enclosed in a circle. The 
number three is the key to all mysteries. There are 
three supreme principles: the not-generated, the self- 
generated, the generated. There are three logoi, or 
gods; the Saviour has a threefold nature, threefold 
body, threefold power, ete. They are called Pera- 
tee (aepdv) because they have “crossed over” out of 
Egypt, through the Red Sea of generation. They are 
the true Hebrews, in fact (ay, to cross over). The 
Peratze were founded by Euphrates and Celbes (Acem- 
bes?) and Ademes. This Euphrates, whose name is 
perhaps connected with the name Peratz itself, is said 
to be the founder of the Ophites mentioned by Celsus 
about A.D. 175. The Cainites were so called because 
they venerated Cain, and Esau, and the Sodomites, 
and Core, and Judas, because they had all resisted the 
god of the Jews. 

(b) The Hellenistic or Alexandrian School.—These 
systems were more abstract, and philosophical, and 
self-consistent than the Syrian. The Semitic nomen- 
clature was almost entirely replaced by Greek names. 
The cosmogonic problem had outgrown all propor- 
tions, the ethical side was less prominent, asceticism 
less strictly enforced. The two great thinkers of this 
school were Basilides and Valentinus. Though born 
at Antioch, in Syria, Basilides founded his school at 
Alexandria (c. A. p. 130), and was followed by his son 
Isidorus. His system was the most consistent and 
sober emanationism that Gnosticism ever produced. 
His school never spread so widely as the next to be men- 
tioned, but in Spain it survived for several centuries. 
Valentinus, who taught first at Alexandria and then at 
Rome (ce. a. D. 160), elaborated a system of sexual 
duality in the process of emanation; a long series of 
male and female pairs of personified ideas is employed 
_ to bridge over the distance from the unknown God to 
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this present world. His system is more confused than 
Basilidianism, especially as it is disturbed by the in- 
trusion of the figure or figures of Zo¢fa in the cosmo- 
gonic process. Being Syrian Ophitism in Egyptian 
guise, 1t can claim to be the truest representative of 
the Gnostic spirit. The reductio ad absurdum of these 
unbridled speculations can be seen in the Pistis 
Sophia, in which light-maidens, paralemptores, spheres, 
Heimarmene, thirteen ons, light-treasures, realms of 
the midst, realms of the right and of the left, Jalda- 
baoth, Adamas, Michael, Gabriel, Christ, the Saviour, 
and mysteries without number whirl past and return 
like witches in a dance. The impression created on 
the same reader can only be fitly described in the words 
of “Jabberwocky”’: “gyre and gimble on the wabe”. 
We learn from Hippolytus (Adv. Her., IV, xxxv), 
Tertullian (Adv. Valent., iv), and Clemens Alex. (Exc. 
ex Theod., title) that there were two main schools of 
Valentinianism, the Italian and the Anatolian or 
Asiatic. In the Italian school were teachers of note: 
Secundus, who divided the Ogdoad within the Pleroma 
into two tetrads, Right: and Left; Epiphanes, who 
described this Tetras as Monotes, Henotes, Monas, and 
To Hen; and possibly Colorbasus, unless his name be a 
misreading of Kol Arba YN $5 All Four”. But the 
most important were Ptolemy and Heracleon. Ptol- 
emy is especially known to fame by his letter to Flora, 
a noble lady who had written to him as Roman Pres- 
byter (Texte u. Unters., N. S., XIII, Anal. z. alt. 
Gesch. d. Chr.) to explain the meaning of the Old 
Testament. This Ptolemy split up the names and 
numbers of the gons into personified substances 
outside the deity, as Tertullian relates. He was 
given to Biblical studies, and was a man of un- 
bridled imagination. Clemens Alex. (Strom., IV, 
ix, 73) calls Heracleon the most eminent teacher of 
the Valentinian school. Origen devotes a large part 
of his commentary on St. John to combating Heracle- 
on’s commentary on the same Evangelist. eracleon 
called the source of all being Anthropos, instead of 
Bythos, and rejected the immortality of the soul— 
meaning, probably, the merely psychic element. He 
apparently stood nearer to the Catholic Church than 
Ptolemy and was a man of better judgment. Tertul- 
lian mentions two other names (Valent., iv), Theoti- 
mus and (De Carne Christi, xvii) Alexander. The 
Anatolian school had as a prominent teacher Axioni- 
cus (Tertull., Adv. Valent., iv; Hipp., Adv. Her., VI, 
30) who had his collegium at Antioch about a. p. 220, 
“the master’s most faithful disciple’. Theodotus is 
only known to us from the fragment of his writings 
reserved by Clement of Alexandria. Marcus the Con- 
jJuror’s system, an elaborate speculation with ciphers’ 
and numbers, is given by Irenzeus (I, 11-12) and also 
by ens (VI, 42). Irenzus’s account of Marcus 
was repudiated by the Marcosians, but Hippolytus 
asserts that they did so without reason. Marcus was 
probably an Egyptian and a contemporary of Irenzeus. 
Asystem not unlike that of the Marcosians was worked 
out by Monoimus the Arabian, to whom Hippolytus 
devotes chapters v to viii of Book VIII, and who is men- 
tioned only by Theodoret besides him. Hippolytus is 
right in calling these two Gnostics inferior imitations of 
Pythagoras rather than Christians. According to the 
Epistles of Julian the Apostate, Valentinian collegia 
existed in Asia Minor up to his own times (d. 363). 
(c) The Dualistic School—Some dualism was indeed 
congenital with Gnosticism, yet but rarely did it over- 
come the main tendency of Gnosticism, i. e. Panthe- 
ism. This, however, was certainly the case in the 
system of Marcion, who distinguished between the God 
of the New Testament and the God of the Old Testa- 
ment, as between two eternal principles, the first being 
Goon, dyaés; the second merely dlkais, or just; yet 
even Marcion did not carry this system to its ultimate 
consequences. He may be considered rather as a 
forerunner of Mani than a pure Gnostic. Three of his 
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disciples, Potitus, Basilicus, and Lucanus, are men- 
tioned by Eusebius as being true to their master’s 
dualism (H. E., V, xiii), but Apelles, his chief disciple, 
though he went farther than his master in rejecting the 
Ola: Tectament Scriptures, returned to monotheism by 
considering the Inspirer of Old-Testament prophecies 
to be nota god, but an evil angel. On the other hand, 
Syneros and Prepon, also his disciples, postulated 
three first principles. A somewhat different dualism 
was taught by Hermogenes in the beginning of the 
second century at Carthage. The opponent of the 
good God was not the God of the Jews, but Eternal 
Matter, the source of all evil. This Gnostic was com- 
bated by Theophilus of Antioch and Tertullian. 

(d) The Antinomian School—As the moral law was 
iven by the God of the Jews, and opposition to the 
od of the Jews was a duty, the breaking of the moral 

law to spite its giver was considered a solemn obli- 
gation. Such a sect, called the Nicolaites, existed in 
Apostolic times, their principle, according to Origen, 
Was wapaxphc0at rH capxt. Carpocrates, whom Ter- 
tullian (De anima, xxxv) calls a magician and a forni- 
cator, was a contemporary of Basilides. One could 
only escape the cosmic powers through discharging one’s 
“alee to them by infamous conduct. To disre- 
gard all law and sink oneself into the Monad by re- 
membering one’s pre-existence in the Cosmic Unit— 
such was the Gnosis of Carpocrates. His son Epiph- 
anes followed his father’s doctrine so closely that he 
died in consequence of his sins at the age of seventeen. 
Antinomian views were further maintained by the 
Prodicians and Antitacte. No more ghastly instance 
of insane immorality can be found than the one men- 
tioned in Pistis Sophia itself as practised by some 
Gnostics. St. Justin (Apol., I, xxvi), Ireneus (I, 
xxv, 3), and Eusebius (H. E., IV, vii) make it clear 
that “the reputation of these men brought infamy 
upon the whole race of Christians”. 

LiTERATURE.—The Gnostics developed an astound- 
ing literary activity, which produced a quantity of 
writings far surpassing the contemporary output of 
Catholic literature. They were most prolific in the 
sphere of fiction, as it is safe to say that three-fourths 
of the early Christian romances about Christ and His 
disciples emanated from Gnostic circles. Besides 
these—often crude and clumsy—romances they pos- 
sessed what may be called “theosophic” treatises and 
revelations of a highly mystical character. These are 
best described as a stupefying roar of bombast occa- 
sionally interrupted by a few words of real sublimity. 
Taine remarks with justice: “ Anyone who reads the 
teachings of the Gnostics breathes in an atmosphere of 
fever and fancies himself in a hospital, amongst deliri- 
ous patients, who are lost in gazing at their own teem- 
ing thought and who fix their lustrous eyes on empty 
space” (Hssais de crit. et d’histoire, Paris, 1904). 
Gnostic literature, therefore, possesses little or no in- 
trinsic value, however great its value for history and 
psychology. It is of unparalleled importance in the 
study of the surroundings in which Christianity first 
arose. The bulk of it is unfortunately no longer ex- 
tant. With the exception of some Coptic translations 
and some Separated or Catholicized Syriac versions, 
we possess only a number of fragments of what once 
must have formed a large library. Most of this litera- 
ture will be found catalogued under the names of 
Gnostic authors in the articles Basttipes; BarprE- 
SANES; CeRINTHUS; Marcron; Simon Magus; Prot- 
EMyY; VALENTINUS. We shall enumerate in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs only anonymous Gnostic works 
and such writings as are not attributed to any of 
the above authors. 

The Nicolaites possessed “some books under the 
name of Jaldabaoth”, a book called “Néria” (the 
mythical wife of Noe), a prophecy of Barcabbas, who 
was a soothsayer among the Basilidians, a “‘ Gospel of 
the Consummation”, and a kind of apocalypse called 
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“the Gospel of Eva” (Epiph., Adv. Her., xxv, xxvi; 
Philastr., 33). The Ophites possessed “thousands” 
of apocrypha, as Epiphanius tells us; among these he 
specially mentions: ‘‘Questions of Mary, great and 
small” (some of these questions are perhaps extant in 
the Pistis Sophia) ; also many books under the name of 
“Seth”, “ Revelations of Adam”, Apocryphal Gospels 
attributed to Apostles; an Apocalypse of Elias, and a 
book called “ Genna Marias”. Of these writings some 
revelations of Adam and Seth, eight in number, are 
probably extant in an Armenian translation, pub- 
lished in the Mechitarist collection of Old-Testament 
apocrypha (Venice, 1896). See Preuschen, “ Die apo- 
cryph. Gnost. Adamschr.” (Giessen, 1900). The 
Cainites possessed a “ Gospel of Judas”, an “ Ascension 
of Paul” (dvaBarcxdy Iavdov), and some other book, of 
which we do not know the title, but which, according 
to Epiphanius, was full of wickedness. The Prodi- 
cians, according to Clem. Alex., possessed apocrypha 
under the name of Zoroaster (Strom., I, xv, 69). The 
Antinomians had an apocryphon “ full of audacity and 
wickedness” (Strom., III, iv, 29; Origen, “In Matth.’’, 
xxviii). The Naassenes had a book out of which Hip- 
polytus largely quotes, but of which we do not know 
the title. It contained a commentary on Bible texts, 
hymns, and psalms. The Peratz possessed a similar 
book. The Sethians possessed a “ Paraphrasis Seth”’, 
consisting of seven books, explanatory of their sys- 
tem, a book called ’A\doyeveis, or “Foreigners”, an 
“ Apocalypse of Adam”’, a book attributed to Moses, 
and others. The Archontians possessed a large and 
small book entitled “Symphonia’’; this is possibly 
extant in Pitra’s “ Analecta Sacra” (Paris, 1888). The 
Gnosties attacked by Plotinus possessed apocrypha 
attributed to Zoroaster, Zostrian, Nicotheus, Allo- 
genes (the Sethian Book “ Allogeneis’”’?), and others. 

In addition to these writings the following apocry- 
pha are evidently of Gnostic authorship: (1) “The 
Gospel of the Twelve”.—This is first referred to by 
Origen (Hom. i, in Luc.), is identical with the Gospel of 
the Ebionites, and is also called the “ Gospel according 
to Matthew ”’, because in it Christ refers to St. Matthew 
in the second person, and the author speaks of the 
other Apostles and himself as “we”. This Gospel 
was written before A. D. 200, and has no connexion with 
the so-called Hebrew St. Matthew or the Gospel ac- 
cording to the Hebrews. (2) “The Gospel according 
to the Egyptians”, i. e. Christian countryfolk of 
Egypt, not Alexandrians. It was written about a. p. 
150 and referred to by Clem. Alex. (Strom., ITI, ix, 63; 
xiii, 93) and Origen (Hom. i, in Luc), and was largely 
used in non-Catholic circles. Only small fragments 
are extant in Clem. Alex. (Strom. and Excerp. ex 
Theod.). Some people have referred the Oxyrhynchus 
“Logia” and the Strasburg Coptic papyrito this Gospel, 
but this is a mere guess. (3) “The Gospel of Peter”, 
written about a. p. 140 in Antioch (see DocrTs#). 
About another Petrine Gospel, see description of 
the Ahmin Codex. (4) A “Gospel of Matthias” writ- 
ten about A. p. 125, used in Basilidian circles (see Ba- 
siuipEs). (5) A “Gospel of Philip” and a “ Gospel 
of Thomas”. According to the Pistis Sophia, the 
three Apostles Matthew [read Matthias], Thomas, and 
Philip received a Divine commission to report all 
Christ’s revelations after His Resurrection. The 
Gospel of Thomas must have been of considerable 
length (1300 lines); part of it, in an expurgated recen- 
sion, is possibly extant in the once popular, but vulgar 
and foolish, “Stories of the Infaney of Our Lord by 
Thomas, an Israelite philosopher”, of which two 
Greek, a Latin, a Syriac, and a Slavonic version exist. 
(6) “Acts of Peter” (IIpaiis Iérpov), written about 
A. D. 165. Large fragments of this Gnostic produc- 
tion have been preserved to us in the original Greek 
and also in a Latin translation under the title of “ Mar- 
tyrdom of the Holy Apostle Peter”, to which the 
Latin adds, “a Lino episcopo conscriptum”. Greater 
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portions of this apocryphon are translated in the so- 
called “Actus Petri cum Simone’’, and likewise in 
Sahidic and Slavonic, Arabic, and Ethiopie versions. 
These fragments have been gathered by Lipsius and 
Bonnet in “ Acta apostolorum apocr.” (Leipzig, 1891), 
I. Though these recensions of the “Acts of Peter” 
have been somewhat Catholicized, their Gnostic 
character is unmistakable, and they are of value for 
Gnostic symbolism. (7) Closely connected with the 
“ Acts of Peter” are the “ Acts of Andrew” and the 
“Acts of John”, which three have perhaps one and 
the same author, a certain Leucius Charinus, and were 
written before a. p. 200. They have come down to us 
in a number of Catholic recensions and in different 
versions. For the Acts of Andrew see Bonnet, 
“ Acta’”’, as above (1898), II, 1, pp. 1-127; for “Acts 
of John”, ibid., pp. 151-216. To find the primitive 
Gnostic form in the bewildering variety and multiplic- 
ity of fragments and modifications is still a task for 
scholars. (8) Of paramount importance for the un- 
derstanding of Gnosticism are the “ Acts of Thomas”, 
as they have been preserved in their entirety and con- 
tain the earliest Gnostic ritual, poetry, and specula- 
tion. They exist in two recensions, the Greek and the 
Syriac. It seems most likely, though not certain, 
that the original was Syriac; it is suggested that they 
were written about a. D. 232, when the relics of St. 
Thomas were translated to Edessa. Of the greatest 
value are the two prayers of Consecration, the 
“Ode to Wisdom” and the “Hymn of the Soul”, 
which are inserted in the Syriac narrative, and which 
are wanting in the Greek Acts, though independent 
Greek texts of these passages are extant (Syriac with 
English translation by W. Wright, “ Apocr. Acts of the 
Apost.”, London, 1871). The “Hymn to the Soul” 
has been translated many timesinto English, especially, 
by A. Bevan, “Texts and Studies”, Cambridge, 1897; 
ef. F. Burkitt in “Journal of Theological Studies” 
(Oxford, 1900). The most complete edition of the 
Greek Acts is by M. Bonnet in “ Acta’’, as above, II, 2 
(Leipzig, 1903; see BARDESANES). The Acts, though 
written in the service of Gnosticism, and full of the 
weirdest adventures, are not entirely without an his- 
torical background. 

There are a number of other apocrypha in which 
scholars have claimed to find traces of Gnostic author- 
ship, but these traces are mostly vague and unsatis- 
factory. Inconnexion with these undoubtedly Gnostic 
apocrypha mention must be made of the Pseudo- 
Clementine Homilies. It is true that these are more 
often classed under Judaistic than under strictly Gnos- 
tic literature, but their affinity to Gnostic speculations 
is at least at first sight so close and their connexion 
with the Book of Elxai (ef. Excmsarrss) so generally 
recognized that they cannot be omitted in a list of 
Gnostic writings. If the theory maintained by Dom 
Chapman in “The Date of the Clementines” (Zeit- 
schrift f. N. Test. Wiss., 1908) and in the article CLem- 
ENTINES in THE CatHotic ENcycuopeptia be correct, 
and consequently Pseudo-Clemens be a erypto-Arian 
who wrote A. D. 330, the “Homilies” might still have 
at least some value in the study of Gnosticism. But 
Dom Chapman’s theory, though ingenious, is too dar- 
ing and as yet too unsupported, to justify the omis- 
sion of the “ Homilies” in this place. 

A great, if not the greatest, part of Gnostic litera- 
ture, which has been saved from the general wreck of 
Gnostic writings, is preserved to us in three Coptic 
codices, commonly called the Askew, the Bruce, and 
the Akhmim Codex. The Askew Codex, of the fifth 
or sixth century, contains the lengthy treatise “ Pistis 
Sophia”’, i. e. Faith-Wisdom. This is a work in four 
books, written between a. p. 250 and 300; the fourth 
book, however, is an adaptation of an earlier work. 
The first two books describe the fall of the Hon 
Sophia and her salvation by the Aton Soter; the last 
two books describe the origin of sin and evil and the 
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need of Gnostic repentance. In fact the whole is a 
treatise on repentance, as the last two books only 
apply in practice the example of penance set by 
Sophia. The work consists of a number of questions 
and answers between Christ and His male and female 
disciples in which five “Odes of Solomon”’, followed 
by mystical adaptations of the same, are inserted. As 
the questioning is mostly done by Mary, the Pistis 
Sophia is probably identical with the “Questions of 
Mary” mentioned above. The codex also contains 
extracts from the “Book of the Saviour’. The 
dreary monotony of these writings can only be realized 
by those who have read them. An English transla- 
tion of the Latin translation of the Coptic, which itself 
is a translation of the Greek, was made by G. R. 8. 
Mead (London, 1896). The Bruce papyrus is of about 
the same date as the Askew vellum codex and contains 
two treatises: (a) the two books of Jet, the first specu- 
lative and cosmogonic, the second practical, viz., the 
overcoming of the hostile world powers and the secur- 
ing of salvation by the practice of certain rites; this 
latter book is styled “Of the Great Logos according to 
the mystery”. (b) A treatise with unknown title, as 
the first and the last pages are lost. This work is of a 
purely speculative character and of great antiquity, 
written between a. p. 150 and 200 in Sethian or 
Archontian circles, and containing a reference to the 
prophets Marsanes, Nikotheus, and Phosilampes. No 
complete English translations of these treatises exist; 
some passages, however, are translated in the afore- 
said G. R. 8. Mead’s “Fragments of a Faith Forgot- 
ten”. Both the Bruce and Askew Codices have been 
translated into German by C. Schmidt (1892) in “Texte 
u. Unters.” and (1901) in the Berlin “Greek Fathers”. 
A Latin translation exists of the “Pistis Sophia” b 
Schwartze and Petermann (Berlin, 1851) and a Frene 
one of the Bruce Codex by Amélineau (Paris, 1890). 
The Akhmim Codex of the fifth century, found in 1896, 
and now in the Egyptian Museum at Berlin, contains 
(a) a “Gospel of Mary”’, called in the subscriptions 
“ An Apocryphon of John”’; this Gospel must be of the 
highest antiquity, as St. Ireneus, about a. p. 170, 
made use of it in his description of the Barbelo-Gnos- 
tics; (b) a “Sophia Jesu Christi”, containing revela- 
tions of Christ after His Resurrection; (c) a “ Praxis 
Petri’, containing a fantastic relation of the miracle 
worked on Peter’s daughter. Thestudy of Gnosticism 
is seriously retarded by the entirely unaccountable de- 
lay in the publication of these treatises ; for these thir- 
teen years past we possess only the brief account of 
this codex Published in the “Sitzungsber. d. k. preus. 
Acad.” (Berlin, 1896), pp. 839-847. 
This account of Gnostic literature would be incom- 

lete without reference to a treatise commonly pub- 
Fished amongst the works of Clement of Alexandria 
and called “ Excerpta ex Theodoto”. It consists of a 
number of Gnostic extracts made by Clement for his 
own use with the idea of future refutation; and, with 
Clement’s notes and remarks on the same, form a very 
confusing anthology. See O. Bibelius, “Studien zur 
Gesch. der Valent.” in “Zeitschr. f. N. Test. Wiss.” 
(Giessen, 1908). 

Oriental non-Christian Gnosticism has left us the 
sacred books of the Mandeans, viz., (a) the “Genz& 
raba” or “Great Treasure’’, a large collection of mis- 
cellaneous treatises of different date, some as late, 
probably, as the ninth, some as early, perhaps, as the 
third century. The Genzé was translated into Latin, 
by Norberg (Copenhagen, 1817), and the most impor- 
tant treatises into German, by W. Brandt (Leipzig, 
1892). (b) Kolasta, Hymns and Instructions on bap- 
tism and the journey of the soul, published in Mandz- 
an by J. Euting (Stuttgart, 1867). (c) Draéshéd ’Jahya, 
a biography of John the’ Baptist “ab utero usque ad 
tumulum”—as Abrahant Echellensis puts it—not pub- 
lished. Alexandrian non-Christian Gnosticism is per- 
ceptible in Trismegistic literature, published in Eng- 
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lish translation by G. R.S. Mead (London and Benares, 
1902, three volumes). Specifically Jewish Gnosticism 
left no literature, but Gnostic speculations have an 
echo in several Jewish works, such as the Book of 
Enoch, the Zohar, the Talmudic treatise Chagiga XV. 
See Gfrérer, “Philo”, Vol. I, and Karppe, “Etudes 
sur. or e. nat. d. Zohar’ (Paris, 1901). 

REFUTATION OF GNosTICIsM.—F rom the first Gnos- 
ticism met with the most determined opposition from 
the Catholic Church. The last words of the aged St. 
Paul in his First Epistle to Timothy are usually taken 
as referring to Gnosticism, which is described as “ pro- 
fane novelties of words and oppositions of knowledge 
falsely so called [dvridéces THs Yevdwripov yrdoews— 
the antitheses of so-called Gnosis] which some profess- 
ing have erred concerning the faith”. Most probably 
St. Paul’s use of the terms pleroma, the eon of this 
world, the archon of the power of the air, in Ephesians 
and Colossians, was suggested by the abuse of these 
terms by the Gnostics. Other allusions to Gnosti- 
cism in the New Testament are possible, but cannot be 
proven, such as Tit., iii, 9; I Tim., iv, 3; I John, iv, 
1-3. The first anti-Gnostic writer was St. Justin 
Martyr (d.c. 165). His “Syntagma” (2vvraypua card 
Tacav Tay yeyernuévwy aipécewv), long thought lost, is 
substantially contained in the “Libellus adv. omn. 
heeres”’, usually attached to Tertullian’s “De Preescrip- 
tione’’; such at least is the thesis of J. Kunze (1894) 
which is largely accepted. Of St. Justin’s anti-Gnos- 
tic treatise on the Resurrection (Ilept avagrdcews) con- 
siderable fragments areextant in Methodius’ “Dialogue 
on the Resurrection” and in St. John Damascene’s 
“Sacra Parallela”. St. Justin’s “Compendium against 
Marcion”’, quoted by St. Irenzus (IV, vi, 2; V, xxvi, 2), 
is possibly identical with his ‘“Syntagma”. Immedi- 
ately after St. Justin, Miltiades, a Christian philoso- 

her of Asia Minor, is mentioned by Tertullian and 

ippolytus (Adv. Valent., v, and Eus., H. E., V., 
XXviii, 4) as having combated the Gnostics and espe- 
cially the Valentinians. His writings are lost. The- 
ophilus of Antioch (d. c. 185) wrote against the heresy 
of Hermogenes, and also an excellent treatise against 
Marcion (kara Mapxlwvos Aéyos. Eus., H. E., IV, xxiv). 
The book against Marcion is probably extant in the 
“Dialogus de recta in Deum fide” of Pseudo-Origen. 
For Agrippa Castor see Basitipns. Hegesippus, a 
Palestinian, travelled by way of Corinth to Rome, 
where he arrived under Anicetus (155-166), to ascer- 
tain the sound and orthodox faith from Apostolic tradi- 
tion. Hemet many bishops on his way, who all taught 
the same faith and in Rome he made a list of the popes 
from Peter to Anicetus. In consequence he wrote five 
books of Memoirs (‘Tropr}uara) “ina most simplestyle, 
giving the true tradition of Apostolic doctrine’’, becom- 
ing “a champion of the truth against the godless here- 
sies’” (Eus., H. E., IV, vii sqq., xxi sqq.). Of this 
work only a few fragments remain, and these are his- 
torical rather than theological. Rhodon, a disciple of 
Tatian, Philip, Bishop of Gortyna in Crete, and a 
certain Modestus wrote against Marcion, but their 
writings are lost. Irenzeus (Adv. Her., I, xv, 6) and 
Epiphanius (xxxiv, 11) quote a short poem against 
the Oriental Valentinians and the conjuror Marcus 
by “an aged” but unknown author; and Zacheus, 
Bishop of Cesarea, is said to have written against the 
Valentinians and especially Ptolemy. 

Beyond all comparison most important is the great 
anti-Gnostic work of St. Irenzeus, “EXeyxos kal dvarporh 
THs Wevdwriuou yvweoews, usually called “Adversus 
Hereses”. It consists of five books, evidently not 
written at one time; the first three books about a. p. 
180, the last two about adozen years later. The greater 

_ part of the first book has come down to us in the origi- 
nal Greek, the rest in a very ancient and anxiously 
close Latin translation, and some fragments in Syriac. 
St. Irenzus knew the Gnostics from personal inter- 
course and from their own writings and.gives minute 
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descriptions of their systems, especially of the Valen- 
tinians and Barbelo-Gnostics. A good test of how St. 
Irenzeus employed his Gnostic sources can be made 
by comparing the newly found “Evangelium Marie” 
with Adv. Her., I, xxix. Numerous attempts to dis- 
credit Irenzeus as a witness have proved failures (see 
Irenaus, Saint). Besides his great work, Irenzeus 
wrote an open letter to the Roman priest Florinus, 
who thought of joining the Valentinians; and when 
the unfortunate priest had apostatized, and had become 
a Gnostic, Irenzeus wrote on his account a treatise 
“On the Ogdoad’’, and also a letter to Pope Victor, 
begging him to use his authority against him. Only a 
few passages of these writings are extant. Eusebius 
(H. E., IV, xxiii, 4) mentions a letter of Dionysius of 
Corinth (ce. 170) to the Nicomedians, in which he 
attacks the heresy of Marcion. The letter is not extant. 
Clement of Alexandria (d. c. 215) only indirectly com- 
bated Gnosticism by defending the true Christian 
Gnosis, especially in “ Padagogos”, Bk. I, “Stroma- 
teis”, Bk. II, III, V, and in the so-called eighth book 
or “Excerpta ex Theodoto”. Origen devoted no work 
exculsively to the refutation of Gnosticism but his 
four books “On First Principles” (Ilept épx6v), written 
about the year 230, and preserved to us only in some 
Greek fragments and a free Latin translation by Ru- 
finus, is practically a refutation of Gnostic dualism, 
Docetism, and Emanationism. About the year 300 
an unknown Syrian author, sometimes erroneously 
identified with Origen, and often called by the literary 
pseudonym Adamantius, or “The Man of Steel’’, wrote 
a long dialogue of which the title is lost, but which is 
usually designated by the words, “De recté in Deum 
fide”. This dialogue, usually divided into five books, 
contains discussions with representatives of two sects 
of Marcionism, of Valentinianism, and of Bardesanism. 
The writer plagiarizes extensively from Theophilus of 
Antioch and Methodius of Olympus, especially the 
latter’s anti-Gnostic dialogue “On Free Will” (Iept 
Tod avretouclov). 

The greatest anti-Gnostic controversialist of the 
early Christian Church is Tertullian (b. 160), who 
practically devoted his life to combating this dreadful 
sum of all heresies. We need but mention the titles of 
his anti-Gnostic works: “De Prescriptione hereti- 
corum’”’; “Adversus Marcionem’’; a book “ Adversus 
Valentinianos’’; “Scorpiace’’; “De Carne Christi’’; 
“De Resurrectione Carnis’’; and finally “Adversus 
Praxeam’’. A storehouse of information rather than 
a refutation is the great work of Hippolytus, written 
some time after a. D. 234, once called “ Philosophou- 
mena’’ and ascribed to Origen, but since the discovery 
of Books IV—X, in 1842, known by the name of its 
true author and its true title, “Refutation of All 
Heresies”’ (kara racGyv alpécewy €deyxos). The publica- 
tion of the Athos Codex by E. Miller (Oxford, 1851) 
revolutionized the study of Gnosticism and rendered 
works published previous to that date antiquated and 
almost worthless. To students of Gnosticism this 
work is as indispensable as that of St. Ireneeus. There 
is an English translation by J. Macmahon in “The 
Ante-Nicene Library’’ (Edinburgh, 1868). Hippol- 
ytus tried to prove that all Gnosticism was derived 
from heathen philosophy; his speculations may be 
disregarded, but, as he was in possession of a great 
number of Gnostic writings from which he quotes, his 
information is priceless. As he wrote nearly fifty 
years after St. Irenzus, whose disciple he had been, 
he describes a later development of Gnosis than the 
Bishop of Lyons. Besides his greater work, Hippoly- 
tus wrote, many years previously (before 217), a small 
compendium against all heresies, giving a list of the 
same, thirty-two in number, from Dositheus to Noe- 
tus; also a treatise against Marcion. 

As, from the beginning of the fourth century, Gnos- 
ticism was in rapid decline, there was less need of 
champions of orthodoxy, hence there is a long interval 
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between Adamantius’s dialogue and St. Epiphanius’s 
“Panarion’’, begun in the year 374. St. Epiphanius, 
who in his youth was brought into closest contact with 
Gnostic sects in Egypt, and especially the Phibionists, 
and perhaps even, as some hold, belonged to this sect 
himself, is still a first-class authority. With marvel- 
lous industry he gathered information on all sides, but 
his injudicious and too credulous acceptance of many 
details can hardly be excused. Philastrius of Brescia, 


a few years later (383), gave to the Latin Church what, 


St. Epiphanius had given to the Greek. He counted 
and described no fewer than one hundred and twenty- 
eight heresies, but took the word in a somewhat wide 
and vague sense. Though dependent on the “Syn- 
tagma”’ of Hippolytus, his account is entirely in- 
dependent of that of Epiphanius. Another Latin 
writer, who probably lived in the middle of the fifth 
century in Southern Gaul, and who is probably identi- 
cal with Arnobius the Younger, left a work, commonly 
called “ Praedestinatus”’, consisting of three books, in 
the first of which he describes ninety heresies from 
Simon Magus to the Predestinationists. This work 
unfortunately contains many doubtful and fabulous 
statements. Some time after the Council of Chalcedon 
(451) Theodoret wrote a “Compendium of Heretical 
Fables’’ which is of considerable value for the history 
of Gnosticism, because it gives in a very concise and 
objective way the history of the heresies since the time 
of Simon Magus. St. Augustine’s book “De Heeresi- 
bus’’ (written about 428) is too dependent on Philas- 
trius and Epiphanius to be of much value. Amongst 
anti-Gnostic writers we must finally mention the neo- 
Platonist Plotinus (d. a. p. 270), who wrote a treatise 
“ Against the Gnostics’’. These were evidently schol- 
ars who frequented his collegia, but whose Oriental and 
fantastic pessimism was irreconcilable with Plotinus’s 
views. 

ConcLusion.—The attempt to picture Gnosticism 
as a mighty movement of the human mind towards the 
noblest and highest truth, a movement in some wa: 
parallel to that of Christianity, has completely failed. 
It has been abandoned by recent unprejudiced schol- 
ars such as W. Bousset and O. Gruppe, and it is to be 
regretted that it should have been renewed by an Eng- 
lish writer, G. R. S. Mead, in “Fragments of a Fait 
Forgotten’”’, an unscholarly and misleading work, 
which in English-speaking countries may retard the 
sober and true appreciation of Gnosticism as it was in 
historical fact. Gnosticism was not an advance, it was 
aretrogression. It was born amidst the last throes 
of expiring cults and civilizations in Western Asia and 
Egypt. Though hellenized, these countries remained 
Oriental and Semitic to the core. This Oriental spirit 
—Attis of Asia Minor, Istar of Babylonia, Isis of 
Egypt, with the astrological and cosmogonic lore of 
the Asiatic world—first sore beset by Ahuramazda in 
the East, and then overwhelmed by the Divine great- 
ness of Jesus Christ in the West, called a truce by the 
fusion of both Parseeism and Christianity with itself. 
It tried to do for the East what Neo-Platonism tried 
to do for the West. During at least two centuries it 
was a real danger to Christianity, though not so great 
as some modern writers would make us believe, as if 
the merest breath might have changed the fortunes of 
Gnostic, as against orthodox, Christianity. Similar 
things are said of Mithraism and neo-Platonism as 
against the religion of Jesus Christ. But these say- 
ings have more piquancy than objective truth. Chris- 
tianity survived, and not Gnosticism, because the 
former was the fittest—immeasurably, nay infinitely, 
so. Gnosticism died not by chance, but because it 
lacked vital power within itself; and no amount of 
theosophistic literature, flooding English and German 
markets, can give life to that which perished from 
intrinsic and essential defects. It is striking that the 
two earliest champions of Christianity against Gnos- 
ticism—Hegesippus and Irenzus—brought out so 
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clearly the method of warfare which alone was possi- 
ble, but which also alone sufficed to secure the victory 
in the conflict, a method which Tertullian some years 
later scientifically explained in his “De Prescrip- 
tione’”’. Both Hegesippus and Irenzus proved that 
Gnostic doctrines did not belong to that deposit of 
faith which was taught by the true succession of bish- 
ops in the primary sees of Christendom; both in tri- 
umphant conclusion drew up a list of the Bishops of 
Rome, from Peter to the Roman bishop of their day; 
as Gnosticism was not taught by that Church with 
which the Christians everywhere must agree, it stood 
self-condemned. A just verdict on the Gnostics is 
that of O. Gruppe (Ausfiihrungen, p. 162): the cir- 
cumstances of the period gave them a certain impor- 
tance. Buta living force they never were, either in 
general history or in the history of Christendom. 
Gnosticism deserves attention as showing what 
mental dispositions Christianity found in existence, 
what obstacles it had to overcome to maintain its own 
life; but “means of mental progress it never was.” 
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Goa, ARCHDIOCESE OF (GOANENSIS), PATRIARCHATE 
or THE East INprss, the chief see of the Portuguese 
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dominions in the East; metropolitan to the present 
province of Goa, which comprises as suffragans the 
Sees of Cochin, Mylapore, and Damiéo (or Damaun) 
in India, Macao in China, and Mozambique in East 
Africa. The archbishop, who resides at Panjim, or 
New Goa, has the honorary titles of Primate of the 
East and (from 1886) Patriarch of the East Indies. 
He enjoys the privilege of presiding over all national 
councils of the East Indies, which must ordinarily be 
held at Goa (Concordat of 1886 between the Holy See 
and Portugal, art. 2). The patronage of the see and 
of its suffragans belongs to the Crown of Portugal. 

Founpation AND History.—The history of the 
Portuguese conquests in India dates from the arrival 
of Vasco da Gama in 1498, followed by the acquisition 
of Cranganore in 1500, Cochin in 1506, Goa in 1510, 
Chaul in 1512, Calicut in 1513, Dam4o in 1531, Bom- 
bay, Salsette, and Bassein in 1534, Diu in 1535, etc. 
From the year 1500, missionaries of the different 
orders (Franciscans, Dominicans, Jesuits, Augustin- 
jians, ete.) flocked out with the conquerors, and began 
at once to build churches along the coast districts 
wherever the Portuguese power made itself felt. In 
1534 Goa was created an episcopal see suffragan to 
Funchal in the Madeiras, with a jurisdiction extending 
potentially over all past and future conquests from 
the Cape of Good Hope to China; in 1557 it was made 
an independent archbishopric, and its first suffragan 
sees were erected at Cochin and Malacca. In 1576 the 
suffragan See of Macao (China) was added; and in 
1588, that of Funaiin Japan. In 1600 another suffra- 
gan see was erected at Angamale (transferred to Cran- 
ganore in 1605) for the sake of the newly-united 
Thomas Christians (see, under EASTERN CHURCHES, 
Malabar Christians, V, 234, and Uniat Church of Mala- 
bar, V, 236); while in 1606 a sixth suffragan see was 
established at San Thomé, Mylapore, near the modern 
Madras. In 1612 the prelacy of Mozambique was 
added, and in 1690 two other sees at Peking and 
Nanking in China. By the Bulls establishing these 
sees the right of nomination was conferred in perpetu- 
ity on the King of Portugal, under the titles of founda- 
tion and endowment. 

The limits between the various sees of India were 
defined by a papal Bull in 1616. The suffragan sees 
comprised roughly the south of the peninsula and the 
east coast, as far as Burma inclusive, the rest of India 
remaining potentially under the jurisdiction of the 
archdiocese; and this potential jurisdiction was ac- 
tually exercised even outside Portuguese dominions 
wherever the Faith was extended by Portuguese mis- 
sionaries. Missionary work progressed on a large 
scale and with great success along the western coasts, 
chiefly at Chaul, Bombay, Salsette, Bassein, Damio, 
and Diu; and on the eastern coasts at San Thomé of 
Mylapore, and as far as Bengal etc. In the southern 
districts the Jesuit mission in Madura was the most 
famous. It extended to the Kistna river, with a num- 
ber of outlying stations beyond it. The mission of 
Cochin, on the Malabar Coast, was also one of the most 
fruitful. Several missions were also established in the 
interior northwards, e. g., that of Agra and Lahore in 
1570 and that of Tibet in 1624. Still, even with these 
efforts, the greater part even of the coast line was by 
no means fully worked, and many vast tracts of the 
interior northwards were practically untouched. 

The decline of Portuguese power in the seventeenth 
century, followed as it was by a decline in the supply 
of missionaries, etc., soon put limits to the extension 
of missionary work; and it was sometimes with diffi- 
culty that the results actually achieved could be kept 
up. Consequently, about this time the Holy See be- 
gan, through the Congregation of Propaganda, to send 
out missionaries independently of Portugal—appoint- 
ing vicars Apostolic over several districts (The Great 
Mogul, 1637; Verapoly, 1657; Burma, 1722; Karnatic 
and Madura, after the suppression of ‘the Jesuits in 
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1773; Tibet, 1826; Bengal, Madras, and Ceylon, 1834, 
and others later). In certain places where these 
vicars Apostolic came into contact with the Portuguese 
clergy, there arose a conflict of jurisdiction. This was 
particularly the case in Bombay, which had been ceded 
to the British in 1661. Here the Portuguese clergy 
were at first allowed to remain in charge of the 
churches; but in 1720, on the ground that they caused 
disaffection among the people against the British 
power, they were expelled from the island, and the 
Vicar of the Great Mogul, with his Carmelite mission- 
aries, was invited to take their place. The Holy See, 


in authorizing this arrangement, did not deny or abro- 
gate the ordinary jurisdiction of the Archbishop of 
Goa, but merely intended to make a temporary 
provision till such time as the British Government 
(See 


should allow the Portuguese clergy to return. 
BomBay, ARcH- 
DIOCESE OF). Ef- 
forts were made 
from time to time 
on the part of the 
Goan party to re- 
cover their place, 
and this ulti- 
mately, through 
a division of the 
churches in 1794, 
gave rise to the 
existence of two 
rival jurisdictions 
in Bombay—Pa- 
droado and Propa- 
ganda. The Holy 
See had for a 
long time been dis- 
satisfied with the 
general situation, 
and especially 
with the opposi- 
tion shown to the 
vicars Apostolic 
by the Goan prel- 
ates and clergy. 
After the revolution of 1834 in Portugal, the expul- 
sion or abolition of the religious orders, and the sever- 
ing of diplomatic relations with the Vatican came the 
famous Brief “Multa preclare’’, on 24 April, 1838, 
provisionally withdrawing jurisdiction from the three 
suffragan sees of Cochin, Cranganore, and Mylapore, 
and assigning their territories to the nearest vicars 
Apostolic—at the same time implicitly, or at least by - 
subsequent interpretation and enactments, restrict- 
ing the jurisdiction of the Archdiocese of Goa to 
actual Portuguese territory. This Brief was, however, 
rejected by the Goan party as spurious or at least 
surreptitious, since they contended that even the 
Holy See could not rightly legislate in this manner 
without the consent of the King of Portugal, as was 
declared in the original Bulls of foundation, ete. The 
principles underlying this dispute fall outside the 
scope of the present article, which is concerned solely 
with the main historical facts. The resistance which 
followed, both in Bombay and in other parts of India, 
has uniformly been called the “Goan or Indo-Portu- 
guese Schism’’ by writers outside the Padroado party; 
and the term schism occurs frequently in the pro- 
nouncements of the Holy See; but the Padroadists 
themselves have always resented this title, on the 
ground that the fault lay with the Holy See mis- 
informed by the vicars Apostolic, and that they 
were only contending for their canonical and natural 
rights, ete. In 1857 a concordat was entered into 
which gave peace for a time; but a final settlement 
was not arrived at till 1886, when a further con- 
cordat was drawn up, and a Bull (“Humane Salutis 
Auctor”’, 1 Sept., 1886) issued, by which the suspended 
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jurisdiction of Cochin and Mylapore was restored, and 
a third suffragan diocese (that of Damio) added—all 
in British territory; and after subsequent adjustments 
the present delimitations were agreed to. At the 
same time the Indian hierarchy was established, and 
the whole of the country divided into provinces, dio- 
ceses, and prefectures Apostolic. 

In the following List of Prelates of the See of Goa, 
dates still under dispute are given in parentheses: 


CATHEDRAL OF St. CATHERINE, GOA 


Joao Affonso d’Albuquerque, 1538-1553; Gaspar de 
Ledo Pereira, 1560-1567, and again 1574-1576; Hen- 
rique de Tavora, transferred from Cochin, 1578-1581; 
Joao Vicente da Fonseca, 1580-1586 (1581-1587); 
Matheus de Medina, transferred from Cochin, 1588— 
1592; Aleixo de Menezes, 1595-1610 (1612); Christo- 
vam de Sd e Lisboa, from the Bishopric of Malacca 
(1610) 1616-1622; Sebastifo.de S. Pedro, from the 
Bishopric of Mylapore (1623). 1625-1629; Manoel 
Telles de Brito, 1631 (died ‘oh voyage); Francisco dos 
Martyres, 1636-1652; Christovao da Silveira, 1671 or 
1672 (died on voyage); Antonio de Brand&o, 1675- 
1678; Manoel de Souza e Menezes, 1681-1684; Alberto 
de Silva, 1687-1688; Pedro de Silva, from the Bishop- 
ric of Cochin, 1689-1691; Agostino da Annunciacio, 
1691-1713; Sebastiao d’Andrado Pessanha, 1716— 
1721; Ignacio de Santa Thereza, 1721-1739; Eugenio 
Triguieros, 1741, from the Bishopric of Macao (died 
on voyage); Lourenco de Santa Maria e Mello, 1744— 
1750; Antonio Taveira de Neiva Brum e Silveira, 
1750-1775; Francisco de Assumpcao e Brito, 1775- 
1780; Manoel de Santa Catharina, transferred from 
Cochin (1780) 1784-1812; Manoel de Sao Gualdino, 
1812-1831; José Maria de Silva Torres, 1844-1849; 
Joao Chrysostome d’Amorim e Pessoa, 1863-1869 
(1874); Ayres de Ornellas Vasconsellos, 1875-1880; 
Antonio Sebastiio Valente (first patriarch) 1882- 
1908. The present prelate, Matheus d’Oliveira 
Xavier, transferred from Cochin, took possession of 
his see 1 July, 1909. 

During the vacancies (some of which extended to 6, 
7, 13, and one even to 23 years) the see was, according 
to the rules laid down by Gregory XIII in 1562 and 
Leo XII in 1826, administered by the Bishop of 
Cochin, or, failing him, by the Bishop of Mylapore; 
and failing both, sometimes by some prelate from else- 
where, sometimes by a coadjutor or vicar capitular, as 
circumstances allowed. 

Synods.—The first and second provincial synods 
were presided over by Dom Gaspar de Lefio Pereira in 
1567 and 1575 respectively; the third, in 1585, by 
Dom Vicente da Fonseca; the fourth, in 1592, by Dom 
Matheus de Medina; the fifth, in 1606, by Dom Aleixo 
de Menezes. In these five councils 316 decrees were 
framed relating to ecclesiastical discipline (Fonseca, 
p- 67). In recent times one provincial council was 
held (1894) by Dom Antonio §. Valente, in which 
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seventy-nine decrees were framed. The special Synod 
of Diamper, held in 1599, had for its scope the reunion 
of the Thomas Christians, for whom the See of Anga- 
male was established in the following year. 

Tue Crry or Goa.—The city of Goa, originally a 
fortress in the hands first of the Hindus and then of the 
Mohammedans, was taken by Albuquerque in 1510. As 
soon as he became master of the place he built the first 
church—that of St. Catherine, who thus became the 
patron of the new city. -This was the beginning of a 
vast series of churches, large and small, numbering 
over fifty, with convents, hospices, and other institu- 
tions attached, which made Goa one of the most inter- 
esting ecclesiastical cities in the world. The civil 
splendour was in keeping with the ecclesiastical. But 
the situation was an unfortunate one. Lying on a 
low stretch of coast-land, surrounded on two sides by 
shallow creeks and on the other two by miasmic 
marshes, the place was soon found unhealthy to such 
a degree that, after several ravages by epidemics, it 
was gradually abandoned in favour of Panjim, five 
miles nearer the sea. The transfer of the government 
in 1759 soon led to the total desertion of the old city. 
In consequence the civil buildings gradually fell into 
decay or were demolished for the sake of building 
materials, and, especially after the expulsion of the 
religious orders in 1835, many churches and monas- 
teries followed suit. In place of houses thick palm- 
groves gradually grew up, which now, with the excep- 
tion of a few open spaces, occupy the whole area. The 
original city extended almost two miles from east to 
west along the river, and comprised three low hills 
crowned with religious edifices. 

Most of the churches have disappeared, leaving 
nothing but a cross to mark their site. Others are in 
various stages of decay, while a few are kept in repair. 
The finest of those still standing are grouped about the 
great square: the cathedral (built 1571), in which 
alone the full liturgy is kept up by a body of resident 
canons, and adjoining which is an archiepiscopal 
palace; the Bom Jesus church (Jesuit, built ¢. 1586), 
containing the body of St. Francis Xavier incorrupt in 
arich shrine; St. Cajetan’s, built about 1655, belonging 
to the Theatines; the Franciscan church of St. Francis 
of Assisi, built on the site of a mosque, 1517-21; and 
finally the little chapel of St. Catherine, built in 1510. 
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Farther away, on the western hill, stand the great 
nunnery of St. Monica (1598), still in full repair, for- 
merly occupied by a large community of native nuns 
—the only female religious in Goa; the Augustinian 
church and convent Built in 1572, now in ruins; 
convent and church of St. John of God (1685), now 
poy in ruins; the Rosary church of the Dominicans, 

uilt before 1543; the viceregal chapel of St. Anthony, 
of about the same date. The last two are still in 
full repair. To the south are the ruins of the Jesuit 
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college of St. Paul, built about 1541, and the Carmelite 
church and convent, built about 1612, occupied after 
1707 by Oratorians. The chapel of St. Francis 
Xavier, the scene of the “Domine, satis est’’, built 
before 1542, is still in ee The following either 
have entirely disappeared or their sites are marked 
only by ruins: the chapel of St. Martin, built shortly 
after 1547; college and church of St. Bonaventure 
(about 1602); Nossa Senhora de Serra (1513); con- 
vent and church of St. Dominic, built about 1548, re- 
built 1550; Santa Luzia, at Daujim (about 1544);- 
church of St. Thomas, built to receive the relics of St. 
Thomas brought from Mylapore in 1560; church of St. 
Alexis, built before 1600; church of the Holy Trinity, 
built about the same time; convent and church of 
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cans, with 61 inmates; 9 of Augustinians, with 79 
inmates; 1 of Carmelites, with 28 inmates; 1 of Thea- 
tines, with 13 inmates; 4 of St. John of God, with 30 
inmates; 2 of Oratorians, with 61 inmates, and the 
convent of St. Monica, with 61 inmates; total, 38 
houses, with 486 inmates. Collectively their funds at 
this time amounted to a capital of £96,378 (about 
$481,000), with a resultant income of £5876 (about 
$29,000) per year (Fonseca, p. 69). On the expulsion 
of the religious orders in 1835, their property, with an 
aggregate value of £122,566 (about $610,000), was 
appropriated by the government, while the number of 
religious expelled was 248. Their missions were 
transferred to the secular clergy, who received some 
portion of the confiscated funds for their support. 
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Cruz dos Milagres, built after 1619; Nossa Senhora da 
Luz, built before 1543; new college and church of St. 
Paul (alias convent of St. Roch) used as a college in 
1610, church rebuilt later. From the church of Our 
Lady of the Mount, on the eastern hill, which is still 
in repair, a magnificent panorama is obtained. 

Besides these convents and churches, there were 
others attached to the Royal Hospital, the Santa Casa 
de Misericordia, the retreats of N. S. de Serra and 
Santa Maria Magdalena, the hospital of St. Lazarus, 
the hospital of All Saints, etc., to say nothing of a long 
list of BiGiches and chapels in the suburbs. 

The Inquisition, which was introduced into Goa in 
1560, possessed a majestic building in the great square 
close to the cathedral. The staff (Dominicans) con- 
sisted originally of three principal officials. In 1565 
there were five, whose joint salaries amounted only to 
about $355 per annum. In 1682 their number was 
raised to thirty-two, in 1800 it had increased to forty- 
seven. This institution, which had been once dis- 
banded in 1774 and restored again in 1779, was finally 
abolished in 1812. The decaying building was pulled 
down in 1820, and at present only the site is preserved. 

From a government list drawn up in 1804, we learn 
the number of convents and regulars existing under 
the Portuguese at that time. There were 3 convents 
of Observantine Franciscans, with 63 inmates; 7 of 
Reformed Franciscans, with 72 inmates; 10 of Domini- 
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According to the budget of 1873-74 the state contribu- 
tion to the maintenance of 110 missionaries was £2145, 
while the total ecclesiastical expenditure for the same 
year was £4955 (Fonseca, p.70). These figures include 
the suffragan dioceses. In 1908 the total govern- 
ment expenditure amounted, it is said, to over £16,000. 

PRESENT CONDITION OF THE ARCHDIOCESE.—In ac- 
cordance with the concordat of 1886 (with subsequent 
adjustments) the Archdiocese of Goa comprises the 
whole of the Portuguese territory of Goa, and in Brit- 
ish territory the three districts of North Canara, 
Savantwadi, and Belgaum, besides one exempted 
church in Poona. The Archbishop of Goa is metropol- 
itan over a province comprising the three suffragan 
Sees of Cochin, Mylapore, and Damo in India; Macao 
in China, and Mozambique in East Africa. The 
Portuguese territories consist of the Velhas Conquis- 
tas (IIhas, Bardez, Salsette) and the Novas Conquis- 
tas. North Canara is under a vicar-general, and 
Belgaum, Poona, and the native State of Savantwadi, 
etc., are under another called the Vicar-General of the 
Ghauts. The patriarchal residence is at Panjim, or 
New Goa. There is an episcopal seminary at Rachol 
containing at present about 534 students, of whom 82 
are in the course of theology. There is also a smaller 
seminary at Mapuca. The total number of priests 
belonging to the archdiocese is about 724, of whom 
four (at Belgaum) belong to the Jesuit Order, the rest 
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being secular clergy. Besides these there are 20 reli- 
gious of the Hospitallers of St. Francis, who conduct a 
college for girls and an asylum at Panjim, and 10 Sis- 
ters of Charity of Canossa, who have under them an 
asylum andorphanageat Belgaum. There are several 
schools affiliated to the seminary at Mapuca and also 
145 elementary schools. The total Catholic popula- 
tion in Portuguese territory is reckoned at 293,628 out 
of a total population of 365,291. In British territory 
the Catholic population is more scanty, numbering 
about 35,403. According to the Madras Directory for 
1908 the totals for the archdiocese are as follows: 102 
parishes and 22 missions, 129 churches and 336 chapels, 
619 priests, 312 confraternities, and 306 pious associa- 
tions; 3879 children attending schools, and a total 
Catholic population of 335,031. 

The map of Goa, representing an area of about a 
mile and a half by one mile, which accompanies this 
article is based on those of Cottineau de Kloguen 
and Fonseca, modified by personal observations 
made in 1907. It claims to be a rough sketch only. 
The crosses represent objects of which no notable 


features remain. 

Bullarium Patronatus Portugallie, Lisbon, 1868; JarRic, 
Thesaurus Rerum Indicarum (1865), I, 11; Pautinus aS. Barru- 
oLomE0, India Orientalis Christiana (Rome, 1794); pgp Souza, 
O Oriente Conquistado (Bombay, 1886); Marre, Historiarum 
Indicarum Lib, XVIII (Cologne, 1593); Nazareru, Mitras 
Lusitanas no Oriente, 2nd ed, (Lisbon, 1894); Ravin, Historia 
Ecclesie Malabarice, cum Diamperitand Synodo (Rome, 1745); 
Corrinrau DE Kuiocuen, Historical Sketch of Goa (Madras, 
1831); Fonseca, Historical and Archeological Sketch of the City 
of Goa (Bombay, 1878); pr Bussibres, Historia do Schisma 
Portuguez in India (Lisbon, 1854); MuLLBAumER, Geschichte der 
katholischen Missionen in Ostindien (Freiburg, 1852); Consti- 
tuicds do Arcebispado de Goa (Lisbon, 1810); Annuario da 
Archidiocese de Goa, 1907; Madras Catholic Directory (1908). 
For relations to Bombay, The Examiner (Bombay, 1907-— 
09), files. Ernest R. HULL. 


Goajira, Vicartate APposToLic oF.—Goajira, the 
most northern portion of South America, is a pe- 
ninsula running into the Caribbean Sea. It was the 
subject of a dispute between Venezuela and Colombia 
in 1891, and on arbitration was awarded to the latter 
and joined to the State of Magdalena. The area of 
’ the peninsula is about 5500 square miles. The scen- 

ery of Goajira is very picturesque; the temperature 
in the plains is very high, but temperate in the moun- 
tains. There is a good supply of cabinet wood in the 
country, but not much trade. The inhabitants, who 
number 80,000 (50,000 Catholics), are mostly of 
Indian or mixed race. They are tall and well-made. 
Formerly they were very intractable, but the Capu- 
chins, who are in charge of the Catholic missions, 
have had a great influence over them, and large 
numbers have beenconverted. The language spoken 
is an Indian dialect of the Arawak-Maypure group 
(see ARAWAKS). The chief towns are Paraguaipoa, 
Calabacito, Maricha, Marocaso, and Soldado. Goajira 
was erected by Pope Pius X, 17 January, 1905, into 
a vicariate Apostolic, dependent on the Congrega- 
tion of Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs. Mgr At- 
tanasio Maria Vincenzo Soler-Royo, O. F. M. Cap., 
was appointed to the vicariate, as titular Bishop of 
Citharizum, 18 April, 1907. At the present time 
there are 16 Capuchin priests, 10 lay-brothers, 7 
secular priests, 26 religious of other congregations, 5 
nuns, 9 residences, 20 churches and chapels, 7 schools 
(300 children), 1 college (50 students) in Goajira. 


Annuaire Pontifical, 1909. , 
A. A. MacEriran. 


Goar, Sarnt, an anchorite of Aquitaine; b. about 
585; d. near Oberwesel (Germany), 6 July, 649. He 
came of a distinguished family, and at an early age 
gave evidence of sound piety. Prayer was the con- 
stant occupation of his heart, and meditation on the 
truths of religion that of his mind. Having received 
Holy orders, and being thus enabled to act with more 
authority, he laboured to secure the salvation of a 
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great number of souls. But being above all solicitous 
for his own sanctification, he resolved to leave the 
world, and about 618 he took up his dwelling in a 
lonely place at the extremity of the Diocese of Trier 
and in the neighbourhood of the little town of Ober- 
wesel. It was here that, near a little chapel which he 
built, he began to lead an existence completely de- 
tached from material and perishable things. Never- 
theless it was impossible for him so to conceal himself 
that his reputation did not spread far and wide. Pil- 
grims flocked to him, thus furnishing him with occa- 
sions to exercise the duties of hospitality in their 
behalf and to give them good advice. Two of them 
denounced him to Rusticus, Bishop of Trier, as a 
hypocrite and fond of good living, and he was called 
upon by the bishop to defend himself. According to the 
legend, he did so with the help of a miracle which re- 
sulted in the bishop’s confusion and in the manifesta- 
tion of his unworthiness. King Sigebert III having 
learned of the occurrence summoned St. Goar to Metz 
and insisted that he should accept the episcopal see 
from which Rusticus had been driven. But the pious 
hermit was frightened by this offer, and asked time for 
reflection. On returning to his solitude he fell sick, 
and died before the burden of the episcopal dignity 
had been imposed upon him. A small church was 
dedicated to him, in 1768, in the little town on the 


banks of the Rhine which bears his name (St-Goar). 

_ Manitto0n, Acta SS. ord. S. Bened. (1669), II, 276-280; Hist. 
litt. dela France (1735), III, 501-502; Bartuet, Vies des saints 
(1701), III, 6 July. 
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Goar, Jacqures, Dominican and hellenist; b. at 
Paris, 1601; d. 23 September, 1653. He entered the 
convent of the Annunciation in the Rue St-Honoré, 
1619, and made his profession there 24 May, 1620. 
Although lector of philosophy and theology, he applied 
himself to the study of Greek, and was sent to the 
Orient by his superiors, that he might eventually ren- 
der service to the Roman Church, through his knowl- 
edge of the ecclesiastical documents and the positive 
theology of the Greeks. He resided at Chios as mis- 
sionary Apostolic and prior of the Convent of St. 
Sebastian (1613-39), and availed himself of his oppor- 
tunities of travel to observe the various rites, to form 
the acquaintance of Orthodox scholars, and to study 
the points at issue between the Catholics and schis- 
matics. About 1640 he returned to Rome bringing 
with him many manuscripts, some of which were 
valuable. Henceforth he was in communication with 
the most learned and celebrated Greeks, notably Leo 
Allatius, Basil Falasea, George Coresi, Pantaleon 
Ligardio, and others. In 1643 he returned to Paris 
and was made master of novices, but in November of 
that year went to Rome on business for the order. 
After his return to Paris (16 July, 1644) he devoted 
himself to putting in order the rich material he had 
brought from the East, which he had increased by 
visits to the libraries of France and Italy. Appointed 
vicar provincial in 1652, his health failed under so 
many labours, and he fell ill and died. 

The most important work of Goar is his “’Evxobyi0r 
sive Rituale Greecorum complectens ritu$ et ordines 
divine liturgie” (Paris, 1667), a classic work for the 
study of Greek Liturgy; it is important for its original 
texts and for its learned commentaries; in the second 
edition (Venice, 1730) a number of errors were cor- 
rected. He also edited “Georgii Cedreni, compen- 
dium historiarum” (Paris, 1647); “Georgius Codinus, 
curopalata, De officiis magne Kcclesie et aule Con- 
stantinopolitane” (Paris, 1648); “Georgii Monachi 
et S.P.N. Tarasii Chronographia ab Adamo usque 
ad Diocletianum”’; “ Nicephori patriarche Breviarium 
chronologicum” (Paris, 1652); “Theophanis Chrono- 
praehi et Leonis grammatici Vite” (Paris, 1655). 

is edition of Theophanes was finished by F. Combe- 
fis. Goar also left unfinished (in manuscript) a work 
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of the Greek canonist Blastares: “Collectio elemen- 
taris materiarum omnium sacris et divinis canonibus 
contentarum a Matthzo Blastare elucubrata simul 
et compacta”, and a work of Sylvester Syropulos. 
Finally we owe to Goar the “Historia universalis 
Joannis Zonare ad MSS. codices recognita” (Paris, 
1687); it was continued and completed by Du Cee 

Quérir anv Ecuarp, Script. Ord, Pred. (Paris, 1721), II, 
574-75; Touron, hommes illustres de l'ordre de Saint 
Dominique (Paris, 1746), V; THALHOFER, Handbuch der kathol. 
Liturgik (Freiburg, 1888), I, pt. I, 109 sq. 

H. Lecierca. 
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Gobat, Groren, moral theologian; b. at Char- 
moilles, in the Diocese of Basle, now inthe Department 
of the Doubs, France, 1 July, 1600; d. 23 March, 1679. 
He entered the Society of Jesus, 1 June, 1618. After 
teaching the humanities he was professor of sacred 
sciences at Pabous, Switzerland (1631-41), and of 
moral theology at Halle (1641-44), at Munich (1644- 
47), rector at Halle (1647-51), professor of moral theol- 
ogy at Ratisbon (1651-54), rector at Fribourg (1654- 
56), professor of moral theology at Constance (1656- 
60), where he was also penitentiary of the cathedral, 
which post he retained until his death. Besides his 
“Disputationes in Aristotelem” (Fribourg, 1633-34) 
and the Latin translation, “ Narratio historica eorum 
qu Societas Jesu in Nova Francia fortiter egit et 

assa est anno 1648-49”, from the French of Father 
guenau, S.J., there are mentioned smaller works on 
the Jubilee and on Indulgences and a collection of prac- 
tical cases on the sacraments entitled “ Alphabetum”’. 
Later these cases were republished under the title 
“Experientia Theologice sive experimentalis theo- 
logia’”’ (Constance, 1670). The “ Alphabetum quad- 
ruplex de voto, juramento, blasphemia, superstitione ” 
appeared at Constance in 1672. These works were 
several times republished in three volumes under the 
heading “ Opera Moralia’’, for instance at Douai, 1701, 
the last edition being published at Venice, 1749. 

Gobat follows the casuistic method, treating the 
different questions in a clear and simple style with 
solidity and erudition, applying them especially to 
existing conditions in Germany, conditions well known 
to him from the confessional and the numerous cases 
referred to him for settlement. He is, however, in- 
clined to be too lenient. Several of his doctrines were 
later condemned by the Holy See, notably by Inno- 
cent XI in 1679, the year of Gobat’s death. The 
Douai edition (1701) of the “Opera Moralia” drew 
from Mgr. Gui de Séves de Rochechouart, Bishop of 
Arras, the censure of thirty-two propositions. The 
adversaries of the Jesuits in France, Germany and 
Holland eagerly seized the occasion for an attack on 
the “Jesuit moral”, but several apologies were pub- 
lished to refute the malignant exaggerations con- 
tained in their attacks; among these defenders of P. 
Gobat were Father Daniel, S.J., who wrote “ Apoio- 
gie pour la doctrine des Jésuites” (Liége, 1703), and 
Chr. Rassler, S.J., author of “ Vindicie Gobatiane” 
(Ingolstadt, 1706). 

De Backgr AND SOMMERVOGEL, Bibl. des écrivains de la comp. 
de Jésus; D6LLINGER AND Revuscu, Gesch. der Moralstreitig- 
keiten in der rim.-kath. Kirche (Nérdlingen, 1889), I, 292 sqq.; 
Hourrer, Nomenclator, s. v.; Kirchenlexicon, s. v.; Kirchliches 
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Gobban Saer, regarded in traditional lore as the 
greatest Irish architect of the seventh century, and 

pularly canonized as St. Gobban; b. at Turvey, near 
Msiahide, Co. Dublin, about 560. He was employed 
by many Irish saints to build churches, oratories, and 
bell-towers, and he is alluded to in an eighth-century 
Trish poem, now in a monastery in Carinthia. So 
wonderful are the stories told of this great master- 
builder that many writers have gone so far as to regard 
him as a mythical personage, but he undoubted] 
_ must be classed as an historical figure. He was muc 
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in advance of his time as an architect, and received 
commissions all over Ireland. In the “Life of St. 
Abban” it is prophetically said that “the fame of 
Gobban as a builder in wood as well as stone would 
exist in Ireland to the end of time.’’ Certain it is 
that even at the present day innumerable stories in the 
Trish tongue are still current of the Gobban Saer, or 
Gobban the Builder. He lived into the first half of 
the seventh century, or even later, according to some 
writers, but he laboured as late as 645. 

Couean, Acta Sanctorum Hibernia (Louvain, 1645); O’HAn- 
ton, Lives of the Irish Saints, VI (Dublin, s. d.); Hany, Ire- 
land's Ancient Schools and Scholars (Dublin, 1902); Joycn, 
Social History of Ancient Ireland, II (London, 1903); Perrin, 
Origin of the Round Towers of Ireland, 2nd ed, (Dublin, 1845). 

W. H. Grarran-F Loop. 


Gobelinus, Person (PERSONA); b. in 1358; d. 17 
November, 1421. He was a Westphalian and was 
known as an historian and an ardent reformer of mo- 
nastic life in his native land. He received his first 
schooling at Paderborn. It may be that he came 
originally from this city; it is certain that he was from 
the neighbourhood. As a young man he went to 
Italy, where he studied theology and canon law, be- 
coming a cleric of the papal court, and later an official 
of the papal exchequer. This was in 1384, under 
Urban VI, of whom he was ever a loyal adherent. 
This position ceased to be agreeable when the Great 
Schism came to disturb the Roman court. He re- 
signed, was ordained priest at Ancona in 1386, and re- 
turned to his native land. Papal influence secured 
for him a benefice from the church of the Holy Trinity, 
and later the pastorate of St. Pancratius at Paderborn, 
He now attended the University of Erfurt, which he 
entered during the incumbency of its first rector 
(1392-1394). We glean from this that he was still 
pursuing his scientific studies. Wilhelm von Berg, 
who had been chosen Bishop of Paderborn (1400- 
1415), selected Gobelinus for his court chaplain and 
induced him to enter his service. The latter availed 
himself of his position to labour for the further uplift- 
ing of religious life and particularly for the restoration 
of discipline in the cloisters, which had drifted into an 
habitual disregard of their rules. The monastery of 
nuns at Boddeken, near Paderborn, where the abbess 
alone remained, was changed into a convent for men, 
and given over to the Augustinians. Not content 
with this, he undertook in spite of great difficulties, to 
reform the Benedictine Abbey of Abdinghof, at Pader- 
born. But the opponents of his policy resisted in 
every way the interference of the bishop, who trans- 
ferred to-Bielefeld that branch of the diocesan admin- 
istration of which Gobelinus was a part. The latter 
had already in 1405 given up his parish church at 
Paderborn, owing to certain differences with the mu- 
nicipal authorities. The bebop appointed him dean 
of the collegiate church of Bielefeld. The Archbishop 
of Cologne, Dietrich von Mors, who in 1415 received 
the See of Paderborn, gave the dean authority to re- 
form the religious life, not only in the monastery of 
Bielefeld, but also in other institutions, a mission 
which Gobelinus duly fulfilled. 

But old age and alinges undermined the strength 
of this zealous divine. He resigned in 1418 and once 
more betook himself to the monastery of Béddeken. 
He did not don the monk’s habit, but spent the re- 
maining years of his life in the quiet of monastic 
solitude. 

Gobelinus was also an historian. He wrotea histor 
of the world entitled: ‘“Cosmidromius, hoe est Chroni- 
con universale complectens res ecclesiz et reipublicse ”: 
This work he brought down to the year 1418; from the 

ear 1347 it is valuable as being an original source of 
information. The author accomplished his task with 
scrupulous care. The “Cosmidromius” was selected 
by Scheffer-Boichorst as his basis and starting-point 
when he set out to restore the “Annales Patherbrun- 
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nenses”’, lost annals of the twelfth century which had 
been looked upon as an authority in its particular 
field. Another work of Gobelinus was his ‘‘Vita Mein- 
ulphi’’, a biography of St. Meinolf,a canon of the cathe- 
dral chapter of Paderborn in the first half of the ninth 
century, and the founder of the Béddeken monastery. 
The Cosmidromius of Gobelinus was first published by 
Meibom (Frankfort, 1599) in the “Scriptores rerum 
Germanicarum”’; Max Jansen prepared a new edition 
(Minster, 1900). The ‘Vita Meinulphi” may be found 
in the ‘‘Acta SS.” of the Bollandists, Oct., III, 216 sqq. 


RoOsENKRANZ, Gobelinus Persona, ein biographischer Versuch 
in Zeitschr. fiir westfilische Geschichte und Altertumskunde, VI 
(Minster, 1843), 1-36; Baygr, Gobelinus Persona, Part I 
Leben und Zeitalter Gobelins (Leipzig, 1874); Hagemann, 
Ueber die Quellen des Gobelinus Persona, Part I (Soden, 1874); 
G6BEL, Wilhelm von Ravensburg und Gobelinus Persona (Biele- 
feld, 1877); Scuerrer-Boicnorst, Annales Patherbrunnenses 
(Innsbruck, 1870); Jansen, Das Todesjahr des Gobelinus Per- 
sona in Historisches Jahrbuch (1902), 76-80; L6rriErR, Gobel- 
inus Persons Vita Meinulphi (ibid., 1904), 190-192. 

J. P. Karscu. 


God (A.S. God; Germ. Gott; akin to Persian khoda; 
Hindu khooda), (1) the proper name of the one Su- 
preme and Infinite Personal Being, the Creator and 
Ruler of the universe, to whom man owes obedience 
and worship; (2) the common or generic name of the 
several supposed beings to whom, in polytheistic 
religions, Divine attributes are ascribed and Divine 
worship rendered; (3) the name sometimes applied to 
an idol as the image or dwelling-place of a god. The 
root-meaning of the name (from Gothic root gheu; 
Skt. hu or hu, “to invoke or to sacrifice to’’) is either 
“the one invoked” or “the one sacrificed to”’ (see Mur- 
ray, ‘‘New Dict. of the Engl.! Language’, s.v.). From 
different Indo-Germanic roots (div, “to shine’, “ give 
light”; thes in thessasthai, “to implore’’) come the 
Indo-Iranian deva, Skt. dyaus (gen. divas), Lat. deus, 
Gr. 6eés, Irish and Gaelic, dia, all of which are generic 
names; also Gr. Zeds (gen. Alos), Lat. Jupiter (jov- 
pater), Old Teut. Tiw or Tiw (surviving in Tuesday), 
Lat. Janus, Diana, and other proper names of pagan 
deities. The common name most widely used in 
Semitic occurs as ’el in Hebr., ’ilu in Babylonian, 
lah in Arabic, ete.; and though scholars are not 
agreed on the point, the root-meaning most probably 
is “the strong or mighty one’’. 

Scorr AND Puan or TREATMENT.—For ethnic con- 
ceptions of Deity the reader is referred to the article 
under that title. The present article is concerned 
exclusively with the God (I) of monotheistie philoso- 
phy and (IT) of Old- and New-Testament theology, 
1.e. with the one true God as He can be known by the 
light of unaided reason and as He is actually known, 
much more perfectly than reason could know Him, 
by His free revelation of Himself in the Jewish and 
Christian religions. It is necessary up to a certain 
point to observe the distinction here implied between 
philosophical and theological Theism—between the 
God of reason and of Revelation. For it is clear that, 
if the acceptance of Christianity is to be justified as a 
reasonable act of faith, the human mind must be 
capable of knowing naturally that a God exists who 
is free to reveal Himself supernaturally, in such wise 

' that men may be rationally certain that He has done 
so through the ministry of Jesus Christ. In other 
words philosophical Theism as such ought to furnish 
the rational data which are implied in the possibility 
of revelation and the credibility of the Christian sys- 
tem; but more than this it need not undertake to do. 
Now all these data—in so far as they relate strictly to 
Theism—are contained in the comprehensive truth of 
the self-existence of a free and intelligent First Cause 
and Moral Ruler, a personal God, distinct from but 
immahent in the universe, which is subject to His 
infinite power and wisdom; and we shall, therefore, 
confine our strictly philosophical treatment of the sub- 
ject to the discussion of this fundamental truth. A 
good deal more than this is usually included in the 
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systematic philosophy of Theism as developed by 
Christian, and more especially by Catholic, writers, 
but in accordance with our present scope, which is 
theological as well as philosophical, it will be more con- 
venient to adopt the combined viewpoint of philoso- 
pher and EROS. pete in treating many questions which 
might be treated separately from either point of view. 
In doing so, moreover, we are but following the line 
along which theistic doctrine has been developed. It 
is a fact that no adequate system of rational Theism 
and of natural religion has ever been developed and 
maintained independently of Revelation, and it would 
be a mistake to infer from the admitted capacity of 
the human mind to arrive at a true knowledge of God 
as the Creator and Ruler of the universe that the sys- 
tematic Theism of Christian philosophers is de jacto the 
product of unaided reason. It is legitimate for the 
philosopher, while retaining the strictly rational view- 
point, to improve and perfect his philosophy in the 
reflected light of Revelation, and Christian philoso- 
phers have used this advantage freely. 

I. Tur Gop or Puitosopuy.—aA. Existence of God. 
—(1) The Problem stated —Had the Theist merely to 
face a blank Atheistie denial of God’s existence his 
task would be comparatively a light one. Formal 
dogmatie Atheism is self-refuting, and has never de 
jacto won the reasoned assent of any considerable 
number of men (see ATHEISM). Nor can Polytheism 
(q. v.), however easily it may take hold of the popular 
imagination, ever satisfy the mind of a philosopher. 
But there are several varieties of what may be de- 
scribed as virtual Atheism which cannot be dismissed 
sosummarily. There is the agnosticism, for instance, 
of Herbert Spencer, which, while admitting the rational 
necessity of postulating the Absolute or Unconditioned 
behind the relative and conditioned objects of our 
knowledge, declares that Absolute to be altogether 
unknowable, to be in fact the Unknowable, about 
which without being guilty of contradiction we can 
predicate nothing at all, except perhaps that It exists; 
and there are other types of Agnosticism (q. v.). Then 
again there is Pantheism (q. v.) in an almost endless 
variety of forms, all of which, however, may be logically 
reduced to the three following types: (a) the purely 
materialistic, which, making matter the only reality, 
would explain life by mechanics and chemistry, reduce 
abstract thought to the level of an organic process, 
deny any higher ultimate moral value to the Ten 
Commandments than to Newton’s law of gravitation, 
and, finally, identify God Himself with the universe 
thus interpreted (see MarrrratismM; Monism); (b) 
the purely idealistic, which, choosing the contrary 
alternative, would make mind the only reality, con- 
vert the material universe into an idea, and identify 
God with this all-embracing mind or idea, conceived as 
eternally evolving itself into passing phases or ex- 
pressions of being and attaining self-consciousness in 
the souls of men; and (c) the combined materialistic- 
idealistic, which tries to steer a middle course and, 
without sacrificing mind to matter or matter to mind, 
would conceive the existing universe, with which God 
is identified, as some sort of “ double-faced” single 
entity. Thus to accomplish even the beginning of his 
task the Theist has to show, against Agnostics, that 
the knowledge of God attainable by rational inference, 
however inadequate and imperfect it may be, is as 
true and valid, as far as it goes, as any other piece of 
knowledge we possess; and against Pantheists that 
the God of reason is a supra-mundane personal God 
distinct both from matter and from the finite human 
mind—that neither we ourselves nor the earth we 
tread upon enter into the constitution of His being. 

But passing from views that are formally anti- 
Theistic, it is found that among Theists themselves 
certain differences exist which tend to complicate the 


roblem, and increase the difficulty of stating it 
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Some of these differences are 
merely formal and accidental and do not affect the 
substance of the theistic thesis, but others are of 
substantial importance, as, for instance, whether we 
ean validly establish the truth of God’s existence by 
the same kind of rational inference (e. g. from effect to 
cause) as we employ in other departments of knowl- 
edge, or whether, in order to justify our belief in this 
truth, we must not rather rely on some transcendental 

rinciple or axiom, superior and antecedent to dia- 
ectical reasoning; or on immediate intuition; or on 
some moral, sentimental, emotional, or xsthetic in- 
stinct or ale ery which is voluntary rather than 
intellectual. ant denied in the name of “pure rea- 
son”’ the inferential validity of the classical theistic 
proofs, while in the name of “practical reason” he 
postulated God’s existence as an implicate of the 
moral law; and Kant’s method has been followed or 
imitated by many Theists—by some who fully agree 
with him in rejecting the classical arguments; by 
others, who, without going so far, believe in the apolo- 
getical expediency of trying to persuade rather than 
convince men to be Theists. A moderate reaction 
oe the too rigidly mathematical intellectualism 
of Descartes was to be welcomed, but the Kantian 
reaction by its excesses has injured the cause of Theism 
and helped forward the cause of anti-theistic philos- 
ophy. Herbert Spencer, as is well known, bor- 
rowed most of his arguments for Agnosticism from 
Hamilton and Mansel, who had popularized Kantian 
criticism in England ; while in trying to improve on 
Kant’s reconstructive transcendentalism his German 
disciples (Fichte, Schelling, Hegel) drifted into Pan- 
theism. Kant also helped to prepare the way for the 
total disparagement of human reason in relation to 
religious truth, which constitutes the negative side of 
Traditionalism (q. v.), while the appeal of that system 
on the positive side to the common consent and tra- 
dition of mankind as the chief or sole criterion of 
truth and more especially of religious truth—its author- 
ity as a criterion being traced ultimately to a positive 
Divine revelation—is, like Kant’s refuge in practical 
reason, merely an illogical attempt to escape from 
Agnosticism. Again, though Ontologism (q. v.), e. g. 
that of Malebranche (d. 1715), is older than Kant, its 
revival in the nineteenth century (by Gioberti, Ros- 
mini, and others) has been inspired to some extent by 
Kantian influences. This system maintains that we 
haye naturally some immediate consciousness, how- 
ever dim at first, or some intuitive knowledge of God 
—not indeed that we see Him in His essence face to 
face, but that we know Him in His relation to crea- 
tures by the same act of cognition, according to Ros- 
mini, as we become conscious of being in general, and 
therefore that the truth of His existence is as much a 
datum of philosophy as is the abstract idea of being. 
Finally, the philosophy of Modernism (q. v.), about 
which there has recently been such a stir, is a some- 
what complex medley of these various systems and 
tendencies; its main features as a system are, nega- 
tively, a thoroughgoing intellectual Agnosticism, and, 
positively, the assertion of an immediate sense or 
experience of God as immanent in the life of the soul— 
an experience which is at first only subconscious, but 
which, when the requsite moral dispositions are pres- 
ent, becomes an object of conscious certainty. 
_ Now all these varying types of Theism, in so far as 
they are opposed to the classical and traditional type, 
may be reduced to one or other of the two following 
propositions: (a) that we have naturally an immedi- 
ate consciousness or intuition of God’s existence and 
may therefore dispense with any attempt to prove 
this truth inferentially; (b) that, though we do not 
know this truth intuitively and cannot prove it infer- 
entially in such a way as to satisfy the speculative 
reason, we can, nevertheless, and must conscien- 
tiously believe it on other than strictly intellectual 
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grounds. But an appeal to experience, not to men- 
tion other objections, is sufficient to negative the first 
proposition; and the second, which, as history has 
already made clear, is an illogical compromise with 
Agnosticism, is best refuted by a simple statement of 
the theistic proofs. It is not the proofs that are 
found to be fallacious but the criticism which rejects 
them. It is true of course—and no Theist denies it— 
that for the proper intellectual appreciation of theistic 
proofs moral dispositions are required, and that moral 
consciousness, the esthetic faculty, and whatever 
other powers or capacities belong to man’s spiritual 
nature, constitute or supply so many data on which to 
base inferential proofs. Butthis is very different from 
holding that we possess any faculty or power which 
assures us of God’s existence and which is independent 
of, and superior to, the intellectual laws that regulate 
our assent to truth in general; that in the religious 
sphere we can transcend those laws without confessing 
our belief in God to be irrational. It is also true that 
a mere barren intellectual assent to the truth of God’s 
existence—and such an assent is conceivable—falls 
very far short of what religious assent ought to be; 
that what is taught in revealed religion about the 
worthlessness of faith uninformed by charity has its 
counterpart in natural religion; and that practical 
Theism, if it pretends to be adequate, must appeal not 
merely to the intellect but to the heart and conscience 
of mankind and be capable of winning the total alle- 
giance of rational creatures. But here again we meet 
with exaggeration and confusion on the part of those 
Theists who would substitute for intellectual assent 
something that does not exclude but presupposes it, 
and is only required to complement it. The truth and 
pertinency of these observations will be made clear by 
the following summary of the classical arguments for 
God’s existence. 

(2) Theistic Proofs—The arguments for God’s ex- 
istence are variously classified and entitled by different 
writers, but all agree in recognizing the distinction 
between a priori, or deductive, and a posteriori, or in- 
ductive, reasoning in this connexion. And while all 
admit the validity and sufficiency of the latter method, 
opinion is divided in regard to the former. Some 
maintain that a valid a priori proof (usually called the 
ontological) is available; others deny this in toto; 
while some others maintain an attitude of compromise 
or neutrality. This difference, it should be observed, 
applies only to the question of proving God’s actual 
existence, for, His self-existence being admitted, it is 
necessary to employ a priori or deductive inference in 
order to arrive at a knowledge of His nature and attri- 
butes; and as it is impossible to develop the argu- 
ments for His existence without some working notion 
of His nature, it is necessary to some extent to antici- 
pate the deductive stage and combine the a priori with 
the a posteriori method. But no strictly a priori con- 
clusion need be more than hypothetinally assumed at 
this stage. 

(a) A Posteriori Proofs—St. Thomas (I, Q. ii, a. 3; 
Cont. Gent., I, xiii) and after him many scholastic 
writers advance the five following arguments to prove 
the existence of God. (i) Motion, i. e. the passing 
from power to act, as it takes place in the universe, 
implies a first unmoved Mover (primum movens immo- 
bile), who is God; else we should postulate an infinite 
series of movers, which is inconceivable. (ii) For the 
same reason efficient causes, as we see them operating 
in this world, imply the existence of a First Cause that 
is uncaused, i. e. that possesses in itself the sufficient 
reason for its existence; and this is God. (iii) The 
fact that contingent beings exist, i. e. beings whose 
non-existence is recognized as possible, implies the 
existence of a necessary being, who is God. (iv) The 
graduated perfections of being actually existing in the 
universe can be understood only by comparison with 
an absolute standard that is also actual, i. e. an in- 
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finitely perfect Being such as God. (v) The wonder- 
ful order or evidence of intelligent design which the 
universe exhibits implies the existence of a ii hoe 
mundane Designer, who is no other than God Hi 
self. To these many Theists add other arguments, 
drawn, e. g. (vi) from the common consent of man- 
kind (usually described by Catholic writers as the 
moral argument), (vii) from the internal witness of 
conscience to the supremacy of the moral law, and, 
therefore, to the existence of a supreme Lawgiver (this 
may be called the ethical argument, or (viii) from the 
existence and perception of beauty in the universe 
(the esthetical argument). One might go on, indeed, 
almost indefinitely multiplying and distinguishing 
arguments; but to do so would only lead to confusion. 
The various arguments mentioned—and the same is 
true of others that might be added—are not in reality 
distinct and independent arguments, but only so 
many partial statements of one and the same general 
argument, which is perhaps best described as the 
cosmological. This argument assumes the validity of 
the principle of causality or sufficient reason and, 
stated in its most comprehensive form, amounts to 
this: that it is impossible according to the laws of 
human thought to give any ultimate rational explana- 
tion of the phenomena of external experience and of 
internal consciousness—in other words to synthesize 
the data which the actual universe as a whole supplies 
(and this is the recognized aim of philosophy)—unless 
by admitting the existence of a self-sufficient. and 
self-explanatory cause or ground of being and activity, 
to which all these phenomena may be ultimately re- 
ferred. It is, therefore, mainly a question of method 
and expediency what particular points one may select 
from the multitude available to illustrate and enforce 
the general a posteriori argument. For our purpose 
it will suffice to state as briefly as possible (i) the gen- 
eral argument proving the self-existence of a First 
Cause, (ii) the special arguments proving the existence 
of an intelligent Designer and (iii) of a Supreme Moral 
Ruler, and (iv) the confirmatory argument from the 
general consent of mankind. 

(i) We must start by assuming the objective cer- 
tainty and validity of the principle of causality or 
sufficient reason—an assumption upon which the 
value of the physical sciences and of human knowledge 
generally is based. To question its objective cer- 
tainty, as did Kant, and represent it as a mere mental 
a priori, or possessing only subjective validity, would 
open the door to subjectivism and universal scepticism. 
It is impossible to prove the principle of causality, just 
as it is impossible to prove the principle of contradic- 
tion; but it is not difficult to see that if the former is 
denied the latter may also be denied and the whole 
process of human reasoning declared fallacious. The 
principle states that whatever exists or happens must 
have a sufficient reason for its existence or occurrence 
either in itself or in something else; in other words 
that whatever does not exist of absolute necessity— 
whatever is not self-existent—cannot exist without a 
proportionate cause external to itself; and if this 
principle is valid when employed by the scientist to 
explain the phenomena of physics it must be equally 
valid when employed by the philosopher for the ulti- 
mate explanation of the universe as a whole. In the 
universe we observe that certain things are effects, 
i. e. they depend for their existence on other things, 
and these again on others; but, however far back we 
may extend this series of effects and dependent causes, 
we must, if human reason is to be satisfied, come ulti- 
mately to a cause that is not itself an effect, in other 
words to an uncaused cause or self-existent being 
which is the ground and cause of all being. And this 
conclusion, as thus stated, is virtually admitted by 
Agnostics and Pantheists, all of whom are obliged to 
speak of an eternal something underlying the phe- 
nomenal universe, whether this something be the 
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“Unknown’’, or the “Absolute’’, or the “Uncon- 
scious’’, or “Matter’’ itself, or the “Ego’’, or the 
“Tdea’’ of being, or the “Will’’; these are so many 
substitutes for the uncaused cause or self-existent 
being of Theism. What anti-Theists refuse to admit 
is not the existence of a First Cause in an indetermi- 
nate sense, but the existence of an intelligent and free 
First Cause, a personal God, distinct from the material 
universe and the human mind. But the very same 
reason that compels us to postulate a First Cause at 
all requires that this cause should be a free and intelli- 
gent being. The spiritual world of intellect and free 
will must be recognized by the sane philosopher to be 
as real as the world of matter; man knows that he has 
a spiritual nature and performs spiritual acts as 
clearly and as certainly as he knows that he has eyes 
to see with and ears to hear with; and the phenomena 
of man’s spiritual nature can only be explained in one 
way—by attributing spirituality, i. e. intelligence and 
free will, to the First Cause, in other words by recog- 
nizing a personal God. For the cause in all cases 
must be proportionate to the effect, i. e. must contain 
somehow in itself every perfection of being that is 
realized in the effect. 

The cogency of this argument becomes more appar- 
ent if account be taken of the fact, recognized by 
modern scientists, that the human species had its origin 
at a comparatively late period in the history of the 
actual universe. There was a time when neither 
man nor any other living thing inhabited this globe 
of ours; and without pressing the point regarding the 
origin of life itself from inanimate matter or the evolu- 
tion of man’s body from lower organic types, it may 
be maintained with absolute confidence that no ex- 
planation of the origin of man’s soul can be made out 
on evolutionary lines, and that recourse must be had 
to the creative power of a spiritual or personal First 
Cause. It might also be urged, as an inference from 
the physical theories commonly accepted by present- 
day scientists, that the actual organization of the 
material universe had a definite beginning in time. 
If it be true that the goal towards which physical evolu- 
tion is tending is the uniform distribution of heat and 
other forms of energy, it would follow clearly that the 
existing process has not been going on from eternity; 
else the goal would have been reached long ago. And 
if the process had a beginning how did it originate? 
If the primal mass was inert and uniform, it is im- 
possible to conceive how motion and differentiation 
were introduced except from without, while if these 
are held to be coeval with matter, the cosmic process, 
which ex hypothesi is temporal, would be eternal, 
unless it be granted that matter itself had a definite 
beginning in time. 

But the argument, strictly speaking, is conclusive 
even if it be granted that the world may have existed 
from eternity, in the sense, that is, that, no matter 
how far back one may go, no point of time can be 
reached at which created being was not already in 
existence. In this sense Aristotle held matter to be 
eternal and St. Thomas, while denying the fact, ad- 
mitted the possibility of its being so. But such 
relative eternity is nothing more in reality than in- 
finite or indefinite temporal duration and is altogether 
different from the eternity we attribute to God. Hence 
to admit that the world might possibly be eternal in 
this sense implies no denial of the essentially finite 
and contingent character of its existence. On the 
contrary it helps to emphasize this truth, for the same 
relation of dependence upon a self-existing cause which 
is implied in the contingency of any single being is 
implied a fortiori in the existence of an infinite series 
of such beings, supposing such a series to be possible. 

Nor can it be maintained with Pantheists that the 
world, whether of matter or of mind or of both, con- 
tains within itself the sufficient reason of its own 
existence. A self-existing world would exist of ab- 
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solute necessity and would be infinite in every kind of 
perfection; but of nothing are we more certain than 
that the world as we know it, in its totality as well as 
in its parts, realizes only finite degrees of perfection. 
It is a mere contradiction in terms, however much one 
may try to cover up and conceal the contradiction by 
an ambiguous and confusing use of language, to pred- 
icate infinity of matter or of the human mind, and 
one or the other or both must be held by the Pantheist 
to be infinite. In other words the distinction between 
the finite and the infinite must be abolished and 
the principle of contradiction denied. This criticism 
applies to every variety of Pantheism strictly so called, 
while crude, materialistic Pantheism involves so many 
additional and more obvious absurdities that hardly 
any philosopher deserving of the name will be found 
to maintain it inourday. On the other hand, as re- 
gards idealistic Pantheism, which enjoys a consider- 
able vogue in our day, it is to be observed in the first 
place that in many cases this is a tendency rather than 
a formal doctrine, that it is in fact nothing more than a 
confused and perverted form of Theism, based es- 
pecially upon an exaggerated and one-sided view of 
Divine immanence (see below, iii). And this con- 
fusion works to the advantage of Pantheism by en- 
abling it to make a specious appeal to the very argu- 
ments which justify Theism. Indeed the whole 
strength of the pantheistic position as against Atheism 
lies in what it holds in common with Theism; while, 
on the other hand, its weakness as a world theory be- 
comes evident as soon as it diverges from or contra- 
dicts Theism. Whereas Theism, for example, safe- 
guards such primary truths as the reality of human 
personality, freedom, and moral responsibility, Pan- 
theism is obliged to sacrifice all these, to deny the 
existence of evil, whether physical or moral, to destroy 
the rational basis of religion, and, under pretence of 
making man his own God, to rob him of nearly all his 
lain, common-sense convictions and of all his highest 
incentives to good conduct. The philosophy which 
leads to such results cannot but be radically unsound. 
(ii) The special argument based on the existence of 
order or design in the universe (also called the teleo- 
logical argument) proves immediately the existence of 
a supramundane mind of vast intelligence, and ulti- 
mately the existence of God. This argument is 
capable of being developed at great length, but it must 
be stated here very briefly. It has always been a 
favourite argument both with philosophers and with 
popular apologists of Theism; and though, during the 
earlier excesses of enthusiasm for or against Darwin- 
ianism, it was often asserted or admitted that the 
evolutionary hypothesis had overthrown the teleo- 
logical argument, it is now recognized that the very 
opposite is true, and that the evidences of design which 
the universe exhibits are not less but more impressive 
when viewed from the evolutionary standpoint. To 
begin with particular examples of adaptation which 
may be appealed to in countless number—the eye, for 
instance, as an organ of sight is a conspicuous em- 
bodiment of intelligent purpose—and not less but 
more so when viewed as the product of an evolution- 
ary process rather than the immediate handiwork of 
the Creator. There is no option in such cases be- 
tween the hypothesis of a directing intelligence and 
that of blind chance, and the absurdity of supposing 
that the eye originated suddenly by a single blind 
chance is augmented a thousand-fold by suggesting 
that it may be the product of a progressive series of 
such chances. “Natural selection’’, “survival of the 
fittest’’, and similar terms merely describe certain 
phases in the supposed process of evolution without 
helping in the least to explain it; and as opposed to 
teleology they mean nothing more than blind chance. 
The eye is only one of the countless examples of 
adaptation to particular ends discernible in every 
part of the universe, inorganie as well as organic; 
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for the atom as well as the cell contributes to the 
evidence available. Nor is the argument weakened 
by our inability in many cases to explain the partic- 
ular purpose of certain structures or organisms. Our 
knowledge of nature is too limited to be made the 
measure of nature’s entire design, while as against 
our ignorance of some particular purposes we are en- 
titled to maintain the presumption that if intelligence 
is anywhere apparent it is dominant everywhere. More- 
over, in our search for particular instances of design 
we must not overlook the evidence supplied by the 
harmonious unity of nature as a whole. The universe 
as we know it is a cosmos, a vastly complex system of 
correlated and interdependent parts, each subject to 
particular laws, and all together subject to a common 
law or a combination of laws, as the result of which the 
pursuit of particular ends is made to contribute in a 
marvellous way to the attainment of a common pur- 
pose; and it is simply inconceivable that this cosmic 
unity should be the product of chance or accident. If 
it be objected that there is another side to the picture, 
that the universe abounds in imperfections—mal- 
adjustments, failures, seemingly purposeless waste— 
the reply is not far to seek. For it is not maintained 
that the existing world is the best possible, and it is 
only on the supposition of its being so that the imper- 
fections referred to would be excluded. Admitting 
without exaggerating their reality—admitting, that is, 
the existence of physical evil—there still remains a 
large balance on the side of order and harmony, and to 
account for this there is required not only an intelli- 
gent mind but one that is good and benevolent, though 
so far as this special argument goes this mind might 
conceivably be finite. To prove the infinity of the 
world’s Designer it is necessary to fall back on the 
general argument already explained and on the de- 
ductive argument to be explained below by which 
infinity is inferred from self-existence. Finally, by 
way of direct reply to the problem suggested by the 
objection, it is to be observed that, to appreciate fully 
the evidence for design, we must, in addition to partic- 
ular instances of adaptation and to the cosmic unity 
observable in the world of to-day, consider the histori- 
eal continuity of nature throughout indefinite ages in 
the past and indefinite ages to come. We do not and 
cannot comprehend the full scope of nature’s design, 
for it is not a static universe we have to study but a 
universe that is progressively unfolding itself and 
moving towards the fulfilment of an ultimate purpose 
under the guidance of a master mind. And towards 
that purpose the imperfect as well as the perfect— 
apparent evil and discord as well as obvious good 
order—may contribute in ways which we can but 
dimly discern. The well-balanced philosopher, who 
realizes his own limitations in the presence of nature’s 
Designer, so far from claiming that every detail of that 
Designer’s purpose should at present be plain to his 
inferior intelligence, will be content to await the final 
solution of enigmas which the hereafter promises to 
furnish. 

(iii) To Newman and others the argument from 
conscience, or the sense of moral responsibility, has 
seemed the most intimately persuasive of all the argu- 
ments for God’s existence, while to it alone Kant 
allowed an absolute value. But this is not an inde- 
pendent argument, although, properly understood, 
it serves to emphasize a point in the general a posteri- 
ori proof which is calculated to appeal with particular 
foree to many minds. It is not that conscience, as 
such, contains a direct revelation or intuition of God 
as the author of the moral law, but that, taking man’s 
sense of moral responsibility as a phenomenon to be 
explained, no ultimate explanation can be given except 
by supposing the existence of a Superior and Law- 
giver whom man is bound to obey. And just as the 
argument from design brings out prominently the 
attribute of intelligence, so the argument from con- 
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science brings out the attribute of holiness in the 
First Cause and self-existent Personal Being with 
whom we must ultimately identify the Designer and 
the Lawgiver. 

(iv) The confirmatory argument based on the con- 
sent of mankind may be stated briefly as follows: 
mankind, as a whole, has at all times and everywhere 
believed, and continues to believe, in the existence of 
some superior being or beings on whom the material 
world and man himself are dependent, and this fact 
cannot be accounted for except by admitting that this 
belief is true, or at least contains a germ of truth. It 
is admitted of course that Polytheism, Dualism, Pan- 
theism, and other forms of error and superstition 
have mingled with and disfigured this universal belief 
of mankind, but this does not destroy the force of the 
argument we are considering. For at least the ger- 
minal truth, which consists in the recognition of some 
kind of deity, is common to every form of religion, 
and can, therefore, claim in its support the universal 
consent of mankind. And how can this consent be 
explained except as a result of the perception by the 
minds of men of the evidence for the existence of 
deity? It is too large a subject to be entered upon 
here—the discussion of the various theories that have 
been advanced to account in some other way for the 
origin and universality of religion; but it may safely 
be said that, abstracting from revelation, which need 
not be discussed at this stage, no other theory will 
stand the test of criticism. And, assuming that this 
is the best explanation philosophy has to offer, it may 
further be maintained that this consent of mankind 
tells ultimately in favour of Theism. For it is clear 
from history that religion is liable to degenerate, and 
has in many instances degenerated instead of pro- 
gressing; and, even if it be impossible to prove con- 
clusively that Monotheism was the primitive historical 
religion, there is, nevertheless, a good deal of positive 
evidence adducible in support of this contention. 
And, if this be the true reading of history, it is per- 
missible to interpret the universality of religion as 
witnessing implicitly to the original truth, which, 
however much obscured it may have become in many 
cases, could never be entirely obliterated. But, even 
if the history of religion is to read as a record of pro- 
gressive development, one ought in all fairness, in 
accordance with a well-recognized principle, to seek its 
true meaning and significance not at the lowest but at 
the highest point of development; and it cannot be 
denied that Theism, in the strict sense, is the ultimate 
form which religion naturally tends to assume. 

If there have been, and are to-day, atheistic philoso- 
phers who oppose the common belief of mankind, 
these are comparatively few and their dissent only 
serves to emphasize more strongly the consent of 
normal humanity. Their existence is an abnormality 
to be accounted for as such things usually are. Could 
it be claimed on their behalf, individually or collec- 
tively, that in ability, education, character, or life 
they excel the infinitely larger number of cultured 
men who adhere on conviction to what therace at large 
has believed, then indeed it might be admitted that 
their opposition would be somewhat formidable. 
But no such claim can be made; on the contrary, if a 
comparison were called for, it would be easy to make 
out an overwhelming case for the other side. Or 
again, if it were true that the progress of knowledge 
had brought to light any new and serious difficulties 
against religion, there would, especially in view of the 
modern vogue of Agnosticism, be some reason for 
alarm as to the soundness of the traditional belief. 
But so far is this from being the case that in the words 
of Professor Huxley—an unsuspected witness—‘‘ not 
a solitary problem presents itself to the philosophical 
Theist at the present day which has not existed from 
the time that philosophers began to think out the 
logical grounds and the logical consequences of The- 
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ism”’ (“Life and Letters of Ch. Darwin’’, by F. Dar- 
win, II, p. 203). Substantially the same arguments 
as are used to-day were employed by old-time scep- 
tical Atheists in the effort to overthrow man’s belief 
in the existence of the Divine, and the fact that this 
belief has withstood repeated assaults during so many 
ages in the past is the best guarantee of its perma- 
nency in the future. It is too firmly implanted in the 
depths of man’s soul for little surface storms to 
uproot it. 

(b) A Priori or Ontological Argument.—This argu- 
ment undertakes to deduce the existence of God from 
the zdea of Him as the Infinite which is present to the 
human mind; but, as already stated, theistic philoso- 
phers are not agreed as to the logical validity of this 
deduction. As stated by St. Anselm the argument 
runs thus: The idea of God as the Infinite means the 
greatest Being that can be thought of; but unless 
actual existence outside the mind is included in this 
idea God would not be the greatest conceivable Being, 
since a Being that exists both in the mind as an object 
of thought and outside the mind or objectively would 
be greater than a Being that exists in the mind only; 
therefore God exists not only in the mind but outside 
of it. Descartes states the argument in a slightly 
different way as follows: Whatever is contained in a 
clear and distinct idea of a thing must be predicated 
of that thing; but a clear and distinct idea of an 
absolutely perfect Being contains the notion of actual 
existence; therefore, since we have the idea of an ab- 
solutely perfect Being, such a Being must really exist. 
To mention a third form of statement, Leibniz would 
put the argument, thus: God is at least possible since 
the concept of Eim as the Infinite implies no contra- 
diction; but if He is possible He must exist, because 
the concept of Him involves existence. In St. An- 
selm’s own day this argument was objected to by 
Gaunilo, who maintained, as a reductio ad absurdum, 
that were it valid one could prove by means of it the 
actual existence somewhere of an ideal island far 
surpassing in riches and delights the fabled Isles of the 
Blessed. But this criticism, however smart it may 
seem, is clearly unsound, for it overlooks the fact that 
the argument is not intended to apply to finite ideals, 
but only to the strictly infinite; and if it is admitted 
that we possess a true idea of the infinite, and that this 
idea is not self-contradictory, it does not seem possible 
to find any flaw in the argument. Actual existence is 
certainly included in any true concept of the Infinite, 
and the person who admits that he has a concept of an 
Infinite Being cannot deny that he conceives it as 
actually existing. But the difficulty is with regard to 
this preliminary admission, which if challenged, as it 
is in fact challenged by Agnostics, requires to be justi- 
fied by recurring to the a posteriori argument, i. e. to 
the inference by way of causality from contingency to 
self-existence, and thence by way of deduction to 
infinity. Hence the great majority of scholastic 
philosophers have rejected the ontological argument 
as propounded by St. Anselm and Descartes, nor as 
put forward by Leibniz does it escape the difficulty 
that has been stated. 

B. Nature and Fundamental Attributes of God. 
—Having established by inductive inference the 
self-existence of a personal First Cause, distinct from 
matter and from the human mind, we now proceed b 
deductive analysis to examine the nature and attri- 
butes of this Being to the extent required by our 
limited philosophical scope. We will treat PG ig: 
of (1) the infinity, (2) unity or unicity, and (3) sim- 
plicity of God, adding (4) some remarks on Divine 
personality. 

(1) Infinity of God.—(a) When we say that God is 
infinite we mean that He is unlimited in every kind of 

erfection, or that every conceivable perfection be- 
ongs to Him in the highest conceivable way. Ina 
different sense we sometimes speak, for instance, of 
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infinite time or space, meaning thereby time of such 
indefinite duration or space of such indefinite exten- 
sion that we cannot assign any fixed limit to one or the 
other; and care should be taken not to confound 
‘these two essentially different meanings of the term. 
Time and space being made up of parts in duration or 
extension are essentially finite by comparison with 
God’s infinity. Now we assert that God is infinitely 
perfect in the sense explained, and that His infinity is 
deducible from His self-existence. For a self-existent 
being, if limited at all, could be limited only by itself; 
to be limited by another would imply causal depend- 
ence on that other, which the very notion of self- 
existence excludes. But the self-existing cannot be 
conceived as limiting itself, in the sense of curtailing 
its perfection of being, without ceasing to be self-exist- 
ing. Whatever it is, it is necessarily; its own essence 
is the sole reason or explanation of its existence, so 
that its manner of existence must be as unchangeable 
as its essence, and to suggest the possibility of an in- 
crease or diminution of perfection would i to sug- 
gest the absurdity of a changeable essence. It only 
remains, then, to say that whatever perfection is 
compatible with its essence is actually realized in a 
self-existing being; but as there is no conceivable 
perfection as such, i. e. no expression of positive being 
as such, that is not compatible with the essence of the 
self-existent, it follows that the self-existent must be 
infinite in all perfection. For self-existence itself is 
absolute positive being, and positive being cannot 
contradict, and cannot therefore limit, positive being. 

(b) This general, and admittedly very abstract, con- 
clusion, as well as the reasoning which supports it, 
will be rendered more intelligible by a brief specific 
illustration of what it involves. 

(i) When in speaking of the Infinite we attribute 
all conceivable perfections to Him we must not forget 
that the predicates we employ to describe perfections 
derive their meaning and connotation in the first in- 
stance from their application to finite beings; and on 
reflection it is seen that we must distinguish between 
different kinds of perfections, and that we cannot 
without palpable contradiction attribute all the per- 
fections of creatures in the same way to God. Some 
perfections are such that, even in the abstract, they 
necessarily imply or connote finiteness of being or 
imperfection; while some others do not of themselves 
necessarily connote imperfection. To the first class 
belong all material perfections—extension, sensibility, 
and the like—and certain spiritual perfections such as 
rationality (as distinct from simple intelligence); to 
the second class belong such perfections as being, 
truth, goodness, intelligence, wisdom, justice, holiness, 
ete. Now while it cannot be said that God is infinitely 
extended, or that He feels or reasons in an infinite 
way, it can be said that He is infinitely good, intelli- 

nt, wise, just, holy, etce.; in other words, while per- 
fetos of the second class are attributed to God 

ormally, i. e. without any change in the proper mean- 
ing of the predicates which express them, those of the 
first class can only be attributed to Him eminently and 
equivalently, i. e. whatever positive being they express 
belongs to God as their cause in a much higher and 
more excellent way than to the creatures in which 
they formally exist. By means of this important dis- 
tinction, which Agnosties reject or neglect, we are able 
to think and to speak of the Infinite without being 
guilty of contradiction, and the fact that men gener- 
_ ally—even Agnostics themselves when off their guard 
—recognize and utilize the distinction is the best 
proof that it is pertinent and well founded. Ulti- 
mately it is only another way of saying that, given an 
infinite cause and finite effects, whatever pure perfec- 
tion is discovered in the effects must first exist in the 
cause (via ajfirmationis), and at the same time that 
whatever imperfection is discovered in the effects 
must be excluded from the cause (via negationis vel 
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exclusionis). These two principles do not contradict, 
but only balance and correct one another. 

(ii) Yet sometimes men are led by a natural tend- 
ency to think and speak of God as if He were a magni- 
fied creature, more especially a magnified man; and 
this is known as anthropomorphism. Thus God is 
said to see or hear, as if He had physical organs, or to 
be angry or sorry, as if subject to human passions; and 
this perfectly legitimate and more or less unavoidable 
use of metaphor is often quite unfairly alleged to prove 
that the strictly Infinite is unthinkable and unknow- 
able, and that it is really a finite, anthropomorphic 
God that men worship. But whatever truth there 
may be in this charge as applied to Polytheistic reli- 
gions, or even to the Theistic beliefs of rude and uncul- 
tured minds, it is untrue and unjust when directed 
against philosophical Theism. The same reasons that 
justify and recommend the use of metaphorical lan- 
guage in other connexions justify and recommend it 
here, but no Theist of average intelligence ever thinks 
of understanding literally the metaphors he applies, or 
hears applied by others, to God, any more than he 
means to speak literally when he calls a brave man a 
lion, or a cunning one a fox. 

(iii) Finally it should be observed that, while pred- 
icating pure perfections literally both of God and of 
creatures, it is always understood that these predicates 
are true in an infinitely higher sense of God than of 
creatures, and that there is no thought of co-ordinating 
or classifying God with creatures. This is technically 
expressed by saying that all our knowledge of God is 
analogical, and that all predicates applied to God and 
to creatures are used analogically, not univocally (see 
Anatocy). I may look at a portrait or at its living 
original, and say of either with literal truth: that is a 
beautiful face. And this is an example of analogical 
pea. Beauty is literally and truly realized 

oth in the portrait and its living original, and retains 
its proper meaning as applied to either; there is suffi- 
cient likeness or analogy to justify literal predication, 
but there is not that perfect likeness or identity be- 
tween painted and living beauty which univocal pred- 
ication would imply. And similarly in the case of 
God and creatures. What we contemplate directly is 
the portrait of Him painted, so to speak, by Himself 
on the canvas of the universe and exhibiting in a finite 
degree various perfections, which, without losing their 
proper meaning for us, are seen to be capable of being 
realized in an infinite degree; and our reason compels 
us to infer that they must be and are so realized in 
Him who is their ultimate cause. 

Hence we admit, in conclusion, that our knowledge 
of the Infinite is inadequate, and necessarily so since 
our minds are only finite. But this is very different 
from the Agnostic contention that the Infinite is alto- 
gether unknowable, and that the statements of Theists 
regarding the nature and attributes of God are so 
many plain contradictions. It is only by ignoring the 
well-recognized rules of predication that have just 
been explained, and consequently by misunderstand- 
ing and misrepresenting the Theistic position, that 
Agnostics succeed in giving an air of superficial plausi- 
bility to their own philosophy of blank negation. 
Anyone who understands those rules, and has learned 
to think clearly, and trusts his own reason and com- 
mon sense, will find it easy to meet and refute Agnos- 
tie arguments, most of which, in principle, have been 
anticipated in what precedes. Only one general ob- 
servation need be made here, viz.: that the princi- 
es to which the Agnostic philosopher must appeal in 
his attempt to invalidate religious knowledge would, 
if consistently applied, invalidate all human knowl- 
edge and lead to universal scepticism; and it is safe to 
say that, unless absolute scepticism becomes the 
philosophy of mankind, Agnosticism will never sup- 
plant religion. 

(2) Unity or Unicity of God.—Obviously there can 
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be only one infinite being, only one God. Did several 
exist, none of them would really be infinite, for, to 
have plurality of natures at all, each should have some 
perfection not possessed by the others. This will be 
readily granted by every one who admits the infinity 
of God, and there is no need to delay in developing 
what is perfectly clear. It should be noted, however, 
that some Theistic philosphers prefer to deduce unicit 
from self-existence and infinity from both combined, 
and in a matter so very abstract it is not surprising 
that slight differences of opinion should arise. But 
we have followed what seems to us to be the simpler 
and clearer line of argument. The metaphysical argu- 
ment by which unicity, as distinct from infinity, is 
deduced from self-existence seems to be very obscure, 
while on the other hand infinity, as distinct from unié- 
ity, seems to be clearly implied in self-existence as 
such. If the question, for example, be asked: Why 
may there not be several self-existing beings? The 
only satisfactory answer, as it seems to us, is this: 
Because a self-existent being as such is necessarily 
infinite, and there cannot be several infinities. The 
unity of God as the First Cause might also be induc- 
tively inferred from the unity of the universe as we 
know it; but as the suggestion might be made, and 
could not be disproved, that there may be another or 
even several universes, of which we have no knowl- 
edge, this argument would not be absolutely conclu- 
sive. 

(3) Simplicity of God.—God isa simple being or sub- 
stance excluding every kind of composition, physi- 
cal or metaphysical. Physical or real composition is 
either substantial or accidental—substantial, if the 
being in question consists of two or more substantial 
principles, forming parts of a composite whole, as man 
for example, consists of body and soul; accidental, if 
the being in question, although simple in its substance 
(as is the human soul), is capable of possessing acci- 
dental perfections (like the actual thoughts and voli- 
tion of man’s soul) not necessarily identical with its 
substance. Nowit isclear that an infinite being can- 
not be substantially composite, for this would mean 
that infinity is made up of the union or addition of 
finite parts—a plain contradiction in terms. Nor can 
accidental composition be attributed to the infinite, 
since even this would imply a capacity for increased 
perfection, which the very notion of the infinite ex- 
cludes. There is not, therefore, and cannot be any 
physical or real composition in God. 

Neither can there be that kind of composition which 
is known as metaphysical, and which results from 
“the union of diverse concepts referring to the same 
real thing in such a way that none of them by itself 
signifies either explicitly or even implicitly the whole 
reality signified by their combination”. Thus every 
actual contingent being is a metaphysical compound 
of essence and existence, and man in particular, accord- 
ing to the definition, is a compound of animal and 
rational. Essence as such in relation to a contingent 
being merely implies its conceivableness or possibility, 
and abstracts from actual existence; existence as such 
must be added before we can speak of the being as 
actual. But this distinction, with the composition it 
implies, cannot be applied to the self-existent or in- 
finite being in whom essence and existence are com- 
pletely identified. We say of a contingent being that 
it has a certain nature or essence, but of the self-exist- 
ent we say that it is its own nature or essence. There 
is no composition therefore of essence and existence— 
or of potentiality and actuality—in God; nor can the 
composition of genus and specifie difference, implied 
for example in the definition of man as a rational ani- 
mal, be attributed to Him. God cannot be classified 
or defined, as contingent beings are classified and de- 
fined; for there is no aspect of being in which He is 
perfectly similar to the finite, and consequently no 
genus in which He can be included. From which it 
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follows indeed that we cannot know God adequately in 
the way in which He knows Himself, but not, as the 
Agnostic contends, that our inadequate knowledge is 
not true as far as it goes. In speaking of a being who 
transcends the limitations of formal logical definition, 
our propositions are an expression of real truth, pro- 
vided that what we state is in itself intelligible and not 
self-contradictory; and there is nothing unintelligible 
or contradictory in what Theists predicate of God. 
It is true that no single predicate is adequate or ex- 
haustive as a description of His infinite perfection, and 
that we need to employ a multitude of predicates, as if 
at first sight infinity could be reached by multiplica- 
tion. But at the same time we recognize that this is 
not so—being repugnant to the Divine simplicity— 
and that while truth, goodness, wisdom, holiness and 
other attributes, as we conceive and define them, 
express perfections that are formally distinct, yet as 
applied to God they are all ultimately identical in 
meaning and describe the same ultimate reality—the 
one infinitely perfect and simple being. 

(4) Divine Personality.—When we say that God is a 
personal being we mean that He is intelligent and free 
and distinct from the created universe. Personality 
as such expresses perfection, and if human personality 
as such connotes imperfection, it must be remembered 
that, as in the case of similar predicates, this connota- 
tion is excluded when we attribute personality to God. 
It is principally by way of opposition to Pantheism 
that Divine personality is emphasized by the Theistic 
philosopher. Human personality, as we know it, is one 
of the primary data of consciousness, and it is one of 
those created perfections which must be realized 
formally (although only analogically) in the First 
Cause. But Pantheism would require us to deny the 
reality of any such perfection, whether in creatures or 
in the Creator, and this is one of the fundamental 
objections to any form of Pantheistic teaching. Re- 
garding the mystery of the Trinity or three Divine 
Persons in God, which can be known only by revela- 
tion, it is enough to say here that properly understood 
the mystery contains no contradiction, but on the 
contrary adds much that is helpful to our inadequate 
knowledge of the infinite. 

C. Relation of God to the Universe-—(1) Essential 
Dependence of the Universe on God; Creation and 
Conservation.—In developing the argument of the 
First Cause we have seen that the world is essentially 
dependent on God, and this dependence implies in the 
first place that God is the Creator of the world—the 
producer of its whole being or substance—and in 
the next place, supposing its production, that its con- 
tinuance in being at every moment is due to His sus- 
taining power. Creation (q. v.) means the total 
production of a being out of nothing, i. e. the bringing 
of a being into existence to replace absolute non- 
existence, and the relation of Creator is the only con- 
ceivable relation in which the Infinite can stand to the 
finite. Pantheistic theories, which would represent 
the varieties of being in the universe as so many 
determinations or emanations or phases of one and 
the selfsame eternal reality—Substance according to 
Spinoza, Pure Ego according to Fichte, the Absolute 
according to Schelling, the Pure Idea or Logical Con- 
cept according to Hegel—simply bristle with contra- 
dictions, and involve, as has been stated already, a 
denial of the distinction between the finite and the 
infinite. And the relation of Creator to created re- 
mains the same even though the possibility of eternal 
creation, in the sense already explained [see above A, 
(1),(a)], be admitted; the Infinite must be the producer 
of the finite even though it be impossible to fix a time 
at which production may not already have taken 

lace. For certain knowledge of the fact that created 

eing, and time itself, had a definite beginning in the 
past we can afford to rely on revelation, although, as 
already stated, science suggests the same fact. 
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It is also clear that if the universe depends on God 
for its production it must also depend on Him for its 
conservation or continuance in being; and this truth 
will perhaps be best presented by explaining the much- 
talked-of principle of Divine immanence as corrected 
and counterbalanced by the equally important prin- 
ciple of Divine transcendence, 

(2) Divine Immanence and Transcendence.—To 
Deists (see Dutsm) is attributed the view—or at least 
a tendency towards the view—that God, having cre- 
ated the universe, leaves it to pursue its own course 
according to fixed laws, and ceases, so to speak, to 
take any further interest in, or responsibility for, 
what may happen; and Divine immanence is urged, 
sometimes too strongly, in opposition to this view. 
God is immanent, or intimately present, in the uni- 
verse because His power is required at every moment 
to sustain creatures in being and to concur with them 
in their activities. Conservation and concursus are, 
so to speak, continuations of creative activity, and 
imply an equally intimate relation of God towards 
creatures, or rather an equally intimate and unceasing 
dependence of creatures on God. Whatever crea- 
tures are, they are by virtue of God’s conserving 
power; whatever they do, they do by virtue of God’s 
concursus. It is not of course denied that creatures 
are true causes and produce real effects; but they are 
only secondary causes; their efficiency is always de- 
pendent and derived; God as the First Cause is an 
ever active co-operator in their actions. This is true 
even of the free acts of an intelligent creature like 
man; only it should be added in this case that Divine 
responsibility ceases at the point where sin or moral 
evil enters in. Since sin as such, however, is an im- 
perfection, no limitation is thus imposed on God’s 
supremacy. 

But lest insistence on Divine immanence should 
degenerate into Pantheism—and there is a tendency in 
this direction on the part of many modern writers—it 
is important at the same time to emphasize the truth 
of God’s transcendence, to recall, in other words, what 
has been stated several times already, that God is one 
simple and infinitely perfect personal Being whose 
nature and action in their proper character as Divine 
infinitely transcend all possible modes of the finite, 
and cannot, without contradiction, be formally identi- 
fied with these. 

(3) Possibility of the Supernatural—From a study 
of nature we have inferred the existence of God and 
deduced certain fundamental truths regarding His 
nature and attributes, and His relation to the created 
universe. And from these it is easy to deduce a fur- 
ther important truth, with a brief mention of which 
we may fittingly conclude this section. However 
wonderful we may consider the universe to be, we rec- 
ognize that neither in its substance nor in the laws by 
which its order is maintained, in so far as unaided 
reason can come to know them, does it exhaust God’s 
infinite power or perfectly reveal His nature. If then 
it be suggested that, to supplement what philosophy 
teaches of Himself and His purposes, God may be 
willing to favour rational creatures with an immediate 
personal revelation, in which He aids the natural 

owers of reason by confirming what they already 
ied and by imparting to them much that they 
could not otherwise know, it will be seen at once that 
this suggestion contains no impossibility. All that is 
facet to realize it is that God should be able to 
communicate directly with the created mind, and that 
men should be able to recognize with sufficient cer- 
tainty that the communication is really Divine; and 
that both of these conditions are capable of being ful- 
filled no Theist can logically deny (see REVELATION; 
Mrractizs). This being so, it will follow further that 
knowledge so obtained, being guaranteed by the 
authority of Him who is infinite Truth, is the most 


certain and reliable knowledge we can possess; and 
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this is the knowledge we shall freely utilize in the fol- 
lowing section of this article. 

II. Tar Gop or Reveitation.—We assume here— 
what is elsewhere proved by Catholic apologists—that 
a supernatural revelation of Himself has de facto been 
given by God in the Jewish and Christian religions, 
and guaranteed by such evidence that men are reason- 
ably bound to accept it; and we assume, further, that 
our authoritative sources for obtaining a knowledge of 
the contents of this revelation are the inspired Scrip- 
tures and the uninspired but infallible teaching of the 
Catholic Church. This does not of course mean that 
reason abdicates its office when authority takes con- 
trol, for, besides the fact that submission to such au- 
thority is eminently rational, there is always an appeal 
back to reason itself against anything that would be 
self-contradictory or absurd. As a matter of fact, 
however, although there is mystery, there is no con- 
tradiction in what God has revealed about Himself. 
On the contrary reason is helped very much, instead 
of being hindered, in its effort to acquire a worthy 
knowledge of Him Who is infinite and therefore neces- 
sarily mysterious both in His own being and in His re- 
lations to creatures; but apart from the mysteries of 
the Trinity and Incarnation, and the supernatural 
economy of salvation of which the Incarnation is the 
centre, there is scarcely an important truth about God 
and His relation to creatures that could not, abso- 
lutely speaking, be known by the light of reason alone. 

In naming the Scriptures and Catholic teaching as 
sources, it is not intended to treat them separately and 
independently but in combination. Developed Cath- 
olic teaching has collected and systematized all im- 
as truths concerning God which may be gathered 

rom the Scriptures, and we shall accordingly make 
this teaching our guide, referring back as occasion 
may require to Biblical sources. For the discussion of 
questions that are merely exegetical and critical the 
reader is referred to the article on God in standard dic- 
tionaries or encyclopedias of the Bible. 

A. Existence and Knowableness of God.—(1) Neither 
in the Old or New Testament do we find any elaborate 
argumentation devoted to proving that God exists. 
This truth is rather taken for granted, as being some- 
thing, for example, that only the fool will deny in his 
heart [Ps. xiii (xiv), 1; lii (lil), 1]; and argumentation, 
when resorted to, is directed chiefly against polythe- 
ism and idolatry. But in several passages we have a 
cursory appeal to some phase of the general cosmo- 
logical argument: v. g. Ps. xviii (xix), 1; xciii (xciv), 
5 sqq.; Is., xli, 26 sqq.; II Mach., vii, 28, ete.; and in 
some few others—Wis., xiii, 1-9; Rom., i, 18-20—the 
argument is presented in a philosophical way, and 
men who reason rightly are held to be inexcusable for 
failing to recognize and worship the one true God, the 
Author and Ruler of the universe. 

These two latter texts merit more than passing at- 
tention. Wis., xiii, 1-9 reads: ‘“ But all men are vain, 
in whom there is not the knowledge of God: and who 
by these good things that are seen, could not under- 
stand him that is, neither by attending to the works 
have acknowledged who was the workman: but have 
imagined either the fire, or the wind, or the swift air, 
or the circle of the stars, or the great water, or the sun 
and moon, to be the gods that rule the world. With 
whose beauty, if they, being delighted, took them to be 
gods: let them know how much the Lord of them is 
more beautiful than they: for the first author of 
beauty made all those things. Or if they admired 
their power and effects, let them understand by them, 
that he that made them, is mightier than they: for by 
the greatness of the beauty, and of the creature, the 
creator of them may be seen, so as to be known 
thereby. But yet as to these they are less to be 
blamed. For they perhaps err, seeking God, and de- 
sirous to find him. For being conversant among his 
works, they search: and they are persuaded that the 
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things are good which are seen. But then again they 
are not to be pardoned. For if they were able to know 
so much as to make a judgment of the world: how did 
they not more easily find out the Lord thereof?” 
Here it is clearly taught (a) that the phenomenal or 
contingent world—the things that are seen—requires 
a cause distinct from and greater than itself or any of 
its elements; (b) that this cause who is God is not un- 
knowable, but is known with certainty not only to 
exist but to possess in Himself, in a higher degree, 
whatever beauty, strength, or other perfections are 
realized in His works; (c) that this conclusion is at- 
tainable by the right exercise of human reason, with- 
out reference to supernatural revelation, and that 
philosophers, therefore, who are able to interpret the 
world philosophically, are inexcusable for their ignor- 
ance of the true God, their failure, it is implied, being 
due rather to lack of good will than to the incapacity 
of the human mind. 

Substantially the same doctrine is laid down more 
briefly by St. Paul in Rom., i, 18-20: “ For the wrath 
of God is revealed from heaven against all ungodliness 
and injustice of those men that detain the truth of 
God in injustice: because that which is known of God 
is manifest inthem. For God hath manifested it unto 
them. For the invisible things of him, from the crea- 
tion of the world, are clearly seen, being understood 
by the things that are made; his eternal power also, 
and divinity: so that they are inexcusable.”’ It is to 
be observed that the pagans of whom St. Paul is 
speaking are not blamed for their ignorance of super- 
natural revelation and the Mosaic law, but for failing 
to preserve or for corrupting that knowledge of God 
om of man’s duty towards Him which nature itself 
ought to have taught them. Indeed it is not pure 
ignorance as such they are blamed for, but that wilful 
shirking of truth which renders ignorance culpable. 
Even under the corruptions of paganism St. Paul 
recognized the indestructible permanency of germinal 
religious truth (cf. Rom., ii, 14, 15). 

It isclear from these passages that Agnosticism and 
Pantheism are condemned by revelation, while the 
validity of the general proof of God’s existence given 
above (I, Section A) is confirmed. Itisalso clear that 
the extreme form of Traditionalism (q. v.), which 
would hold that no certain knowledge of God’s exist- 
ence or nature is attainable by human reason without 
the aid of supernatural revelation, is condemned. 

(2) And what the author of Wisdom and St. Paul, 
and after them the Fathers and theologians had con- 
stantly taught, has been solemnly defined by the Vati- 
can Council. In the first place, as against Agnosticism 
and Traditionalism, the council teaches (cap. ii, De 
revelat.) ‘That God, the first cause (principium) and 
last end of all things, can, from created things, be 
known with certainty by the natural light of human 
reason” (Denz., 1785—old no. 1634); and in the cor- 
responding canon (can. i, De revelat.) it anathema- 
tizes anyone who would say “that the one true God, 
our Creator and Lord, cannot, through the things that 
are made, be known with certainty by the natural 
light of human reason” (Denz., 1806—old no. 1653). 
As against Agnosticism this definition needs no expla- 
nation. As against Traditionalism, it is to be observed 
that the definition is directed only against the extreme 
form of that theory, as held by Lamennais and others, 
according to which, taking human nature as it is, 
there would not, and could not, have been any true or 
certain knowledge of God, among men, had there not 
been at least a primitive supernatural revelation—in 
other words natural religion as such is an impossibil- 
ity. There is no reference to milder forms of Tradi- 
tionalism which hold social tradition and education to 
be necessary for the development of man’s rational 

owers, and consequently deny, for example, that an 
individual cut off from human society from his in- 
fancy, and left entirely to himself, could ever attain a 
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certain knowledge of God, or any strictly rational 
knowledge at all. That is a psychological problem on 
which the council has nothing to say. Neither does 
it deny that even in case of the homo socialis a certain 
degree of education and culture may be required in 
order that he may, by independent reasoning, arrive 
at a knowledge of God; but it merely affirms the broad 
principle that by the proper use of their natural rea- 
soning power, applied to the phenomena of the uni- 
verse, men are able to know God with certainty. 

In the next place, as against Pantheism, the council 
(cap. i, De Deo) teaches that God, “since He is one 
singular, altogether simple and incommutable spirit- 
ual substance, must be proclaimed to be really and 
essentially [re et essentia] distinct from the world, 
most happy in and by Himself, and ineffably above 
and eran all things, actual or possible, besides Him- 
self’? (Denzinger, 1782—old no. 1631); and in the cor- 
responding canons (ii-iv, De Deo) anathema is pro- 
nounced against anyone who would say “ that nothing 
exists but matter’’; or “that the substance or essence 
of God and of all things is one and the same”’; or “ that 
finite things both corporeal and spiritual; or at least 
spiritual, have emanated from the Divine substance; 
or that the Divine essence by a manifestation or evo- 
lution of itself becomes all things; or that God is uni- 
versal or indefinite being, which by determining itself 
constitutes the universe of things distinguished into 
genera, species and individuals” (Denzinger, 1802-4— 
old no. 1648). These definitions are framed so as to 
cover and exclude every type of the pantheistic 
theory, and nobody will deny that they are in har- 
mony with Scriptural teaching. The doctrine of 
creation, for example (see CREATION), than which 
none is more clearly taught or more frequently empha- 
sized in Sacred Scripture, is radically opposed to Pan- 
theism—creation as the sacred writers understand it 
being the voluntary act of a free agent bringing crea- 
tures into being out of nothingness. 

(3) It will be observed that neither the Scriptural 
texts we have quoted nor the Vatican decrees say that 
God’s existence can be proved or demonstrated; they 
merely affirm that it can Iie known with certainty. Now 
one may, if one wishes, insist on the distinction be- 
tween what is knowable and what is demonstrable, but 
in the present connexion this distinction has little real 
import. It has never been claimed that God’s exist- 
ence can be proved mathematically, as a proposition 
in geometry is proved, and most Theists reject every 
form of the ontological or deductive proof. But if the 
term proof or demonstration may be, as it often is, ap- 
plied to a posteriori or inductive inference, by means 
of which knowledge that is not innate or intuitive is 
acquired by the exercise of reason, then it cannot 
fairly be denied that Catholic teaching virtually as- 
serts that God’s existence can be proved. Certain 
knowledge of God is declared to be attainable ‘‘by the 
light of reason”, i. e. of the reasoning faculty as such, 
from or through ‘‘the things that are made”; and this 
clearly implies an inferential process such as in other 
connexions men do not hesitate to call proof. 

Hence it is fair to conclude that the Vatican Coun- 
cil, following Sacred Scripture, has virtually con- 
demned the Scepticism which rejects the a posteriori 
proof [see above, A, GI. But it did not deal directly 
with Ontologism, although certain propositions of the 
Ontologists. had already been condemned as unsafe 
(tuto tradi non posse) by a decree of the Holy Office, 18 
Sept., 1861 (Denzinger, 1659 sqq.—old no. 1516), and 
among the propositions of Rosmini subsequently con- 
demned (14 Dec., 1887) several reassert the ontolo- 
gist principle (Denzinger, 1891 sq.—old no. 1736). 
This condemnation by the Holy Office is quite suffi- 
cient to discredit Ontologism, regarding which it is 
enough to say here (a) that, as already observed (I,A,), 
experience contradicts the assumption that the human 
mind has naturally or necessarily an immediate con- 
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sciousness or intuition of the Divine, (b) that such a 
theory obscures, and tends to do away with, the dif- 
ference, on which St. Paul insists (I Cor., xiii, 12), be- 
tween our earthly knowledge of God (‘‘through a 
glass in a dark manner”) and the vision of Him which 
the blessed in heaven enjoy (‘‘face to face”), and 
seems irreconcilable with the Catholic doctrine, de- 
fined by the Council of Vienne, that, to be capable of 
the face to face or intuitive vision of God, the human 
intellect needs to be endowed with a special supernat- 
ural light, the lwmen glorie, and (c) finally that, in so 
far as it is clearly intelligible, the theory goes danger- 
ously near to Pantheism. 

In the decree ‘‘ Lamentabili” (3 July, 1907) and the 
Encyclical ‘‘ Pascendi” (7 Sept., 1907), issued by Pope 
Pius X, the Catholic position is once more reaffirmed 
and theological Agnosticism condemned. In its bear- 
ing on our subject this latest act of Church authority 
is merely a restatement of the teaching of St. Paul and 
of the Vatican Council and a reassertion of the princi- 
iy which has been always maintained, that God must 

naturally knowable if faith in Him and His revela- 
tion is to be reasonable; and if a concrete example be 
needed to show how, of logical necessity, the substance 
of Christianity vanishes into thin air once the agnostic 
principle is adopted, one has only to point the finger 
at Modernism. Rational theism isa necessary logical 
basis for revealed religion; and that the natural know]l- 
edge of God and natural religion, which Catholic 
teaching holds to be possible, are not necessarily the 
result of grace, i.e. of a supernatural aid given directly 
by God Himself, follows from the condemnation by 
Clement XI of one of the propositions of Quesnel 
(prop. 41) in which the contrary is asserted (Denzin- 
ger, 1391—old no. 1256). 

B. The Divine Nature and Attributes.—(1) Aswe have 
already seen, reason teaches that God is one simple 
and infinitely perfect spiritual substance or nature, 
and Sacred Scripture and the Church teach the same. 
The creeds, for example, usually begin with a profes- 
sion of faith in the one true God, Who is the Creator 
and Lord of heaven and earth, and is also, in the 
words of the Vatican Council, ‘‘omnipotent, eternal, 
immense, incomprehensible, infinite in intellect and 
will and in every perfection” (Sess. III, cap. i, De Deo, 
in Denzinger, ‘‘Enchiridion”, 1782—old no. 1631). 
The best way in which we can describe the Divine na- 
ture is to say that it is infinitely perfect, or that God is 
the infinitely perfect Being; but we must always re- 
member that even being itself, the most abstract and 
universal term we possess, is predicated of God and of 
creatures not univocally or identically, but only ana- 
logically. But other predicates, which, as applied to 
creatures, express certain specific determinations of 
being, are also used of God—analogically, if in them- 
selves they express pure or unmixed perfection, but 
only metaphorically if they necessarily connote im- 
perfection. Now of such predicates as applied to 
creatures we distinguish between those that are used 
in the concrete to denote being as such, more or less de- 
termined (v. g., substance, spirit, etc.), and those that 
are used in the abstract or adjectively to denote deter- 
minations, or qualities, or attributes of being (v. g., good, 
goodness; intelligent, intelligence; ete.) ; and we find it 
useful to transfer this distinction to God, and to speak 
of the Divine nature or essence and Divine attributes, 
being careful at the same time, by insisting on Divine 
simplicity (see above I.), to avoid error or contradic- 
tion in its application. For, as applied to God, the 
distinction between nature and attributes, and be- 
tween the attributes themselves, is merely logical and 
not real. The finite mind is not capable of compre- 
hending the Infinite so as adequately to describe its 
essence by any single concept or term; but while using 
a multitude of terms, all of which are analogically true, 
we do not mean to imply that there is any kind of com- 
position in God. Thus, as applied to creatures, good- 
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ness and justice, for example, are distinct from each 
other and from the nature or substance of the beings 
in whom they are found, and if finite limitations com- 
pel us to speak of such perfections in God as if they 
were similarly distinet, we know, nevertheless, and are 
ready, when needful, to explain, that this is not really 
so, but that all Divine attributes are really identical 
with one another and with the Divine essence. 

(2) The Divine attributes or perfections which may 
thus logically be distinguished are very numerous, and 
it would be a needless task to attempt to enumerate 
them fully. But among them some are recognized as 
being of fundamental importance, and to these in par- 
ticular is the term attributes applied and special notice 
devoted by theologians—though there is no rigid 
agreement as to the number or classification of such 
attributes. As good a classification as any other is 
that based on the analogy of entitative and operative 
perfections in creatures—the former qualifying nature 
or essence as such and abstracting from activity, the 
latter referring especially to the activity of the nature 
in question. Another distinction is often made be- 
tween physical, and moral or ethical, attributes—the 
former of themselves abstracting from, while the lat- 
ter directly express, moral perfection. But without la- 
bouring with the question of classification, it will suffice 
to notice separately those attributes of leading im- 

ortance that have not been already explained. Noth- 
ing need be added to what has been said above con- 
cerning self-existence, infinity, unity, and simplicity 
(which belong to the entitative class); but eternity, 
immensity, and immutability (also of the entitative 
class), together with the active attributes, whether 
physical or moral, connected with the Divine intellect 
and will, call for some explanation here. 

(a) Eternity.—By saying that God is eternal we 
mean that in essence, life, and action He is altogether 
beyond temporal limits and relations. He has neither 
beginning, nor end, nor duration by way of sequence 
or succession of moments. ‘There is no past or future 
for God—but only an eternal present. If we say that 
He was or that He acted, or that He will be or will act, 
we mean in strictness that He is or that He acts; and 
this truth is well expressed by Christ when He says 
(John, viii, 58—A.V.): ‘‘ Before Abraham was, I am.” 
Eternity, therefore, as predicated of God, does not 
mean indefinite duration in time—a meaning in which 
the term is sometimes used in other connexions—but 
itmeans the total exclusion of the finiteness which time 
implies. We are obliged to use negative language in 
describing it, but in itself eternity is a positive perfec- 
tion, and as such may be best defined in the words of 
Boethius as being ‘‘interminabilis vite tota simul et 
perfecta possessio ”, i. e. possession in full entirety and 
perfection of life without beginning, end, or succes- 
sion. 

The eternity of God is a corollary from His self-ex- 
istence and infinity. Time being a measure of finite 
existence, the infinite must transcend it. God, it is 
true, coexists with time, as He coexists with creatures, 
but He does not exist in time, so as to be subject to 
temporal relations: His self-existence is timeless. Yet 
the positive perfection expressed by duration as such, 
i. e. persistency and permanency of being, belongs to 
God and is truly predicated of Him, as when He is 
spoken of, for example, as ‘‘ Him that is, and that was, 
and that is to come” (Apoc., i, 4); but the strictly 
temporal connotation of such predicates must always 
be corrected by recalling the true notion of eternity. 

(b) Immensity and Ubiquity, or Omnipresence.— 
Space, like time, is one of the measures of the finite, 
and as by the attribute of eternity we describe God’s 
transcendence of all temporal limitations, so by the 
attribute of immensity we express His transcendent 
relation to space. There is this difference, however, 
to be noted between eternity and immensity, that the 
positive aspect of the latter is more easily realized by 
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us, and is sometimes spoken of, under the name of 
omnipresence, or ubiquity, asif it were a distinct attri- 
bute. Divine immensity means on the one hand that 
God is necessarily present everywhere in space as the 
immanent cause and sustainer of creatures, and on the 
other hand that He transcends the limitations of actual 
and possible space, and cannot be circumscribed or 
measured or divided by any spatial relations. To say 
that God is immense is only another way of saying 
that He is both immanent and transcendent in the 
sense already explained. As some one has metaphor- 
ically and paradoxically expressed it, ‘‘God’s centre is 
everywhere, His circumference nowhere ”. 

That God is not subject to spatial limitations fol- 
lows from His infinite simplicity; and that He is truly 
present in every place or thing—that He is omnipres- 
ent or ubiquitous—follows from the fact that He is the 
cause and ground of all reality. According to our 
finite manner of thinking we conceive this presence of 
God in things spatial as being primarily a presence of 
power and operation—immediate Divine efficiency 
being required to sustain created beings in existence 
and to enable them to act; but, as every kind of Divine 
action ad extra is really identical with the Divine na- 
ture or essence, it follows that God is really present 
everywhere in creation not merely per virtutem et 
operationem, but per essentiam. In other words God 
Himself, or the Divine nature, is in immediate contact 
with, or immanent in, every creature—conserving it in 
being and enabling it to act. But while insisting on 
this truth we must, if we would avoid contradiction, 
reject every form of the pantheistic hypothesis. 
While emphasizing Divine immanence we must not 
overlook Divine transcendence. 

There is no lack of Scriptural or ecclesiastical testi- 
monies asserting God’s immensity and ubiquity. It 
is enough to refer for example to Heb., i, 3; iv, 12, 13; 
Acts, xvii, 24, 27, 28; Eph., i, 23; Col.,i, 16, 17; Ps. 
exxxvili, 7-12; Job, xii, 10, ete. 

(c) Immutability.—In God ‘‘there is no change, nor 
shadow of alteration” (James, i, 17); ‘‘They [i. e. 
“the works of thy hands’’] shall perish,but thou shalt 
continue: and they shall all grow old asagarment. And 
as a vesture shalt thou change them, and they shall be 
changed: but thou art the selfsame, and thy years shall 
not fail” (Heb., i, 10-12; Ps. ci, 26-28. Cf. Mal., iii, 6; 
Heb., xiii, 8). These are some of the Scriptural texts 
which clearly teach Divine immutability or unchange- 
ableness, and this attribute is likewise emphasized in 
church teaching, as by the Council of Nicsea against 
the Arians, who attributed mutability to the Logos 
(Denzinger, 54—old No. 18), and by the Vatican 
Council in the definition quoted above. 

That the Divine nature is essentially immutable, or 
incapable of any internal change, is an obvious corol- 
lary from Divine infinity. Changeableness implies 
the capacity for increase or diminution of perfection, 
that is, it implies finiteness and imperfection. But 
God is infinitely perfect and is necessarily what He is. 
It is true that some attributes by which certain as- 
pects of Divine perfection are described are hypothet- 
ieal or relative, in the sense that they presuppose the 
contingent fact of creation: omnipresence, for exam- 
ple, presupposes the actual existence of spatial beings. 
But it is obvious that the mutability implied in this 
belongs to creatures, and not to the Creator; and it is 
a strange confusion of thought that has led some mod- 
ern Theists—even professing Christians—to maintain 
that such attributes can be laid aside by God, and 
that the Logos in becoming incarnate actually did lay 
them aside, or at least ceased from their active exer- 
cise. But as creation itself did not affect the immu- 
tability of God, so neither did the incarnation of a 
Divine Person; whatever change was involved in either 
case took place solely in the created nature. 

(d) The so-called active Divine attributes are best 
treated in connexion with the Divine Intellect and 
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Will—the principles of Divine operation ad extra—to 
which they are all ultimately reducible. 

(i) Divine Knowledge.—(a) That God is omniscient, 
or possesses the most perfect knowledge of all things, 
follows from His infinite perfection. In the first place 
He knows and comprehends Himself fully and ade- 
quately, and in the next place He knows all created 
objects and comprehends their finite and contingent 
mode of being. Hence He knows them individually 
or singularly in their finite multiplicity; knows every- 
thing possible as well as actual; knows what is bad as 
well as what is good. Everything, in a word, which 
to our finite minds signifies perfection and complete- 
ness of knowledge may be predicated of Divine omnis- 
cience, and it is further to be observed that it is on 
Himself alone that God depends for His knowledge. 
To make Him in any way dependent on creatures for 
knowledge of created objects would destroy His infinite 
perfection and supremacy. Hence it is in His eternal, 
unchangeable, comprehensive knowledge of Him- 
self or of His own infinite being that God knows crea- 
tures and their acts, whether there is question of what 
is actual or merely possible. Indeed Divine know]l- 
edge itself is really identical with Divine essence, as 
are all the attributes and acts of God; but according 
to our finite modes of thought we feel the need of con- 
ceiving them distinctly and of representing the Divine 
essence as the medium or mirror in which the Divine 
intellect sees alltruth. Moreover, although the act of 
Divine knowledge is infinitely simple in itself, we feel 
the need of further distinctions—not as regards the 
knowledge in itself, but as regards the multiplicity of 
finite objects which it embraces. Hence the univer- 
sally recognized distinction between the knowledge of 
vision (sczentia visionis) and that of simple intelligence 
(simplicis intelligentie), and the famous controversy 
regarding the scientia media. We shall briefly explain 
this distinction and the chief difficulties involved in 
this controversy. 

(8) Distinetionsin the Divine Knowledge.—In classi- 
fying the objects of Divine omniscience the most obvi- 
ous and fundamental distinction is between things 
that actually exist at any time, and those that are 
merely possible. And it is in reference to these two 
classes of objects that the distinction is made between 
knowledge ‘‘ of vision” and “‘ of simple intelligence ”— 
the former referring to things actual, and the latter to 
the merely possible. This distinction might appear 
at first sight to be absolutely comprehensive and ade- 
quate to the purpose for which we introduce dis- 
tinctions at all; but some difficulty is felt once the 
question is raised of God’s knowledge of the acts of 
creatures endowed with free will. That God knows in- 
fallibly and from eternity what, for example, a certain 
man, inthe exercise of free will, will do or actually does 
in any given circumstances, and what he might or 
would actually have done in different circumstances, 
is beyond doubt—being a corollary from the eternal 
actuality of Divine knowledge. So to speak, God has 
not to wait on the contingent and temporal event of 
the man’s free choice to know what the latter’s action 
will be; He knows it from eternity. But the difficulty 
is: how, from our finite point of view, to interpret and 
explain the mysterious manner of God’s knowledge of 
such events without at the same time sacrificing the 
free will of the creature. 

The Dominican school has defended the view that 
the distinction between knowledge of “vision” and 
of ‘‘simple intelligence” is the only one we need or 
ought to employ in our effort to conceive and deseribe 
Divine omniscience, even in relation to the free acts 
of intelligent creatures. These acts, if they ever take 
place, are known or foreknown by God as if they were 
eternally actual—and this is admitted by all; other- 
wise they remain in the category of the merely possi- 
ble—and this is what the Jesuit school denies, pointing 
for example to statements such as that of Christ re- 
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Heenan the people of Tyre and Sidon, who would have 
one penance had they received the same graces as the 
Jews (Matt., xi, 21). This school therefore maintains 
that to the actual as such and the purely possible we 
must add another category of objects, viz., hypothet- 
ical facts that may never become actual, but would 
become actual were certain conditions realized. The 
hypothetical truth of such facts, it is rightly con- 
tended, is more than mere possibility, yet less than 
actuality; and since God knows such facts in their 
hypothetical character there is good reason for intro- 
ducing a distinction to cover them—and this is the 
scientia media. And it is clear that even acts that 
take place and as such fall finally under the knowledge 
of vision may be conceived as falling first under the 
knowledge of simple intelligence and then under the 
scientia media; the progressive formula would be: 
first, it is possible Peter would do so and so; second, 
Peter would do so and so, given certain conditions; 
third, Peter will do or does so and so. 

Now, were it not for the differences that lie behind, 
there would probably be no objection raised to scien- 
tia media; but the distinction itself is only the prelude 
to the real problem. Admitting that God knows 
from eternity the future free acts of creatures, the 
question is how or in what way He knows them, 
or rather how we are to conceive and explain by anal- 
ogy the manner of the divine foreknowledge, which in 
itself is beyond our powers of comprehension? It is 
admitted that God knows them first as objects of the 
knowledge of simple intelligence; but does he know 
them also as objects of the scientia media, i.e. hypothet- 
ically and independently of any decree of His will, 
determining their actuality, or does He know them 
only in and through such decrees? The Dominican 
contention is that God’s knowledge of future free acts 
depends on the decrees of His free will which prede- 
termine their actuality by means of the premotio 
physica. God knows, for example, that Peter will do 
so and so, because He has decreed from eternity so to 
move Peter’s free will that the latter will infallibly, 
although freely, co-operate with, or consent to, the 
Divine premotion. In the case of good acts there is a 
physical and intrinsic connexion between the motion 
given by God and the consent of Peter’s will, while as 
regards morally bad acts, the immorality as such, 
which is a privation and not a positive entity, comes 
entirely from the created will. 

The principal difficulties against this view are that 
in the first place it seems to do away with human free 
will, and in the next place to make God responsible 
for sin. Both consequences of course are denied by 
those who uphold it, but, making all due allowance 
for the mystery which shrouds the subject, it is diffi- 
cult to see how the denial of free will is not logically 
involved in the theory of the premotio physica, how 
the will can be said to consent freely to a motion which 
is conceived as predetermining consent; such explan- 
ations as are offered merely amount to the assertion 
that after all the human will is free. The other diffi- 
culty consists in the twofold fact that God is repre- 
sented as giving the premotio physica in the natural 
order for the act of will by which the sinner embraces 
evil, and that He withholds the supernatural premotio 
or efficacious grace which is essentially required for 
the performance of a salutary act. The Jesuit school 
on the other hand—with whom probably a majority 
of independent theologians agree—utilizing the scien- 
tia media maintains that we ought to conceive God’s 
knowledge of future free acts not as being dependent 
and consequent upon decrees of His will, but in its 
character as hypothetical knowledge or being ante- 
cedent to them. God knows in the scientia media 
what Peter would do if in given circumstances he were 
to receive a certain aid, and this before any absolute 
decree to give that aid is supposed. Thus there is no 
predetermination by the Divine of what the human 
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will freely chooses; it is not because God foreknows 
(having foredecreed) a certain free act that that act 
takes place, but God foreknows it in the first instance 
because as a matter of fact it is going to take place; 
He knows it as a hypothetical objective fact before it 
becomes an object of the scientia visionis—or rather 
this is how, in order to safeguard human liberty, we 
must conceive Him as knowing it. It was thus, for 
example, that Christ knew what would have been the 
results of His ministry among the people of Tyre and 
Sidon. But one must be careful to avoid implying 
that God’s knowledge is in any way dependent on 
creatures, as if He had, so to speak, to await the 
actual event in time before knowing infallibly what 
a free creature may choose to do. From eternity He 
knows, but does not predetermine the creature’s 
choice. And if it be asked how we can conceive this 
knowledge to exist antecedently to and independently 
of some act of the Divine will, on which all things 
contingent depend, we can only say that the objective 
truth expressed by the hypothetical facts in question 
is somehow reflected in the Divine Essence, which is 
the mirror of all truth, and that in knowing Himself 
God knows these things also. Whichever way we 
turn_we are bound ultimately to encounter a mystery, 
and, when there is a question of choosing between a 
theory which refers the mystery to God Himself and 
one which only saves the truth of human freedom by 
making free-will itself a mystery, most theologians 
not unnaturally prefer the former alternative. 

(ii) The Divine Will.—(a) The highest perfections 
of creatures are reducible to functions of intellect and 
will, and, as these perfections are realized analogically 
in God, we naturally pass from considering Divine 
knowledge or intelligence to the study of Divine 
volition. The object of intellect as such is the true; 
the object of will as such, the good. In the case of 
God it is evident that His own infinite goodness is the 
primary and necessary object of His will, created 
goodness being but a secondary and contingent object. 
This is what the inspired writer means when he says: 
““The Lord hath made all things for himself” (Prov., 
xvi, 4). The Divine will of course, like the Divine 
intellect, is really identical with the Divine Essence, 
but according to our finite modes of thought we are 
obliged to speak of them as if they were distinct; 
and, just as the Divine intellect cannot be dependent 
on created objects for its knowledge of them, neither 
can the Divine will be so dependent for its volition. 
Had no creature ever been created God would have 
been the same self-sufficient being that He is, the 
Divine will as an appetitive faculty being satisfied 
with the infinite goodness of the Divine Essence itself. 
This is what the Vatican Council means by speaking 
of God as “‘most happy in and by Himself”’”—not that 
He does not truly wish and love the goodness of crea- 
tures, which is a participation of His own, but that He 
has no need of creatures and is in no way dependent 
on them for His bliss. 

(8) Hence it follows that God possesses the perfec- 
tion of free will in an infinitely eminent degree. That 
is to say, without any change in Himself or in His 
eternal act of volition, He freely chooses whether or 
not creatures shall exist and what manner of exist- 
ence shall be theirs, and this choice or determination 
is an exercise of that dominion which free will (lib- 
erty of indifference) essentially expresses. In itself free 
will is an absolute and positive perfection, and as such 
is most fully realized in God. Yet we are obliged to 
describe Divine liberty as we have done relatively to 
its effects in creation, and, by way of negation, we 
must exclude the imperfections associated with free 
will in creatures. These imperfections may be re- 
duced to two, viz., potentiality and mutability as 
ape to immutable pure act, and the power of 
choosing what is evil. Only the second need be 
noticed here. 
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(vy) When a free creature chooses what is evil, he 
does not choose it formally as such, but only sub 
specie boni, i.e., what his will really embraces is some 
aspect of goodness which he truly or falsely believes 
to be discoverable in the evil act. Moral evil ulti- 
mately consists in choosing some such fancied good 
which is known more or less clearly to be opposed to 
the Supreme Good, and it is obvious that only a finite 
being can be capable of such a choice. God neces- 
sarily loves Himself, who is the Supreme Good, and 
cannot wish anything that would be opposed to Him- 
self. Yet He permits the sins of creatures, and it has 
always been considered one of the gravest problems 
of theism to explain why this isso. We cannot enter 
on the problem here, but must content ourselves with 
a few brief observations. First, however difficult, 
or even mysterious, may be the problem of moral evil 
for the theist, it is many times more difficult for every 
kind of anti-theist. Secondly, so far as we can judge, 
the possibility of moral defection seems to be a natural 
limitation of created free will, and can only be ex- 
cluded supernaturally; and, even viewing the ques- 
tion from a purely rational standpoint, we are con- 
scious on the whole that, whatever the final solution 
may be, it is better that God should have created free 
beings capable of sinning than that He should not 
have created free beings at all. Few men would 
resign the faculty of free will just to escape the danger 
of abusing it. Thirdly, some final solution, not at 
present apparent to our limited intelligence, may be 
expected on merely rational grounds from the infinite 
wisdom and justice of God, and supernatural revela- 
tion, which gives us glimpses of the Divine plan, goes 
a long way towards supplying a complete answer to 
the questions that most intimately concern us. The 
clearly perceived truth to be emphasized here is that 
sin is hateful to God and essentially opposed to His 
infinite holiness, and that the wilful discord which sin 
introduces into the harmony of the universe will 
somehow be set right in the end. 

There is no need to delay in discussing mere physi- 
cal as distinct from moral evil, and it is enough to 
remark that such evil is not merely permitted, but 
willed by God, not indeed in its character as evil, but 
as being, in such a universe as the present, a means 
towards good and in itself relatively good. 

(6) As distinctions are made in the Divine knowl- 
edge, so also in the Divine will, and one of these latter 
is of sufficient importance to deserve a passing notice 
here. This is the distinction between the antecedent 
and consequent will, and its principal application is to 
the question of man’s salvation. God, according to 
St. Paul (I Tim., ii, 4), ‘‘ will have all men to be saved’”’, 
and this is explained to be an antecedent will; that 
is to say, abstracting from circumstances and con- 
ditions which may interfere with the fulfilment of 
God’s will (e. g., sin on man’s part, natural order in the 
universe, etc.), He has a sincere wish that all men 
should attain supernatural salvation, and this will is 
so far efficacious that He provides and intends the 
necessary means of salvation for all—sufficient actual 
graces for those who are capable of co-operating with 
them and the Sacrament of Baptism for infants. On 
the other hand the consequent will takes account of 
those circumstances and conditions and has reference 
to what God wills and executes in consequence of 
them. It is thus for example that He condemns the 
wicked to punishment after death and excludes un- 
baptized infants from the beatific vision. 

(iii) Providence. Predestination. Reprobation.— 
Several attributes and several aspects of Divine activ- 
ity partake both of an intellectual and a volitional 
character and must be treated from the combined 
point of view. Such are omnipotence, holiness, jus- 
tice, blessedness, and so forth, but it is unnecessary to 
delay on such attributes which are self-explanatory. 
Some notice, on the other hand, must be devoted to 
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providence and to the particular aspects of provi- 
dence which we call predestination and reprobation; 
and with a brief treatment of these which are else- 
where fully treated this article will be concluded. 

(a) Providence may be defined as the scheme in the 
Divine mind by which all things treated are ordered 
and guided efficiently to a common end or purpose 
(ratio perductionis rerum in finem in mente divind 
existens). It includes an act of intellect and an act of 
will, in other words knowledge and power. And 
that there is such a thing as Divine Providence by 
which the entire universe is ruled clearly follows from 
the fact that God is the author of all things and that 
order and purpose must characterize the action of an 
intelligent creator. Nor is any truth more insist- 
ently proclaimed in revelation. What the author of 
Wisdom (xiv, 3) says of a particular thing is applic- 
able to the universe as a whole: ‘‘ But thy provid- 
ence, O Father, governeth it”; and no more beautiful 
illustration of the same truth has ever been given than 
that given by Christ Himself when He instances God’s 
care for the birds of the air and the lilies of the field 
(Matt., vi, 25 sq.). But to rational creatures God’s 
providential care is extended in a very special way, 
yet not so as to do away with the utility and efficacy 
of prayer, whether for temporal or spiritual favours 
(Matt., vii, 8), nor to disturb or override the efficiency 
of secondary causes. It is in and through secondary 
causes that providence ordinarily works, and no 
miracle as a rule is to be expected in answer to prayer. 

(8) Predestination and reprobation are those special 
parts of Divine Providence which deal specially with 
man’s salvation or damnation im the present super- 
natural order. Predestination is the foreknowledge 
on the part of God of those who will de facto be saved 
and the preparation and bestowal of the means by 
which salvation is obtained; while reprobation is the 
foreknowledge of those who will de facto be damned 
and the permission of this eventuality by God. In 
both eases an act of the intellect, infallible foreknowl- 
edge, and an act of the will are supposed; but whereas 
in predestination the antecedent and consequent will 
is the same, in reprobation God wills consequently 
what He does not antecedently will at all but only 
permits, viz., the eternal punishment of the sinner. 

Many controversies have arisen on the subject of 
predestination and reprobation, into which we cannot 
enter here. But we shall briefly summarize the lead- 
ing points on which Catholic theologians have agreed 
and the points on which they differ. 

First, that predestination exists, i. e. that God 
knows from eternity with infallible certainty who will 
be saved and that He wills from eternity to give them 
the graces by which salvation will be secured, is ob- 
vious from reason and is taught by Christ Himself 
(John, x, 27), and by St. Paul (Rom., viii, 29, 30). 

Second, while God has this infallible foreknowledge, 
we on our part cannot have an absolutely certain 
assurance that we are among the number of the 
predestined—unless indeed by means of a special 
Divine revelation such as we know from experience 
is rarely, if ever, given. This follows from the Tri- 
dentine condemnation of the teaching of the Refor- 
mers that we could and ought to believe with the 
certainty of faith in our own justification and election 
(Sess. VI, cap. ix, can. xiii-xv). 

Third, the principal controverted point regarding 
predestination between Catholic theologians is con- 
cerned with its gratuity, and in order to understand 
the controversy it is necessary to distinguish between 
predestination in intention, i. e. as it is a mere act of 
knowledge and of purpose in the Divine mind, and in 
execution, i.e.as it means the actual bestowal of grace 
and of glory; and also between predestination in the 
adequate sense, as referring both to grace and to 
glory, and in the inadequate sense, as referring partic- 
ularly to one’s destination to glory, and abstracting 
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from the grace by which glory is obtained. Now, (1) 
speaking of predestination in execution, all Catholic 
theologians maintain in opposition to Calvinists that 
it is not entirely gratuitous, but in the case of adults 
depends partly on the free merey of God and partly 
on human co-operation; the actual bestowal of glory 
is at least partly a reward of true merit. (2) Speaking 
of predestination in intention and in the adequate 
sense, Catholic theologians agree that it is gratuitous; 
so understood it includes the first grace which cannot 
be merited by man. (3) But if we speak of predes- 
tination in intention and in the inadequate sense, i. e. 
to glory in abstraction from grace, there is no longer 
unanimity of opinion. Most Thomists and several 
other theologians maintain that predestination in this 
sense is gratuitous, i.e. God first destines a man to 
glory antecedently to any foreseen merits, and conse- 
quently upon this decrees to give the efficacious grace 
by which it is obtained. Predestination to grace is 
the result of an entirely gratuitous predestination to 
glory, and with this is combined for those not included 
in the decree of election what is known as a nega- 
tive reprobation. Other theologians maintain on the 
contrary that there is no such thing as negative repro- 
bation, and that predestination to glory is not gratui- 
tous but dependent on foreseen merits. The order of 
dependence, according to these theologians, is the 
same in predestination in intention as it is in predes- 
tination in execution, and as already stated the be- 
- stowal of glory only follows upon actual merit in the 
ease of adults. These have been the two prevailing 
opinions followed for the most part in the schools, 
but a third opinion, which is a somewhat subtle via 
media, has been put forward by certain other theo- 
logians and defended with great skill by so recent an 
authority as Billot. The gist of this view is that 
while negative reprobation must be rejected, gratui- 
tous election to glory ante previsa merita must be re- 
tained, and an effort is made to prove that these two 
may be logically separated, a possibility overlooked 
by the advocates of the first two opinions. Without 
entering into details here, it is enough to observe that 
1a success of this subtle expedient is very question- 
able. 

Fourth, as regards reprobation, (1) all Catholic 
theologians are agreed that God foresees from eternity 
and permits the final defection of some, but that the 
decree of His will destining them to eternal damnation 
is not antecedent to but consequent upon foreknowl- 
edge of their sin and their death in the state of sin. 
The first part of this proposition is a simple corollary 
from Divine omniscience and supremacy, and the 
second part is directed against Calvinistic and Jansen- 
istic teaching, according to which God expressly 
created some for the purpose of punishing them, or at 
least that subsequently to the fall of Adam, He leaves 
them in the state of damnation for the sake of exhibit- 
ing His wrath. Catholic teaching on this point re- 
echoes II Peter, iii, 9, according to which God does 
not wish that any should perish but that all should 
return to penance, and it is the teaching implied in 
Christ’s own description of the sentence that is to 
be pronounced on the damned, condemnation being 
grounded not on the antecedent will of God, but on 
the actual demerits of men themselves (e. g. Matt., 
xxv, 41). (2) So-called negative reprobation, which 
is commonly defended by those who maintain election 
to glory antecedently to foreseen merits, means that 
simultaneously with the predestination of the elect 
God either positively excludes the damned from the 
the decree of election to glory or at least fails to in- 
clude them in it, without, however, destining them to 

ositive punishment except consequently on their 
oreseen demerits. It is this last qualification that 
distinguishes the doctrine of negative reprobation 
from Calvinistic and Jansenistic teaching, leavin 
room, for instance, for a condition of perfect natura’ 
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happiness for those dying with only original sin on 
their souls. But, notwithstanding this difference, 
the doctrine ought to be rejected; for it is opposed 
very plainly to the teaching of St. Paul regarding the 
universality of God’s will to save all (I Tim., ii, 4), 
and from a rational point of view itis difficult to recon- 
cile with a worthy concept of Divine justice. 

A Nabede full pieeeep ey of Theism (especially of modern 
non-Catholic works) will be found in Batpwiy, Dict. of Philos- 
ophy, III, 745-811. We will mention here only a few select 
works: (a) as good samples of patristic and medieval treatment: 
Sr. AucusTiInE, C. Academicos and De Civitate Dei; St. AN- 
SELM, Monologium and Prosologium; St. THomas, Summa 
Theol., I, Q. ii, and C. Gentes, I, xiii; (b) as valuable guides to 
patristic teaching: PrTravius anp THomassinus, De Dogmati- 
bus Theologicis; (c) as modern systematic treatises: FRAN- 
ZELIN, De Deo Uno (3rd ed., Rome, 1883); Bitior, De Deo Uno 
et Trino (1895), and other standard writers in Latin on dog- 
matic theology; Prat, De La Croyance en Dieu (Paris, 1907); 
Micueet, Dieu et l’Agnosticisme Contemporaine (Paris, 1909); 
AvELInG, The God of Philosophy (London, 1906); BorppEr, 
Natural Theology (Stonyhurst Series, 2nd ed, 1906); Driscot, 
God (2nd ed., New York); and among non-Catholics: Fuin7, 
Theism_ (Edinburgh, 1877); Martineau, Study of Religion 
(Bks. II and III); Hatt, The Being and Attributes of God (Lon- 
don, 1909; this work is rich in bibliographical references). See 
also Detsm; TuEeIsM; TRINITY; PREDESTINATION; PROVIDENCE; 
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Godard (GoTHARD, GoDEHARD), Saint, Bishop of 
Hildesheim in Lower Saxony; b. about the year 960, 
in a village of Upper Bavaria, near the Abbey of 
Altaich, in the Diocese of Passau; d. on 4 May, 1038; 
canonized by Innocent IJ in 1131. After a lengthy 
course of studies he received the Benedictine habit in 
991. Having entered the Abbey of Altaich, his learn- 
ing and sanctity speedily procured his elevation to the 
dignity of prior, and afterwards that of abbot, in the 
discharge of which sacred duties Godard went far 
towards enforcing rigorous observance of rule among 
those placed under his care. His special fitness in this 
department led to his being chosen to effect the work 
of reform in the Abbeys of Hersfeld, in Hesse; Tegern- 
see, in the Diocese of Freising; and Kremsmiinster, 
in the Diocese of Passau. On the death of St. 
Bernard, Bishop of Hildesheim (1021), Godard was 
chosen to succeed him; but his modesty yielded only 
to the urgent admonitions of Emperor St. Henry II. 
His zeal and prudence kept up the high tradition of 
Godard’s cloistered activity. The monastic obsery- 
ance was established, as far as possible, in his cathe- 
dral chapter. He built schools for the education of 
youth in which he always manifested an active inter- 
est; maintained a rigorous personal surveillance over 
his seminary; and fostered a strict observance of the 
liturgy whilst attending to the building and upkeep of 
churches. He also exercised a paternal care for the 
material needs of his people. Many churches in Ger- 
many honour Godard as patron and several bear his 
name. His letters which have come down to us ex- 
hibit a lofty spiritual tone throughout. Godard was 
buried in his cathedral. In 1132, the year following 
his canonization and the translation of his relies, the 
erection of a Benedictine monastery, under the pat- 
ronage of St. Godard, was begun, and two altars were 


dedicated to him in the cathedral church. 

Miter in Kirchenler., s. v. Gotthard; Wotruer, Vite Gode- 
hardi, prior et posterior in Mon. Germ. Hist.: Scriptores, XI, 167 
sq.; eran Die Lebensbeschreibung der Bischife Bernward u. 
Godehard (Berlin, 1858); _Sutzpeck, Leben des hl. Gotthard 
(Ratisbon, 1863); Kratz, Der Dom zu Hildesheim, II (Hildes- 
heim, 1840), 53 sqq.; Liinrzmn, Gesch. der Didcese u. Stadt 
Hildesheim, I (Hildesheim, 1858), 195 sqq.; Manriion, Acta 
SS. Bened. (1701), VI, i, 395-96. 

: P. J. MacAutey. 


Godden (true name Tytpen), THomas, b. at Add- 
ington, Kent, 1624, d. in London, 1 Dec., 1688. His 
father, William Tyiden, was able to provide a liberal 
education for his son and Thomas was sent first to a 
private school in Holburn, conducted by a Mr. Gill, 
and in his fifteenth year entered Queen’s College, 
Oxford. The next year found him at St. John’s 
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College, Cambridge, and in 1640 he was made a 
Billingsley scholar. He proceeded B.A. in 1641, but 
the influence of John Sergeant, with whom he became 
acquainted during his college course, had induced him 
to enter the Catholic Church, and in 1642 the two 
set out for the English College at Lisbon. In due 
course Godden was ordained, and so distinguished 
himself by his scholarship and controversial ability 
that in 1650 we find him lecturing on philosophy in 
the college. He rapidly ascended the ladder of aca- 
demic distinction, and after being successively pro- 
fessor of theology, prefect of studies, and vice-presi- 
dent, succeeded Dr. Clayton as president of the col- 
lege in 1655. Five years later he was thought worthy 
of the degree of Doctor of Divinity, and had estab- 
lished so general a reputation for eloquence and piety 
that the Princess Catherine of Braganza, about to be- 
come the bride of Charles II, brought Godden to 
England with her, as her private chaplain. He was 
well received in his native country and enjoyed every 
evidence of royal favour. 

The disturbances caused by Oates’ plot, however, 
affected Godden very seriously. The perjured Miles 
Prance, upon being examined on the murder of Sir 
Edmund Berry Godfrey, swore that Godden and his 
servant Lawrence Hill had been concerned in the 
crime, and that Godfrey’s corpse had been concealed 
for a time in Godden’s apartments. Public indigna- 
tion was running too high against everything Catholic 
to hope for a sober and impartial investigation, and 
Godden managed to escape to the Continent, and took 
refuge in Paris. His lodgings in Somerset House were 
searched and Hill, despite the testimony of witnesses 
who swore that he was elsewhere at the time of the 
murder, was convicted and executed at Tyburn, 21 
Feb., 1679. Later evidence, tending to show that 
Godden was in no way connected with Godfrey’s 
death, altered popular feeling, and in the reign of 
James II, he returned to his former post as almoner to 
the queen dowager. From this time until his death 
he took a prominent part in the religious controversies 
in England, and in 1686, with Dr. Giffard, defended the 
doctrine of the Real Presence, before the king, against 
Dr. William Jane and Dr. Simon Patrick. He was 
buried under the royal chapel in Somerset House. 

Godden’s printed works are for the most part con- 
troversial and religious. They include “Catholicks 
no Idolaters; or a full Refutation of Dr. Stilling- 
fleet’s Unjust Charge of Idolatry against the Church 
of Rome” (London, 1671); “A Just Discharge to Dr. 
Stillingfleet’s Unjust Charge of Idolatry against the 
Church of Rome. With a Discovery of the Vanity of 
hislate Defence . . . By way of Dialogue between Euno- 
mius, a Conformist and Catharinus, a non-Conformist”’ 
(Paris, 1677); “A Sermon of St. Peter, preached be- 
fore the Queen Dowager... on 29 June, 1686” 
(London, 1686); “A Sermon on the Nativity of Our 
Lord, preached before the Queen Dowager .. . at 
Somerset House” (London, 1686). He also left a 
manuscript treatise on the Oath of Supremacy. 

Gittow, Bibl. Dict. Eng. Cath., II, 503; III, 307; Panzanz, 
Memoirs, p. 338; Woop, Athene Ozxon., IV, 93, 674; LurrrEeut, 
Hist. Relation of State Affairs, 1,391; Cath. Mag., V, 621; VI, 
59; The Tablet, 16 Feb., 1889, p. 257. 

Strantey J. QUINN. 


Godeau, AnTornz, bishop, poet, and exegete; b. at 
Dreux in the Diocese of Chartres, 1605; d. at Vence, 
21 April, 1672. His facility in verse-writing early 
won the interest of a relative in Paris, M. Conrart, at 
whose house the elect of the literary world gathered to 
hear and discuss the productions of the young poet. 
The outcome of these meetings was the foundation of 
the French Academy, of which Godeau was one of the 
first members and the third to whose lot it fell to de- 
liver the weekly address to that body. He was in- 
duced to settle in Paris, where he soon became a 
favourite at the Hétel Rambouillet, rivalling in the 
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fecundity and ingenuity of his verse the most famous 
writers of his period. At that time to say of any work 
cest de Godeau was to stamp it with the seal of ap- 
proval. Perhaps best known among the works of his 
early days is his ‘‘Discours sur les ceuvres de Mal- 
herbe” (1629), which shows some critical power and 
is valuable for the history of the French prose of the 
seventeenth century. After some time Godeau for- 
sook the company of gallants and the pursuit of 
literature for its own sake to devote himself to the 
service of God, and in 1636 was named Bishop of 
Grasse by Richelieu, to whom he had dedicated his 
first religious composition, a poetical paraphrase of 
the Psalm ‘‘ Benedicite omnia opera Domini”. He 
proved a model prelate, irreproachable in life, zealous 
for the interests of his flock, and unwearied in uphold- 
ing ecclesiastical discipline among his clergy, whom he 
assembled in synods and admonished in sermons and 
pastoral letters. By a Bull of Innocent X he was em- 
powered to unite the Dioceses of Grasse and Vence 
under his administration, but seeing the dissatisfac- 
tion of the clergy of the latter diocese, he relinquished 
the former and established himself at Vence. 

But Godeau by no means gave up his public and lit- 
erary interests. In 1645 and 1655 he took a prominent 
part in the General Assembly of the French Clergy, and 
under the regency of Anne of Austria was deputy from 
the Estates of Provence. He turned his talent for ver- 
sification to religious uses, his best known productions 
being a metrical version of the Psalms, poems on St. 
Paul, the Assumption, St. Eustace, Mary Magdalen, 
and one of 15,000 lines on the annals of the Church. 
The monotony and mechanical arrangement of the 
poems are relieved at intervals by passages remarkable 
for thought or expression, among others those lines 
embodied by Corneille in his ‘‘ Polyeucte ” :— 

Leur gloire tombe par terre, 

Et comme elle a l’éclat du verre, 

Elle en a la fragilité. 
The Jesuit Father Vavasseur published, in 1647, a 
satire on Godeau, ‘Antonius Godellus, episcopus 
Grassensis, an elogii Aureliani scriptor idoneus idem- 
que utrum poeta”, the verdict of which was echoed by 
Boileau in a letter to Maucroix. 

The fame of Godeau’s poetical works, however, has 
been quite overshadowed by that of his historical and 
exegetical works. His ‘‘ Eloges des Hvéques qui dans 
tous les siécles de l’Eglise ont fleuri en doctrine et en 
piété” (Paris, 1665) was republished in 1802 by M. 
Sauffret. His ‘‘ Histoire de l’église depuis la naissance 
de Jésus Christ, jusqu’ 4 la fin du IX® siécle” (Paris, 
1633) was translated into Italian by Speroni and into 
German by Hyper and Groote (Augsburg, 1768-96), 
and is still cited. Of this work Alzog says that ‘‘al- 
though written in an attractive and popular style ” it 
is ‘lacking in solid worth and original research” (Man- 
ual of Universal History, I, Dublin, 1900, 33). It is 
related that during the publication of this work the 
author chanced one day in a library to engage in con- 
versation with the Oratorian, Pére Le Cointe, who, 
ignorant of Godeau’s identity, indicated some grave 
defects in the volumes which had already appeared, 
criticisms of which the author availed himself in cor- 
recting the work for a new edition. The same Pére Le 
Cointe, later a stanch friend of Godeau’s, while con- 
ceding to the complete work many excellencies, calls 
attention to its frequent inaccuracies and lack of 
critical balance. Minor writings of Godeau’s include 
‘Vie de M. de Cordes, conseiller au Chatelet ” (1645) 
and ‘‘Eloges historiques des empereurs” (1667). 

Among Godeau’s works of a religious character are: 
‘‘Priéres, méditations” (Paris, 1643); ‘Avis 4 M. de 
Paris pour le culte du Saint-Sacrement dans les 
paroisses et de la facon de le porter aux malades” 
(1644); “‘Instructions et ordonnances synodales” 
(1644); ‘Vie de Saint Paul Apdétre” (1647); ‘‘La vie 
de saint Augustin” (1652); ‘‘La panégyrique de saint 
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Augustin” (1653); ‘“‘La vie de saint Charles Bor- 
romée” (1657); ‘‘L’Eloge de saint Francois de Sales ” 
(1663). His chief title to fame, however, rests on his 
work in Holy Scripture. His paraphrases of the fol- 
lowing books: Romans (Paris, 1635); Corinthians, 
Galatians, and Ephesians (1632); Thessalonians, Tim- 
othy, Titus, and Philemon (1641); Hebrews (1637); 
the Canonical Epistles (1640), are still recommended 
as useful, the sense and connexion of ideas being 
brought out clearly by the insertion of the fewest pos- 
sible words (Simon in “‘ Hist. critique des principaux 
commentateurs du N. T.”, ¢. lviii). His ‘‘ Version 

liquée du nouveau Testament” (1668) is some- 
thing between a literal translation and a paraphrase. 
The greatest of all his works, according to Nicéron, is 
“La morale chrétienne pour l’instruction des Curez et 
des Prétres du diocése de Vence” (Paris, 1709), in- 
tended to combat the Casuists, a model of force, clear- 
“ness, and revealing a precision rarely to be found in 
the other writings of the same author. In the Latin 
translation which appeared at Augsburg in 1774 under 
the title ‘‘Theologia moralis ex purissimis s. Serip- 
ture, patrum ac conciliorum fontibus. derivata, notis 
theologicis illustrata” the arrangement of the matter 
is greatly improved. 

Although opinions vary as to the importance of 
Bishop Godeau among his contemporaries, it would 
seem that too much stress is laid on his achievements 
as a poet which are not at all commensurate in value 
with his work as a prelate and an exegete. He was 
stricken with apoplexy and died in his episcopal city 
at the age of sixty-seven. 

Vie de Godeau in GopEau, Eloges des Evéques (Metz, 1802); 
SPrRONI DEGui ALvarorti, Vita di A. Godeau, vescovo di Vence 
oan 1761); Stmon, Histoire critique du Nouveau Testament 

1693); Dupin, Bibl. des auteurs ecclésiastiques du X VIIe siécle 
(1719); Nickron, Mémoires pour servir & Vhistoire (Paris, 1727— 
45); Pruuisson, Hist. de l’académie francaise, I (Paris, 1743), 
12, 95, 314, 896; Racine, Abrégé de l'histoire eccl. (1748-56), 

II; Scurépu in Kirchenler., s. v. 
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Godeberta, Saint, b. about the year 640, at Boves, 

a few leagues from Amiens, in France; d. about the 
beginning of the eighth century, at Noyon (Oise), the 
ancient Noviomagus. She was very carefully edu- 
cated, her parents being of noble rank and attached to 
the court of King Clovis II. When the question of her 
Marriage was being discussed in presence of the king, 
the saintly Bishop of Noyon, Eligius, as if by inspira- 
tion, presented Badébents with a golden ring and 
expressed the hope that she might devote her life to 
the service of God. Gobederta, moved by the Holy 
Spirit and feeling her heart suddenly filled with Divine 
love, turned away from the bright prospects before her 
and refused the advantageous offers that had been 
made by her noble suitors. She declared her willing- 
ness to be the spouse of Christ and asked the holy 
prelate to allow her to assume the veil. In a short 
time all opposition to her wishes disappeared and she 
entered on her new life under the guidance of St. 
Eligius. The King of the Franks was so impressed 
by her conduct and her zeal that he made her a pres- 
ent of the small palace which he had at Noyon, to- 
ether with a little chapel dedicated to St. George. 
Sabeta’s example inspired a number of young 
women to follow in the same path, and she founded 
in her new home a convent, of which she became the 
superioress. Here she passed the remainder of her 
life in prayer and solitude, save when the call of char- 
ity or religion brought her forth among the people, 
many of whom were still sunk in the vices of pagan- 
ism. She was remarkable in particular for the con- 
~ stant penances and fasts to which she subjected her- 
self. She had a wonderful faith in the efficacy of that 
ancient practice of the early Christians—the sign of 
the cross, and it is recorded, that on one occasion, in 
676, during the episcopacy of St. Mommelinus, when 
the town was threatened with total destruction by 
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fire, she made the sign of the cross over the flames, and 
the conflagration was forthwith extinguished. The 
exact year of her death is unknown, but it is said to 
have occurred on 11 June, on which day her feast is 
marked in the Proprium of Beauvais. In Noyon, 
however, by virtue of an indult, dated 2 April, 1857, 
it is kept on the fifth Sunday after Easter. The body 
of the saint was interred in the church of St. George, 
which was afterwards called by her name. 

In 1168 Godeberta’s body was solemnly translated 
from the ruined church where it had rested for over 
450 years by Bishop Baudoin to the cathedral of 
Noyon. Providentially her relics have escaped the 
ravages of time and fire, and the malice of the irre- 
ligious. At the period of the Revolutiona pious towns- 
man secretly buried them near the cathedral. When 
the storm had passed they were recovered from their 
hiding-place and their authenticity being canonically 
established they were replaced in the church. A bell 
is still preserved which tradition avers to have been 
the one actually used by Godeberta in her convent. 
It is certainly very ancient and there seems no good 
reason, in particular from an archeological point of 
view, for doubting the trustworthiness of the legend. 
In the treasury of the cathedral likewise may be seen 
a gold ring, said to have been that presented by St. 
Eligius to the saint. Mention is made in a record of 
the year 1167 of this relic having been then in the 
possession of the church of Noyon. 

Unfortunately the most ancient documents we 
have giving details of Godeberta’s life do not, in all 
probability, date back beyond the eleventh century, 
as the oldest ‘‘Vita”, which, in truth, is rather a 
panegyric for her feast than a biography, is believed 
to have been composed by Radbodus, who became 
Bishop of Noyon in 1067. In those days, too, the aim 
of such writers was the edification rather than the 
instruction of the faithful, so we find in this life the 
usual wonders related in such pious works of that 
alee with but few historic facts. It is certain, 

owever, that St. Godeberta was looked upon as a 
protector in the time of plagues and catastrophes and 
we have every reason to hold that this practice was 
justified by the results that followed her solemn invo- 
cation. In 1866 a violent outbreak of typhoid fever 
occurred in Noyon, decimating the town. On 23 
May in that year, one of the leading citizens, whose 
child had just been stricken down, approached the 
curé of the church and recalling the favours that had 
been granted in ages past to the clients of the saint, 
earnestly asked that the shrine containing her relics 
should be exposed and a novena of intercession begun. 
This was done the following day, and forthwith the 
scourge ceased; it was officially certified that not an- 
other case of typhoid occurred. In thanksgiving, 
a solemn procession took place under the guidance of 
the bishop, Mgr Gignoux, a few weeks later, the 
relies of St. Godeberta being carried triumphantly 
through the town. A beautiful statue of the saint, in 
the cathedral of Noyon, which was blessed by the 
bishop on 25 February, 1867, perpetuated the memory 


of this wonderful event. 

Acta SS., April, II, 31-2; Larrrnnur, Vie de Sainte Godeber- 
the, vierge et patronne de Noyon (Noyon, 1856); pm Montieny, 
La vie de la bienheureuse vierge sainte Godeberte, patronne et titu- 
laire de la ville de Noyon (Paris, 1630); Guirin, Les petits bol- 
landistes, IV (Paris, 1880), 339-43; CorBiet, Hagiographie 
ad’ Amiens, II (1870), 550-69. 
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Godegrand, Saint. See CHRODEGANG, SAINT. 


Godelina (Gopettva), Saint, b. at Hondeforte-lez- 
Boulogne, c. 1049; d. at Ghistelles, 6 July, 1070. The 
youngest of the three children born to Hemfrid, seign- 
eur of Wierre-Effroy, and his wife Ogina, Godelina 
was accustomed as a child to exercises of piety and 
was soon distinguished for a solidity of virtue extraor- 
dinary for one of her years. The poor flocked from 
all sides to the young girl, whose desires to satisfy 
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their necessities often involved her in difficulties with 
her father’s steward and even with her pious father 
himself. By her eighteenth year the fame of her 
beauty and admirable qualities had spread far and 
wide through Artois and even into Flanders, and many 
suitors presented themselves; but, the decision being 
left with Godelina, she persisted in the resolution she 
had made of renouncing the world for the cloister. 
One of the young noblemen, Bertolf of Ghistelles, 
determined to leave nothing undone, invoked the in- 
fluence of her father’s suzerain, Eustache II, Count of 
Boulogne, whose representations proved successful. 
After the wedding Bertolf and his bride set out for 
Ghistelles, where, however, Godelina found a bitter 
and unrelenting enemy in Bertolf’s mother, who 
induced her son to forsake his wife on the very day of 
their arrival, and immured Godelina in a narrow cell, 
with barely enough nourishment to support life. 
Even this, however, the saint contrived to share with 
the poor. Under the influence of his mother, Bertolf 
spread abroad foul calumnies about his bride. After 
some time Godelina managed to escape to the home 
of her father, who roused the Bishop of Tournai and 
Soissons and the Count of Flanders to threaten Bertolf 
with the terrors of Church and State. Seemingly re- 
pentant, he promised to restore his wife to her rightful 
position, but her return to Ghistelles was the signal for 
a renewal of persecution in an aggravated form. After 
about a year Bertolf, again feigning sorrow, easily 
effected a reconciliation, but only to avoid the suspi- 
cion of the crime he was meditating. During his 
absence two of his servants at his direction strangled 
Godelina causing it to appear that she had died a nat- 
ural death. Bertolf soon contracted a second mar- 
riage, but the daughter born to him was blind from 
birth. Her miraculous recovery of sight through the 
intercession of St. Godelina so affected her father that, 
now truly converted, he journeyed to Rome to obtain 
absolution for his crime, undertook a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land, and finally entered the monastery of St- 
Winoe at Bergues, where he expiated his sins by a life 
of severe penance. At his desire his daughter erected 
at Ghistelles a Benedictine monastery dedicated to St. 
Godelina, which she entered as a religious. Devotion 
to St. Godelina dates from 1084, when her body was 
exhumed by the Bishop of Tournai and Noyon, and 
her relics, recognized at various times by ecclesiastical 
authority, are to be found in various cities of Belgium. 

Derstompgs, Vies des saints des dioceses de Cambrai et d’ Arras; 
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Godet des Marais, Pau, Bishop of Chartres, 
France; b. at Taley, near Blois, 1647; d. at Chartres, 
1709. He studied at Saint-Sulpice, took the doctorate 
of theology at the Sorbonne, was ordained, and be- 
came (1677) superior of the “Séminaire des Trente- 
Trois’. Louis XIV nominated him (1690) to the See 
of Chartres, but owing to difficulties between France 
and the Holy See the papal confirmation came only 
on 21 Jan., 1692. As spiritual director of Mme de 
Maintenon, for whom he wrote “Lettres de direc- 
tion”’, Godet used his influence to have Mme Guyon 
removed from Saint-Cyr. A stanch opponent of 
Quietism, he signed with Noailles and Bossuet the 
famous “‘Declaratio” condemning Fénelon’s “Max- 
imes des saints’? (1697), and wrote (1698) several 
ordonnances, or pastoral letters, against the pseudo- 
mystical theories of Molinos, Fénelon, and Mme Guyon. 
He also did much to destroy Jansenism in France, 
refuted the cas de conscience (1703), commanded 
obedience to the papal constitution of Clement XT 
(1705), and severely censured Juénin’s “Institutions 
théologiques’’ (1708). His zeal and charity, as well 
as his orthodoxy, were set forth in an epitaph written 
by his successor, Monstiers de Mérinville. 
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Godfrey of Bouillon, Duke of Lower Lorraine and 
first King of Jerusalem, son of Eustache II, Count of 
Boulogne, and of Ida, daughter of Godfrey the Beard- 
ed, Duke of Lower Lorraine; b. probably at Boulogne- 
sur-Mer, 1060; d. at Jerusalem, 18 July, 1100 (accord- 
ing to a thirteenth-century chronicler, he was born at 
Baisy, in Brabant; see Haigneré, Mémoires lus a la 
Sorbonne, Paris, 1868, 213). The history of his sed 

ears has been distorted by legend, according to whie 

e slew with his own hand the anti-king Rodolphe at 
the battle of Moelsen (1080), and was the first to enter 
Rome after it had been besieged by Henry IV (1084). 
What appears certain is that he was chosen to succeed 
his uncle Godfrey the Hunchback, Duke of Lower 
Lorraine, who was assassinated in 1076. But Henry 
IV took Lorraine, leaving to Godfrey only the mar- 
quessate of Antwerp. As a vassal of the German 
Empire Godfrey took sides with the army of Henry IV 
in the War of the Investitures and followed the emperor 
on his expedition to Italy against Cer VII (1080- 
1084). In the interval he was compelled to return in 
order to defend his possessions which had been at- 
tacked by the Count of Namur, and about 1089 Henry 
IV restored to him the legacy of Godfrey the Hunch- 
back by creating him Duke of Lower Lorraine. The 
new duke’s authority was extremely weak when op- 
posed to the feudal power which had developed in the 
vicinity. At this time the whole north of France was 
aroused by the letter of Urban II, who besought the 
nobility of Flanders to go on the Crusade. kee 
was among the first to take the cross, together wit 
his two brothers, Eustache and Baldwin (1096). To 
procure resources he sold or pledged many of his es- 
tates. Many nobles at once arrayed themselves under 
his banner, and about 15 August, 1096, he departed at 
the head of 10,000 knights and 30,000 foot soldiers. 
His army was composed of Walloons and Flemings. 
“Born at the frontier of the two nations and himself 
speaking both languages’’, he served as the link be- 
tween them, and by his authority appeased the quar- 
rels provoked by their national self-esteem (Otto of 
Freisingen, Mon. Germ. Hist.: Seript., XX, 250). 

The crusaders reached the valley of the Danube and 
in September, 1096, arrived at Tollenburch (Tulin, 
west of Vienna), on the frontier of Hungary, where 
they learned of the disaster which had befallen the 
followers of Peter the Hermit. Before entering Hun- 
gary Godfrey negotiated with King Coloman for a free 

assage through his dominions. He himself met the 

ing, who welcomed him warmly, but took Godfrey’s 
brother Baldwin as a hostage, together with his wife. 
During the march through Hungary (October, 1096) 
the strictest discipline prevailed among the crusaders, 
to whom the inhabitants furnished provisions in 
abundance. After crossing the Save, the army entered 
the territory of the Byzantine Empire. At Belgrade 
Godfrey received a letter from the Emperor Alexius I 
(Comnenus), promising him assistance if the crusaders 
would refrain from violence. At Nish and at Sterniz 
(Sofia), they found abundant ak paperee and presents 
from the emperor. After a halt of eight days at 
Philippopolis (26 Nov.-3 Dec.) the army approached 
Adrianople (8 December) and marched towards the 
Hellespont. Here occurred the first conflict between 
the crusaders and the imperial government. Accord- 
ing to Albert of Aix, Godfrey, learning that the 
emperor held in captivity Hugues, a prince of France, 
demanded the latter’s freedom, and on the emperor’s 
refusal pillaged the neighbourhood of Salabria (Selym- 
bria). As a matter of fact, the French prince was 
not a prisoner, but Godfrey and his army arrived 
before Constantinople (23 Dec., 1096) in a hostile 
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mood, and closely watched by the imperial troops. 
Warned against the emperor, Godfrey kept away from 
the imperial palace. 

However, during the Christmas festivities, he con- 
sented to cross the Golden Horn, and went into camp 
at Pera (29 Dec.). The chief desire of Alexius was 
to Nes the junction of Godfrey’s army with that 
of Bohemond, leader of the Normans of Italy; Alexius 
had hoped to induce Godfrey to swear fealty to him 
and then to remove his army to Asia. Throughout 
the winter Godfrey resisted the imperial demands. 
At last, 2 April, 1097 (the date given by Anna Com- 
nena is preferable to 13 January given by Albert of 
Aix; see Chalandon, “‘ Alexis Comnéne”’, 179), on the 
approach of Bohemond, the emperor decided to act, 
and cut off the supplies of the crusaders. Several 
combats ensued, and, despite the contrary assertion 


~ of Albert of Aix, Godfrey must have been defeated. 


Anna Comnena states that he then consented to do 
homage to the emperor, promising to restore him any 
former imperial possessioris which he might wrest 
from the infidels. Some days later the Lorraine army 
was conveyed to Pelekan on the Gulf of Nicomedia, 
and at the end of April all the leaders of the crusade 
were reunited. Godfrey appears to have acted as 

acemaker, and he induced Raymond IV, of St-Gilles, 

ount of Toulouse, to swear fealty to the emperor. 

Far from directing the crusade, he appears to have 
taken an obscure part in the council of leaders. He 
took part in the siege of Nicwa and the battle of 
Doryleum (1 July, 1097). 

During the crossing of Asia Minor he was seriously 
wounded while hunting. At the siege of Antioch he 
consented to obey the orders of Bohemond, and after the 
capture of the city he had to give up the castle which 
his followers had taken (July, 1098). On the way to 
Jerusalem, while others quarrelled, Godfrey marched 
towards Edessa, where his brother, Baldwin, had just 
established himself. He returned from this expedi- 
tion in October, 1098, and before entering Antioch, 
with only twelve knights, put to flight one hundred 
and fifty Turks. According to the tradition repeated 
by Guibert de Nogent (Gesta, VII, 11), he had, with 
a stroke of the sword, hewn a Turkish horseman 
through the middle so that his body fell in two equal 
halves. Having returned to Antioch, he took part, 
together with Robert Courte-Heuse, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, in the council of arbitration assembled to 
reconcile Bohemond and Raymond of St-Gilles. After 
23 November, 1098, a number of the crusaders left 
Antioch with Raymond, but Godfrey of Bouillon and 
Robert, Count of Flanders, began to march on 
Jerusalem only at the end of February, 1099. After be- 
sieging Gibel they rejoined the main army before Arka 
(12 March), were at Tripoli (13 May), Beirut (19 May), 
Cesarea (30 May), and reached Jerusalem on 7 June. 

pis and his army took an active part in the 
siege of the Holy City. His camp was pitched to the 
westward. On 15 July, 1099, about nine in the morn- 
ing, Godfrey and his brother Eustache placed a mov- 
able tower against the walls and were the first to enter 
the city. During the ensuing massacre of Mussul- 
mans, Godfrey, thinking only of his vow, stripped 
himself of his arms, and, barefooted and in his under- 
garments, made the round of the ramparts, and then 
went to pray at the Holy Sepulchre. The crusaders 
were soon intent on providing a king for the new 
conquest. Several bishops offered the crown to Ray- 
mond of St-Gilles, who refused, declaring “that the 


title of king seemed to him out of place in that a 
? 


(Raimond de Aguilers, Histor. Oecid. des Crois., I 

301). Robert Courte-Heuse being urged declined in 
like manner. All refused to accept the burden which 
the new royalty must prove. Finally, oe being 
unanimously elected, accepted “for the love of 
Christ’? (22 July). According to the chronicles of 
those times, he refused to wear the crown “through 
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respect for Him who had been crowned in that place 
with the Crown of Thorns”. Indeed, he seems never 
to have borne the title of king (which only appears 
under his successor), and to have been content with 
that of Duke and Advocate of the Holy Sepulchre. 

’ It may be that he acted in this manner through 
respect for the clergy, who regarded the new conquest 
as the property of all Christendom, and some of 
whom were averse to the election of a king (Raimond 
de Aguilers, Hist. Oecid. Crois., IIT, 295). Godfrey 
seems to have always considered himself the protector 
of the Church. Not only did he make so many 
donations that William of Tyre despairs of enu- 
merating them, not only did he cede a fourth of Jaffa 
(Joppa), the city of Jerusalem, and the tower of David 
to the patriarch Daimbert, but he consented, as did 
Bohemond, to receive investiture from the patriarch 
(William of Tyre, Historia, IX, XV). Godfrey dis- 
played great energy in meeting the many difficulties 
which threatened the new State, but he was destined 
to succumb to sickness. On 12 August, 1099, having 
rallied the crusading forces, he gained a victory at 
Ascalon, thus preserving Palestine from the Egyptian 
invasion. 

Assisted by the Pisans, he rebuilt the city of Jaffa, 
which became a port of arrival for crusaders. He 
signed a treaty of alliance with the Venetian fleet, 
agreeing to besiege Acre, but was attacked by the 
plague at Cxsarea, 10 June. After a short stay at 
the hospital which he had founded at Jaffa, he re- 
turned to Jerusalem, where he died on 18 July, hav- 
ing named his brother Baldwin as his successor. He 
was buried in the church of the Holy Sepulchre. 

The tomb of Godfrey was destroyed in 1808, but at 
that time a large sword, said to have been his, was 
still shown. Legend soon laid claim to him; in the 
contemporary accounts of the First Crusade (Gesta 
Francorum, Raimond de Aguilers, Foucher de Char- 
tres, Anna Comnena, etc.), he is portrayed as the 
perfect type of a Christian knight. Tall of stature, 
with pleasing countenance, and with so courteous a 
manner “that he seemed more a monk than a 
knight’? (Robert the Monk, Hist. Occid. Crois., III, 
731), in the hour of danger he showed admirable 
As a zealous Christian, he was among the 
first to take the cross, accomplished his vow without 
the slightest deviation, and at great personal cost 
accepted the defence of the new conquest. Such is 
Godfrey as he appears in actual history. In the 
chronicle of Albert of Aix (d. 1120, edit. Hist. Ocecid. 
Crois., IV), the author already exhibits a tendency to 
put the figure of Godfrey in the foreground and to at- 
tribute to him, to a certain extent, the direction of the 
crusade. Albert of Aix and Guibert de Nogent attri- 
bute to Godfrey exploits of an epic character (Guibert 
de Nogent, Gesta, VII, 11). When, in the thirteenth 
century, Jean d’Ibelin and Philip of Novara edited 
the “ Assises’’ of Jerusalem, they referred to Godfrey 
as a law-making king, and attributed to him a code, 
the “Letters of the Holy Sepulchre’’, which never 
existed. Indeed, at that time, and perhaps as early 
as the twelfth century, Godfrey of Bouillon had 
become, like Roland and Arthur, a hero of the chan- 
sons de geste. The trowvéres provided him with a 
mythical origin, making him a descendant of the 
legendary “Knight of the Swan’’, whose feats he is 
made to repeat, and, after relating the events of his 
childhood, continued his adventures to the taking of 
Jerusalem. Under Philip Augustus, Graindor of Douai 
reconstructed the works of a certain Richard the 
Pilgrim, and composed a complete history of this 
crusade: (1) “Elioxe’’, ed. Todd (Baltimore, 1889); 
(2) “Beatrix’’, ed. Hippeau (Paris, 1868); (3) “An- 
tioche’’, ed. P. Paris (Paris, 1848); (4) “Jérusalem”’, 
ed. Hippeau (Paris, 1868); see L. Gautier, “ Biblio- 
graphie des chansons de gestes’”’ (Paris, 1897). In 
the fourteenth century, all these poems were collected 
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under the title of “Roman du chevalier au Cygne”’ 
(ed. de Reiffenberg, Brussels, 1846-59). 
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Godfrey of Fontaines (GopEFRIDUS DE FonTIBUS, 
Doctor VENERANDUS), a scholastic philosopher and 
theologian; born near Liége within the first half of the 
thirteenth century, he became a canon of his native 
diocese, and also of Paris and Cologne, and was elected, 
in 1300, to the See of Tournai, which he declined. He 
taught theology at the University of Paris during the 
last quarter of the century, was a Magister, or doctor, 
of theology and a member of the Sorbonne, to which 
he left a valuable collection of MSS. He is the author 
of a notable collection of disputations, “XIV Quod- 
libeta’’, which show him to have been not merely a 
distinguished theologian and philosopher, but also a 
canonist, jurist, moralist, and controversialist, who 
took an active part in the various ecclesiastical, doc- 
trinal, and disciplinary disputes that stirred Paris at 
that period. In regard to the privileges of the men- 
dicant orders, Godfrey opposed St. Thomas, but for the 
Angelic Doctor’s teaching he professed a sincere ad- 
miration. The bold “innovations”? of Thomism were 
just then on their trial; they were condemned by Tem- 
pier, Archbishop of Paris (1277), and opposed b 
Peckham and many others. Godfrey was a staunc 
supporter of Thomism, yet sufficiently original to dif- 
fer in many things from the master’s views, e. g., the 
principle of individuation, and the distinction between 
essence and existence in material things. 

The “XIV Quodlibeta”’ of Godfrey, extensively 
studied and multiplied in MS. form in the medieval 
schools, are at present in course of being published 
for the first time. A critical edition of the first four 
of them has already appeared in the series “Les 
Philosophes Belges, Textes et Etudes’? (II, “Les 
quatre premiers Quodlibets de Godefroid de Fon- 
taines”, by de Wulf and Pelzer, Louvain, 1904). The 
remaining Quodlibeta (V-XIV) will form vols. III 
and IV of the same series; vol. V is to contain studies 
on Godfrey by de Wulf, de Munnynck, and Van Roel. 

De Wutr, Etudes sur la vie les euvres et l’influence de Gode- 
froid de Fontaines (Louvain and Paris, 1904); Ippm, Histoire de 
la philosophie médrévale (Louvain, 2nd ed., 1905); Ipmm, His- 
toire de la philosophie scolastique dans les Pays-Bas, etc. (Lou- 
vain and Paris, 1895); TuRNER, History of Philosophy (Boston, 
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Godfrey of Viterbo, German writer of the twelfth 
century. Nothing is known as to the place or date 
of his birth, but he received his education at Bam- 
berg, whither he was taken by Lothair in 1133. At 
an early age he displayed great activity as one of 
the clergy at the court of Conrad ITI and later of Fred- 
erick I, accompanying the latter on many of his cam- 
paigns, and frequently fulfilling for him diplomatic 
missions. Asa reward for his services at Court, lands 
were bestowed on him in fief at Viterbo, probably in 
1169. During his forty years as notary and chaplain 
to the Emperor Frederick, he displayed a multifarious 
activity at Court. Among the personages there he 
was particularly attracted towards the youthful 
Henry VI. He lived much in Italy, spending his last 
days at Viterbo. The year of his death has not been 
ascertained. In the politico-ecclesiastical conflicts of 
his time he sided with the emperor, without, however, 
declaring himself inimical to the pope. He blames 
Pope Alexander’s predecessor, Hadrian, for the 
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schism, inasmuch as the latter had allied himself 
with the Greeks and. Normans against the emperor. 
His works were for the most part composed durin 
journeys. About 1183 he compiled for the use o 
schools his “Speculum regum’’, a history of the world 
beginning with the deluge, intended to reconcile the 
Romans with the Germans. His metrical account of 
the achievements of Frederick (Gesta Friderici), ex- 
tending to 1181, is a separate work, which, though not 
free from confusion, contains some valuable informa- 
tion. His “Memoria Seculorum”’ is a history of the 
world written Ae in prose and partly in verse, and 
was completed in 1185. In the same year he began 
work on his “ Pantheon”’, a history of the world which 
enjoyed an unmerited fame during the Middle Ages. ° 
The author, delighting as he does in fables, has gath- 
ered much material for the history of folk-lore. His 
works—some of them only in extracts—are to be found 
Ha oe “Monumenta Germaniz historica: Scriptores’’, 
ULMANN, Gottfried von Viterbo, dissertation (Géttingen, 1863); 
WartrensacuH, Deutschlands Geschichtsquellen im M. A. (6th 
ed., Berlin, 1894), II, 290 sqq. RANZ KAMPERS. 


Godinez. See Wanpine, MicHAgE.. 
Godmother. See Sponsor. ‘ 


Godric, the name of two Abbots of Croyland, Gop- 
ric I, 870-941. He was the successor of the Abbot 
Theodore, who had been slain by the Danes. The 
heathen had sacked and destroyed the abbey, dese- 
crating the shrines and driving out the monks. On 
their return they unanimously elected Godrie abbot, 
in spite of his reluctance. Soon after his election, at 
the request of the prior of Ancarig, Godric went with 
his monks to clear away the ruins of Medehamsted 
Abbey (Peterborough), to bury the corpses of its 
abbot and eighty monks, whom the Danes had 
murdered, and to erect a memorial near their grave. 
Evil times fell on Croyland during his abbacy. 
Beorred, King of Mercia, under pretext of driving out 
the Danes, seized the lands and possessions of all the 
monasteries in his dominions, among which was 
Croyland. Beorred died in 874, and was succeeded 
by one of his servants, Ceolwulf, who demanded a 
thousand pounds from the Abbey of Croyland, and 
reduced it to such poverty, that the monks were 
forced to sell nearly all their plate. So poor did the 
house become that none would join it, and, at Godrie’s 
death in 941, only five of its monks were left. 

Gopric II, 1005-18, was no less unfortunate than 
his namesake. King Ethelred the Redeless first ex- 
acted from it large sums of money, and in the fourth 
year of Godrie’s rule the Danish jarl, Turkil, arrived 
with a fleet, demanded a ransom, and ravaged the 
manors of the abbey. In 1013 the Danish king, 
Sweyn, devastated the neighbouring country. Croy- 
land, which was luckily isolated by floods, became the 
refuge of monks, secular priests, and layfolk, whose 
support was a heavy burden on the resources of the 
abbey. Sweyn extorted two large ransoms within 
three months, while the king’s officers threatened to 
complete its ruin because it supported the Danes. 
In despair Godric and his monks engaged as protector 
Leofwin, brother of Leofric, Earl of Leicester, who, in 
return for a grant of lands, protected them till his 
death in 1017. The same year the accession of Cnut 
brought peace to England, and some relief to Croyland. 
Godric was buried in the chapter-house of his abbey. 


Ingulfi Croylandensis Historia in Rerum Anglicarum Veterum 
Tom: I, ed. Fuuman (Oxford, 1684); Wixuis, History of the 
Mitred Parliamentary Abbeys, I, 75-6 (London, 1718); Duepatn, 
Monasticon Anglicanum, ed. CALEY AND Ets, (London, 1846), 


II, 91-2, 95. Lesuiz A. St. L. Toxs. 
Goethals. See Henry or GHENT. 
Goetz, Mariz JosEPHine, second superior-general 


of the Society of the Sacred Heart, daughter of Joseph 
Goetz of Strasburg and Marie Anne Wagner; b. 7 
March, 1817; d. 4 January, 1874; her parents dying 
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early, her education was left to the care of an aunt who 
sent her to school at the Convent of the Sacred Heart, 
Besangon. At first her silent, observant, and distant 
attitude showed that she felt herself out of tune with 
her surroundings, but in the second year she threw 
herself into school life and carried all before her in 
lessons and play. At the age of seventeen she entered 
the novitiate of the Sacred Heart at Montet and took 
her first vows in 1837. In 1842 she wasentrusted with 
the charge of the school at Besancon, which was going 
through a difficult phase. Her judicious management 
showed what might be expected of her in the future, 
and immediately after profession in 1847 she was 
appointed mistress of novices at Conflans. She con- 
tinued in this charge, to which was afterwards added 
the government of the house as superior, until 1864, 
when she was named vicar-general. The failing 
strength of the foundress made it necessary for her to 
have some one at hand, to whom she could communi- 
cate her views for the future. She found a full under- 
standing of them in Mother Josephine Goetz, who was 
elected superior-general in 1865 after the death of 
Blessed Madeleine Sophie Barat. 

Mother Goetz governed as superior-general for nine 
years. Her work was principally one of consolidation 
and development of what had been established or pro- 
jected by the foundress. She established a training 
school at Conflans' to prepare the young religious for 
their duties as teachers, and entrusted to a small com- 
mittee the revision and adaptation of the curriculum 
of studies to the growing needs of the order. Durin 
the Franco-Prussian war and the time of the siege ne 
Commune in Paris, Reverend Mother Goetz was obliged 
to withdraw to Laval, that communications with her 
religious might not be cut off. She employed the 
enforced leisure of those months in collating and 
revising the summaries of decrees and decisions of the 

neral congregations of the Society of the Sacred 
React. Reverend Mother Goetz made visitations of 
the houses then existing in Europe, as far as time and 
health permitted—but her strength rapidly failed and 
she died from a stroke of paralysis, after a few days’ 
illness. The marking features of her personality were 
breadth of view and rapid intuition that appeared 
unerring as an instinct, directness of intention and 
strength of purpose which lay concealed under a timid 
exterior, but astonished by their force when cirecum- 
stances called for prompt decision and action—and a 
characteristic grace of humility which seemed to be her 
distinguishing supernatural gift. 

J. Sruarr. 


Goffe (or GoucH), StmPHEN, Oratorian; b. 1605; 
d. at Paris, Christmas Day, 1681. He was the son of 
Stephen Goffe, Protestant rector of Stanmer in Sussex, 
ead was educated at Merton College, Oxford, becom- 
ing M. A. in 1627. He took orders and became chap- 
lain to Colonel Vere’s regiment in the Low Countries. 
Subsequently the Earl of St. Alban’s obtained his ap- 
pointment as one of the chaplains to Charles I, in 
which capacity he was created D. D. in 1636. He was 
often employed in secret negotiations in France, Flan- 
ders, and Holland. During the Civil. War he was 
arrested and charged with attempting to rescue the 
king, then a prisoner at Hampton Court. After the 
execution of the king (whose death-warrant was 
signed by Stephen’s brother William), he went to 
France, where he became a Catholic. Dodd and other 
Catholics have disproved the story that the Sorbonne 
admitted the validity of his Anglican orders. He be- 
came an Oratorian on 14 Jan., 1651, at Notre-Dame- 
des Vertues near Paris, where he became superior in 
1655. Here he helped English exiles, both Protest- 
ants and Catholics, using his influence with Queen 
Henrietta Maria on their behalf; and on her appoint- 
ment he acted as tutor to the young Duke of Mon- 
mouth. He was a learned man and maintained a 
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correspondence with Vossius and other scholars. 
Some of his letters were printed by Colomesius in 1690, 
and others, still in manuscript, are in the British 
Museum (Addit. MS. 6394). 

Donn, Church History (Brussels, 1737-41), III, 305; CLAREN- 
pon, History of the Rebellion (1702-04); Lincarp, History of 
England (London, 1849), VIII, 191; Esrcourt, Question of 
Anglican Orders Discussed (London, 1873); Gittow, Bibl. Dict. 
Eng. Cath., 8. v.; CoopmR in Dict. Nat. Biog., s. v. He is also 
referred to in a scurrilous Parliamentarian libel published in 
1646 under the title The Lord George Digby’s Cabinet and Dr. 
Goff’s negociations. 

Epwin Burton. 


Goffine, (or Gorriné), Leonarp; b. at Cologne, 
or according to some, at Broich, 6 December, 1648; 
d.11 August,1719. At the age of nineteen he entered 
the Norbertine Abbey of Steinfeld, in the Eifel district 
of Germany, and commenced his two years novitiate 
in July, 1667. Having made his solemn profession on 
16 July, 1669, he was sent for his course of philosophy 
and theology to the Norbertine college at Cologne. 
Ordained priest on Ember Saturday before Christmas, 
1676, Goffine was sent to Dunwald to assist the 
priests who were charged with the direction of the 
parish and the convent of Norbertine canonesses. 
In the same capacity he was afterwards sent to Ellen, 
where there was also a convent of Norbertine nuns. 
Goffine remained four years in each of these places, 
being recalled by the abbot, 26 February, 1680, to fill 
the office of novice master in the abbey. He was next 
given charge of the parish of Clarholz, which was incor- 
porated with the Norbertine Abbey of the same name, 
in the Diocese of Osnabriick, for owing to the dearth of 
priests due to the Lutheran heresy and the Thirty 
Years War, abbots and bishops were obliged to have 
recourse to other dioceses and religious orders to fill 
the vacancies. 

Goffine remained at Clarholz five years (1680-85), 
and was sent thence to Niederehe, a priory which the 
Abbey of Steinfeld possessed in the Archdiocese of Trier. 
He remained in Niederehe but a very short time, being 
sent in 1885 to assist the clergy of St. Lambert’s at 
Coesfield, in the Diocese of Minster. He left Coesfeld 
in 1691, when, at the urgent request of the Archbishop 
of Trier, he undertook the charge of the parishes, first of 
Wehr (1691-94), then of Rheinbdéllen (1694-96), and 
afterwards of Oberstein on the Nahe, from December, 
1696, until his death in 1719. While parish priest of 
Oberstein he had also to attend the Catholics living at 
Weiersbach, in the Diocese of Mayence. The inhabi- 
tants of Oberstein were mostly Protestants, and at 
times Goffine had much annoyance to bear from them. 
Animated with apostolic zeal, Goffine was all things 
to all men, and, as Dr. Joseph Prickartz, president of 
the Norbertine college at Cologne, wrote, in a sketch 
of his life, “ Goffine was a truly apostolic pastor, filled 
with an untiring zeal for souls, who edified everyone 
by his word and by his example. The purity of his 
life, the integrity of his morals, the fervour of his ser- 
mons, the pleasing style of his writings, commanded 
the respect of even the enemies of his religion. From 
the rudest and most forward of these he had often to 
endure the bitterest insults, but at these he showed 
himself the more cheerful, since by them he became 
the more conformable to those who had the happiness 
to suffer insults for the name of Jesus”. This is a 
character sketch of the saintly priest, not only during 
the twenty-three years he worked at Oberstein, but 
even from the day of his ordination to the priesthood. 

In the month of July, 1719, he returned to the Ab- 
bey of Steinfeld in order to be present at the feast of 
St. Norbert (July 11), and to follow the spiritual 
exercises during the octave. On the Sunday during 
the octave he preached the panegyric of the holy 
founder, and on 16 July he celebrated the golden 
jubilee of his own religious profession. 

After the octave he returned to Oberstein, and less 
than a month later he rendered his well-tried soul to 
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God. Goffine himself states that he had taken St. 
Norbert, the founder of his order, as his model, “be- 
cause St. Norbert cared and worked so much for the 
salvation of souls.’? Observing that so many had 
gone astray through ignorance of Catholic doctrine, he 
was most anxious and always ready to instruct the peo- 
ple, both old and young, for whose benefit he wrote and 
published no fewer than ten books. While he was at 
Coesfeld he wrote his well-known work, “ Handpostille 
oder Christkatholische Unterrichtungen auf alle Sonn 
und Feyer-tagen des ganzen Jahrs”’ (brief commen- 
taries in the form of question and answer on the 
Proper of the Mass, principally on the Epistle and 
Gospel of the day). This book was ready in 1687, 
and in 1688 it received the imprimatur of the Vicar- 
General of Miinster, and in 1690 the approbation of 
Rey. William Heimbach, Norbertine prior of Meer, 
and of Rev. John Dirking, Rector of the Jesuit college 
of Hildesheim. The first edition, printed at Mayence 
in 1690, was soon exhausted, and a second edition was 
printed at Cologne in 1692. Since then other editions 
have appeared at short intervals, and it is said that 
hardly any book, with the exception of the “Imitation 
of Christ”? by Thomas 4 Kempis, has had as many 
editions and translations as Goffine’s “ Handpostille’’. 
As far as can be ascertained translations have been 
made into Moravian, Bohemian, Hungarian, English, 
French, Italian, and Flemish. 

A writer in “ Le Magasin Catholique Illustré”, says 
of the worth of this book: “How many souls has this 
book not saved and preserved from error, during the 
last two centuries that it has been known in Germany? 
Here is an instance: Wherever in this classical land of 
Protestantism this book has become popular, the door 
was shut to heresy. Goffine’s instructions, the like of 
which we have nothing in France, gives the dogmatic, 
moral, and liturgical teaching of the Church”, ete. As 
Father Hattler, $8.J., writes: “The child reads from it, 
for father and mother; the bride is presented with it on 
the day of her wedding; it is given to the emigrant 
when he leaves his country for the New World.” 
Goffine also published the following books: (1) “ Ausle- 
gung der Regel des heiligen Augustinus” (Cologne, 
1692); (2) “Trostbuch in Triibsalen’”’ (Cologne) ; (3) 
“‘Cibus anime matutinalis, etc.”’ (Cologne, 1705); (4) 
“Sermons for the whole year”, 2 vols. (Nuremberg, 
1705); (5) “Erklarung des Katechismi Petri Canisii” 
(Cologne, 1712); (6) “Die Lehre Christi’? (Cologne, 
1715); (7) “Weiner Kinder-katechismus” (Cologne, 
1717); (8) “Der Wachter des géttlichen Worts’” 
(Cologne, 1718); (9) “ Praxes Sacre seu modus expli- 
candi czeremonias per annum” (Frankfort, 1719). 

Limnuarpt, Spiritus Literarius Norbert. (Augsburg, 1771); 
HarrzHEIm, Bibliothec. Colon. (Cologne, 1747), 222; Rasz- 
MANN, Nachrichten von dem Leben und den Schriften Miinsterliind- 
ischer Schriftsteller (Minster, 1886), 127-8; HunpHAUSEN in 
Kirchenlez., s. v.; Harrumr, pref. Ger. ed. (Ratisbon, 1891); 
Magasin Catholique Illustré, 1856, 74-75; BArscu, Das Priémon. 


Ménchskloster (Steinfeld, 1857), 23-24; Goovazrrts, Dict. Bio- 
bibl. del’ Ordre de Prémontré, s. v. F. M. GEupENs. 


Gog and Magog.—Names, respectively, of a king 
and of his supposed kingdom, mentioned several times 
in chapters xxxviii and xxxix of the Book of Ezechiel, 
and once in the Apocalypse (xx, 7). In the first 
passage of Ezechiel we read the command of Yahweh 
to the prophet: “Son of man, set thy face against Gog 
the land of Magog . and prophesy of him . . .Be- 
hold, I come against thee, O Gog, the chief prince of 
(wx, Vulg. caput, Sept. ‘Pds] Mabel and Thubal” 
(xxxviii, 2, 3). A similar command is found also at 
the beginning of chapter xxxix. These two chapters 
contain repeated reference to Gog and Magog, but 
they furnish only vague and uncertain indications as 
to the identity of the ruler or the location of the coun- 
try. In chapter xxxviii Gog is represented (verses 5 
and 6) as being accompanied in his invasion of the land 
of Israel by the Persians, Ethiopians, and Libyans, 
Gomer, and .. . the house of Thogorma; and in verse 
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15 we read: “And thou shalt come out of thy place 
from the northern parts”. From the number and 
variety of the peoples mentioned in this connection 
some writers have inferred that the name Gog may be 
only a generic appellation, or figure, used in Hzechiel 
to designate the host of the enemies of Israel, and in the 
Apocalypse to denote the multitude of the foes of the 
Church. Others conjecture that it may be a local 
title expressing the royal dignity, such, for instance, 
as the name Pharaoh in Egypt. But it seems more 
probable that both names are historical; and by some 
scholars Gog is identified with the Lydian king called 
by the Greeks Gyges, who appears as Gu-gu on the 
Assyrian inscriptions. If this be true, Magog should 
be identified with Lydia. On the other hand, as 
Mosoch and Thubal were nations belonging to Asia 
Minor, it would seem from the text of Ezechiel that 
Magog must be in that part of the world. Finally, 
others with Josephus identify Magog with Scythia, 
but in antiquity this name was used to designate 
vaguely any northern population. 

LEGENDRE in Via., Dict. de la Bible, s. v.; Viacouroux, Man- 
uel Biblique, 10th ed. (Paris, 1896), II, 748; Saycn in Hasr., 
Dict. of the Bible, s. v. James F, Drisco.uu. 


Golden Calf.—An object of worship among the 
Hebrews, mention of which occurs principally in Ex., 
xxxil, where the story of the molten calf of Aaron is 
narrated, and in III Kings, xii (ef. II Par., xi), in con- 
nexion with the policy of Jeroboam after the schism 
of the ten tribes. Various reasons make it probable 
that the rendering “calf” is not to be taken in a strict 
sense, for the Hebrew term byy has a wider significa- 
tion, and it is likely that in the present case it stands 
for a young bullock just arrived at maturity. Waivy- 
ing all critical discussion as to the sources embodied in 
Ex., xxxii, the main features of the present narrative 
are as follows: Becoming impatient at Moses’ long 
delay on the mount, the people ask Aaron to make 
them a god (ponds) or gods to go before them. He 
yields to their solicitations, and, making use of the 
golden earrings of the women and children, he causes 
a “molten calf” or bull to be fashioned. Shortly after 
its construction Moses returns, and, moved to wrath 
and indignation, destroys the idol, reducing it to dust 
and throwing it into the brook from which the Israel- 
ites are made to drink. After the schism of the ten 
tribes, Jeroboam, fearing that the regular pilgrimages 
of the people of the northern kingdom to Jerusalem 
would endanger their political allegiance to himself, 
resorted to the natural expedient of furnishing them 
with a substitute for the sanctuary of the Temple (III 
Kings, xii); and he set up two golden calves, one in 
Bethel and the otherin Dan. As to their construction 
information is lacking, but it is likely that they were 
life-sized bull figures constructed after the fashion of 
the one mentioned above. It seems also probable that 
they were intended as symbols of Yahweh, for, thus 
considered, they would be more effective in attract- 
ing the pious Israelites who were accustomed to go to 
Jerusalem. 

Most writers have accepted the view of Philo and the 
early Fathers, who regarded the worship of the golden 
calves as borrowed from the Egyptians, and in favour 
of this opinion is the fact that both Aaron and Jero- 
boam had sojourned in E: pt shortly before con- 
structing their respective car s; this view, however, 
has its difficulties, among which is the improbability 
of an Egyptian deity being set up as the god “who 
brought Israel out of the land of Egypt”. Hence, 
some recent scholars are inclined to seek the origin of 
the Hebrew bull worship in the conditions and sur- 
roundings of the Israelites as an agricultural people, for 
whom the bull was naturally an appropriate symbol of 
strength and vital energy. 

Kennepy in Hast., Dict. of the Bible, s. v. Calf; Giaor, Out- 
lines of Jewish History, 72, 243. 
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Golden Legend. See Jacopo pr VoraGINE. 
Golden Number. See Epact. 


Golden Rose, a precious and sacred ornament 
made of pure gold by skilled artificers, which the popes 
have been accustomed for centuries to bless each year, 
and oceasionally confer upon illustrious churches and 
sanctuaries as a token of special reverence and devo- 
tion, upon Catholic kings or queens, princes or prin- 
cesses, renowned generals or other distinguished per- 
sonages, upon governments or cities conspicuous for 
their Catholic spirit and loyalty to the Holy See, as a 
mark of esteem and paternal affection. The significa- 
tions of the rose and Leetare Sunday (fourth of Lent), 
the day on which it is blessed, so blend that the Sun- 
day is oftentimes called Rose Sunday, and rose-col- 
oured vestments, altar and throne and chapel dra- 
peries (signs of hope and joy) are substituted for the 
penitential purple during the solemn function. The 
Church on this Sunday bids her children who have 
been so far engaged in prayer, fasting and other peni- 
tential works, as also in serious meditation upon the 
malice of sin and the terrible punishment exacted on 
aecount of it, to look up and beyond Calvary and see 
in the first rays of the Easter sun, the risen Christ, 
Who brings them redemption, and “ Rejoice’. The 
golden flower and its shining splendour show forth 
Christ and His Kingly Majesty, Who is heralded by 
the prophet as “the flower of the field and the lily of 
the valleys’’; its fragrance shows the sweet odour of 
Christ which should be widely diffused by His faithful 
followers (Pope Leo XIII, Acta, vol. VI, 104); and 
the thorns and red tint tell of His Passion accord- 
ing to Isaias (Ixili, 2): “Why then is thy apparel red, 
and thy garments like theirs that tread in the wine- 
press?’’ 

Among the many mystical significations, as set 
forth in the papal diplomas accompanying the gift, as 
also in sermons of the popes in conferring it, the fol- 
lowing of Innocent III is worthy of note: As Letare 
Sunday, the day set apart for the function, represents 
love after hate, joy after sorrow, and fullness after 
hunger, so does the rose designate by its colour, odour, 
and taste, love, joy, and satiety respectively. Ad- 
verting to the spiritual resemblance, he continues that 
the rose is the flower spoken of by Isaias (xi, 1), 
“there shall come forth a rod out of the root of Jesse, 
and a flower shall rise up out of his root’’. Prior to the 
pontificate of Sixtus 1V (1471-84) it consisted of a 
simple and single rose made of pure gold and slightly 
tinted with red. For greater embellishment, yet still 
retaining the mystical meaning, a ruby placed in the 
heart of the rose, and afterwards many precious gems 
set in the petals, were used instead of the red colouring 
of the gold. Pope Sixtus IV substituted in place of 
the single rose a thorny branch with leaves and many 
roses (a half-score and sometimes more), the largest of 
which sprang from the top of the branch and the 
smaller ones clustered naturally around it. In the 
centre of the principal rose was a tiny cup with a per- 
forated cover, into which the pope, when he blessed 
the rose, poured the musk and balsam. The whole 
ornament was of pure gold. The Sixtine design has 
been maintained; but it has varied as to decoration, 
size, weight, and value. Originally it was little over 
six inches in height, and was easily carried in the left 
hand of the pope, whilst with his right he blessed the 
multitude through which he passed in procession from 
the church of Santa Croce in Gerusalemme (in Rome) 
to the Lateran Palace. Afterwards, and especially 
when a vase and large pedestal became part of the or- 
nament, it required a robust cleric to carry it, who pre- 
ceeded the papal cross in the procession. The rose 
sent to Amelia of Brunswick, wife of Joseph I, after- 
wards emperor, is Innocent XI, weighed twenty 
pounds of gold. In height it was almost eighteen 
inches, and in form a bouquet; from the stem sprang 
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three different branches which after many natural 
windings came together at the top, and supported the 
largest and principal rose in the midst of a beautiful 
cluster of leaves. The vase whence rises the shapely 
and elegant flower, as also the pedestal supporting the 
vase, varied as to material, weight, and form. In the 
beginning they were made of gold; but afterward of 
silver heavily gilt with gold. ‘The pedestal was either 
triangular, quadrangular, or octangular, and was 
richly ornamented with various decorations and basso- 
rilievos. In addition to the customary inscription, 
the coat of arms of the pope who had the ornament 
made, and that of him who blessed and conferred it, 
were engraved on the pedestal. Their value varied 
according to the munificence of the pontiffs or the eco- 
nomical circumstances of the times. Father Baldas- 
sari, S.J. (De Rosa Mediana, p. 190) says that the rose 
conferred about the year 1650 cost five hundred dol- 
lars. The two roses sent by Alexander VII were val- 
ued at eight and twelve hundred dollars respectively. 
Clement IX sent the Queen of France one costing 
twelve hundred dollars, the gold alone used weighing 
eight pounds. The workmanship on this rose was ex- 
ceedingly fine, for which the artificer received three 
hundred dollars. Innocent IX caused eight and one- 
half pounds of, gold to be formed into a rose, which 
was further embellished with many sapphires, costing 
in all fourteen hundred dollars. In the nineteenth 
century not a few of the roses cost two thousand dol- 
lars and more. The skill and workmanship of the 
papal artificers are something truly wonderful. 

The custom of giving the rose supplanted the an- 
cient practice of sending to Catholic rulers the Golden 
Keys from St. Peter’s Confessional, a custom intro- 
duced either by St. Gregory II (716) or St. Gregory 
III (740). A certain analogy exists between the rose 
and the keys, inasmuch as both are of pure gold 
blessed and bestowed by the Vicar of Christ upon il- 
lustrious children of the Church, and further, both 
partake somewhat of the nature of a reliquary—the 
rose containing musk and balsam, the keys filings 
from the Chair of St. Peter. 

The exact date of the institution of the rose is un- 
known. According to some it is anterior to Charle- 
magne (742-814), according to others it had its 
origin at the end of the twelfth century. It is certain, 
however, that it antedates the year 1050, since Pope 
Leo IX (1051) speaks of the rose as of an ancient in- 
stitution at his time. The blessing of the rose was 
not coeval with its institution. It was introduced to 
render the ceremony more solemn and induce greater 
reverence for it on the part of the recipient. Accord- 
ing to Cardinal Petra (Comment. in Constit. Apostol- 
icas, III, 2, col. 1), Pope Innocent IV (1245-54) was 
the first to bless it. Innocent III (1198-1216) and 
Alexander III (1159-81) and Leo IX (1049-55) have 
each strenuous defenders of their respective claims to 
the authorship of the ceremony. Of the last it is said 
that he (A. p. 1051) imposed upon the monastery 
(nuns) of Bamberg in Franconia, then subject to the 
pope, the obligation of furnishing each year the Golden 
Rose to be blessed and carried by the pope on 
Letare Sunday (Theop. Raynaud, De rosa mediana a 
pontifice consecrata, 1V, 413). Pope Benedict XIV 
attests that the ceremony of blessing had its origin in 
the beginning of the fifteenth or at the end of the 
fourteenth century. Catalanus, papal master of cer- 
emonies, is of opinion that the use of musk and 
balsam was coeval with the institution, but the bless- 
ing with prayers, incense, and holy water had its 
inception later on, yet earlier than the pontificate of 
Julius II (1503-13). The pope blesses the rose every 
year, but it is not always a new and different rose; the 
old one is used until it has been given away. 

Originally the rose was blessed in the Hall of Vest- 
ments (sacristy) in the palace where the pope was; but 
the solemn Mass and the donation of the rose took 
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place in the Church of Santa Croce in Gerusalemme (a 
figure, according to Pope Innocent III, of the heay- 
enly Jerusalem), and this was the practice until the 
popes removed to Avignon. The blessing was fol- 
lowed by a solemn Mass sung either by the pope him- 
self or the first cardinal-priest; in the former case the 
rose was placed on a veil of rose-coloured silk richly 
embroidered with gold; in the latter the pope held the 
rose in his hand, unless when he knelt, or at the In- 
troit, Confiteor, Elevation, and the singing of “ Laude- 
mus in Domino’’. Returning processionally to the 
Lateran Palace, he carried the rose in his hand, and ar- 
riving at the door of the palace, he gave to the Prefect 
of Rome who had led his horse by the bridle and had 
aided him to dismount, the rose as a recompense for 
acts of respect and homage. Prior to 1305 the rose 
was given in Rome to no outsider, except the emperor 
and to him only on the day of his coronation. Whilst 
residing at Avignon (1305-1375) the popes, unable to 
make visits to the Roman churches and basilicas, per- 
formed many of their sacred functions, among them 
the blessing of the rose, in the private chapel of their 
palace (whence the origin of the Cappella Pontificia). 
On their return to Rome they (Sixtus V excepted) re- 
tained the custom thus begun. 

The blessing of the rose now takes place in the Hall 
of Vestments (camera det parimenti) and the solemn 
Mass in the papal chapel. The rose is placed on a 
table with lighted candles, and the pope, vested in alb 
and rose-coloured stole and cope with precious mitre 
on his head, begins the ceremony with the usual ver- 
sicles and the following beautiful and expressive 
prayer: “O God! by Whose word and elie all things 
have been created, by Whose will all things are di- 
rected, we humbly beseech Thy Majesty, Who art the 
joy and gladness of all the faithful, that Thou wouldst 
deign in Thy fatherly love to bless and sanctify this 
rose, most delightful in odour and appearance, which 
we this day carry in sign of spiritual joy, in order that 
the people consecrated by Thee and delivered from 
the yoke of Babylonian slavery through the favour of 
Thine only-begotten Son, Who is the ms ae and exulta- 
tion of the people of Israel and of that Jerusalem which 
is our Heavenly mother, may with sincere hearts show 
forth their joy. Wherefore, O Lord, on this day, 
when the Church exults in Thy name and manifests 
her joy by this sign [the rose], confer upon us through 
her true and perfect joy and accepting her devotion of 
to-day; do Thou remit sin, strengthen faith, increase 
piety, protect her in Thy mercy, drive away all things 
adverse to her and make her ways safe and prosperous, 
so that Thy Church, as the fruit of good works, may 
unite in giving forth the perfume of the ointment of 
that flower sprung from the root of Jesse and which is 
the mystical flower of the field and lily of the valleys, 
and remain happy without end in eternal glory to- 
gether with all the saints.” The prayer finished, the 
pope puts incense (handed by the cardinal-deacon) 
into the censer and incenses the balsam and then the 
musk, and afterwards pours the balsam and powdered 
musk into the tiny cup in the heart of the principal 
rose. He then incenses the rose and sprinkles it with 
holy water. It is then given to the youngest cleric of 
the Camera, who carries it in front of the pope to 
the chapel, where it is placed on the altar at the foot of 
the cross upon a richly embroidered silk veil, where it 
remains during the Mass sung by the first cardinal- 
priest. After the Mass, the rose is carried in proces- 
sion before the pope to the sacristy, where it is care- 
fully put away in a place setapart for it, until bestowed 
upon some worthy personage. 

The custom initiated at Avignon of conferring the 
rose upon the most deserving prince present at the 
papal court was continued in Rome when the popes 
returned from Avignon. The recipient of the rose 
from the hands of the pope, after the solemn function, 
was accompanied by the College of Cardinals from the 
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papal palace to his residence. From the beginning of 
the seventeenth century the rose was sent only to 
queens, prince’ses, and eminent noblemen; to em- 
perors, kings, and princes were given a sword as a 
more suitable gift. It is true, however, that if a 
Catholic emperor, king, or some great prince were 
present in Rome on Letare Sunday, he would be pre- 
sented with the rose if he were deserving. The office 
of carrying and conferring the rose upon those living 
outside of Rome was given by the pope to cardinal 
legates a latere, nuncios, inter-nuncios, and Apostolic 
ablegates. In 1895 a new office, called “ Bearer of the 
Golden Rose’’, was instituted, and assigned to a secret 
chamberlain of sword and cloak participante. 

Among the principal churches to which the rose has 
been presented are St. Peter’s (five roses), St. John 
Lateran (four roses—according to some two of the 
four were given to the basilica proper and two to the 
chapel called Sancta Sanctorum), St. Mary Major 
(two roses), St. Mary sopra’ Minerva (one rose), and 
St. Anthony of the Portuguese (one rose). It was 
also presented to the Archconfraternity of Gonfalone. 
All these roses have been lost. Among the many re- 
cipients of the gift, the following are noteworthy: Fal- 
cone, Count of Angers, who received it from Urban II 
(1096), Alfonso VII, King of Castile (Eugene III; 
1148); Louis VII of France (Alexander IIT; 1163); 
Louis I of Hungary (Clement VI; 1348); Joanna I, 
Queen of Naples (1368); Henperve Sigismund (Eu- 
gene IV; 1435); Henry VI of England (Eugene IV; 
1444); Casimir IV, King of Poland (Nicholas V; 1448); 
Emperor Frederick III and his wife Empress Eleo- 
nora, who were crowned on Letare Sunday (1452) and 
received the Golden Rose next day from Nicholas V; 
Charles VII of France (Callistus III; 1457); James III 
of Scotland (Innocent VIII; 1486); Isabella I, Queen 
of Spain (Alexander VI; 1493); Alexander I of Poland 
(Julius IT; 1505); Emanuel I of Portugal (Julius II; 
1506); Henry VIII of i Sr who received one from 
Pope Julius II, one from Leo X, and one from Clement 
VII in year 1524; Frederick, Duke of Mantua (Paul 
III; 1537), because of his kindness towards the Fa- 
thers of the Council of Trent; Mary, Queen of Eng- 
land, daughter of Henry VIII (Paul IV; 1555) ; Henry 
of Anjou, King of Poland (Clement VIII; 1592); 
Margaret of Austria, Queen of Spain, on the day she 
was married to Philip III by proxy in presence of 
Pope Clement VIII (1598) ; Henrietta, Maria, Queen of 
England, at Amiens (Urban VIII; 1625); Maria of 
Austria, Queen of Hungary (Urban VIII; 1630); 
Maria Theresa, Queen of France (1668), for her infant 
son, the Dauphin, for whom Pope Alexander VII was 
god-father; Eleonora, Queen of Poland (Clement X; 
1671); Mary Casimir, wife of John III, King of Poland, 
Saviour of Vienna (Innocent XI; 1684); Amelia of 
Brunswick, empress (Innocent XII; 1699); Maria 
Louisa Gabriele of Savoy, Queen of Spain (Clement 
XI; 1701); Francesco Toieduaes Doge of Venice 
(Clement XIII; 1759); Maria Christina, Archduchess 
of Austria (Pius VI; 1776); Maria Theresa, widowed 
Queen of Sardinia (Leo XII; 1825); Maria Anna, 
Queen of Hungary, afterwards empress (Gregory 
XVI; 1832); Maria II, Queen of Portugal (Gregory 
XVI; 1842); Maria Pia of Portugal, on the day of her 
baptism (Pius IX, her godfather, 1849); Isabella II of 
Spain (Pius IX; 1868) ; Maria Christina, Queen Regent 
of Spain (Leo XIII; 1886) ; Isabella, Princess Imperial 
of Brazil, then Regent of the Empire (Leo XIII; 
1880); Marie Amélie, Queen of Portugal (Leo XIII; 
1892); and, lastly, Marie Henriette, Queen of the Bel- 
gians (Leo XIII; 1893). 

GrossBi0, Lezioni di Diplomazia Ecclesiastica (Rome, 1899), 
Pt. I, Lib, I, Cap. iv, Art. IV, n. 287 sqq.;_ ANDRE-WAGNER, 


Dictionnaire de Droit Canonique, III, 370; Barry, The Sacra- 
mentals (Cincinnati, 1858), 108 sqq. 
P. M. J. Rock. 


Golden Spur, OrpEer or. See Minirary OrpeErs. 
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Goldoni, Caro, dramatist; b. at Venice, 25 Feb., 
1707; d. at Paris, 6 Jan., 1793. Goldoni is especially 
notable for the reform which he wrought in the Italian 
theatre by substituting for the drama of improvisation 
(commedia dell’ arte) a fully elaborated character 
play inspired by the works of Moliére, and yet replete 
with a realism due to his own keen observation of con- 
temporary lifein Italy. The story of his life has been 
told with much detail in the autobiographical “Mé- 
moires’”’, which he wrote in French in 1787. This 
work is important also for the account which it gives 
of the vicissitudes attending his attempts to improve 
the dramatic repertory of his day, and of his eventual 
success despite the opposition of Chiari and Gozzi. 

Born in Venice, he accompanied his father in his 
ae to various Italian cities, among them 

erugia and Rimini, where he practised as a physician. 
The boy was intended at first for his father’s profes- 
sion; but he early indicated his real tastes by running 
away from Rimini with a theatrical troupe. Later 
we find him at Venice studying law, and ere long he is 
seen occupying at Chioggia the post of.assistant to the 
registrar or clerk of the criminal court. By this time 
he had begun the composition of plays. He finally 
took his degree in law and settled in Venice, practising 
as an advocate and continuing his literary work. But 
he did not remain at rest long. . Associated with the 
diplomatic service for brief periods, he sojourned in 
Milan and in Genoa, and then for one reason or an- 
other shifted his domicile hither and thither in North- 
ern Italy, making his longest stay in Pisa, where for 
five years he devoted himself to legal pursuits. In 
1746 he received the appointment of dramatic poet to 
the theatre S. Angelo at Venice, and in the following 
year betook himself to his native city. In his new 

osition he wrote many comedies which were per- 
ormed successfully, and in 1752 he accepted a similar 
appointment to the Venetian theatre of San Luca, for 
which he provided additional pieces. All the while 
warfare was being waged against him by the partisans 
of the inartistic “Commedia dell’ arte”, and finally, 
although he had gained the day, he determined from 
sheer weariness to accept the offer made him in 1761 
of the place of poet to the Thédtre Italien at Paris. 
Honourable though his post was, he never felt really 
happy in it, and when the time of his contract was fin- 
ished, he meditated an instant return to his native 
land. This purpose he did not carry out, for an ap- 

ointment as Italian tutor to the daughters of Louis 

V induced him to remain in France. A pension was 
assigned to him, and it was paid to him regularly up to 
the year 1792. He died the next year on the day be- 
fore that on which, at the recommendation of Joseph 
Chénier, the Convention restored his pension. 

During his residence in the French capital, Goldoni 
produced two important comedies in French, the 
“Bourru bienfaisant’” (which he himself translated 
into Italian), and the “ Avare fastueux”. Goldoni’s 
dramatic pieces are about 150 in number. They fall 
readily into three groups: those written entirely in 
the Venetian dialect, of which there are about eleven; 
those written partly in dialect, which form the largest 
part; and those written wholly in pure Italian, of 
which some are in prose and some in Martellian verse. 
The earlier among them, the tragedies, tragi-comedies 
and melodramas are almost negligible; his fame rests 
on the comedies picturing the customs of his time. 
Notable among these are “La locandiera”, “ Un curi- 
oso aecidente”’, “Tl Bugiardo”, “Pamela’’, “La bot- 
tega di caffe”, “I Rusteghi”, and “Tl Burbero bene- 
fico” (the Italian form of the play performed at Paris 
in 1771). These and a few others still live on the 
Italian stage. His “Lettere”, published in a collec- 
tion at Bologna in 1880, contain interesting matter 
which adds to the information conveyed in the “ Mé- 
moires”. The plays are given in the two Venice editions 
—1788-95 in 44 vols., and 1817-22 in 46 vols. 
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Lzz, The Eighteenth Century in Italy; Howruts, Preface to J. 
Black's translation of the Mémoires ; LOuner, Carlo Goldoni e le 
sue Memorie in Archivio Veneto, XXII-XXIV; Rapany, De 
Goldonio italice scene correctore (Paris, 1893); Martini, Carlo 
Goldoni in La Vita italiana nel Settecento (Milan, 1896). 

J. D. M. Foro. 


Goldwell, Taomas, Bishop of St. Asaph, the last 
survivor of the ancient hierarchy of England; b. prob- 
ably at the family manor of Goldwell, in the parish of 
Great Chart, near Ashford, Kent, between 1501 and 
1515; d. in Rome, 3 April, 1585. He was a mem- 
ber of a Kentish family of ancient lineage, long seated 
at Goldwell; and was educated at All Souls College, 
Oxford, where he graduated M.A. in 1531, and B.D. in 
1534. While at Oxford he attained more eminence in 
mathematics, astronomy, and kindred sciences, than 
in divinity or the humanities, a point worth remem- 
bering in view of his future career. He stood out 
firmly against the innovations in religion brought 
about by Henry VIII. At an early date he became 
intimate with Reginald, afterwards Cardinal, Pole, a 
friendship which proved to be a lasting one, and which 
had considerable influence on Goldwell’s subsequent 
career. Soon after 1535, when the king had begun 
his drastic measures of ecclesiastical spoliation, Gold- 
well became Pole’s chaplain and joined him in exile, 
being included in the same Act of Attainder “ for cast- 
ing off his duty to the King, and submitting to the 
Bishop of Rome”. He reached Rome in 1538, and 
shortly afterwards he was appointed camerarius of the 
English Hospital of the Holy Trinity. In 1547 he be- 
came a novice in the Theatine House of St. Paul, at 
Naples. On the death of Paul III, Pole, now a eardi- 
nal, asked and obtained permission for Goldwell to ac- 
company him to Rome, and thus he was present at the 
long conclave of 1549-50 in the capacity of Pole’s per- 
sonal attendant. After the election of Julius III, 
Goldwell returned to Naples, and made his profession 
as a Theatine. In 1553, while Edward VI was still 
reigning, an Act of General Pardon was passed, from 
which Goldwell had the signal honour of being spe- 
cially excepted by name, along with Pole and some 
others. On the accession of Mary I there came an all 
too brief spell of prosperity for English Catholics. 
Pole, now papal legate, returned to England with 
Goldwell in his train, and the latter was soon nomi- 
nated to the See of St. Asaph in North Wales (1555). 
While still only bishop-designate, he was sent to Rome 
(2 July, 1555) to make a report on the state of religion 
in England to Paul IV. 

While at Rome, on this occasion, he was probably 
consecrated bishop; and he returned to England at the 
end of the year. In 1556 he assisted at the consecra- 
tion of Pole to the Archbishopric of Canterbury. He 
was then for some time actively engaged in the affairs 
of his Diocese of St. Asaph. He issued numerous in- 
junctions to his clergy, prohibiting married priests 
from saying Mass, and forbade the use of churches 
as poor-schools. He revived the pilgrimages to the 
miraculous well of St. Winefride, at Holywell, and ob- 
tained from the pope a renewal of the indulgences for 
pilgrims to that shrine. He also examined the heretic 
John Philpot, which fact is chronicled in no friend] 
way by Foxe (“ Acts and Monuments”’, ed. Townsend, 
VII, 620). It was about this time proposed, though 
without his knowledge or consent, to make him am- 
bassador to the court of Rome, and to translate him to 
the See of Oxford; letters of credence to Paul IV had 
been actually made out; and on 5 Noy., 1558, he re- 
ceived the custody of the temporalities of the See of 
Oxford, Thomas Wood having received that of St. 
Asaph four days previously. But the death of Queen 
Mary on 17 November terminated all these arrange- 
ments. Just at this juncture Goldwell was at the 
deathbed of Cardinal Pole, to whom he gave the last 
sacraments. 

The accession of Elizabeth was, of course, the signal 
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for the final attack of Protestantism upon the ancient 
Faith. Goldwell strenuously resisted as far as in him 
lay. It is interesting to note by what dishonourable 
and underhand methods the queen’s party put it out 
of his power to make his protest in a constitutional 
manner. It was alleged that, by his nomination to 
Oxford, he was no longer Bishop of St. Asaph; but 
that, as he had not done homage to the queen for Ox- 
ford, he was not yet bishop of that see. Accordingly, 
he did not receive the summons to Parliament which 
was undoubtedly his legal due. In May, 1559, how- 
ever, he was summoned before the queen with the 
other bishops, and all of them were expelled from their 
sees for their refusal to take the oath of supremacy. 
He then resolved to leave the country, for, as he after- 
wards stated, he was not allowed to perform a bishop’s 
office, say Mass, or administer the sacraments, as long 
as he remained in England. 

Although the ports were being watched for him, he 
succeeded in making his escape. It was obviously im- 
possible for him to have carried off the register and 
records of his see under such circumstances. This 
charge, however, has been maliciously made against 
him. He then became an active Catholic exile. He 
started at once for Rome, but was detained at Louvain 
by sickness. He refused the offer of an Italian bish- 
opric, preferring to devote himself to his order (the 
Theatines) and to the conversion of England. In 1561 
he was made superior of his old convent at Naples, and 
also warden of the English Hospital at Rome. He 
was the only English bishop at the Council of Trent, 
where he was treated with marked respect. He was 
there engaged in the revision of the Breviary and the 
Missal; and also urged the council to excommunicate 
Queen Elizabeth. His mere presence at Trent was a 
cause of such excessive annoyance to Elizabeth that 
she wrote the following extraordinary farrago of false- 
hood to her German envoy Mundt: “ We think it may 
be that one Goldwell, a very simple and fond man, 
having in our late sister’s time been named to a small 
bishopric in Wales called St. Asaph, though never 
thereto admitted, flying out of the realm upon our sis- 
ter’s death, is gone to Rome as a renegade, and there 
using the name of a bishop, without order or title, is per- 
haps gone in the train of some Cardinal to Trent, and so 
it is likely the speech hath arisen of a bishop of Eng- 
land being there.” In 1563 Goldwell was vicar-gen- 
eral to the Archbishop of Milan, St. Charles Borromeo. 
In 1567 he was made vicar of the cardinal archpriest 
in the Lateran, and in 1574 the Cardinal Vicar Savelli 
made him his vicegerent; he thus became, so to speak, 
the “working” bishop of Rome. Hall, an English 
traveller in 1568, said that Goldwell was the only Eng- 
lish Catholic in Rome who was courteous to him. In 
1580, in spite of his advanced age, he set out for Eng- 
land at the head of the mission which included Cam- 
pion and Persons, but he was taken ill at Reims and 
obliged to return to Rome. One of the last acts of his 
long and strenuous career was to serve on the Congre- 
gation for the Revision of the Roman Martyrology, in 
1582. On the death of the Bishop of Lineal, in 1584, 
Goldwell became the sole survivor of the ancient Eng- 
lish hierarchy. He died the next year, and was buried 
at St. Sylvester’s. A portrait of him exists at the 
English College, Rome. 

Knox, The last_survivor of the ancient English Hierarchy, 
Thomas Goldwell, Bishop of St. Asaph (London, 1876); Tout in 
Dict. Nat. Biog., 8s. v.; Gimtow, Bibl. Dict. Eng. Cath., 8. v.; 
Tuomas, History of the Diocese of St. Asaph (1874), 84, 201; 


Buss, Wood’s Athen. Oxon., II; Brapy, Episcopal Succession, 
I, II, III; Boccarsxut, Life of Pole. 


C. F. Wemyss Brown. 
Golgotha. See Catvary, Mount. 
Goliath. See Davin. 


Gémara (or GémorA), Francisco Lopnz pp, b. at 
Seville, Spain, in 1510; studied at the University of 
Aleald, was ordained priest, made a journey to Rome, 
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and upon his return in 1540, entered the service of 
Hernando Cortés as private and domestic chaplain. 
He accompanied Cortés on the Algerian expedition, 
and, after the death of his patron, it is known that he 
was at Valladolid in 1556 or 1557, after which he is 
supposed to have retired to his native city of Seville, 
where he probably died. With the information given 
him by the conqueror and other persons who had re- 
turned from the New World (he himself cites Gonzalo 
de Tapia and Gonzalo de Umbria) he wrote his “ His- 
pania Victrix; First and Second Parts of the General 
History of the Indies, with the whole discovery and 
notable things that have happened since they were 
acquired until the year 1551, with the conquest of 
Mexico and New Spain’’, a work published at Sara- 
gossa in the year 1552. It was translated into French 
by Martin Fumée and published at Paris in 1578; 
Augustin Gravaliz translated it into Italian and pub- 
lished it at Venice in 1560; lastly, Juan Bautista de 
San Anton Chimalpain Quanhalehuatzin translated it 
into Mexican. The author relates in the first part, 
which is dedicated “To Don Carlos, Emperor of Ro- 
mans, King of Spain, Lord of the Indies and New 
World’’, the whole discovery and conquest of the An- 
tilles, Peru (up to the pacification effected by Gasca), 
Chile and Central America, also the voyage of Magel- 
lan and the discovery of the Moluccas. In the second 
part he tells of the conquest of Mexico, and it is dedi- 
eated “To the Very Illustrious Lord Don Martin 
Cortés, Marques del Valle’’—the son and heir of the 
conqueror. ; 

Whether through the desire to aggrandize his pa- 
tron, or through relying on the first-hand information 
which the latter gave him (it is to be noted that Gé- 
mara was never in America), or from malice, or for 
some other reason, Gémara fell into serious errors and 
in many instances sinned gravely against historical 
truth. It was perhaps for this reason that Prince 
Philip (afterwards Philip II), in a decree issued at 
Valladolid, 17 November, 1553, ordered all the copies 
of his work that could be found to be gathered in and 
imposed a penalty of 200,000 maravedis on anyone 
who should reprint it. This prohibition was removed 
in 1727 through the efforts of Don Andreas Gonzalez 
Barcia, who included Gémara’s work in his collection 
of early historians of the New World (Coleccién de 
historiadores primitivos de las Indias Occidentales). 
The “ Verdadera historia de la Conquista de Nueva 
Espafia’’ (True History of the Conquest of New 
Spain) of Bernal Diaz del Castillo, a companion of 
Hernando Cortés, was written to refute G6mara. The 
latter’s style is concise and agreeable, the narrative 
running on rapidly and gracefully, all of which has had 
the effect of attracting readers to the work. Among 
other works of his which have remained unpublished 
are “Batallas de mar de nuestros tiempos’? (Contem- 
porary Naval Battles) and “Historia de Harruc y 
Harradin Barbarroja’’. 

Biblioteca de autores espatioles, XX II, Historiadores de Indias, 
I (Madrid, 1852); Bablioteca historica de la Iberia, II, Crénica de 
Gomara, I (Mexico, 1870); Diccionario enciclopédico Hispano 
Ene age” XII; Ln6n, Historia general de México (Mexico, 
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Gomes De Amorim, Francisco, Portuguese poet, 
dramatist, and novelist; b. at Avelomar, near Oporto, 
13 August, 1827; d. 4 November, 1891. His parents 
were respectable but so poor that Francisco had to 
leave school at the age of ten, when he went to Brazil 
and obtained a situation in a business house at Para. 
After some time he found an opportunity to study the 
manners and dialects of the Indian tribes of the Ama- 
zon forests. He returned to Portugal in his twentieth 
year, and two years later, under the influence of the 
revolutionary ideas of 1848, he composed the poems, 
“A liberdade”’, “A queda da Hungria”’ and “Gari- 
baldi’”’. Sympathizing as he did with the principles 
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of romanticism, he, like so many other young writers, 
fell under the spell of Almeida Garrett, and, to help 
him to carry out his plan of establishing a national 
drama, he began to write plays. The first, “‘Ghigi” 
(1852), was performed at Lisbon with signal success. 
It was followed by a long series of dramas, among 
which the best known are, “Odio de raga”’, “ Aleijées 
sociaes’’, “Figados de tigre’’, “A prohibigfio’’, “A 
viuva’’, “A abnegac¢ao’’, and “Os herdeiros do mil- 
lionario’’. For several years prior to 1851, in order to 
make a living, he worked in a hatter’s establishment, 
but in that year he was appointed to a government 
post, and found leisure to compose his dramas, poems, 
and romances. In 1859 he was made librarian to the 
Minister of Marine. 

His lyric fame was firmly fixed by the appearance in 
1858 of two collections of poems, the “Cantos matuti- 
nos’’ and the “Ephemeros’’. As a novelist, he made 
himself favourably known by “Os selvagens’’ (1875) 
and its sequel, “O remorso vivo’’ (1876), by the 
“ Amor da patria’’ (1879), which is partly an historical 
novel and partly a romance of the sea; by the “ Muita 
parra e pouca uva’’ (1879) and by many others. In 
some of the novels, as in several of the plays, he draws 
upon his knowledge of Brazilian life. His admiration 
for his friend, Almeida Garrett, who had constantly 
encouraged him in his literary endeavours, led him to 
compose his great work, “Garrett, Memorias bio- 
graphicas’’ (Lisbon, 1881), which not only deals with 
the public and private life of the greatest modern poet 
and orator of the country, but is also a history of Por- 
tugal from 1799 till 1854. 

ee his complete works (Lisbon, 1866 and sqq.); and cf. 
REINHARDTSTOTTNER, Aufsitze und Abhandlungen (Berlin, 


1887). 
J. D. M. Forp. 
Gomorrha. See Sopom anp GoMoRRHA. 


Gondulphus (Gunputrus), the name of three 
saints, of whom one was Bishop of Tongres (Maes- 
tricht), the second Bishop of Metz, while the third is 
known as Gondulphus of Berry. We possess little 
information concerning any of the three, and the 
slight idea of each afforded us by the documents of the 
Middle Ages is reduced to the following. 

I. GonpuLPxus or Mevzis the one concerning whom 
our information is most reliable. His feast is cele- 
brated on 6 September. As bishop, Gondulphus suc- 
ceeded Angilram, him who caused Paul the Deacon to 
write the “Liber de episcopis Mettensibus’’, and who 
died probably in 791. At the death of Angilram 
there was a vacancy in the episcopal See of Metz, 
which was terminated by the accession of Gondulphus. 
The “ Annales S. Vincentii Mettenses’’ give the date as 
819. But, asit is known, on the other hand, that since 
the time of Bishop Chrodegang episcopal ordination 
took place on Sunday, the date of the consecration of 
Bishop Gondulphus must be set down as 28 (?) Decem- 
ber, 816. The old episcopal catalogue of the church 
of Metz informs us that Gondulphus occupied the see of 
this church for six years, eight months, and seven 
days, and that he died on the 7th of the Ides of Sep- 
tember, which would be the sixth of that month, in the 
year 823. He was buried in the monastery of Gorze, 
where his relics are still honoured on 6 September. It 
is impossible to quote in this respect any special pa- 
tronage, and with regard to his episcopal career, apart 
from the details furnished here, there exists no in- 
formation. 

II. GonpuLPuHus oF TonaRgEs, or, as he is commonly 
called, GoNpULPHUS oF MaastRICcHT, because his pred- 
ecessor, Bishop Monulphus, transferred the seat of the 
bishopric from Tongres to Maastricht, which thence- 
forth was the actual residence of the bishops of Ton- 

s. However, the official title of the Bishop of 
ongres, episcopus Tungrorum, was retained nil the 
eleventh century, even when the episcopal see had 
been transferred from Maastricht to Liége. Bishop 
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Gondulphus is a somewhat enigmatic figure; indeed, 
one is inclined to question whether he be not identical 
with Monulphus. But the two saints must neverthe- 
less be distinguished. Monulphus must have occupied 
the See of Tongres until the end of the sixth or the 
beginning of the seventh century, while at the Council 
of Paris in 614 the presence is discovered of a Bishop 
of Maastricht named Betulphus. Gondulphus, then, 
probably comes between Monulphus and Betulphus, at 
least if this Betulphus must not be identified with Gon- 
dulphus on the grounds that the case is analogous to 
that of the episcopal list of Mainz, where Bertulfus 
and Crotoldus must be reckoned identical. Further- 
more, the episcopal lists of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, whose value is, however, not very great, 
ignore Betulphus, and make Gondulphus the immediate 
successor of Monulphus. The biographies of Gon- 
dulphus, which are handed down to us from the Middle 
Ages, are merely an extract from the “ Vita Servatii”’ 
of the priest Jocundus. They are quite without value 
and are full of legends. If they are to be believed, 
Gondulphus endeavoured to rebuild the town of Ton- 
gres, which had been destroyed by the barbarian 
invasions. But heaven opposed his scheme, and 
miraculously manifested its desire to the saint. Furi- 
ous wolves fell upon the pagan colonists of this region, 
and devoured them before the eyes of the horrified 
bishop. Thus has legend quite obscured the authentic 
history of St. Gondulphus, the fact of his episcopacy at 
Maastricht being the only one that is authentic. Ac- 
cording to local tradition he occupied the episcopal see 
for seven years and died about 607. This last state- 
ment does not tally with his presence at Paris in 614, if 
he is to be considered identical with the Betulphus who 
assisted at that council. In any case he was buried in 
the nave of the church of Saint-Servais at Maastricht, 
which had been magnificently restored by his prede- 
cessor, St. Monulphus. 

The bodies of Monulphus and Gondulphus were sol- 
emnly exhumed in 1039 by the Bishops Nithard of 
Liége and Gérard of Cambrai. An epitaph commem- 
orating this event was afterwards misinterpreted, and 
gave rise to a legend according to which the two saints 
arose from their tomb in 1039 in order to assist at the 
dedication of the church of Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle), 
and at the conclusion of the ceremony returned to 
theirtomb toresumetheireternalsleep. Together with 
St. Monulphus, St. Gondulphus is secondary patron 
of the city and church of Maastricht. His feast is 
kept on 16 July. The commemoration of the exhu- 
mation of 1039 is celebrated on 10 August. 

III. Saint GonputpuHus (or Gondon) of Berry, whois 
honoured with the title of bishop, is a person of whom 
history gives a still more legendary account than of 
his namesake of Maastricht. According to the biog- 
raphy in which he is comparatively lately treated by 
a monk of Berry, he was Archbishop of Milan in the 
seventh century. Not succeeding in appeasing the 
troubles which had arisen in his church, he resolved to 
submit to the inevitable, and retired to Berry with a 
number of his disciples. It is not known, however, 
that any Archbishop of Milan had to deal with these 
conditions. It is true that it has been thought that 
Gondulphus lived at the time of the Milanese schism 
regarding the affair of the Three Chapters, that he was 
consecrated in 555, but that he was never received as 
bishop in his diocese. These are merely hypotheses, 
and in fact it must be said that the history of the St. 
Gondulphus who is honoured in Berry is unknown. 

The attestation of his cult in Berry appears late 
among the additions to the martyrology of Usuard; it 
is cited in the Breviary of Bourges in 1625. He is the 
patron of St-Gondon, near Gien. His feast is kept on 


17 June. 

Sr. GonpuLpnus or Mnrz.—Nomina_ pontificum Mettensis 
sedis et ordo in Mon. Germ. Hist., Script., I1, 269; Annales S. Vin- 
centtt Mettenses, ibid., III, 155; Gesta episcoporum Mettensium, 
ibid., X, 541; Acta SS., September, II, 782-84; Bonne i, Die 
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Anftnge des karolingischen Hauses (Berlin, 1866), 185-191; 
Donrine, Beitriige zur dltesten Geschichte des Bisthums Metz 
(Innsbruck, 1887). _ Sr. Gonputpnps or ToncREs.— Vite Gon- 
dulphi in Acta SS., July, 1V, 163 sqq.; Mon. Germ. Hist., Script., 
XIII, 290; XXV, 28; Guesquibre, Acta SS. Belgii, II, 250 
sqq.; Biographie Nationale de Belgique, s. v.; FRiepRicu, Drei 
unedirte Concilien aus der Merovingerzeit, 16-51; Ippm, Kirchen- 
gesch. Deutschlands, II, 320; Moncuamp, Le distique de l’église 
Saint-Servais & Maestricht: Excitus hac arcé Monulphus 
aquisque dicato || Gondulphus tempo se reddit uterque verarchia 
in Bulletin de la classe des Lettres de UV Académie royale de Bel- 
gique, 1900, 771-96; Moxanus, Natales sanctorum Belgii, 160; 
VAN DER Essen, Htude critique et littéraire sur les Vite des 
saints mérovingiens de l’ancienne Belgique (Louvain, 1907), 167— 
8. Sr. GonpuLPHuS or Brerry.—Acta SS., June, III, 379; His- 
toire littéraire de la France, VI, 520-1. Consult also Mienn, 
Dict. hagiographique (Paris, 1850), s. vv. Gondolf, Gondolphe, 
Gondon, 
L. VAN DER Essen. 


Gonet, Jean Baptiste, theologian; b. about 1616 
at Béziers, in the province of Languedoc; d. there 24 
Jan., 1681. From his early boyhood he was devout 
and fond of study. He received his primary education 
in his native place, and there at the age of seventeen 
entered the Order of St. Dominic. After his religious 
profession he was sent to the University of Bordeaux, 
where with unusual ability he devoted himself to the 
study of philosophy and theology, winning all honours 
in the customary examinations before advancement. 
Having received the doctorate, he was appointed to 
the chair of scholastic theology in the university, in 
which capacity he proved himself a brilliant theologian 
and an exceptionally gifted teacher. In 1671 he was 
elected provincial of his province; on the expiration 
of his term of office, he resumed the professorship of 


theology, holding it till 1678, when ill-health obliged ° 


him to return to his native place. Asa theologian and 
academic disputant Gonet ranks among the most 
prominent figures of his time. An ardent defender 
and exponent of the teaching of St. Thomas and an 
illustrious representative of Neo-Thomism, he set forth 
the traditional teaching of his school with astonish- 
ing clearness and skill, if with some bitterness against 
the representatives of different views. He lived at a 
time when theological discussion was rife, when men, 
weary of treading beaten paths, had set themselves 
to constructing systems of theirown. His zeal, how- 
ever, for the integrity of Thomistic teaching, and 
his bitter aversion from doctrinal novelty sometimes 
carried him beyond the teaching of his master, and 
led him to adopt opinions on certain questions of 
theology, especially those dealing with predestination 
and reprobation, which were rejected by many learned 
theologians of his own school. In 1669 he published 
a work on the morality of human acts, the purpose of 
which was to defend the Thomistic doctrine at once 
against what he calls the laxities of the modern casu- 
ists, and the rigorism of the Jansenists. In this 
treatise he defends the probabiliorism of his school, 
and in the heat of the controversy is unsparing in his 
denunciations of the doctrine of probabilism. His 
principal work is the “Clypeus theologize thomistice 
contra novos ejus impugnatores” (16 vols., Bordeaux, 
1659-69). From 1669 to 1681 no less than nine edi- 
tions of this work appeared; the latest is that of Paris, 
1875. Shortly before his death he published his 
“Manuale thomistarum”’, which is an abridgment of 
his larger work. 

Queétir AnD Ecuarp, Scriptores O. Pr., II, 698; Hunrrmr, 
Nomenclator; Scuwane, Dogmengesch. der neueren zeit (Frei- 
burg im Br., 1890), 28, 199, 217, 240, 314, 377, 379. 

JOSEPH SCHROEDER. 


Gong. See Aurar, sub-title ALTAR-BELL. 


Gonnelieu, Jérdme ove, theologian, ascetical 
writer, and preacher, b. at Soissons, 8 Sept., 1640; d. 
at Paris, 28 Feb., 1715. At the age of seventeen he 
entered the Society of Jesus (4 Oct., 1657). Till the 
year 1674, when he pronounced his final vows, his ser- 
vices were requisitioned in various capacities, his work 
as a teacher being particularly efficient and valuable. 
From this date his abilities were long and actively di- 
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rected towards the ministry of the pulpit, and many, 
attracted by the piety and learning of his discourse, 
looked to him as spiritual consoler and adviser. He 
attained to considerable repute as a sacred orator, the 
qualifications which he possessed in this way being 
altogether exceptional and peculiar; he had, particu- 
larly, in a marked degree, the faculty of conveying 
spiritual thoughts of the loftiest and noblest import in 
a form that was readily assimilable by the people. 
His duties, of whatever order, were discharged with 
thoroughness and a laudable spirit of self-sacrifice; the 
zeal and earnestness which he always displayed in the 
cause of religion entitle Gonnelieu to a very high place 
among the evangelical workers of that time who la- 
boured most to promote the spiritual advancement of 
men. Towards the latter end of his life he gave himself 
up almost exclusively to literary activity; and the re- 
nown which he acquired in this department was no 
less deserved than the celebrity with which his preach- 
ing was attended. The following isa list of his works: 
“Exercise de la vie spirituelle” (Paris, 1701); “De la 
Présence de Dieu qui renferme tous les principes de la 
vie intérieure” (Paris, 1703, 1709; Marseilles, 1827); 
“Méthode de bien prier” (Paris, 1710, 1769); “ Pra- 
tique de la vie intérieure”’, ete. (Paris, 1710); “ Instruc- 
tion sur la Confession et la Communion” (Paris, 1710; 
printed with preceding work in Paris edition of 1713); 
“Sermon de Notre Seigneur 4 ses apétres aprés la 
Céne, avec des réflexions” (Paris, 1712); “ Nouvelle 
retraite de huit jours 4 |’usage des personnes du monde 
et du cloitre’’ (Paris, 1736). F ". ‘ 

To the above almost all the bibliographies add an- 
other work, of which the full title is “ L’Imitation de 
Jesus-Christ, Traduction nouvelle: Avec une Pratique, 
et une Priére a la fin de chaque Chapitre” (Par le R. 
P. de Gonnelieu, de la Compagnie de Jésus, Paris and 
Nancy, 1712); but the great majority of the bibliogra- 
phies, too, if apparently somewhat arbitrarily, deny 
that the Traduction (translation), as distinct from the 
secours (helps) at the end of each chapter, is by de 
Gonnelieu. The opinion of the negative critics seems 
to be based mainly on the statement of Calmet (op. 
cit. below) that “the translation is by Jean-Baptiste 
Cusson [printer at Nancy], and the rest by P. Gonne- 
lieu”. ‘The most approved form of this theory is that 
which attributes the rendering, as made originally, to » 
Jean Cusson, printer at Paris and clerk to the parlia- 
ment, who, in his version published in 1673, had 
availed himself largely of the celebrated translation 
by Sacy. Jean-Baptiste Cusson, a man of culture and 
fine literary sense, after thoroughly revising and im- 
proving his father’s work, had issued the amended 
version at Nancy in 1712. Gence, author of anoticeon 
the principal French translations of the ‘Imitation ’’ 
(Journal des curés, Sept., 1810), substantially main- 
tained this view; so, also, Barbier and Brunet (op. cit. 
below). The “Journal des Sgavans” (Aug., 1713), on 
the other hand, in a review written within one year 
after the publication of the work, whilst praising the 
zeal and piety of the translator, says expressly that 
the version is by P. Gonnelieu; and adds that “Sieur 
Cusson (one time printer to the Journal) has enriched 
this first edition by many copper-plates”. The testi- 
mony of the “ Mémoires de Trévoux” (see below) for 
August, 1713, is almost identical with the preceding; 
aad aa the same notice it is stated that “the name of 
P. de Gonnelieu was a ‘ préjugé infaillible’ in favour of 
the excellence of the work”. Finally, if it be argued, 
with those who deny the Gonnelieu authorship of the 
rendering, that the title of the “'Traduction”’ is mis- 
leading, is it not more natural to assume that the 
Abbot of Senones, in his “ Histoire des hommes illus- 
tres”, written almost fifty years after the appearance 
of the version, was deceived by the ambiguity, than to 
assert such error on the part of those who were on 
terms of intimate relationship with Cusson, the printer, 
and Gonnelieu, the presumptive author? 
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Journal des Scavans (Amsterdam, 1713), LIV, 181-82; 
Mémoires pour U’ Histoire des Sciences et des beaux Arts (Trévoux, 
1713), Art. exvi, LI, 1403-04; Caumer, Bibliotheque Lorraine 
(Nancy, 1751), 318; Barsimr, Dictionnaire des Anonymes, 20) 
ed. (Paris, 1823), II, 160, 163 sqq.; Brunet, Manuel du Lib- 
raire (Paris, 1862), III, 426; Parouiimt, Dictionnaire des 
livres jansénistes (1752), preface. 

P. J. MacAutey. 

Gonsalo Garcia, Samnt. See Garcta, GoNsALO, 


SAINT. 


Gonzaga, Ercotn (Hercutss), cardinal; b. at 
Mantua, 23 November, 1505; d. 2 March, 1563. He 
was the son of the Marquess Francesco, and nephew 
of Cardinal Sigismondo Gonzaga (1469-1525). He 
studied philosophy at Bologna under Pomponazzi, 
and later took up theology. In 1520, or as some say, 
1525, his uncle Sigismondo renounced in his favour the 
See of Mantua; in 1527 his mother Isabella brought 
him back from Rome the insignia of the cardinalate. 
Notwithstanding his youth, he showed great zeal for 
church reform, especially in his own diocese; and in 
this he received help and encouragement from his 
friend Cardinal Giberti, Bishop of Verona. His mode 
of life was stainless and a manuscript work of his, 
“Vite Christiane institutio’’, bears witness to his 
piety. He published a Latin catechism for the use of 
the priests of his diocese and built the diocesan semi- 
nary, thus carrying out reforms urged by the Council 
of Trent, as his friends Contarini, Giberti, Caraffa, 
and other bishops had done or were doing, even before 
the council had assembled. His charity was un- 
bounded, and many young men of talent and genius 
had their university expenses paid by him. The popes 
employed him on many embassies, e. g. to Charles V in 
1530. Because of his prudence and his business-like 
methods, he was a favourite with the popes, with 
Charles V, and Ferdinand I, and with the Kings of 
France, Francis land Henry II. From 1540 to 1556 
he was guardian to the young sons of his brother 
Federico II who had died, and in their name he gov- 
erned the Duchy of Mantua. The elder of the boys, 
Francesco, died in 1550 and was succeeded by his 
brother Guglielmo. In the conclave of 1559 it was 
thought he would certainly be made pope; but the 
cardinals would not choose as pope a scion of a ruling 
house. In 1561 Pius IV named him legate to the 
Council of Trent, for which he had from the beginning 
laboured by every means at his command, moral and 
material. In its early stages, owing to the fact that 
not a few considered he was in favour of Communion 
under both kinds, he met with many difficulties, and 
interested motives were attributed to him. Nothing 
but the express wish of the pope could have persuaded 
him to remain at his post, and the energy he displayed 
was unwearied. He contracted fever at Trent, where 
he died, attended by Father Lainez. His benefac- 
tions to the Jesuit college at Mantua and to the Monte 
di Pieta were very great, and his letters are invaluable 
to the historian of that period. 

Cracontius, Vite Pontificum (Rome, 1677); CaTaLant, Vita 
del Card. Gonzaga (Mantua, 1564); Pasror, Gesch. der Pipste, V. 

U. Brnient. 


Gonzaga, Scirione, cardinal; b. at Mantua, 11 
November, 1542; d. at San Martino, 11 January, 1593. 
He belonged to the family of the Dukes of Sabbioneta, 
passed his youth under the care of Cardinal Ercole 
(Hercules) Gonzaga, and made rapid progress in Greek 
and Latin studies. At Bologna, and later at Padua, 
he studied mathematics and philosophy, and, in the 
latter city, founded the Accademia degli Eterei, or 
Academy of the Ethereals. Throughout his life he 

atronized literature and men of letters, among the 
atter being Tasso, who sought his advice concerning 
his “ Gerusalemme Liberata’’, and Guarino, who dedi- 
cated to him his “Pastor Fido’”’. Having finished his 
theological studies he went to Rome, became came- 
riere segreto to Pius IV, and was ordained _ priest. 
In the early years of the reign of Gregory XIII Gon- 
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zaga had a serious lawsuit with the Duke of Mantua 
over some property, but they were soon reconciled. 
Through the Guise party, whose cause he had aided, 
he became Bishop of Mende in France, but Charles, 
Duke of Guise, pleaded unsuccessfully with Gregory 
XIII to have him made cardinal. Sixtus V, imme- 
diately on his elevation, appointed him Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, and in 1587, at the request of the Duke of 
Mantua, raised him: to the cardinalate. Sixtus also 
made constant use of his services in the execution of 
his policies, domestic and foreign. Cardinal Gonzaga 
was a friend of Saint Charles Borromeo and Saint 
Philip Neri, and his cousin Saint Aloysius Gonzaga 
owed him the eventual consent of his father to his 
entering the Society of Jesus. For a time Cardinal 
Gonzaga was governor of the Marquessate of Monfer- 
rato in the name of the Marquess Vincenzo. The 
three books of his “Commentarii’’, written in pol- 
ished Latin, are an important source of information 
for the history of his cardinalate. He was buried in 
the church of St. Sebastian at Rome. His “Com- 
mentarii’’ were edited at Rome in 1791 by Marotti. 
CarpreLua, Memorie storiche de’ Cardinali (Rome, 1792), 273. 
U. Brnient. 


Gonzalez de-Santalla, Tuyrsus, theologian and 
thirteenth general of the Society of Jesus; b. at 
Arganda, Spain, 18 January, 1624; d. at Rome, 27 
October, 1705. He entered the Society of Jesus 3 
March, 1643, and taught philosophy and theology at 
Salamanca from 1655 to 1665 and from 1676 to 1687, 
the intervening years having been devoted to preach- 
ing. When about to set out for Africa to convert the 
Mussulmans in 1687, he was sent as elector to the thir- 
teenth general congregation, by which he was chosen 
general, 6 July, 1687. As an ardent adversary of 
probabilism Gonzdlez had frequently asked his su- 
periors to have some Jesuit write against the doctrine. 
He himself had composed a work in which he defended 

robabiliorism, assigning, however, an exaggerated 
importance to the subjective estimation of the degree 
of probability. The general revisors of the Society 
unanimously rendered an unfavourable opinion on the 
work, and accordingly, in 1674, Father-General Oliva 
refused permission for its publication. Gonzdlez 
received encouragement from Innocent XI, who had 
become pope in 1676, and by his order the Holy Office 
issued a decree, in 1680, ordering the superiors of the 
Society to allow their subjects to defend probabilior- 
ism, a permission that had never been denied. As 
general.of the Society, Gonzdlez thought himself 
obliged to fight probabilism among his subjects. In 
1691, he had printed at Dillingena modified edition of 
his former work, but, owing to the efforts of his assis- 
tants, this book was never published. Innocent XII 
ordered a new examination of it to be made, and with 
many corrections it finally appeared, in 1694, under 
the title “‘Fundamentum theologize moralis—de recto 
usu opinionum probabilium” at Rome (three editions), 
Antwerp, Dillingen, Paris, Cologne, etc., and again at 
Antwerp, in 1695. Migne has reproduced it in his 
“Cursus Theologie”’, XJ. Bossuet said that nothing 
more formidable had ever been written against prob- 
abilism, and St. Alphonsus Liguori found in it an 
exaggeration of rigorist tendencies. 

We also have from the pen of Gonzalez some apolo- 
getical works: ‘‘Selectarum disputationum tomi quat- 
tuor” (Salamanca, 1680), in which are found chapters 
against the Thomists, Jansenius, and some doctors of 
Louvain; treatises on the Immaculate Conception, 
and on papal infallibility. This last, directed against 
the Assembly of the Clergy of France in 1682, and 
printed by order of Innocent XI, was afterwards 
suppressed by Alexander VIII, who feared new diffi- 
culties with the French court. This work appeared, 
in résumé only, at Barcelona, in 1691. 

De Backer AND SommmRvoaEL, Bibl. des écrivains de la 
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comp, de Jésus; Conctna, Apparatus ad theologiam christianam 
(Rome, 1751), II; Vindicie societatis Jesu ejusque doctrine 
purgatio (Venice, 1769); Déii1INcER AND Reuscu, Gesch. der 
Moralstreitigkeiten in der roem. kath. Kirche (Nordlingen, 1889), 
I, 120-273; II, 49-219; Hurrer, Nomenclator; MatiGcNon, 
Etudes religieuses (Paris, 1866); Parozzt, Lettere teologico-morali, 
VI (Trent, 1756); Reuscu, Index der verbotenen Biicher (Bonn, 
1885), pp. 506-10; Preussische Jahrbiicher (Berlin, 1888), Eine 
Krists im Jesuitenorden; STREBER in Kirchenlexz; BraLMEYER in 
Kirchl. Handlex. For controversies about the decree of Inno- 
cent XI on probabilism see chiefly BruckKER, (Etudes religieuses, 
1901-02), who quotes the official communication of the only 
authentic text given by the Holy Office in 1902. Ter Haar, 
Innocentti X Ide Probabilismo decreti historia et vindicie (Tournay 
and Paris, 1904); LeamKunt, Probabilismus vindicatus (Frei- 
burg, 1906); see also, ARNDT in Analecta Eccl., 1902; CATHREIN 
in Theol. prakt. Quartalschrift, 1905; FRANz in Zeitschr f. kath. 
Theol., 1905; Manponnet in Revue Thomiste, 1901-2. 
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Gonzalo de Berceo, Spanish poet, active between 
1220 and 1242. Born in the closing years of the 
twelfth century, he appears to be the earliest Castilian 
author known to us by name. He became a priest 
and passed the whole of his life in or near the monas- 
tery of San Millén de la Cogolla. His compositions 
extend to more than 13,000 verses (Alexandrines), 
arranged in monorhymed quatrains (cuaderna via), 
and, at least in so far as the truly authentic are con- 
cerned, are religious and hagiographical in their na- 
ture. They are made up of lives of Spanish saints: 
“La vida de Santo Domingo de Silos’’, “La vida de 
San Millén’’, “ La vida de Santa Oria’’; of poems cele- 
brating the Blessed Virgin: “ Los Milagros de Nuestra 
Sefiora’’, “Los Loores de Nuestra Sefiora’’, “El duelo 
de la Virgen’’; and of other pious and didactic works: 
“El saerificio de la Misa’’, “ Los signos del juicio”’, and 
perhaps some hymns. In all these compositions he 
manifests but little originality, abiding, wherever pos- 
sible, by Latin sources that were doubtless in the mo- 
nastic library. His manner and style, however, are 
decidedly interesting, because they evince his desire to 
appeal to all the lay reading public of Castile in his 
time. He writes, as he tells us, in the vernacular, so 
that he may be read by the common man; and he in- 
tentionally adopts the methods of the popular minstrel 
in order to reach more quickly the popular heart. In 
spite of his diffuseness, he can interest us to-day, and 
his quaint humour, heavy though it may be at times, 
has no little charm. If we are to believe the ascription 
contained in one of the two manuscripts of the old 
Spanish poem on Alexander the Great (“Libro de 
Alexandre’’) we must credit him with that secular 
work also; but scholars are not too prone to regard the 
ascription as correct. 

Editions of his verse in Skncuuz, Coleccién de poestas caste- 
llanas anteriores al siglo X V (Madrid, 1779-90), II; in the Bib- 
lioteca de autores espanioles, LVII; and, for the Santo Domingo 
in the Bibliotheque de Ecole des Hautes Etudes, fasc. 149, ed. 
FirzGeraup. See also LANcHETAS, Gramdtica y vocabulario 
de G. de Berceo (Madrid, 1903); Firzmaurice-Keuuy, History 
of Spanish Literature. 

J. D. M. Forp. 


Good is one of those primary ideas which cannot 
be strictly defined. In order to fix its philosophical 
significance we may begin by observing that the word 
is employed firstly as an adjective, and secondly as a 
substantive. This distinction which is clearly marked 
in French by the two different terms, bon and le bien, 
may be preserved in English by beers an article to 
the term when it is employed substantively. We 
call a tool or instrument good, if it serves the purpose 
for which it isintended. That is to say, it is good be- 
cause it is an efficient means to obtain a desired result. 
The result, in turn, may be desired for itself, or it may 
be sought as a means to some ulterior end. If it is 
sought for itself, it is or itis estimated by us to be a 

ood, and therefore desirable on its own account. 
When we take some step to obtain it, it is the end of 
our action. The series of means and ends either 
stretches out indefinitely, or it must terminate in 
some desired object or objects which are ends in 
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themselves. Again we sometimes call a thing good 
because it possesses completely, or in a high degree, 
the perfections proper to its nature, as a good paint- 
ing, good respiration. Sometimes too, things are 
termed good because they are of a nature to produce 
something desirable; that is, they are good causally. 
Finally, we speak of good conduct, a oo man, a good 
intention, and here the adjective has for us a sense dif- 
ferent from any of the foregoing, unless, indeed, we 
are utilitarian philosophers, to whom morally good is 
but anotber term for useful. 

Now in all these locutions the word conveys directly 
or indirectly the idea of desirability. The merely use- 
ful is desired for the end towards which it is employed; 
the end is desired on its own account. The latter is 
conceived as possessing some character, quality, 
power, which renders it an object of desire. Two 
questions now arise: (1) What is it which, in the nature 
or being of any object, constitutes it desirable? Or, 
in more technical phrase, what, metaphysically speak- 
ing, constitutes the good or goodness in a thing, abso- 
lutely considered? (2) What is the relationship 
existing between the good thus absolutely constituted 
and the subject to which it is desirable? Or, whatis im- 
plied by good, relatively considered? These two ques- 
tions may be combined in one: “What is the good in 
the ontological order?’’ In exposing the reply to this 
question we shall come across the moral good, and the 
ethical aspect of the problem, which shall be treated 
in the second place. 

I. OnroLoeicau.—In Greek philosophy no topic 
receives more attention than the nature of the good. 
The speculations of Plato and Aristotle, especially, 
have had a notable influence on Christian Sioughts 
they were adopted, in eclectic fashion, by the early 
Fathers, who combined many of the ancient philo- 
sophicideas with revealed truth, by correctingsome and 
amplifying others. The synthesis was carried on by 
the earlier Scholastics, and took definitive form from 
the hand of St. Thomas. Some of his predecessors, as 
well as some of his followers, disagree with him on a 
few minor points, most of which, however, are of a 
character too subtle to call for attention in this article. 
We shall, therefore, present the doctrine of St. 
Thomas in outline as the approved teaching of our 
schools. 

Plato.—According to Plato, in the objective order 
corresponding to our thought, there are two different 
worlds: the world of things, and the incomparably 
higher, nobler world of ideas, which transcends the 
world of things. The objects corresponding directly 
to our universal concepts are not things, but ideas. 
The objective idea is not indwelling in the essences of 
those things which fall within the scope of our corres- 
ponding universal concept, but the thing borrows or 
derives something from the idea. While the being or 
existence proper to the world of things is imperfect, 
unstable, essentially transitory, and therefore not 
truly deserving of the name of being, which implies 
permanence, ideas on the contrary are incorruptible, 
unchangeable, and truly existence. Now, among 
ideas the noblest and highest is the idea good: it is the 
supreme and sovereign idea. Whatever things pos- 
sess goodness have it only because they participate in, 
or draw from, the Sovereign Good. Their goodness, 
then, is something distinct from, and added to, their 
proper essences or being. What, in Plato’s mind, is 
the nature of this participation we need not explain 
further than that he makes it consist in this, that the 
thing is a copy or imitation of the idea. This sover- 
eign idea, the Good, is identical with God. It is not a 
synthesis of all other ideas but is unique, transcend- 
ent, and individual. Whether Plato held that other 
ideas exist in God as in their proper dwelling-place is 
not quite clear. Aristotle so interpreted Plato; and 
it is very likely that Aristotle was better qualified to 
understand Plato’s meaning than were subsequent 
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ners who have disputed his interpretation. 
e Supreme Good imparts to the intellect the power 
to perceive, and gives intelligibility to the intelligible. 
It is, therefore, the source of truth. God, the essen- 
tial and supreme Good, can impart nothing that is not 
good. This view leads to the inference that the origin 
of evil lies beyond the control of God. The theory 
leans, therefore, to dualism, and its influence may be 
traced through the early Gnostic and Manichzan here- 
sies, and, in a minor degtee. in the doctrines of the 
Priscillianists and Albigenses. 

Aristotle-——Starting from the Platonic definition, 
good is that which all desire, Aristotle, rejecting the 
Platonic doctrine of a transcendent world of ideas, 
holds that the good and being are identical; good is 
not something added to being, it is being. Everything 
that is, is good because it is; the quantity, if one may 
use the word loosely, of being or existence which a 
thing possesses, is at the same time its stock of good- 
ness. A diminution or an increase of its being is a 
diminution or increase of its goodness. Being and the 
good are, then, objectively the same; \every being is 
good, every good is being. Our concepts, being and 
good, differ formally: the first simply denotes exist- 
ence; the second, existence as a perfection, or the 

ower of contributing to the perfection of a being. It 
follows from this that evil is not being at all; it is, on 
the contrary, the privation of being. Again, while be- 
ing, viewed as the object of tendency, appetite, or will, 
gives rise to the concept good, so, when considered as 
the proper object of the intellect, it is represented 
under the concept true or truth, and it is the beauti- 
ful, inasmuch as the knowledge of it is attended by 
that particular pleasurable emotion which we call 
esthetic. As God is the fullness of being, so, therefore, 
the supreme, infinite Being is also the Supreme Good 
from which all creatures derive their being and good- 
ness. 

Neo-Platonism.—The neo-Platonists perpetuated 
the Platonic theory, mixed with Aristotelean, Judaic, 
and other Oriental ideas. Plotinus introduced the 
doctrine of a triple hypostasis, i. e. the one, the intelli- 
gence, and the universal soul, above the world of 
changing being. The good is identical with the one, 
and is above being, which is multiple. The intelli- 
gence is ordained to good; but, incapable of grasping 
it in its entirety, it breaks it up into parts, which con- 
stitute the essences. These essences by becoming 
united with a material principle constitute things. 
The Pseudo-Dionysius propagated the Platonic influ- 
ence in his work “De Nominibus Divinis”, the doc- 
trine of which is based on the Scriptures. God is 
supereminently being—“T am who am”—but in Him 
the good is anterior to being, and the ineffable name of 
God is above all His other names. The good is more 
universal than being, for it embraces the material prin- 
ciple which does not possess any being of its own. The 
bond which unites beings among themselves and to 
the Supreme Being is love, which has for its object the 
good. The trend of the Pseudo-Dionysius is away 
from the dualism which admits a principle of evil, but 
on the other hand, it inclines towards pantheism. 

The Fathers.—The Fathers, in general, treated the 
question of good from the standpoint of hermeneutics 
rather than from the philosophic. Their chief concern 
is to affirm that God is the Supreme Good, that He is 
the creator of all that exists, that creatures derive 
their goodness from Him, while they are distinct from 
Him; and that there is no supreme independent prin- 
ciple of evil. St. Augustine, however (De Natura 
Boni, P. L., XLIII), examines the topic fully and in 
great detail. Some of his expressions seem tinged with 
the Platonic notion that good is antecedent to being; 
but elsewhere he makes the good and being in God 
fundamentally identical. Boethius distinguishes a 
double goodness in things created: first, that which in 
them is one with their being; second, an accidental 
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goodness added to their nature by God. In God these 
two elements of good, the essential and the accidental, 
are but one, since there are no accidents in God. 

Scholastic Doctrine—St. Thomas starts from the 
Aristotelean principle that being and the good are 
objectively one. Being conceived as desirable is the 
good. The good differs from the true in this, that, 
while both are objectively nothing else than being, the 
good is being considered as the object of appetite, de- 
sire, and will, the true is being as the object of the 
intellect. God, the Supreme Being and the source of 
all other being, is consequently the Supreme Good, 
and the goodness of creatures results from the diffu- 
sion of His goodness. In a creature, considered as a 
subject having existence, we distinguish several ele- 
ments of the goodness which it possesses: (a) Its exist- 
ence or being, which is the ground of all the other 
elements. (b) Its powers, activities, and capacities. 
These are the complement of the first, and they serve 
it to pursue and appropriate whatever is requisite for 
and contributory to sustaining its existence, and devel- 
oping that existence into the fullness of perfection 
proper to it. (c) Each perfection that is acquired isa 
further measure of existence for it, hence a good. 
(d) Fhe totality of these various elements, forming its 
total good subjectively, that is, its entire being in a 
state of normal perfection according to its kind, is its 
good complete. This is the sense of the axiom: omne 
ens est bonum sibi (every being is a good unto itself). 
The privation of any of its powers or due perfections 
is an evil for it, as, for instance, blindness, the loss of 
the power of sight, isan evilfor an animal. Hence evil 
is not something positive and does not exist in itself; 
as the axiom expresses it, malum in bono fundatur (evil 
has its base in good). 

Let us pass now to good in the relative sense. 
Every being has a natural tendency to continue and to 
develop itself. This tendency brings its activities into 
play; each power has its proper object, and a conatus 
pushing it to action. The end to which action is di- 
rected is something that is of a nature to contribute, 
when obtained, to the well-being or perfection of the 
subject. For this reason it is needed, pursued, desired, 
and, because of its desirability, is designated good. 
For example, the plant for its existence and develop- 
ment requires light, air, heat, moisture, nutriment. It 
has various organs adapted to appropriate these 
things, which are good for it, and, when by the exer- 
cise of these functions it acquires and appropriates 
them, it reaches its perfection and runs its course in 
nature. Now if we look into the cosmos, we perceive 
that the innumerable varieties of being in it are bound 
together in an indescribably complex system of mu- 
tual action and interaction, as they obey the laws of 
their nature. One class contributes to the other in 
that orderly relationship which constitutes the har- 
mony of the universe. True—to change the meta- 
phor—with our limited powers of observation we are 
unable to follow the innumerable threads of this 
mighty network, but we trace them in sufficiently 
large and varied sweeps to warrant the induction that 
everything is good for some other thing, that every- 
thing has its proper end in the great whole. Ommne ens 
est bonum alteri. Since this orderly correlation of 
things is necessary to them in order that they may 
obtain from one another the help which they need, it 
too is good for them. This order is also a good in 
itself, because it is a created reflection of the unity and 
harmony of the Divine being and goodness. When we 
consider the Supreme Being as the efficient cause, con- 
server, and director of this majestic order, we reach 
the conception of Divine Providence. And then arises 
the question, what is the end towards which this Prov- 
idence directs the universe? The end again is the good, 
i. e. God Himself. Not indeed that, as in the case of 
creatures, He may derive any advantage or perfection 
from the world, but that it, by participating in His 
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goodness, may manifest it. This manifestation is 

what we understand by the expression, “ giving glory 

to God”. God is the Alpha and the Omega of the 

good; the source from which it flows, the end to which> 
it returns. “Iam the Beginning and I am the End.” 

It must be remembered that, throughout the treat- 

ment of this subject, the term good, like all other terms 

which we predicate of God and of creatures, is used not 

univocally but analogically when referred to God. 

(See ANALOGY.) 

The defined doctrine on the good, ontologically con- 
sidered, is formulated by the Council of the Vatican 
(Sess. III, Const. de Fide Catholica, Cap. i): “This 
one, only, true God, of His own goodness and almighty 
power, not for the increase of His own happiness, not 
to acquire but to manifest His perfection by the bless- 
ings which He bestows on creatures, with absolute 
freedom of counsel created from the beginning of time 
both the spiritual and the corporeal creature, to wit, 
the angelic and the mundane; and afterwards the 
human creature.’ In Canon iy we read: “If anyone 
shall say that finite things, both corporeal and spirit- 
ual, or at least spiritual, have emanated from the 
Divine substance; or that the Divine essence, by the 
manifestation and evolution of itself, becomes all 
things; or lastly, that God is universal or indefinite 
being, which by determining itself constitutes the uni- 
versality of things distinct according to genera, species, 
and individuals, let him be anathema.” 

II. Erstcau.—The moral good is not a kind dis- 
tinct from the good viewed ontologically; it is one form 
of perfection proper to human life, but, because of its 
excellence and supreme practical importance, it de- 
mands special treatment with reference to its own 
distinctive character which differentiates it from all 
other goods and perfections of man. It is again, in 
Greek philosophy, that we find the principles which 
have supplied the school with a basis for rational spec- 
ulations, controlled and supplemented by revelation. 

Plato.—The supreme good of man is, as we have 
seen, the idea good, identical with God. By union 
with God man attains his highest subjective good, 
which is happiness. This assimilation is effected by 
knowledge and love; the means to achieve it is to 
preserve in the soul a due harmony throughout its 
various parts in subordination to the intellect which is 
the highest faculty. The establishment of this har- 
mony brings man to a participation in the Divine 
unity; and through this union man attains to happi- 
ness, which remains even though he suffers pain and 
the privation of perishable goods. To regulate our 
actions harmoniously we stand in need of true 
knowledge, i. e. wisdom. The highest duty of man, 
therefore, is to obtain wisdom, which leads to God. 

Aristotle-—The end of man, his highest subjective 
good, is happiness or well-being. Happiness is not 
pleasure; for pleasure is a feeling consequent upon 
action, while happiness is a state of activity. Happi- 
ness consists in perfect action, i. e. the actual exercise 
by man of his faculties—especially of his highest fac- 
ulty, the speculative intellect—in perfect correspond- 
ence with the norm which his nature itself prescribes. 
Action may deviate from this norm either by excess or 
defect. The golden mean is to be preserved, and in 
this consists virtue. The various faculties, higher and 
lower, are regulated by their respective virtues to 
carry on their activities in due order. Pleasure fol- 
lows action duly performed, even the highest form of 
activity, i. e. speculative contemplation of truth; but, 
as has been noted, happiness consists in the very 
operation itself. A life of contemplation, however, 
cannot be enjoyed unless a man possesses enough 
goods of the lower orders to relieve him from the toils 
and the cares of life. Hence happiness is beyond the 
reach of many. It is to be observed therefore that, 
while both Plato and Aristotle, as well as the Scholas- 
ties, hold that happiness is the end of man, their con- 
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ception of happiness is quite different from the 
hedonistic idea of happiness as presented in English 
utilitarianism. For the utilitarian happiness is the 
sum total of pleasurable feelings, from whatever 
source they may be derived. On the other hand, in 
our sense, happiness—evdaimovla, beatitudo—is a 
distinct state or condition of consciousness accom- 
panying and dependent on the realization in conduct 
of one definite good or perfection, the nature of which 
is objectively fixed and not dependent on our individ- 
ual preferences. (See UTILITARIANISM.) 

Hedonists——The supreme good of man according to 
Aristippus is pleasure or the enjoyment of the mo- 
ment, and pleasure is essentially gentle motion. 
Pleasure can never be bad, and the primary form of it is 
bodily pleasure. But, in order to secure the maxi- 
mum of pleasure, prudent self-control is necessary; 
and this is virtue. Epicurus held that pleasure is the 
chief good; but pleasure is rest, not motion; and the 
highest form of pleasure is freedom from pain and the 
absence of all desires or needs that we cannot satisfy. 
Hence an important means towards happiness is the 
control of our desires, and the extinction of those that 
we cannot gratify, which is brought about by virtue. 
(See Cyrenaic ScHoot oF PaitosopHy; HEDONISM; 
HAPPINESS.) 

The Stoics—Everything in the universe is regu- 
lated by law. Man’s highest good, or happiness, is to 
conform his conduct to universal law, which is Divine 
in its origin. To pursue this end is virtue. Virtue is 
to be cultivated in scorn of consequences;. whether 
pleasurable or painful. The Stoic principle, “duty 
for duty’s sake alone’’, reappears in Kant, with the 
modification that the norm of right action is not to be 
regarded as imposed by a Divine will; its original 
source is the human mind, or the free spirit itself. 

St. Thomas.—The radical difference which distin- 
guishes the nobler forms of ancient ethics from Chris- 
tian ethics is that, whereas the former identifies 
virtuous life with happiness, that is, with the posses- 
sion and enjoyment of the highest good, the Christian 
conception is that a virtuous life, while it is, indeed, 
the proximate end and good of man, is not, in itself, 
his ultimate end and supreme good. A life of virtue, 
the moral good, leads Mia to the acquisition of an 
ulterior and ultimate end. Furthermore the happi- 
ness, which in an imperfect measure attends the virtu- 
ous life, may be accompanied with pain, sorrow, and 
the privation of terrestrial goods; complete happiness 
(beatitudo) is not to be found in earthly existence, but 
in the life to come, and will consist in union with God, 
the Supreme Good. 

(A) The Proximate End and Good (Bonum Morale). 
—Like all creatures involved in the cosmic system, man 
requires and seeks for the conservation and perfection 
pane being a variety of things and conditions, all of 
which are, therefore, good for him. A composite 
being, partly corporeal and partly spiritual, he pos- 
sesses two sets of tendencies and appetites. Rational, 
he employs contrivance in order to obtain goods not 
immediately within his reach. That he ey attain 
the perfection of this highly complex nature, he must 
observe an order in the pursuit of different kinds of 
goods, lest the enjoyment of a good of lower value 
may cause him to lose or forfeit a higher one, in which 
case the former would be no true benefit to him at all. 
Besides, with a hierarchy of activities, capacities, and 
needs, he is a unity, an individual, a person; hence 
there exists for him a good in which all his other goods 
focus in harmonious correlation; and they are to be 
viewed and valued through the medium of this para- 
mount good, not merely in isolated relation to their 
respective corresponding appetites. 

There are, then, several divisions of good: (a) corpo- 
real good is whatever contributes to the perfection of the 
Sea animal nature; (b) spiritual good is that which 
perfects the spiritual faculty—knowledge, truth; (ec) 
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useful good is that which is desired merely as a means 
to something else; the delectable or pleasurable good 
is any good regarded merely in the light of the pleasure 
it produces. The moral good (bonum honestum) con- 
sists in the due ordering of free action or conduct 
according to the norm of reason, the highest faculty, 
to which it is to conform. This is the good which 
determines the true valuation of all other goods sought 
by the activities which make up conduct. Any lower 
good acquired to the detriment of this one is really but 
a loss (bonum apparens). While all other kinds of 
good may, in turn, viewed as means, the moral 
good is good as an end and is not a mere means to 
other goods. The pleasurable, though not in the 
order of things an independent end in itself, may be 
deliberately chosen as an end of action, or object of 
ursuit. Now let us apply these distinctions. Good 
ing the object of any tendency, man has as many 
kinds of goods as he has appetites, needs, and facul- 
ties. The normal exercise of his powers and the 
acquisition thereby of any good is followed by satis- 
faction, which, when it reaches a certain degree of 
intensity, is the feeling of pleasure. He may and 
sometimes does pursue things not on account of their 
intrinsic worth, Pit simply that he may obtain pleas- 
ure from them. On the other hand, he may seek a 
good on account of its intrinsic power to satisfy a need 
or to contribute to the perfection of his nature in some 
respect. This may be illustrated in the case of food; 
for as the old adage-has it, “the wise man eats to live, 
the epicure lives to eat’’. 

The faculty which is distinctively human is reason; 
man lives as a man properly speaking, when all his 
activities are directed by reason according to the law 
which reason reads in his very nature. This conform- 
ity of conduct to reason’s dictates is the highest nat- 
ural perfection that his activities can possess; it is 
what is meant by rectitude of conduct, righteousness, 
or the moral good. “Those actions’, says St. 
Thomas, “are good which are conformable to reason. 
Those are bad which are contrary to reason”’ (I-II, Q. 
xviii, a. 5). “The proximate rule of free action is 
reason, the remote is the eternal law, that is, the 
Divine Nature”’ (Ibid., Q. xxi, a. 1; Q. xix, a. 4). The 
motive impelling us to seek the moral good is not self- 
interest, but the intrinsic: worth of righteousness. 
Why does a just man pay his debts? Ask him and he 
will reply, perhaps, in the first instance, “‘ Because it is 
my duty”. But ask him further: “Why do you fulfil 
this duty?’”’? He will answer: “Because zt 7s right to 
do so”’,. When other goods are pursued in violation 
of the rational order, action is deprived of its due 
moral perfection, and, therefore, becomes wrong or 
bad, though it may retain all its other ontological 
goodness. The good which is the object of such an 
action, although it retains its particular relative good- 
ness with regard to the want which it serves, is not a 
eg for the whole personality. For example, if, ona 

ay when flesh meat is forbidden, a man dines on 
roast-beef, the food is just as good physically as it 
would be on any other day, but this goodness is out- 
weighed, because his action is a violation of reason 
which dictates that he ought to obey the command of 
lawful authority. 

While the moral good is fixed by the Author of na- 
ture, yet, because man is endowed with free will or the 
power of electing which good he shall make the goal of 
action, he can, if he pleases, ignore the dictates of 
right reason and seek his other goods in a disorderly 
manner. He may pursue pleasure, riches, fame, or 
poe other desirable end, though his conscience—that 
is, his reason—tells him that the means which he takes 
to satisfy his desire is wrong. He thereby frustrates 
his rational nature and deprives himself of his highest 
perfection. He cannot change the law of things, and 
this privation of his highest good is the immediate es- 
sential punishment incu by his violation of the 
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morallaw. Another punishment is that the loss is at- 

tended, generally speaking, by that peculiar painful 

feeling called remorse; but this effect may cease to be 

al Bee when the moral impulses of reason have 
een habitually disregarded. 

_ In order that an action may possess in an essential 
degree—no action is absolutely perfect—its moral 
perfection, it must be in conformity with the law in 
three respects: (a) The action, considered under the 
character by which it ranks as an element of conduct, 
must be good. The physical act of giving another 
person money may be either an act of justice, when 
one pays a debt, or it may be an act of mercy or benev- 
olence, as it is if one gives the money to relieve dis- 
tress. Both of these actions possess the fundamental 
element of goodness (bonum ex objecto). (b) The mo- 
tive, if there is a motive beyond the immediate object 
of the act, must also be pour. If one pays a man some 
money that one owes him with the purpose, indeed, of 
paying one’s debt, but also with the ulterior purpose of 
enabling him to carry out a plot to murder one’s 
enemy, the end is bad, and the action is thereby viti- 
ated. The end which is the motive must also be good 
(bonum ex fine). Thus, an action, otherwise good, is 
spoiled if directed to an immoral end; conversely, 
howéver, an action which in its fundamental character 
is bad is not rendered good by directing it to a good 
end. The end does not justify the means. (c) The cir- 
cumstances under which the action is performed 
should be in entire conformity with reason, otherwise 
it lacks something of moral completeness, though it 
may not be thereby rendered totally immoral. We 
frequently say that something which a person has done 
was right enough in itself, but he did not do it in the 
proper place or season. This triple goodness is ex- 
pressed in the axiom: bonwm ex integra causa, malum 
ex quocumque defectu (“ An action is good when good in 
Es ae it is wrong when wrong in any re- 
spect’’). 

PB) The Ultimate Good—God—Beatitude.—The 
perfection of life, then, is to realize the moral good. 
But now arises the question: “Is life its own end?” 
Or, in other words: “What is the ultimate end ap- 
pointed for man?’’ To answer this question we must 
consider the good first under the aspect of end. “We 
not alone act’’, says St. Thomas, “for an immediate 
end, but all our actions converge towards an ultimate 
end or good, otherwise the entire series would be aim- 
less’’. The test by which we may determine whether _ 
any object of pursuit is the ultimate end is: “Does it 
satisfy all desire?’’ If it does not, it is not adequate to 
complete man’s perfection and establish him in the 
possession of his highest good and consequent happi- 
ness. Here St. Thomas, following St. Augustine, ex- 
amines the various objects of human desire—pleasure, 
riches, power, fame, etc.—and rejects them all as in- 
adequate. What then is the highest good, the ulti- 
mate end? St. Thomas appeals to Revelation which 
teaches that in the life to come the righteous shall pos- 
sess and enjoy God Himself in endless fruition. The 
argument is summed up in the well-known words of 
St. Augustine: “Thou hast made us, O Lord, for Thy- 
self, and our hearts are restless till they rest in Thee.” 
The moral condition necessary to this future consum- 
mation is that our wills be here conformed to the Di- 
vine will as expressed in the moral law and in His re- 
vealed positive law. Thus the attainment of the 
proximate good in this life leads to the possession of 
the Supreme Good in the next. Another condition 
indispensable is that our actions be vivified by Divine 
grace (see Gracn). What piacere will be the act 
by which the soul will apprehend the Sovereign Good 
is a disputed question among theologians. The 
Thomist theory is that it will be an act of the intellect, 
while the Scotist opinion is that it will be an act of the 
will. However this may be, one thing is dogmatic- 
ally certain: the soul in this assimilation shall not lose 
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its selfhood, nor be absorbed according to the pantheis- 
tic sense in the Divine Substance. ; : 

A word or two may be added upon a point which 
owing to the prevalence of Kantian ideas is of actual 
importance. As we have seen, the moral good and 
the supreme good are ends in themselves; they are not 
means, nor are they to be pursued merely as means to 
pleasure or agreeable feeling. But may we make the 
agreeable any part of our motive? Kant answers in 
the negative; for to allow this to enter into our motive 
is to vitiate the only moral motive, “right for right’s 
sake’’, by self-interest. This theory does not pay due 
regard to the order of things. The pleasurable feeling 
attendant upon action, in the order of nature, estab- 
lished by God, served as a motive to action, and its 
function is to guarantee that actions necessary to wel- 
fare shall not be neglected. Why, then, should it be 
unlawful to aim at an end which God has attached to 
the good? Similarly as the attainment of our su- 
preme good will be the cause of everlasting happiness, 
we may reasonably make this accompanying end the 
motive of our action, provided that we do not make it 
the sole or predominant motive. 

In conclusion, we may now state in a word the cen- 
tral idea of our doctrine. God as Infinite Being is In- 
finite Good; creatures are good because they derive 
their measure of being from Him. ‘This participation 
manifests His goodness, or glorifies God, which is the 
end for which He created man. The rational creature 
is destined to be united to God as the Supreme End 
and Good in a special manner. In order that he may 
attain to this consummation, it is necessary that in 
this life, by conforming his conduct to conscience, the 
interpreter of the moral law, he realizes in himself the 
righteousness which is the true perfection of his na- 
ture. Thus God is the Supreme Good, as principle 
andasend. “Iam the beginning and I am the end.” 
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xviii-xx, xciv; Inem, Summa Contra Gentiles, tr. RickaBy, God 
and His Creatures (London, 1905), II, xxiii; ITI, i-xl, lxxxi, exvi; 
Sr. Aucustinn, De Natura Boni; Iomm, De Doctrina Christiana; 
Ipem, De Civitate Dei; Piatro, Republic, 1V—X; Ipem, Phedo, 
64 sqq.; Ippm, Theetetus; ArtstoTLtE, Metaphysics, I, I, IV, 
VI; Ipem, Nicomach. Ethics, I, i-iv; IX; X; BouguILion, 
Theologia Fundamentalis, lib. I; lib. III, tract. i; lib. IV; all 
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ogy and in ethics; Rickasy, Moral Philosophy (London, 
1901); Mrvart, On Truth, sect. iii, iv (London, 1889); TurnzER, 
History of Philosophy (Boston and London, 1903), passim; 
JANET AND SEAILLES, History of the Problems of Philosophy, ed. 
Jonres (London and New York, 1902), II, i, ii; Farcres, La 
Liberté et le Devoir, pt. II, § iti; McDonaup, The Principles of 
Moral Science, bk. I, chs. i-vi, xl; Harprr, The Metaphysic of 
the School (London, 1884), vol. I, bk. II, ch. iv. 

James J. Fox. 


Good, Tus Hicurst.—We always act with a view 
to some good. ‘“‘The good is the object which all 
pursue, and for the sake of which they always act”, 
says Plato (Republic, I, vi). His disciple Aristotle 
repeats the same idea in other words when he declares 
(Ethies, I, i) that the good is “that which all aim at’’. 
This definition is, as St. Thomas observes, a posteriori. 
Yet, if appetibility does not constitute goodness, still 
it is our only means of identifying it; in practice, the 
good is the desirable. But experience soon teaches 
that all desires cannot be satisfied, that they are con- 
flicting, and that some goods must be foregone in order 
to secure others. Hence the necessity of weighing the 
relative value of goods, of classifying them, and of 
ascertaining which of them must be procured even at 
the loss of others. The result is the division of goods 
into two great classes, the physical and the moral, 
happiness and virtue. Within either class it is com- 
paratively easy to determine the relation of particular 
good things to one another, but it has proved far more 
difficult to fix the relative excellence of the two classes 
of virtue and happiness. Still the question is of 
supreme importance, since in it the reason and final 
destiny of our life is involved. As Cicero says (De 
Finibus, v, 6), ‘Summum autem bonum si ignoratur, 
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vivendi rationem ignorari necesse est.’” If happiness 
and virtue are mutually exclusive, we have to choose 
between the two, and this choice is a momentous one. 
But their incompatibility may be only on the surface. 
Indeed the hope is ever recurring that the sovereign 
good includes both, and that there is some way of 
reconciling them. 

It has been the task of moralists to sift the condi- 
tions on which this may be done. (1) Some would 
reduce virtue to happiness; (2) others teach that 
happiness is to be found in virtue; (3) but, as both 
these solutions are ever found to be in contradiction 
with the facts of life, the consequent vacillations of 
opinion can be traced throughout the history of phil- 
osophy. In the main, they can be classified under 
three heads, according as one or the other predomi- 
nates, or both are made to blend: viz.: (1) Eudemonism 
or Utilitarianism, when the highest good is identified 
with happiness; (2) Rational Deontologism, when 
the highest good is identified with virtue or duty; (3) 
Rational Eudzemonism, or tempered Deontologism, 
when both virtue and happiness are combined in the 
highest good. 

I. Eupmmonism. (a) Socrates (469-399 B.c.), the 
father of systematic Ethics, taught that happiness is 
the end of man; that it consists, not in external goods 
—signs of the uncertain favours of fortune, or of the 
gods (evrvxfa)—but in a rational joy, which implies 
the renunciation of common delights (eérpatla). He 
did not, however, carry this doctrine of moderation to 
the degree of asceticism, but rather insisted on the 
cultivation of the mind as being of greater importance. 
Knowledge is the only virtue, ignorance the only vice. 
Yet, from the Dialogues of Xenophon, it is seen that 
he descends to the common morality of Utilitarianism. 

(b) This latter phase of Socratic teaching was 
adopted by Aristippus of Cyrene (435-356 B. c.), who 
as representative of the Hedonistic School among the 
ancients, and holding, on the one hand, with Socrates 
that knowledge is virtue, and, on the other, with Pro- 
tagoras, that we can know only our sensations, and _ 
not that which causes them, concluded that that 
which produces in us the most pleasant feelings is the 
highest good. Culture and virtue are desirable only 
as a means to thisend. As pleasure is conditioned by 
organic states, it can be produced only by motion, 
which, to be pleasant, must needs be gentle; hence 
according to the Cyrenaics, it is not the mere absence 
of pain, but a transient emotion which makes man 
happy and constitutes his highest good. 

(c) Aristotle (884-322 B. c.) admits with Socrates and 
the ancient philosophers generally, that the highest 
good is to be identified with the highest happiness; and, 
in determining in what this highest happiness consists, 
he agrees with the Cyrenaics that it is not mere pass- 
ing enjoyment, but action (év 7& fv Kal évepyetvy, Eth. 
Nic., 1X, ix, 5). Still it is not any and every kind of 
activity that man may find agreeable which consti- 
tutes this supreme happiness, but that which is proper 
to him (olketov %pyov—olkela dper}, Ibid., I, vii, 15). 
This cannot be merely the life which he shares with 
the plants and animals, or the sensibility, which he 
enjoys in common with the brutes, but thought, which 
is the distinctive characteristic of man. Moreover, as 
it is in the sphere of activity proper to each living 
being that its peculiar excellence is to be sought, it 
follows that man’s rational activity (Yuxfs évépyem 
pera Aoyou, Ibid., I, vii, 15) is at the same time honour- 
able and virtuous (Wuxfjs évépyea Kat dperiy, loc. cit.). 
Since, however, there are several such activities, it 
must be the noblest and most perfect of these. This 
is none other than speculative thought, or that which 
has to do with the contemplation of ““‘honourable and 
divine subjects” (xaAGv xat Ociwv, Ibid., X, vii, 10), 
because this belongs to the noblest faculty and tends 
to the noblest object; because it is the most continuous 
the most pleasant, the most self-sufficing (Ibid., I, x, 8). 
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In thus defining human happiness, Aristotle does 
not aim at determining which good is absolutely 
supreme, but only that which relatively is the highest 
for man in his present condition—the highest attain- 
able in this life (7d mdvrwy dxpérarov TOv mpaxty ayabar, 
Ibid., I, iv, 16). Though Aristotle thus makes happi- 
ness and the highest good to consist in virtuous action, 
yet he does not exclude pleasure, but holds that 
oo in its keenest form springs from virtue. 

leasure completes an action, is added to it, as ‘‘to 
youth its bloom” (olov rots dxualos dpa, Ibid., X, 
iy, 8). Since, therefore, Aristotle places man’s high- 
est good in his perfection, which is identical with his 
happiness and carries with it pleasure, he is rightly 
accounted a Eudemonist, though of a nobler sort. 

(d) Epicurus (cirea 340-270 B. c.), whilst accepting 
in substance the Hedonism of the Cyrenaics, does not 
admit with them that. the highest good lies in the 
pleasure of motion (750v7 év xevjoer), but rather in the 
pleasure of rest (jd0v) xarackyariK4); not in the 
voluptas in motu but in the stabilitas voluptatis, says 
Cicero (De Finibus, II, v, 3)—that state of deep peace 
and perfect contentment in which we feel secure 
against all the storms of life (drapatia). To attain 
this is the paramount problem of Epicurus’s philoso- 
phy, to which his empirical logic (canonics) and his 
theory of nature (the materialism of Democritus) are 
merely preliminaries. Thus the whole of his philoso- 
phy is constructed with a view to his Ethics, for 
which it prepares the way and which completes it. 

In holding that the pleasures of the mind are prefer- 
able to voluptuousness, inasmuch as they endure, 
while those of the senses pass with the moment that 
gives them birth, he is not consistent, seeing that his 
materialism reduces all the operations of the mind to 
mere sensations. Finally, as virtue is according to 
him the tact which impels the wise man to do what- 
ever contributes to his welfare, and makes him avoid 
the contrary, it cannot be the highest good, but only a 
means of realizing it. By his materialism Epicurus 
paved the way for modern Utilitarianism, which has 
assumed two forms, viz.: 

(e) Individual Utilitarianism, which places man’s 
highest good in his greatest personal welfare and 
pleasure. This is identical with the Greek Hedonism, 
and was revived in the eighteenth century by the 
Encyclopedists, De la Mettrie (1709-1751), Helvetius 
(1715-1771), Diderot (1713-1784), and De Volney 
(1757-1820). It was also advocated by the Sensists, 
Hartley (1704-1757), Priestley (1733-1804) and 
Hume (1711-1776); and in the nineteenth century by 
the German Materialists, Vogt (1817-1895), Mole- 
schott (1822-1893), and Biichner (1824-1899) ; 

(f) Social Utilitarianism, which is mainly of English 
origin. In its earliest stage, with Richard Cumber- 
land (1632-1718), and Anthony Cooper, Earl of 
Shaftesbury (1671-1718), it still retained a somewhat 
subjective character, and placed the highest good in 
the practice of social benevolence. ith Jeremy 
Bentham (1748-1832) and John Stuart Mill (1806- 
1873), it becomes wholly objective. The highest 

ood, so they say, cannot be the happiness of the in- 
Atvidoal, but the happiness of the many, “the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number’’. Stated in these 
terms, the proposition is merely a truism. That in 
neral, the happiness of a community is superior to 
the happiness of one of its members, is obvious; but, 
when it comes to be a personal affair, the individual is 
no longer a part of the whole, but one party pitted 
against others, and it is by no means evident, from the 
positivistie point of view, that his personal happiness 
is not for him the highest good. 

(g) This passage from self to non-self, from the indi- 
vidual to the community, Herbert Spencer (1820-— 
1903) attempted to derive from the evolutionary 

rinciple of “the survival of the fittest’’. Those in- 

ividuals have evidently a better chance to survive 
VI.—41 
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who oppose their enemies as a body, and therefore 
who live in societies (flocks, herds, human associa- 
tions); and therefore, again, the social instincts are 
destined to survive and grow stronger, while the in- 
dividualistic ones cannot but disappear. The highest 
good here is not the happiness of the individual, not 
even the happiness of the present generation, but the 
sum total of the conditions which make possible the 
survival and the constant progress of mankind at 
large. Hence in a system of elaborate synthetic 
philosophy Spencer discusses at great length the laws 
of life and those conditions of psychologic and social 
existence from which, as from a prearranged premise, 
he gathers “‘The Data of Ethics”, or Ethies emanci- 
pated from the notion of divine legislation. 

II. Dronrotocism.—Under this head may be 
classed systems which place the highest human good 
in the conformity of conduct with reason. It assumes 
an exaggerated or tempered form, according as it 
excludes or admits regard for human perfection and 
happiness as one of the elements of morality. 

(a) Plato, in common with Socrates and the minor 
Socratic schools, holds: that happiness is the supreme 
and ultimate object of human endeavour, and that this 
happiness is identical with the highest good. But 
when he comes to determine in what this good or hap- 
piness consists, he does so in accordance with the 
presuppositions of his philosophical system. The 
soul in its true essence is declared to be an incorporeal 
spirit destined for the intuition of the Idea; hence its 
ultimate end and supreme good is to be attained by 
withdrawing from the life of sense and retiring into 
pure contemplation of the Idea, which is identical with 
God. Man must, therefore, rise to God and find his 
chief good in Him. This may be considered the high- 
est good in the objective order, and is found inculcated 
in those passages of this philosopher’s writings in 
which the solution of the supreme problem of life is 
sought in flight from sensuality (cf. Theet., 176, A; 
Phedo, 64, E; Republic, VII, 519, C sqq., apud 
Zeller, pp. 435-444). But inasmuch as this is practi- 
cally unattainable in this life, man is told that the 
highest good here is to be found in making himself 
like God, and that this is to be brought about by the 
knowledge and the enthusiastic love of God, as the 
Supreme Good. In the knowledge, therefore, and 
love of God as the Supreme Good consists man’s high- 
est good in the subjective order. This is brought out 
in those passages in which even sensuous beauty is 
described as worthy of love, and external activity, 
sensible pleasure, is included among the component 
elements of the highest good (cf. Republic, X, 603, 
Esqq.; Phil., 28, A sqq.; Tim., 59, C). 

(b) The Stoic school was founded by Zeno of Cittium 
(350-258 B. c.). According to its followers, the high- 
est purpose (good) of human life is not to be found in 
contemplation (Gewpia), as Plato would have it, but in 
action. To live according to nature (éuodoyouuévws TH 
gtce fHv) was their supreme rule of conduct. By 
this they did not mean that individual nature of man, 
but the eternal and divine law which manifests itself 
in nature as the measure to which all things in the 
universe should conform their action. For man to 
live according to nature, therefore, means to conform 
his will to the divine will, and in this consists virtue. 
Virtue alone is good in the highest sense of the word, 
and virtue alone is sufficient for happiness. As this 
law imposes itself through reason, the system is 
rightly called rational Deontologism. _ 

(c) Kant agrees with the Stoies in placing the essence 
of the highest good in virtue, and not in happiness. 
Yet he thinks our conception of it is incomplete unless 
it is made to include happiness as well. The highest 
good may mean either the Supreme (supremum) or 
the Complete enn: The Supreme is a 
condition which is itself unconditioned, or is not 
subordinate to anything else (originartum). The 
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Complete, again, is a whole which is not itself a part 
of a larger whole of the same kind (perfectissimum). 
Virtue, or that disposition to act in conformity with 
the moral law, is not dependent on happiness, but it- 
self makes man worthy of happiness... It is, therefore, 
the highest good, the supreme condition of whatever 
can be regarded as desirable. But it is not the whole, 
nor the supreme good, which finite rational beings 
crave; the complete good includes happiness. Hence 
the highest conceivable good must consist in the union 
of virtue and happiness proportioned to morality. 

This is what Kant means by the whole or complete 
good. Of its two elements, virtue, having no higher 
condition and being itself the condition of happiness, 
is the supreme good. Happiness, however, while it is 
agreeable to the person who possesses it, is not good in 
itself and in all respects; it is good only under the con- 
dition that a man’s conduct is in conformity with the 
moral law. This is why Kant was wont to say that 
“nothing ean be called good without qualification, 
but good will’’; and since the best it can do in this life 
is to strive after holiness, the struggle between the 
desire to obey and the impulse to transgress must con- 
tinue for ever, making the highest good in this life un- 
attainable. 

III. RationaL Eup#MonisM or TEMPERED DEoN- 
ToLoGisM.—Christian Philosophers, in dealing with 
the problem of the highest good, have necessarily kept 
in view the teachings of Faith; still they base their 
solution of it on motives of reason. Their system is 
neither strictly deontologico-rational, nor yet alto- 
gether eudemonistic, but a consistent blending of both. 
The ultimate end of man is to be placed in perfect 
rational activity, in ultimate perfection, and in happi- 
ness, not as in three different things, but as in one and 
the self-same, since the three conceptions are resolva- 
ble into one another, and each of them denotes a goal 
of human tendency, a limit beyond which no desire 
remains to be satisfied. Though they differ some- 
what in their several ways of formulating it, at bottom 
they all agree: (1) that in the blissful possession of 
God is to be found the rightful object of reason (man’s 
deontologico-rational end), and of free will (his eu- 
dzmonistic end); (2) that this eudemonistic end—the 
perfect satisfaction of the will in the possession of God 
—is not merely an accidental result of the former, but 
is the positive determination of God, the author of our 
nature; (3) that this eudemonistic end may not be 
intended by the will for its own sake, to the exclusion 
of the deontologico-rational end, which, by its nature, 
it presupposes, and to which it is subordinated. 

Itis St. Thomas Aquinas who best harmonized this 
system with revelation. His teaching may be sum- 
marized thus: (a) man’s highest happiness does not 
consist in pleasure, but in action, since, in the nature 
of things, action is not for pleasure, but pleasure for 
action. This activity, on which man’s happiness 
rests, must, on the one hand, be the noblest and high- 
est of which his nature is capable, and, on the other, 
it must be directed toward the noblest and the highest 
object. 

(b) This noblest and highest object of human 
activity is not that of the will, which merely follows 
upon and is conditioned by knowledge; it must rather 
be knowledge itself. Consequently, the highest happi- 
ness of man consists in the knowledge of the highest 
truth, which is God, With the knowledge of God 
must, of course, be joined the love of God; but this 
love is not the essential element of perfect happiness; 
it is merely a necessary complement of it (Summa 
Theol., I-II, Q. iii, a. 2, ¢; Con. Gen., III, xxv, xxvi). 

(c) Since the knowledge of God can be acquired in 
three ways—by demonstration, by faith, and by in- 
tuition—the further question arises: which of these 
three kinds of knowledge is the foundation of man’s 
highest happiness? Not knowledge by demonstra- 
tion, for happiness must be something universal and 
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attainable by all men, whereas only a few can arrive 
at this knowledge by demonstration; neither can 
knowledge by faith be a basis for perfect happiness, 
seeing that this consists chiefly in the activity of the 
intellect, whilst in faith the will claims for itself the 
principal part, inasmuch as the will must here deter- 
mine the intellect to give its assent. Consequently 
happiness can consist only in the intuitive knowledge 
of God; and since this is attainable only in the next 
life, it follows that the ultimate destiny of man—and 
hence his highest good—reaches beyond time into 
eternity. It must be everlasting, otherwise it would 
not be perfect (Con. Gent., III, xxxviii, sqq.). 

(d) This end is not merely a subjcctive one which 
the reason imposes upon itself. Just because it is an 
activity, it involves relation to some external object. 
The intellect essentially represents a truth distinet 
from itself, as the act of the will is an inclination to- 
wards some good not identical with itself. The truth 
to be represented, therefore, and the good to be at- 
tained or possessed, are objects to which happiness 
refers as to further ends, just as the image has refer- 
ence to a model and motion to a goal. Truth, there- 
fore, and good are objective ends to which formal 
happiness corresponds as a subjective end. The 
absolutely ultimate end, therefore, is in the objective 
order, beyond which nothing remains to be known and. 
desired, and which, when it is known and possessed, 
gives rest to the rational faculties. This can be 
nothing else than the infinite truth and the infinite 
good, whichis God. Hence the system is not a purely 
deontologico-rational one, constittiting the reason a. 
law to itself, the observance of which law would be the 
highest good. 

(e) Still less is it purely eudeemonistic, since the ulti- 
mate end and highest good does not coincide with 
subjective happiness as Hedonism teaches, but with 
the object of the highest acts of contemplation and 
love. This object is God, not merely as beatifying us, 
but as the Absolute Truth and Goodness, infinitely 
perfect in itself. 
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Good Faith, a phrase employed to designate the 
mental and moral state of honest, even if objectively 
unfounded, conviction as to the truth or falsehood of a, 
proposition or body of opinion, or as to the rectitude 
or depravity of a line of conduct. One who is in this 
condition, so far as the violation of positive law, or 
even, in certain junctures, of the natural law, is con- 
cerned, is said to labour under an invincible error, and 
hence to be guiltless. This consideration is often in- 
voked in behalf of those who are outside of the visible 
affiliation of the Catholic Church. It is not unfre- 
quently applied to determine the degree of right or 
obligation prevailing in the various forms of human 
engagements, such as contracts, ete. Inthe matter of 
prescription it is held to be an indispensable require- 
ment whether there be question of acquiring dominion 
or freeing oneself from a burden. Teens. in decid- 
ing the duty incumbent upon one who finds himself in 
possession of another’s property, cognizance is taken 
of the good faith with which perchance the holding has. 
been begun and accompanied. Finally, if a person, 
although actually in the state of mortal sin, were in 


good faith to come to Holy Communion, such a one, 


according to the judgment of many theologians, would 


receive sanctifying grace. The reason alleged by: 
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them, although not regarded by other moralists as 
conyincing, is that good faith saves the communicant 
from the conscious interposition of any obstacle to the 
productive activity of the Sacrament. 

Siarer, Manual of Moral Theology (New York, 1908); 
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Good Friday, called Feria VI in Parasceve in the 
Roman Missal, 7 ayla Kae weyddn rapackev} (the Holy 
and Great Friday) in the Greek Liturgy, Holy Friday in 
the Romance Languages, Charfreitag (Sorrowful Fri- 
day) in German, is the English designation of Friday in 

_ Holy Week, that is, the Friday on which the Church 
keeps the anniversary of the Crucifixion of Jesus 
Christ. Parasceve, the Latin equivalent of rapacxevy, 
preparation (i. e. the preparation that was made on 
the sixth day for the Sabbath; see Mark, xv, 42) came 
by metonymy to signify the day on which the prepara- 
tion was made; but while the Greeks retained this use 
of the word as applied to every Friday, the Latins con- 
fined its application to the one Friday. \ Ireneus and 
Tertullian speak of Good Friday as the day of the 
Pasch; butlater writers distinguish between the Idcxa 
ocravpwomov (the passage to death), and the Ildcxa 
dvacrao mov (the passage to life, i. e. the Resurrection). 
At present the word Pasch is used exclusively in the 
latter sense (see Nilles, II, 253; also Kirchenlex., s. v. 
“Charfreitag”’). The two Paschsare the oldest feasts 
in the calendar (Baumer, vol. I). From the earliest 
times the Christians kept every Friday as a fast day 
(Duchesne, 228) and every Sunday as a feast day 
(Duchesne, 47); and the obvious reasons for those 
usages explain why Easter is the Sunday par eacel- 
lence, and why the Friday which marks the anniver- 
sary of Christ’s Death came to be called the Great or 
the Holy or the Good Friday. The origin of the term 
Goodisnot clear. Some say it is from “ God’s Friday” 
(Gottes Freitag), so Hampson (op. cit. below); others 
maintain that it is from the German Gute Freitag, and 
not specially English. Sometimes, too, the day was 
cated Long Friday by the Anglo-Saxons; so to-day in 
Denmark. 

There is, perhaps, no office in the whole liturgy so 
peculiar, so interesting, so composite, so dramatic as 
the office and ceremonial of Good Friday. About the 
vigil office, which in early times commenced at mid- 
night in the Roman, and at 3 a.m. in the Gallican 
Church, it will suffice to remark that, for 400 years 
past, it has been anticipated by five cr six hours, but 
retains those peculiar features of mourning which 
mark the evening offices of the preceding and follow- 
ing day, all three being known as the Tenebre (q. v.). 
The morning office is in three distinct parts. The 
first part consists of three lessons from Sacred Scrip- 
ture (two chants and a prayer being interposed) which 
are followed by a long series of prayers for various 
intentions; the second part includes the ceremony of 
unveiling and adoring the Cross, accompanied by the 
chanting of the Improperia, the third part is known as 
the Mass of the Presanctified, which is preceded by a 
procession and followed by vespers. Each of these 

arts will be briefly noticed here. The Hour of None 
ing finished, the celebrant and ministers, clothed in 
black vestments, come to the altar and prostrate 
themselves for a short time in prayer. In the mean- 
time, the acolytes spread a single cloth on the denuded 
altar. No lights are used. When the celebrant and 
ministers ascend the altar, a lector takes his place on 
the epistle side, and reads a lesson from Osee, vi. This 
is followed by a tract sung by the choir. Next comes 
a prayer sung by the celebrant, which is followed by 
another lesson from Exodus, xii, chanted by the sub- 
deacon. This is followed by another tract (Ps. 
exxxix), at the close of which the third lesson, viz. the 
Passion according to St. John, is sung by the deacons 
or recited from a bare pulpit—“dicitur passio super 
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nudum pulpitum”. When this is finished, the cele- 
brant sings a long series of prayers for different inten- 
tions, viz. for the Church, pope, bishop of the diocese, 
for the different orders in the Church, for the Roman 
Emperor (now omitted outside the dominions of Aus- 
tria), for catechumens .... The above order of 
lessons, chants, and prayers for Good Friday is found 
in our earliest Roman Ordines, dating from about a. p. 
800. It represents, according to Duchesne (234), “the 
exact order of the ancient Synaxes without a liturgy”’, 
i. e. the order of the earliest Christian prayer meetings, 
at which, however, the liturgy proper, i. e. the Mass, 
was not celebrated. This kind of meeting for worship 
was derived from the Jewish Synagogue service, and . 
consisted of lessons, chants, and prayers. In the 
course of time, as early perhaps as a. D.. 150 (see 
Cabrol’s “ Origines Liturgiques,” 137), the celebration 
of the Eucharist was combined with this purely eu- 
chological service to form one solemn act of Christian 
worship, which came to be called the Mass. It is to be 
noted that the Mass is still in two distinct parts, the 
first consisting of lessons, prayers, and chants; and 
the second being the celebration of the Eucharist (in- 
cluding the Offertory, Canon, and Communion). 
While the Judica, Introit, and the Gloria in Excelsis 
have been added to this first part of the Mass and the 
long series of prayers omitted from it, the oldest order 
of the Synaxis, or meeting without Mass, has been 
retained in the Good Friday service. The form of the 
prayers deserves to be noticed. Each prayer is in 
three parts. (a) The celebrant invites the congrega- 
tion to pray for a specified intention. (b) The deacon 
then says “ Let us kneel” (Flectamus genua); then the 
people were supposed to pray for a time kneeling in 
silence, but at present immediately after the invita- 
tion to kneel the subdeacon invites them to stand up 
(Levate). (ce) The celebrant collects, as it were, all 
their prayers, and voices them aloud. The modern 
collect is the representative of this old solemn form of 
prayer. The first part is reduced to the Oremus, the 
second part has disappeared, and the third part re- 
mains in its entirety and has come to be called the 
collect. It is curious to note in these very old Good 
Friday prayers that the second part is omitted in the 
prayers for the Jews, owing, it is said, to their having 
insulted Christ by bending the knee in mockery before 
Him. These prayers were not peculiar to Good Fri- 
day in the early ages (they were said on Spy Wednes- 
day as late as the eighth century); their retention 
here, it is thought, was inspired by the idea that the 
Church should pray for all classes of men on the day 
that Christ died for all. Duchesne (172) is of opinion 
that the Oremus now said in every Mass before the 
Offertory, which is not’ a prayer, remains to show 
where this old series of prayers was once said in all 
Masses. 

The dramatic unveiling and adoration of the Cross, 
which was introduced into the Latin Liturgy in the 
seventh or eighth century, had its origin in the Church 
of Jerusalem. The “Peregrinatio Sylvie” (the real 
name is Etheria) contains a description of the cere- 
mony as it took place in Jerusalem towards the close 
of the fourth century. ‘Then a chair is placed for the 
Bishop in Golgotha behind the Cross . . . a table 
covered with a linen cloth is placed before him; the 
Deacons stand around the table, and a silver-gilt 
casket is brought in which is the wood of the holy 
Cross. The casket is opened and (the wood) is taken 
out, and both the wood of the Cross and the Title are 
placed upon the table. Now, when it has been put 
upon the table, the Bishop, as he sits, holds the ex- 
tremities of the sacred wood firmly in his hands, while 
the Deacons who stand around guard it. It is guarded 
thus because the custom is that the people, both faith- 
ful and catechumens, come one by one and, bowing, 
down at the table, kiss the sacred wood and pass on” 
(Duchesne, tr. McClure, 564). Our present ceremony 
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is an obvious development of this, the manner of wor- 
shipping the true Cross on Good Friday observed at 
Jerusalem. A veiled image of the Crucifix is gradually 
exposed to view, while the celebrant, accompanied by 
his assistants, sings three times the “Ecce lignum 
Crucis”, ete. (Behold the wood of the Cross on which 
hung the salvation of the world), to which the choir 
answers, each time, ‘‘ Venite adoremus” (Come let us 
adore). During the singing of this response the whole 
assembly (except the celebrant) kneel in adoration. 
When the Cross is completely unveiled the celebrant 
carries it to the foot of the altar, and places it in a 
cushion prepared for it. He then takes off his shoes 
and approaches the Cross (genuflecting three times on 
the way) and kisses it. The deacon and subdeacon 
also divest themselves-of their shoes (the deacon and 
subdeacon may take off their shoes, if that be the cus- 
tom of the place, 8.C.R., n. 2769, ad X, q. 5), and act 
in like manner. For an account of the peculiarly im- 
pressive ceremony known as the “Creeping to the 
Cross”, which was once observed in England, see arti- 
cle Cross (vol. 1V, p. 537). The clergy two and two 
follow, while one or two priests vested in surplice and 
black stole take other crosses and present them to the 
faithful present to be kissed. During this ceremony 
the choir sings what are called the Improperia, the 
Trisagion (in Greek as well as Latin), if time permits 
the hymn Crux fidelis . > . (Oh, Cross, our hope ... ). 
The Improperia are a series of reproaches supposed to 
be addressed by Christ to the Jews. They are not 
found in the old Roman Ordines. Duchesne (249) 
detects, he thinks, a Gallican ring in them; while Mar- 
téne (III, 136) has found some of them alternating 
with the Trisagion in ninth century Gallican docu- 
ments. They appear in a Roman Ordo, for the first 
time, in the fourteenth century, but the retention of 
the Trisagion in Greek goes to show that it had founda 
place in the Roman Good Friday service before the 
Photian schism (ninth century). A non-Catholic 
may say that this is all very dramatic and interesting, 
but allege a grave deordination in the act of adoration 
of the Cross on bended knees. Is not adoration due to 
God alone? The answer may be found in our smallest 
catechism. The act in question is not intended as an 
expression of absolute supreme worship (Aatpela) 
which, of course, is due to God alone. The essential 
note of the ceremony is reverence (rpooxdrnots) which 
has a relative character, and which may be best ex- 
plained in the words of the Pseudo-Aleuin: “ Proster- 
nimur corpore ante crucem, mente ante Dominum. 
Veneramur crucem, per quam redemti sumus, et illum 
deprecamur, qui redemit”? (While we bend down in 
body before the cross we bend down in spirit before 
God. While we reverence the cross as the instrument 
of our redemption, we pray to Him who redeemed us). 
It may be urged: why sing “ Behold the wood of the 
Cross”, in unveiling the image of the Cross? The 
reason is obvious. The ceremony originally had im- 
mediate connexion with the True Cross, which was 
found by St. Helena in Jerusalem about the year a. p. 
326 (see Gilmartin’s “ History of the Church”, I, 157). 
Churches which procured a relic of the True Cross 
might imitate this ceremony to the letter, but other 
churches had to be content with an image, which in 
this particular ceremony represents the wood of the 
True Cross. 

As might be expected, the ceremony of the unveil- 
ing and adoration of the Cross gave rise to peculiar 
usages in particular Churches. After describing the 
adoration and kissing of the Cross in the Anglo-Saxon 
Church, Rock (The Church of Our Fathers, IV, 103) 
goes-on to say: “Though not insisted on for general 
observance, there was a rubric that allowed a rite, at 
this part of the office, to be followed, which may be 
called The Burial of the Rood. At the hind part of the 
altar . . . there was made a kind of sepulchre, hung 
all about with a curtain. Inside this recess . . . the 
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cross, after the ceremony of kissing it had been done, 
was carried by its two deacons, who had, however, 
first wrapped it up in a linen cloth or winding-sheet. 
As they bore their burden along, they sang certain 
anthems till they reached this spot, and there they 
left the cross; and it lay thus entombed till Easter 
morn, watched all that while by two, three, or more 
monks, who chanted psalms through day and night. 
When the Burial was completed the deacon and sub- 
deacon came from the sacristy with the reserved host. 
Then followed The Mass of the Pre-sanctified.”” Asome- 
what similar ceremony (called the *Aroxa67\wors) is still 
observed in the Greek Church. An image of Christ, 
laid on a bier, is carried through the streets with a kind 
of funeral pomp, and is offered to those present to be 
worshipped and kissed (see Nilles, II, 242). To re- 
turn to the Roman Rite, when the ceremony of ador- 
ing and kissing the Cross is concluded, the Cross is 
placed aloft on the altar between lighted candles, a 
procession is formed which proceeds to the chapel of 
repose, where the second sacred host consecrated in 
yesterday’s Mass has since lain entombed in a gor- 
geously decorated urn and surrounded by lights and 
flowers. This urn represents the sepulchre of Christ 
(decree of S.C.R., n. 3933, ad I). The Most Holy 
Sacrament is now carried back to the altar in solemn 
procession, during which is sung the hymn “ Vexilla 
Regis prodeunt” (The standards of the King ad- 
vance). Arrived in the sanctuary the clergy go to 
their places retaining lighted candles, while the cele- 
brant and his ministers ascend the altar and celebrate 
what is called the Mass of the Presanctified. This is 
not a Mass in the strict sense of the word, as there is no 
consecration of the sacred species. The host which 
was consecrated in yesterday’s Mass (hence the word 
presanctified) is placed on the altar, incensed, elevated 
(‘that it may be seen by the people’’), and consumed 
by the celebrant. It is substantially the Communion 
part of the Mass, beginning with the “ Pater noster” 
which marks the end of the Canon. From the very 
earliest times it was the custom not to celebrate the 
Mass proper on Good Friday (see Nilles, II, 252, note 
iii). Speaking about this ceremony Duchesne (249) 
says, “It is merely the Communion separated from 
the liturgical celebration of the Eucharist properly so 
called. The details of the ceremony are not found 
earlier than in books of the eighth or ninth century, 
but the service must belong to a much earlier period. 
At the time when synaxes without liturgy were fre- 
quent, the ‘Mass of the Presanctified’ must have been 
frequent also. In the Greek Church it was celebrated 
every day in Lent except on Saturdays and Sundays, 
but in the Latin Church it was confined to Good Fri- 
day.” At present the celebrant alone communicates, 
but it appears from the old Roman Ordines that for- 
merly alt present communicated (Marténe, III, 367). 
The omission of the Mass proper marks in the mind of 
the Church the deep sorrow with which she keeps the 
anniversary of the Sacrifice of Calvary. Good Friday 
is a feast of grief. A black fast, black vestments, a 
denuded altar, the slow and solemn chanting of the 
sufferings of Christ, prayers for all those for whom He 
died, the unveiling and reverencing of the Crucifix, 
these take the place of the usual festal liturgy; while 
the lights in the chapel of repose and the Mass of the 
Presanctified remind her children that Christ is with 
them behind this veil of mourning. The Mass of the 
Presanctified is followed by the recital of vespers, and 
the removal of the linen cloth from the altar (“ Vespers 
are recited without chant and the altar is denuded”). 
The rubrics of the Roman Missal prescribe no further 
ceremonial for this day, but there are laudable customs 
in different churches which are allowed. For exam- 
ple, the custom (where it exists) of carrying in proces- 
sion a statue of Our Lady of Sorrows is expressly 
permitted by decrees of the S. Cong. of Rites (n. 2375. 
and n. 2682); also the custom (where it exists) of 
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exposing a relic of the Holy Cross on the high altar 
(n. 2887), and the custom of carrying such a relic in 
procession within the walls of the church, not, however, 
during the usual ceremonies (n. 3466), are expressly 
permitted. Rock (op. cit., IV, 279, 280) notes, with 
interesting detail, a custom followed at one time in 
England of submitting voluntarily to the rod of pen- 
ance on Good Friday. 

Roman Missal; Decreta Authentica of S. C. of Rites (Rome, 
1901); Niuies, Kalendarium Manuale (Innsbruck, 1897), II, 
253 sqq.; DucHESNE, Origines du Culte Chrétien, tr. McCLuRE 
(London, 1904); Baumer, History of the Roman Breviary, ed. 
Biron (Paris, 1905); Gurrancmr, L'année Liturgique (Paris, 
1904); Punxes in Kirchenlex., s. vy. Charfreitag; Rock, The 
Church of Our Fathers (London, 1905); Casrou, Origines Litur- 
giques (Paris, 1906); Marrinn, De antiquis Ecclesie Ritibus 
Antwerp, 1763); Murray, New Oxford Dict., s. v. Friday; 

AMPSON, Medii 4#vi Kalendarium (London, 1841), I, 186-200. 
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Good Hope, Eastern VICARIATE OF THE CAPE OF, 
was established in 1847, when the Vicariate of the 
Cape of Good Hope was divided into Eastern and 
Western. Later the Eastern Vicariate was subdi- 
vided three times. As 
now constituted, it is 
bounded on the north 
by the Orange River, 
on the west by the 
civil districts (in- 
eluded in the vicar- 
iate) of Hopetown, 
Richmond, Murrays- 
berg, Britstown, Jan- 
senville, Humans- 
dorp, Aberdeen, and 
Uitenhage; on the 
south by the Indian 
Ocean; on the east by 
the western boundary 
of Tembuland, Gri- 
qualand East, and the 
southwestern bound- 
ary of Basutoland. 

On 27 December, 
1847, Dr. Devereux 
was consecrated, in 
Cape Town, Bishop of 
Paneas and first Vicar Apostolic of the Eastern 
Vicariate, by Dr. Griffith, under whom he had 
worked for nine years. Through the Dhanis fam- 
ily of Belgium the new vicar Apostolic received 
the first considerable funds to start work. But 
his life was spent in the turmoil of Kafir wars, 
and was a struggle with poverty and the dearth of 
priests. His successor, Dr. Moran, had been curate 
of Irishtown, Dublin, and arrived in the colony in 
November, 1856. He was a man of great energy, and 
a strenuous opponent of the grant of responsible 
government. The Sacred Congregation of Propaganda 
appointed him first Bishop of Dunedin, New Zealand, 
in 1870. Next year, the Rev. J. D. Ricards was con- 
secrated bishop at Grahamstown, with the title in 
hg of Retimo, by the Vicar Apostolic of Natal, 

r. Allard. Dr. Ricards had already spent twenty- 
two years in the country and, whether as a writer, or 
lecturer, or pastor, had left his mark in the land. He 
founded the “Cape Colonist”, a paper which did a 
unique work in its day by its fearless advocacy of 

urity in public life and sane views on the native prob- 
lems. Several of the bishop’s larger controversial 
works are still read and highly appreciated. In 1880 
he brought to South Africa the first contingent of 
Trappists, who were to teach the natives not only the 
Christian faith, but the much needed lesson of work. 
The expansion of this order (since transferred to the 
Natal Vicariate) has been remarkable. About two 
years before Dr. Ricards’s death a coadjutor was ap- 
pointed in the person of Dr. Strobino, who, however, 
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became a hopeless invalid soon after the death of Dr. 
Ricards. Dr. Strobino was succeeded in 1896 by his 
coadjutor, the Rt. Rev. Hugh MacSherry, formerly 
administrator of Dundalk in Ireland, who had been 
consecrated a few months before. 

There are 74 churches, chapels, and stations in the 
Eastern Vicariate, served by 52 priests, of whom 18 
belong to the Society of Jesus, and two are Trappists. 
There are 44 schools, mission and private, two orphan- 
ages, and one nursing home. The number of men not 
in Holy orders belonging to religious institutes is 37— 
Marists, de la Salle Brothers, and Jesuits. There are 
331 religious women—Dominicans, Sisters of Nazar- 
eth, of the Holy Cross, of the Little Company of Mary, 
of the Assumption. The Catholic population is more 


than 13,000, of whom only a few hundred are natives. 

THEAL, South Africa (4th ed., London, 1899); CAMPBELL, 

British South ‘Africa (London, 1897); Statesman’s Year Book 

(London, 1909); Cath. Directory of B.S.A. (Cape Town, 1909). 
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Good Hope, WestTEerRN VICARIATE OF THE CAPH OF. 
—The Western vicariate and the Central prefecture, 
although different in 
name, are virtually 
one. From 1874 to 
1882 the Central pre- 
fecture was under the 
charge of the Mission- 
ary Fathers of Lyons; 
on their withdrawal, 
part of it was com- 
mitted to the Oblates 
of St. Francis de Sales, 
and became the 
Orange River prefec- 
ture; the rest was in- 
corporated in the 
Western vicariate. 
This now has an area 
of 82,757 square 
miles. It is bounded 
on the north by the 
Olifants River, on the 
east by the Rogge- 
veldt Mountains and 
the Gouritz River, on 
the south and west by the sea. The islands of 
St. Helena and Ascension are included in this 
vicariate. Bartolomeu Dias first planted the cross 
on South African soil at Croix Island, Algoa Bay, 
in 1486; and the Cape soon became a place of frequent 
call for Portuguese ships. From the well-known hab- 
its of this people we may conjecture that Mass was 
thenceforth celebrated frequently on these shores. 
The great missionary work of the Portuguese on the 
Zambesi did not extend to the Cape. The first Dutch 
governor, van Riebeek, arrived at the Cape in 1652; 
but under his regime and that of his successors, the 
public profession of the Catholic faith was forbidden. 
A new spirit animated the Dutch high commissioner, 
de Mist, who, in terms of the Treaty of Amiens, took 
possession of the Cape, after a brief British occupation. 
Under very slight restrictions he issued an edict of 
religious toleration. 

The first English governor reversed these measures, 
and later Lord Charles Somerset showed bitter hostil- 
ity to Catholics. But through the good offices of 
Bishop Poynter of the English Midland District, the 

overnment agreed to salary a Catholic pastor for the 

ape. On New Year’s Day, 1820, Bishop Slater, 
Vicar Apostolic of Mauritius (which vicariate included 
the Cape), installed Father Scully in Cape Town. For 
the next eighteen years the ecclesiastical history of 
the colony is one of pitiful squabbles between pastors 
and people, with a short truce in the time of a Dutch 
priest named Wagenaar. On 6 June, 1837, Gregory 
XVI formed the Cape of Good Hope into a vicariate 
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separate from Mauritius. In August following, Pat- 
rick Raymond Griffith, O.P., was consecrated Bishop 
of Paleopolis, in the church of St. Andrew, Dublin; 
and on 20 April, 1838, he set foot in Cape Town with 
Fathers Burke and Corcoran. After his first visita- 
tion, which was made chiefly in the labouring ox- 
waggon, and extended as far as Port Elizabeth and 
Grahamstown, he estimated the Catholic population 
of the country at 500. Worse than the paucity of 
numbers, were the lax morality and poor Catholic 
spirit of so many. A first painful duty of the bishop 
was to depose a body of churchwardens, who claimed 
to act as a board of directors of the vicariate. Some 
seceded, but this prompt action restored peace and 
Catholic order. In 1851 he completed the fine church 
which is still the cathedral of Cape Town. At his 
death in 1862 his flock was united and no longer 
ashamed of their faith, several schools and churches 
having been established throughout the vicariate. 

Dr. Grimley was appointed coadjutor to the first 
vicar Apostolic in 1861, and succeeded him in 1862. 
He brought out the 
Dominican Sisters 
and Marist Brothers; 
and died in 1871, just 
after his return from 
the Vatican Council. 
The name which is 
connected with the 
greatest progress of 
the Western vicariate 
is that of the Right 
Rev. John Leonard, 
D.D., who was curate 
at Blanchardstown, 
Dublin, when ap- 
pointed to succeed 
Dr. Grimley. Nearly 
all the works recorded 
in the next paragraph 
were accomplished 
during his episcopate 
of thirty-five years. 
He was succeeded in 
1907, the year of his 
death, by the Right Rev. John Rooney, who had 
been his coadjutor for twenty-one years. 

There are 33 priests in the Western vicariate, 
of whom three are regulars (Salesians). Out of 153 
religious, 28 are Marist Brothers and Salesians; the 
rest are nuns—Dominicans, Sisters of Nazareth, and 
Sisters of the Holy Cross. There are 19 churches, 10 
convents, an orphanage, an industrial school and 29 
elementary schools. The only organ of Catholic 
opinion in South Africa is the Catholic Magazine for 
South Africa, founded in 1891 by Rev. Dr. Kolbe, now 
edited by the present writer. The Catholic popula- 
tion of the vicariate is over 8000—mostly of European 
descent. 


_ Tuna, History of South Africa (London, 1903); Wiumor, 
Life of Dr. Ricards (Cape Town, 1908); South African Catholic 
Magazine, passim; Catholic Directory of British South Africa 
re Town, annually); Ricarps, The Catholic Church and the 
afir. 
Sipney R. Wetcu. 


Goodman, Goprrery; b. at Ruthin, Denbighshire, 
28 February, 1582-3; d. at Westminster, 19 January, 
1656. He was Anglican Bishop of Gloucester, and 
passed all his public life in the Protestant Church. 
His religious sympathies, however, inclined him to the 
old Faith, and when misfortune and ruin overtook 
him, late in life, he entered its fold.. He was the son 
of Godfrey Goodman and his wife, Jane Croxton, 
landed gentry living in Wales. In 1593 he was sent to 
Westminster School, where he remained seven years 
under the protection of his uncle, Gabriel Goodman, 
Dean of Westminster. He was an earnest student 
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and when only seventeen won a scholarship in Trinity 
College, Cambridge. He graduated there in 1604 and 


was ordained at Bangor, Wales, shortly after. His ~ 


first appointment was to the rectory of Stapleford Ab- 
bots, Essex, in 1606. From this time ecclesiastical 
dignities and lucrative emoluments fell rapidly to his 
share. He was made successively prebend of West- 
minster 1607, rector of West Ilsley, Berks, 1616, rector 
of Kennerton, Gloucester, canon of Windsor, 1617, 
Dean of Rochester, 1620-1, and finally Bishop of Glou- 
cester, 1624-5. In addition he held two fvigae in 
Wales, at Llandyssil and Llanarmon. Even when he 
was a bishop, he was allowed to retain most of these 
appointments. He became one of the Court preach- 
ers and was chaplain to Queen Anne, wife of James I. 
His leaning towards Catholicity made enemies for him 
at Windsor and he was reprimanded by the king on 
two occasions for the views he put forward in his 
Court sermons. A few years later he was severely 
blamed for having erected a crucifix at Windsor and 
used altar-cloths worked with a cross in his own ca- 
thedral at Gloucester, 
and further for hav- 
ing suspended a min- 
ister who insisted on 
preaching “that all 
who die papists go 
inevitably to hell”. 
It is likely that at this 
time doubts were aris- 
ing in his mind about 
the legitimacy of the 
separation from 
Rome, and he sought 
the society of the 
Catholic priests who 
were in hiding through- 
out the country. He 
was frequently at var- 
iance with Archbishop 
Laud, and in 1640 re- 
fused on conscientious 
grounds to sign the 
seventeen Articles 
drawn up by him. He 
was thereupon arrested, but after five weeks in prison 
he overcame his scruples. This, however, availed him 
little, as he was soon impeached by Parliament along 
with Laud and the ten other signatories of the Articles 
and was sent to prison for four months. In 1643 his 
episcopal palace was pillaged by the parliamentarian 
soldiers and in a year or two he was stripped of all his 
emoluments. He withdrew now from public life to his 
small Welsh estate in Carnarvon. It was at this time 
too, most likely, that he was converted. About 1650 
he came to London, and gave himself up to study and 
research; he was befriended by some Catholic royalists 
and lived in close connexion with them till his death in 
1656. Father Davenport, O.S.F., former chaplain to 
Queen Henrietta, was his confessor and attended him 
in his last illness. By his will, in which he made a 
profession of his Catholic Faith, he left most of his 
property to Ruthin his native town; his manuscripts 
and books, however, were given to Trinity College, 
Cambridge. His contemporaries describe him as 
being a hospitable, quiet man, and lavish in his 
charity to the poor. 

His principal works are: (1) “The Fall of Man, or 
the Corruption of Nature proved by the light of his 
Natural Reason” (1616); (2) An account of his suf- 
ferings, 1650; (3) “The two mysteries of the Christian 
Religion, the Trinity and the Incarnation, explicated ” 
(1653); (4) “Arguments and animadvyersions on Dr. 
George Hakewil’s Apology’’; (5) ‘The Creatures prays- 
ing God” (1622); (6) “The Court of King James the 
First by Sir A. W. reviewed”. : ce 
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Goodman, JoHN, VENERABLE, priest and martyr; 
b. in the Diocese of Bangor, Wales, 1590; d. 1642. He 
was educated at Oxford, and was ordained a Protes- 
tant minister, but abandoning heresy, he crossed over 
to Paris, where he was received into the Church by 
Mr. Richard Ireland. Admitted to Douai College, 12 
February, 1621, he continued his studies there until 
1624, when he proceeded to St-Omer, in order to enter 
the Society of Jesus. Finding, however, that this 
was not his vocation, he was ordained a secular priest 
and sent on the English mission. He worked with 
unremitting zeal for some years, was twice appre- 
hended and twice released. Once more a prisoner in 
1641, he was brought to trial and condemned to death, 
but at the queen’s intercession was reprieved. When 
this act of clemency on the part of Charles I excited 
the anger of Parliament, Goodman, with great mag- 
nanimity, protested his unwillingness to be a cause of 
dissension between Charles and his subjects, and 
begged that he might be sacrificed to appease the popu- 
lar displeasure. This heroic act of generosity made 
a considerable sensation, and probably suggested to 
Wentworth, Lord Strafford, the idea of doing the 
same. Goodman, however, was left to languish in 
Newgate, but the hardships soon put an end to his 
ae Good Friday, 1642, not 1645, as is sometimes 
said. 

CHALLONER, Memoirs of Missionary Priests (London, 1878), 
II, 79; The Prisoners of Newgate’s Condemnation (London, 
1642); GriLow, Bibl. Dict. Eng. Cath., s. v.; State Papers, Dom. 
Chas. I., 1635, eceviii, nn. 66, 66, i. 

J. H. Potten. 


Good Samaritan, Sisters or THE, a congregation 
of Tertiaries Regular of St. Benedict, established 2 
February, 1857, at Sydney, Australia. In 1859 a sec- 
ond community was established at Windsor, and 
thereafter frequent foundations were made, so that 
now in the Archdiocese of Sydney alone there are 21 
houses, with 202 members, and in all Australia 29 
communities and 268 members. In the Archdiocese 
of Sydney the sisters conduct 14 superior schools, with 
an attendance of about 700. In the Archdiocese of 
Adelaide they founded a convent at Gawler in 1902, 
and in the Archdiocese of Melbourne a house at North- 
cote (1904) and a high school at South Yarra. In the 
Diocese of Port Augusta, where they established a 
house in 1890, they have charge of a boarding school 
and a day school; in the Diocese of Rockhampton also 
they have a boarding school, founded in 1890; and in 
the Vicariate Apostolic of Cooktown a day school, es- 
tablished in 1903. At Tempe, Arncliffe, in the Arch- 
diocese of Sydney, the Sisters of the Good Samaritan 
have established St. Magdalen’s Retreat, a home for 
penitent women of all creeds. It is supported en- 
tirely by voluntary contributions and the labour of the 
inmates, who number (1909) about 130, and are en- 
couraged to remain at least two years in the institu- 
tion. 


Australasian Catholic Directory (1909); HimpucuEer, Orden 
und Kongregationen (Paderborn, 1907), 
F. M. Rupee. 


Good Shepherd, Our Lapy or CuHaritry OF THE. 
—tThe aim of this institute is to provide a shelter for 
girls and women of dissolute habits, who wish to do 

nance for their iniquities and to lead a truly christian 

ife. Not only voluntary penitents, but also those 
consigned by civil or parental authority are admitted. 
Many of these penitents desire to remain for life; they 
are admitted to take vows, and form the class of 
“magdalens”’, under the direction of the Sisters of the 
Good Shepherd. They are an austere contemplative 
community, and follow the Rule of the Third Order of 
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Mount Carmel. Prayer, penance and manual labour 
are their principal occupations. Many of these “mag- 
dalens”’ frequently rise to an eminent degree of sanc- 
tity. Besides girls and women of this class, the order 
also admits children who have been secured from dan- 
ger, before they have fallen or been stained by serious 
crime. They are instructed in habits of industry and 
self-respect and in all the duties they owe to them- 
selves and to society. The “penitents”’, “magdalens” 
and “preservates’” form perfectly distinct classes, 
completely segregated from one another. 

The Good Shepherd is a cloistered order and follows 
the Rule of St. Augustine. The constitutions are 
borrowed in great part from those given by St. Francis 
of Sales to the Visitation Sisters, but are modified to 
suit the nature of this work. Besides the three ordi- 
nary vows of poverty, chastity and obedience, the 
Sisters of the Good Shepherd take a fourth vow, 
namely, to work for the conversion and instruction of 
“yenitents”,—a vow which makes this order one of 
the most beautiful creations of Christian charity. 
The vows are renewed every year, for five years, before 
becoming perpetual. _ The order is composed of choir 
sisters, and lay or “converse”’ sisters. The choir sis- 
ters_recite every day the Little Office of the Blessed 
Virgin. The habit is white, with white scapulars, 
reminding them of the innocence of the life they should 
lead. The choir-sisters wear a black veil; the “con- 
verse” sisters a white veil. Around their necks, they 
wear a silver heart, on one side of which is engraved an 
image of “The Good Shepherd”’, and on the other, the 
Blessed Virgin, holding the Divine Infant, between a 
branch of roses and a branch of lilies. The heart 
represents that of the sister, consecrated to Mary and 
to her Divine Son, and the roses and lilies are symbol- 
ical of the virtues of charity and purity. The order 
is dedicated in an especial manner to the Holy Heart 
of Mary and to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, which are its 
two patrons. Besides the choir sisters and the “ con- 
verse’”’ sisters, the order also admits “Touriére”’ Sis- 
ters, who attend to the door and perform necessary 
duties outside the cloister. Their habit is black, and 
they take only the three ordinary vows. 

The Institute of the Good Shepherd is a branch of 
“Our Lady of Charity of the Refuge’’, founded by 
Blessed John Eudes, at Caen, France, in 1641, and 
approved by Alexander VII, 2 January, 1666, its 
constitutions being approved by Benedict XIV, in 
1741. The order as primitively organized by Blessed 
John Eudes still exists in a flourishing state, under the 
first title of “Our Lady of Charity of the Refuge”, and 
counts about thirty-nine houses and about 1893 
sisters. The distinction between the primitive order 
and its branch, the Institute of “Our Lady of Charity 
of the Good Shepherd”’, consists mainly in the admin- 
istration. According to the custom of his time, the 
Blessed John Eudes ordained that “Our Lady of the 
Refuge” should have no mother-house, but that every 
house founded by this order should be a distinct com- 
munity, having its own administration, and being 
united to the other houses only by bonds of fraternal 
charity. ‘ 

Among the noble women who entered the ranks of 
the Sisters of the Refuge in the nineteenth century, 
was one whose name oe long remembered, Mother 
Mary Euphrasia Pelletier. She was born in the island 
of Noirmoutier, of pious parents, on 31 July, 1796, and 
received in baptism the name of Rose Virginia. She 
entered the community of “The Refuge” of Tours, in 
1814, and made her profession in 1816, taking the 
name of Mary St. Euphrasia. She became first mis- 
tress of the ‘‘penitents”, a short time after her pro- 
fession, and about eight years later was made superior- 
ess of the house of ois Desirous of eatending the 
benefits of her order to the very extremities of the 
earth, she clearly saw that a central government, a 
mother-house, should be established. The house of 
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Angers, which she had founded, seemed destined by 
God for grand designs. He would decide, by the 
voice of His pontiff. Like many of God’s elect, she 
was treated by her adversaries as an innovator, an 
ambitious person, impatient of authority. Only after 
incessant labours and formidable opposition did her 
cause triumph. The Brief in approval of the mother- 
house at Angers was signed 3 April, 1835, and pub- 
lished by Gregory XVI. The official title of the in- 
stitute was henceforth “Our Lady of Charity of the 
Good Shepherd of Angers’. It is directly subject 
to the Holy See, and Cardinal Odescalchi was its 
first cardinal-protector. Angers is authorized to send 
its sisters to the extremities of the earth. Mother 
Euphrasia heartily devoted herself to the work en- 
trusted to her. She had been accused of ambition, of 
innovation, and of disobedience. Her sole ambition 
‘was to extend God’s kingdom, and to offer the benefits 
of her institute to the whole world. Her innovations, 
in harmony with the spirit of the Gospel, with the 
fourth vow of her order, were approved by the Church, 
and gave in thirty-three years one hundred and ten 
soul-saving institutions to the Church and to society. 
Her institutions were all founded in obedience to the 
requests of ecclesiastical authorities in every part of 
the world. Thirty-three years she was mother-general 
of the Good Shepherd, and at her death, 29 April, 1868, 
she left 2067 professed sisters, 384 novices, 309 Tour- 
iére sisters, 962 ‘“magdalens’’, 6372 “penitents’”’, and 
8483 children of various classes. Angers had seen 
great changes since 1829, when Mother Euphrasia had 
come with five sisters to found the house. Within 
thirty-three years one hundred and ten convents had 
been founded, sixteen provinces established, in France, 
Belgium, Holland, Rome, Italy, Germany, Austria, 
England, Scotland, Ireland, Asia, Africa, the United 
States and Chili. Under her successor, Mother Mary 
St. Peter Coudenhove, in twenty-four years, eighty- 
five houses were founded, and thirteen new provinces 
established, making eleven in Europe, two in Africa, 
nine in North America, five in South America and one 
in Oceania. 

The cause of beatification of Mother Euphrasia was 
inscribed by the postulator of the cause, 17 Nov., 1886. 
The preliminary examination terminated in 1890. 
Leo XIII received supplications from numerous car- 
dinals, archbishops, bishops, several cathedral chap- 
ters, rectors of colleges and universities, hundreds of 
priests, and many noble families, begging him to dis- 
pense from the ordinary ten years’ interval required 
before the continuation of the cause. On 11 Dec., 
1897, Leo XIII declared her “ Venerable’’, to the great 
joy of the whole world, and to the honour and glory 
of all the convents of the Good Shepherd. 

The order is still increasing every year. In 1901, it 
counted 232 houses, 24 provinces, 7044 sisters, with 
43,159 subjects under their care. 

This order glories also in the name of Mother Mary 
of the Divine Heart, who has been compared to the 
Blessed Margaret Mary Alacoque. The consecration 
of the universe to the Sacred Heart, 9 June, 1899, 
which Leo XIII referred to as the greatest act of his 
pontificate, was brought about by her suggestion. 
She died on the eve of the consecration (8 June, 1899), 
at Porto, Portugal, and already preparations are being 
made for her beatification. 

Boutay, Vie du Pére Eudes (Paris, 1905); Ory, Les origines 
de Notre Dame de Charité (Abbeville, 1891); Paqurier, La vén- 
érable Mere Marie de St. Euphrasie Pelletier (Angers, 1893); 
Portats, Vie dela R. Mére Marie de St. Euphrasie Pelletier (Paris, 
1894); CHaste, Seur Marie du Divin Ceur (Paris, 1905; tr., 
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Goossens, Prerre-LamseRrt, Cardinal, Archbishop 
of Mechlin (Belgium), b. at Perck, near Vilvorde, 18 
July, 1827; d. at Mechlin 25 January, 1906. 

After teaching at Bruel College at Mechlin, he be- 
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came, in 1856, curate at the cathedral and secretary 
of the archbishop, and, in April, 1878, vicar-general 
of Cardinal Dechamps. Meanwhile he had been ap- 
pointed (1860) an honorary canon of the metropoli- 
tan chapter. In 1880 he was made a Roman 
prelate, and 24 June, 1883, was consecrated at Mech- 
lin coadjutor-bishop to Mgr. Gravez, whom he suc- 
ceeded as Bishop of Namur 16 July following. Eight 
months later (24 March, 1884) he became Archbishop 
of Mechlin, and on 24 May, 1889, he was created Car- 
dinal-Priest of the Title of Santa-Croce in Gerusa- 
lemme. Succeeding to the See of Mechlin just when 
the Belgian Catholics were about to depose the Ma- 
sonic government which had oppressed them since 
1879, he did much to perpetuate the strong hold on 
political power which the Catholic party has since pos- 
sessed. In order to promote thorough Christian sen- 
timents among the workmen of the great industrial 
centres of his diocese, also in distant country places, 
he provided for them greater church facilities, caused 
many new churches to be built, and created eighty-six 
parishes. In twenty-two years he founded in his 
diocese 840 primary schools, with an attendance of 
120,000 children. He also multiplied high schools for 
girls and for boys, opened normal and professional 
schools, and founded ten colleges for the teaching of 
humanities. Tireless in promoting the economical 
interests of the working classes, he organized and 
presided over two general congresses and five dis- 
trict congresses in which the social question was 
the chief topic of discussion. On publie occasions 
his manner was noble and stately} yet in his deal- 
ings with priests and people he was always amiable 
and unaffected, and had the secret of enlisting sacri- 
fice and devotion. To kindness he joined prudence 
and discretion and was thus able to avoid conflicts with 
the State authorities. A talented writer, his style bore 
the impression of the masterpieces of French pulpit 
eloquence, of which he was an assiduous reader. 

In his “Charges and Pastoral Letters” (five vol- 
umes) and his “Occasional Addresses” accuracy of 
ideas, delicacy of feeling, literary tact, and purity 
of diction are always predominant characteristics. 
Though not himself a savant, he was alive to 
scientific needs, and greatly encouraged scientific 
progress in the University of Louvain, of which he 
was the chief patron. He reorganized the archives 
of his archdiocese, and encouraged historical research 
among his clergy by requiring each parish priest to 
furnish him with an historical monograph on his 
parish. 

His published works are: “Collectio Epistolarum 
pastoralium, decretorum, aliorumque documentorum”’ 
(5 vols., Mechlin, 1889-1906); “ Discours sur la ques- 
tion sociale” (Mechlin, 1894); “Choix de conférences, 


discours et allocutions” (Mechlin, 1906). 

Mercigr, Oratson funtbre de Son Eminence, P.-L. Goossens 
(Louvain, 1906); Larnnrn, Les archevéques de Malines qui 
ees revétus de la pourpre romaine in La Vie diocésaine (1907), 
, 193-202; Relationes Status Archidiec. Mechlinensis annis 
Chr. 1893, 1898, et 1902 in Goossens, Collectio Epistolarum; 
MuyiprrMans, Levensschets van Z. E. Kardinaal Goossens (in 
preparation). 

P. LapEuzeE. 


Gordian (Lat. Gorp1aANnus).—There were three 
Roman emperors of this name, who reigned between 
A. D, 237-44, and all of whom met with violent deaths. 
The first, Mareus Antonius Africanus Gordianus, de- 
scended on the father’s side from the Gracchiand on the 
mother’s from Trajan, was chosen emperor in Africa 
in opposition to the usurper Maximin, and the choice 
was confirmed by the Senate. On account of his ad- 
vanced age, his son was associated with him in the 
purple. Their reign lasted only thirty-six days, the 
son being slain in battle by Maximin’s lieutenant, 
Capellianus, and the father putting an end to his own 
life (July, 237). M. Antonius Gordianus Pius, the 
grandson of the elder and nephew of the younger Gor- 
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dian, a boy of thirteen, was appointed to the dignity 
of Czsar under the joint-emperors Maximus and Bal- 
binus. These latter were massacred in 238 by the 
Pretorian guards, and the youthful Gordian became 
sole emperor. After being for a time under the con- 
trol of his mother’s eunuchs, he married the daugh- 
ter of Misitheus, his teacher of rhetoric. Misitheus 
proved to be a capable politician and general, and 
stirred up his young charge to march in person against 
the Persians. At first the expedition met with suc- 
cess, but the death of Misitheus put an end to Gor- 
dian’s ey: His soldiers mutinied, at the in- 
stigation of Philip, the successor of Misitheus, and 
slew him (244). Under the Gordians the Church en- 
joyed peace. Their rival, Maximin, had been a fierce 
persecutor of the Christians; hence they naturally 
cultivated the goodwill of those who had every reason 
to oppose his rule. 

Giszon, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire (London, 
1815), ch. vii. Atuarp, Le christianisme et l’ Empire Romain 
(Paris, 1898), ch. iii. 

T. B. ScANNELL. 


Gordianus and Epimachus, Saints, Martyrs, suf- 
fered under Julian the Apostate, 362, commemorated 
onl10May. Gordianus was a judge, but was somoved 
by the sanctity and sufferings of the saintly priest, Jan- 
uarius, that he embraced Christianity with many of 
his household. Being accused before his successor, or 
as some say before the prefect of the city, Apronianus, 
he was cruelly tortured and finally beheaded. His 
body was carried off by the Christians, and laid in a 
erypt on the Latin Way beside the body of St. Epima- 
chus, who had been recently interred there. The two 
saints gave their name to the cemetery, and have ever 
since been joined together in the veneration of the 
Church. There is another Gordianus who suffered 
martyrdom (place uncertain) with two companions, 
and is commemorated on 17 September (Acta SS., 
XLY, 483); and a third, commemorated on 13 Sept., 
who with several companions was martyred in Pontus 
or Galatia (Acta SS., XLIV, 55). 

There are also several martyrs named Epimachus, 
and, owing to the meagreness of the information pos- 
sessed concerning them, less careful writers have con- 
founded them greatly, while the greater hagiologists 
are unable to agree as to their number or identity. 
The Bollandists mention five saints of this name: (1) 
A martyr commemorated by the Greeks on 6 July 
(Acta SS., X XIX, 280) ; (2) Epimachus and Azirianus, 
martyrs venerated by the Copts and Abyssinians on 
31 Oct. (Acta SS., LXI, 684); (3) Epimachus of Pe- 
lusium in Egypt, venerated by the Greeks on 31 Oct. 
(Acta SS., LXI, 704); (4) Epimachus and Alexander, 
martyred at Alexandria in the persecution of Decius, 
commemorated in the Latin Church on 12 Dece.; (5) 
Epimachus, whose body, with that of St. Gordianus, 
is honoured at Rome on 10 May. Most of the great 
writers have denied the existence of an Epimachus 
martyred at Rome, and account for the relics honoured 
there by asserting that the body of the Alexandrian 
Epimachus was transported thither shortly before the 
martyrdom of St. Gordianus. Remi de Buck, the 
learned Bollandist, however, maintains that the evi- 
dence for the Roman Epimachus is too strong to be 
doubted, while he rejects the pretended translation of 
the relies of Epimachus of Alexandria. 

Acta SS., XV, 549; pp Buck, De Variis SS. Epimachis in 


Acta SS., LXI, 706 
Joun F. X. Murpny. 


Gordon, ANprew, Benedictine monk, physicist; b. 
15 June, 1712, at Cofforach in Forfarshire, Scotland; 
d. 22 August, 1751, at Erfurt, in Saxony. Having 
travelled extensively on the Continent, Gordon be- 
came a Benedictine and in 1737 was appointed pro- 
fessor of natural philosophy in the University of 
Erfurt. He soon acquired considerable reputation by 
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his works on electricity, among which were his “ Phe- 
nomena electricitatis exposita’’ (1744); “ Philosophia 
utilis et Jucunda’’ (1745); “ Physic experimentalis 
elementa’’ (1751-52). For the sulphur ball of von 
Guericke (1671) and the glass globe of Newton (some 
say Hauksbee), Gordon substituted a glass cylinder 
which made an efficient frictional machine. Two 
other inventions of the Benedictine physicist are 
noteworthy: the first is the light eel: star sup- 
ported on a sharp pivot with the pointed ends bent at 
right angles to the rays and commonly called the 
electrical whirl; the second is the beautiful device 
known as the electric chimes. Though these inven- 
tions are described in all textbooks of electricity, the 
name of Gordon is never mentioned, though both in- 
ventions are fully described by him in his “ Versuch 
einer Erklarung der Electricitit’’? (Erfurt, 1745). 
Franklin, who is usually credited with the latter in- 
vention, simply adopted the “German chimes’’ (de- 
scribed by Watson in his famous “Sequel’’, 1746) to 
serve as an electrical annunciator in connexion with 
his experimental (lightning) rod of 1752. The 
“whirl’”’ is of special interest because it was an elec- 
trostatic reaction motor, the earliest of its kind; while 
the seeond derives its theoretical importance from its 
being the first instance that we have of the application 
of what has come to be called “electric convection’’. 
Priestiey, History of Electricity (1775); Electrical World 
(New York, 2 Jan., 1909); Cooper in Dict. Nat. Biog., s. v. 
BrotHEerR PoTaMIAn. 


Gordon, Witi1am. See Leeps, Diocese or. 


Gordon Riots.—This agitation, so called from the 
head and spirit of the movement, Lord George Gordon, 
convulsed the metropolis of England from 2 June till 9 
June, 1780. The first English Catholic Relief Act of 
1778 (18 George III, c. 60) was not due to any strong 
feeling in favour of Catholics. Of those mainly re- 
sponsible for the measure, some were ashamed of the 
brutal intolerance of former days, some feared that 
the declaration of American independence might result 
in an Irish rebellion. The majority had been slow to 
act, and there was also a noisy minority, which filled 
the House with protest, while the bill was being de- 
bated, and, when it had become law, strove earnestly 
to prevent a like measure from being brought for- 
ward in the legislation for Scotland. To effect this a 
“Protestant Association’’ was formed which organized 
demonstrations of the mob against the Catholics at 
Perth and Edinburgh, where on 2 February, 1779, the 
chapel-houses in Chalmer’s Close, near Leith Wynd, 
and in Blackfriars Wynd were burned. Nor was peace 
restored until the Lord Provost weakly promised that 
no Catholic relief bill for Scotland should be intro- 
duced. Though some compensation for the damage 
done was afterwards ordered by the Government, the 
Association had gained such a victory that it was 
encouraged to found branches in England, in order to 
work for the repeal of the Relief Bill already passed 
there, as also for the repeal of the Canada or Quebec 
bill, which granted freedom to Canadian Catholics. 

The president of both Scottish and English Associa- 
tions was Lord George Gordon, third son of the third 
Duke of Gordon, the first Protestant head of the 
house. Lord George was eccentric, and unrestrained 
both in his fanaticism and in his passions; so much so 
that the mot, originally formed for Sir Fleetwood Shep- 
herd, was adapted to him by Wilkes, “ Nulla displicuit 
meretrix preter Babylonicam’’ (R. Bisset, “George 
IIl’’, 111, 167). This hero of the Protestant Associa- 
tion resolved on a great demonstration. He procured 
a petition for the repeal of the Relief Bill, signed by 
30,000 to 40,000 names, carried it to the House of 
Commons, 2 June, 1780, in a huge procession, said in 
the excitement of the time to have numbered 20,000 
or even 40,000 men, all wearing blue cockades, and 
carrying blue flags with the legend: No Porrry. In 
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the House Lord George demanded an immediate vote, 
while his followers were pressing into the lobbies and 
maltreating all members whom they regarded as hos- 
tile to the repeal. The motion was postponed, how- 
ever, and when evening fell attacks were made on the 
best known embassy chapels, the Sardinian chapel, 
near Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and the Bavarian chapel in 
Warwick Street. The method of attack was more or 
less the same on all occasions. First the windows 
were broken, then the doors forced, the house sacked 
and the furniture thrown out and burned in the street, 
thereby setting fire to the whole building. Warwick 
Street chapel was eventually saved by soldiers, who 
also arrested some bystanders. Two or three of these 
upon examination “appeared to be Catholics, but of 
excellent characters’’, against whom “as no material 
circumstances appeared, it was thought they would 
get off’’ (“Public Advertiser’’. 6 June, 1780). The 
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undisputed master of the situation. All shops were 
closed, money was exacted from passers by, and every 
one put on the blue cockade, and chalked No Pormry 
on his door. The Catholics suffered much, but un- 
popular Protestants suffered no less. The house of 
Lord Chief Justice Mansfield was sacked and burned, 
so were those of the justices, and even of the witnesses 
who had given evidence against the rioters. The 
prisons of Newgate and Clerkenwell were fired, and all 
the prisoners released. Next day the same fate befell 
the prisons of the King’s Bench, the Fleet, and the 
Marshalsea. In other prisons, as the Poultry, all 
prisoners were discharged to prevent further disturb- 
ance. The large distillery in Holborn of Mr. Langdale, 
a Catholic, was burned, and all the stores of spirits 
wasted or drunk. The bridges across the Thames 
were seized; the Bank of England was twice attacked, 
and only saved by soldiers. On Wednesday night 


Gorvon Riors—Burninc or NEWGATE PRISON 
Contemporary Print of Alexander Hogg, British Museum 


prisoners, presumably mere spectators, were remand- 
ed for trial to Newgate, whence they “got off’’ on the 
following Tuesday without any further investigations. 
Some disingenuous Protestants, however, have pre- 
tended that the burning of the chapels was really due to 
Catholies (ef. “ Barnaby Rudge’’, Ixxvii, end). 

By Saturday morning there was a lull. On Sunday 
afternoon, however, there was a recrudescence of vio- 
lence, the temporary repairs at the embassy chapels 
were torn down and burned, Moorfields chapel house 
was sacked, and several neighbouring houses gutted, 
and their furniture burned. Worse would have fol- 
lowed but for the timely arrival of the soldiers. Next 
day, Monday, the Privy Council met at St. James’s; but 
so little was the Government moved by the many mis- 
fortunes of the Catholics, so little did it foresee the 
future, that no adequate measures were adopted to 
suppress disorder, though in the city the blue cockades 
were asserting their power with ever growing boldness. 
On Tuesday, 6 June, Parliament again met; and again 
the mob pressed in, preventing the progress of busi- 
ness, and handling roughly all who displeased them. 
Lord North himself, the prime minister, only es- 
caped that evening by putting his coach-horses to 
the gallop, having lost his hat in the fray, which 
was thereupon torn up, and the pieces distributed as 
trophies among the crowd. The mob was henceforth 


thirty-six different conflagrations might be counted 
from London Bridge. Fortunately the air was still, 
and the flames did not spread, or the consequences 
would have been terrible, for the mob had injured the 
fire-pumps and thrown the hoses into the burning 
buildings. 

The nA in dealing with the mob violence was due 
to many causes. There had never been a tumult of 
this nature before, and there was no special force to 
cope with it. The*police of the city in those days con- 
sisted but of a few dozen watchmen and constables. 
Of the magistrates some were infatuated for the Prot- 
estant Association, some were cowards, nearly all were 
of opinion that the Riot Act must be read an hour be- 
fore the military could be called upon to interfere. 
At last King George himself (it had been thought pru- 
dent for him to retire from the royal apartments to 
more protected buildings in the rear of St. James’s) 
summoned a council on Wednesday evening and 
active measures were ordered, and carried out that 
very night. Infantry and cavalry attacked the crowd 
wherever it made head, firing into their ranks, and 
charging them with sword and bayonet. Though the 
darkness and intricacies of the streets enabled the 
rioters to maintain themselves for a while, no serious 
resistance was, or could be, offered. By Thursday 
evening all organized disturbance was over, but 
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210 had been killed in the streets, 75 died in hospital, 
and 173 were severely wounded. Of the prisoners 
taken, 52 were convicted, and of these between 20 and 
30 executed. Lord George’s trial, fortunately for 
him, had to be adjourned for some months. By then 
men’s minds were cooler; he was admirably defended 
by the great advocate Thomas, afterwards Lord, Er- 
skine, and acquitted. There was, no doubt, a mis- 
carriage of justice here, but the formal indictment of 
“levying war on the king’’, could not be substan- 
tiated. Indeed it is certain that he did not at all fore- 
see the results of his actions, and that he exerted 
himself, when it was too late, to stem the torrent of mis- 
chief which he had let loose. John Wesley is some- 
times said to have assisted in arousing the religious 
fanaticism of the associates; but this is neither true 
nor possible, for he was at. the time, and had been 
for months before, engaged in a missionary circuit 
through the Northern counties. In the previous Janu- 
ary, however, he had written a “Defence” of the 
“Appeal”’ issued by the Association, and obstinately 
maintained his narrow views in the “ Freeman’s Jour- 
nal’’, though they were answered by Father Arthur 
O’Leary. The losses of the Catholics were grave, and 
cannot be precisely scheduled. Claim for compensa- 
tion was afterwards made for 57 houses destroyed 
(three of these chapels or mass-houses), besides two 
embassy chapels.’ Numbers, moreover, were con- 
strained to fly in confusion and by night, with their 
wives and children and little store of valuables. Their 
Protestant friends too often not daring to give them 
shelter, they fell in many instances into extreme dis- 
tress. Others were shot by the soldiers in trying to 
escape from the mob; four are reported to have aed 
from fear; Mr. Dillon of Moorfields, an old man, who 
had previously endured prosecution for his priesthood, 
was wantonly thrown out of his sick-bed and died six 
weeks later. The sum eventually paid to the Catholics 
is said to have been £28,219 from the city, and £5200 
from the Government. Mr. Langdale put his losses at 
£100,000, but refused compensation, receiving instead 
leave to distil spirits for a year free of impost, and 
thereby (so runs the story) made up handsomely the 
damage he had suffered. 

The events of the riots were chronicled day by day in the 
—— e. g. The Morning Advertiser, the London Chronicle, the 

ondon Gazette; and were summarized in the monthly and an- 
nual periodicals, e. g. the Political Magazine, and The Annual 
Register. See also the Lords’ and the Commons’ Journals; 
Lorp Manon, History of England (1858), III, |xi, Ixiii; Ho1- 
crort, A Plain Narrative of the late Riots in London (1780); 
Corset, State Trials, xxi, 485-687. Dickens has described 
the riots in ‘‘Barnaby Rudge.’’ The riots are also mentioned 
by all historians and memoir writers of the period. 

For the misfortunes of the Catholics in particular, see Bur- 
ton, Life and Times of Bishop Challoner (London, 1909); The 
Catholic Magazine for 1833, being papers and documents col- 
lected by ‘‘L. C.”; Dolman’s Review, vols. V and VI, ten con- 


tributions by Epwarp Pricn; Auexius J. F. Mruxs, The Riots 
in London in 1780 (London, 1883). The last two should be 


read with caution. 
J. H. Potten. 


Gordos, a titular see in the province of Lydia, suf- 
fragan of Sardis. The city is mentioned by Strabo, 
Hierocles, and Georgius Cyprius. Ptolemy locates it 
between the River Hermus, the modern Guediz Tchai, 
and Mt. Sipylus. Lequien (Or. chris., I, 881) names 
five of its bishops: John, known to Socrates (Hist. 
Ecel., VII, xxxvi), and who assisted at the Council of 
Ephesus in 431; Theodotus, 458; Theodore, 536; 
George, 787; and Leo, 878. Between the years 901 
and 907, under Leo the Wise (Ecthesis pseudo-Epi- 
phanii, ed. Gelzer, p. 553), Gordos is always mentioned 
as a suffragan of Sardis. It is not known when it was 
suppressed, but it no longer existed in the fifteenth 
eentury. Gordos, now Guerdiz, is the chief town of 
a eaza of the sanjak of Saroukhan in the vilayet of 
Aidin. The city numbers four thousand inhabitants, 
six hundred of whom are Greek schismatics, the 
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remainder being Mussulmans. Itis the chief centre 
of the manufacture of Smyrna carpets. 
Curnet, La Turquie d’ Asie, III, 556-559. 
S. VaILHk, 


. Gorgonius, Saint, Martyr, suffered in 304 at Nico- 
media during the persecution of Diocletian. Gorgo- 
nius held a high position in the household of the 
emperor, and had often been entrusted with matters 
of the greatest importance. At the breaking out of 
the persecution he was consequently among the first 
to be charged, and, remaining constant in the profes- 
sion of the Faith, was with his companions, Dorotheus, 
Peter, and several others, subjected to the most 
frightful torments and finally strangled. Diocletian, 
determined that their bodies should not receive the 
extraordinary honours which the early Christians 
were wont to pay the relics of the martyrs (honours 
so great as to occasion the charge of idolatry), ordered 
them to be thrown into the sea. The Christians 
nevertheless obtained possession of them, and later the 
body of Gorgonius was carried to Rome, whence in the 
eighth century it was translated by St. Chrodegang, 
Bishop of Metz, and enshrined in the monastery of 
Gorze. Many French churches obtained portions of 
the saint’s body from Gorze, but in the general pillage 
of the French Revolution, most of these relics were 
lost. Our chief sources of information regarding these 
martyrs are Lactantius and Eusebius. Their feast is 
kept on 9 Sept. 

There are five other martyrs of this name venerated 
in the Church. The first is venerated at Nice on 10 
March; the second, martyred at Antioeh, is com- 
memorated on 11 March; the third, martyred at 
Rome, is honoured at Tours on 11 March; the fourth, 
martyred at Nicomedia, is reverenced in the East on 
12 March; while the fifth is one of the Forty Martyrs 
of Sebaste, whose feast is kept 10 March. 

Acta SS., XLIII, 328; Analecta Bollandiana, XVIII, 5. 

Joun F. X. Murpuy. 


Gorkum, THe Martyrs or.—In the year 1572, 
Luther and Calvin had already wrested from the 
Chureh a great part of Europe. The iconoclastic 
storm had swept through the Netherlands, and was 
followed by a struggle between Lutheranism and Cal- 
vinism in which the latter was victorious. In 1571 
the Calvinists held their first synod, at Embden. On 
1 April of the next year the Watergeuzen (Sea-beggars) 
conquered Briel and later Vlissingen and other places. 
In June, Dortrecht and Gorkum fell into their hands, 
and at Gorkum they captured nine Franciscans. 
These were: Nicholas Pieck, guardian of Gorkum, 
Hieronymus of Weert, vicar, Theodorus van der 
Eem, of Amersfoort, Nicasius Janssen, of Heeze, Wil- 
lehad of Denmark, Godefried of Mervel, Antonius 
of Weert, Antonius of Hoornaer, and Franciscus 
de Roye, of Brussels. To these were added two lay 
brothers from the same monastery, Petrus of Assche 
and Cornelius of Wyk near Duurstede. Almost at the 
same time the Calvinists laid their hands on the learned 
parish priest of Gorkum, Leonardus Vechel of Bois-le- 
Duc, who had made distinguished studies in Louvain, 
and also his assistant Nicolaas Janssen, surnamed 
Poppel, of Welde in Belgium. With the above, were 
also imprisoned Godefried van Duynsen, of Gorkum, 
who was activeasa priest in hisnative city, and Joannes 
Lenartz of Oisterwijk, an Augustinian and director of 
the convent of Augustinian nunsin Gorkum. To these 
fifteen, who from the very first underwent all the suffer- 
ings and torments of the persecution, were later added 
four more companions: Joannes van Hoornaer, a Do- 
minican of the Cologne province and parish priest not 
far from Gorkum, who, when od 2 ie of the incar- 
ceration of the clergy of Gorkum, hastened to the city 
in order to administer the sacraments to them and 
was seized and imprisoned with the rest, Jacobus La- 
cops of Oudenaar, a Norbertine, who after leading a 
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frivolous life, being disobedient to his order, and 
neglectful of his religious duties, reformed, became a 
curate in Monster, Holland, and was imprisoned in 
1572; Adrianus Janssen of Hilvarenbeek, at one timea 
Premonstratensian and parish priest in Monster, who 
was sent to Brielle with Jacobus Lacops; and lastly An- 
dreas Wouters of Heynoord, whose conduct was not 
edifying up to the time of his arrest, but who made 
ample amends by his martyrdom. 

After enduring much suffering and abuse in the 
prison at Gorkum (26 June-6 July) the first fifteen 
martyrs were transferred to Brielle. On their way to 
Dortrecht they were exhibited for money to the curi- 
ous and arrived at Brielle 6 July. On the followin 
day, Lumey, the commander of the W atergeuzen, caused 
the martyrs to be interrogated and ordered a sort of 
disputation. In the meantime the four other martyrs 
also arrived. It was exacted of each that he abandon 
his belief in the Blessed Sacrament and in papal supre- 
macy. All remained firm in their faith. Meanwhile 
there came a letter from William of Orange which en- 
joined all those in authority to leave priests and re- 
ligious unmolested. Nevertheless Lumey caused the 
martyrs to be hanged in the night of 9 July, in a turf- 
shed amid cruel mutilations. Their beatification 
took place on 14 Nov., 1675, and their canonization on 
29 June, 1865. For many years the place of their 
martyrdom in Brielle has been the scene of numerous 
pilgrimages and processions. 


Estrus, Novorum in Hollandia constantissimorum mar- 
tyrum passionis historia (Cologne, 1572); Ipmm, Historie mar- 
tyrum Gorcomiensium (Douai, 1603); KronensurcG, Neer- 
lands Heiligen in later eeuwen (Amsterdam, 1901); MrurFrrets, 
Les martyrs de Gorcum (Paris, 1908). 

P. ALBERS. 


Gérres, Guino, historian, publicist, and poet; 
b. at Coblenz, on 28 May, 1805; d. at Munich on 14 
July, 1852. He was the son of the great Johann 
Joseph Gorres, and made his early classical studies in 
his native town. During his father’s banishment he 
went to Aarau and Strasburg to pursue his education. 
Reaching the University of Bonn in 1824, he devoted 
himself chiefly to the study of philology and history. 
In Munich he continued his linguistic studies, and in 
1830 received a prize from the French Academy. In 
the meantime (1827) his father had received a call as 
professor of history to Munich, and Guido, influenced 
by his father’s lectures, now took up history as his 
chief study. The fruit of these studies were “Niko- 
laus von der Fliie” (Ratisbon, 1831) and “Die Jung- 
frau von Orleans” (Ratisbon, 1834; 3rd ed., 1895). 
Jointly with Count Franz Pocci, he published from 
1834-39 an illustrated serial on the festivals of the 
Church, the “Festkalender in Bildern und Liedern”’, 
the first illustrated magazine for the young in German. 
Still carrying on his historical work, he made a great 
tour of investigation through France in search of 
further material relating to the Maid of Orléans. But 
before long his work took a different direction. He 
edited from 1838 the “ Historisch-politische Blatter’’, 
a publication subsisting to this day, established to 
maintain the defence of the rights of the Catholic 
Church and to champion the interests of German 
Catholics. Guido Gérres took charge of the editorial 
management with Phillips, and continued at this 
post until his death. The writings published by him 
in this review were numerous and on various topics. 
At the same time his talents as a poet found expression 
in many beautiful compositions. He became one of 
the foremost lyricists among the modern Catholic 
poets of Germany. The tale “Schén Réslein” 
(Munich, 1838), the charming collection of “ Marien- 
lieder”’ (Munich, 1843), some of which are still sung b 
the people, besides “Das Weihnachtskripplein” (Schaff- 
hausen, 1843), “Das Leben der hl. Cecilia in drei 
Gesingen” (Munich, 1843), and the widely-known and 
popular poems “ Die Gottesfahrt nach Trier” (Coblenz, 
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1844), “Die arme Pilgerin zum hl. Rock” (Coblenz, 
1845), the “Gedichte”? (Munich, 1844), evince true 
art, deep perception, and delicate tenderness, com- 
bined with power of conception and vigour of form. 
His work “ Der hiirnene Siegfried und sein Kampf mit 
dem Drachen” (Schaffhausen, 1843) belongs to the 
domain of literary history. In 1846 he began with 
Count Pocci, as he had formerly done in the case of the 
Feast Calendar, the publication of an illustrated 
magazine called the “Deutsches Hausbuch”, which 
however appeared for two years only. On the death 
of Klemens Brentano Gérres edited his “Marchen” 
(2 vols., Stuttgart, 1846). He also produced an 
excellent German translation of the “Imitation of 
Christ” (St. Pélten, 1839, with illustrations by Steinle). 
In 1844 Gérres married Maria Vespermann, who gave 
him three daughters. But his conjugal happiness 
was not to last more than eight years, for he died at 


Munich at the age of forty-seven years. 
Historisch-politische Blatter, XXX, 133 sqq.; Meyers, Guido 

Gérres (Luxemburg, 1896); Pétumann, Die Romantik des 

Lyrikers Guido Gérres in Historisch-polit. Blitter, C 


(1905), 705-26. 
J. P. Kirscu. 


Gorres, JoHANN JosEPH, b. at Coblenz, in the 
heart of the Rhine country, 25 January, 1776; d. at 
Munich, 29 January, 1848. He was the strongest and 
most gifted champion of Catholic Germany, from the 
religious and the political point of view, during the 
first half of the nineteenth century. His father, 
Morits Gérres, had been a timber merchant. His 
mother was descended from an Italian family named 
Mazza, which had settled in Coblenz. He made his 
secondary studies at the gymnasium of Coblenz, where, 
after the expulsion of the Jesuits, pedantic and super- 
ficial rationalistie methods prevailed. In his youth 
Gorres was a republican and rationalist, and he looked 
upon the French Revolution as a movement to free 
the nations. His earliest writings, “Der allgemeine 
Friede, ein Ideal’’ (1798), likewise the monthly publi- 
cation “ Das rote Blatt’’, which was continued in “ Der 
Riiberzahl in blauen Grunde’’ (1798-1799), reflect 
this state of mind. He was one of several delegates 
sent by the Rhine and Moselle provinces to Paris in 
the fall of the year 1799, to protest against the conduct 
of the French general Leval in the Rhine country, 
and to remove the uncertainty hanging over his native 
country. His stay in Paris cured him of his enthusi- 
asm for the French Revolution, and the city appeared 
to him as a “flower-bedecked quagmire’’. The 
pamphlet “ Die Resultate meiner Sendung nach Paris”’ 
(1800) gives an account of his impressions. In it he 
closes the first period of his life, which was filled with 
plans and aspirations for the betterment of the 
human race and with bitter disappointments. 

Returning from Paris, Gérres became professor of 
physics at the Sekundarschule (college) at Coblenz, 
where he remained until 1806. On 14 September, 
1801, he married Catherine von Lasaulx. As the 
fruits of his'scientific studies at Coblenz he published a 
translation of Foureroy’s Synoptical Chemical Tables 
(1801), besides the two treatises “ Aphorismen tiber 
Organonomie”’ (1803) and “Exposition der Phisiolo- 
gie’’ (1805). At the same time under the influence of 
Schelling he became interested in natural philosophy, 
art, and poetry, as appears in his essays “ Aphorismen 
tiber die Kunst’’ (1802); “Glauben und Wissen’’ 
(1805); and in his articles in Aretin’s “ Aurora’’. He 
identified himself with the Romantic movement, and 
in 1806 became Docent at the University of Heidel- 
berg, where German romanticism flourished, and 
where he found himself thrown into close association 
with Achim von Arnim, Klemens Brentano, and Hich- 


endorff. The last-named assisted him in the produc- 


tion of his “Teutschen Volksbiicher’’ (1807). Later 
on came the “Alteutschen Volksund Meisterlieder’’ 
(1817). He also contributed to the “Zeitung fiir 
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Einsiedler’”’ and the “ Heildelberger Jahrbiicher’’, the 
official organ of the Romanticists. But the hostility 
of the Protestants at Heidelberg, many of whom 
turned against the Romanticists when the latter recog- 
nized and proclaimed the greatness and nobility of the 
Catholic church, led Gérres to quit Heidelberg (1808), 
and to return to his former position at Coblenz. He 
now devoted himself to Germanic and mythological 
studies, which enabled him to produce his work, 
“Mythengeschichte der Asiatischen Welt’’ (2 vols., 
1810). The important political events of the follow- 
ing years compelled him once more to enter the politi- 
eal arena. In 1814 he founded the weekly “Der 
Rheinische Merkur’’, in which he violently attacked 
Napoleon, laboured for the advancement of Germany, 
and pleaded for the restoration of the old German Em- 
pire. Napoleon is said to have called this periodical the 
fifth of the great powers that were allied against him. 

Gorres at this period became superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction in the Rhine provinces. But his de- 
mand for the restoration of the old German Empire 
under the Emperor of Austria, and his courageous 
struggle on behalf of civil and political liberty, brought 
down upon him the hostility of the German princes, 
eapeciall, after the publication of his brochure: 
“Deutschlands Kiinftige Verfassung’’ (1816). The 
“Rheinische Merkur’’ was suppressed by the Prussian 
Government in 1816, and Gérres was dismissed from 
his post as superintendent of public instruction. He 
went back to Heidelberg, but in 1817 returned to Cob- 
lenz and founded a relief-society for the alleviation of 
distress in the Rhenish province. At the same time 
he continued his fearless work as a pamphleteer, as 
shown chiefly in his “Adresse der Stadt und Land- 
schaft Koblenz und ihre Uebergabe beim Fiirsten Har- 
denberg’’ (1818), and his brochure “Teutschland und 
die Revolution’’ (1819). The Prussian Government 
thereupon confiscated his papers and ordered his ar- 
rest. He escaped, however, to Frankfort, whence he 
made his way to Strasburg. Here he remained, save 
for a visit to Switzerland in 1821 until the year 1827. 
His written defence “In Sachen der Rheinprovinz und 
in eigener Angelegenheit’’ (1821) was a brilliant vin- 
dication of himself against the attitude of the Prussian 
Government. At the same time he addressed a warn- 
ing to the princes and nations of Europe, which was 
“eee thesame year, ‘‘Europa und die Revolution”’. 

n the following year he published “ Die Heilige Allienz 
und die Vélker auf dem Kongress von Verona”’ (1822). 
_ Gérres meanwhile turned again to his scientific 

studies, which now led him to give more attention to 
religious matters. He published during his stay in 
Strasburg “Firdusis Heldenbuch von Iran’’, and was 
a contributor to the magazine “ Der Katholik’’, which 
had been founded in Mayence by Raess and Weiss, 
and in 1824 transferred to Strasburg. He contributed 
numerous articles to this review, among others the 
paper “Der hl. Franziskus von Assisi, ein Trouba- 
dour’’ (1826; 2nd ed., Ratisbon, 1879), the preface to 
Diepenbrock’s edition of the works of Heinrich Suso, 
besides a study on Swedenborg. In this way Gérres 
became more and more active as a champion and de- 
fender of religious interests. 

G6rres’s nomination by King Ludwig I of Bavaria 
to a professorship at the University of Munich (1827) 
marked the opening of the last period of his life. His 
lectures attracted a number of distinguished students 
among whom we may mention Brunner, Haneberg, 
Sepp, Windischmann. But he became above all the 
head and front of a society of distinguished Catholic 
gentlemen who came to Munich under the patronage 
of King Ludwig I and who worked for the renovation 
of spiritual life, for the liberty of the Church, and for 
all things of interest to the Catholic Faith. Among 
the most eminent members of this circle we find the 
names of Arndts, Cornelius, Déllinger, Méhler, Phillips, 
Ringseis, and Streber. At intervals Gérres was also 
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visited by political and religious leaders of Catholi- 
cism, both in Germany and in other countries, amon 


them Brentano, Béhmer, Lacordaire, Lamennais, an 
Montalembert. In Munich also he continued his fer- 
tile and versatile literary activity. He pleaded for a 
Christian interpretation of history in his “Grundlage, 
Gliederung und Zeitenfolge der Weltgeschichte’’ 
(1830, new ed., 1884), and in the publication issued 
under his direction since 1831, “Gott in der Ge- 
schichte, Bilder aus allen Jahrhunderten der Christ- 
lichen Zeitrechnung”’. Other historical productions 
of his pen at this period were: “Die Japhetiden und 
ihre Gemeinsame Heimat Armenien’’ (1844), and 
“Die drei Grundwurzeln des Keltischen Stammes in 
Gallien und ihre Einwanderung”’ (1845). He treated 
political questions in the “Eos’’, a review founded by 
Herbst in 1828. His work “Der Dom zu Kéln und 
das Minster zu Strassburg’’ (1842) properly belongs 
to the history of art. 

But what engrossed Gérres’s attention above all 
since his stay in Strasburg was the study of mysticism. 
He carefully studied the mystical writers of the Mid- 
dle Ages, observed partly in person the phenomena 
connected with the cases of the ecstatic young women 
of that time (Maria of Mérl and others), and strove to 
comprehend more thoroughly the nature of Christian 
mysticism, which stands in the strongest contrast to 
rationalism and naturalism. These studies led to his 
writing his great work: “Die christliche Mystik’’ (4 
vols., 1836-42; 2nd ed., 5 vols., 1879), which notwith- 
standing its lack of historical criticism, and in spite of 
many incorrect views in matters of philosophy and 
theology, is a magnificent work. It proved a strong 
stimulant to Christian faith and dealt a decisive blow 
to superficial rationalism in religious matters. 

The religious difficulties in Prussia, in the thirties, 
which culminated in the arrest of the Archbishop of 
Cologne, Clement August (1837), recalled Gérres into 
the lists to champion once more the rights of the 
Church against the State. His “ Athanasius’’ (1834), 
of which there appeared four editions that same year, 
written in defence of the Archbishop of Cologne, who 
was persecuted for doing his duty, produced a pro- 
found impression and a vigorous movement on behalf 
of the Archbishop. This was soon followed by his 
“Die Triarier’’ (1838), in which he opposed H. Leo, 
P. Marheinecke, and K. Bruno, as the advocates of 
liberalism in science. After the settlement of the 
Cologne troubles he reviewed the conflict in his trea- 
tise: “Kirche und Staat nach Ablauf der Kélner Ir- 
rung’’ (1842). This attack on the religious liberty 
and the religious interests of German Catholics led a 
number of Gorres’s friends in Munich, with his assist- 
ance, to found the “Historisch-politische Blitter’’, 
a periodical, intended to defend the rights of Catholics 
and to maintain Catholic interests. It began to ap- 
pear in 1838, under the editorial management of Phil- 
lips and of Guido Gérres, son of the great Gérres. He 
himself was a zealous contributor to this publication 
for the first ten years of its existence and until the 
close of his life. We find in the very first volume an 
interesting article by him, “Die Weltlage’’, while 
there is not one of the first twenty volumes which does 
not contain something from his gifted pen. 

An important occasion once more led Gérres to 
come forward as the champion of Catholic life. In his 
“Die Wahlfahrt von Trier’’ (1845) he combated the 
schism of the so-called German Catholics, set on foot 
by Johannes Ronge on the occasion of the exhibition 
of the Holy Coat of Trier, in 1844. The evening of his 
life was painfully saddened by the Lola Montez epi- 
sode, in consequence of which several of the ablest 
Munich professors and Gorres’s friends were dismissed 
from their chairs by King Ludwig I (1847). Gdrres 
himself was not interfered with on this occasion. His 
writings were published in a collected form: “Gesam- 
melte Werks, hg. von Marie Gérres”, 6 vols. (Munich, 
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1854-1860); also “Gesammelte Briefe hg. von Marie 
Gerres u. Fr. Binder’’ (3 vols., Munich, 1858-74). 
Joseph von Gérres, eine Skizze seines Lebens (Ratisbon, 1848); 
Joseph von Gérres in Historisch-Politische Bliétter (1851), 
XXVII, 1-41; 89-126; 272-304; 1853, XXXII, 557-594; 637— 
680; 1860, LXV, 160-176, 249-261; Britny, Joseph von Girres, 
ein Denkmal aus seinen Schriften auferbaut (Aachen, 1854); 
Hernaricu, Jos. von Girres, Ein Lebensbild (Frankfort, 1867); 
Gauuanp, John Joseph von Gérres (2nd ed., Freiburg im _Br., 
1877); Supp, Gérres und seine Zeitgenossen (Nérdlingen, 1877); 
IpeM, Gérres (Berlin, 1896); WisBEut, Gérres als Literarhisto- 
riker (Cologne, 1899); Scuutrz, Gérres und die jiingere Roman- 
tik (Berlin, 1902). p KrescuH. 


Gortyna, a titular see, and in the Greek Church 
metropolitan see, of the Island of Crete. The city, 
situated at the foot of Mount Ida, not far from the 
River Lethe, was first called Larissa, afterwards Crem- 
nia, then Gortys, and finally Gortyna. Homer men- 
tions it as a fortified city, which gives an idea of its 
great antiquity. Previous to the Roman occupation it 
was continually at war with the two neighbouring and 
rival cities of Cnossus and Cydonia, contending with 
them for supremacy. The result was desolation in an 
island predestined to happiness by its geographical 
position, climate, and soil. The Cretans, indeed, were 
ever the cause of their own distress, being at all times 
discontented with their government. Under Roman 
rule Gortyna became the civil and ecclesiastical me- 
tropolis of the island, which then prospered in a degree 
hitherto unknown. Its first bishop was St. Titus, the 
disciple to whom St. Paul addressed one of his Epis- 
tles. A basilica dedicated to St. Titus, discovered at 
Gortyna partly in ruins, dates from the fifth, perhaps 
from the fourth, century. Among the earliest occu- 
pants of the see were St. Philip, a contemporary of 
Marcus Aurelius, whose feast is kept 11 April; St. 
Myron, commemorated 8 August; St. Cyril, 9 July; 
St. Eumenius, 18 September; St. Peter the Younger, 
14 July. In 170 St. Dionysius, Bishop of Corinth, 
addressed a letter to the community of Gortyna 
(Euseb., H. E., IV, xxiii), then probably the metro- 
politan see of Crete. Among its archbishops mention 
should also be made of St. Andrew of Crete (d. 740), a 
famous Byzantine poet and orator, and opponent of 
the Iconoclasts. In 825 the island was taken by the 
Arabs, Archbishop Cyril was slain for refusing to 
apostatize, and Gortyna so completely destroyed that 
it never rose from its ruins. Thenceforth, moreover, 
the metropolitan ceased to bear the title of Gortyna, 
took that of Crete, and resided elsewhere, probably at 
Candia, a city built by the Arabs and made capital of 
the island. In the tenth century Nicephorus Phocas 
reconquered Crete for the Byzantine Empire, which 
held it until 1204, when it fell into the hands of the 
Venetians, who retained the island until 1669, when 
the Turks took possession of it. The Venetians did 
not allow the Greek bishops to reside in Crete, while 
the Latin archbishop bore the title of Candia, not of 
Gortyna. Even yet the Latin diocese retains the 
name of Candia (q. v.), Gortyna being a titular 
archiepiscopal title. On the other hand the Greek 
Archbishop of Gortyna calls himself Metropolitan of 
Crete. The extensive ruins of Gortyna are located 
near the village of Hagioi Deka. Among them are 
a temple of Apollo, several statues, the basilica of St. 
Titus, and numerous inscriptions, among which is the 
text of the so-called Laws of Gortyna, found in 1884, 
which afford us a good insight into Greek law of the 
fifth century B.c. Aisculapius was much honoured at 
Gortyna. Within an hour’s distance of the ruins is 
an immense grotto, by many archeologists considered 
identical with the famous labyrinth. It is, however, 
only an.ancient quarry out of which Gortyna was 
built; the labyrinth was situated near Cnossus. 

Lrqutign, Oriens christianus (Paris, 1740), II, 256-65; Cor- 
NELIus, Creta Sacra (Venice, 1755), I, 189-220; II, 42-103; 
Eve, Hierarchia Cath. med. evi (Minster, 1898—), I, 223 
sqq.; II, 156; Prrrot, L’tle de Créte (Paris, 1886); LarocueE, 
La Crete ancienne et moderne (Paris, 1898); Borummr, Kreta in 


Vergangenheit und Gegenwar* (Leipzig, 1899). S, VarLHh. 
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Gorz (It. Goriz1A; Slovene Gortca), capital of 
the Austrian crown-land Gérz and Gradiska, has a 
population (1900) of 25,432, almost exclusively Catho- 
lic, of which 68 per cent are Italians, 20 per cent Slo- 
venes, and 11.6 per cent Germans. Since 1751 Gérz 
has been the seat of an archbishop, metropolitan of the 
ecclesiastical province of Illyria. 

History.—The territory surrounding Gérz belonged 
originally to the old Roman Prefecture of Illyricum, 
on the division of which into East and West Ilyricum 
in 379 it remained a part of the latter, and shared its 
fortunes until Emperor Otto III divided it in 1001 be- 
tween the Patriarch of Aquileia and the Count of 
Friuli. The latter immediately assumed the title of 
Duke of Gérz after the castle of that name, for the 
town of Gérz was not recognized as such until 1307. 
In 1031 Gérz passed to the Eppenstein family of Car- 
inthia, and thence in 1090 to the Counts of Lurn, who 
in 1202, by arrangement with the patriarch, Pilgrim IT, 
secured the territory belonging to the Patriarchate of 
Aquileia. By marriage Count Meinhard III came also 
into possession of the Tyrol. After his death (1258) 
the family divided into the Gérz line, represented by 
Count Albert II, and the Tyrolese-Carinthian line, 
represented by Count Meinhard IV. The latter line 
became extinct in 1335 with Henry of Carinthia, who 
had been for a time King of Bohemia (1307-10); the 
Gorz line reached the zenith of its power under Henry 
II (d. 1323), among whose possessions were included 
Lusatia, Pusterthal, and Istria, and who held the 
office of vicegerent of the empire in the March of Tre- 
viso. Unsuccessful wars, divisions of inheritance, 
etc. led to the decline of the house, and at the death 
of the last count, Leonhard, in 1500 without issue, his 
territory fell to Emperor Maximilian I, and, except 
for a brief interval of French occupation (1809-15), 
has since remained a possession of the reigning house 
of Austria. 

Ecclesiastically, this territory was from the begin- 
ning under the jurisdiction of the Patriarch of Aqui- 
leia. The fact that the patriarchs for the most part 
resided at Udine on Venetian land, while the patri- 
archal cathedral was situated at Aquileia on Gorz ter- 
ritory, caused constant friction with Venice. Accord- 
ingly, in 1560 Emperor Ferdinand I agitated at Rome 
the. question of establishing an independent bishopric 
at Goérz, an attempt which was repeated many times 
during the following centuries, but fruitlessly until at 
last Benedict XIV, yielding to Austrian urgency and 
overriding the claim of the Republic of Venice to the 
Austrian part of the Patriarchate of Aquileia, estab- 
lished a separate vicariate Apostolic with residence at 
Gorz (29 Nov., 1749). On 6 June, 1751, the patri- 
archate was definitively suppressed and replaced by two 
archbishopries (18 April, 1752), those of Udine and 
Gorz, the latter having as suffragans Trent, Triest, 
Como, and Pedena. The vicar Apostolic, Karl 
Michael, Count von Attems, was appointed first Arch- 
bishop of Gérz, and in 1766 was raised to the dignity of 
a prince. After his death (1774) came Rudolf, Count 
of Edling, who was, however, deposed by Emperor 
Joseph II in 1784 for his opposition to the imperial 
patent of tolerance of 13 October of that year, and 
died in 1803 at Lodi. On 8 March, 1787, the em- 
peror raised the Diocese of Laibach to the rank of an 
archdiocese, and on 20 August, 1788, in place of Gérz 
established a new diocese in the adjacent province of 
Gradiska. Pius VI gave his sanction to the new ar- 
rangement on the condition that Gradiska should be 
regarded only as a co-episcopal seat (with Gérz); by 
his Bull “ Recti prudentisque consilii’’ of 12 Reo 
ber, 1797, however, he transferred the episcopal see 
and chapter back to Gérz, and ordained that in future 
the bishop should bear both titles, Gérz and Gradiska. 
By the Bull of 19 August, 1807, Pius VII reduced Lai- 
bach to the rank of a simple bishopric, and placed it 
with Gorz and Triest under the immediate jurisdiction 
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ofthe Iloly See. Finally, on 27 August, 1830, Pius VIII 
raised Gérz once more to the archiepiscopal rank, and 
assigned to it the Sees of Laibach, Triest-Capo d’Istria, 
Parenzo-Pola, and Veglia-Arbe as suffragans, Joseph 
Walland becoming archbishop. Since Archbishop 
Walland’s death the archiepiscopal see has been 
occupied by: Franz Xaver Luschin (1835-54), distin- 
guished for his apostolic zeal and unbounded charity; 
Andreas Gollmayr (1855-83), under whom the title of 
prince was restored to the bishops; Alois Zorn (1883- 
97), previously Bishop of Parenzo-Pola; Jakob Missia 
(1898-1902), raised to the cardinalate, 19 June, 1899; 
Andreas Jordan (1902-05); and Franz Borgia Sedej, 
b. at Kirehheim, 10 October, 1854; ordained priest 26 
August, 1877; appointed prince-bishop by the em- 
ae 20 January, 1906; confirmed by the pope, 21 

ebruary of the same year, and consecrated on 25 
March. 

Statistics—The archdiocese embraces the northern 
part of the Austrian coast, that is the County of Gérz 
and Gradiska, and numbers (1909) 17 deaneries, 86 
parishes, 42 curacies, 65 vicarages, 13 benefices, 113 
positions for assistant priests, 271 churches and chap- 
els, 304 secular and 41 regular priests, 257,704 Catho- 
lies. The following religious congregations have 
foundations in the archdiocese: the Franciscans, who 
have the monastery of Castagnavizza, situated above 
the city of Gérz, with an upper gymnasium for those 
desiring to enter the order; also houses on the Holy 
Mountain (Heiliger Berg) near Goérz, and on the island 
of Barbana near Grado; the Capuchins at Gérz and in 
the monastery of the Holy Cross near Haidenschaft; 
the Jesuits at Gérz; the Brothers of Mercy of St. John 
of God, who have charge of the town hospital at Gérz; 
the Ursulines at Gorz; the Sisters of Mercy of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul, who have charge of the poor-house and 
the hospital for women at Gérz, and of the orphan 
asylum at Contavalle, and have the domestic manage- 
ment of the preparatory seminaries of the prince- 
bishopric at Gérz; the School Sisters of Notre-Dame, 
who conduct a higher school for girls and St. Joseph’s 
Asylum for girls at Gorz; Sisters of Providence of 
St. Cajetan, with mother-house at Cormons and 5 
branches; Sisters of Mercy of the Holy Cross, who are 
house-keepers in the central seminary of the prince- 
bishopric at Gérz. The cathedral chapter, estab- 
lished in 1751, and called the Capitulum Teresianum 
after Empress Maria Theresa, has 3 dignitaries (pro- 
yost, dean, and scholasticus), 4 capitulary and 3 hon- 
orary canons, and at the present time (1909) one hon- 
orary canon extra statum. The patron of the diocese 
is St. Hermagoras. The theological seminary Caro- 
linum, founded in 1757 by Archbishop von Attems as 
a domus presbyterialis, has been since 1818 the chief 
seminary for the whole ecclesiastical province of Gorz, 
with the exception of the Diocese of. Laibach, which 
has a seminary of its own. Besides the cathedral at 
Gérz, completed about 1400, which exhibits various 
styles of architecture, mention should be made of the 
cathedral at Aquileia (basilican style), consecrated in 
1031 by the Patriarch Popo; likewise the former pa- 
triarchal, now the parish, church in the city of Grado 
on the lagoons, ancient itself and rich in art treasures 
of the early Middle Ages, including sculptures, mosa- 
ies, ete., of the sixth century. 

De Ropers, Monumenta ecclesie Aquileinsis (Argentina— 
Venice, 1740); Czomrnic, Das Land Gérz und Gradisca (2 vols., 
Vienna, 1873-74); Jackson, Dalmatia, the Quarnero and Istria 
with Cettinje and the Island of Grado (3 vols., Oxford, 1887); 
Caprin, Lagune di Grado (2nd ed., Triest, 1890); Die Oester- 
reichisch-Ungarische Monarchie in Wort und Bild, Vol. X: Das 
Kiistenland (Vienna, 1891); Trurrensacu, Kurzer Abriss der 
Geschichte der gefiirsteten Grafschaft Gérz wnd_Gradisca bis zu 
deren Vereinigung mit dem Hause Habsburg im Jahre 1500 (Inns- 
bruck, 1900); tr. It., Carrara (Innsbruck, 1900); Rirrer- 
ZAuony, Napoleon I: Die Besetzung von Gérz durch die Franz- 
osen im Frihjahr 1797 (Leipzig, 1905); Guidebooks to Gérz by 
Worrt (Leipzig, 1905) and No# (2nd ed., Gérz, 1907); Docu- 
menta historiam archidieceseos Goritiensis illustrantia edita ab 
Ordinariatu archiepiscopali Goritiensi (since 1907 published as a 
supplement to the diocesan paper, and in June, 1900, printed up 
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to page 200); Smprs (present Prince-Bishop of Gérz), Gérz in 
Die katholische Kirche unserer Zeit und ihre Diener in Wort und 
Bild (Munich, 1900), II, 321-30; (2nd ed., Munich, s.d.), 340-43; 
Status personalis et localis Archidieceseos Goritiensis ineunte 
anno 1909 (Gérz, 1909). 

GreGcor REINHOLD. 


Goscelin (or GoTsELIN, according to the spelling in 
the earliest MSS. of his works), a Benedictine bio- 
graphical writer; d. about 1099. He was born in the 
north of France and became a monk of St. Bertin’s at 
Omer. Hermann, Bishop of Salisbury, brought him 
to England, but the exact date of his doing so is dis- 
puted. Wright gives 1058, on the authority of Will- 
iam of Malmesbury, but Goscelin himself states that 
he accompanied Hermann to Rome in 1049, shortly 
before the great Council of Reims in that year, and as 
that prelate returned to England in 1053, it seems 
likely that Goscelin came with him then. He re- 
mained in England to the end of his life, visiting many 
monasteries and cathedrals, and collecting, wherever 
he went, materials for his numerous biographies of 
English saints. William of Malmesbury praises his in- 
dustry in the highest terms. He was at Ely about 
1082,where he wrote a life of St. Etheldreda. Between 
1087 and 1092 he was at Ramsey, and compiled there a 
life of St. Ivo, or Ives. In 1098 he went to Canterbury, 
where he wrote his account of the translation of the 
relics of St. Augustine and his companions, which had 
taken place in 1091. This he dedicated to St. Anselm, 
and it was probably his last work. The Canterbury 
Obituary, quoted by Wharton, gives 15 May as the 
day of his death but does not name the year. He was 
certainly alive in the beginning of the year 1099, but 
we hear nothing of him afterwards. His works con- 
sist of the lives of many English saints, chiefly of those 
connected with Canterbury, where he spent his last 
years. Some of them have been printed by the Bol- 
landists, by Mabillon, and by Migne. Others are con- 
tained in MSS. in the British Museum (London) and at 
Cambridge. A full list of his known writings is given 
in the eighth volume of the “ Histoire littéraire de 
France”. His chief work was a life of St. Augustine 
of Canterbury, professing to be based on older records 
and divided into two parts,—an “ Historia major” (in 
Mabillon, Acta SS. O.S.B., D and an “ Historia minor”’ 
(in Wharton, Anglia Sacra, I). His life of St. Swithin 
(in Bollandists, Acta SS., July) is also of some impor- 
tance, but the majority of his writings have not much 
value at the present day. His method seems to have 
been usually to take some older writer as his basis and 
to reproduce his work, in a somewhat inflated style, 
with additions of his own, but critics are agreed that 
no very great reliance can be placed on these latter. 
According to William of Malmesbury, Goscelin was also 
a skilled musician. 


WituraM or Maumessury, De Gest. Pontif., ed. HAMILTON in 
Rolls Series (London, 1870); Wuarron, Anglia Sacra (London, 
1691), I; Cave, Script. Eccles. (Geneva, 1705); Fasricrus, 
Bibliotheca Latina (Florence, 1858); CHEVALIER, Bio-Bibl. 
(Paris, 1905-7); Wricut, Btographia Britannica Literaria 
(London, 1842), I; ARcHER in Dict. Nat. Biog., s. v. 


G. Cyprian ALSTON. 


Gospel and Gospels.—The word Gospel usually 
designates a written record of Christ’s words and 
deeds. Itis very likely derived from the Anglo-Saxon 
god (good) and spell (to tell), and is generally treated 
as the exact equivalent of the Greek evayyéAcoy (eb 
well, avy\dw, I bear a message), and the Latin Evan- 
gelium, which has passed into French, German, Italian, 
and other modern languages. The Greek evayyéNov 
originally signified the “reward of good tidings” 
given to the messenger, and subsequently “good 
tidings’. Its other important meanings will be set 
forth in the body of the present general article on the 


Gospels. 
(1) Titles £6 the Gospels—The first four historical 
books of the New Testament are supplied with titles 


(Evayyé\vov kara Maréator, Evayyédov xara Mdpxov, 
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ete.), which, however ancient, do not go back to the 
respective authors of those sacred writings. The 
Canon of Muratori, Clement of Alexandria, and St. 
Trenzus bear distinct witness to the existence of those 
headings in the latter part of the second century of our 
era. Indeed, the manner in which Clement (Strom., 
I, xxi), and St. Irenzeus (Adv. Heer., III, xi, 7) employ 
them implies that, at that early date, our present 
titles to the Gospels had been in current use for some 
considerable time. Hence, it may be inferred that 
they were prefixed to the evangelical narratives as 
early as the first part of that same century. That, 
however, they do not go back to the first century of 
the Christian era, or at least that they are not original, 
is a position generally held at the present day. It is 
felt that since they are similar for the four Gospels, 
although the same Gospels were composed at some 
interval from each other, those titles were not framed, 
and consequently not prefixed to each individual nar- 
rative, before the collection of the four Gospels was 
actually made. Besides, as well pointed out by Prof. 
Bacon, “the historical books of the New Testament 
differ from its apocalyptic and epistolary literature, as 
those of the Old Testament differ from its prophecy, in 
being invariably anonymous, and for the same reason. 
Prophecies, whether in the earlier or in the later sense, 
and letters, to have authority, must be referable to 
some individual; the greater his name, the better. 
But history was regarded as a common possession. 
Its facts spoke for themselves. Only as the springs 
of common recollection began to dwindle, and marked 
differences to appear between the well-informed and 
accurate Gospels and the untrustworthy . ... did it 
become worth while for the Christian teacher or apol- 
ogist to specify whether the given representation of 
the current tradition was ‘according to’ this or that 
special compiler, and to state his qualifications’. It 
thus appears that the present titles of the Gospels are 
not traceable to the Evangelists themselves. 

The first word common to the headings of our four 
Gospels is Evayyédov, some meanings of which remain 
still to be set forth. The word, in the New Testament, 
has the specific meaning of “the good news of the 
kingdom”? (cf. Matt., iv, 23; Mark, i, 15). In that 
sense, which may be considered as primary from the 
Christian standpoint, Evayyé\vov denotes the good tid- 
ings of salvation announced to the world in connexion 
with Jesus Christ, and, in a more general way, the 
whole revelation of Redemption by Christ (cf. Matt., 
ix, 35; xxiv, 14; etc.; Mark, i, 14; xiii, 10; xvi, 15; 
Acts) xx, 24° Rom., 1,1, 9016s x) 167%ete.). “This 
was, of course, the sole meaning connected with the 
word, so long as no authentic record of the glad tidings 
of salvation by Christ had been drawn up. In point 
of fact, it remained the only one in use even after such 
written records had been for some time received in the 
Christian Church: as there could be but one Gospel, 
that is, but one revelation of salvation by Jesus Christ, 
so the several records of it were not regarded as several 
Gospels, but only as distinct accounts of one and the 
same Gospel. Ceathialiy: however, a derived mean- 
ing was coupled with the word Evayyé\wyv, Thus, in 
his first Apology (ec. Ixvi), St. Justin speaks of the 
“Memoirs of the Apostles which are called EvayyAua’’, 
clearing referring, in this way, not to the substance of 
the Evangelical istry: but to the books themselves 
in which it is recorded. It is true that in this passage 
of St. Justin we have the first undoubted use of the 
term in that derived sense. But as the holy Doctor 
gives us to understand that in his day the word Hiay- 
yé\ov had currently that meaning, it is only natural to 
think that it had jes thus employed for some time 
beforé. It seems, therefore, that Zahn is right in 
claiming that the use of the term Evayyé\uor, as denot- 
ing a written record of Christ’s words and deeds, goes 
as far back as the beginning of the second century of 
the Christian era. 
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The second word common to the titles of the ca- 
nonical Gospels is the preposition ard, “according to’’, 
the exact import of which has long been a matter of 
discussion among Biblical scholars. Apart from vari- 
ous secondary meanings connected with that Greek 
particle, two principal significations have been 
ascribed to it. Many authors have taken it to mean 
not “written by’’, but “drawn up according to the 
conception of”’, Matthew, Mark, etc. In their eyes, 
the titles of our Gospels were not intended to indicate 
authorship, but to state the authority guaranteeing 
what is related, in about the same way as “the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews”’, or “the Gospel according 
to the Egyptians’’, does not mean the Gospel written 
by the Hebrews or the Egyptians, but that peculiar 
form of Gospel which either the Hebrews or the Egyp- 
tians had accepted. Most scholars, however, have 
preferred to regard the preposition xardé as denoting 
authorship, pretty much in the same way as, in Diodorus 
Siculus, the History of Herodotus is called ‘H xaé” 
‘Hpédorov loropta. At the present day it is generally 
admitted that, had the titles to the tanoosed Gospels 
been intended to set forth the ultimate authority or 

uarantor, and not to indicate the writer, the Second 

ospel would, in accordance with the belief of primi- 
tive times, have been called “the Gospel according to 
Peter’’, and the third, “the Gospel according to 
Paul’’. At the same time it is rightly felt that these 
titles denote authorship, with a peculiar shade of 
meaning which is not conveyed by the titles prefixed 
to the Epistles of St. Paul, the Apocalypse of St. John, 
etc. The use of the genitive casé in the latter titles 
Tlavhou “Emiorodds, “Aroxddvyis "Iwdvvov, ete.) has no 
other object than that of ascribing the contents of such 
works to the writer whose name they actually bear. 
The use of the preposition xardé (according to), on the 
contrary, while referring the composition of the con- 
tents of the First Gospel to St. Matthew, of those of 
the second to St. Mark, etc., implies that practically 
the same contents, the same glad tidings or Gospel, 
have been set forth by more than one narrator. Thus, 
“the Gospel according to Matthew’’ is equivalent to 
the Gospel history in the form in which St. Matthew 
put it in writing; “the Gospel according to Mark’’ 
designates the same Gospel history in another form, 
viz. in that in which St. Mark presented it in writing, 
etc. (ef. Maldonatus, “In quatuor Evangelistas’’,cap.i). 

(2) Number of the Gospels—The name gospel, as 
designating a written account of Christ’s words and 
deeds, has been, and is still, applied to a large number 
of narratives connected with Christ’s life, which cir- 
culated both before and after the composition of our 
Third Gospel (cf. Luke, i, 1-4). The titles of some 
fifty such works have come down to us, a fact which 
shows the intense interest which centred, at an early 
date, in the Person and work of Christ. It is only, 


however, in connexion with twenty of these “ gospels’? 


that some information has been preserved. ‘Their 
names, as given by Harnack (Chronologie, I, 589 sqq.), 
are as follows:— 

1-4. The Canonical Gospels. 


5. The Gospel according to|13. The Gospel of the Twelve 
the Hebrews. Apostles. 

6. The Gospel of Peter. 14. The Gospel of Basilides. 

7. The Gospel according to}15. The Gospel of Valentinus, 
the Egyptians. i 

8. The Gospel of Matthias. | 16. The Gospel of Marcion. 

9. The Gospel of Philip. 17. The Gospel of Eve, 

10. The Gospel of Thomas, 18, The Gospel of Judas. 

11. ee Proto-Evangelium of|19. The writing T'évva Mapias, 
ames, 

12. The od of Nicodemus] 20. The Gospel TeAeicews, 
(Acta Pilati). 


Despite the early date which is sometimes claimed for 
some of these works, it is not likely that any one of 
them, outside our canonical Gospels, should be reck- 
oned among the attempts at narrating the life of 
Christ, of which St. Luke speaks in the prologue to his 
Gospel. Most of them, as far as can be made out, are 
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late productions, the apocryphal character of which is 
ce pained admitted by contemporary scholars (see 

POCRYPHA). 

It is indeed impossible, at the present day, to de- 
scribe the precise manner in which out of the numerous 
works ascribed to some Apostle, or simply bearing the 
name of gospel, only four, two of which are not 
ascribed to Apostles, came to be considered as sacred 
and canonical. It remains true, however, that all the 
early testimony which has a distinct bearing on the 
number of the canonical Gospels recognizes four such 
Gospels and none besides. Thus, Eusebius (d. 340), 
when sorting out the universally received books of the 
Canon, in distinction from those which some have 
questioned, writes: “And here, among the first, must 
be placed the holy quaternion of the Gospels’’, while he 
ranks the “Gospel according to the Hebrews’’ among 
the second, that is, among the disputed writings (Hist. 
Eecl., III, xxv). Clement of Alexandria (d. about 
220) and Tertullian (d. 220) were familiar with our 
four Gospels, frequently quoting and commenting on 
them. The Reehuned writer speaks also of the Old 
Latin version known to himself and to his readers, and 
by so doing carries us back beyond his time. The 
saintly Bishop of Lyons, Irenzus (d. 202), who had 
known Polyearp in Asia Minor, not only admits and 
quotes our four Gospels, but argues that they must be 
just four, no more and no less. He says: “It is not 
possible that the Gospels be either more or fewer than 
they are. For since there are four zones of the world 
in which we live, and four principal winds, while the 
~ Church is scattered throughout the world, and the pil- 
lar and ground of the Church is the Gospel and the 
Spirit of life; it is fitting that we should have four pil- 
lars, breathing out immortality on every side and 
vivifying our flesh. . . The living creatures are 

uadriform, and the Gospel is quadriform, as is also 
i course followed by the Lord”’ (Adv. Her., ITI, xi, 
8). About the time when St. Irenzus gave this ex- 
ae testimony to our four Gospels, the Canon of 

uratori bore likewise witness to them, as did also the 
Peshito and other early Syriac translations, and the 
various Coptic versions of the New Testament. The 
same thing must be said with regard to the Syriac har- 
mony of the canonical Gospels, which was framed by 
St. Justin’s disciple, Tatian, and which is usually re- 
ferred to under its Greek name of Diatessaron (Td da 
tercdpwyv Kiayyéov). The recent discovery of this 
work has allowed Harnack to infer, from some of its 
particulars, that it was based on a still earlier har- 
mony, that made by St. Hippolytus of Antioch, of our 
four Gospels. It has also set at rest the vexed ques- 
tion as to St. Justin’s use of the canonical Gospels. 
“For since Tatian was a disciple of Justin, it is incon- 
ceivable that he should have worked on quite different 
Gospels from those of his teacher, while each held the 
Gospels he used to be the books of primary impor- 
tance’’ (Adeney). Indeed, even before the diesoaery 
of Tatian’s “ Diatessaron’’, an unbiased study of Jus- 
tin’s authentic writings had made it clear that the holy 
doctor used exclusively our canonical Gospels under 
the name of Memoirs of the Apostles. 

Of these testimonies of the second century two are 
particularly worthy of notice, viz. those of St. Justin 
and St. Ireneus. As the former writer belongs to the 
first part of that century, and speaks of the canonical 
Gospels as a well-known and fully authentic collection, 
it is only natural to think that at his time of writing 
(about A. pD. 145) the same Gospels, and they only, had 
been recognized as sacred records of Christ’s life, and 
that they had been regarded as such at least as early 
as the beginning of the second century of our era. The 
testimony of the latter apologist is still more impor- 
tant. “The very absurdity of his reasoning testifies 
to the well-established position attained in his day by 
the four Gospels, to the exclusion of all others. Ire- 
nus’ bishop was Potinus who lived to the age of 90, 

VI.—42 
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and Ireneus had known Polycarp in Asia Minor. 
Here are links of connexion with the past which go 
back beyond the beginning of the second century’’ 
(Adeney). 

In the writings of the Apostolic Fathers one does 
not, indeed, meet with unquestionable evidence in 
favour of only four canonical Gospels. But this is 
only what one might expect from the works of men 
who lived in the very century in which these inspired 
records were composed, and in which the word Gospel 
was yet applied to the glad tidings of salvation, and 
not to the written accounts thereof. 

(3) Chief Differences between Canonical and A poc- 
ryphal Gospels —From the outset, the four Gospels, 
the sacred character of which was thus recognized very 
early, differed in several respects from the numerous 
uncanonical Gospels which circulated during the 
first centuries of the Church. First of all, they com- 
mended themselves by their tone of simplicity and 
truthfulness, which stood in striking contrast with the 
trivial, absurd, or manifestly legendary character of 
many of those uncanonical productions. In the next 
place, they had an earlier origin than most of their 
apocryphal rivals, and indeed many of the latter pro- 
ductiens were directly based on the canonical Gospels. 
A third feature in favour of our canonical records of 
Christ’s life was the purity of their teachings, dog- 
matic and moral, over against the Jewish, Gnostic, or 
other heretical views with which not a few of the 
apocryphal gospels were tainted, and on account of 
which these unsound writings found favour among 
heretical bodies and, on the contrary, discredit in the 
eyes of Catholics. Lastly, and more particularly, the 
canonical Gospels were regarded as of Apostolic au- 
thority, two of them being ascribed to the Apostles St. 
Matthew and St. John, respectively, and two to St. 
Mark and St. Luke, the respective companions of St. 
Peter and St. Paul. Many other gospels indeed 
claimed Apostolic authority, but to none of them was 
this claim universally allowed in the early Church. 
The only apocryphal work which was at all generally 
received, and relied upon, in addition to our four ca- 
nonical Gospels, is the “Gospel according to the He- 
brews’’. It is a well-known fact that St. Jerome, 
speaking of this Gospel under the name of “The Gos- 
pel according to the Nazarenes”’, regards it as the 
Hebrew original of our Greek canonical Gospel accord- 
ing to St. Matthew. But, as far as can be judged from 
its fragments which have come down to us, it has no 
right to originality as compared with our first canon- 
ical Gospel, Ata very early date, too, it was treated 
as devoid of Apostolic authority, and St. Jerome him- 
self, who states that he had its Aramaic text at his 
disposal, does not assign it a place side by side with 
our canonical Gospels: all the authority which he 
ascribes to it is derived from his persuasion that it was 
the original text of our First Gospel, and not a distinct 
Gospel over and above the four universally received 
from time immemorial in the Catholic Church. 

(4) Order of the Gospels—While the ancient lists, 
versions, and ecclesiastical writers agree in admitting 
the canonical character of only four Gospels, they are 
far from being at one with regard to the order of these 
sacred records of Christ’s words and deeds. In early 
Christian literature, the canonical Gospels are given in 
no less than eight orders, besides the one (St. Matthew, 
St. Mark, St. Luke, St. John) with which we are famil- 
iar. The variations bear chiefly on the place given to 
St. John, then, secondarily, on the respective posi- 
tions of St. Mark and St. Luke. St. John passes from 
the fourth place to the third, to the second, or even to 
the first. As regards St. Luke and St. Mark, St. 
Luke’s Gospel is often placed first, doubtless as being 
the longer of the two, but at times also second, perhaps 
to bring it in immediate connexion with the Acts, 
which are traditionally ascribed to the author of our 
Third Gospel. 
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Of these various orders, the one which St. Jerome 
embodied in the Latin Vulgate, whence it passed into 
our modern translations, and even into the Greek edi- 
tions of the New Testament, is unquestionably the 
most ancient. It is found in the Canon of Muratori, in 
St. Ireneus, in St. Gregory of Nazianzus, in St. Athana- 
sius, in the lists of the sacred books drawn up by the 
Councils of Laodicea and of Carthage, and also in the 
oldest Greek uncial MSS.: the Vatican, the Sinaitic, 
and the Alexandrine. Its origin is best accounted for 
by the supposition that whoever formed the Gospel 
collection wished to arrange the Gospels in accordance 
with the respective date which tradition assigned to 
their composition. Thus, the first place was given to 
St. Matthew’s Gospel, because a very early tradition 
described the work as originally written in Hebrew, 
that is, in the Aramaic language of Palestine. _ This, it 
was thought, proved that it had been composed for the 
Jewish believers in the Holy Land, at a date when the 
Apostles had not yet started to preach the glad tidings 
of salvation outside of Palestine, so that it must be 
prior to the other Gospels written in Greek and for 
converts in Greek-speaking countries. In like man- 
ner, it is clear that St. John’s Gospel was assigned the 
last place, because tradition at a very early date 
looked upon it as the last in the order of time. As to 
St. Mark and St. Luke, tradition ever spoke of them 
as posterior to St. Matthew and anterior to St. John, 
so that their Gospels were naturally placed between 
those of St. Matthew and St. John. In this way, as it 
seems, was obtained the present general order of the 
Gospels in which we find, at the beginning, an Apostle 
as author; at the end, the other Apostle; between the 
two, those who have to derive their authority from 
Apostles. 

The numerous orders which are different from the 
one most ancient and most generally received can 
easily be explained by the fact that, after the forma- 
tion of the collection in which the four Gospels were 
for the first time united, these writings continued to be 
diffused, all four separately, in the various Churches, 
and might thus be found differently placed in the col- 
lections designed for public reading. It is likewise 
easy in most cases to make out the special reason for 
which a particular grouping of the four Gospels was 
adopted. The very ancient order, for instance, which 
places the two Apostles (St. Matthew, St. John) before 
the two disciples of Apostles (St. Mark, St. Luke) may 
be easily accounted for by the desire of paying a spe- 
cial honour to the Apostolic dignity. Again, such an 
ancient order as Matthew, Mark, John, Luke, bespeaks 
the intention of coupling each Apostle with an Apos- 
tolic assistant, and perhaps also that of bringing St. 
Luke nearer to the Acts, etc. 

(5) Classification of the Gospels.—The present order 
of the Gospels has the twofold advantage of not 
separating from one another those Evangelical records 
(St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. Luke) whose mutual re- 
semblances are obvious and striking, and of placing at 
the end of the list of the Gospels the narrative (that of 
St. John) whose relations with the other three is that 
of dissimilarity rather than of likeness. It thus lends 
itself well to the classification of the Gospels which is 
now generally admitted by Biblical scholars. St. 
Matthew, St. Mark, and St. Luke are usually grouped 
together, and designated under the common name of 
the Synoptic Gospels. They derive this name from 
the fact that their narratives may be arranged and har- 
monized, section by section, so as to allow the eye to 
realize at a glance the numerous passages which are 
common to them, and also the portions which are pe- 
culiar either to only two, or even to only one, of them. 
The case stands very merwticksy with regard to our 
Fourth Gospel. As it narrates but a few incidents in 
common with the Synoptists, and differs from them in 
respect to style, language, general plan, etc., its chief 
parts refuse to be included in a harmony such as may 
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be framed by means of the first three Gospels. While, 
therefore, the Synoptic narratives are naturally put 
together into one group, St. John’s record is rightly 
considered as standing apart and as, so to speak, 
making up a class by itself (see SyNoprics). 

(6) The Gospels and the Oral Gospel—aAll recent 
critics admit that the contents of our four Gospels are 
intimately connected with more primitive accounts of 
Christ’s life, which may be described, in a general way, 
as an Oral Gospel. They are well aware that Jesus 
Himself did not consign to writing His own teachings, 
and directed His Apostles not to write, but to preach, 
the Gospel to their fellow-men. They regard as an 
undoubted fact that these first disciples of the Master, 
faithful to the mission which He had entrusted to 
them, began, from the day of Pentecost on, boldly to 
declare by word of mouth what they had seen and 
heard (ef. Acts, iv, 2), considering as a special duty of 
theirs “the ministry of the word”’ (Acts, vi, 4). It is 
plain, too, that those whom the Apostles immediately 
selected to help them in the discharge of this most 
important mission had to be, like the Apostles them- 
selves, able to bear witness to the life and teachings of 
Christ (cf. Acts, i, 21 sq.). The substance of the 
Evangelical narratives would thus be repeated viva 
voce by the early teachers of Christianity, before any 
one of them bethought himself to set it down in writ- 
ing. It can be readily seen that such Apostolic teach- 
ing was then inculeated in words which tended to 
assume a stereotyped form of expression, similar to 
that which we find in the Synoptic Gospels. In like 
manner, also, one can easily realize how the Apostles 
would not be concerned with the exact order of events 
narrated, and would not aim at completeness in tell- 
ing what they “had seen and heard’’. Thus, accord- 
ing to this opinion, was gradually formed what may 
be called the “Oral Gospel’’, that is, a relation of 
Christ’s words and deeds, parallel, in respect to matter 
and form, to our canonical Gospels. In view of this, 
critics have endeavoured to find out the general con- 
tents of this Oral Gospel by means of the second part of 
the Book of the Acts, by a study of the doctrinal con- 
tents of the Epistles of St. Paul, and more particularly 
by a close comparison of the Synoptic narratives; and 
it may be freely said that their efforts in that direction 
have met with considerable success. As regards 
however, the precise relation which should be admitted 
between our canonical Gospels and the Oral Gospel, 
there is still, among contemporary scholars, a variety 
of views which will be set forth and examined in the 
special articles on the individual Gospels. Suffice it 
to say, here, that the theory which regards the canon- 
ical Gospels as embodying, in substance, the oral teach- 
ing of the Apostles concerning the words and deeds of 
Christ is in distinct harmony with the Catholic posi- 
tion, which affirms both the historical value of these 
sacred records and the authoritative character of the 
Apostolic traditions, whether these are actually con- 
signed to writing or simply enforced by the ever living 
voice of the Church. 

(7) Divergences' of the Gospels—The existence of 
numerous and, at times, considerable differences be- 
tween the four canonical Gospels is a fact which has 
long been noticed and which all scholars readily admit. 
Unbelievers of all ages have greatly exaggerated the 
importance of this fact, and have represented many of 
the actual variations between the Evangelical narra- 
tives as positive contradictions, in order to disprove 
the historical value and the inspired character of the 
sacred records of Christ’s life. Over against this con- 
tention, sometimes maintained with a great display of 
erudition, the Church of God, which is “ the pillar and 
ground of the truth” (I Tim., iii, 15), has always pro- 
claimed her belief in the historical accuracy and con- 
sequent real ne of the canonical Gospels; and 
her doctors (notably Eusebius of Ceesarea, St. Jerome, 
and St. Augustine) and commentators have invariably 
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professed that belief. As can readily be seen, varia- 
tions are naturally to be expected in four distinct, and 
in many ways independent, accounts of Christ’s 
words and deeds, so that their presence, instead of 
going against, rather makes for the substantial value 
of the Evangelical narratives. From among the vari- 
ous answers which have been given to the alleged con- 
tradictions of the Evangelists we simply mention the 
following. Many a time the variations are due to the 
fact that not one but two really distinct events are 
described, or two distinct sayings recorded, in the 
parallel passages of the Gospels. At other times, as is 
indeed very often the case, the supposed contradic- 
tions, when closely examined, turn out to be simply 
differences naturally entailed, and therefore distinctly 
accounted for, by the literary methods of the sacred 
writers, and, more particularly, by the respective pur- 
pose of the Evangelists in setting forth Christ’s words 
and deeds. Lastly, and in a more general way, the 
Gospels should manifestly be treated with the same 
fairness and equity as are invariably used with regard 
to other iris eccords. “To borrow’ an illustra- 
tion from classical literature, the ‘Memoirs’ of the 
Apostles are treated [by unbelievers] by a method 
which no critic would apply to the ‘Memoirs’ of 
Xenophon. The [Rationalistic] scholar admits the 
truthfulness of the different pictures of Socrates which 
were drawn by the philosopher, the moralist, and the 
man of the world, and combines them into one figure 
instinct with a noble life, half hidden and half revealed, 
as men viewed it from different points; but he seems 
often to forget his art when he studies the records of 
the Saviour’s work. Hence it is that superficial dif- 
ferences are detached from the context which ex- 
plains them. It is urged as an objection that parallel 
narratives are not identical. Variety of details is 
taken for discrepancy. The evidence may be wanting 
which might harmonize narratives apparently dis- 
cordant; but experience shows that it is as rash to 
deny the probability of reconciliation as it is to fix the 
exact method by which it may be made out. If, asa 
general rule, we can follow the law which regulates the 
characteristic peculiarities of each Evangelist, and see 
in what way they answer to different aspects of one 
truth, and combine as complementary elements in the 
full representation of it, we may be well contented to 
acquiesce in the existence of some difficulties which at 
resent admit of no exact solution, though they may 
e a necessary consequence of that independence of 
the Gospels which, in other cases, is the source of their 
united power’’ (Westcott). 
“Catholic authors: Mnienan, Les Evangiles et la Critique 
Ewer 1870); Fruuion, Introd. gén. aux Evangiles (Paris, 1888); 
ROCHON ET Lesirre, Introd. & l’Ecriture sainte, III (Paris, 
1890); Barirrox, Six _lecons sur les Evangiles (Paris, 1897); 
CorneE Ly, Introd. sp. (Paris, 1897); Jacquimr, Hist. des Liv. du 
N. T., I (Paris, 1905); Verpunoy, L’Evangile (Paris, 1907); 
Brassac, Manuel biblique, I11 (Paris, 1908).—Non-Catholic: 
Westcott, Introd. to the Study of the Gospels (New York, 1887); 
Witxinson, Four Lectures on the Early History of the Gospels 
(London, 1898); Govet, Introd. to the New Test. (tr. New York, 
1899); ApeNnEy, Biblical Introduction (New York, 1904). 
RANCIS E. Gicor. 


Gospel in the Liturgy.—I. Hisrory.—From the 
very earliest times the public reading of parts of the 
Bible was an important element in the Liturgy inher- 
ited from the service of the Synagogue. The first part 
of that service, before the bread and wine were 
brought up to be offered and consecrated, was the 
Liturgy of the catechumens. This consisted of 

rayers, litanies, hymns, and especially readings from 
Baly Seripture. The object of the readings was obvi- 
ously to instruct the people. Books were rare and 
few could read. What the Christian of the first cen- 
turies knew of the Bible, of Old Testament history, St. 
Paul’s theology, and Our Lord’s life he had learned 
from hearing the lessons in church, and from the homi- 
lies that followed to explain them. In the first period 
the portions read were—like the rite—not yet stereo- 
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typed. St. Justin Martyr (d.c. 167) in describing the 
rite he knew (apparently at Rome) begins by saying 
that: “On the day of the sun, as it is called, all the 
inhabitants of town and country come together in the 
same place, and the commentaries of the Apostles 
[dvapynpoveiuara TOv drocrékwy—gospels], or writings 
of the Prophets are read as long as time will allow. 
Then, when the reader has stopped, he who presides 
admonishes and exhorts all to imitate such glorious 
examples’’ (I Apol., 67). At this time, then, the text 
was read continuously from a Bible, till the president 
(the bishop who was celebrating) told the reader to 
stop. These readings varied in number. A common 
practice was to read first from the Old Testament 
(Prophetia), then from an Epistle (Apostolus) and 
lastly from a Gospel (Evangelium). In any case the 
Gospel was read last, as the fulfilment of all the rest. 
Origen calls it the crown of all the holy writings (In 
Johannem, i, 4, preef., P.G., XIV, 26). “Wehear the 
Gospel as if God were present’’, says St. Augustine 
(“In Johannem”’, tract. xxx, 1, P.L. XX XV, 1632). It 
seems that in some places (in the West especially) for 
a time catechumens were not allowed to stay for the 
Gospel, which was considered part of the disciplina 
arcant. At the Synod of Orange, in 441, and at 
Valencia, in 524, they wanted to change this rule On 
the other hand, in all Eastern Liturgies (e. g. that of 
the Apostolic Constitutions; Brightman, “Eastern 
Liturgies’’, Oxford, 1896, p. 5) the catechumens are 
dismissed after the Gospel. 

The public reading of certain Gospels in churches 
was the most important factor in deciding which were 
to be considered canonical. The four that were re- 
ceived and read in the Liturgy everywhere were for 
that very reason admitted to the Canon of Scripture. 
We have evidences of this liturgical reading of the 
Gospel from every part of Christendom in the first 
centuries. For Syria, the Apostolic Constitutions tell 
us that when a bishop was ordained he blessed the 
people “after the reading of the law and prophets and 
our Epistles and Acts and Gospels’’ (VIII, 5), and the 
manner of reading the Gospel is described in II, 57 
(Cabrol and Leclereq, ‘‘Monumenta eccl. liturgica’’, 
Paris, 1900, I, p. 225); the “Peregrinatio Silvie’’ 
(Etheriz) describes the reading of the Gospel at Jeru- 
salem (Duchesne: “Origines’’, 493). The homilies of 
St. Basil and St. John Chrysostom explain the Gospel 
as read at Cexsarea, Antioch, Constantinople. In 
Egypt, St. Cyril of Alexandria writes to the Emperor 
Theodosius II about the liturgical use of the Gospels 
(P. G., LX XVI, 471). In Africa, Tertullian mentions 
the same thing (adv. Marc., IV, 1) and tells us that 
the Roman Church “reads the Law and the Prophets 
together with the Gospels and Apostolic letters’’ (de 

rescr., VI, 36). St. Cyprian ordained a certain con- 
essor named Aurelian that he might “read the Gospel 
that forms martyrs” (Ep. xxxiii, P. L., IV, 328). In 
every rite then, from the beginning, as now, the read- 
ing of the Gospel formed the chief feature, the cardinal 
point of the liturgy of the catechumens. It was not 
only read in the Liturgy. The “Peregrinatio Silvie”’ 
(loc. cit.) alludes to the Gospel read at cock-crow. So 
in the Byzantine Rite it still forms part of the Office of 
Orthros (Lauds). At Rome the Gospel of the Liturgy 
was read first, with a homily, at Matins, of which use 
we have now only a fragment. But the monastic 
Office still contains the whole Gospel read after the Te 
Deum. 

Gradually the portions to be read in the Liturgy 
became fixed. The steps in the development of the 
texts used are: first in the book of the Gospels (or 
complete Bible) marginal signs are added to show how 
much is to be read each time. Then indexes are 
drawn up to show which passages are appointed for 
each day. These indexes (generally written at the be- 
ginning or end of the Bible) are called Synazaria in 
Greek, Capitularia in Latin; they give the first and 
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last words of each lesson (pericope). The complete 
Capitularium giving references for all the Lessons to be 
read each day is a Comes, Liber comitis, or comacus. 


Later they are composed with the whole text, so as to . 


dispense with searching for it; they have thus become 
Evangeliaria. The next step is to arrange together 
all the Lessons for each day, Prophecy, Epistle, Gospel, 
and even readings from non-canonical books. Such a 
compilation is a Lectionarium. Then, finally, when 
complete Missals are drawn up (about the tenth to the 
thirteenth centuries) the Lessons are included in them. 

II. Seiection or Gospets.—What portions were 
read? In the first place there was a difference as to 
the text used. Till about the fifth century it seems 
that in Syria, at any rate, compilations of the four 
Gospels made into one narrative were used. ,The 
famous “ Diatessaron’”’ of Tatian is supposed to have 
been composed for this purpose (Martin in Revue 
des Quest. Hist., 1883, and Savi in Revue bibl., 
1893). The Mozarabie and Gallican Rites may have 
imitated this custom for a time (Cabrol, “Etude sur 
la Peregrinatio Silvie’’, Paris, 1895, 168-9). St. 
Augustine made an unsuccessful attempt to introduce 
it in Africa by inserting into one Gospel passages taken 
from the others ( Sermo 232, P. L., XX XVIII, 1108). 
But the commoner use was to read the text of one of 
the Gospels as it stands (see Baudot, “Les Evangéli- 
aires’’, quoted below, 18-21). On great feasts the 
appropriate passage was taken. Thus, at Jerusalem, 
on Good Friday, “ Legitur iam ille locus de evangelio 
cata Johannem, ubi reddidit Spiritum’’ (Per. Silvie, 
Duchesne, |. c., 492), on Easter Eve “denuo legitur 
ille locus evangelii resurrectionis”’ (ibid., 493), on Low 
Sunday they read the Gospel about St. Thomas “Non 
credo nisi videro’’ (494), andsoon. The “ Peregrina- 
tio”’ gives us the Gospels thus read for a number of days 
throughout the year (Baudot, op. cit., 20). For the 
rest of the year it seems that originally the text was 
read straight through (probably with the omission of 
such special passages). At each Synaxis they began 
again where they had left off last time. Thus Cas- 
sian says that in his time the monks read the New 
Testament through (Coll. patr., X, 14). The homilies 
of certain Fathers (St. John Chrysostom, St. Augus- 
tine, etc.) show that the lessons followed each other 
in order (Biumer, “Gesch. des Breviers’’, Freiburg, 
1895, 271). In the Eastern Churches the principle 
obtained that the Four Gospels should be read right 
through in the course of each year (Scrivener in Smith, 
“Dict. of Christ. Antiquities”’, s. v. ‘‘ Lectionary”). The 
Byzantine Church began reading St. Matthew imme- 
diately after Pentecost. St. Luke followed from Sep- 
tember (when their new year begins), St. Mark began 
before Lent, and St. John was read during Eastertide. 
There were some exceptions, e. g. for certain feasts and 
anniversaries. similar arrangement is still ob- 
served by them, as any copy of their Gospel-book will 
show (Evayyé\wov, Venice, 1893). The Syrians have 
the same arrangement, the Copts a different order, but 
based on the same principle of continuous readings 
(Scrivener, “Introduction to the criticism of the N. 
Test.”’, London, 1894, I; Baudot, op. cit., 24-32). For 
the present arrangement of the Byzantine Church see 
Nilles, “ Kalendarium manuale”’, Innsbruck, 2nd ed., 
1897, pp. 444-52. It is well known that they name 
their Sundays after the Sunday Gospel, e. g., the fourth 
after Pentecost is “Sunday of the Centurion’’ because 
Matt., viii; 5 sqq., is read then. This brings us to a 
much-disputed question: what principle underlies the 
order of the Gospels in the Roman missal? It is 
clearly not that of continuous readings. Father 
Beissel, S.J., has made an exhaustive study of this 
question (“ Entstehung der Perikopen”’, see below), in 
which he compares all manner of Comites, Eastern and 
Western. Shortly, his conclusions are these: The 
root of the order is the selection of appropriate Gos- 
pels for the chief feasts and seasons of the year; for 
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these, the account that seemed most complete was 
chosen, without regard to the particular Evangelist. 
The intervals were then filled up so as to complete the 
picture of Our Lord’s life, but without chronological 
order. First, Easter was considered with Holy Week. 
The lessons for this time are obvious. Working back- 
wards, in Lent the Gospel of Our Lord’s fast in the 
desert was put at the beginning, the entry to Jerusa- 
lem and the anointing by Mary (John, xii, 1, “six days 
before the Pasch’’) at the end. This led to the resur- 
rection of Lazarus (in the Hast, too, always at this 

lace). Some chief incidents from the end of Christ’s 
life filled up the rest. The Epiphany suggested three 
Gospels about the Wise Men, the Baptism, and the 
first miracle, which events it commemorates (cf. 
Antiph. ad Magn., in 2 vesp.) and then events of 
Christ’s childhood. Christmas and its feasts had 
obvious Gospels; Advent, those of the Day of Judg- 
ment and the preparation for Our Lord’s coming by 
St. John Baptist. Forward from Easter, Ascension 
Day and Pentecost demanded certain passages clearly. 
The time between was filled with Our Lord’s last mes- 
sages before He left us (taken from His words on 
Maundy Thursday in St. John). There remains the 
most difficult set of Gospels of all—those for the Sun- 
days after Pentecost. They seem to be meant to 
complete what has not yet been told about His life. 
Nevertheless, their order is very hard to understand. 
It has been suggested that they are meant to corre- 
spond to the lessons of Matins. In some cases, at any 
rate, such a comparison is tempting. Thus, on the 
third Sunday, in the first Nocturne, we read about Saul 
seeking his father’s asses (I Kings, ix), in the Gospel 
(and therefore in the third Nocturne) about the man 
who loses one sheep, and the lost drachma (Luke, xv); 
on the fourth Sunday, David fights Goliath “in nom- 
ine Domini exercituum’’ (I Kings, xvii), in the 
Gospel, St. Peter throws out his net “in verbo tuo’’ 
(Luke, v); on the fifth, David mourns his enemy Saul 
(II Kings, i), in the Gospel we are told to be reconciled 
to our enemies (Matt., v). The eighth Sunday begins 
the Book of Wisdom (first Sunday in August), and in 
the Gospel the wise steward is commended (Luke, 
xvi). Perhaps the nearness of certain feasts had an 
influence, too. In some lists Luke, v, where our Lord 
says, “From henceforth thou shalt catch men’’, to St. 
Peter, came on the Sunday before his feast (29 June), 
and the story of St. Andrew and the multiplied bread 
(John, vi) before 30 November. Durandus notices 
this (“ Rationale’’, VI, 142, ‘‘De dom. 25a post Pent.’’; 
see also Beissel, op. cit., 195-6). Beissel is disposed to 
think that much of the arrangement is accidental, and 
that no satisfactory explanation of the order of Gos- 
pels after Pentecost has been found. In any case the 
order throughout the year is very old. A tradition 
says that St. Jerome arranged it by command of St. 
Damasus (Berno, “De officio misse’’, i, P. L., CXLII, 
1057; “Micrologus’’, xxxi, P. L., CLI, 999, 1003). 
Certainly the Lessons now sung in our churches are 
those that St. Gregory the Great’s deacon chanted at 
ae thirteen hundred years ago (Beissel, op. cit., 
196). 

III. Ceremony oF Sincine THE Gospry.—The 
Gospel has been for many centuries in East and West 
the privilege of the deacon. This was not always the 
case. At first a reader (dvayvderns, lector) read all 
the lessons. We have seen a case of this in the story 
of St. Cyprian and Aurelian (see above). St. Jerome 
(d. 420) speaks of the deacon as reader of the Gospel 
(Ep. exlvii, n. 6), but the practice was not yet uniform 
inallchurches. At Constantinople, on Easter day, the 
bishop did so (Sozom., H. E., vii, 19); in Alexandria, it 
was an archdeacon (ibid., he says that: “in other 
places deacons read the Gospel; in many churches only 

riests’’). The Apostolic Constitutions refer the 
ospel to the deacon; and in 527 a council, at Vaison, 
says deacons “are worthy to read the words that 
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Christ spoke in the Gospel’? (Baudot, op. cit., 51). 
This custom became gradually universal, as is shown 
by the formule that accompany the tradition of the 
Gospel-book at the deacon’s ordination (the eleventh 
century Visigothic “Liber ordinum’’ has the form: 
“Eece evangelium Christi, accipe, ex quo annunties 
bonam gratiam fidei populo”’, Baudot, p. 52). Anex- 
ception that lasted through the Middle Ages was that 
at Christmas the emperor, dressed in a rochet and stole, 
sang the midnight Gospel: “Exiit edictum a Cesare 
Augusto”? etc. (Mabillon, “Muszeum italicum’’, I, 
256 sq.). Another mark of respect was that every- 
one stood to hear the Gospel, bareheaded, in the atti- 
tude of a servant receiving his master’s orders (Apost. 
Const., II, 57, and Pope Anastasius I, 399-401, in the 
“Lib. Pontif.’’). Sozomenos (H. E., VII, 19) is in- 
dignant that the Patriarch of Alexandria sate (“a new 
and insolent practice’’).. The Grand Masters of the 
Knights of St. John drew their swords while the Gos- 
l was read. This custom seems still to be observed 
yy some great noblemen in Poland. 
stick in his hand 


If any one has a 
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for its contents; St. Jerome speaks of this (Ep. xxii, 
32). In a collection of manuscripts the Evangelia- 
ria nearly always stand out from the rest by their 
special sumptuousness. They are not uncommonly 
written in gold and silver letters on vellum stained 
purple—the extreme limit of medieval splendour. 
The bindings, too, are nearly always adorned with 
special care. It is on Gospel books that one generally 
sees ivory carvings, metal-work, jewellery, enamel, 
sometimes relics. (For descriptions see Baudot, op. 
cit., 58-69.) The same tradition continues in the 
East. Allowing for doubtful modern taste in Greece, 
Russia, Syria, ete., the Evayyé\uor is still the handsom- 
est book, often the handsomest object in a church. 
When it is not in use it generally displays the enamels 
of its cover on a desk outside the Iconostasis. To kiss 
the book was always from early times a sign of respect. 
This was done at one time not only by the celebrant 
and deacon, but by all the people present (“Ordo 
Rom. II ’’, 8). Honorius III (1216-27) forbade this; 
but the book is still kissed by any high prelates who 
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he is to lay it down (Cerim. epise., I, 
(Baudot, 116), : 30; Gihr, op. cit., 
holds his crosier ox) an S and similar cere- 
(see below). The ‘ monies see Bau- 
Gospel was sung IPIO dot (op. eit., 110- 
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the other lessons, 
on the left (looking from the altar) ; the other, for the 
Gospel, on the right. From here the deacon faced 
south, as the “Ordo Rom. II”’ says (Mabillon, Mu- 
seum italic., II, 46), noting that the men generally 
gatherthere. Later, when the ambo had disappeared, 
the deacon turned to the north. Micrologus (De 
missa, ix) notices this and explains it as an imitation 
* of the celebrant’s position at the altar at low Mass— 
one of the ways in which that service has reacted on to 
high Mass. The Byzantine Church still commands 
the deacon to sing the Gospel from the ambo (e. g. 
Brightman, op. cit., 372), though with them, too, it has 
generally become only a theoretical place in the middle 
of the floor. The deacon first asked the blessing of the 
bishop (or celebrant) then went to the ambo with the 
book, in procession, accompanied by lights and in- 
cense. Germanus of Paris (d. 576) mentions this (Ep. 
1, P. L., LXXII, 91; cf. Durandus, “Ration.’”, IV, 
24). See the ceremonies in the “Ordo Rom. I’’, 11, 
and “Ordo Rom. II’’, which are almost exactly ours. 
Meanwhile the Gradual was sung (see GRADUAL). The 
“Dominus vobiscum”’ at the beginning, the announce- 
ment of the Gospel (“‘Sequentia sancti Evangelii’’ 
etc.), and the answer, “Gloria tibi Domine’’, are also 
mentioned by the sixth-century Germanus (loc. cit.). 
At the end of the Gospel the people answered, “ Amen’’, 
or “Deo Gratias’’, or “ Benedictus qui venit in nomine 
Domini’? (Durandus, “Rationale’’, IV, 24; Beleth, 
“Rationale’’, XXXIX; St. Benedict’s Rule, XI). 
Our present answer, “Laus tibi Christe’’, seems to be 
a later one (Gihr, “Messopfer’’, 444). The elaborate 
eare taken to decorate the book of the Gospels 
throughout the Middle Ages was also a sign of respect 
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of the cross first on the book and then on him- 
self—taking a blessing from the book (‘‘Ordo Rom. I’’, 
11, “ut sigilletur’’; Durandus, loc. cit., ete.; Beleth, 
XXXIX). The meaning of all these marks of rever- 
ence is that the Gospel-book, which contains Christ’s 
words, was taken as a symbol of Christ himself. It 
was sometimes carried in the place of honour in vari- 
ous processions (Beissel, op. cit., 4); something of the 
same idea underlay the practice of putting it on a 
throne or altar in the middle of the synods (Baudot, 
109-110. During provincial and general synods the 
Gospel is to be sung at each session.—Cer. Epise. I, xxxi, 
16), and the superstitious abuses that afterwards 
developed, in which it was used for magic (ibid., 118; 
Catalani, “de codice 8. Evangelii’’, III, see below). 
The Byzantine Church has developed the ceremony of 
carrying the Evangelion to the ambo into the elabor- 
ate rite of the “Little Entrance’’ (Fortescue, “ Divine 
Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom’’, London, 1908, 68— 
74), and all the other Eastern Churches have simi- 
lar stately ceremonies at this point of the Liturgy 
(Brightman, op. cit., for each rite). Another special 
peor that may be noticed here is that at a papal 
igh Mass the Gospel (and the Epistle too) is read in 
Latin and Greek. This is already noticed by the first 
Roman Ordo (40). At Constantinople the Patriarch, 
on Easter Day, reads the Gospel in Greek, and it is 
then read by other persons (ol dy:or dpxtepe’s) in vari- 
ous languages (‘‘Typikon”’ for that day, ed. Athens, 
1908, pp. 368, 372, Nilles, “Kal. man.”, II, 314-15). 
The same thing is done again at the Hesperinos. The 
little Synopsis (Zvvoyis tepd) of Constantinople (1883): 
gives this ospel of the Hesperinos (John, xx, 19-25) 
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in Greek (with two poetic versions, hexameter and 
iambic), Slavonic, Bulgarian, Albanian, Latin, Ital- 
ian, French, English, Arabic, Turkish, and Armenian 
(all in Greek characters, pp. 634-73). The same cus- 
tom is observed in Russia (Prince Max of Saxony, 
“Prelectiones de liturgiis orientalibus’”’, Freiburg im 
Br., 1908, I, 116-17), where the Gospel of the Liturgy 
(John, i) is read in Slavonic, Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin. 

IV. Present CEREMONY OF THE GospHL.—Except 
for the disappearance of the ambo, the rules of the 
Rubrics in the Missal (Rubr. gen., X, 6; Ritus cel., VI, 
5) are still almost exactly those we have seen ob- 
served in the Roman Rite since the seventh or eighth 
centuries. Afterthe Epistle thedeacon puts the Gospel 
book in the middle of the altar (while the celebrant 
reads his Gospel from the Missal). Liturgical editors 
publish books containing the Epistles and Gospels, 
otherwise a second Missal is used (the subdeacon has 
already chanted the Epistle from the same book). 
The celebrant then puts incense into the thurible and 
blesses it as usual. The subdeacon goes down and 
waits below, before the middle of the altar. The 
deacon kneeling by the celebrant just behind him at 
his right says the “Munda cor meum’’. Then, rising 
and taking the book, he kneels with it before the cele- 
brant (turning towards the north) and says “Jube 
domne benedicere’’. Jube with an infinitive is a com- 
mon late Latin way of expressing a polite imperative 
(Ducange-Maigne d’Arnis, “Lexicon manuale’’, ed. 
Migne, Paris, 1890, s. v., col. 1235). Domnus is a 
medieval form instead of dominus, which got to be 
looked upon as a Divine title (so in Greek, xp and képis 
for xpos). The celebrant blesses him with the form 
in the Missal (Dominus sit in corde tuo... ) and 
the sign of the cross; he kisses the celebrant’s hand 
laid on the Missal. The celebrant goes to the Epistle 
side, where he waits; he turns round towards the 
deacon when the Gospel begins. The deacon, holding 
the book lifted up with both hands, comes down to the 
subdeacon’s side; they make the usual reverence to 
the altar, and the procession starts. The thurifer 
goes first with incense, then two acolytes, then the 
deacon and subdeacon side by side, the deacon on the 
right. We have seen the antiquity of lights and in- 
cense at the Gospel. All this time, of course, the 
Gradual is being sung. The procession arrives at the 
place that represents the old ambo. It is still to 
the right of the altar (north side), but now inside the 
sanctuary, so that, except in very large churches, there 
is hardly any way to go; often the old procession to 
the ambo (the Latin “little entrance’’) is represented 
only by an awkward turning round. Arrived at the 
place, the deacon and subdeacon face each other, the 
subdeacon receives the book and holds it up open be- 
fore him. Originally the subdeacon (two are required 
by the “Ordo Rom. I’’, 11, one as thurifer) accom- 
panied the deacon up into the ambo, helped him find 
his place in the book, and then stood back behind him 
by the steps. At Milan, where the ambo is still used, 
this is still done. 

In the Roman Rite the subdeacon himself takes the 
place of the desk of the ambo. But the “Czrimoniale 
Episcoporum”’ still allows the use of “legilia vel am- 
bones”’ if there be any inthe church. In that case the 
subdeacon is to stand behind the desk or at the dea- 
con’s right and to turn over the pages if necessary (II, 
viii, 45). There is a difficulty about the way they 
stand. The “Ritus celebrandi”’ says that the deacon 
is to stand “contra altare versus populum”’ (VI, 5). 
This must mean looking down the church. On the 
other hand the “Czrim. Episecoporum’’ (II, viii, 44) 
says that the subdeacon stands “vertens renes non 
quidem altari, sed versus ipsam partem dexteram que 
pro aquilone figuratur”’. This means the way in which 
they always stand now; namely, the deacon looks 
north or slightly north-east (supposing the church to 
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be properly orientated); the book is in the same di- 
rection as the Missal for the Gospel at low Mass. The 
acolytes stand on either side of the subdeacon, the 
thurifer at the deacon’s right. The deacon, junctis 
manibus, sings “Dominus vobiscum’’ (answered by 
the choir as usual), then, making the sign of the cross 
with the right thumb on the book (the cross marked 
at these words in the Missal is put there to show the 
place) and signing himself on forehead, lips, and 
breast, he sings “Sequentia [or Initium] sancti Evan- 
geliisecundumN ... ”’ It appears that sequentia is 
a neuter plural (Gihr, op. cit., 438, n. 3). While the 
choir answers, “Gloria tibi Domine’’, he incenses the 
book three times, in the middle, to its right, and left, 
bowing before and after. He gives the thurible back 
and sings the text of the Gospel straight through. He 
bows at the Holy Name, if it occur, and sometimes (on 
the Epiphany, at the third Christmas Mass, ete.) genu- 
flects (towards the book). The tones for the Gospel 
are given at the end of the new (Vatican) Missal. The 
normal one is a recitative on do falling to la four sylla- 
bles before the end of each phrase, with the cadence 
st, la, st, si-do for questions, and a scandicus la, st 
(quilisma), do before the end. Two others, more or- 
namented, are now added ad liitum. The celebrant, 
standing at the Epistle side, looking towards the 
deacon, hears the Gospel and bows or genuflects with 
him, but towards the altar. When the Gospel is over 
the subdeacon brings him the book to kiss, he says: 
“Per evangelica dicta”, and he is incensed by the 
deacon. The Mass then continues. We have noted 
that the only other persons now allowed to kiss the 
book are the ordinary, if he be present, and other prel- 
ates above him in rank (Cer. Episcop., I, xxx, 1, 3). 
A bishop celebrating in his own diocese reads his 
Gospel sitting on his throne, and hears it standing 
there, holding his crosier with both hands (Cer. Epis- 
cop., II, viii, 41, 46). In this case no one else is ever 
to kiss the book (ibid., I, xxix, 9). 

In low Mass the ceremonies for the Gospel are, as 
usual, merely an abridgment and simplifying of those 
for high Mass. When the celebrant has finished read- 
ing the Gradual he says the “Munda cor meum”’, etc., 
in the middle of the altar (he says, “Jube Domine 
benedicere’’, because he is addressing God). Mean- 
while the server brings the Missal to the north side 
(this is only an imitation of the deacon’s place at high 
Mass). With the book turned slightly towards the 
people, the priest reads the Gospel with the same cere- 
monies (except, of course, for the incense) and kisses 
it at the end. 

V. Tan Last Gosprt.—The Gospel read at the end 
of Massisalate development. Originally (tillaboutthe 
twelfth century) the service ended with the words that 
still imply that, ‘‘Ite missa est”. The prayer “ Placeat 
tibi’’, the blessing, and the last Gospel are all private 
devotions that have been gradually absorbed by the 
liturgical service. The beginning of St. John’s Gospel 
(1, 1-14) was much used as an object of special devotion 
throughout the Middle Ages. It was sometimes read 
at children’s baptism or at extreme unction (Benedict 
XIV, “De SS. Misse sacrif.’’, II, xxiv, 8). There are 
curious cases of its use for various superstitious prac- 
tices, written on amulets and charms. It then began 
to be recited by priests as part of their prayers after 
Mass. A trace of this is still left in the “Czrimoniale 
Episcoporum’”’, which directs that a bishop at the end 
of his Mass shall begin the last Gospel at the altar and 
continue it (by heart) as he goes away to take off the 
vestments. It will also be noted that it is still not 
printed in the Ordinary of the Mass, though of course 
the rubric about it is there, and it will be found in the 
third Christmas Mass. By the thirteenth century it 
was sometimes said at the altar. But Durandus still 
supposes the Mass to be finished by the “‘ Ite missa est ”” 
(Rationale, IV, 57); he adds the “Placeat”’ and bless- 
ing as a sort of supplement, and then goes on at once to 
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describe the psalms said after Mass (“deinde statim 
dicuntur hymni illi: Benedicite et Laudate’’, IV, 59). 
Nevertheless, the practice of saying it at the altar 
w; eventually Pius V made this practice universal 
or the Roman Rite in his edition of the Missal (1570). 
The fact that all these three additions after the “Ite 
missa est’ are to be said, even at high Mass, without 
any special ceremony, preserves the memory of their 
more or less accidental connexion with the liturgy. 
The normal last Gospel is John, i, 1-14. It is read by 
the celebrant at the north side of the altar after the 
blessing. He reads from the altar-card with the 
usual introduction (Dominus vobiscum . . . Initium 
S. Evangelii, ete.), taking the sign of the cross from the 
altar. He genuflects at the words, “Et verbum caro 
factum est’’, and the server, at the end, answers “ Deo 
gratias’’. At high Mass the deacon and subdeacon 
stand on either side, genuflect too, and answer. They 
do not read the Gospél; it is in no way to be sung by 
the deacon, like the essential Gospel of the Liturgy. 
Whenever an office is commemorated, whose Gospel is 
begun in the ninth lesson of Matins, that Gospel is 
substituted for John, i, at the end of Mass. In this 
case the Missal must be brought to the north side (at 
high Mass by the subdeacon). This applies to all 
Sundays, ferie#, and vigils that are commemorated. 
At the third Mass on Christmas day (since John, i, 1— 
14, forms the Gospel of the Mass) that of the Epiphany 
is read at the end; at low Mass on Palm Sunday the 
Gospel of the blessing of palms is read. Of Eastern 
Rites the Armenians alone have copied this practice of 
the last Gospel from the Latins. 

All the medieval commentators (Durandus, Berno of Con- 
stance, Micrologus, etc.) discuss the Gospel at Mass and give 
Mystic explanations of its use. See especially Duranpus, 
Rationale div. officiorum, IV, 24, De Evangelio; Brisse., 
Entstehung der Perikopen. des rimischen Messbuches (supplement 
to the Stimmen aus Maria-Laach, 96) (Freiburg im Br., 
1907); Baupor, Les Evangéliaires, series Liturgie (Paris, 1908); 
Benepicr XIV, De Sacrosancto Sacrificio Misse, ed, SCHNEIDER 

Mainz, 1879), Il, 7, pp. 118-25, II, 24, p. 297; Girar, Das 
eilige Messopfer (6th ed., Freiburg im Br., 1897), 400-406, 
433-446, ‘723-724 (tr. St. Louis, 1903); pe Herpr, Sacre 
liturgie praxis (ed. 9, Louvain, 1894), I, 292-96, 438-46. 
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Goss, ALmXANDER, second Bishop of Liverpool; b. 
at Ormskirk, Lancashire, 5 July, 1814; d. at St. Ed- 
ward’s College, Liverpool, 3 Oct., 1872; connected on 
both sides with old Lancashire families who had always 
been Catholics; his father was descended from the 
Gooses or Gosses, his mother from the Rutters. His 
maternal uncle, the well-known priest, Rev. Henry 
Rutter, sent him to Ushaw College, 20 June, 1827, 
where he distinguished himself as a student. When 
he had completed his philosophy course, he was ap- 
pointed as a “minor professor’ to teach one of the 
classes in the humanity schools. On the death of his 
uncle, he spent the legacy he received, in going to 
Rome, where he studied theology at the En ish Col- 
lege, and was ordained priest, 4 July, 1841. On his re- 
turn to England, early in March, 1842, he was sent to 
St. Wilfrid’s Church, Manchester, but in the following 
October he was appointed vice-president of the newly 
founded college of St. Edward, Everton, near Liver- 
pool. Fr. Goss held this office until he was chosen 
coadjutor-bishop to Dr. Brown, ten years later. He 
was consecrated by Cardinal Wiseman, at Liverpool, 
25 Sept., 1853, and as there was no pressing need of 
his services, he took the opportunity to pay a long 
visit to Rome. On 25 January, 1856, he became 
Bishop of Liverpool by the death of Dr. Brown, and 
from that time his commanding personality made him 
a most prominent figure in that city. His lofty stat- 
ure, dignified bearing, and vigorous speech were the 
fit accompaniments of a strong and straightforward 
‘character. He showed a vast amount of apostolic 
zeal in the duties of his sacred office, and was an 
eloquent preacher and a powerful controversalist. 
‘He was the beau-ideal of the rugged folk from which 
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he derived—the old recusants of Lancashire—the 
mainstay of the old Faith in England; which character 
obtained for him the respect of his adversaries, the 
objection of his friends, and the admiration of the 
people at large, as being a typical Englishman, blunt, 
He seldom used any words that 
were not of Anglo-Saxon origin, and he never in- 
dulged in any ambiguities of speech. In politics, he 
followed the Conservative party. Under his firm 
administration, Catholicity made great advances, 
many churches and schools were built, and the 
bishop proved an unflinching champion of Catholic 
education. His fearless denunciation of social evils, 
and his outspoken expression of opinion attracted 
the notice of the Press, and even “The Times’’ 
devoted special attention to his speeches. He was 
an accomplished scholar, not only in theology, but 
also in archeology, and he was an active member 
of the Chetham, Holbein, and Manx societies. For 
the first he edited “Abbott’s Journal’? and “The 
Tryalls at Manchester in 1694’’ (1864); for the 
Manx society, “Chronica Regum Mannie et Insu- 
larum”’, to which he made valuable additions. An 
account of Harkirke burial-ground for recusants, and 
an introduction written by him were published by the 
Chetham Society in Crosby Records (M.8., 12, 1887). 
He also collected materials for a history of Catholicity 
in the north, and edited Drioux’s “Sacred History, 
comprising the leading facts of the Old and New Tes- 
tament”. For many years he suffered so much that 
his friend, Rev. T. EK. Gibson, wrote of him (Lydiate 
Hall and its Associations, Introd.): “A prey to disease 
during the greater part of his episcopate, his life was 
the struggle of a fearless soul with bodily ailments and 
with the harassing mental anxieties incidental to his 
position.”” He was seized with his last illness sud- 
denly, and he passed away the same evening. There 
are two paintings of the bishop at St. Edward’s Col- 
lege, Liverpool. 

Grsson, Lydiate Hall and its Associations (1876); GiLLow, 
Bibl. Dict. Eng. Cath. (London, 1886), s. v.; CoopEerR in Dict. 
Nat. Biog. (London, 1890), XXII, 256. 
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Gossaert, JAN, called Manusr from Maubeuge in 
Hainaut; Flemish painter; b. about 1472; d. at Middel- 
burg about 1533. Nothing is known of him till after 
the age of thirty. In 1508 he went to Rome with the 
embassy of Philip of Burgundy, Admiral of Holland 
and Abbot of Middelburg, sent to Julius II by the 
Archduchess Marguerite. The visit occupied a year. 
On his return, Mabuse remained in the service of 
Philip, who had become Bishop of Utrecht. Perhaps 
he also accompanied him to Copenhagen (1515). This 
prince was a collector, a lover of the beautiful, espe- 
cially of elegant villas, fountains, and ornamental 
waterspouts. After his death in 1524 Mabuse entered 
the service of Adolphus of Burgundy, Marquess of 
Veere. He lived at his court, sharing his friendship 
and that of Christian of Denmark, a prisoner of the 
Archduchess, always enjoying the liberality and good- 
will of the great, and leading the free life of the artists 
of the country from Van Eyck to Van Dyck. The 
tales of Van Mander dealing with his manners and 
pranks must be regarded as trivial gossip. He had 
married Marguerite de Molenaer, by whom he had two 
children, Pierre, who was a painter like his father, and 
Gertrude, who married the painter, Henri van der 
Heyden. 

The career of Mabuse is divided into two distinct 

riods by his visit to Rome. During the first period 
fre is merely a noteworthy painter of the school of 
Memling and Gheeraert David. Good examples of this 
style are the panels of Antwerp, the “Holy Women 
returning from the Sepulchre”’, and the picture, incor- 
rectly called “The Honest Judges’’, which represents 
the centurion and his escort descending from Calvary. 
These are beyond doubt the two wings of a lost “Cruci- 
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fixion’’. The execution is bold, the painting compact 
and smooth, but the faces are wooden and slightly 
grimacing, the emotional portrayal being weak. What 
is most striking is the power of touch, the carving of 
the faces as with a chisel, the almost sculptural effect. 
They recall those clumsy Gothic groups of painted 
wood, so popular in the countries of the North during 
the fifteenth century. At Rome, on the contrary, he 
formed an entirely different conception of beauty, or 
rather he obtained an insight into absolute beauty. 
The revelation did not come to him through modern 
artists. In 1509 not one of the great works of Michael 
Angelo or Raphael was yet completed. But all Italy 
was filled with enthusiasm for the monuments of 
antiquity. Mabuse devoted his whole sojourn to 
studying and copying for Philip of Burgundy the ruins 
of Rome. The first result of this journey was a change 
in his decorative scheme, to which we owe the archi- 
tectural backgrounds, the colonnades, the palaces, the 
visions of a world of marble with magnificent pedi- 
ments, which raise their noble outlines in his pictures. 
It is plain that all this archeology is quite destitute of 
scientific value. It is nevertheless of extreme impor- 
tance, since it was by no mere chance that the great 
beginners of the Renaissance movement—Brunel- 
lesco, Alberti, and Bramante—were architects. It was 
through them that the world of Vitruvius dethroned 
the Gothic world. With architecture the whole sys- 
tem of the arts altered its principles, and was reorgan- 
ized on a rational basis and a monumental scale. 

This revolution is readily apparent in the works of 
Mabuse. Statures grow taller, forms expand to pre- 
serve their proportion with the heroic scale of the 
decorative scheme; the nude banishes the flowing 
draperies; colour becomes thin; edges begin to merge 
into less rigid lines; the palette fades and assumes the 
cold tones of fresco. Mabuse’s chief work, the triptych 
of the “ Descent from the Cross’’ in the church of the 
Premonstratensians at Middelburg, which Diirer ad- 
mired in December, 1520, was unfortunately burned in 
1568. But the triptych of Prague, “St. Luke painting 
the Blessed Virgin’’ (1515), and above all the “ Adora- 
tion of the Magi’’ of Howard Castle (Earl of Carlisle), 
with its twenty figures of life size, its animation, 
its breadth of conception, its vibrating life, ena- 
ble us to understand the emotion produced in the 
Flemish school by such original conceptions. It was 
in fact the grand historical style of painting that 
Mabuse brought to his countrymen. As a decorator 
and as author of cartoons for tapestry (“Legend of 
Herkenbald’’, Brussels) he retains, nevertheless, min- 
gled with the taste of the Renaissance something of 
the flamboyant imagination displayed in the cathe- 
dral of Brou. Heseems|less happy in hiseasel pictures, 
above all in the treatment of mythological subjects, 
which he was the first to treat and to spread through- 
out the North. His “Amphitrite” at Berlin (1516), 
his “ Danaé’’ at Munich (1527), his “ Lucretia’’ at the 
Colonna Gallery are paintings at once awkward and 
affected, unnatural, almost ridiculous. All the splen- 
did sentiment of paganism escapes him. Yet it was 
this portion of his work which most impressed his con- 
temporaries, and Guichard, as well as Van Mander, 
lauds him as the first to emancipate Flemish art from 
theology and transport it to the wholly natural sphere 
of humanism. 

Finally, Mabuse was a portraitist of considerable 
importance. The “Children of Christian of Denmark’? 
at Hampton Court, the “Carondelet” at the Louvre 
(1517), and the “Monk”’ at the same museum, are 
pieces of a vigour that has never been surpassed. The 
outline of the model here attains a relief comparable to 
high relief. The painting is in a silver tone, thin, al- 
most without shadows. The design is less incisive but 
quite as accurate as that of Holbein. The “ Virgins”’ 
of Mabuse are also portraits; the best, those of the 
Louvre and of Douai, already portray the beautiful 
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Flemish type, the fleshy oval, the transparency of the 
skin, which subsequently constitute the uniform grace 
of the Madonnas of Rubens. The spiritual beauty of 
Memling is absent; the charm is that of a beautiful 
woman. The nimbus has lost its significance ; the ideal 
nature is expressed only by a sweeter model and a 
more resplendent light. _Mabuse’s historical impor- 
tance is very great. Although he trained no pupils, his 
influence was felt by all. At Flanders he pointed out 
the way of the future, the path of the Renaissance. 
He had the good fortune to be the first-comer, and to 
be preserved from the excesses of unintelligent and 
ridiculous imitation into which his successors fell, e. g. 
the Heemskirks, the Floris, and Martin de Vos. What 
he most lacked was feeling, true inspiration. He falls 
far below the exquisite poetry of Massys, but he real- 
ized much more clearly the trend of art. If his master- 

iece, the picture at Howard Castle, were not almost 
inaccessible to the general public, it would be seen that 
Rubens, throughout the sixteenth century, had no 


greater precursor in his country. 
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Gosselin, Jean-Epmi-Aucusts, ecclesiastical au- 
thor; b. at Rouen, France, 28 Sept.; 1787; d. at Paris, 
27 Nov., 1858. He studied philosophy and theology 
at St-Sulpice, Paris, 1806-11; became professor of 
dogma, while yet a subdeacon, after the expulsion of 
the Sulpicians from the seminary by Napoleon, 1811; 
was ordained priest, 1812. On the return of the Sul- 
picians (1814) he entered their society; was vice-presi- 
dent of the seminary at Issy, 1814-30; professor of 
theology to the candidates for the society, 1814-18; 
superior of the seminary from 1831 to 1844, when the 
feeble state of his health, which had always been deli- 
cate, obliged him to resign. His increasing infirmi- 
ties from that time till his death permitted him to ren- 
der little service except by his pen and the example of 
his piety, industry, and fortitude. A charming por- 
trait of M. Gosselin has been left by Ernest Renan; in 
his “ Lettres du Séminaire” we see the impression pro- 
duced on the young man by his kindness, gentleness, 
sober piety, and prudence, his vast and varied erudi- 
tion. And in the work of his old age, “Souvenirs 
d’enfance et de jeunesse’’, Renan says: “He was the 
most polished and amiable man whom I have ever 
known.” 

Besides many minor writings of service in their day, 
Gosselin left three works which are still of great value. 
The first is the standard edition of Fénelon in twenty- 
two volumes (1820-24), to which he added his corre- 
spondence in eleven volumes (1827-29), besides a cor- 
rected and enlarged edition of Bausset’s “ Histoire de 
Fénelon” and other smaller works devoted to the 
Archbishop of Cambrai. Gosselin’s edition is valu- 
able for its notes and discussions, but its accuracy has 
been somewhat marred by his partiality for Fénelon. 
Out of it grew his best-known work, “ Pouvoir du Pa 
au moyen Age” (1839; 2nd edition, 1845; tr. as ‘The 
Power of the Popes during the Middle Ages”, Balti- 
more, 1853). This remains the classic study of its 
subject, though in part superseded by Mgr Du- 
chesne’s researches. It proved beyond question that 
the popes exercised temporal power over sovereigns 
during the Middle Ages. Orestes Brownson, in sev- 
eral articles devoted to it, while admitting its great 
erudition, attacked its position (adopted from Féneé- 
lon), that this power was derived not from Divine 
authority, but from the public law of that period. 
Gosselin lived to complete his valuable “Vie de M. 
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Emery” which was revised and published (1861) after 
his death. 
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Gother (or GotrrR), JoHN, priest and controver- 
sialist; b. at Southampton, date unknown; d. at sea on 
a voyage to Lisbon, 2 October, 1704 (O.S.). Educated 
a strict Presbyterian, he became a convert and entered 
the English College at Lisbon in 1668. He was or- 
dained priest in 1682, and then returned to England 
to work on the mission in London. He was of a very 
retiring disposition, and soon began to devote the 
most of his time to controversial writings, which he 
began in 1685. His famous work, “A Papist Mis- 
represented and Represented”, contains a long list 
of the vulgar errors regarding Catholic doctrine and 
practice together with his masterly refutations of 
them, and is as appropriate for use in controversy 
to-day, as when it was written, with the solitary 
exception of his remarks about Papal infallibility, 
which need to be brought up to date. This work 
brought no less an antagonist than Stillingfleet into 
the lists, together with a host of the lesser lights of 
Anglican Divinity, and then there arose a prolonged 
series, without end, of Answers, Objections, Re- 
joinders, and Refutations, throughout which Gother 
single-handed more~than maintained his position. 
His literary style was exceedingly pure, and was often 
a great factor in winning converts to the Church. His 
trenchant simplicity has often been compared to 
Swift at his best. Dryden once facetiously remarked 
that Gother was the only person, except himself, who 
knew how to write English. 

He was afterwards chaplain to George Holman of 
Warkworth Castle, Northamptonshire, where he 
received into the Church and instructed Richard 
Challoner, then a youth, the future celebrated Bishop 
and Vicar Apostolic of the London District. Shortly 
before his death, Gother was proposed as a possible 
successor to Bishop Ellis of the Western District. He 
died at sea on a voyage to Lisbon, having received the 
last rites from a priest who chanced to be on board. 
The master of the vessel was so impressed with Go- 
ther’s sanctity, that he preserved the body and de- 
livered it to the English College at Lisbon, where it 
was interred. His principal works are “A Papist 
Misrepresented and Represented, or a two-fold Charac- 
ter of Popery” (original ed., London, 1665; has passed 
through numerous editions down to the present day; 
a good summary is that of Bishop Challoner which is 
also published asa tract by the Catholic TruthSociety) ; 
“Nubes Testium, or a Collection of the Primitive 
Fathers’ (London, 1686); “The Sincere Christian’s 
Guide in the choice of a Religion’ (London, 1804); 
“Tnstructions on the Epistles and Gospels of the 
Whole Year’ (London, 1780); “The Sinner’s Com- 

laint to God” (London, 1839); “Principles and 

ules of the Gospel” (London, 1718); “A Practical 
Catechism” ; “ Instructions and Devotions for Hearing 
Mass” (London, 1767); “Instructions for Confession, 
Communion and Confirmation” (Dublin, 1825); and 
many other similar works. 
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Gothic Architecture.—The term was first used dur- 
ing the later Renaissance, and as a term of contempt. 
Says Vasari, “Then arose new architects who after the 
manner of their barbarous nations erected buildings in 
that style which we call Gothic”, while Evelyn but 
expresses the mental attitude of his own time when he 
writes, ‘The ancient Greek and Roman architecture 
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answered all the perfections required in a faultless and 
accomplished building”—but the Goths and Vandals 
destroyed these and “introduced in their stead a cer- 
tain fantastical and licentious manner of building: 
congestions of heavy, dark, melancholy, monkish piles, 
without any just proportion, use or beauty.”’ For the 
first time, an attempt was made to destroy an instinc- 
tive and, so far as Europe was concerned, an almost 
universal form of art, and to substitute in its place 
another built up by artificial rules and premeditated 
theories; it was necessary, therefore, that the ground 
should be cleared of a once luxuriant growth that still 
showed signs of vitality, and to effect this the schools 
of Vignola, Palladio, and Wren were compelled to 
throw scorn on the art they were determined to dis- 
credit. As ignorant of the true habitat of the style as 
they were of its nature, the Italians of the Renaissance 
called it the “maniera Tedesca’’, and since to them 
the word Goth implied the perfection of barbarism, it 
is but natural that they should have applied it to a 
style they desired to destroy. The style ceased, for 
the particular type of civilization it expressed had 
come to an end; but the name remained, and when, 
early in the nineteenth century, the beginnings of a new 
epock brought new apologists, the old title was taken 
over as the only one available, and since then constant 
efforts have been made to define it more exactly, to 
give it a new significance, or to substitute in its place a 
term more expressive of the idea to be conveyed. 
The word itself, in its present application, is repug- 
nant to any sense of exact thought; ethnically, the art 
so described is immediately Franeo-Norman in its 
origins, and between the Arian Goths, on the one 
hand, and the Catholic Franks and Normans, on the 
other, lies a racial, religious, and chronological gulf. 
With the conquest of Italy and Sicily by Justinian 
(535-553) “the race and name of Ostrogoths perished 
for ever” (Bryce, ‘The Holy Roman Empire’’, III, 
29) five centuries before the beginnings of the art that 
bears their name. Modern scholarship seeks deeper 
even than racial tendencies for the root impulses of art 
in any of its forms, and apart from the desirable cor- 
rection of an historical anachronism it is felt that 
medieval art (of which Gothic architecture is but one 
category), since it owes its existence to influences and 
tendencies. stronger than those of blood, demands a 
name that shall be exact and significant, and indica- 
aaa of the more just estimation in which it now is 
held. 

But little success has followed any of the attempts 
at definition. The effort has produced such varying 
results as the epithets of Vasari and Evelyn, the nebu- 
lous or sentimental paraphrases of the early nineteenth- 
century romanticists, the narrow archeological defini- 
tions of De Caumont, and the rigid formalities of the 
more learned logicians and structural specialists, such 
as MM. Viollet le Duc, Anthyme St-Paul, and Enlart, 
and Professor Moore. The only scientific attempt is 
that of which the first was the originator, the last the 
most scholarly and exact exponent. Concisely stated, 
the contention of this school is that ‘‘ the whole scheme 
of the building is determined by, and its whole strength 
is made to reside in a finely organized and frankly con- 
fessed framework rather than in walls. This frame- 
work, made up of piers, arches and buttresses, is freed 
from every unnecessary incumbrance of wall and is 
rendered as light in all its parts as is compatible with 
strength—the stability of the building depending not 
upon inert massiveness, except in the outermost abut- 
ments, but upon logical adjustment of active parts 
whose opposing forces neutralize each other and pro- 
duce a perfect equilibrium. It is thus a system of bal- 
anced thrusts in contradistinction to the ancient sys- 
tem of inert stability. Gothic architecture is such a 
system carried out in a finely artistic spirit”? (Charles 

. Moore, “Development and Character of Gothic 
Architecture’’, I, 8). This is an admirable statement 
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of the fundamental structural element in Gothic archi- 
tecture, but, carried away by enthusiasm for the 
crowning achievement of the human intellect in the 
domain of construction, those who have most clearly 
demonstrated its pre-eminence have usually fallen 
into the error of declaring this one quality to be the 
touchstone of Gothic architecture, minimizing the im- 
portance of all esthetic considerations, and so deny- 
ing the name of Gothic to everything where the system 
of balanced thrusts, ribbed vaulting, and concentrated 
loads did not consistently appear. Even Professor 
Moore himself says, “ Wherever a framework main- 
tained on the principle of thrust and counter-thrust is 
wanting, there we have not Gothic’’ (Moore, op. cit., 
I, 8). The result is that all the medieval architec- 
ture of Western Europe, with the exception of that 
produced during the space of a century and a half, and 
chiefly within the limits of the old Royal Domain of 
France, is denied the title of Gothic. Of the whole 
body of English architecture produced between 1066 
and 1528 it is said, “The English claim to any share in 
the original development of Gothic, or to the considera- 
tion of the pointed architecture of the Island as prop- 
erly Gothic at all, must be abandoned’”’ (Moore, op. cit., 
Preface to first ed., 8), and the same is said of the con- 
temporary architecture of Germany, Italy, and Spain. 
Logically applied, this rule would exclude also all the 
timber-roofed churches and the civil and military 
structures erected in France contemporaneously with 
the cathedrals, and (though this point is not pressed) 
even the west fronts of such admittedly Gothic edifices 
as the cathedrals of Paris, Amiens, and Reims. As 
one of the most recent commentators on Gothic archi- 
tecture has said, “A definition so restricted carries 
with it its own condemnation’’ (Francis Bond, 
“Gothie Architecture in England”’, I, 10). 

A still greater argument against the acceptance of 
this structural definition lies in the fact that while, as 
Professor Moore declares, “the Gothic monument, 
though wonderful as a structural organism, is even 
more wonderful as a work of art’’ (op. cit., V, 190), 
this great artistic element, which for more than three 
centuries was predominant through the greater part 
of Western Europe, existed quite independently of the 
supreme structural system, and varies only in minor 
details of racial bias and of presentation, whether it is 
found in France or Normandy, Spain or Italy, Ger- 
many, Flanders, or Great Britain—this, which is in 
itself the manifestation of the underlying impulses 
and the actual accomplishments of the era it connotes, 
is treated as an accessory to a structural evolution, and 
is left without a name except the perfunctory title of 
“Pointed’’, which is even less descriptive than the 
word Gothic itself. 

The structural definition has failed of general ac- 
ceptance, for the temper of the time is increasingly 
impatient of materialistic definitions, and there is a 
demand for broader interpretations that shall take 
cognizance of underlying impulses rather than of ma- 
terial manifestations. The fact is recognized that 
around and beyond the structural aspects of Gothic 
architecture lie other qualities of equal importance 
and greater comprehensiveness, and, if the word is still 
to be used in the general sense in which it always has 
been employed, viz., as denoting the definite architec- 
tural expression of certain peoples acting under defi- 
nite impulses and within definite limitations of time, a 
completely evolved structural principle cannot be 
used as the sole test of orthodoxy, if it excludes the 
great body of work executed within that period, and 
which in all other respects has complete uniformity 
and a consistent significance. 

It may be said of Gothic architecture that it is an 
impulse and a tendency rather than a perfectly 
rounded accomplishment; «sthetically, it never 
achieved perfection in any given monument, or group 
of monuments, nor were its possibilities ever fully 
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worked out except in the category of structural science. 
Here alone, as Professor Moore has admirably shown, 
finality was achieved by the cathedral-builders of the 
Tle-de-France, but this fact cannot give to their work 
exclusive claim to the name of Gothic. The art of 
any given time is the expression of certain racial quali- 
ties modified by inheritance, tradition, and environ- 
ment, and working themselves out under the control 
of religious and secular impulses. When these ele- 
ments are sound and vital, combined in the right pro- 
portions, and operating for a sufficient length of time, 
the result is a definite style in some one or more of the 
arts. Such a style is Gothic architecture, and it is to 
this style, regarded in its most inclusive aspect, that 
the term Gothic is applied by general consent, and in 
this sense the word is here used. 

Gothic architecture and Gothic art are the esthetic 
expression of that epoch of European history when 
paganism had been extinguished, the traditions of 
classical civilization destroyed, the hordes of barbarian 
invaders beaten back, or Christianized and assimi- 
lated; and when the Catholic Church had established 
itself not only as the sole spiritual power, supreme and 
almost unquestioned in authority, but also as the arbi- 
ter of the destinies of sovereigns and of peoples. Dur- 
ing the first five centuries of the Christian Era the 
Church had been fighting for life, first against a dying 
imperialism, then against barbarian invasions. The 
removal of the temporal authority to Constantinople 
had continued the traditions of civilization where 
Greek, Roman, and Asiatic elements were fused in a 
curious alembic, one result of which was an architect- 
ural style that later, and modified by many peoples, 
was to serve as the foundation-stone of the Catholic 
architecture of the West. Here, in the meantime, the 
condition had become one of complete chaos, but the 
end of the Dark Ages was at hand, and during the 
entire period of the sixth century events were occur- 
ring which could only have issue in the redemption 
of the West. The part played in the development of 
this new civilization by the Order of St. Benedict and 
by Pope St. Gregory the Great cannot be overesti- 
mated: through the former the Catholic Faith became 
a more living and personal attribute of the people, 
and began as well to force its way across the frontiers 
of barbarism, while by its means the long-lost ideals 
of law and order were in a measure re-established. 
As for St. Gregory the Great, he may almost be con- 
sidered the foundation-stone of the new epoch. The 
redemption of Europe was completed during the four 
centuries following his death, and largely at the hands. 
of the monks of Cluny and Pope St. Gregory VII 
(1073-1085), who freed the Church from secular 
dominion. With the twelfth century were to come 
the equally potent Cistercian reformation, the revivi- 
fying and purification of the episcopate and the secular 
clergy by the canons regular, the development of the 
great schools founded in the preceding century, the 
communes, the military orders, and the Crusades; 
while the thirteenth century, with the aid of Po 
Innocent III, Philip Augustus, St. Louis, and the 
Franciscans and Dominicans, was to raise to the 
highest point of achievement the spiritual and ma- 
terial potentialities developed in the immediate past. 

This is the epoch of Gothic architecture. As we 
analyse the agencies that together were to make pos- 
sible a civilization that could blossom only in some 
pre-eminent art, we find that they fall into certain 
definite categories. Ethnically the northern blood 
of the Lombards, Franks, and Norsemen was to fur- 
nish the physical vitality of the new epoch. Politi- 
cally the Holy Roman Empire, the Capetian sovereigns 
of the Franks, and the Dukes of Normandy were to 
restore that sense of nationality without which creative 
civilization is impossible, while the papacy, working 
through the irresistible influence of the monastic orders 
gave the underlying impulse. Normandy in the elev- 
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enth century was simply Cluny in action, and during 
this period the structural elements in Gothic architec- 
ture were brought into being. The twelfth century 
was that of the Cistercians, Carthusians, and Augus- 
tinians, the former infusing into all Europe a religious 
enthusiasm that clamoured for artistic expression, 
while by their antagonism to the over-rich art of the 
elder Benedictines, they turned attention from decor- 
ation to plan and form, and construction. The Clun- 
iac and the Cistercian reforms through their own 
members and the other orders which they brought into 
being were the mobile and efficient arm of a reforming 
papacy, and from the day on which St. Benedict pro- 
mulgated his rule, they became a visible manifestation 
of law and order. With the thirteenth century, the 
episcopate and the secular clergy joined in the labour 
ae of adequately express- 
ing a united and un- 
questioned religious 
faith, and we may say, 
therefore, that the 
civilization of the Mid- 
dle Ages was what the 
Catholic Faith organ- 
ized and invincible had 
> made it. We may, 
therefore, with good 
reason, substitute for 
the undeseriptive title 
“Gothic” the name 
“The Catholic Style” 
as being exact and 
reasonably inclusive. 
The beginnings of 
the art that signalized 
the triumph of Catho- 
lic Christianity are to 
be found in Normandy. 
Certain elements may 
be traced back to the 
Carolingian _ builders, 
the Lombards in Italy, 
and the Copts and 
Syrians of the fourth 
century, and so to the 
Greeks of Byzantium. 
They are but elements 
however, germs that 
did not develop until 
- infused with the red 
blood of the Norsemen 
and quickened by the 
spirit of the Cluniac reform. The style developed in 
Normandy during the eleventh century contained the 
major part of these elemental norms, which were to be 
still further fused and co-ordinated by the Franks, 
raised to final perfection, and transfigured by a spirit 
which was that of the entire medieval world. Marvel- 
lous as was this achievement, that of the Normans was 
even more remarkable, for in the style they handed 
on to the Franks was inherent every essential poten- 
tiality. At this moment Normandy was the focus of 
northern vitality and almost, for the moment, the re- 
ligious centre of Europe. The founding of monaster- 
jes was very like a mania and the result a remarkable 
revival of learning; the Abbeys of Bec, Fécamp, and 
Jumiéges became famous throughout all Europe, 
drawing to themselves students from every portion of 
the continent; even Cluny herself had in this to take 
second place. It was a very vigorous and a very wide- 
spread civilization, and architectural expression be- 
came imperative. Convinced that “she was playing 
a part and a leading part in the civilization of Europe 
. . . Normandy perceived and imitated the architect- 
ural progress of nations even far removed from her 
own borders. At this time there was no other country 
in Europe that for architectural attainment could 
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compare with Lombardy. Therefore it was to Lom- 
bardy that the Normans turned for inspiration for 
their own buildings. They adopted what was vital 
in the Lombard style, combined this with what they 
had already learned from their French neighbours, 
and added besides a 
large element of their 
own national charac- 
ter” (Arthur Kingsley 
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What are these ele- ] 

ments which were bor- ¢ 
rowed from the Lom- | 
bards and the Franks, 
and which were to form 
the foundations of 
Gothie architecture?— 
They are, from the 
former, the compound 
pier and archivolt, the 
alternate system, the 
ribbed and domed 
vault; from the latter 
(i.e. from the Carolin- 
gian remains), the mod- 
ified basilican plan with 
its triple aisles crossed 
by a projecting tran- 
sept, and its three 
apses.—This, the basis 
of the typical Norman 
and Gothic plan, was 
derived directly from the Church of the Nativity at 
Bethlehem, the date of which is unknown. It may 
have been built by Constantine, or by Justinian, or at 
any date between, Professor Lethaby leaning to the 
latter conclusion. In any case it is not earlier than 
A. D. 300, nor later than 550.—From the Franks were 
also borrowed the doubled western towers, the lantern 
or central tower over the crossing, and the threefold 
interior system of arcade, triforium, and clerestory. 
It will be seen that the main dispositions of the Gothic 
plan are derived from Carolingian developments of By- 
zantine modifications of the early Christian basilica, 
itself but an adaptation 
of that of pagan Rome; 
from the Lombards, 
however, had been ac- 
quired three elements 
which were to lie at the 
base of Gothic con- 
struction. Many of the 
most characteristic 
features of Byzantine, 
Carolingian, and Lom- 
bard architecture had 
been permanently re- 
jected, showing that | 
the process followed 
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been appreciated, as ¢ 
for oe the polyg- red 
onal, domed motive o Guaneana Gla 
San Vitale and Aachen, ae ca 
surrounded by its vaulted ambulatory, from which 
the Franks were to evolve the Gothic chevet, while the 
pointed arch the Normans never used, though they 
must have known of, or imagined, its existence. 
The actual steps in the development of what may 
be called the Gothic order, from the primitive basilica 
to the full perfection of Chartres, fortunately exist, and 
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we may trace the progress year by year and at the 
hands of diverse peoples. By the beginning of the 
tenth century, the available supply of ancient columns 
having become exhausted, square piers built up of 
small stones had everywhere taken the place of circu- 
lar monolithic shafts, but the old basilican system 
remained intact (except in the polygonal, Carolingian 
churches), arcades supporting roof-bearing walls 
pierced by narrow windows, and an enclosing wall in- 
dependent in its construction and forming aisles coy- 
ered by lean-to roofs of wood. In Sant’ Eustorgio at 
Milan (ec. 900) we find evidences that transverse arches 
were thrown from each pier of the arcade to the aisle 
wall, so necessitating the addition of a flat pilaster to 
each pier to take the spring of the arch. These arches 
may have been evolved for the purpose of strengthen- 
ing the fabric, or for ornamental reasons, or in imita- 
tion of similar arches in the Carolingian domical 
churches; but whatever their source the fact remains 
that they form the first structural step towards the 
evolution of the Gothic system of construction. Next, 
transverse arches were thrown across the nave, the 
first recorded example being the church of SS. Felice 
e Fortunato at Vicenza, dated 985. Neither for struct- 
ural nor esthetic reasons was it necessary that these 
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nave arches should spring from every pier, so every 
alternate pier was chosen, the intermediate transverse 
aisle arch being suppressed and the pier, that no 
longer had a lateral arch to support, reduced in size. 
To support the great nave arches, pilasters were of 
course attached to the nave face of the pier, and these, 
as well as the aisle pilasters, were made semicircular in 
plan. If we assume, as we may, that in other exam- 
ples all the transverse arches of the aisle were retained, 
while only each alternate pier bore a nave arch, we 
shall have a plan made up of compound piers support- 
ing longitudinal and transverse wall-bearing arches 
that divide the entire area into squares, large and 
small, the great square of the nave being four times the 
area of each aisle square. 

The next step for a people on the highway of prog- 
ress would be the vaulting, in masonry, of these 
squares, for the wooden roofs were inflammable; more- 
over the Carolingian builders had constantly so vaulted 
their smaller square roof areas. The process began at 
once, and of course with the aisle squares, where the 
structural problem was simplest. The date is not re- 
corded; no early examples remain in Lombardy, but in 
Normandy we find, about 1050, churches which pos- 
sess aisles covered by square, groined vaults, with the 
transverse arches showing. The next step was of 
course the vaulting of the great squares of the nave, 
but before this was attempted the rib vault was de- 
vised, and the task rendered structurally more simple. 
The old transverse aisle arches had given the hint; 
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where an aisle so spanned was to be vaulted, the arches 
already in place formed a very convenient shelf on 
which some of the vault stones might rest, and, by so 
much, a portion of the temporary centering might be 
dispensed with. Intelligence could not fail to suggest 
that an expedient useful in the case of the transverse 
arch might be equally useful in that of the diagonals. 
which were far more difficult of construction, as well 
as the most liable to give way in the case of ribless, 
groined vaults. When did this era-making invention 
take place, and at the hands of what people? Where, 
we shall probably never know, nor yet the exact date; 
but it could not have been earlier than 1025, nor later 
than 1075. San Flaviano at Montefiascone, authenti- 
cally dated 1032, has aisles with rib vaults which are 
possibly original and, if so, are the earliest on record, 
while the nave vault of Sant’Ambrogio at Milan (¢.1060) 
is of fully developed rib construction. ‘‘The most re- 
cent authorities (such as Venturi, Storia dell’ Arte 
Italiana, 1903, who cites Stiehl, 1898) accept the view 
that the vaults are of foreign fashion derived from 
Burgundy, and were about contemporaneous with the 
campanile [1129]. . . . It seems that on the evidence 
we are compelled to suppose that Sant’ Ambrogio de- 
rived its scheme of construction from Normandy. It 
may be that the origin of the vault is to be sought for 
in Normandy, or even in England; but there are many 
reasons for thinking that the seed idea, like so many 
others, came from the East.”” (W.R. Lethaby, “Me- 
diaeval Art”, TV, 109-111.) ; 

In all probability the Lombards are the originators 
of this device so pregnant of future possibilities. The 
new vault, groined, ribbed, and domed, was in a class 
by itself, apart from anything that had gone before. 
Particularly did it differ from the Roman vault in 
that, while the latter had a level crown, obtained by 
using semicircular lateral and transverse arches and 
elliptical groin arches (naturally formed by the inter- 
section of two semicircular barrel vaults of equal ra- 
dius), the “Lombard” vault was constructed with 
semicircular diagonals, the result being that domical 
form which was always retained by the Gothie build- 
ers of France because of its intrinsic beauty. Finally, 
the new diagonals suggested new vertical supports in 
the angles of the pier, and so we obtain the fully devel- 
oped compound pier, which later, at the hands of the 
English, was to be carried to such extremes of beauty, 
and toform a potent factor in the development of the 
pure logic of the Gothic structural system. 

The last step in the working-out of the Gothic vault- 
ing plan remained to be taken—the substitution of 
oblong for square vaulting areas. This was finally 
accomplished in the Ile-de-France after various Nor- 
man experiments, the evidences of which remain in the 
vaults of St-Georges de Bocherville and the two great 
abbeys of Caen. The sexpartite vaulting of the latter, 
together with that of the five other similarly vaulted 
Norman churches and of the choir of St-Denis at 
Paris, has always been an architectural puzzle, since it 
is manifestly a stage'in the development of the oblong 
quadripartite vault, and yet is found in these cases 
some years after the latter system is known to have 
been fully understood in France, and nearly three- 
quarters of a century later than the vault of Sant’ Am- 
brogio. There is reason to suppose that it is a revival 
of some of the earlier experiments in the development 
of the large, oblong, high vault from the small, square, 
aisle vault. It is conceivable that sexpartite vaults 
may once haye existed in Lombardy and before the 
quadripartite vault was evolved; this would explain the 
persistence in Sant’? Ambrogio of the vaulting shafts 
on the intermediate piers, for which no apparent rea- 
son exists. The vault of the Abbaye aux Dames may 
be considered either as a ribbed quadripartite vault of 
square plan, bisected and strengthened by a trans- 
verse arch with solid spandrels, or as a series of trans- 
verse arches, one on each pair of nave piers, with the 
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roof ee filled in by curved surfaces of stone sup- 
ported on diagonal ribs meeting on the crown of each 
alternate transverse arch. In the first case would be 
indicated a fear to trust the stability of so large a 
quadripartite vault, until experiment proved its effi- 
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ciency; in the second, a stage in the evolution of the 
great Sant’ Ambrogio vault, all local evidence of which 
has been lost. The vault of the Abbaye aux Hommes 
is one more stage in the development; here the vault 
surfaces are curved both from the transverse arch and 
from the intermediate arch, which so becomes, not an 
arch—as in the Abbaye aux Dames—but a true vault- 
ing rib. The result is a very strong vaulting system, 
particularly effective in its light and shade and its line 
composition, and it does not seem surprising that the 
Norman builders should have reverted to it from time 
to time, or that Abbot Suger himself should have bor- 
rowed it for his fine new abbey, choosing it for its 
strength or its beauty in place of the simpler and more 
open quadripartite vault. 

In the meantime the second great structural prob- 
lem, that of the abutment of the vault thrusts, had 
been solved by the Normans. In Roman construction 
the thrust of barrel vaults had been neutralized by 
walls of great thickness, that of groin vaults either by 
the same clumsy expedient or by transverse walls; 
when the Lombards first threw their transverse arches 
across narrow aisles, they added shallow exterior pi- 
laster-strips at the point of contact, rather it would 
seem for decorative than for structural reasons, as the 
walls already were strong enough to take the slight 
thrust of thesmallarches. With the vaulting of thenave 
the problem became serious; in Sant’ Ambrogio they 
dared not raise the spring of the high vault above the 
triforium floor, and the thrust of the vault was taken 
by two massive arches spanning the aisles, one below 
this floor, the other above, the latter being hidden 
under the wide, sloping roof of the nave which was 
continued unbroken to the aisle walls. This was, of 
course, but the transverse wall of the Romans, pierced 
by arched openings; the result was unbeautiful, and 
the task fell to the Normans of devising a better and 
more scientific method. At their hands the Lombard 
pilaster-strip became at once a functional buttress in- 
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stead of a decorative adjunct, while the successive 
steps in the evolution of the flying buttress remain on 
record and are peculiarly interesting. In the Abbaye 
aux Hommes, ‘‘the expedient was adopted of con- 
structing half-barrel vaults springing from the aisle 
walls and abutting against the vaults of the nave 
beneath the lean-to roof. These were in reality 
concealed flying buttresses, but they were flying but- 
tresses of bad form; for only a small part of their ac- 
tion met the concentrated action of the vaults that they 
were designed to stay, the greater part of it operating 
against the walls between the piers where no abut- 
ments were required” (Moore, op. cit., I, 12, 13). In 
the Abbaye aux Dames these defects were remedied, 
for all the barrel vault was cut away except that nar- 
row part which abutted against the spring of the vault. 
The flying buttress had been invented. As yet it was 
hidden under the triforium roof and did not declare 
itself to the eye, but functionally it was complete. 

The fruit of the Cluniac reform working on Norman 
blood had been the evolution of the main lines of the 
Gothie plan (barring the easterly termination, or 
chevet) together with the development of the Gothic 
system of vaulting and the Gothic principle of concen- 
trated thrusts met by pier buttresses and flying but- 
tresses. The true “Gothic system” is therefore the 
product of Normandy. In the meantime what had 
been done towards the working-out of the other half 
of the Gothic idea—the discovering anew of the under- 
lying principles of pure beauty, their analysis into the 
elements of form and composition, proportion, rela- 
tion and rhythm, line and colour, and chiaroseuro— 
and finally what had been accomplished in the direc- 
tion of evolving that new quality of form-expression 
which, differing as it does from any school of the past, 
gives to Gothic art its peculiar personality?—Nothing, 
so far as Normandy is concerned, except as regards 
certain large architectonic qualities first revealed in 
Jumiéges, and, following this, in the Abbeys of Caen 
and St-Georges de Bocherville. The Abbaye aux 
Hommes is the norm of all French cathedrals; the Ab- 
baye aux Dames, of the English order; while Jumiéges, 
the first in date, remains one of the most astonishing 
buildings in history. If it had antecedents, if it came 
as the culmination of a long and progressive series of 
experiments in the development of architectonic 
form, the evidence is forever lost, for, as it now stands, 
it is isolated, almost preternatural. So far as we 
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know, it had no precursors, and yet here are the ma- 
jestical ruins of a monastie church larger than any 
since the time of Constantine and far in advance, so 
far as design and development are concerned, of any 
contemporary structure. Montier en Der, an abbey 
of Haute-Marne, built by Abbots Adso and Berenger 
(960, 998), is the only recorded structure which bears 
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the least kinship to Jumiéges, and the difference be- 
tween the two—separated by only fifty years—is that 
between barbarism and civilization. All that was 
good in Lombard architecture has been assimilated, 
and in addition we find fixed for the whole Gothic pe- 
riod those lofty and monumental proportions, that 
masterly setting out of plan, the powerful grouping of 
lofty towers, the final organism of arcade, triforium, 
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and clerestory that together were to set the type of 
Gothic architecture for its entire term and endure un- 
changed, though infinitely perfected, so long as the 
Christian civilization of the Middle Ages remained 
operative. After Jumiéges the abbeys of Caen were 
easy, and, given a continuation of cultural conditions, 
Amiens and Lincoln inevitable. 

During the latter half of the eleventh century these 
cultural conditions ceased in Normandy. After the 
death of William the Conqueror the duchy fell on evil 
times, and the working out to its logical and supreme 
conclusion of the great style it had initiated fell into 
other hands, viz., those of the French of the old Royal 
Domain and of the transplanted Normans in England. 
In France the eleventh century had been marked by 
royal inefficiency, unchecked feudal tyranny, episco- 
pal insubordination to papal control, indifference to 
the Cluniae reform, and general anarchy. By the 
middle of the century Cluny had done its immediate 
work and had begun to lapse from its lofty ideals, but 
others were to take its place and do its work, and in 
1075 St. Robert of Molesme founded in Burgundy the 
first house of that Cistercian Order which was to play 
in the twelfth century the part that Cluny had played 
in the eleventh. The preliminary fight that was to 
clear the ground in France began with the Council of 
Reims called by Pope Leo TX (1049-1054), when the 
sovereign pontiff and the monastic orders made com- 
mon cause against the simony, secularism, and inde- 
pendence of the French episcopate. The contest was 
carried on simultaneously with the even greater fight 
against the empire, and, as there, the victory re- 
mained with the papacy. With the close of the elev- 
enth century conditions in France had become such 
that the torch that fell from the hands of the decadent 
Norman could be caught by the crescent Frank and 
carried on without a pause. 

During the first half of the twelfth century the out- 
burst of architectural vigour in the Ile-de-France is 
very remarkable. Soissons, Amiens, and Beauvais 
became simultaneously centres of activity, and the 
rib vault makes its appearance at the same time in 
many places. “During the first phase of the transi- 
tion, 1100-40, the builders struggled to master the rib 
vault in its simpler problems: they learned to con- 
struct it on square and on oblong plans and even over 
the awkward curves of ambulatories, but their experi- 
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ments were always on a small scale. During the sec- 
ond phase (1140-80) the problem of vaulting great 
naves was attacked; the evolution centres in the pecu- 
liar development which the genius of the French build- 
ers gave to the concealed tee buttress and to the 
sexpartite vault, both borrowed from Normandy” 
(Porter, op. cit., II, 54). The semicircular ambula- 
tory of Morienval (c. 1122), with its vaulting sup- 

orted on ribs curved in plan, and the church of St- 

tienne at Beauvais (ce. 1130), of which Professor 
Moore says that with the exception of St-Louis of 
Poissy it is “ the only Romanesque structure extant on 
the soil of France that was unmistakably designed for 
ribbed, groined vaulting over both nave and aisles’’, 
are valuable landmarks in the development. The 
second task of the French builders was simplified by 
the introduction of the pointed arch. As in the case 
of the ribbed vault, there is no means of knowing the 
exact source from whence this was derived. It had 
been in use in the East for nearly a thousand years be- 
fore it appeared in the West; it was established in the 
South of France as an effective and economical con- 
tour for barrel vaults by the year 1050, whence it mi- 
grated to Burgundy and so to Berry (where it appears 
in 1110), but always in connexion with vaults rather 
than arches. The earliest structural pointed arch 
recorded in France is in the ambulatory of Morienval, 
referred to above, and is dated 1122. 

This form, so pregnant of structural and artistic 
possibilities, may have been brought from the Holy 
Land by returning pilgrims, or it may have been inde- 
pendently evolved. Whatever its source, its advan- 
tages were so great from a practical standpoint that it is 
hard to believe that the races that had produced Sant’ 
Ambrogio and Jumiéges should not have worked out 
independently the idea of the pointed arch. Its two 
great virtues are its slight thrust as compared with the 
round arch, and its infinite possibilities of variation in 
height. The elliptical diagonals of the Romans did 
not commend themselves to the builders of the North, 
and the doming that resulted from the uniform use of 
semicircular arches, while not offensive in the case of 
square areas, became impossible where oblong spaces 
were to be covered, the expedient of stilting the longi- 
tudinal arches not yet having suggested itself. With 
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the pointed arch in use, all difficulties disappeared. 
Once introduced it became in a few years the univer- 
sal form, and its beauty was such that it immediately 
won its way against the round arch for the spanning 
ofall voids. Almost coincidently with the acceptance 
of the pointed arch came the device of stilting, the 
transverse arches of Bury (e. 1125) being so treated. 
This would seem to indicate that to the Gothic build- 
ers the value of the pointed arch lay rather in its com- 


paratively small thrust and in its intrinsic beauty than. 
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. in the facility with which it might be used for obtain- 

ing level crowns in oblong vaulting areas. This stilt- 
ing of the longitudinal arches was from the beginning 
almost invariable in France; structurally, it concen- 
trated the vault thrust on a comparatively narrow 
vertical line, where it could be easily handled by the 
flying buttress; it permitted the largest possible win- 
dow area in the clerestory, while the composition of 
lines and the delicately waved or twisted surfaces were 
so beautiful in themselves that, once discovered, they 
could not be abandoned by the logical and beauty- 
loving Franks. 

The structural and esthetic advance was now head- 
long in its impetuosity. A few years after Bury, St- 
Germer de Fly was built, the date assigned by Profes- 
sor Moore being about 1130. Here we find a buildin 
almost as surprising as Jumiéges; for if the date quote 
above is correct, the church has no prototype, no pre- 
ceding stages of experiment. The vaulting, both of 
the ambulatory and of the apse, is stilted and has its 
full complement of ribs, the shafting throughout is 
finely articulated, the dimensions are stately, the pro- 
portions just and effective, while the easterly termina- 
tion is a perfectly developed apse with rudimentary 
chapels—a chevet in posse. The flying buttresses are 
still concealed under the triforium roof, and out- 
wardly the building has no Gothic character whatever; 
but the Gothic organism is practically complete. 

With Abbot Suger’s St-Denis, the easterly termina- 
tion of which is of original construction and is dated 
1140, we come to what is almost the fully developed 
Gothic “pad order and system, together with the true 
chevet of double apsidal aisles and chapels. This last 
feature, perhaps the most brilliant in conception and 
oo in effect of the several parts of a Gothic 
church, may have been derived either from the triap- 
sidal termination of the Carlovingian basilican church, 
or from the polygonal domed structures of the same 
epoch. Transitional forms are found throughout the 
eleventh century, and the development from such a 
plan as that of St-Generou, on the one hand, or Aa- 
chen, on the other, to St-Denis presupposes only that 
degree of inventive force and overflowing vitalit 
which, as a matter of fact, existed during the Biecenth 
and twelfth centuries. 

With the chevet as fully developed as it now appears 
in St-Denis, there remains only the gradual perfection 
and refinement of the structural system and the giving 
it that quality of distinctive beauty in every aspect 
that was to be the very flowering of the Catholic civi- 
lization of the Middle Ages. From the middle of the 
twelfth century both processes went on apace and 
simultaneously. Noyon followed immediately, and 
here, it is maintained, the flying buttress for the first 
time emerged through the roof, displaying in logical 
fashion the system of construction, and at the same 
time bringing the abutment above the spring of the 
vault, where the greatest thrust actually occurred, 
while permitting the lowering of the triforium roof so 
that the clerestory windows might be given greater 
height and brought into better porenen with the 
areade and triforium. Senlis, of the same date, ex- 
hibits a great advance in mechanical skill and logical 
exactitude, with an innovation that commands less 
admiration—the substitution of cylindrical columns 
for the intermediate piers on the caps of which rest 
the shafts of the intermediate ribs of the sexpartite 
vault. Continued in Notre-Dame, Paris, this clever, 
but unconvincing, device proved to be but an experi- 
mental form, and was abandoned as unsatisfactory in 
the greatest monuments of French Gothic, such as 
Chartres, Reims, Bourges, and Amiens, where recourse 
was had to the specifically Gothic compound pier, with 
the shafts of the transverse ribs, at least, of the vault, 
brought frankly and firmly down to the pavement. 

The cathedral of Paris was begun in 1163 with the 
choir, and completed in 1235 with the raising of the 
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western towers. From East to West there is a steady . 
growth in certainty of touch, in structural efficiency, 
and in the expression through beauty of form and line 
of the culminating civilization of medievalism. The 
interior order exhibits the defects of the imperfectly 
organized Norman system, particularly in the lofty, 
vaulted triforium or gallery, so great in size that there 
is no rhythm in the relationship of arcade, triforium, 
and clerestory, together with the columnar scheme of 
Sens and Noyon (the imposing of the vault shafts on 
the caps of plain cylindrical columns), which must be 
regarded as a falling back from the perfect articula- 
tion of the true Gothic system. The plan, however, is 
nobly developed, the general relations of height and 
breadth fine to a degree, while in the west front (1210- 
35) Gothic design reaches, perhaps, the highest point 
it ever achieved so far as classical simplicity, power, 
and proportion are concerned. The seed of Jumiéges 
has developed into full fruition. The facade of Notre- 
Dame must rank as one of the few entirely perfect 
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architectural accomplishments of man. With the ca- 
thedral of Paris, also, the new art shows itself in all its 
wonderful inclusiveness; design, as apart from con- 
structive science, appears full flood in the entire treat- 
ment of the exterior; the Lombard rose window has 
been evolved to its final point; decorative detail, both 
in design and in placing, has become sure and per- 
fectly competent; while sculpture, stained glass, and, 
we know from records, painting have all forged for- 
ward to a point at least even with the sister art of 
architecture. In sculpture especially the advance 
has been amazing. For many generations it was held 
that the restoration of sculpture as a fine art was due 
to Italy, and specifically to Niccolo Pisano, but as a 
matter of fact the task was accomplished in France a 
century before his time. The revival began in the 
South, where Byzantine remains were numerous and 
the tradition still lingered. At Clermont-Ferrand, by 
the end of the eleventh century, a school of competent 
sculptors had been developed; Toulouse and Moissac 
followed suit, and by 1140 the Ile-de-France was pro- 
ducing works which show “a grace and mastery of de- 
sign, a truth and tenderness of sentiment, and a fine- 
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ness and precision of chiselling that are unparalleled 
in any other schools save those of ancient Greece and 
of Italy in the fifteenth century’’ (Moore, op. cit., 
XIII, 366). The sculptures of St-Denis, of Chartres, 
of Senlis, and of Paris are perfect examples of an art of 
sculpture beyond criticism in itself and exquisitely 
adapted to its architectonic function; the statue of 
Our Lady in the portal of the north transept of Paris 
may be placed for comparison side by side with the 
masterpieces of Hellenic sculpture and lose nothing by 
the test. Of stained glass enough remains here and 
elsewhere to show how marvellous was the wholly new 
art brought into being by the genius of medievalism; 
and that the painting and gilding of all the interior 
surfaces was on a scale of equal perfection, we are 
compelled to believe. As the cathedrals and churches 
now remain to us—much of the glass destroyed by 
savage iconoclasm and brutality, every trace of colour 
vanished from the walls, while the original altars 
themselves have been swept away together with their 
gorgeous hangings and decorations (monstrosities like 
that of Chartres, for instance, taking their places); 
shrines, screens, and tombs, all wonderfully wrought 
and glorious in colour and gold, shattered and cast 
into the rubbish heap—they can give but an inade- 
quate idea at best of the nature of that Christian art 
which in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries came as 
the result of a fusion of all the arts, each one of which 
had been raised to the highest point of efficiency. Of 
the lost colour of Gothic art Mr. Prior says, “ We can 
readily be assured that nothing of crudity found place 
in the colour scheme of the Middle Ages—for have we 
not their illuminated manuscripts in evidence? For 
its pure and delicate harmony, a page of a thirteenth 
or fourteenth century manuscript may compete with 
the work of the greatest masters of colour that the 
world has known, and we cannot doubt that the same 
mastery of brilliant and harmonious tints was shown 
in the colour scheme of cathedral painting’’ (op. cit., 
Introd., 19). Some hint of what has been lost may be 
obtained from the faded frescoes of Cimabue and the 
painters of Siena, as they may be seen to-day at Assisi 
and Florence and Siena itself. 

The defects of Paris are almost wholly absent in 
Chartres, which is the most nearly perfect of all 
Gothie cathedrals both in conception and in the details 
of its working out. It is unquestionably the noblest 
interior in Christendom, even though the lower por- 
tions of its choir have been ruined by the most aggres- 
sive vandalism known to the eighteenth century. 
Its relations of dimension are of the same final and 
classical type as are those of the west front of Paris, 
while it stands at that middle point of achievement 
when the defects of the Norman system had been 
eliminated, and those of the too exuberant vitality 
of the thirteenth century had not yet appeared. As 
has been said above, Gothic architecture is an impulse 
and a tendency rather than a perfectly rounded ac- 
complishment; the element of personality entered 
into it as into no other of the great styles, and it was 
therefore subject not only to dazzling flights of spon- 
taneous genius, but also to the misguided imaginings 
of daring innovators. The noble calm of the Paris 
facade was followed by the nervous complexity and 
lack of relation of Laon. Only five years after this 
same masterpiece of Notre-Dame was achieved, the 
flying buttresses of the chevef were reconstructed, 
and in place of the original fine simplicity and logic of 
the system of doubled ares, announcing perfectly the 
fundamental plan, were substituted the present daring 
and superb, but illogical and ungainly arches soaring 
from the outer abutments across both aisles sheer to 
the spring of the high vault. Similarly, when Amiens 
was built, the just proportions of Chartres were sacri- 
ficed to the pride of structural ability, and a faultless 
harmony of parts and proportions yielded to wire- 
drawn elegance and awe-inspiring altitudes, destined a 
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little later, in Beauvais, to be the Nemesis of Gothic art. 
Finally, the system of concentrated loads, which made 
possible a structure of masonry that was but a skele- 
ton of shafts, arches, and buttresses, supporting vaults 
of stone and filled in by walls of glass, was so tempt- 
ing to the sense of daring and to the inevitable logic 
of the French genius that it led to a recklessness in the 
reduction of solids to a minimum that, however much 
it may have justified itself structurally, however mar- 
vellous may have been the results it made possible in 
the line of glowing and translucent walls of Apocalyp- 
tic colour, must be considered as falling away from the 
justice and the grandeur of a classically architectonic 
scheme such as that of Chartres. “It was the Logic 
of the Parisian that brought to his Gothic both its ex- 
treme excellence and its decay: the science of vault 
construction fell in with his bent. The idea once hav- 
ing attracted him, his logical faculty compelled him to 
follow it to the end. His vaults rose higher and 
higher; his poise and counterpoise, his linkage of 
thrust and strain grew more complicated and daring, 
until material mass disappeared from his design and 
his cathedrals were chain-works of articulated stone 
pegged to the ground by pinnacles” (Edward S. 
Prior, “A History of Gothic Art in England”’, I, 9). 
The fact must not be ignored, that even in the culmi- 
nating monuments of the thirteenth century in France 
the mania for skeleton construction led to unfortunate 
subterfuges. The reduction of masonry was carried 
beyond a possible minimum, and its insufficiency was 
supplemented by hidden bars, ties, and chains of iron. 
“The windows were sub-divided by strong grates of 
wrought-iron, some of the horizontal bars of which ran 
on through the piers continuously. At the Sainte 
Chapelle a chain was imbedded in the walls right 
round the building, and the stone vaulting ribs were 
reinforced by curved bands of iron placed on each side 
and bolted to them” (W. R. Lethaby, “Mediaeval 
Art”, VII, 161). In spite of these errors of a too- 
perfect mastery of the art of building, the great group 
of cathedrals that followed during the thirteenth cen- 
tury in France must always remain the crowning glor 
of Catholic architecture. Bourges, Reims, an 
Amiens, with the numberless other examples of a per- 
fected art, from the Channel to the Pyrenees, the Alps 
to the sea, form the greatest cycle of buildings in a 
definite and highly developed style that has ever 
been produced by man, and is the most salient expo- 
sition in history of human capacity for evolving a ma- 
terial perfection and irradiating it with absolute 
beauty and spiritual significance, all under the control 
and by the impulse of a dominant and undivided re- 
ligious faith. 

There are three abstruse subjects connected with 
the nature and growth of Gothic architecture on which 
much has been written, yet nothing thus far that ma: 
be considered finally conclusive: (1) the Commacini, 
or seventh-century guild of masons; (2) the “struct- 
ural refinements” to which Professor Goodyear has 
devoted so much study; (3) the application of certain 
mystical numbers, and their relations to the solution 
of the problem of proportion. Of the Commacini, 
whose name first appears in a mid-fifth-century docu- 
ment, Mr. Lethaby says, “It is generally held by 
scholars that the word does not refer to a centre at 
Como, but should be understood as signifying an asso- 
ciation or guild of masons, and that the Magistri Com- 
macini heard of in the seventh century were of no 
oe importance. It does seem probable, however, 
that the expansion of N. Italian art over many parts of 
Europe, which appears to have taken place in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, may be traced to the 
fact that in Italy the guilds had privileges which made 
members free to travel at a time when Western masons 
were attached to manors or monasteries” (W. R. 
Lethaby, “Mediaeval Art”, IV, 114). Professor 
Goodyear may be assumed to have proved that the 
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irregularities in plan, the variations in spacing, the 
inclination of walls, and all the other manifold peculi- 
arities of medieval building are in many cases premedi- 
tated, and not the result of negligence or accident. The 
wsthetic excuse he makes less obvious, however, nor 
has he yet established any general law which holds as 
consistently as do those governing architectural re- 
finements in Greek architecture. The mystical de- 
ductions as to the persistence of certain numerical 
laws, the occult properties of numbers, and the angle 
called the “pi pitch” from the time of the builders of 
the pyramids, all of which are supposed to express 
certain fundamental laws governing the universe, and 
to have been transmitted from father to son for thou- 
sands of years, until they appear as the controlling 
principles of Gothic proportion, and the setting out of 
Gothic plans, may be found in “Ideal Metronomy”’, 
by the Rev. H. G. Wood (Boston, 1909). 

When the chevet of Le Mans was finished, in 1254, 
the beginnings recorded in Jumiéges two centuries be- 
fore had worked themselves out to a point beyond 
which further wholesome development was impossible. 
The Franks had perfected what the Normans had 
initiated; the structural scheme inherent in Jumiéges 
had progressed step by step to its conclusion; the great 
architectural harmonies of form and proportion and 
dimension, the mysterious and evocative powers of 
subtile and rhythmical relationship, had already 
achieved their highest fruition in Chartres and Reims, 
while an entirely new category of art, no sign of which 
had been accorded to the Normans, had by the Franks 
been brought again into being, viz., that of absolute 
beauty in ornament and decoration, whether in stone 
or glass or pigment, whether in itself as isolated detail 
or in regard to its placing and disposition. Moreover, 
this latter manifestation of art was in terms radically 
different to anything that had gone before, although 
the principles were identical with those of all great 
art: “In breadth of design, co-ordination of parts and 
measured recurrence of structural and ornamental ele- 
ments, the Gothic artist obeyed, though in a different 
form, the same primary laws that had governed the 
ancient Greek” (Moore, op. cit., I, 22). The same 
was true of his sense of abstract and concrete beauty; 
in the contours of his mouldings, the carving of his 
caps and crockets, bosses and spandrels, the develop- 
ment of his decorative compositions of mass and line, 
and light and shade, he fell in no respect behind his 
brothers of Greece, while he excelled those of Byzan- 
tium. The forms were different, wholly his own and 
original, but the essential spirit was the same. 

In the meantime Gothic architecture had been fol- 
lowing a parallel course of development in England, 
borrowing directly from Normandy and France, as- 
similating what it so acquired, and giving to all a dis- 
tinetly national character that tended from year to 
year further to separate English Gothic from any 
other, both structurally and artistically. No sooner 
was the Conquest effected in 1066, than the building of 
Norman abbeys, cathedrals, and churches was put in 
hand. Actually the introduction of Norman Roman- 
esque occurred sixteen years earlier, viz., in 1050, 
when St. Edward the Confessor began the building of 
Canterbury. The earliest. work differs in no essential 
particular from that of Normandy, except as regards 
' size, which in many cases was astonishing; not only 
were the abbeys often far larger than anything in Nor- 
mandy, they were the greatest buildings in Europe. 
Winchester and St. Paul’s were more than double the 
ground area of the Abbaye aux Hommes, while the 
London cathedral and Bury St. Edmunds were each a 
fourth larger even than the emenitic Cluny itself. 
From the first the English peculiarity of great length 
combined with comparatively narrow nave (30-35 
feet in clear span) is conspicuous. As the Norman 
buildings were destroyed, and rebuilt under Gothic in- 
fluence, the original-setting out was generally adhered 
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to, and Gothic naves are seldom found of a width 
greater than that of the Norman. Very early, also, 
occurs the typical deep English choir, Canterbury in 
1096, having one nine bays in depth. This excessive 
length of the eastern arm was due quite as much to 
practical considerations as to those of beauty. Re- 
ligion was popular in England for some centuries after 
the Conquest, and great quantities of worshippers 
had to be provided for. In Spain the choir of monks or 
secular clergy thrust itself through the nave half way 
to the west doors; in France it usually took in at least 
the crossing; the cathedrals of the Ile-de-France were 
secular and the very wide choirs easily accommodated 
the few canons. In England, however, the numbers 
of the monks and canons was so great, and so many of 
the cathedrals were monastic in their foundation, that 
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enormously long choirs were necessary for the seating, 
in their narrow width, of those permanently attached 
to each church. 

The great abbeys and cathedrals were seldom 
vaulted, being covered by timber roofs of low pitch, 
except as regards their easily vaulted aisles. Barrel 
vaults were occasionally used, groin vaults in innu- 
merable cases; the groin vault with ribs first occurs in 
Durham in 1093, an astonishing date, since the earliest 
ribbed vault claimed for France is in the diminutive 
church of Rhuis, a structure the date of which is un- 
known, but is placed at about 1100. The earliest 
known rib vault is claimed by Rivoira to be that of 
San Flaviano, in Umbria, but there issome doubt as to 
whether this is the original vault of a church known to 
have been built in 1032. San Nazzaro Maggiore, at 
Milan, has an authentic rib vault of 1075, and it ap- 
pears therefore that the choir vault of Durham is ear- 
lier than any certain example in France, however 
small, and that it was built within twenty years of the 
first dated rib vault in Lombardy. The vaults of 
Durham nave are pointed and ribbed, and are not 
later than 1128, six years after the pointed arch ap- 
pears in the little French church of Morienval. 

No further development towards Gothic occurred in 
England until the middle of the twelfth century. 
Great abbeys in the fully developed Norman style, 
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such as Kirkstall and Fountains, Malmesbury, Peter- 
borough, Norwich, and Ely, were reared all over 
England, but the prevailing monastic influence was 
Benedictine, and this was always architecturally con- 
servative, and at the same time magnificent. Apses 
with encircling ambulatories were almost invariable, 
; and there was frequent- 
gtr ly the western transept, 
on ty as at Bury and Ely. 
a ee Towards the end of the 
ms Norman period the 
Cluniac influence great- 
ly intensified the native 
richness in decoration 
of Benedictine art, and 
to this we owe in great 
measure the rich and 
intricate carving of the 
late Norman work that 
persisted down even to 
the chapel of Our Lady 
at Glastonbury, built 
» in 1184. Before thisdate 
had occurred twoevents 
which were to initiate 
and, in varying degrees, 
control the growth of 
Gothie in England: the 
coming of the Cister- 
cians and the rebuilding 
of Canterbury choir by 
William of Sens. The 
Cistercians always fa- 
voured Gothic, over the 
massive and grandiose 
Romanesque of the 
Benedictines and Clu- 
niacs, because of its early austerity and the econ- 
omies it made possible in building. Regular Canons, 
also, and for similar reasons, adopted the economical 
new form, and this double influence was constantly 
exerted towards structural and artistic simplicity— 
a fortunate thing for the new style, since it prevented 
a too early flowering in the richness and luxuriance of 
beautiful detail. 

That William of Sens introduced to England and set 
before English eyes so much as he could of so much as 
then existed of French Gothic is quite true, but it does 
not appear that his was the first Gothic done in Eng- 
land, or that it had a wide or lasting influence. Mr. 
Bond divides the local adaptation of Gothic into three 
schools—of the West, the North, and the South—giv- 
ing to the former priority in time. He says: “The 
first complete Gothic of England commences not with 
the choir of Lincoln, but of Wells, as begun by Regi- 
nald FitzBohun who was bishop from 1174 to 1191. 
. . . It was in the West of England that the art of 
Gothic vaulting was first mastered; first, so far as we 
know, at Worcester; and it was in the West, first ap- 
parently at Wells, that every arch was pointed and the 
semicircular arch exterminated” (op. cit., VII, 105). 
This development was under way at Worcester, Dore, 
Wells, Shrewsbury, and Glastonbury, to name only a 
few of the examples quoted, by the time the work at 
Canterbury passed from the hands of William of Sens 
to those of William the Englishman, and there is little 
evidence that it had any particular effect on the 
progress already begun. In the North, Lincoln choir 
followed close after Canterbury and was manifestly 
influenced by it in many ways, but as Mr. Bond says, 
“it is equally plain that the obligation is almost whelly 
to the English and not to the French part of that de- 
sign” (op. cit., VII, 111-12), for not all of Canterbury 
choir is French, even in the case of the work of William 
of Sens himself; the slender shafts of Purbeck marble, 
the springing of the vault ribs from the level of the 
triforium caps rather than from the string course 
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above, the penetrations of the clerestory, the elabo- 
rately compound angle piers, with their ring of de- 
tached columns, are all English, and it is precisely 
these features St. Hugh copied at Lincoln. Neither 
does there appear in the retro-choir of Chichester, be- 
gun about the time William of Sens went back to 
France, any evidence that his work had established a 
dominating precedent; here the work is of a distine- 
tively native cast, the columns of the arcade in 
particular being original to a degree and of the most 
distinguished beauty. 

The exotic element in Canterbury proved to be but 
an episode and English Gothie went on developing 
itself after its own independent fashion. The choir 
of Lincoln exerted far greater influence and became 
the general model for all parts of England. In some 
cases an attempt, and a successful one, was made to 
dispense with the vault entirely, as at Hexham, Tyne- 
mouth, and Whitby, where in each instance the timber 
roof of the Anglo-Norman abbey was retained, and the 
chief attention was devoted to refining and improving 
the detail and composition of the wall design, where 
extremely beautiful results were obtained, as at 
Whitby, by the strictly English elaboration of the 
arch mouldings and the profiling of the pier sections. 
The flying buttress also was slow of acceptance and 
never, indeed, became the striking feature it was in all 
the buildings of thirteenth-century France. The 
English cared little for logic and less for structural 
brillianey, or even consistency; the goals they aimed 
at were Rhaty in all its forms, individual expression, 
novelty, originality—qualities they not seldom 
achieved at the expense of structural integrity. The 
Gothic of France was singularly consistent; it rapidly 
developed into a classical system from which no radi- 
cal departures were made and into which the element 
of individual initiative hardly entered, once the body 
of laws and precedents had been established. The 
Gothic of England never possessed any such canon 
either of logie or of taste. Every bishop, abbot, or 
master-builder strove to outdo his fellows, to strike 
out some new and dazzling masterpiece, and if, as a 
result, the medieval 
building of England 
failed of the finality, 
the certainty, and the 
uniformity of that of 
France, it achieved a 
variety and personality 
far in advance of any- 
thing to be found across 
the channel. The sec- 
ond importation of 
French ideas, in the 
shape of Westminster 
Abbey, was apparently 
as helpless to change 
the English character 
as Canterbury choir 
had been; here aiso the 
French setting out, the 
chevet, the structural 
system, were overlaid 
with English qualities. 
“We may readily make 
the fullest allowance 
for French influence at 
Westminster, for so en- 
tirely isit translated into the terms of English detail that 
the result is triumphantly English. It isa remarkable 
thing indeed, that this church, which was so much in- 
fluenced by French facts, should, in spirit, be one of 
the most English of English buildings” (Lethaby, 
“Westminster Abbey and the King’s Craftsmen”, V, 
125). French “facts”? were apparently as helpless to 
control the general building of a people as tee had 
been to restrain English workmen in their detail, and 
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after the great abbey was finished in all its beauty 
England went on as before. By this time the stylistic 
quality of English Gothic had been pretty well fixed in 
such works as Beverley choir ate transepts; Christ 
Church and St. Patrick’s, Dublin; Ely presbytery, 
Southwell choir, Netley and Rievaulx Abbeys, to- 
gether with the “ Nine Altars” of Durham and Foun- 
tains, all completed between the years 1225 and 1250, 
the peculiar qualities of English work had taken on a 
definite and very beautiful form. This is the period 
usually denominated “Early English”, and, while it 
shows no particular advance in structural develop- 
ment, it records a notable change in point of design; 
nearly all the attention of the builders seems devoted 
to solving the problems of beauty in form and line, in 
detail and composition—this chiefly in the interior 
treatment. The relations of the arcade, triforium, 
and clerestory, the varying designs of the latter with 
their subtile arrangements of slender shafts and deli- 
cate lancets; the beautiful pier sections and moulding 
profiles, together with the sculpture of capitals, bosses, 
erockets, and terminals—varying as between the 
many sub-schools of the four main architectural prov- 
inces, yet always marked by a quality of pure beauty 
seldom attained even in the Ie-de-France—all are sig- 
nificant of a distinctively national artistic develop- 
ment, even though it follows lines other than those 
that held across the Channel. 

Coincidently with -the building of Westminster 
went on such works as the retro-choir of Exeter, the 
presbytery of Lincoln, the nave of Lichfield, and Tin- 
tern Abbey, wherein are the first signs of change from 
Early English to Geometrical. This process was con- 
tinued up to the end of the century, and in the works 
of its last quarter are to be found the highest attain- 
mentsof Englishart. Carlislechoirand east front, G@uis- 
borough and Pershore choirs, and St. Mary’s Abbey, 
York, are all expressed in a type of art that rises to the 
level of the highest attainments of man. The exqui- 
site line-composition of Pershore and of York Abbeys, 
the refinement combined with masculine strength, the 
swift, steel-like curves of the moulding profiles, the 
perfected beauty of the carved foliage, together with 
the masterly arrangement of the lines and spaces of 
light, the hollows and depths of shade—all work 
together to build up a masterly art. Much of the pro- 
duct of this time has perished, and even of York Ab- 
bey, which seems to have represented the high-water 
mark of pure English design, nothing remains except 
a shattered aisle wall, a crossing pier, and a few piles of 
marble fragments. Though at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century the greater portion of the fabric 
was intact, about 1820 it was sold to speculators to 
be burned into lime. , 

During the first half of the fourteenth century archi- 
tectural progress was cumulative, reaching its apogee 
during the reign of Edward III. The fine simplicit 
and almost Hellenic feeling for line visible in the wor 
of the preceding half century, and that gives it a place 
in this respect in advance of any other Gothie work of 
any time or people, has yielded to decorative richness, 
the multiplication of ornament and detail, and an in- 
tricate composition of light and shade. The incom- 
parable carving of Lincoln and Wells, York Abbey, 
West Walton, and Llandaff, architectural yet with all 
the qualities of form that are found in the noblest 
sculpture, yields first to the ess but dangerously 
naturalistic, t of Southwell ¢ sper house, and 
then to the globular forms, the bulbous modelling, 
and the effete curves of Patrington, Heckington, and 
the fourteenth-century tombs of Beverley and Ely. 
Curvilinear window tracery, in ali its suave grace, has 
taken the place of the fine and vigorous geometrical 
forms as of Netley, advanced a stage beyond the pro- 
totypes of France. Finally, the brilliantly articulated 
lierne vaulting, with its intermediate ribs emphasizing 
the verticality of the composition and carrying out to 
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completion in the roof the fine drawing of multiple 
piers and moulded arches, is swerving towards the un- 
justifiable type that came just before the fan vault, 
1, e. the criss-crossing of a network of purely decora- 
tive ribs over the vault-surfaces in violation of struc- 
tural principle. 

Decadence and perfect achievement go hand in 
hand—Exeter nave, the finest English interior remain- 
ing intact, on the one hand, Wells presbytery, on the 
other. But whatever the weaknesses that were show- 
ing themselves, they entered little into the make-up of 
the great parish churches, which represent, more than 
the episcopal and monastic structures, the genius of 
the period. This was one of the three great epochs of 
such parish architecture in England, and it is not to be 
forgotten that the true qualities of English Gothic art 
reveal themselves quite as fully in the minor as in the 
major buildings of this country. For a full century, 
i. e. from 1350 until 1450, the history of English Gothic 
is largely a history of parish church-building. The 
Black Death, which in 1349 smote the land with a pes- 
tilence that cut its population almost in halves, was 
followed by the Wars of the Roses, and the peace and 
prosperity of Edward III did not wholly return until 
the accession of Henry VII. During this long period, 
however, the trend of stylistic development was wholly 
changed by the remarkable innovations initiated by 
Abbot Thokey at Gloucester in 1330, and carried on 
by William of Wykeham at Winchester from 1380. 
“The supreme importance of Gloucester in the history 
of the later Gothic has never been adequately recog- 
nized. She turned the current of English architecture 
in a wholly new direction. But for Gloucester, Eng- 
lish Decorated work might well have developed into a 
Flamboyant as rich and fanciful as that of France. 
But to the remotest corners of the land, to cathedral, 
abbey church, collegiate and parish church, there was 
brought the influence of Gloucester by the countless 
pilgrims to the shrine of Edward the Second in her 
choir” (Bond, op. cit., VII, 134). The manifest ten- 
dencies of Decorated—not, it must be confessed, of the 
most promising kind—were terminated, and instead a 
new progress was instituted towards the development 
of what we now know as Perpendicular “ the first style 
of architecture that can properly be called English” 
(Moore, op. cit., VI, 212). Hitherto English Gothic 
has been rather a lovely overlaying of Continental 
principles by a distinctively racial decoration and a 
certain fine fastidiousness of design, with minor modi- 
fications of plan and system that left the foundations 
intact, so-far as they had been apprehended and as- 
similated. Now was tocome a perfectly independent 
manifestation in which system, design, and decoration 
were all new and all exclusively English. The adop- 
tion of the French scheme of a structural framework, 
the walls being no longer of masonry, but of glass set 
in a thin scaffolding of stone mullions, was at last 
adopted, but its working-out bore almost no relation 
whatever to the French method. Before the archi- 
tectural revolution there were signs that sense of pro- 
portion and composition was decaying, as for example 
in the Lady Chapel of Ely (1321), which has almost no 
architectonic qualities to commend it, but, whether 
William of Wykeham or profounder psychological in- 
fluences are responsible, the fact remains that the dan- 
ger was averted, and England recalled to sounder 
principles, which resulted in a new life in Gothic that 
persisted until Henry VIII and the regents under Ed- 
ward VI brought the whole epoch of medieval civiliza- 
tion to an end and surrendered an unwilling people to 
the Reformation. Winchester nave and York choir; 
Westminster Hall, King’s College Chapel, Cambridge, 
and St. George’s, Windsor; Sherborne and Malvern, 
the choir vaule of Oxford cathedral and the chapel of 
Henry VII at Westminster, together with the major 
part of the Oxford and Cambridge colleges, the great 
central towers of many of the cathedrals and abbeys, 
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and, finally, parish churches of all sizes and almost 
without number, are indicative of the surprising new 
life in art and therefore of the strength of the sound 
Catholic civilization of England. The beauty of the 
new style, itsstructural integrity, and its fecund variety 
are worthy of high admiration. What it lacked of the 
majesty of form and the serene reserve of an earlier 
time is almost made up for by a fineness of line, a rich- 
ness of design without opulence, and a splendour of 
colour that find few antecedents in history, while the 
fan vault takes its place as one of the very great inven- 
tions of architecture. ‘In these splendid vaultings of 
the fifteenth century we have indeed the last work of 
English monastic art” (Prior, op. cit., VII, 95). 

Step by step, diverging steadily from her point of 
departure from the Gothic of France, England had 
worked out to the full her own form of Gothic artistic 
expression. French precedents sat lightly upon her, 
and she was not favourably disposed to coercion. In 
plan the Norman and Burgundian type had been ad- 
hered to, and instead of that concentration which had 
produced in France a parallelogram with one end 
semicircular, there had been an expansion which re- 
sulted in the episcopal or archiepiscopal cross plans of 
Lincoln, Beverley, and Salisbury—tong, narrow naves, 
equally long choirs, widely-spreading, aisled transepts, 
and frequently choir transepts as well, with a deep 
Lady Chapel prolonging the main axis still further to 
the east. The plan of a French cathedral such as 
Paris or Amiens announces its ordonance but indiffer- 
ently; that of an English cathedral, exactly. Out- 
wardly, the former is hardly more than a mountainous 
mass without composition; vast and awe-inspiring, 
but without emphasis or variety, except in regard to 
its western front when taken by itself. The latter— 
with its long, lateral facade, its building-up by succes- 
sive planes, both horizontal and vertical, its Lady 
Chapel, choir, central tower, and west towers, its bold 
transepts, porches, and chapels—becomes an elabo- 
rate yet monumental composition of brilliant masses 
and infinitely varied light and shade. With the ex- 
ception of Hales, Lincoln, and Beaulieu (now des- 
troyed), Tewkesbury, and Westminster, the chevet 
gained no hold in England, nor did the apsidal termi- 
nation widely commend itself; instead, the square east 
end became the established type, and when to this was 
added a retro-choir with a still lower Lady Chapel still 
further to the east, the result was an independent 
architectural scheme equally admirable to that com- 
plex glory of the French chevet.—Mr. Prior advances 
the interesting theory that the square east end was a 
fixed feature of both Saxon and Celtic church-build- 
ing, that it was taken to Burgundy by St. Stephen 
Harding, the Englishman, who had been a monk of 
Sherborne in Dorset, where the old national tradition 
had survived the Norman invasion, and that it came 
back with the Cistercians, who, by their sheer dynamic 
force, were able to impose it at last on Benedictine ab- 
bey and secular cathedral alike, so bringing an origi- 
nally local device to its own again. He says further: 
“Tn this matter the Canterbury choir of William of 
Sens was a survival rather than a pattern for English 
use. By the end of the twelfth century the small Kel- 
tic sanctuary had imposed itself on the choirs of our 
great Norman churches still more decisively than it 
has in the basilican introduction of St. Augustine” (A 
History of Gothie Art in England, IT, 79).—In height, 
as related to breadth, the earlier and more reserved 
French relations were never exceeded, while they were 
often discounted; until Tudor times the elimination of 
the wall in favour of skeleton construction combined 
with glass screens, found little following, and a grave 
and conservative relationship was preserved between 
solids and voids. The central tower, the culmination 
and concentration of the composition, was almost 
invariable, while the west front was usually subordi- 
nated to the design asa whole. The elaborate articu- 
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lation of piers and archivolts, until both became 
compositions of fine lines of light and shade, wascarried 
further in England than elsewhere, and the introduc- 
tion of tiercerons, or accessory vault ribs, with the 
ridge ribs to receive them, was in keeping with an in- 
stinct that felt the subtle beauty of these multiplied 
lines. The logical sense, that demanded the ground- 
ing of every downward thrust of vault rib either at the 
pavement or on the abacus of the pier or column caps, 
was not operative, and in most cases the vaulting 
shafts were stopped on corbels above the level of the 
arcade capitals. From the Cistercian aversion to or- 
nament, and perhaps also in part from the use of 
turned shafts of dark marble applied to the piers and 
bonded in by stone rings or bronze dowels, came the 
turned and moulded cap with the circular abacus. In 
its polygonal chapter houses England developed a bril- 
liant conception all its own, and almost the same 
might be said of the parish church, while in the design- 
ing of tombs, chantries, reredoses, choir-screens, and 
chancel-fittings of wood, the delicate fancy of the 
English had full play in the creation of a mass of ex- 
quisite sculpture and joinery that has no counterpart 
elsewhere. If logic and consistency are the note of 
French Gothic, personality and daring are those of the 
Gothic of England. The west fronts of Peterborough, 
Bury St. Edmunds, Wells, Ely, and Lincoln; the 
chapter houses of York, Salisbury, Lincoln, and West- 
minster; the octagon of Ely, the fan vaulting of Glouces- 
ter, Sherborne, Oxford, and Westminster—all are 
examples of a vitality of impulse, » fertility in concep- 
tion, a soaring imagination, and a cheerful disregard of 
scholastic precedent that give English Gothic a quality 
of its own as important in the make-up of the art- 
expression of Catholic Europe during the Middle Ages 
as is the masterly and final structural achievement of 
the Ile-de-France. 

Outside France and England the racial adaptations 
of the Gothic impulse are much less vital and distine- 
tive. Wales early evolved a school which had great 
influence in the development of style in the West of 
England, but it soon became merged therein and did 
not long preserve its identity: Ireland shows in its 
minor monastic work peculiar and very individual 
qualities hitherto unnoticed, but to which attention is 
being called at last by Mr. Champneys (cf. “The 
Architectural Review’’, London, 1906; also “The 
Magazine of Christian Art’’, 1908). In Scotland 
French influence was more pronounced than in the 
South, and the Norman of Jedbutt and Kelso, the 
Gothic of Dryburgh, Melrose, and Edinburgh deserve 
more careful study than has yet been given them. In 
all essential particulars, however, they are of the Eng- 
lish school, and show no radical departures from the 
type established in the South by the Benedictines, 
Cluniaes, Cistercians, Augustinians, and Friars. In 
Germany the Gothic expression was slow in establish- 
ing itself, few evidences appearing before the Gothic 
style had reached perfection in France and England. 
“A reason for this, may perhaps be found in the fact 
that Germany in the twelfth century possessed a 
Romanesque architecture which, especially in the im- 
portant churches along the Rhine, was of a very ad- 
mirable character and was well suited to the needs and 
tastes of the German people’’ (Moore, op. cit., VII, 
237). Another reason may also be discovered in the 
further fact that the pressure of Cistercian influence 
during its great formative period was towards France 
and England rather than in the direction of Germany, 
while the impulse of creative civilization in the twelfth 
century was from Norman and Frankish rather than 
Teutonic blood. When, about the middle of the 
thirteenth century, French architects began the con- 
struction of the cathedral of Cologne after the ex- 
aggerated manner of Beauvais, they might almost 
have claimed that theirs was the first Gothic structure 
in Germany. Pointed arches and ribbed vaults had 
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appeared sporadically in some of the larger churches 
at the end of the twelfth century, such as Worms, 
Mainz, and Bamberg, but the lateral arches are not 
stilted, and so far as proportion, design, exterior 
treatment and detail are concerned, these churches 
are strictly of the Rhenish Romanesque type, as are 
indeed, outwardly, the internally more Gothic Magde- 
burg and Limburg. St. Gereon, Cologne, and the 
Liebfrauenkirche, Trier, the first completed in 1227, 
the second begun in the same year, are churches of 
novel plan, each apparently having resulted from an 
effort to turn a French chevet into a church by repeat- 
ing its design, so producing a plan approximating a 
circle, and harking back in an indeterminate sort of 
way to the polygonal, domed churches of Charle- 
magne; in both cases French schemes and forms have 
been used rather superficially and with little apprecia- 
tion. Cologne remains, in spite of these examples, the 
first church in Germany that is strictly Gothic in its 
idea and its setting out, but even here its detail and 
ornament are German rather than French. It had a 
considerable influence on the superficial development 
of style, and towards the end of the century such 
works as St. Elizabeth, Marburg, and the cathedrals 
of Strasburg and Freiburg show the spreading of a 
style that had come too late to reach any very com- 
plete fruition. Until the end of the Middle Ages, 
when curious fantasies in design and decoration gave 
to German Gothic a certain unquestioned individual- 
ity, the contributions to the development of this phase 
of art were not notable; the most conspicuous is the 


Hallenbau scheme which consists in raising one or 


more aisles on either side of the nave to an equal 
height therewith, or rather in building a great hall 
fected with level vaulting supported on rows of 
slender shafts dividing it into aisles. Liibeck has five 
of these aisles, others no less than seven. The Hail- 
enbau church, whatever its width, was usually covered 
by one enormous roof, and thé result, both internally 
and externally, is as far as possible from the Gothic idea 
of a logical assemblage of parts, each bearing a just 
and beautiful proportion to the others, all interrelated 
and forming a highly articulated organism, the exte- 
rior of which announced explicitly every structural 
form of plan and ordonance. The “open-work”’ 
spire, such as that of Freiburg, is a German develop- 
ment ofa Flamboyant idea, which had much esthetic- 
ally to commend it, its lacelike surfaces being often 
treated with great effectiveness. 

Flemish Gothic is distinctly a sub-school of that of 
France rather than of Germany. The nave of Tour- 
nai, built in 1060 is still Rhenish Romanesque, though 
pointed arches and certain Burgundian qualities are 
creeping in; its Ve eae however, partake of the 
finer feeling of the Franks, even though its general 
conception is Rhenish. During the first half of the 
thirteenth century such thoroughly strong and re- 
fined examples of true Gothic as St. Martin, Ypres, 
St. Bavon and St. Michael, Ghent, appear, widely 
divided in their quality from the halting efforts of 
Germany proper. The civic work of Flanders is per- 
haps its most distinctively national creation, and the 
Cloth Hall, Ypres, with the great group of fourteenth- 
and fifteenth-century town halls—Bruges, Brussels, 
Louvain, Oudenarde, Alost, and Ghent—while exces- 
sive in their flamboyant detail, yet retain the essential 
elements of fine composition and vigorous design. 

In Italy the introduction of Gothic forms was as 
long delayed as in Germany, while, so far as native 
ok is concerned, the fundamental principles of 
Gothic construction were never accepted at all. It 
was essentially a northern art, and in Italy neither the 
mental disposition of the people nor the spiritual and 
temporal conditions put a premium on ideas in them- 
selves racially foreign. Nevertheless, once introduced, 
they produced in many cases yey beautiful results, 
particularly in decoration and design, and Italian 
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Gothic certainly contributes valuable elements to the 
total of medieval art. During the eleventh century 
one school after another had come into existence in 
almost every part of Italy, all based more or less on 
some local modification of the primitive basilican 
idea, yet varying in different directions as the peculiar 
influences of each section might direct. In Torcello, 
Murano, and Venice these were naturally Byzantine, 
more or less modified by the variations at Ravenna. 
In Sicily, Byzantine influence was mingled with 
strains from Mohammedan sources and with a strong 
influence brought in by King Roger and his Norman 
followers. Pisa and Florence worked on their own 
lines with some slight Lombardic admixture, while 
those portions of the peninsula under Lombard con- 
trol developed their vital and inspiring style from the 
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persisting Carlovingian tradition. Theabstract beauty 
of much of this Italian product of the eleventh century 
is very pronounced, St. Mark’s at Venice, San Miniato 
at Florence, Cefalu, Monreale, and the Capella Pala- 
tina in-Sicily; Troja, Toscanella, San Michele at 
Pavia, San Zeno at Verona—all possess elements of 
great art, but no one of the styles indicated by any of 
these buildings was destined to a final working-out 
under cultural conditions that made such a result 
inevitable. Development during the twelfth century 
was almost wholly local in its extent and decorative in 
its scope, and it was not until the coming of the Cister- 
cians, with their Gothic of Burgundy, at the opening 
of the thirteenth century, that the incipient or 
reminiscent local modes were extinguished, and an 
attempt made at a general unification of style. 
Apparently the Gothic influence had come too late. 
The era when architecture was to be the favourite 
mode for the artistic voicing of a civilization was, at 
least in the South, nearly at an end; painting and 
es were to take its place, and therefore the 
Gothic architecture of Italy was to remain both raci- 
ally alien and in its nature episodical. In the former 
class are those churches the designs of which were 
pee imported almost bodily from Burgundy by 
the Cistercian monks, such as Fossanova, Casmari, and 
San Galgano, all works of great beauty of form and 
roportion, all vaulted in stone, the two former having 
ully developed rib vaults with stilted lateral arches in 
good Gothic form, though in none is the buttress sys- 
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tem well developed. A little later come Sant’ Andrea, 
Vercelli (1219-24), said to be the work of an English 
architect, but manifestly French, with a full system of 
flying buttresses, San Francesco at Assisi (1228-53), 
attributed by Vasari to a German architect, but also 
unmistakably French in its first inspiration, though 
considerably modified by what may well be local 
Franciscan influence, and San Francesco at Bologna, 
of which much the same may be said. 

The first really local development of Gothic seems 
to have been at the hands of the friars, Sta. Croce and 
Sta. Maria Novella at Florence, dating from the end 
of the century, varying so widely from any contem- 
porary form of Gothic that their peculiarities must be 
assigned either to the friars themselves or to the influx 
of Italian personality. One of the fundamental char- 
acteristics of Gothic is a sense of just proportion and a 
fine relationship of parts, combined with a passion for 
beauty of line, form, light and shade, colour, and their 
relationships, not invariably achieved, but always 
sought for with a consuming eagerness. These quali- 
ties are almost wholly lacking in the churches above 
named, as well as in the cathedral itself, which partakes 
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of nearly all of their peculiarities. We know that in 
England, when the Franciscans and Dominicans built 
their own great, popular churches, while they worked 
for the same large open spaces and economy of ma- 
terial, they nevertheless regarded these considerations 
of proportion and pure beauty, therefore the conc!u- 
sion seems inevitable that it is not to the nature of the 
Mendicant Orders, but to some incapacity in the race, 
as it then was, that we owe the radical shortcomings of 
the work of Arnolfo and his fellows in Italy. The fact 
remains, however, that the great churches of the 
friars are the chief offenders. San Giovanni e Paolo 
and the Frari at Venice, the cathedral of Arezzo, San 
Petronio, Bologna, and the cathedral of Florence are, 
with the friars’ churches in the city last named, brill- 
iant examples of the lamentable results that may be 
obtained when the structural and esthetic laws of a 
great style are ignored or misunderstood. Siena and 
Orvieto cathedrals avoid the bald ugliness of this class 
of work, but in their structure they have no kinship 
with Gothic, while in respect to their fagades the only 
quality they possess which is Gothic in any degree is a 
certain sense of beauty in ornament, itself derived 
from a recurrence to the forms of nature for inspira- 
tion, combined with an intense refinement of line and 
modelling and a blending of the arts of sculpture and 
colour in a poetic and lovely composition. Perhaps 
the nedrest approach to true Gothic feeling and ac- 
complishment is to be found in the unfinished front of 
Genoa cathedral; being of the twelfth century, it is 
sufficiently early to have received something of the 
first great Gothic impulse, and is a masterpiece of deli- 
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cate relations and exquisite detail. The best Gothic 
work in Italy is not ecclesiastical, but secular, and is 
to be found in the palaces of Venice, Siena, Florence, 
and Bologna. The Doge’s Palace and the innumer- 
able private structures of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries in the first-named city have all the 
qualities of pure beauty of design and detail, as well as 
the unerring sense of proportion and relationship, that 
are characteristic of Gothic art, while the forms 
through which these are expressed are wholly medie- 
val, yet with a complete racial note that raises them 
almost to the dignity of a national school of Gothic 
design. 

Spain, as a Christian State, was non-existent except 
as a small area of still unconquered territory near the 
Pyrenees, until the middle of the thirteenth century, 
when Ferdinand III, afterwards canonized, united the 
crowns of Castile and Leon, won back Seville and Cor- 
dova, and established the final victory of the Cross 
over the Crescent in the Iberian Peninsula. Until 
this time the Gothic spirit had hardly more than 
crossed the mountains and always as a direct importa- 
tion from Burgundy and Aquitaine; Salamanca cathe- 
dral, St. Vincent of Avila, the cathedrals of Lerida, 
Tudela, and Tarragona, the Abbey of Verula, and the 
church of Las Huelgas at Burgos, all built between 
1120 and 1180, show a very undeveloped type of early 
Gothic construction, combined with a rich and imagi- 
native treatment of Southern Romanesque design in 
the exterior. Salamanca and St. Isidoro at Leon both 
possess domes or lanterns over the crossing, remark- 
able in point of structural ingenuity’and beauty of de- 
sign both internally and externally. If the scheme 
was borrowed from the other side of the Pyrenees, 
it has been wholly transformed and glorified, and this 
brilliant innovation, containing such possibilities of de- 
velopment that were never carried further, may justly 
be attributed to native Spanish genius. No progres- 
sive growth occurred, however, during the next fifty 
years, and it was not until the definitive victories of 
St. Ferdinand made Spanish nationality possible, and 
the coming of the Cistercians gave the necessary spirit- 
ual impulse, that Gothic architecture in any true sense 
appeared in Spain, and then as another direct importa- 
tion from France rather than as a development of the 
latent racial qualities inherent in Salamanca. Bur- 
gos, Barcelona, Toledo, and Leon are closely French 
in their setting-out and ordonance, but in detail the 
vary widely from all French precedents. There is 
a southern richness and romance both in the exterior 
and interior design and detail of Burgos, for example, 
as well as in the other Spanish work from the raidaile 
of the thirteenth century onward, that gives it a cer- 
tain personality quite distinet from that of any other 
school of Gothic. This sumptuousness of detail and 
colour, and composition of light and shade, enters into 
every detail; altars and reredoses, the latter often 
vast in size and of the richest materials; grilles of in- 
tricately wrought and chiselled metal; sculptured 
tombs; stalls of the most elaborate carving; great pic- 
tures, tapestries, and statutes innumerable, together 
with a Flemish type of stained glass in the most brill- 
iant colouring, were lavished on every church; and 
since Spain has escaped the pillage and destruction of 
religious revolutions, much of medieval completeness 
remains, though considerably overlaid with a thick 
coating of Renaissance, and therefore it is only in 
Spanish churches that one may obtain some idea of 
the general effect of a medieval church as it once was 
before it became subjected to the mishandling of revo- 
lutionists, iconoclasts, and restorers. __ 

The end of Gothic architecture and of all Catholic 
art came with varying degrees of rapidity and at dif- 
ferent times as between the several schools of Europe. 
Generally speaking, its death-knell was sounded when 
the work of St. Gregory the Great, St. Gregory VII, 
and St. Innocent III was temporarily undone, and the 
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French Crown established a temporal control over the 

apacy. The exile at Avignon, begun in 1305, fol- 
forad as it was by the Great Schism, broke the links 
that bound kings and peoples to the hitherto domi- 
nant Church, opened the doors of Italy to the influx of 
the neo-paganism that came from the East with the 
fall of Constantinople in 1453, permitted the uprising 
of heresy in all parts of Europe, and made possible the 
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supremacy in Italy of the tyrants of the fourteenth cen- 
tury—Visconti, Sforza, Medici. The Black Death, 
which scourged all Europe, and the Hundred Years 
War in France brought down from its high estate the 
civilization that had flowered at Chartres, and Reims, 
and Amiens, and when architecture began to recover 
itself in France after the return of peace, its advance 
was on lines suggested by the fourteenth century 
Gothic of England, which had continued to grow rich 
and fertile, the most vital school of Gothic art of the 
time in Europe. The seeds were sown during the 
war itself, the chapel of St. John Baptist of the cathe- 
dral of Amiens, built in 1375, being of a fully devel- 
oped Flamboyant style. From now on the substitu- 
tion was complete; whatever building there was, was 
explicitly Flamboyant; the old logical system, the old 
breadth and nobility of design, detail always duly sub- 
ordinated to just composition, were gone almost in a 
night. Says Enlart: “Ce style, qui est l’exagération 
et la décadence de l’art gothique, n’apporte presque 
aucun perfectionnement 4 l’art de batir ou de dessi- 
ner, mais seulement un systéme décoratif trés particu- 
lier et plus ou moins arbitraire, qui, appliqué sans ex- 
ception dans les moindres détails, produit beaucoup 
effet et beaucoup d’harmonie d’ensemble” (This 
style, which is the exaggeration and decadence of 
'Gothie art, adds hardly any perfecting to the art of 
building or of designing, but only a very peculiar and 
more or less arbitrary system of decoration, which, 
when applied with thorough consistency to the mi- 
nutest details, is very effective and produces a very 
harmonious general effect Manuel d’archéologie 
francais”, I, 586). 

The delicate and fantastic beauty of Flamboyant de- 
tail is unquestionable, and, as decoration, the lacelike 
webs of thin lines, graceful curving forms, and craftily 
spotted lights and shades, as they appear in Rouen, 

royes, and Abbeville west fronts and the transepts 
of Beauvais, in Louviers, Caudebec, Notre-Dame de 
VEpine, St. Maclou, Rouen, St-Michel, and St-Ger- 
main, Amiens, are amongst the most charming crea- 
tions of artistic faney. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that it is all strictly a form of decoration, not an 
architectonic style, nor even a sub-school thereof, un- 
less in such peculiarly admirable examples as the 
Troyes facade, the chevet of Mt. St-Michel, and the very 
wonderful St-Germain at Amiens, the still persisting 
quality of structural integrity combined with just pro- 
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portions and a certain unusual restraint in the placing 
of decoration justify a dignity hardly argued by the 
unparalleled license of the general output of the Flam- 
boyant period. To a certain extent it is an architect- 
ural mystery, for it is an excessive refinement of art 
appearing after the close of a period of sound and vig- 
orous civilization, in the midst of war and anarchy, 
contemporaneously with religious degradation, grow- 
ing side by side with tendencies that in a few years 
were to bring the civilization it connotes forever to an 
end. In this it was not alone, however. Similar con- 
ditions in Italy surrounded the culmination of the 
great arts of painting and sculpture, while in England 
the delicate and exquisite Perpendicular Gothic 
reached its highest development in the reign of Henry 
VIII. Says Mr. Porter, in considering this phenome- 
non: “Thus in the hour of political and economic mis- 
fortune, in the midst of the financial ruin and degrada- 
tion of the Church, was born flamboyant architecture 
—the last frail blossom of medieval genius. Did this 
art come into being as a prophetic manifestation of the 
great national awakening that was to produce Jeanne 
d’Are and shake off the English yoke? I should 
hardly dare affirm it, for the history of architecture 
ever reflects, rather than presages, economic develop- 
ments” (op. cit., II, X,368). One may go further even 
than this, and say that the flowering of art is always a 
generation or more later than the causes of its being. 
Dante and Giotto are the last of the medieval epoch, 
rather than the forerunners of the Renaissance. 
Shakespeare is Elizabethan by accident of birth, but 


-essentially-he is the fruit of pre-Reformation England. 


The early Renaissance in Italy is the flowering of 
medievalism, rather than the germinating seed of the 
Renaissance, and similarly the poetic, if inorganic, 
Flamboyant art of France takes its colour not from the 
downfall of Catholic civilization in fifteenth-century 
France, but from the better days that preceded the 
great débdcle. The magic of fifteenth-century art is 
neither the unwholesome iridescence of decay nor the 
first brightening towards the dawn of a Renaissance, 
but the afterglow of a great day, in the brightness of 
which stood the creative personalities of Sts. Odo of 
Cluny and Robert of. Molesme, Bernard and Norbert, 
Gregory VII and Innocent III, King Philip Augustus 
and King Louis IX. 

Generally speaking, fifteenth-century architecture 
throughout Europe is secular as opposed to the Clu- 
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niac Romanesque and Norman, and the Cistercian 
Perpendicu- 
lar Gothic in England and its derivative, Tudor, is 
largely the product of guilds of architects, sculptors, 
and masons, working primarily for great merchants 
and the friars, the latter being the dominant religious 
influence of the time. In France and Flanders the 
Flamboyant style is peculiarly the product of the in- 
dividualistic architect and the purveyor of artistic 
luxuries, and during the entire period the best and 
most significant work is to be sought amongst guild- 
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halls, palaces, castles, manors, and colleges, and in the 
towers, chapels, tombs and other memorials paid for 
by the new orders of rich merchants and affluent 
courtiers. 

The end now came rapidly. In Italy Gothic feeling 
as well as Gothic forms bad disappeared altogether by 
the end of the fifteenth century, the last flicker of the 
instinctive art of medievalism, as distinguished from 
the premeditated artifice of the Renaissance, appear- 
ing in the work of the Lombardi in Venice, and in such 
structures as the church of Sta Maria dei Miracoli and 
the Scuola di San Marco (1480-95). In France some- 
thing of Gothic romance and intrinsic beauty contin- 
ued down to 1550 in the manoirs and chateaux, while 
in. Germany it dragged along a few decades longer in 
isolated instances. In Spain the superb central tower 
of Burgos was built as late as 1567, though already 
full-fledged Renaissance work was in process in other 
parts of the Peninsula. In England the sumptuous 
Perpendicular of the Chapel of Henry VII at West- 
minster hardened rapidly into the formalities of later 
Tudor, and ceased wholly as a definite style when the 
suppression of the monasteries, the separation of the 
English Church from the Roman obedience, and the 
imposition of the principles of the dogmatic Refor- 
mation of Germany on the English people brought 
church-building to an end. With the final submission 
of the English during the reign of Elizabeth to a dog- 
matic revolution they had not invited, but were 
powerless to resist, came an influx of German influence 
that rapidly wiped out the very tradition of Gothic, 
except in the case of the universities and in that of the 
minor domestic building, substituting in its place the 
most unintelligent use of supposedly classical forms 
anywhere to be found in the history of the Renais- 
sance. At Oxford and Cambridge the cultural tradi- 
tion was strong enough to withstand for a century the 
complete acceptance of the new fashion, and down to 
the middle of the seventeenth century the elder tradi- 
tion persisted in such work as St. John’s, Cambridge, 
and Wadham, Oxford, while its compulsion was so 
strong as to coerce even Inigo Jones into building the 
fine garden front of St. John’s, Oxford, in a style at 
least reminiscent of what had been universal two cen- 
turies before. The same instinctive impulse contin- 
ued in the case of manors and farmsteads even to a 
later date, and to this day in certain portions of Eng- 
land the stone-mason, carpenter, and tile layer pre- 
serve the old rules and traditions of the craft that have 
been handed down from father to son for centuries. 

From the year 1000 to the year 1500, Catholic Eu- 
rope had slowly worked out its own form of artistic 
expression, largely through “the most consummate 
art of building which the world has achieved”’ (Prior, 
“History of Gothic Art in England’’,I,7). As pagan- 
ism had done in Greece, so, and equally, Christianity 
wrought in the North. Primarily it was an art of 
church-building and adornment, for the Church was 
the one concrete and unmistakable fact in life. 
“While all else was unstable and changeful, she, with 
her unbroken tradition and her uninterrupted services 
vindicated the principle of order and the moral con- 
tinuity of the race. ..... The services of monastic 
and secular clergy alike, their offices of faith, charity 
and labour in the field and the hovel, in the school and 
the hospital as well as in the church were for centuries 
the chief witness of the spirit of human brotherhood 
(Norton, “Historical Studies of Church Building in 
the Middle Ages’’, I, 16). Therefore, on the hee of 
the tenth-century triumph of the Church came the 
eleventh-century passion for church-building; as says 
Rudolphus, the monk of Cluny, writing in the midst of 
it all, “rat enim instar ac si mundus ipse excutiendo 
semet, rejecté vetustate, passim candidam ecclesi- 
arum vestem indueret’’ (It was as if the world, shak- 
ing itself and putting off the old things, were putting 
on the white robe of churches). The old vesture was 
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indeed cast away and the new “white robe of 
churches’’ was of other make. The underlying laws 
of the new style were identical with those of all other 
great styles, the vision of beauty was no different in 
any respect, the forms alone were absolutely new. 
For five centuries the artistic mode of Western Europe 
went on its way without a pause, one in spirit wherever 
it was found. “The motives which inspired these 
great buildings of this period, the principles which 
underlay theirforms, the general character of the forms 
themselves were in their essential nature the same 
throughout Western Europe from Italy to England. 
The differences in the works of different lands are but 
local and external varieties’? (Norton, op. cit., I, 10). 
This universal mode was universally destroyed, and in 
the space of a few years. With the opening of the 
fifteenth century the victory of the Renaissance was 
definitely assured, while it was brought to its comple- 
tion just a century later. Of the product of these 
five centuries of activity comparatively little remains 
intact. As Mr. Prior says, “Western Europe up to 
the middle of the sixteenth century might be called 
a treasure house filled with gems of Gothic genius. 
The desecrations and revolutions of two centuries 
wrecked one half, swept Gothic churches clear of their 
ornaments and then levelled to the ground many of 
the fabrics which they furnished. Of much that was 
not actually destroyed, carelessness and neglect and 
the necessities of rebuilding have since made equal 
havocunucn sar At its worst this rebuilding, re-paint- 
ing, re-carving has been wanton and causeless substi- 
tUtiON. = open ete For the next generation to us any 
direct acquaintance with the great comprehensive 
Gothic genius, except by means of parodies, will be 
difficult’? (A History of Gothic Art in England, I, 3, 
4). Enough remains, however, to enable us to recon- 
struct, at least in imagination, an unique artistic 
product of Christian civilization, of which it is possible 
for Professor Norton to say that “it advanced with 
constant increase of power of expression, of pliability 
and variety of adaptation, of beauty in design and 
skill in construction until at last, in the consummate 
splendour of such a cathedral as that of Our Lady of 
Chartres or of Amiens, it reached a height of achieve- 
ment that has never been surpassed’”’ (op. cit., I, 13). 
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Architecture (New York, 1904); Morris, Gothic Architecture 
(London, 1893); Norton, Church Building in the Middle Ages 
(New York, 1902); Parker, Glossary of Gothic Architecture 
(Oxford, 1850); Porter, Medieval Architecture (New York, 
1909); Prior, Gothic Art in England (London, 1900); IpEM, The 
Cathedral Builders (London, 1905); Puarn, Specimens of Gothie 
Architecture (London, 1821); Rrvorra, Le Origini della Ar- 
chitectura Lombarda (Rome, 1901-07); Rupricut-Rospert, 
L’ Architecture. normande (Paris, 1885-87); Ruskin, Seven 
Lamps of Architecture (Orpington, 1891); Sr. Paut, Histoire 
monumentale de la France (Paris, 1888); IpEM, Les Origines du 
Gothique Flamboyant de France (Caen, 1907); Scorr, Medieval 
Architecture (London, 1879); Srrmpt, Gothic Architecture in 
Spain (London, 1865); SHARPE, Architectural Parallels (Lon- 
don, 1848); Suarr, De Consecratione Eccl. Scti. Dionysti (Paris, 
1867); Ipmm, De Rebus in Administratione sua Gestis (Paris, 
1867); Viottnt tx Duc, Dictionnaire raisonné de lV’architecture 
Francais (Paris, 1854); Ipmm, Hntretiens sur L' Architecture 
(Paris, 1863-72). - , 
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Gothic Liturgies. 
Goths. See Osrrocorus; VisicoTus. 


See Mozarasic RITE. 


Gottfried von Strasburg, one of the greatest of 
Middle High German epic poets. Of his life we know 
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absolutely nothing; even from his poem we derive no 
information on this subject. The dates of his birth 
and death cannot be accurately fixed, but a passage in 
the eighth book of his “Tristan und Isolt’’ furnishes a 
clue to the approximate date of its composition. 
There Hartmann and Wolfram are mentioned as still 
living, while Reinmar of Hagenau and Heinrich von 
Veldeke are spoken of as deceased. From this it may 
be inferred that the poem was written about 1210. 
The fact that Gottfried is referred to by contempora- 
ries as Meister, not Her, has been cited as proof that 
he was of the burgher class. But this is not certain. 
The title was sometimes given to denote learning, and 
might then be applied even to one of noble birth, and 
Gottfried Gialy was learned for his time, since he 
knew Latin and French. Moreover he shows himself 
thoroughly familiar with the life of courtly society. 
It would seem that he was in easy circumstances, since 
he indulges in no complaints, so frequent with medie- 
val poets, about poverty and lack of patronage. The 
supposition that he was a town clerk at Strasburg has 
been given up as unsupported by convincing evidence. 

His great poem “Tristan und Isolt’’ is one of the 
most finished products of Middle High German litera- 
ture. The story is briefly as follows. Tristan is sent 
by his uncle King Marke of Kurnewal (Cornwall) to 
woo for him the princess Isolde. On the home voyage 
the two young people by mistake drink a love-potion 
intended by Isolde’s mother for King Marke and his 
bride. As a result they fall madly in love with each 
other, and their illicit relations continue after Isolde’s 
marriage to Marke. Time and again they know how 
to allay suspicion, but at last Tristan has to flee. He 
meets and loves another Isolde, her of the white hands, 
but finds he cannot forget his former love. Here Gott- 
fried’s poem breaks off. A continuation was written 
by Ulrich von Tiirheim (c. 1246) and Heinrich von 
Freiburg (ec. 1300). According to this Tristan mar- 
ries the second Isolde, but returns to Cornwall to enter 
on new love-adventures that culminate in the tragic 
death of the guilty pair. 

Whether the Tristan legend is of Celtic origin, as is 
generally believed, or whether it arose in France, has 
not been definitely settled. Its literary development 
certainly took place in Northern France, where it was 
also loosely connected with the Arthurian cycle of 
romances. It was introduced into Germany about 
1170 by Eilhart von Oberge, who based his poem on a 
French jongleur version. Gottfried cities as his source 
the m of the trouvére Thomas of Brittany, of 
which only a few fragments are extant. They begin 
unfortunately where Gottfried breaks off, and hence 
do not afford us a clear idea of his original. But 
Thomas’s version is preserved in a Norwegian transla- 
tion made by a monk Robert in 1226 and in the Middle 
English poem of “Sir Tristrem’’. Gottfried followed 
this version rather closely, and hence the merit of his 
work lies not in its composition, but inits style. This 
style is that of the courtly epic in its perfection. The 
rhyme is well nigh perfect, and the diction is clear and 
highly polished. Mannerisms are not wanting; an- 
tithesis, word-play, unnecessary repetitions, and an in- 
ordinate fondness for allegory foreshadow the decline 
of the epic that was to set in after Gottfried’s death. 

Gottfried’s poem is the most passionate love ro- 
mance of the Middle Ages. Its wonderful psycho- 
logic art cannot be questioned, but its morality is open 
to severe criticism. Its theme is the sensuous love 
that defies moral law and tramples under foot the 
most sacred human obligations. That the pair act 
under the irresistible spell of a magic potion, to be 
sure, serves in a manner to attenuate their guilt. If 
Gottfried had lived to finish the poem, it may well be 
that he would have brought out more emphatically 
the tragic element of thestory. In thatcase the poem 
would not have appeared to be a mere glorification of 
sensuous love. 
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Besides the Tristan nothing is preserved of Gott- 
fried’s poetry except a couple of lyrics. A lengthy 
song of praise in honour of the Blessed Virgin was 
formerly attributed to him, but has been proved to be 
of different authorship. 

Editions of “Tristan und Isolt’’ have been given by 
R. Bechstein (8rd ed., Leipzig, 1890) in “Deutsche 
Klassiker des Mittelalters’’, VII, VIII, and W. Golther 
in Kiirschner’s “Deutsche National Litteratur’’, IV 
(Berlin and Stuttgart, 1889). A critical edition has 
been published by K. Marold (Leipzig, 1906). Trans- 
lations into modern German with additions to com- 
plete the story were made by H. Kurz (3rd ed., Stutt- 
gart, 1877) and by W. Hertz (4th ed., Stuttgart, 1904). 
The legend also furnished to Richard Wagner the 
theme for his famous music-drama “Tristan und 
Isolde’’ (1859). 


_ Consult the introduction and notes to the editions men- 
tioned. Also Brcusrer, Tristan und Isolde in den Dichtungen 
der Neuzeit (Leipzig, 1876); Kurreratru, Tristan et Iseult 
(Brussels, 1894); GournmrR, Die Sage von Tristan und Isolde 
(Munich, 1887); Bosserr, Tristan et Iseult, Poéme de Gotfrid de 
Strasbourg, comparé & d'autres poemes sur le méme sujet (Paris, 
1865); Praunt, L’originalité de Gottfried de Strasbourg (Lille, 
1905); GourueErR, Tristan und Isolde in den Dichtungen des Mit- 
telalters und der neuen Zeit (Leipzig, 1907), especially pp. 165-80, 
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Gottschalk (Gopuscatcus), Sarnt, Martyr, Prince 
of the Wends; d. at Lenzen on the Elbe, 7 June, 
1066. His feast is noted for 7 June in the additions of 
the Carthusians at Brussels to the martyrology of 
Usuardus. He was the son of Udo, Prince of the 
Abrodites, who remained a Christian, though a poor 
one (“male christianus’’, says Adam of Bremen, Mon. 
Germ. SS., VII, 329), after his father Mistiwoi had re- 
nounced the faith. He was sent to the monastery of 
St. Michael at Lenzen for his education. Udo, for 
some act of cruelty, was slain by a Saxon. At the 
news Gottschalk cast aside all Christian principles; 
thinking only of revenge, he escaped from the monas- 
tery, crossed the Elbe, and gathered an army from his 
own and the other Slavic tribes who then lived on the 
northern and eastern boundaries of Germany. It is 
said that thousands of Saxons were slaughtered before 
they were aware of the approach of anarmy. But his 
forees were not able to withstand those of Duke Ber- 
nard II. Gottschalk was taken prisoner and his lands 
were given to Ratibor. After some years he was re- 
leased, and went to Denmark with many of his people. 
Canute of Denmark employed them in his wars in 
Norway, and afterwards sent them to England with 
his nephew Sweyn. In these expeditions Gottschalk 
was very successful. He had now returned to the 
practice of his faith, and married Sigrith, a daughter, 
some say, of Canute, others of King Magnus of Nor- 
way. After the death of Ratibor and his sons he 
returned to his home, and by his courage and pru- 
dence regained his princely position. Adam of Bre- 
men calls him a pious and god-fearing man. But he 
was more; he was an organizer and an apostle. His 
object in life seems to have been to collect the scat- 
tered tribes of the Slavs into one kingdom, and to 
make that Christian. In the former he succeeded 
well. To effect the latter purpose he obtained priests 
from Germany. He would accompany the mission- 
aries from place to place and would inculcate their 
words by his own explanations and instructions. He 
established monasteries at Oldenburg, Mecklenburg, 
Ratzeburg, Liibeck, and Lenzen; the first three he had 
erected into dioceses. He also contributed most gen- 
erously to the building of churches and the support of 
the clergy. In all this he was ably seconded by Adal- 
bert, Archbishop of Hamburg, and numerous conver- 
sions were the result of their efforts. But a reaction 
set in. Some of the tribes refused to adopt Christian- 
ity, and rose in rebellion; Gottschalk and many of 
the clergy and laity fell victims to their hatred of 
Christianity. 
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Buruer, Lives of the Saints; Scurépu in Kirchenlex., 8. v.; 
Hauck, Kirchengesch. Deutschlands, III, 654; Acta SS., June, 
II, 39. 
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Gottschalk of Orbais, medieval theologian; b. 
about 805; d. after 866, probably 30 October, 868 (or 
869), in the monastery of Hautvilliers near Reims; 
son of a noble Saxon count named Berno, who pre- 
sented him, when still a child, as an oblate in the Bene- 
dictine monastery of Fulda. When Gottschalk came 
of age, he felt no vocation for the religious state, and 
asked to leave the monastery. But his abbot, Ra- 
banus Maurus, following the prevailing opinion of the 
age, held that a child, who had been presented as an 
oblate by his parents, was bound to become a reli- 
gious, and in consequence, Gottschalk was made a 
monk against his will. Before receiving major orders 
he fied from Fulda and obtained dispensation from 
his vows at the Council of Mainz, in June, 829. Ra- 
banus Maurus, however, appealed to the emperor and 
defended his position in a special treatise: “De obla- 
tione puerorum”’ (P. L., CVII, 419-440), whereupon 
Gottschalk was compelled to live the life of a monk, 
but was granted the privilege of exchanging the mon- 
astery of Fulda for that of Orbais, in the Diocese of 
Soissons. In order to make his enforced life in the 
monastery more bearable, Gottschalk, who had bril- 
liant talents, gave himself to the study of theology. 
He found great pleasure in the works of St. Augustine, 
whose doctrine on grace and predestination attracted 
him in an especial manner. 

If we may believe his opponents, Gottschalk misin- 
terpreted some difficult passages in the writings of St. 
Augustine and developed a false doctrine of double 
complete predestination for eternal salvation and for 
eternal reprobation. He left his monastery without 
permission, and under the pretence of a pilgrimage to 
Rome, travelled through Italy, spreading his doctrine 
wherever he went. In 840 Noting, the future Bishop 
of Brescia, informed Rabanus Maurus of the rapid 
spread of Gottschalk’s doctrine in Upper Italy, and 
asked him to write a treatise against it. The treatise 
is found in P. L., CXII, 1530-53. After his return 
from Italy, Gottschalk had himself ordained priest, 
not by the Bishop of Soissons, to whose diocese he be- 
longed, but by the chorepiscopus Richbold of Reims, 
and again returned to Italy. In 846 Rabanus Maurus 
warned Count Eberhard of Friuli against Gottschalk, 
who was enjoying the count’s hospitality. Gott- 
schalk now returned to Germany by way of Dalmatia, 
Pannonia, and Noricum. On 1 October, 848, he ap- 
peared at the Council of Mainz, where his doctrine on 
predestination was condemned as heretical and he was 
delivered for punishment to his metropolitan, Hinc- 
mar of Reims. At a synod held in Quierzy in the 
spring of 849, he was obliged to burn his writings, was 
deposed from his priestly office because he had been 
ordained by a chorepiscopus without the consent or 
knowledge of his own bishop, and was whipped in ac- 
cordance with the rule of St. Benedict, which pre- 
scribes such punishment for refractory monks. He 
was then imprisoned for life in the monastery of Haut- 
villiers where he died obstinate and mentally de- 
ranged, after an imprisonment of about twenty years. 

Most of Gottschalk’s writings have been lost. 
There still remain two short treatises in defence of his 
doctrine on predestination, in the form of two confes- 
sions of faith (P. L., CX XI, 347-366); some frag- 
ments of a work against Rabanus Maurus (P. L., loc. 
cit. 365-368); and some well-written poems (Traube, 
loc. cit. below). 

It is doubtful whether Gottschalk’s doctrine on pre- 
destination was heretical. There is nothing in his 
extant writings that cannot be interpreted in a Catho- 
lic sense. He, indeed, taught that God does not wish 
all men to be saved, and that Christ died only for 
those who were predestined to be saved; but these 
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doctrines are not necessarily heretical. He may have 
meant (and certain passages in his extant writings 
warrant the assumption) that, in consequence of 
God’s foreknowing that some men will die in sin, He 
does not wish these to be saved; and that Christ’s 
death was of no avail to those who will be damned for 
their sins. Gottschalk’s doctrine concerning the 
Trinity scarcely admits a Catholic interpretation. He 
appears to hold that the one and common nature of 
the three Persons in God is merely an abstract uni- 
versal, which becomes individualized and receives 
concrete existence in the three Persons and that, 
hence, each Person has its own separate deity (see 
Hinckmar’s “De una et non trina deitate’’ in P. L., 
CXXV, 473-618). 

Borrascu, Der Minch Gottschalk von Orbais (Thorn, 1868); 
Scurérs, Hinkmar (Freiburg im Br., 1884), 90-108; Ipmm 
in Kirchenlex., s. v. Gottschalk von Orbais;_ FReysTEept in Zeit- 
schr. fiir Kirchengeschichte (Gotha, 1897), XXVIII, 1-22, 161— 
182, 529-544; Gauparp, Gotteschale moine d’ Orbais, These (St. 
Quentin, 1889); Trause in Mon. Germ. Hist.: Antiquttates: 
Poet. Lat. Carol. evi Il, 707 sqq.; Ce Lior, Historia Gotteschalct 
(Paris, 1655); Hurrer, Nomenclator; Herein, Concilien- 
geschichte, IV, 130, 186, 205. 
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Gottweig (Gérrwerin, GorrvicuM, GOTTVICENSE), 
ABBEY OF, a Benedictine abbey situated on a hill of 
the same name, not quite four miles south of Krems, 
in Lower Austria. It was founded as a monastery for 
Canons Regular by Blessed Altmann, Bishop of Pas- 
sau. In 1072 the high altar of the church was dedi- 
cated, but the solemn dedication of the monastery did 
not take place until 1083. The charter of foundation, 
issued 9 September, 1083, is still preserved in the 
archives of the monastery. In 1094 the discipline of 
the Canons Regular at Géttweig had become so lax 
that Bishop Ulrich of Passau, with the permission of 
Pope Urban II, introduced the Rule of St. Benedict. 
Prior Hartmann of St. Blasien in the Schwartzwald 
was elected abbot. He took with him from St. Bla- 
sien a number of chosen monks, among whom were 
Bl. Wirnto and Bl. Berthold, who later became 
Abbots of Formbach and Garsten respectively. Under 
Hartmann (1094-1114) Géttweig became a famous 
abode of learning and strict monastic observance. He 
founded a monastic school, organized a library, and 
built at the foot of the hill a nunnery where Ava, the 
earliest German poetess (d. 1127), lived as a recluse. 
The nunnery, which was afterwards transferred to the 
top of the hill, continued to exist until 1557. 

The history of Géttweig, as might be expected, 
had its periods of decline as well as prosperity. Dur- 
ing the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries it declined so 
rapidly that from 1556 to 1564 it had no abbot, and in 
1564 not a single monk was left at the monastery. At 
this crisis an imperial deputation arrived at Géttweig, 
and elected Michael Herrlich, a conventual of Melk, 
as abbot. The new abbot (1564-1604) restored the 
monastery spiritually and financially, and rebuilt it 
after it had been almost entirely destroyed by fire in 
1580. Other famous abbots were: George Falb (1612- 
1631) and David Corner (1631-1648), who successfully 
opposed the spread of Protestantism in the district; 
Gottfried Bessel (q. v., 1714-1749), who rebuilt the 
monastery on a grander scale after it had burnt down 
in 1718, and inaugurated an era of great intellectual 
activity; and Magnus Klein (1768-1783), during whose 
rule G6ttweig became a centre of learning. The chief | 
employment of the Benedictines of Géttweig has al- 
ways consisted in parish work. Its present Abbot, 
Adalbert Dungel (b. 1842; abbot since 29 Sept.. 1886), 
is also president of the Austrian Benedictine Congre- 
gation of the Immaculate Conception. To Géttweig 
belong (Dec., 1908) 65 priests, 5 clerics, 1 novice, 4 lay 
brothers, 31 parishes administered by Benedictines, 
3 administered by secular priests, and 7 succursal 
churches. It has a library of 100,000 books and 1100 
manuscripts, and valuable collections of coins, en- 
gravings, antiquities, and natural history. 
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Dounost-Fucus, Urkunden wnd Regesten zur Geschichte Gitt- 
weigs (3 vols., Vienna, 1901-4) in Fontes Rerum Austr., Second 
Division, LI, LII, LV; Karur, Codex traditionum monast. 
Gottwic. in Fontes Rer, Austr. (Vienna, 1855), VIII; Topo- 
graphie von Niederésterreich, publ. by the Verein fiir Landeskunde 
von Niederisterreich (Vienna, 1893), III, 495-584; Dunant in 
Benedictiner-Buch (Wurzburg, 1883), 125-150. 
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Goulburn (GuLBURNENSIS), Diocnsz oF, one of the 
six suffragan sees of the ecclesiastical province of 
Sydney, New South Wales, Australia. Goulburn, the 
episcopal city (population in 1901, 10,612), bestrides 
the Sydney-Melbourne railroad at an elevation of 2071 
feet above the sea. The diocese has an excellent cli- 
mate, and a fertile soil, that is devoted to agricultural 
and pastoral pursuits, and to the cultivation of the 
vine, for which it is eminently suited. It is watered 
by the three principal rivers of Australia, the Murrum- 
bidgee, flowing through the middle of the diocese, and 
the Murray and the Lachlan on the southern and the 
northern boundaries respectively. The Barren Jack 
Reservoir (situated in the heart of the diocese) will, 
when completed, be among the largest bodies of con- 
served water in the world, with a capacity equal to 
that of Sydney Harbour, will be capable of irrigating 
several million acres of fertile land, and by promoting 
closer settlement and intensive cultivation, will in 
time make the Goulburn diocese the garden region of 
the great island-continent. The political and com- 
mercial importance of the region is also enhanced by 
the selection of the Yass-Canberra district, which is 
entirely within the diocesan borders, as the site of the 
future federal capital of the Australian commonwealth. 

The two first resident priests of Goulburn were 
Fathers Fitzpatrick and Brennan, whose pastorate ex- 
tended from the coast to the Murray River. Goulburn 
formed part of the See of Sydney (q. v.) till 1864, when 
it was formed into a separate diocese. Dr. Bonaven- 
ture Geoghegan was translated thereto from Adelaide, 
but died in Ireland in 1864, without having taken 
possession of the newly-created see. His successor 
was Dr. William Lanigan (consecrated at Goulburn, 
Pentecost Sunday, 1867). He was the first Australian 
bishop consecrated in his own cathedral, and was an 
ardent promoter of Catholic education. He died 13 
June, 1900. His successor (consecrated coadjutor to 
Dr. Lanigan, 7 July, 1895), is Dr. John Gallagher, the 
first priest ordained for the diocese (2 Nov., 1869). 
On his arrival, in 1870, there were in the diocese five 
priests. In November, 1908, there were 59 priests (51 
seculars, 8 regulars), 24 parochial districts, 8 Christian 
Brothers, 279 sisters (187 Sisters of Mercy, 49 Presen- 
tation Sisters, 43 Sisters of St. Joseph), 2 orphanages 
for girls and 1 for boys, 1 college for boys, 5 boarding- 
schools for girls, 64 primary Catholic schools (sup- 
ported by Sentai contributions) with 4250 children 
' in attendance, and a grand total of 5000 children re- 
ceiving the benefits of religious education. There is a 
parochial school in every district throughout the 
diocese where over thirty children can be brought 
together. Catholics constitute one-third of the popu- 
lation of the diocese, which is one of the best equipped 
in Australia. 

Moran, History of the Catholic Church in Austrasia (Sydney, 
s. d.); The Australian Handbook; Levey, Hutchinson's Austra- 
lasian Encyclopedia (London, 1892). 

Henry W. Cupary. 


Gounod, Cuaries-Fran¢ors, one of the most distin- 
guished French musicians and composers of the nine- 
teenth century, b. in Paris, on 17 June, 1818; d. there, 
17 October, 1893. His father, a painter and architect 
of some distinction and a man of high character and 
sensitive nature, died when Charles was still in his 
childhood, and his education devolved upon his 
mother, a gifted pianist, who used her talents to pro- 
vide for her two sons, Charles and Urbain. Gounod 
was sent early to the Lycée Saint-Louis, where he was 
one of the best scholars. His musical gifts, strikingly 
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apparent from his earliest childhood, were carefully 
developed by his mother. He received his first great 
musical impression at the age of thirteen, when his 
mother took him to hear Rossini’s opera “ Otello’’, the 
principal réles of which were presented by Malibran, 
Rubini, Lablache, and Tamburini, four of the greatest 
singers the world has ever heard. That same year he 
witnessed a performance of Mozart’s “Don Juan’”’ and 
was raised by it to a high pitch of enthusiasm. In 
fact Mozart remained Gounod’s ideal throughout his 
career. Other works which hé heard at this period and 
which left lasting effects upon his mind were Beet- 
hoven’s Pastoral and Ninth Symphonies. Having 
taken his degree as Bachelier-¢s-lettres at the Lycée, he 
was sent by his mother to the Conservatoire, where he 
entered the theory classes of Reicha and Lesueur. 
Subsequently he studied counterpoint and composi- 
tion under Halévy and Paer, professors in the same 
institution. 

In 1839 his eantata “Fernand”? won for him the 
Grand Prix de Rome, carrying with it the privilege of 
a three years’ so- 
journ in Rome and 
a year’s travel in 
Germany-at the 
expense of the 
Government. The 
stay in Rome was, 
for a young man 
like Gounod, with 
a mind receptive 
of general culture 
and a delicate ar- 
tistic | tempera- 
ment, fruitful of 
results which re- 
mained with him 
for life. It was 
not alone the art 
works of the 
Christian Era 
which absorbed 
his attention, but 
the monuments of 
pagan antiquity 
seemed to draw 
him even more powerfully. The great works of classic 
polyphony which he heard, Sunday after Sunday, in 
the Sistine Chapel undoubtedly left an indelible im- 
pression upon Gounod’s imagination and memory; 
still he does not seem to have penetrated to the life 
from which they sprang and the spirit which animated 
them, that is the spirit of the Church and her liturgy. 
This is easily accounted for when one considers that 
his favourite reading during this, the formative, period 
of his life was Goethe’s “Faust’’? and the poems of 
Lamartine, and that the atmosphere in which he lived 
was not pronouncedly Christian. Throughout the 
greater part of the composer’s career he seems to have 
been unable to rise above this dualism of principles 
and ideals. After leaving Italy, Gounod visited Vi- 
enna, where he wrote a requiem for chorus and orches- 
tra and a mass acapella. Both works were performed 
under his direction in the church of St. Charles. In 
1842 he returned to Paris and was soon appointed 
choirmaster at the church of the Missions Etrangéres, 
a position which he held for four years and a half. It 
was during this period that Gounod thought he had a 
vocation for the priesthood, and for two semesters 
attended the lectures on theology at the Seminary of 
Saint-Sulpice. In 1848 he resigned his position as 
choirmaster. This seems to have been the turning- 
pee in the young musician’s career. In his auto- 

iography he takes us into his confidence: “For a 
composer, there is but one road to follow in order to 
make a name, and that is the theatre [the operatic 
stage]. The theatre is the place where one finds the 
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opportunity and the way to speak every day to the 
public; it is a daily and permanent exposition opened 
to the musician. Religious music and the symphony 
are certainly of a higher order, abstractly consid- 
ered, than dramatic music, but the opportunities and 
the means of making one’s self known along those 
lines are rare and appeal only to an intermittent pub- 
lic rather than to a regular public like that of the 
theatre. And then what an infinite variety for a 
dramatic author in the, choice of subjects. What a 
field opened to fancy, to imagination, and to romance. 
The theatre tempted me’”’ (pp. 166-67). Gounod’s 
main activity was, from now on, directed towards the 
operatic stage. 

The subjects he chose for his compositions, and 
which he successfully interpreted, were not calculated 
to preserve in his heart and mind the conditions requi- 
site for an adequate interpretation of liturgical texts. 
His music, allied to the poetry of Emile Augier, Jules 
Barbier, and Michel Carré, who acted as his librettists 
at various times, became the most powerful and the 
most widely diffused expression of French Romanti- 
cism in its more lyrical, sentimental form. It was, in- 
deed, rather the lyric, sentimental side of such works 
as Goethe’s “Faust’’, Shakespeare’s “Romeo and 
Juliet’’, Corneille’s “ Polyeucte’’ which he seized upon 
than their heroic or metaphysical aspects. Among 
the operatic works which have made Gounod’s name 
famous throughout the musical world are to be men- 
tioned: “Sapho’’ (1851), “La nonne sanglante”’ 
(1854), “ Le médecin malgré lui’”’ (1858), “ La reine de 
Saba’’ (1862), “Mireille’’ (1864), “La Colombe” 
(1866), “Roméo et Juliette’? (1867), “Cinq Mars’’ 
(1877), “ Polyeucte’’ (1878), “Le tribut de Zamora’’ 
(1881). The Franco-Prussian War caused Gounod 
to abandon Paris and reside in London for several 
years. After his return in 1875, he devoted him- 
self more and more to religious music. In 1882 he 
brought out his oratorio “The Redemption’’, for 
which he himself wrote the text and which he styled 
opus vite mee. Three years later, in 1885, appeared 
“Mors et Vita’’, his last great work, the text for which 
he selected from Holy Scripture. In spite of Gounod’s 
activity in the operatic field he never ceased writing to 
liturgical texts. His compositions of this character 
are numerous and varied. His “Messe Solennelle de 
Sainte-Cécile’’, “Messe de Paques’’, “Messe du Sacré 
Coeur’’, and “Messe des Orphéonistes’”’ have enjoyed 
great vogue in France, Belgium, England, and the 
United States. The mass in honour of Joan of Are 
and the one in honour of St. John Baptist de la Salle 
are less widely known than the first three mentioned. 
Although these two works come nearer to the spirit of 
the liturgy than any of the earlier masses, neverthe- 
less they bear the general character of all his composi- 
tions for the church. Gounod was a child of his 
time and of the France of the nineteenth century. 
His temperament, emotional to the point of senti- 
mentality, his artistic education and environment 
bound him to the theatre and prevented him from 
penetrating into the spirit of the liturgy and from 
giving it adequate musical interpretation. 

Autobiography, tr. CrocknR (Chicago and New York, 1895); 
Beuwaicusn, Portraits and Silhouettes of Musicians (New York, 
1897); Sarnt-Sawns, Portraits et Souvenirs (Paris, s. d.); Pa- 
GNERRE, Charles Gounod, sa vie et ses euvres (Paris, 1890). 

JosnPH OTTEN. 


Goupil, Rens, a Jesuit missionary; b. 1607, in 
Anjou; martyred in New York State, 23 September, 
1642. Health preventing him from joining the Society 
regularly, he volunteered to serve it gratis in Canada, 
as a donné. After working two years as a surgeon in 
the hospitals of Quebec, se started (1642) for the 
Huron mission with Father Jogues, whose constant 
companion and disciple he remained until death. 
Captured by the Iroquois near Lake St. Peter, he 
resignedly accepted his fate. Like the other captives 
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he was beaten, his nails torn out, and his finger-joints 
cut off. On the thirteen days’ journey to the Iro- 
quois country, he suffered from heat, hunger, and 
blows, his wounds festering and swarming with 
worms. Meeting half-way a band of 200 warriors, 
he was forced to march between their double ranks 
and almost beaten to death. Goupil might have 
escaped, but he stayed with Jogues. At Ossernenon, 
on the Mohawk, they were greeted with jeers, threats, 
and blows, and Goupil’s face was so scarred that 
Jogues applied to him the words of Isaias (liii, 2) 
prophesying the disfigurement of Christ. He sur- 
vived the fresh tortures inflicted on him at Andagaron, 
a acarer cies village, and, unable to instruct his 
captors in the faith, he taught the children the sign of 
the cross. This was the cause of his death. Return- 
ing one evening to the village with Jogues, he was 
felled to the ground by a hatchet-blow from an 
Indian, and he expired invoking the name of Jesus. 
He was the first of the order in the Canadian missions 
to suffer martyrdom. He had previously bound him- 
self to the Society by the religious vows pronounced 
in the presence of Father Jogues, who calls him in his 
letters “an angel of innocence and a martyr of Jesus 
Christ.’ 

Bressant, Les Jéswites Martyrs du Canada (Montreal, 1877); 
SHea, The Catholic Church in Colonial Days (New York, 1886); 
RocuEemonteix, Les Jésuites et la Nouvelle France (Paris, 1896); 
Martin, Le Pére Isaac Jogues (Paris, 1882). 

Lionen Linpsay. 


Gousset, THomas-Marin-Josnen, French. cardinal 
and theologian; b. at Montigny-les-Charlieu, a village 
of Franche-Comté, in 1792; d. at Reims in 1866. The 
son of a vine- 
grower, he at first 
laboured in the 
fields, and did not 
begin his studies 
till the age of 
seventeen. Or- 
dained priest in 
1817, he was a 
curate for several 
months, and was 
then charged with 
teaching moral 
theology at the 
Grand Séminaire 
of Besangon. He 
retained this chair 
until 1830, aequir- 
ing the reputation 
of an expert pro- 
fessor and con- 
summate casuist. 
It was then he 
re-edited with accompanying notes and disserta- 
tions the “Conférences d’Angers”’ (26 vols., 1823), 
and the “Dictionnaire théologique’? of Bergier 
(1826), of which he published another edition in 1843. 
From these years of his professorship date his ‘clear 
exposition of the “Doctrine de |’Eglise sur le prét & 
intérét’’ (1825), “Le Code civil commenté dans ses 
rapports avec la théologie morale’? (1827), and the 
“ Justification de la théologie du P. Liguori’? (1829). 
Summoned to the post of vicar-general of Besancon by 
Cardinal de Rohan, he fulfilled the duties of the post 
from 1830 to 1835. At this date he was named Bishop 
of Périgueux, and in the following year he presented to 
Villemain his “Observations sur la liberté d’enseigne- 
ment’’, a protest against the monopoly of the univer- 
sity. In 1840 he was called to the Archdiocese of 
Reims, but his episcopal duties did not prevent him 
from completing important theological works. In 
1844 appeared in French his “Théologie morale a 
lusage des curés et des confesseurs’’; which ran quickly 
through several editions. His treatise on dogmatic 
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theology (2 vols., 1848) had no less success. The dig- 
nity of cardinal, for which he was fitted by his wide 
knowledge and the soundness of his doctrine and 
numerous works, was conferred on him in 1850. In 
_ virtue of the Constitution of 1852 he became senator 
of the empire, and in 1856 commander of the Legion of 
Honour. His last works were: “Exposition des prin- 
cipes de droit canonique’’ (1859); “Du droit de I’ 
Eglise touchant le possession des biens destinés au 
culte et la souveraineté temporelle du Pape’’ (1862). 
Fayre, Vie de son Em. le Cardinal Gousset (Paris, 1884). 
FournNet. 


Government, Forms or. See Srare. 


Gower, Joun, poet; b. between 1327-1330, prob- 
ably in Kent; d. October, 1408. He was of gentle 
blood and well connected. He may have been a 
merchant in London, but this cannot be authorita- 
tively affirmed. It seems certain from his writings 
that, even if trained to the profession of the law, he 
did not practise it. Leland’s statements that he 
frequented the law courts and studied the laws of his 
country for gain, and that he was chief judge of the 
Common Pleas, are no longer accepted as correct. The 
latter statement was, as a matter of fact, subsequently 
withdrawn by Leland, but the revival of it by Fuller 
gave it a wide vogue and a long-continued persistence. 
The poet was undoubtedly wealthy, being an owner 
of landed property in the Counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, 
and Kent, and possibly also in Essex. That he was 
a man of some standing at court, as well as a writer of 
acknowledged eminence, may be inferred from his 
statement in the first version of his “Confessio Aman- 
tis’, (Il. 43-53), that on one occasion King Richard IT 
recognized him in a boat on the Thames, invited him 
into the royal barge, and charged him to write some 
new thing for the monarch’s own inspection and de- 
lectation. John Gower, the poet, has been by some 
writers identified with one John Gower, clerk, wlio by 
get from King Richard II held the rectory of Great 

raxted in Hssex from 1390 to 1397. That the poet 
and the clerk were one and the same person may, 
however, reasonably be doubted. According to 
Gower himself he was not a clerk when he wrote the 
“Mirour de l’Omme”’ (1. 21772: Pour ce que je ne suy 

s clers), and in the Prologus (1. 52) of the “Con- 

essio Amantis” he calls himself a “burel clerk’’, that 
is, a man of simple learning or a layman. At all 
events we may safely conclude that he was not in full 
Holy orders, for in January, 1397-8, when he was 
about seventy years of age, he married Agnes Ground- 
olf, and it might be inferred from some passages in his 
works that she was not his first wife. At that time 
he was living in the priory of St. Mary Overy (now 
St. Saviour), Southwark, to which he was a generous 
benefactor, and he continued to reside there after his 
marriage. About 1400 he became blind. He died in 
October, 1408, and was buried in the chapel of St. 
John the Baptist in St. Mary Overy. His tomb is 
still to be seen. His effigy lies under a canopy, with 
the head resting on a pillow formed of three folio 
volumes inscribed with the titles of his three best- 
known works, namely, the “Speculum Meditantis”’, 
the “ Vox Clamantis”’, and the “Confessio Amantis.’’ 

Gower wrote in three languages, French, Latin, and 
English. His French works are the “Mirour de 
VOmme”, or “Speculum Hominis”, which modern 
research has almost to a certainty identified with the 
“Speculum Meditantis’”’, long supposed to be lost; 
the “Cinkante Balades”; and the “Traitié”. The 
“Mirour de l’Omme”’, as we now have it, consists of 
28,603 lines, but, as some leaves at the beginning, 
throughout the work, and at the end are missing from 
the manuscript, it probably consisted in its complete 
state of about 31,000 lines. It is written in twelve- 
line stanzas of octosyllabie verse, with two sets of 
rhymes in each stanza arranged aab aab bba bba. It is 
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divided into ten parts, treats of vices and virtues, 
and of the different grades of society, and endeavours 
to point out the path by which a sinner may return to 
God and obtain pardon through the aid of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ and of His sweet mother, the glorious 
Virgin. It concludes with a life of Our Lady, into 
which is also naturally introduced an account of the 
principal events in the life of Christ. It was probably 
written about 1376-1379. 

The “Cinkante (i. e. Cinquante, Fifty) Balades” 
really contains fifty-two, or, if we count the two of 
the dedication, fifty-four. The first fifty-one deal in 
various ways with the passion of love; the last of the 
series is in honour of the Blessed Virgin, with a general 
envoi. The dedication to Henry IV comprises, be- 
sides the French verse, some Latin verse and two 
Latin prose quo- 
tations. Each 
balade contains 
normally either 
twenty-eight or 
twenty-five lines 
of ten-syllable 
verse, divided into 
three stanzas of 
eight or seven 
lines respectively, 
with an envoi of 
four lines; but 
there are occa- 
sional deviations 
from this model. 
There are differ- 
ent rhyming 
schemes in the 
work. It is likely 
that the‘“Balades” 
were written at 
various periods in 
the poet’s life and 
that they were 
brought together, in the order and form in which we 
now have them, in 1399. 

The “Traitié”’ deals with the married state and 
seeks to show by precept and example the obligation 
of observing the marriage vow. It is written in ten- 
syllable verse, and consists of eighteen balades, each 
balade containing three seven-line stanzas. The 
rhymes are arranged thus: ab ab bec. It concludes 
with one stanza in the nature of an envoi—“ Al uni- 
versité de tout le monde’’—appended to the eighteenth 
balade, and this envoi-stanza is in turn followed by 
thirty-six rhymed Latin hexameters and pentameters. 
There are also Latin marginal explanations of the 
different points discussed. The “Traitié’’ was prob- 
ably written in 1397. 

The “Cinkante Balades” and the “Traitié’”’ were 
printed by the Roxburghe Club in 1818 (ed. Earl 
Gower), and by Dr. Edmund Stengel in 1886. All 
the French works were printed by G. C. Macaulay in 
1899, the “Mirour de |’Omme’”’ for the first time. 

The Latin works of Gower are the “ Vox Clamantis”’, 
the “Cronica Tripertita”, some eighteen shorter 
poems, the verses, and marginal and other summaries 
already mentioned or to be mentioned below, and 
probably a preface, found in several manuscripts, 
describing his three principal poems. The “Vox 
Clamantis” contains 10,265 lines of elegiac verse. It 
is in seven books, of which the first three have pro- 
logues, also in elegiacs. Prefixed to the whole there 
is a prose summary of each book. It deals with the 
rising of the peasants in 1381; the need of pure re- 
ligious faith; the vices of the clergy of every degree, 
of the merchants, of the lawyers, and of the common 

ople; and the duties of a king. It calls on Richard 
tr to select wise counsellors, to avoid heavy and 
oppressive taxation, to abandon sensuality, to restore 
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the laws, and to banish crime. In the last book the 
poet shows the evils of vice and the necessity of 
repentance. It was probably begun in 1381 or 1382 
and completed about 1399. 4 . 

The “Cronica Tripertita”’ is written in rhyming 
hexameters and is in three parts, containing 1055 
lines, with Latin prose marginal summaries. It gives 
an account of King Richard’s management of the 
affairs of the realm from 1387 until his deposition and 
the accession of Henry IV in 1399. It was probably 
written soon after the latter date. The “Vox Cla- 
mantis” and the “Cronica Tripertita”, together with 
some of the minor Latin poems, were printed by the 
Roxburghe Club in 1850 (ed. H. O. Coxe) ; the “Cron- 
ica Tripertita’”’ and some minor poems were printed 
in the “Political Poems’, Rolls Series, by T. Wright; 
and four other minor poems were printed by Karl 
Meyer in his dissertation entitled “John Gower’s 
Beziehungen Zu Chaucer und Richard IL” (1889). 
All the Latin poems were printed by G. C. Macaulay 
in 1902. 

Gower’s English works are the “Confessio Amantis” 
and a poem addressed to King Henry IV, which from 
its subject hasbeen called “In Praise of Peace”. The 
“Confessio Amantis”’ is in a prologue and eight books. 
It is written throughout in octosyllabie rhyming 
couplets, with Latin verses interspersed and a Latin 
marginal summary of the text. It contains alto- 
gether 33,446 English lines. It was begun probably 
between 1383 and 1386, and finished in 1390, and it 
underwent two subsequent revisions about 1391 and 
1393. In its plan, which was doubtless borrowed 
from the “Roman de la Rose’’, this work is a dialogue 
first between the poet, in the character of a lover, and 
Venus, and afterwards between the poet, in the charac- 
ter of a penitent, and Genius, whom Venus assigns to 
him as confessor. In the conversation between the 
penitent and the confessor the seven deadly sins are 
discussed and illustrated by tales borrowed from 
Ovid, Josephus, Vincent de Beauvais, Statius, the 
“Gesta Romanorum”’, the Bible, and other sources. 
In the eighth book, having described the duty of a 
king and prayed for England, the poet bids farewell 
to earthly love. 

The “Confessio Amantis” has come down to us in 
three classes of manuscripts. The principal devia- 
tions of the later from the earlier forms are the omis- 
sions (1) of the mention of Richard II in the prologue 
as the inspirer of the work, and (2) of complimentary 
references to Chaucer near the end of the eighth book. 
The reasons for these omissions are somewhat 
obscure. In the case of the king the change in the 
text may perhaps be set down to a disapproval of the 
royal policy which grew up in Gower’s mind between 
the time he began and that at which he completed the 
work, and this view is made all the more probable 
when we remember the severe way in which he else- 
where treats the youthful monarch. In the case of 
Chaucer the omission may have been due to a feeling 
on the part of Gower that the lines were irrelevant; 
but it is more likely to have been the result of a liter- 
ary quarrel. 

“Tn Praise of Peace” is a poem in fifty-six stanzas 
of seven lines each, rhyming ab ab bcc. It is dedicated 
to Henry IV and was probably written in 1400. It is 
followed by fifty-six lines of elegiac Latin verse. 

The “Confessio Amantis’”? was translated into 
Portuguese by Robert Payn, canon of the city of Lis- 
bon, and into Spanish prose by Juan de Cuenca in 
1400. It was printed by Caxton in 1483, by Ber- 
thelette in 1532 and 1554, by Chalmers in 1810, by 
Pauli in 1857, by Morley in 1899, and, with “In 
Praise of Peace”’, by G. C. Macaulay in 1901. 

There are several manuscripts of Gower’s works 
extant, ranging from forty-one (some of them imper- 
fect) of the “Confessio Amantis” to one of the “ Mir- 
our de l’Omme”’, of the “Cinkante Balades’’, and of 
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“Tn Praise of Peace’. These manuscripts are to be 
found in various public and private libraries in London, 
Oxford, Cambridge, Glasgow, Lincoln, Dublin, Man- 
chester, and elsewhere. 

It is to be noted that while Gower on several occa- 
sions freely censures the vices of the clergy of every 
rank, secular and regular, he expressly disassociates 
himself from all sympathy with the Lollards, and 
strongly denounces “lollardie” in his later writings. 
He lived and died in full communion with the Catholic 
Church. It was unfortunate for Gower’s reputation 
that for more than two centuries he was constantly 
associated with Chaucer and mentioned along with 
him, both being taken as typical writers of English 
verse of the fourteenth century. As the canons of 
criticism developed, it was inevitable that the minor 
poet should suffer from contrast with his great con- 
temporary. Hence Gower has been generally relegated 
to an undeservedly inferior rank among poets. But 
in the “Cinkante Balades” at least he displays many 
true poetic qualities, and his art of telling a story in a 
natural way, as shown for example in the “Confessio 
Amantis”, is by no means slender, and in some respects 
will stand comparison with Chaucer’s admittedly 
great gifts as a narrator. 


G. C. Macavtay in his edition of The Complete Works of John 
Gower (4 vols., Oxford, 1899-1901) has given elaborate intro- 
ductions, notes, and glossaries, and has discussed very fully and 
fairly many controverted points in connexion with Gower. 
This may be regarded as the standard edition. Besides the edi- 
tions already mentioned the following works may be consulted: 
Mortey, English Writers, [V (London, 1893); Tarr in Dict. 
Nat. Biog., s. v.; Easton, Readings in.Gower (Boston, 1895); 
Srow, A Survey of London (ed. Mortey, London); The Retro- 
spective Review and Historical and Antiquarian Magazine, 2nd 
series, IT (London, 1828); Topp, Illustrations of the Lives and 
Writings of Gower and Chaucer (London, 1810); Ban, Scripto- 
rum Illustrium majoris Britannie, quam nunc Angliam et 
Scotiam vocant, Catalogus (Basle, 1557); LELAND, Commentarii 
de Scriptoribus Britannicis (ed. Hau, 1709); IpEm, Collectanea, 
ed. Hearnz (1715); IpeM, Itinerarium, ed. HEARNE (1710-12); 
Fuuier, The Worthies of England (London, 1662); Gouen, 
Sepulchral Monuments, II (London, 1796). 


P, J. Lennox. 


Goya y Lucientes, Francisco José DE, painter 
and etcher, b. in Fuendetodos, Aragon, Spain, 31 
March, 1746; d. in Bordeaux, 16 April, 1828. His 
father was a small landowner and could give only a 
meagre education to his son. It is more than prob- 
able that a monk of Santa Fé awakened the latent art 
in the boy; and certain it is that when fourteen, he 
painted frescoes in the Church of Fuendetodos, and a 
year later began regular art studies with Martinez. 
Going to Saragossa he entered the San Luis Academy, 
where for four or five years he worked under Luxan, 
and then went to Madrid. When only twenty years 
old, he left for Italy and worked his way to Rome as a 
bull-fighter. In Italy he painted little, yet he won a 
prize at Parma for a “ Hannibal seeing Italy from the 
Alps”, and completed in a few hours a full-length por- 
trait of Pope Benedict XIV, now in the Vatican. On 
Goya’s return to Ppaie (1775), Mengs was so impressed 
with his talents that he commissioned him to make 
sketches for the Prado and Escorial tapestries, and 
Goya was thereby brought into contact with the court, 
lived for the rest of his life among princes, and became 
the most brilliant member of the circle of Don Luis, 
the king’s brother. He married (1775) Josefa, daugh- 
ter of Bayeu, painter to Charles II1, by whom he had 
twenty children. Five small canvases (all in San 
Fernando) painted at this time are strikingly original 
in composition, and have a marvellous silvery quality — 
rivalling that of Velasquez. In 1780 he was made a 
member of the Fernando Academy in recognition of 
his “Christ Crucified” (Prado) and his “St. Francis 
on the Mountain”. He was now the acknowledged 
leader of the Spanish School, and well named the last 
of the old masters and the first of the new. He 
painted portraits with the greatest facility and rapidity 
—all marvellous resemblances—and over two hun- 
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dred grandees, poets, scholars, and great ladies of the 
court sat to him. Notable among these canvases are 
those of Queen Maria Luisa, Charles TV and his fam- 
ily, Dofia Maria Josefa, and Queen Isabella of Sicily, 
the last two celebrated for their beautiful and tender 
representation of maidenhood. In 1789 Goya was ap- 
pointed pintor de camera of Charles IV with an income 
of $2500 a year, and in 1795 was unanimously elected 
director of the Madrid Academy. 

Goya painted frescoes in the churches of Seville, 
Valencia, Saragossa, Toledo, and Madrid, those in 8. 
Antonio de la Florida (Madrid) being especially no- 
table for their grace and movement. His paintings, 
other than portraits and religious works, portray the 
life of Spain, and exhibit his immense vitality, rest- 
lessness, energy, audacity and unaffectedness. His 
technique was a complete overthrow of tradition. 
Impetuous and intolerant, he sought etching as a 
means of expression. The “Capriccioso”, begun in 
1792, appeared in 
1796. In this 
series, dedicated 
to the king, he 
pilloried the pre- 
vailing vices and 
absurdities with a 
subtler and more 
bitter needle than 
Callot’s and a 
spirit less com- 
monplace than 
Hogarth’s. Heis 
often called the 
Spanish Rabelais. 
Goya almost in- 
variably used 
aquatint to give 
“depth” and sug- 
gest planes in 
these etchings, 
and every ove of 
these eighty plates Delacroix is said to have copied. 
The “Miseries of War” followed these and are far 
more serious in conception. Many of them suggest 
Rembrandt’s methods. He began lithography in 
Madrid, and the first important artistic drawing ever 
made on stone was by Goya, and this, too, when he 
was seventy-three. 

Ferdinand VII, at his restoration in 1814, invited 
Goya to his court; but, unhappy, totally deaf, and 
growing blind, he left Madrid on the completion of his 
most important ecclesiastical work, “St. Joseph of 
Calasanz”’, for the church of 8. Anton Abad, and 
settled in Bordeaux. Here in his eightieth year he 
lithographed the notable series of bull-fights. Goya 
was the strongest figure in the age of tumult and 
change in which he lived, the last link between tradi- 
tion and the great movement in art of the nineteenth 
century, which he epitomized when he said: “a pic- 
ture, the effect of which is true, is finished.’”’ He was 
buried in Bordeaux. One son, of all his children, sur- 
vived him. His other works are: double portrait of 
La Maja, in the San Fernando Academy; portrait of 
Duchess of Alva, in the Louvre; a collection of etch- 
ings and aquatints in the British Museum; equestrian 

ortrait of Charles IV, in Madrid; sanguine drawing of 
uke of Wellington, in the British Museum. 


Merer-Granre, Development of Modern Art (tr. New York, 
1908); Hamerton, Etchings and Etchers (Boston, 1886); YRI- 
arte, Life of Goya (Paris, 1867); RorHenstTeiIn, Goya (London, 
1900); Catvert, F. J. Goya (New York, 1908). 
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Francesco Jos pe Gora 


Goyaz, Diocmsr oF (GOYASIENSIS), co-extensive 
with the state of the same name, one of the twenty 
states which, with the Federal District, comprise the 
Republic of Brazil. It has an area of 288,546 square 

iles, or a little more than six times that of the State 
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of New York. The longitudinal position of the capital 
(also called Goyaz) corresponds to about twenty-five 
degrees east of New York City; and as regards its 
latitude, it is about as far south of the Equator as, say, 
Acapulco in Southern Mexico is north ne it. The dio- 
cese is suffragan of Bahia (the primatial see), and was 
founded in 1826 by Leo XII. The country is moun- 
tainous, one peak of the Serra dos Pyreneos being 
about 9600 feet high. The soil is naturally fertile and 
rich in precious metals, but for various reasons the 
resources of the state are practically undeveloped. 
Catalas is at present (1909) the only town touched by 
arailway. Cattle-rearing is the chief industry. The 
population is about 400,000. Goyaz, the capital 
(15,000), founded in 1736 as Santa Anna, contains the 
cathedral, alyceum, schools of classics and philosophy, 
and various elementary schools. The legislative as- 
sembly of the state sits here. According to an article 
of the constitution, the future federal capital of Brazil 
must occupy an elevated site on a central plateau of 
the country, and it is suggested that the state of Goyaz 
offers the most suitable location for the fulfilment of 
these conditions. The religious statistics are as fol- 
lows: secular priests, 39; regular, 38; churches and 
chapels, 36; there is a mission-house of the Dominicans 
of Toulouse, and.also a pension and school of the 
Dominican nuns. 

GarRNiER, Almanaque Brasileiro (1903-4); Hazell’s Annual 


(London, 1909); Brazil at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
(St. Louis, 1904). 
T. Hunt. 


Gozo, Diocresp or (GouLOS-GAUDISIENSIS), com- 
prises the Island of Gozo in the Mediterranean Sea 
(seventeen miles west of the harbour of Valetta, 
Malta) and islet of Comino, and has a population of 
22,700 souls. It is more picturesque than the sister 
island of Malta, and the country, covered as it is with 
conical hills, is more fertile in its plains and valleys. 
On a central plateau the ruined fortifications of an an- 
cient town contain the cathedral church and public 
buildings, outside of which is a large suburb. Gozo 
is famed for its grotto of Calypso, at a little distance 
from which are the ruins of a Cyclopean temple, a 
most conspicuous monument of antiquity. 

Up to the year 1864, Gozo formed part of the Dio- 
cese of Malta, but Pius IX, acceding to the repeated 
prayer of the clergy and the people, erected it into a 
separate diocese immediately subject to the Holy See. 
On 16 March, 1863, Monsignor Francesco Michele Buti- 
gieg, a native of Gozo, was appointed titular Bishop of 
Lita and deputy auxiliary of the Archbishop-Bishop 
of Malta, for the Island of Gozo. He was consecrated 
at Rome on 3 May of the same year, on 22 September, 
1864, was created first bishop of the new Diocese of 
Gozo, and on the 23rd day of the following month 
made his solemn entry into the new cathedral. 
Through the efforts of Mgr. Pietro Pace, who was then 
vicar-general of the diocese (now Archbishop of 
Rhodes and Bishop of Malta), a diocesan seminary 
was.established on the site formerly occupied by the 
San Giuliano Hospital, the revenues of which were ap- 
propriated to the new institution. This seminary was 
inaugurated 3 November, 1866, and, by the express 
desire of Pope Pius IX, was placed under the direction 
of the Jesuits. On the death of Mgr. Butigieg, Father 
Micallef, Superior General of the Augustinian Order, 
was made Bishop of Citta di Castello and appointed 
administrator of the Diocese of Gozo. He left Gozo in 
May, 1867, and in 1871 became Archbishop of Pisa. 
His successor to the administration of the diocese was 
Mer. Antonio Grech Delicata, titular Bishop of Chalce- 
don, a native of Malta, who, in 1868, was appointed 
Bishop of Gozo, and as such assisted at the Vatican 
Council. Mgr. Grech Delicata’s charity towards the 
poor went so far that he even divested himself of his 
own patrimony. This worthy prelate died on the last 
day of the year 1876. 
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On 12 March, 1877, Mgr. Canon Professor Pietro Pace, 
a native of Gozo, was appointed to succeed Mgr. Grech 
Delicata, and was consecrated at Rome by Cardinal 
Howard. Under his administration the seminary 
was augmented by the installation of a meteorological 
observatory, which was inaugurated by the celebrated 
Padre Denza, Director of the Vatican Observatory. 
During this administration an episcopal educational 
institute for girls was also established, under the care 
of the Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul, to whom was also 
entrusted the direction of the annexed orphan asy- 
lum. The same bishop provided the diocese with a 
new episcopal palace and new monasteries, besides 
laying out large sums of money on the cathedral. In 
1889, Mer. Pace was promoted Archbishop of Rhodes 
and Bishop of Malta. His successor in the See of 
Gozo (and actual bishop) is the Reverend G. M. Camil- 
leri, O.S.A., a native of Valetta (b. 15 March, 1842). 
Under Mer. Camilleri’s administration the first dio- 
cesan synod was celebrated, in October, 1903. This 
synod was of absolute necessity, as the diocese was still 
governed under the rules of the Synod of Malta of 
1703, and consequently lacked a safe guide adapted 
to the times. Constitutions and decrees were also 
promulgated and published which gave new life to the 
working of the diocese. 

The cathedral church of Gozo was built in 1697— 
1703, by Lorenzo Gafa. Its ground plan is in the 
form of a Latin cross. Its interior is adorned with 
fine paintings. The ‘“Massagiere di Maria”, an Ital- 
ian periodical, is recognized in the Diocese of Gozo as 
the official organ of the sanctuary of the Bl. Virgin ta 
Pinu. 

Ferris, Ecclesiastical History of Malta (1877); Ipem, De- 
scription of the Churches of Malta and Gozo (1866); Const. et 
Decret. Synod. Gaud. prime (Malta, 1904). 
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Gozzi, Carxo, Italian author, b. at Venice, 1720; 
d. 1806. He spent in military service the three years 
that ensued upon the completion of his school studies. 
Then impelled by real necessity, since the family 
means had been wasted away, he, like his brother 
Gasparo, directed his attention to literature. He be- 
came a member of the Accademia dei Granelleschi, 
whose conservative feelings with regard to the native 
literary traditions he shared, and ere long began an 
attack upon the dramatic methods of both of the lead- 
ing playwrights of the time, Chiari and Goldoni. The 
ignorance and the bombast of the former had excited 
his ire, while the reform advocated by Goldoni seemed 
to him undesirable, inasmuch as it involved the abol- 
ishment of the eminently Italian commedia dell’ arte. 
To illustrate his own views as to what was likely to be 
a popular form of the drama in Venice, be began the 
composition of his “Fiabe’’, for whose improbable 
plots he derived inspiration from various collections of 
fantastic tales, such as those contained in the Italian 
“Cunto de li cunti’’ of Basile, the “ Cabinet des fées’’, 
and Oriental compilations. From Spanish plays of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries he also drew 
no little matter, and withal he freely used his own 
fancy and indulged lavishly his own satirical powers. 
There is little order, and hardly any subordination to 
rule in his “Fiabe’’, which, it should be said, differ 
from the commedie dell’ arte, whose manner they were 
intended to continue, in that they are often written 
out in full and are not merely sketchy scenarii. They 
preserve the stock characters of the commedie dell’ arte, 
such as Truffaldino, Brighella, and Pantalone, and 
make them speak in dialect, a fact which stood in the 
way of their diffusion outside of the Venetian region; 
and they jumble together the heroic and the grotesque, 
the serious and the ridiculous, the real and the fan- 
tastic, bringing on the scene devils, necromancers, 
knights, fairies, monsters, and like figures. The high 
degree of popularity attained by the “Fiabe’’ in the 
author’s time, and it was enough to enable him to 
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drive Goldoni from Venice, is explained by the pres- 
ence in them of many elements of contemporaneous 
and topical interest. At home they later fell into ob- 
livion in so far as theatrical repertories are concerned ; 
for some time they continued to attract attention 
abroad, as is evinced by the consideration given to 
them by Goethe, by Schiller, who made a version of 
one of them, the “Turandot’’, by Schopenhauer, by 
Wagner, by Mme de Staél, and others. As J. A. 
Symonds has said of them, and as Wagner seemed to 


apprehend, they have in them good material for oper- 


atic libretti. He prepared some plays based on Spanish 
dramas in opposition to the spread of the sentimental 
drama as represented by the drame larmoyant and 
tragédie bourgeoise of French origin. Among other 
works we have from him a chivalrous and romantic 
poem of satiric import, practically a mock-heroic, the 
“Marfisa bizzarra’’; the almanac entitled “Tartana 
degl’ Influssi’’, which has attacks on Goldoni and 
Chiari; and the autobiographical “Memorie della sua 
vita’. This last rather entertaining document was 
called forth by the strictures put upon him by a rival, 
Pietro Antonio Gratarol, whom he had previously 
forced from Venice by the ridicule which he had 
brought upon him in a comedy, the “Droghe 
d’amore’’. The “Memorie’’ have been translated into 
English by J. A. Symonds (London, 1890). The 
“Piabe’’ have been edited by E. Masi (Bologna, 1885), 
with a bibliography of all Gozzi’s writings, while his 
other works may be found in the edition published at 
Venice in 1802. : 
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Gozzoli (Brnozzo pi Lrese pi SANDRO, surnamed 
Gozzou), painter; b. at Florence, 1420; d. at Pisa, 
1497. He was a pupil of Fra Angelico, and assisted 
him in his work at Rome and at Orvieto. It was not 
until 1449 that Benozzo began to work independently. 
The principal centres of his artistic activity were 
Montefaleo (1450-1452), Florence (1457-1463), San 
Gimignano (1464-1467), and Pisa (1469-1485). For 
the church of San Fortunato, near Montefaleo in Um- 
bria, he executed many frescoes, among them an An- 
nunciation, a Madonna, and a few altar-pieces; the 
best-known are the “ Glory of St. Fortunatus”, and the 
“Madonna of the Holy Girdle” (now in the Lateran 
Museum). Fra Angelico’s influence pervades all his 
work; but the pupil’s own personal traits are always 
inevidence. In 1452 we find him at Montefalco decor- 
ating the church of St. Francis. The frescoes in the 
choir are the most noteworthy. The ceiling contains 
grandiose figures of saints; the end wall, the “Glory 
of St. Francis”; the side walls, the “Life of the Ser- 
aphic Patriarch of Assisi” in twelve scenes. At Flor- 
ence Piero de’ Medici commissioned Benozzo to paint 
in fresco the chapel of the palace (afterwards known as 
the Riccardi Palace) which Michelozzo had just built. 
The altar had already been decorated by a “ Nativity” 
from the hand of Filippo Lippi. On the three prin- 
cipal walls Gozzoli depicted the “Procession of the 
Magi in quest of the new-born King”. This work, 
which has kept all its original freshness of colouring, 
is one of the most successful of the Renaissance pertoes 
and furnishes a very striking picture of the sumptuous 
life led in the fifteenth century. All the personages in 
the caravans are portraits, and include the Medici and 
their court. Along the sides of its single window are 
clustered rows of angels so exquisitely graceful in 
design as to be worthy of Fra Angelico. 

In the “city of the beautiful towers” (La citt& delle 
belle torri), San Gimignano, Gozzoli painted for the 
Collegiale a “ Martyrdom of St. Sebastian”; along the 
walls of the choir in San Agostino he set forth St. 
Augustine’s life in a series of seventeen frescoes, which 
he employed as a means of introducing the world of 
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learning in the fifteenth century, just as he made use 
of the Magi caravan to depict its lavish display and 
luxury in dress. His principal work is in the Campo 
Santo at Pisa: on its northern wall he painted twenty- 
three subjects, twenty-one of which are taken from the 
Old Testament, beginning with “ Noe’s discovery (or 
invention) of wine”, and ending with the “ Visit of the 
Queen of Sheba”, a wonderful Biblical epic. During 
his sojourn at Pisa he found time to paint many other 
subjects; the principal one is the “ Glory of St. Thomas 
Aquinas”’, now in the Louvre. It was, however, in 
fresco that Gozzoli won for himself an immortal name 
among Florentine painters. He had the honour of 
restoring narrative painting to the place it had won 
for itself in the fourteenth century. Benozzo was a 
lover of nature, a skilful landscapist, an adept at rep- 
resenting animal life, and clever in the use of ornament. 
His lively imagination revels in brilliant costumes and 
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splendid architectural detail. Imperfections due to 
negligence are occasionally met with in his work, also 
excess of detail and awkwardness of grouping. These 
faults arise from the exuberance of his talent and are 
more than counterbalanced by the wonderful quality 
of his work. Benozzo remained true to the chaste 
ideals of his master, yet was able to combine in his 
work the sincerity, the skill, and the veraciousness of a 
charming story-teller. Pisan gratitude voted Benozzo 
a tomb in the “ gallery” of the Campo Santo he had so 
magnificently decorated. 


CROWE AND CAVALCASELLE, A History of Painting in Italy 
(London, 1864-1866), III, 498 sqq.; Vasari, Le V’ i 
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eccellenti pittori, ed. Sanson (Florence, 1878), III, 45-68; 
GivuDIcI, 


) azette des Beaux-Arts (May, 1859); Rrio, De L' Art 
chrétien (Paris, 1874), II, 478 sqq.; Faucon in L’ Art (1881 and 
1883); Mintz, Histoire de l'art pendant la Renaissance (Paris, 
1891), II, 617-628; Sup1no, Il Campo Santo di Pisa (Florence, 
1896), 191-297; Sorrats, Le Mattre et l’Eléve: Fra Angelico et 
Benozzo Gozzoli (Paris, 1906), 155-256. 


GASTON SoRTAIS. 


Grace (gratia, Xdps), in general, is a supernatural 
gift of God to intellectual creatures (men, angels) for 
their eternal salvation, whether the latter be furthered 
and attained through salutary acts or a state of holi- 
ness. Eternal salvation itself consists in heavenly bliss 
resulting from the intuitive knowledge of the Triune 
God, who to the one not endowed with grace “inhab- 
iteth light inaccessible” (I Tim., vi, 16). Christian 
grace is a fundamental idea of the Christian religion, 
the pillar on which, by a special ordination of God, the 
majestic edifice of Christianity rests in its entirety. 

VI.—44 
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Among the three fundamental ideas—sin, redemption, 
and grace—grace plays the part of the means, indis- 
pensable and Divinely ordained, to effect the redemp- 
tion from sin through Christ and to lead men to their 
eternal destiny in heaven. Before the Council of 
Trent, the Schoolmen seldom used the term gratia 
actualis, preferring auxilium speciale, motio divina, and 
similar designations; nor did they formally distinguish 
actual grace from sanctifying grace. But, in conse- 
quence of modern controversies regarding grace, it has 
become usual and necessary in theology to draw a 
sharper distinction between the transient help to act 
(actual grace) and the permanent state of grace (sanc- 
tifying grace). For this reason we adopt this distinc- 
tion as our principle of division in the following expo- 
sition of the Catholic doctrine. 

I, Actua Grace.—It derives its name, actual, 
from the Latin actualis (ad actum), for it is granted by 
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God for the performance of salutary acts and is present 
and disappears with the action itself. Its opposite, 
therefore, is not possible grace, which is without use- 
fulness or importance, but habitual grace, which causes 
a state of holiness, so that the mutual relations be- 
tween these two kinds of grace are the relations be- 
tween action and state, not those between actuality and 
potentiality. Later, we shall discuss habitual grace 
more fully under the name of sanctifying or justifying 
grace. Asto actual grace, we have to examine: (1) its 
Nature; (2) its Properties. The third, and difficult, 
question of the relationship between grace and liberty 
shall be reserved for discussion in the article Gracr, 
CONTROVERSIES ON. 

(1) Nature of Actual Grace——To know the nature 
of actual grace, we must consider both the compre- 
hension and the extension of the term. Its compre- 
hension is exhibited to us by (a) its definition; its 
extension, by the complete enumeration of all Divine . 
helps of grace; in other words, by (b) the logical 
division of the idea, inasmuch as the sum of all the 
particulars represents, in every science, the logical 
extent of an idea or term. 

(a) The definition of actual grace is based on the 
idea of grace in general, which, in Biblical, classical, 
and modern language, admits of a fourfold meaning. 
In the first place, subjectively, grace signifies good 
will, benevolence; then, objectively, it designates 
every favour which proceeds from this benevolence 
and, consequently, every gratuitous gift (donwm gra- 
tuitum, beneficitum). In the former (subjective) sense, 
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the king’s grace grants life to the criminal condemned 
to death; in the latter (objective) sense the king dis- 
tributes graces to his lieges. In this connexion grace 
also stands for charm, attractiveness; as when we 
speak of the three Graces in mythology, or of the 
grace poured forth on the lips of the bridegroom (Ps. 
xliv, 3), because charm calls forth benevolent love in 
the giver and prompts him to the bestowal of benefac- 
tions. As the recipient of graces experiences, on his 
part, sentiments of gratefulness, and expresses these 
sentiments in thanks, the word gratie (plural of 
gratia) also stands for thanksgiving in the expressions 
gratias agere and Deo gratias, which have their coun- 
terpart in the English, to say grace after meals. 

A comparison of these four senses of the word grace 
reveals a clear relationship of analogy among them, 
since grace, in its objective signification of “ gratuitous 
gift” or “favour’’, occupies a central position around 
which the other meanings may be logically grouped. 
For the attractiveness of the recipient as well as the 
benevolence of the giver is the cause, whereas the 
expression of thanks which proceeds from the grateful 
disposition is the effect, of the gratuitous gift of grace. 
This last-mentioned meaning is, consequently, the 
fundamental one in grace. The characteristic idea of 
a free gift must be taken in the strict sense and exclude 
merit in every form, be it in the range of commutative 
justice as, e. g., in sale and purchase, or in that of dis- 
tributive justice, as is the case in the so-called remu- 
nerations and gratuities. Hence St. Paul says: “If by 
grace, it is not now by works: otherwise grace is no 
more grace” (Rom., x1, 6). 

True, even gratuitous Divine gifts may still fall 
within the range of mere nature. Thus we petition 
God, under the guidance of the Church, for mere natu- 
ral graces, as health, favourable weather, deliverance 
from plague, famine, and war. Now such natural 
graces, which appear simultaneously as due and gra- 
tuitous, are by nomeans acontradiction in themselves. 
For, first, the whole creation is for mankind a gratui- 
tous gift of the love of God, whom neither justice nor 
equity compelled to create the world. And secondly, 
the individual man can, in virtue of his title of crea- 
tion, lay a rightful claim only to the essential endow- 
ments of his nature. Goods granted over and above 
this class, though belonging to the just demands of 
human nature in general, have for him the significance 
of an actual grace, or favour, as, for example, eminent 
talents, robust health, perfect limbs, fortitude. We 
would have omitted mentioning this so-called “ grace 
of creation’’, had not Pelagius, by emphasizing the 
gratuitous character of such natural prabes: succeeded, 
at the Synod of Diospolis or Lydda (A. p. 415) in delud- 
ing the unsuspecting bishops in regard to the dangers 
of his heresy. The five African bishops, Augustine 
among them, in their report to Pope Innocent I, 
rightly called attention to the fact that Pelagius ad- 
mitted only the grace through which we are men, but 
denied grace properly so called, through which we are 
Christians and children of God. Whenever Scripture 
and tradition speak simply of grace, reference is made 
to a supernatural grace which is opposed to natural 

ace as to its contrary and lies so far beyond all right- 

ul claim and strenuous effort of the creature that it 

remains positively undue to the already existing na- 
ture, because it includes goods of a Divine order, as, 
e. g., Divine sonship, indwelling of the Spirit, vision of 
God. Actual grace is of this kind, because, as a means, 
it stands in intrinsic and essential relation to these 
Divine goods which are the end. As a consequence, 
the most important element characteristic of its nature 
must be the supernatural. 

As a further determining factor must be added its 
necessary derivation from the merits of Christ’s re- 
demption; for there is the question of Christian grace. 
In the Thomist theory of redemption, which considers 
not Christ, but the Trinity, as the cause of grace in the 
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angels and in our first parents in Paradise, the addi- 
tion of this new characteristic appears self-explana- 
tory. As to the Scotists, they derive each and every 
supernatural grace in heaven and on earth solely from 
the merits of Christ, inasmuch as the God-Man would 
have appeared on earth even had Adam not sinned. 
But they, too, are compelled to introduce, in the pres- 
ent dispensation, a distinction between the “grace of 
Christ’’ and the “grace of the Redeemer”’ for the rea- 
son that, in their ideal theory, neither the angels nor 
the inhabitants of Paradise owe their holiness to 
the Redeemer. The addition, ex meritis Christi, must 
therefore be included in the notion of actual grace. 
But there are also merely external graces, which owe 
their existence to the merits of Christ’s redemption— 
as the Bible, preaching, the crucifix, the example of 
Christ. One of these, the hypostatic union, marks 
even the highest point of all possible graces. The 
Pelagians themselves sought to outdo one another in 
their encomiums on the excellency of Christ’s example 
and its effectiveness in suggesting pious thoughts 
and salutary resolutions. They thus endeavoured to 
avoid the admission of interior graces inherent in the 
soul; for these alone were opposed to Pelagius’s 
proudly virtuous supremacy of the free will (liberum 
arbitrium), the whole strength of which resided within ~ 
itself. For this reason the Church all the more em- 
phatically proclaimed, and still proclaims, the neces- 
sity of interior grace for which exterior graces are 
merely a preparation. Yet there are also interior 
graces which do not procure the individual sanctifica- 
tion of the recipient, but the sanctification of others 
through the recipient. These, by the extension of the 
generic term to specifically designate a new subdivis- 
ion, are, by antonomasia, called gratuitously given 
graces (grati@ gratis date). To this class belong the 
extraordinary charismata of the miracle-worker, the 
prophet, the speaker of tongues, ete. (see I Cor., xii, 4 
sqq-), as well as the ordinary pore of the priest and 
confessor. As the object of these graces is, according 
to their nature, the spread of the kingdom of God on 
earth and the sanctification of men, their possession in 
itself does not exclude personal unholiness. The will 
of God, however, is that personal righteousness and 
holiness should also distinguish the possessor. With 
regard to the personal holiness of man, only that in- 
terior grace is of importance which is interiorly inher- 
ent in the soul and renders it holy and pleasing to God. 
Hence its name, ingratiating grace (gratia gratum 
faciens). To this category belongs not only sanctify- 
ing, but also actual grace. 

Taking into account, then, all the elements so far 
considered, we may define actual grace as a supernat- 
ural help of God for salutary acts granted in consideration 
of the merits of Christ.—It is called a “help of God for 
salutary acts’’, because, on the one hand, it differs from 
permanent sanctifying grace, in that it consists only in 
a passing influence of God on the soul, and, on the 
other, it is destined only for actions which have a 
necessary relation to man’s eternal salvation. It is 
further called a “supernatural help”’ so as to exclude 
from its definition not only all merely natural graces, 
but also, in a special manner, ordinary Divine conser- 
vation and concurrence (concursus generalis divinus). 
Finally, the “merits of Christ’? are named as its meri- 
torious cause because all graces granted to fallen man 
are derived from this one source. It is for this reason 
that the prayers of the Church either invoke Christ 
directly or conclude with the words: Through Jesus 
Christ Our Lord. 

We have laid down above, as the most important 
characteristic of the nature of actual (and of every 
Christian) grace, its supernatural character. This 
was done partly because a deeper insight into its na- 
ture may Be gained from the analysis of this element. 
As pure nature is in itself completely incapable of per- 
forming salutary acts through its own strength, actual 
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must come to the rescue of its incapacity and 
supply the deficient powers, without which no super- 
natural activity is possible. Actual grace thus becomes 
a special causal principle which communicates to im- 
potent nature moral, and especially physical, powers. 

Grace, as a moral cause, presupposes the existence 
of obstacles which render the work of salvation so dif- 
ficult that their removal is morally impossible without 
special Divine help. Grace must be brought into 
operation as healing grace (gratia sanans, medicinalis) ; 
free will, bent towards the earth and weakened by 
concupiscence, is yet filled with love of good and hor- 
ror of evil. The consciousness of the necessity of this 
moral influence may become so perfect that we beg of 
God the grace of a violent victory over our evil na- 
ture; witness the celebrated prayer of the Church: 
“ Ad te nostras, etiam rebelles, compelle propitius vol- 
untates’’ (Vouchsafe to compel our wills to Thee, 
albeit they resist). In the ordinary course of things 
the Divine inspiration of joy in virtue and aversion 
from sin will, no doubt, methodically lead to the free 
performance of salutary acts; but the moral influence 
of grace can effect the temporary control of freedom 
in the sinner. The sudden conversion of the Apostle 
Paul is an illustration of this. It will be readily un- 
derstood that the above-mentioned triumph over the 
obstacles to salvation demands in itself a grace 
which is natural only in substance, but supernatural 
in mode. Hence many theologians require even for 
the so-called state of pure nature (which never ex- 
isted) such natural graces as are mere remedies against 
the jomes peccati of natural concupiscence. The end 
of supernatural bliss and the consequently necessary 
endowment with supernatural means of grace would 
not have existed in this state (status nature pure), but 
the disastrous results of an evil tendency unbridled 
would have been experienced to the same extent as 
after the fall. 

More important than the moral causality of grace is 
its physical causality, for man must also receive from 
G ihe hysical power to perform salutary works. 
Without it, activity in the order of salvation is not 
only more difficult and laborious, it is altogether im- 

ible. The feet of a child, to draw a comparison 
rom actual life, may be so weak that a mere moral in- 
fluence, such as the holding out of a beautiful toy, will 
not suffice to enable it to walk without the physical 
support of the mother—the use of the leading-strings. 
The latter situation is the one in which man is placed 
with regard to supernatural activity. 

From the question which is to be discussed later, 
and which regards the metaphysical necessity of grace 
for all salutary acts, whether of an easy or difficult na- 
ture, it follows, with irresistible logic, that the incapac- 
ity of nature cannot be ascribed solely to a mere 
weakened condition and moral difficulties resulting 
from sin, but that it must be attributed also, and prin- 
cipally, to physical inability. The communication of 
the physical power to the soul admits, theologically, 
of only one interpretation, namely, that grace raises 
the faculties of the soul (intellect and will) above their 
natural constitution into a supernatural sphere of 
being, and thus renders them capable of substantiall 
supernatural operations. The reason why, throug 
our inner consciousness, we can gain no psychological 
knowledge of this higher activity of the soul lies in the 
fact that our self-consciousness extends solely to the 
acts, and in no wise to the substance, of the soul. 
From this same fact arises the philosophical necessity 
of proving the spirituality, the immortality, and the 
very existence of the human soul from the character- 
istic nature of its activity. _Inexorable theological 
logie postulates the supernatural nature of the acts 
tending towards our salvation, because theological 
faith, for example, “the beginning, foundation, and 
source of all justification’’, must certainly be of the 
same supernatural order as the intuitive vision of God 
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to which it ultimately leads. The necessity of the 
physical causality of grace, as is readily seen, is nowise 
dependent on the existence of concupiscence, but re- 
mains just as imperative for our first parents in their 
state of innocence and for the angels subject to no evil 
tendency. Actual grace, therefore, considered under 
this aspect, bears the name of “elevating grace”’ (gratia 
elevans), though not in a sense which would exclude 
from it the possibility of simultaneously fulfilling the 
moral function of healing grace in the present state of 
man. It is only after these considerations that the 
comprehension of the nature of actual grace in all its 
relations becomes possible, that we may say, with 
Perrone: Actual grace is that unmerited interior as- 
sistance which God, in virtue of the merits of Christ, 
confers upon fallen man in order to strengthen, on the 
one hand, his infirmity resulting from sin and, on the 
other, to render him capable, by elevation to the su- 
pernatural order, of supernatural acts of the soul, so 
that he may attain justification, persevere in it to the 
end, and thus enter into everlasting life. 

(b) The Logical Division of actual grace should enu- 
merate all the kinds to which the definition is uni- 
versally applicable. If we adopt the different faculties 
of the’soul as our principle of division, we shall have 
three kinds: graces of the intellect, of the will, and 
of the sensitive faculties. With regard to the consent 
of the will we distinguish two pairs of graces: first, 
preventing and co-operating; then efficacious and 
merely sufficient grace. It must be immediately 
shown that all these graces are no arbitrarily in- 
vented entities, but actually existing realities. 

(a) Graces of the Different Faculties of the Soul.— 
The illuminating grace of the intellect (gratia illumina- 
tionis, illustrationis) first presents itself for considera- 
tion. It is that grace which in the work of salvation 
suggests good thoughts to the intellect. This may 
happen in a twofold manner, either mediately or 
immediately. The existence of mediate graces of the 
mind is not only vouched for a priori by the presence 
of merely external graces, as when a stirring sermon or 
the sight of the crucifix forces the sinner to earnest 
reflection; it is also explicitly attested by Holy Writ, 
where the “ commandment of the Lord” is represented 
as “enlightening the eyes” (Ps. xviii, 9), and the ex- 
ternal example of Christ as a model for our imita- 
tion (I Pet., ii, 21). But, as this mediate grace need 
neither interrupt the psychological course of the law 
governing the association of ideas nor be of a strictly 
supernatural nature, its sole object will be to prepare 
unostentatiously the way for a grace of greater im- 
portance and necessity, immediate illuminating grace. 
In the latter, the Holy Ghost Himself through imme- 
diate elevation and penetration of the powers of the 
mind prompts the soul and manifests to it in a super- 
natural light the eternal truths of salvation. Though 
our sacred discourses be perfect masterpieces of elo- 
quence, though our picture of the wounds of the cru- 
cified Saviour be ever so vivid and realistic, they 
alone can never be the first step towards the conver- 
sion of a sinner, except when God by a vigorous im- 

ulse stirs the heart and, according to an expression of 
Rt Fulgentius (Ep. xvii, De incarn. et grat., n. 67), 
“opens the ear of the interior man”. St. Paul ac- 
knowledges, also, that the faith which his own preach- 
ing and that of his disciple Apollo had sown in Corinth, 
and which, under their “planting and watering” 
(mediate grace of preaching), had taken root, would 
have miserably perished, had not God himself given 
“the increase”. (See I Cor., iii, 6: “Ego plantavi, 
Apollo rigavit, sed Deus incrementum dedit.’”’) Among 
the Fathers of the Church none has more strongly em- 

hasized the fruitlessness of preaching without interior 
illumination than the Doctor of Grace, Augustine, 
who says among other things: “ Magisteria forinsecus 
adjutoria quedam sunt et admonitiones; cathe- 
dram in ceelo habet qui corda tenet” (“Instruction 
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and admonition help somewhat externally, but he 
who reaches the heart has a place in heaven”— 
(Tract. III, 13, in I Joh.). The more speculative 
question may now be asked: Whether the mediate 
and immediate grace of the mind affects the idea, 
the judgment, or the reasoning. There can be no 
doubt that it primarily influences the judgment 
(judicium), be the latter theoretical (e. g. on the 
credibility of revelation) or practical (e. g. regarding 
the hideous character of sin). But the reasoning pro- 
cess and the idea (apprehensio) may also become a 
grace of the mind, firstly, because they both belong to 
the essence of human knowledge, and grace always 
operates in a manner conformable to nature; secondly, 
because ideas are in final analysis but the result and 
fruit of condensed judgments and reasonings. 
Besides the grace of the mind, the strengthening 
grace of the will (generally called gratia inspirationis) 
plays not only the most important, but an indispen- 
sable, part, for no works of salvation are even think- 
able without operations of the will. It may also be 
either mediate or immediate, according as the pious 
affections and wholesome resolutions are awakened in 
the soul by the immediately preceding illumination of 
the mind or by God Himself (by appropriation the 
Holy Ghost). Owing to the psychological interpene- 
tration of cognition and volition, every (mediate or 
immediate) grace of the mind is in itself also a grace 
affecting the will. This twofold action—on intellect 
and will—has therefore the significance of two dif- 
ferent acts of the soul, but of only one grace. Con- 
sequently, immediate elevation and motion of the will 
by the Holy Spirit can alone be considered a new 
grace. The Pelagians logically denied the existence 
especially of this grace, evenif, according tothe improb- 
able opinion of some historians of dogma, they were 
forced by Augustine in the course of the debate to 
admit at least the immediate grace of the mind. 
Augustine threw in the whole weight of his personality 
in favour of the existence and necessity of the grace of 
the will, to which he applied the names, delectatio 
celestis, inspiratio dilectionis, cupiditas boni, and the 
like. The celebrated Provincial Council of Carthage 
(a. D. 418) confirmed his teaching when it declared 
that grace does not simply consist in the manifestation 
of the Divine precepts whereby we may know our 
positive and negative duties, but it also confers upon 
us the power to love and accomplish whatever we 
have recognized as righteous in things pertaining to 
salvation (cf. Denzinger, “Enchiridion”’, 10th ed., n. 
104, Freiburg, 1908). The Church has never shared 
the ethical optimism of Socrates, which made virtue 
consist in mere knowledge, and held that mere teach- 
ing was sufficient to inculcate it. If even natural 
virtue must be fought for, and is acquired only through 
energetic work and constant practice, how much more 
does not a supernatural life of virtue require the 
Divine help of grace with which the Christian must 
freely co-operate, and thus advance by slow degrees in 
perfection. The strengthening grace of the will, like 
the grace of the mind, assumes the form of vital acts 
of the soul and manifests itself chiefly in what are 
called affections of the will. Scholastic psychology 
enumerates eleven such affections, namely: love and 
hatred, delight and sadness, desire and aversion, hope 
and despair, daring and fear, finally, anger. This 
whole list of feelings has, with the sole exception of 
despair, which imperils the work of salvation, a prac- 
tical significance in relation to good and evil; these 
affections may therefore develop into real graces of 
the will. But, inasmuch as all motions of the will 
may be ultimately reduced to love as fundamental 
feeling (cf. St. Thomas, “Summa”, I-II, Q. xxv, a. 
2), the functions of the grace of the will may be sys- 
tematically focussed in love; hence the concise decla- 
ration of the above-mentioned Synod of Carthage 
(1. c.): “Cum sit utrumque donum Dei, et scire quid 
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facere debeamus et diligere ut faciamus”’ (Since both 
are gifts of God—the knowing what we ought to do, 
and the desire to do it). But care must be taken not 
to understand immediately, by this “love”, perfect 
love of God, which comes only at the end of the pro- 
cess of justification as the crowning-stone of the edifice, 
even though Augustine (De Trinit., VIII, 10, and fre- 
quently) honours with the name caritas the mere love 
for good and any good motion of the will whatsoever. 
Berti (De theol. discipl., XIV, 7), therefore, is wrong 
when he asserts that, according to Augustine, the 
only grace properly so called is the theological virtue 
of charity. Are faith, hope, contrition, fear, only 
graces improperly so called, or do they become graces 
in the true sense only in connexion with charity? 

It cannot be determined with certainty of faith 
whether to the graces of mind and will so far spoken 
of should be added special actual graces affecting the 
sensitive faculties of the soul. But their existence 
may be asserted with great probability. For if, ac- 
cording to an appropriate remark of Aristotle (De 
anima, I, viii), it is true that thinking is impossible 
without imagination, supernatural thought also must 
find its originator and point of support in a corre- 
sponding phantasm to which, like the ivy on the wall, 
it clings and thus creeps upward. At any rate, the 
harmonious agreement of the grace of the intellect 
with the accompanying phantasm can but be of fay- 
ourable influence on the soul visited by grace. It is 
likewise clear that in the rebellious motions of concu- 
piscence, which reside in the sensitive faculties, the 
grace of the will has a dangerous enemy which must 
be overcome by the infusion of contrary dispositions, 
as aversion from sin, before the will is aroused to make 
firm resolutions. Paul, consequently, thrice be- 
sought the Lord that the sting of the flesh might de- 
part from him, but was answered: “Sufficit tibi 
gratia mea” (II Cor., xii, 9). 

(8) Graces regarding Free Will.—If we take the 
attitude of free will as the dividing principle of actual 
grace, we must first have a grace which precedes the 
free determination of the will and another which fol- 
lows this determination and co-operates with the will. 
This is the first pair of graces, preventing and co- 
operating grace (gratia preveniens et cooperans). Pre- 
venting grace must, according to its physical nature, 
consist in unfree, indeliberate vital acts of the soul; 
co-operating grace, on the contrary, solely in free, 
deliberate actions of the will. The latter assume the 
character of actual graces, not only because they are 
immediately suggested by God, but also because they 
may become, after the achievement of success, the 
principle of new salutary acts. In this manner an in- 
tense act of perfect love of God may simultaneously 
effect and, as it were, assure by itself the observance 
of the Divine commandments. The existence of pre- 
venting grace, officially determined by the Council of 
Trent (Sess. VI, cap. v), must be admitted with the 
same certainty as the facts that the illuminating grace 
of the intellect belongs to a faculty not free in itself 
and that the grace of the will must first and foremost 
exhibit itself in spontaneous, indeliberate, unfree emo- 
tions. This is proved by the Biblical metaphors of the 
reluctant hearing of the voice of God (Jer., xvii, 23; 
Ps. xciv, 8), of the drawing by the Father (John, vi, 
44), of the knocking at the gate (Apoc., iii, 20). The 
Fathers of the Church bear witness to the reality of 
preventing grace in their very appropriate formula: 
“ Gratia est in nobis, sed sine nobis”, that is, grace as a 
vital act is in the soul, but as an unfree, salutary act it 
does not proceed from the soul, but immediately from 
God. Thus Augustine (De grat. et lib. arbitr., xvii, 
33), Gregory the Great (Moral., XVI, x), Bernard of 
Clairvaux (De grat. et lib. arbitr., xiv), and others. 
As the unfree emotions of the will are by their very 
nature destined to elicit free salutary acts, it is clear 
that preventing grace must develop into helping or 
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co-operating grace as soon as free will gives its consent. 
These free salutary acts are, according to the Council 


of Trent (Sess. VI, cap. xvi), not only actual graces, 
but also meritorious actions (actus meritorii). There 
is just as little doubt possible regarding their existence 
as concerning the fact that many men freely follow the 
call of grace, work out their eternal salvation, and 
attain the beatific vision, so that the dogma of the 
Christian heaven proves simultaneously the reality of 
co-operating graces. Their principal advocate is 
Augustine (De grat. et lib. arbitr., xvi, 32). If the 
more philosophical question of the co-operation of 
grace and liberty be raised, it will be easily perceived 
that the supernatural element of the free salutary act 
ean be only from God, its vitality only from the will. 
The postulated unity of the action of the will could 
evidently not be safeguarded, if God and the will per- 
formed either two separate acts or mere halves of an 
act. It can exist only when the supernatural power of 
grace transforms itself into the vital strength of the 
will, constitutes the latter as a free faculty in actu 
primo by elevation to the supernatural order, and 
simultaneously co-operates as supernatural Divine con- 
currence in the performance of the real salutary act or 
actus secundus. This co-operation is not unlike that of 
God with the creature in the natural order, in which 
both perform together one and the same act, God as 
first cause (causa prima), the creature as secondary 
cause (causa secunda). For further particulars see St. 
Thomas, “Contra Gent.”’, ITI, lxx. 

A second pair of graces important for the under- 
standing of the controversies on grace is that of effica- 
cious and merely sufficient grace (gratia efficax et mere 
sufficiens). By efficacious grace is understood that 
Divine assistance which, considered even in actu 
primo, includes with infallible certainty, and conse- 
quently in its definition, the free salutary act; for did 
it remain ineflicacious, it would cease to be efficacious 
and would therefore be self-contradictory. As to 
whether the infallibility of its success is the result of 
the physical nature of this grace or of the infallible 
foreknowledge of God (scientia media) is a much de- 
bated question between Thomists and Molinists which 
need not be further treated here. Its existence, how- 
ever, is admitted as an article of faith by both sides 
and is established with the same firmness as the pre- 
destination of the elect or the existence of a heaven 
peopled with innumerable saints. As to “merely suffi- 
cient grace’’, Calvinists and Jansenists have, as is well 
known, eliminated it from their doctrinal system. 
They admitted only efficacious graces whose action 
overpowers the will and leaves no room for freedom. 
If Jansen (d. 1638) nominally admitted “sufficient 
grace”, calling it “little grace” (gratia parva), he un- 
derstood by it, in reality, only “insufficient grace’’, 
i. e. “one from which no action can result, except its 
insufficiency be removed by another grace” (De grat. 
Christ., IV, x). He did not shrink from reviling suffi- 
cient grace, understood in the Catholic sense, as a 
monstrous conception and a means of filling hell with 
reprobates, while later Jansenists discovered in it such 
a pernicious character as to infer the appropriateness 
of the prayer: “A gratia sufficiente, libera nos Dom- 
ine” (“From sufficient grace, O Lord deliver us”.— 
Cf. prop. 6 damn. ab Alex. VIII, a. 1690 in Denzinger, 
n. 1296). The Catholic idea of sufficient grace is ob- 
tained by the distinction of a twofold element in 
every actual grace, its intrinsic energy (potestas agendi, 
vis) and its extrinsic efficiency (e/ficientia). Under the 
former aspect there exists between sufficient and effi- 
cacious grace, both considered in actu primo, no real, 
but only a logical, distinction; for sufficient grace also 
confers full power for action, but is condemned to un- 
fruitfulness owing to the free resistance of the will. If, 
on the contrary, extrinsic efficiency be considered, it is 
evident that the willeitherco-operatesfreely ornot. If 
it refuses its co-operation, even the strongest grace re- 
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mains a merely sufficient one (gratia mere sufficiens), 
although by nature it would have been completely 
sufficient (gratia vere sufficiens) and with good will 
could have been efficacious. This ecclesiastical con- 
ception of the nature of sufficient grace, to which the 
Catholic systems of grace must invariably conform 
themselves, is nothing else but a reproduction of the 
teaching of the Bible. To cite only one text (Prov., i, 
24), the calling and the stretching-out of the hand of 
God certainly signifies the complete sufficiency of 
grace, just as the obstinate refusal of the sinner “to 
regard” is tantamount to the free rejection of the 
proffered hand. Augustine is in complete agreement 
with the constant tradition on this point, and Jansen- 
ists have vainly claimed him as one of their own. We 
have an example of his teaching in the following text: 
“Gratia Dei est que hominum adjuvat voluntates; 
qué ut non adjuventur, in ipsis itidem causa est, non 
in Deo” (“It is the grace of God that helps the wills of 
men; and when they are not helped by it, the reason is 
in themselves, not in God.’’—“ De pece. mer. et rem.’’, 
II, xvii). On the Greek Fathers see Isaac Habert, 
Theologia Graecor. Patrum, II, 6 sq. (Paris, 1646). 

(2) Properties of Actual Grace.—After the treatment 
of thenature of actual grace, we come logically to the 
discussion of its properties. These are three in num- 
ber: necessity, gratuity, and universality. 

(a) Necessity.—With the early Protestants and 
Jansenists, the necessity of actual grace may be so 
exaggerated as to lead to the assertion of the absolute 
and complete incapacity of mere nature to do good; 
or, with the Pelagians and Semipelagians, it may be so 
understood as to extend the capacity of nature to each 
and every thing, even to supernatural activity, or at 
least to its essential elements. The three heresies of 
early Protestantism and Jansenism, Pelagianism, and 
Semipelagianism furnish us with the practical division 
which we adopt for the systematic exposition of the 
Catholie doctrine. 

(a) We maintain against Early Protestantism and 
Jansenism the capacity of mere nature in regard to 
both religious knowledge and moral action. Funda- 
mental for natural religion and ethies is the article of 
faith which asserts the power of mere reason to derive 
a certain natural knowledge of God from creation 
(Vatican., Sess. III, de revelat.,can. i). This is a cen- 
tral truth which is most clearly attested by Scripture 
(Wisdom, xiii, 1 sqq.; Rom., i, 20 sq.; ii, 14 sq.) and 
tradition (see Gop). Unswervingly adhering to this 
position, the Church has ever exhibited herself as a 
mighty defender of reason and its inherent powers 
against the ravages of scepticism so subversive of all 
truth. Through the whole course of centuries she has 
steadfastly clung to the unalterable conviction that a 
faculty of perception constituted for vision, like 
human reason, cannot possibly be condemned to 
blindness, and that its natural powers enable it to 
know, even in the fallen state, whatever is within its 
legitimate sphere. On the other hand, the Church also 
erected against presumptuous Rationalism and Theo- 
sophism a bulwark for the defence of knowledge by 
faith, a knowledge superior to, and different in princi- 
ple from, rational knowledge. With Clement of Alex- 
andria she drew a sharp distinction between yvéous 
and zloris—knowledge and faith, philosophy and 
revelation, assigning to reason the double role of indis- 
pensable forerunner and docile handmaid (ef. Vati- 
can., Sess. III, cap. iv). This noble struggle of the 
Church for the rights of reason and its true relation to 
faith explains historically her decidedly hostile atti- 
tude towards the scepticism of Nicholas de Ultricuria 
(a. D. 1348), towards the Renaissance philosophy of 
Pomponatius (1513) defending a “twofold truth”, 
towards the so-called “log-stick-and-stone” theory 
(Klotz-Stock-wnd-Steintheorte) of Martin Luther and 
his followers, so inimical to reason, towards the doc- 
trine of the complete powerlessness of nature without 
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grace defended by Baius and Jansen, towards the 
system of Hermes impregnated with Kantian criti- 
cism, towards traditionalism, which based all moral 
and religious knowledge on the authority of language 
and instruction, finally, against the modern Agnosti- 
cism of the Modernists, which undermines the very 
foundations of faith, and which was only recently 
dealt so fatal a blow by Pope Pius X’s condemnation. 
Documentary evidence has thus been produced that 
the Catholic Church far from being an “institution of 
obscurantism”’, has at all times fulfilled a powerful 
and far-reaching mission of civilization, since she took 
reason and science under her powerful patronage and 
defended their rights against those very oppressors of 
reason who are accustomed to bring against her the 
groundless charge of intellectual inferiority. A sound 
intellectualism is just as indispensable a condition of 
her life as the doctrine of a supernatural order raised 
above all the limits of nature. (Cf. Chastel, “De la 
valeur de la raison humaine”, Paris, 1854.) 

Not less reasonable an attitude was assumed by the 
Church respecting the moral capabilities of fallen man 
in the domain of natural ethics. Against Baianism, 
the forerunner of Jansenism, she adhered in her teach- 
ing to the conviction confirmed by healthy experi- 
ence, that natural man is capable of performing some 
naturally good works without actual grace, and par- 
ticularly without the grace of faith, and that not all 
the deeds of infidels and pagans are sins. This is evi- 
denced by the condemnation of two propositions of 
Baius by Pope Pius V in the year 1567: “ Liberum ar- 
bitrium sine gratize Dei adjutorio nonnisi ad peccan- 
dum valet” (“Free will without the aid of God’s 
grace avails for nothing but sin.”—Prop. xxvii); and 
again: “Omnia opera infidelium sunt peccata et phil- 
osophorum virtutes sunt vitia’’ (“All the acts of in- 
fidels are sins, and their virtues are vices.’’—Prop. 
25). The history of paganism and everyday experi- 
ence condemn, moreover, with equal emphasis these 
extravagant exaggerationsof Baius. Among the duties 
of the natural moral law some—as love for parents or 
children, abstention from theft and drunkenness—are 
of such an elementary character that it is impossible 
to perceive why they could not be fulfilled without 
grace and faith at least by judicious, cultured, and 
noble-minded pagans. Did not the Saviour himself 
recognize as something good natural human love and 
fraternal greeting, such as they exist also among pub- 
licans and pagans? He denied to them only a super- 
natural reward (mercedem, Matt., v, 46 sq.). And 
Paul has explicitly stated that “the Gentiles, who 
have not the [Mosaic] law, do by nature [naturaliter, 
guoe] those things that are of the law” (Rom., ii, 14). 
The Fathers of the Church did not judge differently. 
Baius, it is true, adduced Augustine as his chief wit- 
ness, and in the latter’s writings we find, to be sure, 
sentences which seem to favour him. Baius, how- 
ever, overlooked the fact that the former rhetorician 
and Platonic idealist of Hippo does not always weigh 
every word as carefully as the wary Schoolman, 
Thomas Aquinas, but consciously delights (ef. Enarr. 
in Ps. xevi, n. 19) in antonomastically applying to the 
genus the designation which belongs only to the high- 
est species. As he calls the least good motion of the 
will caritas, by anticipation, so he brands every un- 
meritorious work (opus steriliter bonum) as sin (pecca- 
tum) and false virtue (falsa virtus). In both cases it is 
an obvious use of the rhetorical figure called catachre- 
sis. With a strong perception for the ethically good, 
wherever it may be found, he eulogizes elsewhere the 
chastity of his heathen friend Alypius (Confess., VI, x) 
and of the pagan Polemo (Ep. exl, 2), admires the 
civil virtues of the Romans, the masters of the world 
(Ep. exxxviii, 3), and gives expression to the truth 
that even the most wicked man is not found com- 
pletely wanting in naturally good works (“De Spiritu 
et litera”, ec. xxviii—Cf. Ripalda, “De Ente superna- 
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turali’”’, tom. III: “ Adversus Baium et Baianos”, Co- 
logne, 1648; J. Ernst, ‘Werke und Tugenden der Un- 
gliubigen nach Augustinus”’, Freiburg, 1871). 

The ethical capacity of pure, and especially of fallen, 
nature has undoubtedly also its determined limits 
which it cannot overstep. In a general manner, the 
possibility of the observance of the easier natural pre- 
cepts thease the aid of natural or supernatural grace 
may be asserted, but not the possibility of the observ- 
ance of the more difficult commandments and prohi- 
bitions of the naturallaw. The difficulty of determin- 
ing where the easy ends and the difficult begins will 
naturally lead, in some secondary questions, to great 
diversity of opinion among theologians. In funda- 
mental points, however, harmony is easily obtainable 
and exists in fact. In the first place, all without ex- 
ception are agreed on the proposition that fallen man 
cannot of his own strength observe the natural law in 
its entirety and for a long time without occasional 
errors and lapses into grievous sin. And how could he? 
For, according to the council of Trent (Sess. VI, cap. 
xiii), even the already justified man will be victorious 
in the “conflict with the flesh, the world, and the 
devil” only on condition that he co-operate with 
never-failing grace (cf. Rom., vii, 22 sqq.). Secondly, 
all theologians admit that the natural will, unaided by 
Divine assistance, succumbs, especially in the fallen 
state, with moral (not physical) necessity to the attack 
of vehement and enduring temptations against the 
Decalogue. For could it by its own strength decide the 
conflict in its own favour even at the most critical mo- 
ments, that power which we have just eliminated 
would be restored to it, namely the power to observe 
unaided, through the prompt victory over vehement 
temptations, the whole natural law in all its extent. 
The practical significance of this second universally 
admitted proposition lies in the acknowledgment that, 
according to revelation, there is no man on earth who 
does not occasionally meet with this or that grievous 
temptation to mortal sin, and even the justified are no 
exception to this law; wherefore, even they are bound 
to constant vigilance in fear and trembling and to 
never-ceasing prayer for Divine assistance (cf. Council 
of Trent, l.c.). Inthe third question, whether natural 
love of God, even in its highest form (amor Dei natura- 
lis perfectus), is possible without grace, the opinions of 
theologians are still very divergent. Bellarmine de- 
nies this possibility on the ground that, without any 
grace, a mere natural justification could in such a case 
be brought into being through the love of God. Sco- 
tus, on the contrary, spiritedly defends the attainabil- 
ity of the highest natural love for God. A golden 
middle course will easily open to the one who accu- 
rately distinguishes between affective and effective 
love. The affective element of the highest love is, as 
natural duty, accessible to the mere natural will with- 
out grace. Effective love, on the contrary, since it 
supposes an unchanging, systematic, and active will, 
would entail the above-discarded possibility of tri- 
umphing over all temptations and of observing the 
whole moral law. (For further details on these inter- 
esting problems, see Pohle, “Lehrbuch der Dogma- 
tik”, 4th ed., II, 364-70, Paderborn, 1909.) 

According to Jansenism, the mere absence of the 
state of grace and love (status gratie et caritatis) 
branded as sins all the deeds of the sinner, even the 
ethically good ones (e. g., almsgiving). This was the 
lowest ebb in its disparagement and depreciation of 
the moral forces in man; and here, too, Baius had 
paved the way. The possession of sanctifying grace 
or theological love thus became the measure and cri- 
terion of natural morality. Taking as his basis the 
total corruption of nature through original sin (i. e. 
concupiscence) as taught by early Protestantism, 
Quesnel, especially (Prop. xliv in Denzinger, n. 1394), 
gave the above-expressed thought the alleged Augus- 
tinian form that there is no medium between love of 
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God and love of the world, charity and concupiscence, 
so that even the prayers of the impious are nothing 
else but sins. (Cfr. Prop. xlix: “Oratio impiorum est 
novum peccatum et quod Deus illis concedit, est no- 
vum in eos judicium”’). The answer of the Church 
to such severe exaggerations was the dogmatic Bull, 
“Unigenitus” (1713), of Pope Clement XI. The 
Council of Trent (Sess. VI, can. vii) had however al- 
ready decreed against Martin Luther: “Si quis dix- 
erit, opera omnia que ante justificationem fiunt... 
vere esse peccata . . . anathema sit” (If anyone 
shall say that all the works done before justification 
are indeed sins, let him be anathema). Moreover, 
what reasonable man would concede that the process 
of justification with its so-called dispositions consists 
in a long series of sins? And if the Bible, in order to 
effect the conversion of the sinner, frequently sum- 
mons him to contrition and penance, to prayer and 
almsdeeds, shall we admit the blasphemy that the 
Most Holy summons him to the commission of so 
many sins?—The Catholic doctrine on this point, ob- 
stinately adhered to through all the centuries, is so 
clear that even an Augustine could not have departed 
from it without becoming a public heretic. True, 
Baius and Quesnel succeeded in cleverly concealing 
their heresy in a phraseology similar to the Augustin- 
ian, but without penetrating the meaning of Augus- 
tine. The latter, it must be conceded, in the course 
of the struggle with self-confident Pelagianism, ulti- 
mately so strongly emphasized the opposition between 
grace and sin, love of God and love of the world, that 
the intermediary domain of naturally good works al- 
most completely disappeared. But Scholasticism had 
long since applied the necessary correction to this ex- 
aggeration. That the sinner, in consequence of his 
habitual state of sin, must sin in everything, is not the 
doctrine of Augustine. The universality of sin in the 
world which he contemplated, isnot for him the result 
of a fundamental necessity, but merely the manifesta- 
tion of a general historical phenomenon which admits 
of exceptions (De spir. et lit., c. xxvii, n. 48). He 
specifically declares marital love, love of children and 
friends to be something lawful in all men, something 
commendable, natural and dutiful, even though Di- 
vine love alone leads to heaven. He admits the pos- 
sibility of these natural virtues also in the impious: 
“Sed videtis, istam caritatem esse posse et impiorum, 
i. e. paganorum, Judzeorum, hereticorum” (Serm. 
ecexlix de temp. in Migne, P.L., XX XIX, 1529). 

(8) Pelagianism, which still survives under new 
forms, fell into the extreme directly opposed to the 
theories rejected above. It exaggerated the capacity 
of human nature to an deters dearos and hardly 
left any room for Christian grace. It amounted to 
nothing less than the divinization of the moral forces 
of free will. Even when it was question of acts tend- 
ing to supernatural salvation, natural will was de- 
clared able to rise by its own strength from justification 
to eternal life. Rank naturalism in its essence, Pela- 
gianism contained, as a pee consequence, the sup- 

ression of original sin and the negation of grace. It 
aid down the proud assertion that the sovereign will 
may ultimately raise itself to complete holiness and 
impeceability (impeccantia, dvauaprnola) through the 
persevering observance of all the precepts, even the 
most difficult, and through the infallible triumph over 
every temptation, even the most vehement. This 
was an unmistakable reproduction of the ancient 
Stoic ideal of virtue. For the self-confident Pelagian, 
the petition of the Lord’s Prayer, “Lead us not into 
temptation’’, served, properly speaking, no purpose: 
it was at most a proof of his humility, not a profession 
of the truth. In no other part of the system is the 
vanity of the Christian Diogenes so pote perce ti- 
ble through the lacerated cloak of the philosopher. 
Hence the Provincial Synod of Carthage (418) in- 
sisted on the true doctrine on this very point (see 
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Denzinger, nn. 106-8) and emphasized the absolute 
necessity of grace for all salutary acts. True, Pela- 
gius (d. 405) and his disciple Ceelestius, who found an 
active associate in the skilful and learned Bishop 
Julian of Eclanum, admitted from the beginning the 
improper creative grace, later also a merely external 
supernatural grace, such as the Bible and the example 
of Christ. But the heresiarch rejected: with all the 
more obstinacy the inner grace of the Holy Ghost, 
especially for the will. The object of grace was, at 
the most, to facilitate the work of salvation, in no wise 
to make it fundamentally possible. Never before had 
a heretic dared to lay the axe so unsparingly to the 
deepest roots of Christianity. And never again did it 
occur in ecclesiastical history that one man alone, with 
the weapons of the mind and ecclesiastical science, 
overthrew and annihilated in one generation an 
equally dangerous heresy. This man was Augustine. 
In the short period between a. p. 411 and a. p. 413 no 
fewer than twenty-four synods were held which con- 
sidered the heresy of Pelagius. But the death-blow 
was dealt as early as 416 at Mileve, where fifty-nine 
bishops, under the leadership of St. Augustine, laid 
down the fundamental canons which were subse- 
quently (418) repeated at Carthage and received, after 
the celebrated “Tractoria’’ of Pope Zosimus (418), 
the value of definitions of faith. It was there that the 
absolute necessity of grace for salvation triumphed 
over the Pelagian idea of its mere utility, and the 
absolute incapacity of nature over supreme self-suffi- 
ciency. When Augustine died, in 430, Pelagianism 
was dead. The decisions of faith issued at Mileve and 
Carthage were frequently renewed by cecumenical 
councils, as in 529 at Orange, lastly at Trent (Sess. 
VI, can. ii). 

The beautiful parable of the vine and its branches 
(John, xv, 1 sqq.) should have been sufficient to reveal 
to Pelagianism what a striking contrast there was 
between it and antecedent Christianity. Augustine 
and the synods time and again used it in the contro- 
versy as a very decisive proof out of the mouth of the 
Saviour Himself. Only when the supernatural vital 
union of the Apostles with the vine (Christ) planted 
by the Father is established, does it become possible 
to bring forth supernatural fruit; for “without me 
you can do nothing’”’ (John, xv, 5). The categorical 
assertion of the necessity of grace for the holy Apos- 
tles themselves brings home to us still more forcibly 
the absolute incapacity of mere fallen nature in the 
performance of salutary acts. All supernatural ac- 
tivity may. be concretely summed up in the three fol- 
lowing elements: salutary thoughts, holy resolves, 
good actions. Now the Apostle Paul teaches that 
right thinking is from God (II Cor., iii, 5), that the 
righteous will must be based on Divine mercy (Rom., 
ix, 16), finally that it is God who works in us, “both to 
will and to accomplish’’ (Phil., ii, 13). The victorious 
struggle of St. Augustine, which earned for him the 
honourable title of “Doctor of Grace’’, was merely a 
struggle for the ancient Catholic truth. Pelagianism 
was immediately felt in the Christian community as a 
thorn in the flesh and as the poison of novelty. Be- 
fore all the world Augustine could attest: “Talis est 
heresis pelagiana, non antiqua, sed ante non multum 
tempus exorta’’ (Such is the Pelagian heresy, not 
ancient, but having sprung up a short time ago.”—De 
grat., et lib. arbitr., c. iv). In fact, the teaching of 
the most ancient Fathers of the Church, e. g. Irenzus 
(Ady. her., III, xvii, 2), did not differ from that of 
Augustine, although it was less vigorous and explicit. 
The constant practice of prayer in the ancient Church 
pointed significantly to her lively faith in the necessity 
of grace, for prayer and grace are correlative ideas, 
which cannot be separated. Hence the celebrated 
axiom of Pope Celestine I (d. 432): “Ut legem cre- 
dendi statuat lex supplicandi’’ (“That the law of 
prayer may determine the law of belief’’.—See Den- 
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zinger, n. 139). It is clearly evident that the Fathers 
of the Church wished the universally expressed neces- 
sity of grace to be understood not merely as a moral 
necessity for the strengthening of human weakness, 
but as a metaphysical one for the communication of 
physical powers. For in their comparisons they state 
that grace is not less necessary than are wings for fly- 
ing, the eyes for seeing, the rain for the growth of 
plants, etc. In accordance with this, they also de- 
clare that, in as far as supernatural activity is con- 
cerned, grace is just as indispensable for the angels 
not subject to concupiscence, and was for man before 
the fall, as it is for man after the sin of Adam. 

There is need of special refutation of Pelagius’s 
presumptuous contention that man is capable of 
avoiding unaided during his whole lifetime all sins; 
nay, that he can even rise to impeccability. The 
Council of Trent (Sess. VI, can. xxiii), with much 
more precision than the Synod of Mileve (416), an- 
swered this monstrosity with the definition of faith: 
“Si quis hominem semel justificatum dixerit .. . 
posse in tota vita peccata omnia etiam venialia vitare, 
nisi ex speciali Dei privilegio, quemadmodum de 
beata Virgine tenet ecclesia, anathema sit” (If any- 
one shall say that a man once justified . . . can, 
throughout his life, avoid all sins, even venial, unless 
by a special privilege of God, as the Church believes of 
the Bl. Virgin Mary, let him be anathema). 

This celebrated canon presents some difficulties of 
thought which must be briefly discussed. In its gist 
it is an affirmation that not even the justified, much 
less the sinner and infidel, can avoid all sins, especially 
venial ones, through his whole life except by special 
privilege such as was granted to the Mother of God. 
The canon does not assert that besides Mary other 
saints, as St. Joseph or St. John the Baptist, possessed 
this privilege. Almost all theologians rightly con- 
sider this to be the sole exception, justified only by 
the dignity of the Divine maternity. Justice is done 
to the wording of the canon, if by totd vita we under- 
stand a long period, about a generation, and by pec- 
cata venialia chiefly the semi-deliberate venial sins due 
to surprise or precipitancy. It is in no way declared 
that a great saint is unable to keep free from all sin 
during a short interval, as the interval of a day; nor 
that he is incapable of avoiding for a long time with 
ordinary grace and without special privilege all venial 
sins committed with full deliberation or complete 
liberty. The same must be said with still greater 
reason of mortal sins, although the preservation of 
baptismal innocence may be of rare occurrence. The 
expression, omnia peccata, must be understood collec- 
tively, as applying to the sum, and not distributively, 
as meaning each individual sin, which would no longer 
be a sin if it could not be avoided in every instance. 
For the same reason the words, non posse, designate 
not a physical, but a moral impossibility of avoiding 
sin, i. e. a difficulty based on insuperable obstacles 
which only a special privilege could suppress. The 
meaning is, therefore: The observer of a long series of 
temptations in the life of a just man will find that at 
some time or other, to-day or to-morrow, the will held 
captive by concupiscence will succumb with moral 
necessity. This may be due to negligence, surprise, 
weariness, or moral weakness—all of which are factors 
that do not completely destroy the freedom of the will 
and thus admit at least of a venial sin. This hard 
truth must naturally grieve a proud heart. But it is 
precisely to curb pride, that most dangerous enemy of 
our salvation, and to nourish in us the precious virtue 
of humility, that God permits these falls into sin. 
Nothing incites us more powerfully to vigilance and 
perseverance in prayer than the consciousness of our 
sinfulness and infirmity. Even the greatest saint 
must, therefore, pray daily not out of hypocrisy or 
self-deception, but out of an intimate knowledge of 
his heart: “Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our 
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debtors” (Matt., vi, 12). A holy Apostle had to 
acknowledge of himself and his intimate friends: “In 
many things we all offend” (James, iii, 2). Boldly 
could the hagiographer in the Old Testament raise the 
question not difficult of answer: “Who can say: My 
heart is clean, I am pure from sin?” (Proverbs, xx, 9). 
This view, defended by the Bible, was also the 
constant sentiment of the Fathers of the Church, 
to whom the proud language of the Pelagians was 
unknown. ‘To the latter’s consideration Augustine 
(De nat. et grat., xxxvi) presents the impressive 
thoughts: ‘Could we bring together here in living 
form all the saints of both sexes and question them 
whether they were without sin, would they not ex- 
claim unanimously: ‘If we say that we have no sin, 
we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us’?” (I 
John, i, 8.) 

(vy) Semipelagianism is an unsuccessful attempt to 
effect a compromise between Pelagianism and Augus- 
tinism, attributing to mere nature and its capabilities 
a somewhat greater importance in matters pertaining 
to salvation than Augustine was willing to concede. 
Several pious monks of Marseilles (hence also the 
name of “ Massilians”), John Cassian (d. 432) at their 
head, held (about A. D. 428) the following opinion of the 
relationship between nature and grace: (1) A distine- 
tion must be established between “the beginning of 
faith” (initiwm fidei) and “inerease in the faith” 
(augmentum fidei); the former may be referred to the 
natural power of free will, while increase in.the faith 
and faith itself can only be the *work of Christian 
grace. (2) Nature can merit grace through its own 
efforts, but this natural merit (meritum nature) is only 
founded in equity, it does not confer, as Pelagius con- 
tended, a right in strict justice. (3) “Final perse- 
verance” (donum perseverantie) specifically can be 
secured by the justified with their own strength, and 
is therefore not a special grace. (4) The bestowal or 
denial of baptismal grace in children is dependent on 
their conditional future merits or demerits, which the 
Omniscience of God foresaw not historically, but 
hypothetically from eternity.—Although this last 
proposition is philosophically false, the Church has 
never condemned it as heretical; the first three 
theses, on the contrary, have been rejected as opposed 
to Catholic teaching. 

Informed by his disciples, Prosper and Hilary, of 
events at Marseilles, Augustine energetically set to 
work, in spite of his advanced age, and wrote his two 
books against the Semipelagians: ‘‘De Predestina- 
tione sanctorum” and “De dono perseverantix”’. 
Simultaneously he humbly acknowledged that he had 
the misfortune of having professed similar errors pre- 
viously to his episcopal consecration (A. p. 394). He 
attacked resolutely, though with mildness and mod- 
eration, all the positions of his adversaries, rightly 
looking upon their attitude as a relapse into the 
already defeated Pelagianism. After Augustine’s 
death, his disciples resumed the struggle. They suc- 
ceeded in interesting in their cause Pope Celestine I, 
who, in his dogmatic writing to the bishops of Gaul 
(431), laid down as a rule of faith the fundamental 
teaching of St. Augustine on original sin and grace. 
But as this so-called “Indiculus” was issued more as a 
papal instruction than as an ex cathedré definition, the 
controversy still continued for almost a century, until 
St. Ceesarius of Arles convoked the Second Synod of 
Orange (A. D. 529). This synod received the solemn 
confirmation of Pope Boniface II (530) and was thus 
vested with cecumenical authority. (According to 
the opinion of Scheeben and Gutberlet this confirma- 
tion extended only to the first eight canons and the 
epilogue.) From now on Semipelagianism, also, was 
proscribed as heresy, and Augustinism was com- 
pletely victorious. 

In the refutation of Semipelagianism, in so far as 
the necessity of actual grace is concerned, it will not 
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be amiss to follow an adult through all the stages on 
the way to salvation, from the state of unbelief and 
mortal sin to the state of grace and a happy death. 
With regard, first, to the period of unbelief, the Second 
Synod of Orange (can. v) decreed that prevenient 
pare is absolutely necessary to the infidel not only for 
aith itself, but also for the very beginning of faith. 
By the “beginning of faith”’, it intended to designate 
all the good aspirations and motions to believe which 
precede faith properly so called, as early dawn pre- 
cedes sunrise. Consequently, the whole preparation 
for the faith is made under the influence of grace, e. g. 
the instruction of persons to be converted. The ac- 
curacy of this view is confirmed by the Bible. Ac- 
cording to the assurance of the Saviour, external 

reaching is useless if the invisible influence of grace 
the being drawn by the Father) does not set in to 
effect the gradual “coming” to Christ (John, vi, 44). 
Were faith rooted in mere nature, were it based on 
mere natural inclination to believe or on natural 
merit, nature could legitimately glory in its own 
achievement of the work of salvation in its entirety, 
from faith to ae ey, to beatific vision it- 
self. And sti i 


nature. Although Augustine could substantiate his 
doctrine by references to the anterior Fathers of the 
Church, as Cyprian, Ambrose, and Gregory of Nazian- 
zus, he seems to have been embarrassed by the Semi- 
pean appeal to the Greeks, chiefly Chrysostom. 
e pleaded the circumstances of the time (De pred. 
sanctor., c. xiv). In fact, difference of doctrine be- 
tween the East and the West cannot be denied. 
With delight could the Semipelagians quote from 
Chrysostom passages like the following: ‘We must 
first select good and then God adds what apper- 
tains to his office; he does not act antecedently 
to our will so as not to destroy our liberty’’ (Hom. 
xii in Hebr., n. 3). How must this attitude of 
the Eastern Church be explained?—To gain a cor- 
rect notion of the then existing circumstances, it 
must be remembered that the Greeks had to defend 
not only grace, but almost more so the freedom of the 
will. For the anti-Christian systems of Gnosticism, 
Manichzism, and neo-Platonism—all products of the 
East—stood completely under the spell of the liberty- 
destroying philosophy of fatalism. Insuch anenviron- 
ment it was important to preserve intact the freedom 
of the will even under the influence of grace, to arouse 
slothful nature from the fatalistic sleep, and to rec- 
ommend the ascetical maxim: “Help yourself, and 
Heaven will help you.” It may have been imprudent 
to leave the necessity of prevenient grace altogether in 
the background because of false considerations of 
timeliness, and to insist almost exclusively on co- 
operating grace while silently presupposing the ex- 
istence of prevenient grace. But was Chrysostom 
opposing a Pelagius or a Cassian? In fact he also 
knew and admitted prevenient grace, as when he 
writes: “You do not hold of yourself, but you have 
received from God. Hence you have received what 
you ss, and not only this or that, but everything 
you have. For these are not your own merits, but 
the grace of God. Although you cite faith, you owe it 
nevertheless to call’? (Hom. xii in I Cor.). Chrysos- 
tom was always orthodox in the doctrine on grace. 
After the triumph over unbelief, the process of 
justification begins with faith and concludes only with 
the infusion of sanctifying grace and theological love. 
The question is whether, on this arduous road, grace 
must precede and co-operate with every salutary step 
of the believing sinner. The negative attitude of the 
Semipelagians, who ascribed the dispositions for justi- 
fication to the natural efforts of free will, was pro- 
seribed as heretical at Orange (can. vii) and again at 
Trent (Sess. VI, can. iii). Rightly so. For the thor- 
oughly supernatural sonship of God (filiatio adoptiva), 
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which ultimately terminates the process of justifica- 
tion, can be attained only through absolutely super- 
natural acts, for the performance of which nature 
without grace is physically incapable. Hence the 
Bible, besides faith, also refers other dispositions, as 
“hope”? (Rom., xv, 13) and “love’? (I John, iv, 7) 
explicitly to God as their author; and tradition has 
unswervingly adhered to the priority of grace (ef. St. 
Augustine, ‘‘Enchir.’”’, xxxii). Once the adult has 
finally reached the state of grace after a happy ter- 
mination of the process of justification, the obligation 
devolves upon him of complying with many negative 
and positive duties in order to preserve sanctifying 
grace, persevere in virtue until the end, and gain 
heaven after a happy death. Will he be capable of 
accomplishing all this without a constant stream of 
actual graces? It might appearso. For the justified 
person is, through the possession of sanctifying grace 
and supernatural virtues, permanently maintained in 
the supernatural order. it is not unnatural, there- 
fore, to admit, prescinding from final perseverance, 
that he is enabled by his supernatural habit to per- 
form salutary actions. This is in reality the teaching 
of Molina, Bellarmine, Billot, and others. But to 
this view Perrone (De gratia, n. 203) rightly objects 
that Holy Writ makes no distinction between the dif- 
ferent degrees of the work of salvation, that Augus- 
tine (De nat. et grat., xxiv) proclaims the constant 
need of grace also for the “healthy’’ and “ justified’’, 
and finally that the Church requires an uninterrupted 
influence of grace even for the good works of the just, 
and puts in the mouths of all Christians without 
exception the prayer: ‘“Actiones nostras, quasumus 
Domine, aspirando praeveni et adjuvando prose~ 
quere’’, ete. And does not concupiscence, which re- 
mains also in the justified, stand in need of at least 
healing grace? Moreover, no passive habit puts itself 
in motion, but, like a well-tuned harp, must be, as it 
were, brought into play by some external agency. It 
might be added that nature, raised to a permanent 
supernatural state, still retains its natural activity 
and consequently requires a supernatural impulse for 
supernatural actions. 

The most important concern, however, which the 
just man must take to heart is final perseverance, be- 
cause it is a decided characteristic of the predestined 
and assures entrance into heaven with infallible cer- 
tainty. The Semipelagian delusion that this great 
grace may be due to the initiative and power of the 
just was refuted, after the Second Synod of Orange 
(can. x), chiefly by the Council of Trent (Sess. VI, 
can. xxil) in the following proposition of faith: “Si 

uis dixerit, justificatum ... sine speciali auxilio 

ei in accepté justitid perseverare posse ... , ana- 
thema sit.”” Here, also, the explanation of some diffi- 
culties will facilitate the correct interpretation of the 
canon. Final perseverance, in its most perfect sense, 
consists in the untarnished preservation of baptismal 
innocence until death. In a less strict sense it is the 
preservation of the state of grace from the last conver- 
sion until death. In both senses we have what is 
called perfect perseverance (perseverantia perfecta). 
By imperfect perseverance (perseverantia imperjecta) 
must be understood the temporary continuance in 
grace, e>g., for a month or a year, until the commis- 
sion of the next mortal sin. We must distinguish 
also between passive and active perseverance, accord- 
ing as the justified dies in the state of grace, independ- 
ently of his will, as baptized children and the insane, 
or actively co-operates with grace whenever the state 
of grace is imperilled by grievous temptations. The 
Council of Trent had, above all, this latter case in 
view, since it speaks of the necessity of a special as- 
sistance (auxilium speciale), which can designate 
nothing else but an actual grace or rather a whole 
series of these. This “special grace” is, consequently, 
not conferred with the possession of sanctifying grace, 
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nor is it to be confounded with ordinary graces, nor 
finally to be looked upon as a result of the mere power 
of perseverance (posse perseverare). Hence, as a new 
and special grace, it ultimately is but a continuous 
series of efficacious (not merely sufficient) graces com- 
bined with a particular external protection of God 
against fall into sin and with the final experience of a 
happy death. The Council of Trent (Sess. VI, can. 
xvi) is therefore justified in speaking of it as a great 
gift—“ magnum donum’’. The Bible extols final per- 
severance, now as a special grace not included in the 
bare notion of justification (Phil., i, 6; I Pet., i, 5), now 
as the precious fruit of special prayer (Matt., xxvi, 41; 
John, xvii, 11; Col., iv, 12). Augustine (De dono 
persev., ¢. ili) used the necessity of such prayer as a 
basis of argumentation, but added, for the consolation 
of the faithful, that, while this great grace could not 
be merited by good works, it could by persevering, 
genuine prayer be obtained with infallible certainty. 
Hence the practice of pious Christians to pray daily 
for a good death can never be too earnestly com- 
mended. 

(b) Gratuity.—Beside the necessity of actual grace, 
its absolute gratuity stands out as the second funda- 
mental question in the Christian doctrine on this sub- 
ject. The very name of grace excludes the notion 
of merit. But the gratuity of specifically Christian 
grace is so great and of such a superior character 
that even mere natural petition for grace or positive 
natural dispositions cannot determine God to the be- 
stowal of his supernatural assistance. A mere nega- 
tive preparation or mere negative dispositions, on the 
contrary, which consist only in the natural removal of 
obstacles, are in all probability not essentially opposed 
to gratuity. Owing to its gratuitous character, grace 
cannot be earned by strictly natural merit either in 
strict justice (meritum de condigno) or as a matter of 
fitness (merttum de congruo). But is not this asser- 
tion in conflict with the dogma that the just man can, 
through supernatural works, merit de condigno an in- 
crease in the state of grace and eternal glory, just as 
the sinner can, through salutary acts, earn de congruo 
justification and all graces leading up to it? That it 
is not, will be clearly evident if it be remembered that 
the merits springing from supernatural grace are no 
longer natural, but supernatural (cf. Council of Trent, 
Sess. VI, cap. xvi). The absolute gratuity of grace is, 
therefore, safeguarded if it is referred to the initial 
grace (prima gratia vocans), with which the work of 
salvation begins, and which is preceded by pure and 
mere nature. For it then follows that the whole sub- 
sequent series of graces, up to justification, is not and 
cannot be merited any more than the initial grace. 
We shall now briefly examine the gratuity of grace in 
its several degrees as indicated above. 

(a) The gratuitous character of grace categorically 
excludes real and strict natural merit with a rightful 
claim to just compensation as well as merit improperly 
so called implying a claim to reward as a matter of fit- 
ness. The meritorious character of our actions in the 
former sense was defended by the Pelagians, while the 
Semipelagians advocated it in the latter meaning. 
To this twofold error the infallible teaching authority 
of the Church opposed the dogmatic declaration that 

_ the initial grace preparatory to justification is inno 
wise due to natural merit as a determining factor (Cf. 
Second Synod of Orange, epilogue; Council of Trent, 
Sess. VI, cap. v). The categorical synodal expres- 
sion, nullis precedentibus meritis, wards off from grace, 
as a poisonous breath, not only the Pelagian condign 
merit, but also the Semipelagian congruous merit. 
The presupposition that grace can be merited by nat- 
ural deeds involves a latent contradiction. For it 
would be attributing to nature the power to bridge over 
with its own strength the chasm lying between the nat- 
ural and the supernatural order. In powerfully elo- 
quent words does Paul, in the Epistle to the Romans, 
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declare that the vocation to the Faith was not granted 
to the Jews in consequence of the works of the Mosaic 
Law, nor to the pagans because of the observance of 
the natural moral law, but that the concession was en- 
tirely gratuitous. He inserts the harsh statement: 
“Therefore he hath mercy on whom he will; and whom 
he will, he hardeneth”’ (Rom., ix, 18). The Doctor of 
Grace, Augustine (De peccato orig., xxiv, 28), like a 
second Paul, advocates the absolute gratuity of grace, 
when he writes: “Non enim gratia Dei erit ullo modo, 
nisi gratuita fuerit omni modo” (For it will not be the 
grace of God in any way unless it has been gratuitous in 
every way). He lays stress on the fundamental prin- 
ciple: “ Grace does not find the merits in existence, but 
causes them’’, and substantiates it decisively thus: 
“Non gratia ex merito, sed meritum ex gratid. Nam 
si gratia ex merito, emisti, non gratis accepisti’’ (Not 
grace by merit, but merit by grace. For if grace by 
merit, thou hast bought, not received gratis——Serm., 
169, c. II). Not even Chrysostom could be suspected 
of Semipelagianism, as he thought in this matter pre- 
cisely like Paul and Augustine. 

(8) While natural merit suppresses the idea of gratu- 
ity in grace, the same cannot be affirmed of natural 
prayer (preces nature, oratio naturals), as long as we 
do not ascribe to it any intrinsic right to be heard and 
to God a duty to answer it—a right and duty which 
are undoubtedly implied in supernatural petitions (cf. 
John, xvi, 23 sq.). Prayer does not, like merit, ap- 
peal to the justice or equity of God, but to his liberal- 
ity and mercy. The sphere of influence of prayer is 
consequently much more extensive than the power of 
merit. The gratuity of Christian grace is, neverthe- 
less, to be understood so strictly that pure nature can- 
not obtain even the smallest grace by the most fervent 
prayer. Such is the doctrine asserted by the Second 
Synod of Orange (can. iii) against the Semipelagians. 
It is based on a positive Divine decree and can no 
longer be deduced from the intrinsic impossibility of 
the contrary. It is therefore permissible, without 
prejudice to the Faith, toadopt Ripalda’s opinion (De 
ente supernat., disp. xix, sect. 3), which holds that, 
in an economy of salvation different from the present, 
natural prayer for grace would be entitled to be heard. 
How little this is the case in the present dispensation 
is best learned from the language of the Bible. We 
are told that in our infirmity “we know not what we 
should pray for as we ought; but the Spirit himself 
asketh for us with unspeakable groanings’’ (Rom. viii, 
26; ef. I Cor., xii, 3). The supernatural union with 
Christ is, moreover, represented as the indispensable 
condition of every successful petition (John, xv, 7). 
Every wholesome prayer being in itself a salutary act, 
it must, according to antecedent statements, spring 
from prevenient grace. Augustine (De dono persev., 
xxiii, 64) in vivid descriptions brings home to the 
Semipelagians their delusion in thinking that true 
prayer comes from us and not from God who inspires it. 

On an almost identical level with natural prayer 
stand the positive preparation and dispositions to 
grace (capacitas, sive preparatio positiva). It often 
occurs in human life that the positive disposition to a 
natural good includes in itself a certain claim to satis- 
faction, as, e. g. thirst of itself calls for quenching. 
This is still more the case when the disposition has 
been acquired by a positive preparation for the good 
in question. Thus the student has acquired by his 
preparation for the examination a certain claim to be 
sooner or later admitted to it. But how about grace? 
Does there exist in man a positive disposition and a 
claim to grace in the sense that the withholding of 
this expected blessing would sensibly injure and bit- 
terly disappoint the soul? Or can man, unaided, posi- 
tively dispose himself for the reception of grace, con- _ 
fident that God will reward his natural efforts with the 
bestowal of supernatural grace? Both suppositions 
are untenable. For, according to the express teach- 
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ing of the Apostle Paul and of the Fathers of the 
Church, the gratuity of grace is rooted solely in the 
supreme freedom of the Divine will, and the nature of 
man possesses not even the slightest claim to grace. 
As a consequence, the relapse into Semipelagianism is 
unavoidable as soon as we seek in the positive disposi- 
tion or preparation a cause for the bestowal of grace. 
It should be remembered, moreover, that nature is 
never found in its pure form, but that, from the be- 
ginning, mankind is defiled by original sin. This 
consideration still more forcibly puts before us the 
necessity of denying to sinful nature the power to 
draw down upon itself, like an arid region, the effusion 
of Divine grace, either by its natural constitution or 
its own endeavours. 

(y) Negative disposition or preparation (capacitas 
sive preparatio negativa) designates, in general, the 
absence or removal of obstacles which are an impedi- 
ment to the introduction of a new form, as green 
wood is dried up to become fit for burning. The 
question arises, whether the requirement of such 
merely negative natural preparation is reconcilable 
with the absolute gratuity of grace. Some of the 
earlier Schoolmen cited in answer the celebrated 
much-debated axiom: Facienti quod in se est, Deus non 
denegat gratiam (To the one who does what in him lies, 
God does not deny grace). If among the proposed 
interpretations of this proposition we adopt the one 
asserting that, in consequence of the commendable en- 
deavours of the natural will, God does not withhold 
from anyone the first grace of vocation, we necessarily 
fall into the Semipelagian heresy refuted above. In 
ordersystematically to exclude this contingency, many 
Schoolmen thusinterpreted the axiom with St. Thomas 
(Summa, I-IT, Q. cix, a. 6): “To the one who accom- 
plishes what he can with the help of supernatural 
grace God grants further and more powerful graces up 
to justification.”” But, interpreted in this manner, 
the axiom offers nothing new and has nothing to do 
with the above-proposed question. There remains, 
therefore, a third interpretation: God, out of mere 
liberality, does not withhold His grace from the one 
who accomplishes what he can with his natural moral 
strength, i. e. from the one who, by deliberate absten- 
tion from offences, seeks to dispose God favourably 
towards him and thus prepares himself negatively for 

race. Some theologians (e. g. Vasquez, Glossner) 
eclared even this most mitigated and mildest inter- 
retation to be Semipelagian. Most modern theo- 
ogical authorities, however, with Molina, Suarez, and 
Lessius, see in it nothing else but the expression of the 
truth: To the one who prepares himself negatively 
and places no obstacle to the ever-ready influence of 
race, God in general is more inclined to offer his grace 
Aina to another who wallows in the mire of sin and 
thus neglects to accomplish what lies in his power. In 
this manner the cause of the distribution of grace is 
located not in the dignity of nature, but, conformably 
te eee, in the universal will of God to save man- 
ind. 

(ec) Universality —The universality of grace does 
not conflict with its gratuity, if God, in virtue of his 
will to save all men, distributes with sovereign liberty 
his graces to all adults without exception. But if the 
universality of grace is only a result of the Divine will 
to save all mankind, we must first turn our attention 
to the latter as the basis of the former. 

(a) By the “will to save’’ (voluntas Det salvifica) 
theologians understand the earnest and sincere will of 
God to free all men from sin and lead them to super- 
natural happiness. As this will refers to human na- 
ture as such, it is a merciful will, also called “ first’? or 
“antecedent will’? (volwntas prima sive antecedens). 
It is not absolute, but conditional, inasmuch as no one 
is saved if he does not will it or does not comply with 
the conditions laid down by God for salvation. The 
“second”’ or “consequent will’’ (voluntas secunda sive 
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consequens), on the contrary, can only be absolute, i. e. 
a will of justice, as God must simply reward or punish 
according as one has deserved by his works heaven or 
hell_—We consider here solely the “antecedent will”’ 
to save; regarding the will of justice see PREDESTINA- 
TION. 

Against the error of the Calvinists and Jansenists 
the ecclesiastical teaching authority (cf. Council of 
Trent, Sess. VI, can. xvii; Prop. v Jansenii damn., in 
Denzinger, n. 827, 1096) proclaimed in the first place 
the doctrine that God seriously wills the salvation 
not of the predestined only, but also of other men. 
As the Church obliged all her faithful to the recital of 
the passage of the creed, “ Qui propter nos homines et 
propter nostram salutem descendit de ecelis”, it is 
also established with certainty of faith that at least all 
the faithful are included in the universality of salva- 
tion willed by God. Not to mention the touching 
scene in which Jesus weeps over the impenitent Jeru- 
salem (cf. Matt., xxiii, 37), the following is the declara- 
tion of the Saviour himself respecting believers: “ For 
God so loved the world, as to give his only-begotten 
Son; that whosoever believeth in him, may not perish, 
but may have life everlasting” (John, iii, 16). Far 
from limiting the will to save to these two classes of 
men, the predestined and believers, theologians ad- 
here to the theological conclusion that God, without 
regard to original sin, wills the eternal salvation of all 
the posterity of Adam. The range of this will cer- 
tainly extends further than the circle of believers, the 
eternal reprobation of many of whom is a notorious 
fact. For Pope Alexander VIII (1690) condemned 
the proposition that Christ died “for all the faithful 
and only for them” (pro omnibus et solis fidelibus.—See 
Denzinger, n. 1294). The foreknowledge of original 
sin is no reason for God to except some men from his 
will of redemption, as the Calvinist sect called Infra- 
lapsarians or Postlapsarians (from injra, or post, lap- 
sum) asserted in Holland against the strictly Calvinist 
opinion of those called Supralapsarians or Antelapsar- 
ians (from supra, or ante, lapsum.—See ARMINIANISM). 
In proof of the Catholic contention, the Council of 
Trent (Sess. VI, cap. ii) rested on the Biblical text 
which exhibits the propitiatory sacrifice of Christ as 
offered not only for our sins, “but also for those of the 
whole world” (I John, ii, 2). We possess, besides, 
two classical Scriptural passages which exclude all 
doubt. The Book of Wisdom (xi, 24 sqq.) eulogizes in 
stirring language the all-exceeding mercy of God and 
bases its universality on the omnipotence of God (quia 
omnia potes), on his universal domination (quoniam 
tua sunt; diligis omnia, que fecisti), and on his love for 
souls (qui amas animas). Wherever, therefore, Di- 
vine omnipotence and domination extend, wherever 
immortal souls are to be found, thither also the will to 
grant salvation extends, so that it cannot be exclusive 
of any human being. After St. Paul (I Tim., ii, 1 
sqq.) has ordained prayers for all men and proclaimed 
them “acceptable in the sight of God our Saviour, 
who will have all men to be saved” (omnes homines 
vult salvos fiert), he adds a threefold motivation: “For 
there is one God, and one mediator of God and men, 
the man Christ Jesus: who gave himself a redemption 
for all” (1. c.). Hence it is just as true that the will to 
grant salvation extends to all men as it is that God is 
the God of all men, and that Christ as mediator as- 
sumed the nature of all men and redeemed them on 
the Cross. In regard to tradition, Passaglia, as early 
as 1851, brilliantly demonstrated the universality of 
this Divine intention from two hundred Fathers of the 
Church and ecclesiastical writers. Augustine alone 
presents some difficulty. It may, however, be con- 
sidered as certain to-day that the great Bishop of 
Hippo interpreted in the year 412 the Pauline text 
with all the other Fathers of the Church in the sense of 
a universal will to save all men without exception and 
that subsequently he never explicitly retracted this 
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view (De spir. et lit., xxiii, 58). But it is equally cer- 
tain that from 421 onwards (ef. Enchir., xxvii, 103; 
Contr. Julian., IV, viii, 42; De corr. et grat., xv, 47) he 
attempted such tortuous and violent interpretations 
of the clear, unmistakable text that the Divine will re- 
garding human salvation was no longer universal, but 
particular. The mystery can only be solved by the 
admission that Augustine still believed in a plurality 
of literal senses in the Bible (cf. Confess., XII, xvii 
sqq.). To avoid the necessity of imputing to the 
Holy Ghost the inspiration of contradictions in the 
same text, he conceived in his three divergent inter- 
pretations the Divine will concerning salvation as the 
“second” or “consequent will”, which, as absolute 
will destining men to eternal happiness, must natu- 
rally be particular, no less than the consequent will 
affecting the reprobate (cf. J. B. Faure, “ Note in En- 
chir. s. Augustini”, c. 103, p. 195 sqq., Naples, 1847). 
The most difficult problem concerning this Divine will 
to save all men, a real crux theologorum, lies in the 
mysterious attitude of God towards children dying 
without baptism. Did God sincerely and earnestly 
will the salvation also of the little ones who, without 
fault of their own, fail to receive the baptism of water 
or blood and are thus forever deprived of the beatific 
vision? Only a few theologians (e. g. Bellarmine, 
Vasquez) are bold enough to answer this question in 
the negative. Hither invincible ignorance, as among 
the pagans, or the physical order of nature, as in still- 
births, precludes the possibility of the administration 
of baptism without the least culpability on the part of 
the children. The difficulty lies, therefore, in the fact 
that God, the author of the natural order, eventually 
declines to remove the existing obstacles by means of 
a miracle. The well-meant opinion of some theolo- 
gians (Arrubal, Kilber, Mannens) that the whole and 
full guilt falls in all instances not on God, but on men 
(for example, on the imprudence of the mothers), is 
evidently too airy an hypothesis to be entitled to con- 
sideration. The subterfuge of Klee, the writer on 
dogma, that self-consciousness is awakened for a short 
time in dying children, to render baptism of desire 
possible to them, is just as unsatisfactory and objec- 
tionable as Cardinal Cajetan’s admission, disapproved 
of by Pius X, that the prayer of Christian parents, act- 
ing like a baptism of desire, saves their children for 
heaven. We are thus confronted with an unsolved 
mystery. Our ignorance of the manner does not de- 
stroy, however, the theological certainty of the fact. 
For the above-cited Biblical texts are of such unques- 
tionable universality that it is impossible to exclude a 
priori millions of children from the Divine will to save 
humankind.—Cf. Bolgeni, “Stato dei bambini morti 
senza battesimo” (Rome, 1787); Didiot, “ Ungetauft 
verstorbene Kinder, Dogmatische Trostbriefe” 
(Kempen, 1898); A. Seitz, “Die Heilsnotwendigkeit 
der Kirche” (Freiburg, 1903), pp. 301 sqq. 

(8) The universality of grace is a necessary conse- 
quence of the will to save all men. For adults this 
will transforms itself into the concrete Divine will to 
distribute “sufficient” graces; it evidently involves no 
obligation on God to bestow only “ efficacious” graces. 
If it can be established, therefore, that God grants to 
the three classes of the just, sinners, and infidels truly 
sufficient graces for their eternal salvation, the proof 
of the universality of grace will have been furnished. 
Without prejudice to this universality, God may 
either await the moment of its actual necessity before 
bestowing grace, or He may, even in time of need (e. g. 
in vehement temptation), grant immediately only the 
grace of prayer (gratia orationis sive remote sufficiens). 
But in the latter case he must be ever ready to confer 
immediate grace for action (gr. operationis s. proxime 
sufficiens), if the adult has made a faithful use of the 
grace of prayer. 

So far as the category of the just is concerned, the 
heretical proposition of Jansen, that “the observance 
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of some commandments of God is impossible to the 
just for want of grace’’ (see Denzinger, n. 1092), had 
already been exploded by the anathema of the Council 
of Trent (see Council of Trent, Sess. VI, can. xviii). In 
fact Holy Writ teaches concerning the just, that the 
yoke of Jesusissweet,and His burden light (Matt., xi, 
30), that the commandments of God are not heavy (I 
John, v, 3), that “God is faithful, who will not suffer you 
to be tempted above that which you are able: but will 
make also with temptation issue, that you may be able 
to bear it’’ (I Cor., x, 13). These statements warrant 
not only the full possibility of the observance of the 
Divine commandments and the triumph over vehe- 
ment temptations; they virtually express simultane- 
ously the concession of the necessary grace without 
which all these salutary acts are known to be abso- 
lutely impossible. It is true that in the polemical 
writings of some Fathers of the Church against the 
Pelagians and Semipelagians we read the proposition: 
“The grace of God is not granted to all.” Buta 
closer examination of the passages immediately re- 
veals the fact that they speak of efficacious, not of 
sufficient, grace. This distinction is expressly stated 
by the anonymous writer of the fifth century whom 
Pope Gelasius commends as an “experienced ecclesi- 
astical teacher’? (probatus ecclesie magister). In his 
excellent work “De vocatione gentium’’, he differen- 
tiates the “general’”’ (benignitas Det generalis) and the 
“particular” economy of grace (specialis misericor- 
dia), referring the former to the distribution of suffi- 
cient, the latter to that of efficacious, graces. We 
come to the second class, that of Christian sinners, 
among whom we reckon apostates and formal heretics, 
as these can hardly be placed on a par with the heathen. 
In their valuation of the distribution of grace, theolo- 
gians distinguish somewhat sharply between ordinary 
sinners (among whom they include habitual and re- 
lapsing sinners) and those sinners whose intellect is 
blinded, and whose heart is hardened, the so-called 
obdurate sinners (obcecati et indurati, impenitentes). 
The bestowal of grace on the former group is, they say, 
of a higher degree of certainty than its concession to the 
latter, although for both the universality of sufficient 
grace is beyond any doubt. Not only is it said of 
sinners in general: “I desire not the death of the 
wicked, but that the wicked turn from his way, and 
live”’ (Ezech., xxxiii,11), andagain: “TheLord ... . 
dealeth patiently for your sake, not willing that any 
should perish, but that all should return to penance” | 
(II Peter, iii, 9), but even the obdurate and impenitent 
sinners are energetically summoned by the Bible to 
dutiful penance or at least are most vehemently rep- 
rimanded because of their wickedness (Is., Ixy, 2; 
Rom., ii, 4; Acts, vii, 51). Now where a duty of 
conversion exists, the necessary grace must be at hand 
without which no conversion is possible. For, as 
Augustine (De nat. et grat., xliil, n. 50) affirms: 
“Deus impossibilia non jubet’”’? (God does not give 
impossible orders). Obduracy, however, forms such a 
powerful obstacle to conversion that some ancient 
theologians embraced the untenable opinion that God 
finally completely withdraws from these sinners, a 
withdrawal due to His mercy, which desires to save 
them from a more severe punishment in hell. But 
St. Thomas Aquinas (De verit., Q. xxiv, a. 11) 
stated that “complete obduracy’’ (obstinatio per- 
fecta), or absolute impossibility of conversion, begins 
only in hell itself; “incomplete obduracy’’, on the 
contrary, ever presents on earth in the enfeebled moral 
affections of the heart a point of contact through 
which the appeal of grace may obtain entrance. 
Were the rigorist opinion of God’s complete aban- 
donment of the obdurate correct, despair of God’s 
mercy would be perfectly justified in such souls. The 
Catholic catechism, however, presents this as a new 
grievous sin. ' : 
The third and last question arises: Is the grace of 
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God also conceded to the heathen? The Divine readi- 
ness to grant assistance also to the heathen (see Den- 
zinger, n. 1295, 1379) is a certain truth confirmed by 
the Church against the Jansenists Arnauld and 
Quesnel. To question it is to deny the above- 
demonstrated intention of God to save all men; for the 
overwhelming majority of mankind would fall outside 
its range. The Apostle of the Gentiles, Paul (Rom., 
li, 6 sqq.), lays stress on God’s impartiality towards 
Jews and Greeks, without “respect of persons’’, on the 
Day of Judgment, when he will reward also the Greek 
“that worketh good’’ with eternal life. The Fathers 
of the Church, as Clement of Rome (I ep. ad Cor., 
vii), Clement of Alexandria (Cohort. ad gent., 9), and 
Chrysostom (Hom. viii in John, n. 1), do not doubt 
the dispensation of sufficient graces to the nations 
“that sit in darkness and in the shadow of death’?. 
Orosius (De arbitr. libert., n. 19), a disciple of St. 
Augustine, proceeds se far in his optimism as to be- 
lieve in this distribution of grace “quotidie per tem- 
pora, per dies, per momenta, per droua et cunctis et 
singulis’’ (daily through the seasons, through the days, 
through the moments, through the smallest possible 
divisions of time, and to all men and every man). But 
the clearer the fact, the more obscure the manner. In 
what way, one instinctively asks, did God provide for 
the salvation of the heathen? Theologians to-day 
generally give the following presentation of the proc- 
ess: It is presupposed that, according to Hebr., xi, 6, 
the two dogmas of the existence of God and of future 
retribution must be, in all instances, believed not only 
by necessity of means (necessitate medi), but also with 
explicit faith (fide explicita) before the process of justi- 
fication can be initiated. As a consequence, God will 
not refrain in extraordinary cases from miraculous 
intervention in order to save a noble-minded heathen 
who conscientiously observes the natural moral law. 
He may either, in a miraculous manner, depute a mis- 
sionary to him (Acts, i, 1 sqq.), or teach him the re- 
vealed truths through an angel (Cardinal Toletus), or 
he may come to his assistance by an interior private 
revelation. It is clear, nevertheless, that these differ- 
ent ways cannot be considered as everyday ordinary 
means. For the multitude of heathen this assistance 
must be found in a universal means of salvation 
equally independent of wonderful events and of the 
preaching of Christian missionaries. Some modern 
theologians discover it in the circumstance that the 
two dogmas mentioned above were already contained 
in the primitive supernatural revelation made in Para- 
dise for all mankind. These truths were subsequently 
spread over the whole world, survive, as a meagre 
remnant, in the traditions of the pagan nations, and 
are orally transmitted from generation to generation 
as supernatural truths of salvation. The knowable- 
ness of these dogmas by unaided reason does not con- 
stitute an objection, for they are simultaneously 
natural and revealed truths. Once the condition of 
external preaching (cf. Rom.,x,17: “fides ex auditu’’) 
has thus been fulfilled, it only remains for God to 
hasten to man’s assistance with his supernatural il- 
luminating and strengthening grace and to initiate 
with the faith in God and retribution (which implic- 
itly includes all else necessary for salvation) the proc- 
ess of justification. In this manner the attainment 
of the state of grace and of eternal glory becomes 
possible for the heathen who faithfully co-operates with 
_ the grace of vocation. However all this may be, one 
thing is certain: every heathen who incurs eternal 
damnation will be forced on the last day to the honest 
confession: “It is not for want of grace, but through 
my own fault that I am lost.” __ 
(For the relation between grace and liberty, see 
GRACE, CONTROVERSIES ON.) 
IL. Sanctiryinc Grace.—Since the end and aim of 
all efficacious grace is directed to the production of 
sanctifying grace where it does not already exist, or to 
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retain and increase it where it is already present, its 
excellence, dignity, and importance become imme- 
diately apparent; for holiness and the sonship of God 
depend solely upon the possession of sanctifying grace, 
wherefore it is frequently called simply grace without 
any qualifying word to accompany it as, for instance, 
in the phrases “to live in grace” or “to fall from 
grace’’. 

All pertinent questions group themselves around 
three points of view from which the subject may be 
considered :— 

(1) The preparation for sanctifying grace, or the 
process of justification. 

(2) The nature of sanctifying grace. 

(3) The characteristics of sanctifying grace. 

(1) Preparation for Sanctifying Grace, or the Process 
of Justification (for exhaustive treatment of justifica- 
tion see article on JustTrFIcATION).—The word justifi- 
cation (justificatio, from justum facere) derives its name 
from justice (justitia), by which is not merely meant 
the cardinal virtue in the sense of a constant purpose to 
respect the rights of others (swum cuique), nor is the 
term taken in the concept of all those virtues which go 
to make up the moral law, but connotes, especially, 
the whole inner relation of man to God as to his super- 
natural end. Every adult soul stained either with 
original sin or with actual mortal sin (children are of 
course excepted) must, in order to arrive at the state of 
justification, pass through a short or long process of 
justification, which may be likened to the gradual 
development of the child in its mother’s womb. This 
development attains its fullness in the birth of the 
child, accompanied by the anguish and suffering with 
which this birth is invariably attended; our rebirth in 
God is likewise preceded by great spiritual sufferings 
of fear and contrition. 

In the process of justification we must distinguish 
two periods: first, the preparatory acts or dispositions 
(faith, fear, hope, ete.); then the last, decisive mo- 
ment of the transformation of the sinner from the 
state of sin to that of justification or sanctifying grace, 
which may be called the active justification (actus 
justificationis); with this the real process comes to an 
end, and the state of habitual holiness and sonship of 
God begins. Touching both of these periods there 
has existed, and still exists, in part, a great conflict 
of opinion between Catholicism and Protestantism. 
This conflict may be reduced to four differences of 
teaching. By a justifying faith the Church under- 
stands qualitatively the theoretical faith in the truths 
of Revelation, and demands over and above this faith 
other acts of preparation for justification. Protestant- 
ism, on the other hand, reduces the process of justifica- 
tiontomerely a fiduciary faith; and maintains that this 
faith, exclusive even of good works, is all-sufficient for 
justification, laying great stress upon the scriptural 
statement sola fides justificat. The Church teaches 
that justification consists of an actual obliteration of 
sin and an interior sanctification. Protestantism, on 
the other hand, makes of the forgiveness of sin merely 
a concealment of it, so to speak; and of the sanctifica- 
tion a forensic declaration of justification, or an ex- 
ternal imputation of the justice of Christ. In the 
presentation of the process of justification, we will 
everywhere note this fourfold confessional conflict. 

(a) The Fiduciary Faith of the Protestants.—The 
Council of Trent (Sess. VI, cap. vi, and can. xii) decrees 
that not the fiduciary faith, but a real mental act of 
faith, consisting of a firm belief in all revealed truths 
makes up the faith of justification and the “ beginning, 
foundation, and source”? (loc. cit., cap. viii) of justifi- 
cation. What did the Reformers with Luther under- 
stand by fiduciary faith? They understood thereby 
not the first or fundamental deposition or preparation 
for the (active) justification, but merely the spiritual 
grasp (instrumentum) with which we seize and lay hold 
of the external justice of Christ and with it, as with a 
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mantle of grace, cover our sins (which still continue to 
exist interiorly) in the infallible, certain belief (fiducia) 
that God, for the sake of Christ, will no longer hold our 
sins against us. Hereby the seat of justifying faith is 
transferred from the intellect to the will; and faith 
itself, in as far as it still abides in the intellect, is con- 
verted into a certain belief in one’s own justification. 
The main question is: “Is this conception Biblical?” 
Murray (De gratia, disp. x, n. 18, Dublin, 1877) states 
in his statistics that the word fides (rloris) occurs 
eighty times in the Epistle to the Romans and in the 
synoptic Gospels, and in only six of these can it be 
construed to mean fiducia. But neither here nor 
anywhere else does it ever mean the conviction of, or 
belief in, one’s own justification, or the Lutheran fidu- 
ciary faith. Even in the leading text (Rom., iv, 5) the 
justifying faith of St. Paul is identical with the men- 
tal act of faith or belief in Divine truth; for Abraham 
was justified not by faith in his own justification, but by 
faith in the truth of the Divine promise that he would 
be the “father of many nations” (ef. Rom., iv, 9 sqq.). 
In strict accord with this is the Pauline teaching that 
the faith of justification, which we must profess 
“with heart and mouth”’, is identical with the mental 
act of faith in the Resurrection of Christ, the central 
dogma of Christianity (Rom., x, 9 sq.), and that the 
minimum expressly necessary for justification is con- 
tained in the two dogmas: the existence of God, and 
the doctrine of eternal reward (Heb., xi, 6). 

The Redeemer Himself made belief in the teaching 
of the Gospel a necessary condition for salvation, 
when he solemnly commanded the Apostles to preach 
the Gospel to the whole world (Mark, xvi, 15). St. 
John the Evangelist declares his Gospel has been writ- 
ten for the purpose of exciting belief in the Divine 
Sonship of Christ, and links to this faith the possession 
of eternal life (John, xx, 31). Such was the mind of 
the Christian Church from the beginning. To say 
nothing of the testimony of the Fathers (cf. Bellar- 
mine, De justific., I, 9), Saint Fulgentius, a disciple of 
St. Augustine, in his precious booklet, “De vera fide 
ad Petrum’’, does not understand by true faith a 
fiduciary faith, but the firm belief in all the truths 
contained in the Apostles’ Creed, and he calls this 
faith the “ Foundation of all good things”’, and the “ Be- 
ginning of human salvation” (loc. cit., Prolog.). The 
practice of the Church in the earliest ages, as shown by 
the ancient custom, going back to Apostolic times, of 
giving the catechumens (xarnxovuevor from Katnxeir, 
vivd voce instruere) a verbal instruction in the articles 
of faith and of directing them, shortly before baptism, 
to make a public recitation of the Apostles’ Creed, 
strengthens this view. After this they were called 
not fiduciales but fideles, in contra-distinction to inji- 
deles and heretici (from alpeicat, to select, to proceed 
eclectically) who rejected Revelation as a whole or in 
part. 

In answer to the theological question: How many 
truths of faith must one expressly (fide explicitd) be- 
lieve under command (necessitate precepti)? theolo- 
gians say that an ordinary Catholic must expressly 
know and believe the most important dogmas and the 
truths of the moral law, for instance, the Apostles’ 
Creed, the Decalogue, the six precepts of the Church, 
the Seven Sacraments, the Our Father. Greater 
things are, of course, expected from the educated, 
especially from catechists, confessors, preachers, 
wherefore upon these the study of theology rests as an 
obligation. If the question be put: In how many 
truths as a means (necessitate medii) must one believe 
to be saved? many catechists answer Six things: 
. God’s existence; an eternal reward; the Trinity; the 
Incarnation; the immortality of the soul; the neces- 
sity of Grace. But according to St. Paul (Heb., xi, 6) 
we can only be certain of the necessity of the first two 
dogmas, while the belief in the Trinity and the Incar- 
nation could not of course be exacted from ante- 
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Christian Judaism or from Paganism. Then, too, 
belief in the Trinity may be implicitly included in the 
dogma of God’s existence, and belief in the Incarna- 
tion in the dogma of the Divine providence, just as 
the immortality of the soul is implicitly included in 
the dogma of an eternal reward. However, there 
arises for any one baptized in the name of the Holy 
Trinity, and entering thus the Church of Christ, the 
necessity of making an act of explicit faith (fides ex- 
plicita). This necessity (necessitas medii) arises per 
accidens, and is suspended only by a Divine dispensa- 
tion in cases of extreme necessity, where such an act 
of faith is either physically or morally impossible, as in 
the case of pagans or those dying in a state of uncon- 
sciousness. For further matter on this point see 
Pohle, “Lehrbuch der Dogmatik”, 4th ed., II, 488 
sqq. (Paderborn, 1909). 

(b) The Sola-fides doctrine of the Protestants.— 
The Council of Trent (Sess. VI, can. ix) decrees that 
over and above the faith which formally dwells in the 
intellect, other acts of predisposition, arising from the 
will, such as fear, hope, love, contrition, and good reso- 
lution (loc. cit., cap. vi), are necessary for the recep- 
tion of the grace of justification. This definition was 
made by the council as against the second fundamen- 
tal error of Protestantism, namely that “faith alone 
justifies’’ (sola fides justificat). 

Martin Luther stands as the originator of the doc- 
trine of justification by faith alone, for he hoped that 
in this wise he might be able to calm his own con- 
science, which was in a state of great perturbation, 
and consequently he took réfuge behind the assertion 
that the neers of good works over and above mere 
faith was altogether a pharisaical supposition. Mani- 
festly this did not bring him the peace and comfort for 
which he had hoped, and at least it brought no convic- 
tion to his mind; for many times, in a spirit of honesty 
and sheer good nature, he applauded good works, but 
recognized them only as necessary concomitants, not 
as efficient dispositions, for justification. This was 
also the tenor of Calvin’s interpretation (Institutes, 
III, 11,19). Luther was surprised to find himself by 
his unprecedented doctrine in direct contradiction to 
the Bible, therefore he rejected the Epistle of St. 
James as “one of straw’’ and into the text of St. Paul 
to the Romans (iii, 28) he boldly inserted the word 
alone. This falsification of the Bible was certainly not 
done in the spirit of the Apostle’s teaching, for no- 
where does St. Paul teach that faith alone (without 
charity) will bring justification, even though we 
should accept as also Pauline the text given in a dif- 
ferent context, that supernatural faith alone justifies, 
but the fruitless works of the Jewish Law do not. 

In this statement St. Paul emphasizes the fact that 
grace is purely gratuitous; that no merely natural 
good works can merit grace; but he does not state that 
no other acts in their nature and purport poe 
are necessary for justification over and above the re- 
quisite faith. Any other construction of the above 

assage would be violent and incorrect. If Luther’s 
interpretation were allowed to stand, then St. Paul 
would come into direct contradiction not only with St. 
James (ii, 24 sqq.), but also with himself; for, except 
St. John, the favourite Apostle, he is the most out- 
spoken of all Apostles in prec ns. the necessity and 
excellence of charity over faith in the matter of justi- 
fication (cf. I Cor., xiii, 1,sqq.). Whenever faith justifies 
it is not faith alone, but faith made operative and re- 
plenished by charity (cf. Gal., v, 6, “fides, que per 
caritatem operatur’’). In the plainest language the 
Apostle St. James says this: “ex operibus justificatur 
homo, et non ex fide tantum’”’ (James, ii, 24); and 
here, by works, he does not understand the pagan ~ 
good works to which St. Paul refers in the Epistle to 
the Romans, or the works done in fulfilment of the 
Jewish Law, but the works of salvation made possible 
by the operation of supernatural grace, which was 
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recognized by St. Augustine (lib. LX XXIII, Q. Ixxvi, 
n. 2). In conformity with this interpretation and 
with this only is the tenor of the Scriptural doctrine, 
namely, that over and above faith other acts are 
necessary for justification, such as fear (Ecclus., i, 28), 
and hope (Rom., viii, 24), charity (Luke, vii, 47), pen- 
ance with contrition (Luke, xiii, 3; Acts, ii, 38; i1, 19), 
almsgiving (Dan.,iv, 24; Tob., xii, 9). Without char- 
ity and the works of charity faith is dead. Faith re- 
ceives life only from and through charity (James, ii, 
26). Only to dead faith (fides informis) is the doc- 
trine applied: “Faith alone does not justify’. On 
the other hand, faith informed by charity (fides for- 
mata) has the power of justification. St. Augustine 
(De Trinit., XV, 18) expresses it pithily thus: “Sine 
caritate quippe fides potest quidem esse, sed non 
et prodesse.” Hence we see that from the very be- 
ginning the Church has taught that not only faith but 
that a sincere conversion of heart effected by charity 
and contrition is also requisite for justification—wit- 
ness the regular method of administering baptism and 
the discipline of penance in the early Church. 

The Council of Trent (Sess. VI, cap. viii) has, in the 
light of Revelation, assigned to faith the only correct 
status in the process of justification, inasmuch as the 
council, by declaring it to be the “beginning, the 
foundation, and the root’’, has placed faith at the 
aes front in the whole process. 

aith is the beginning of salvation, because no one 
can be converted to God unless he recognize Him as 
his supernatural end and aim, just as a mariner with- 
out an objective and without a compass wanders aim- 
lessly over the sea at the mercy of wind and wave. 

Faith is not only the initiatory act of justification, 
but the foundation as well, because upon it all the 
other predisposing acts rest securely, not in geometric 
regularity or inert as the stones of a building rest upon 
a foundation, but organically and imbued with life as 
the branches and blossoms spring from a root or stem. 
Thus there is preserved to faith in the Catholic system 
its fundamental and co-ordinating significance in the 
matter of justification. A masterly, psychological 
description of the whole process of justification, 
which even Ad. Harnack styles “a magnificent work 
of art’’, will be found in the famous cap. vi, “ Dispon- 
untur’’ (Denzinger, n.798). According to this the 
process of justification follows a regular order of pro- 
gression in four stages: from faith to fear, from fear 
to hope, from hope to incipient charity , from incipient 
charity to contrition with purpose of amendment. If 
the contrition be perfect (contritio caritate perfecta), 
then active justification results, that is, the soul is 
immediately placed in the state of grace even before 
the reception of the sacrament of baptism or penance, 
though not without the desire for the sacrament (vo- 
tum sacramenti). If, on the other hand, the contrition 
be only an imperfect one (attritio), then the sanctify- 
ing grace can only be pages by the actual recep- 
tion of the sacrament (cf. Trent, Sess. VI, ce. iv and 
xiv). The Council of Trent had no intention, how- 
ever, of making the sequence of the various stages in 
the process of justification, given above, inflexible; nor 
of making any one of the stages indispensable. Since 
a real conversion is inconceivable without faith and 
contrition, we naturally Bley faith at the beginning 
and contrition at the end of the process. In excep- 
tional cases, however, for example in sudden conver- 
sions, it is quite possible for the sinner to overlap the 
intervening stages between faith and charity, in which 
case fear, hope, and contrition are virtually included 
in charity. 

The “justification by faith alone’? theory was by 
Luther styled the article of the standing and falling 
church (articulus stantis et cadentis ecclesiv), and by 
his followers was regarded as the material poe le of 
Protestantism, just as the sufficiency of the Bible 
without tradition was considered its formal principle. 
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Both of these principles are un-Biblical and are 
not accepted anywhere to-day in their original se- 
verity, save only in the very small circle of orthodox 
Lutherans. 

The Lutheran Church of Scandinavia has, according 
to the Swedish theologian Krogh-Tonningh, experi- 
enced a silent reformation which in the lapse of the 
several centuries has gradually brought it back to the 
Catholic view of justification, which view alone can be 
supported by Revelation and Christian experience 
(ef. Dorner, “ Geschichte der protestantischen Theolo- 
gie’’, 361 sqq., Munich, 1867; Mohler, “Symbolik’’, 
$16, Mainz, 1890; “ Realencyk. fiir prot. Theol.’’, s. v. 
“Rechtfertigung’’). 

(c) The Protestant theory of non-Imputation.— 
Embarrassed by the fatal notion that original sin 
wrought in man an utter destruction extending 
even to the annihilation of all moral freedom of 
election, and that it continues its existence even 
in the just man as sin in the shape of an inerad- 
icable concupiscence, Martin Luther and Calvin 
taught very logically that a sinner is justified by fidu- 
ciary faith, in such a way, however, that sin is not 
absolutely removed or wiped out, but merely covered 
up or not held against the sinner. According to the 
teaching of the Catholic Church, however, in active 
justification an actual and real forgiveness of sins 
takes place so that the sin is really removed from the 
soul, not only original sin by baptism but also mortal 
sin by the sacrament of penance (Trent, Sess. V, can. 
v; Sess. VI, cap. xiv; Sess. XIV, cap.ii). This view is 
entirely consonant with the teaching of Holy Scrip- 
ture, for the Biblical expressions: “blotting out’’ as 
applied to sin (Ps., 1, 3; Is., xliii, 25; xliv, 22; Acts, 
iii, 19), “exhausting’’ (Heb., ix, 28), “taking away’’ 
[II Kings, xii, 13; I Par., xxi, 8; Mich., vii, 18; Ps. 
x (Heb.), 15; cii, 12], cannot be reconciled with the 
idea of a mere covering up of sin which is supposed to 
continue its existence in a covert manner. Other 
Biblical expressions are just as irreconcilable with 
this Lutheran idea, for instance, the expression of 
“cleansing’’ and “washing away” the mire of sin 
(Ps., 1, 4,9; Is., i, 18; Ezech., xxxvi, 25; I Cor., vi, 
11; Apoc., i, 5), that of coming “from death to life’’ 
(Col., ii, 13; I John, iii, 14); the removal from dark- 
ness to light (Eph., v, 9). Especially these latter 
expressions are significant, because they characterize 
the justification as a movement from one thing to an- 
other which is directly contrary or opposed to the 
thing from which the movement is made. The oppo- 
sites, black and white, night and day, darkness and 
light, life and death, have this peculiarity, that the 
presence of one means the extinction of its opposite. 
Just as the sun dispels all darkness, so does the advent 
of justeryang, grace drive away sin, which ceases from 
that on to have an existence at least in the ethical 
order of things, though in the knowledge of God it 
may have a shadowy kind of existence as something 
which once was, but has ceased to be. It becomes 
intelligible, therefore, that in him who is justified, 
though concupiscence remain, there is “no condemna- 
tion’’ (Rom., viii, 1); and why, according to James (i, 
14 sqq.), concupiscence as such is really no sin; and it 
is apparent that St. Paul (Rom., vii, 17) is speaking 
only figuratively when he calls concupiscence sin, 
because it springs from sin and brings sin in its train. 
Where in the Bible the expressions “covering up’’ and 
“not imputing”’ sin occur, as for instance in Ps. xxxi, 
1 sq., they must be interpreted in accordance with 
the Divine perfections, for it is repugnant that God 
should declare any one free from sin to whom sin is 
still actually cleaving. It is one of God’s attributes 
always to substantiate His declarations; if He covers 
sin and does not impute it, this can only be effected by | 
an utter extinction or blotting out of the sin. Tradi- 
tion also has always taught this view of the forgive- 
ness of sins. (See Denifle, “Die abendlindischen 
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Schriftausleger bis Luther tiber Justitia Dei and justi- 
ficatio’’, Mainz, 1905). 

(d) The Protestant theory of Imputation.—Calvin 
rested his theory with the negative moment, eon 
that justification ends with the mere forgiveness o 
sin, in the sense of not imputing the sin; but other 
Reformers (Luther and Melanchthon) demanded a 
positive moment as well, concerning the nature of 
which there was a very pronounced disagreement. At 
the time of Osiander (d. 1552) there were from four- 
teen to twenty opinions on the matter, each differing 
from every other; but they had this in common that 
they all denied the interior holiness and the inher- 
ent justification of the Catholic idea of the process. 
Among the adherents of the Augsburg Confession the 
following view was rather generally accepted: The 
person to be justified seizes by means of the fiduciary 
faith the exterior justice of Christ, and therewith 
covers his sins; this exterior justice is imputed to 
him as if it were his own, and he stands before God as 
having an outward justification, but in his inner self 
he remains the same sinner as of old. This exterior, 
forensic declaration of justification was received with 
great acclaim by the frenzied, fanatical masses of that 
time, and was given wide and vociferous expression in 
the ery: “Justitia Christi extra nos”. 

The Catholic idea maintains that the formal cause 
of justification does not consist in an exterior imputa- 
tion of the justice of Christ, but in a real, interior 
sanctification effected by grace, which abounds in the 
soul and makes it permanently holy before God (ef. 
Trent, Sess. VI, cap. vii; can. xi). Although the sin- 
ner is justified by the justice of Christ, inasmuch as the 
Redeemer has merited for him the grace of justifica- 
tion (cawsa meritoria), nevertheless he is formally 
justified and made holy by his own personal justice 
and holiness (causa formalis), just as a philosopher by 
his own inherent learning becomes a scholar, not, how- 
ever, by any exterior imputation of the wisdom of God 
(Trent, Sess. VI, can. x). To this idea of inherent 
holiness which theologians call sanctifying grace are 
we safely conducted by the words of Holy Writ. 

To prove this we may remark that the word justzfi- 
care (Gr. dixatodv, Heb. py in Hiphil) in the Bible may 
have a fourfold meaning :— 

(a) The forensic declaration of justice by a tribunal 
or court (ef. Is., v, 23; Prov., xvii, 15). 

(8) The interior growth in holiness (Apoc., xxii, 11). 

(y) As a substantive, jwstificatio, the external law 
(Ps. exviii, 8, and elsewhere). 

(5) The inner, immanent sanctification of the sin- 
. ner.—Only this last meaning can be intended where 
there is mention of passing to a new life (Eph., ii, 5; 
Col., ii, 13; I John, iii, 14); renovation in spirit (Eph., 
iv, 23 sq.); supernatural likeness to God (Rom., viii, 
29; IL Cor., iii, 18; IL Pet., i, 4); a new creation (II 
Cor., v, 17; Gal., vi, 15); rebirth in God (John, iii, 5; 
Tit., ili, 5; James, i, 18), etc., all of which designations 
not only imply a setting aside of sin, but express as 
well a permanent state of holiness. All of these 
terms express not an aid to action, but rather a form 
of being; and this appears also from the fact that the 
grace of justification is described as being “poured 
forth in our hearts’? (Rom., v, 5); as “the spirit of 
adoption of sons’”’ of God (Rom., viii, 15); as the 
“spirit, born of the spirit’’? (John, iii, 6); making us 
“conformable to the image of the Son’”’ (Rom., viii, 
28); as a participation in the Divine nature (II Pet.., i, 
4); the abiding seed in us (I John, iii, 9), and so on. 
As regards the tradition of the Church, even Harnack 
admits that St. Augustine faithfully reproduces the 
teaching of St. Paul. Hence the Council of Trent 
need not go back to St. Paul, but only to St. Augus- 
tine, for the purpose of demonstrating that the 
Protestant theory of imputation is at once against St. 
Paul and St. Augustine. 

Moreover, this theory must be rejected as not being 
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in accordance with reason. For in a man who is at 
once sinful and just, half holy and half unholy, we 
cannot possibly recognize a masterpiece of God’s om- 
nipotence, but only a wretched caricature, the deform- 
ity of which is exaggerated all the more by the violent 
introduction of the justice of Christ. The logical con- 
sequences which follow from this system, and which 
have been deduced by the Reformers themselves, are 
indeed appalling to Catholics. It would follow that, 
since the justice of Christ is always and ever the same, 
every person justified, from the ordinary everyday 
person to the Blessed Virgin, the Mother of God, would 
possess precisely the same justification and would 
have, in degree and kind, the same holiness and jus- 
tice. This deduction was expressly made by Luther. 
Can any man of sound mind accept it? If this be so, 
then the justification of children by baptism is impos- 
sible, for, not having come to the age of reason, they 
cannot have the fiduciary faith wherewith they must 
seize the justice of Christ to cover up their original sin. 
Very logically, therefore, the Anabaptists, Mennon- 
ites, and Baptists reject the validity of infant bap- 
tism. It would likewise follow that the justification 
acquired by faith alone could be forfeited only by infi- 
delity, a most awful consequence which Luther (De 
Wette, II, 37) clothed in the following words, though 
he could hardly have meant them seriously: “ Pecea 
fortiter et crede fortius et nihil nocebunt centum hom- 
icidia et mille stupra.” Luckily this inexorable logic 
falls powerless against the decency and good morals of 
the Lutherans of our time, and is, therefore, harmless 
now, though it was not so at the time of the Peasants’ 
War in the Reformation. 

The Council of Trent (Sess. VI, cap. vii) defined that 
the inherent justice is not only the formal cause of jus- 
tification, but as well the only formal cause (unica 
jormalis causa); this was done as against the heretical 
teaching of the Reformer Bucer (d. 1551), who held 
that the inherent justice must be supplemented by 
the imputed justice of Christ. A further object of 
this decree was to check the Catholic theologian Al- 
bert Pighius and others, who seemed to doubt that the 
inner justice could be ample for justification without 
being supplemented by another favour of God (favor 
Dei _externus) (cf. Pallavacini, Hist. Cone. Trident., 
VIII, 11, 12). This decree was well-founded, for the 
nature and operation of justification are determined 
by the infusion of sanctifying grace. In other words, 
without the aid of other factors, sanctifying grace in 
itself possesses the power to effect the destruction of 
sin and the interior sanctification of the soul to be jus- 
tified. For since sin and grace are diametrically op- 
posed to each other, the mere advent of grace is suffi- 
cient to drive sin away; and thus grace, in its positive 
operations, immediately brings about holiness, kin- 
ship of God, and a renovation of spirit, ete. From 
this it follows that in the present process of justifica- 
tion, the remission of sin, both original and mortal, is 
linked to the infusion of sanctifying grace as a conditio 
sine quad non, and therefore a remission of sin without 
a simultaneous interior sanctification is theologically 
impossible. As to the interesting controversy 
whether the incompatibility of grace and sin rests on 
merely moral, or physical, or metaphysical contrari- 
ety, refer to Pohle (“Lehrbuch der Dogmatik”, II, 
511 sqq., Paderborn, 1909); Scheeben (“Die Myst. 
des Christentums”, 543 sqq., Freiburg, 1898). 

(2) The Nature of Sanctijying Grace.—The real na- 
ture of sanctifying grace is, by reason of its direct in- 
visibility, veiled in mystery, so that we can learn its 
nature better by a study of its formal operations in the 
soul than by a study of the grace itself. Indissolubly 
linked to the nature of this grace and to its formal 
operations are other manifestations of grace which are 
referable not to any intrinsic necessity but to the 
goodness of God; accordingly three questions present 
themselves for consideration: 
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(a) The inner nature of sanctifying grace. 

(b) Its formal operations. 

(ce) Its supernatural retinue. 

(a) The Inner Nature.—(a) As we have seen that 
sanctifying grace designates a grace producing a per- 
manent condition, it follows that it must not be con- 
founded with a particular actual grace nor with a 
series of actual graces, as some ante-Tridentine theolo- 
gians seem to have held. This view is confirmed by 
the fact that the grace imparted to children in bap- 
tism does not differ essentially from the sanctifying 
grace imparted to adults, an opinion which was not 
considered as altogether certain under Pope Innocent 
III (1201), was regarded as having a high degree of 
probability by Pope Clement V (1311), and was de- 
fined as certain by the Council of Trent (Sess. V, can. 
lii-v). Baptized infants cannot be justified by the 
use of actual grace, but only by a grace which effects 
or produces a certain condition in the recipient. Is 
this grace of condition or state, as Peter Lombard 
(Sent., I, dist. xvii, §18) held, identical with the Holy 
Spirit, whom we may call the permanent, uncreated 
grace (gratia increata)? It is quite impossible. For 
the person of the Holy Ghost cannot be poured out 
into our hearts (Rom., v, 5), nor does it cleave to the 
soul as inherent justice (Trent, sess. VI, can. xi), nor 
can it be increased by good works (loc. cit., can. xxiv), 
and all this is apart from the fact that the justifying 
grace in Holy Writ is expressly termed a “gift [or 
grace] of the Holy Ghost” (Acts, ii, 38; x, 45), and as 
the abiding seed of God (I John, iii, 9). From this it 
follows that the grace must be as distinct from the 
Holy Ghost as the gift from the giver and the seed 
from the sower; consequently the Holy Spirit is our 
holiness, not by the holiness by which He Himself is 
holy, but by that holiness by which He makes us holy. 
He is not, therefore, the causa jormalis, but merely the 
causa, efficiens, of our holiness. 

Moreover, sanctifying grace as an active reality, 
and not a merely external relation, must be philosoph- 
ically either substance or accident. Now, it is cer- 
tainly not a substance which exists by itself, or apart 
from the soul, therefore it is a physical accident inher- 
ing in the soul, so that the soul becomes the subject in 
which grace inheres; but such an accident is in meta- 
physics called quality (qualitas, mowrns), therefore 
sanctifying grace may be philosophically termed a 
“permanent, supernatural quality of the soul”, or, as 
the Roman Catechism (P. II, cap. ii, de bap., n. 50) 
says, “divina qualitas in anima inherens”. 

(8) Sanctifying grace cannot be termed a habit (hab- 
itus) with the same precision as it is called a quality. 
Metaphysicians enumerate four kinds of quality: habit 
and disposition; power and want of power; passion 
and passible quality, for example, to blush, pale with 
wrath; form and figure (cf. Aristotle, Categ., VI). 
Manifestly sanctifying grace must be placed in the 
first of these four classes, ome) habit or disposition; 
but as dispositions are fleeting things, and habit has a 

rmanency, theologians agree that sanctifying grace 
is undoubtedly a habit, hence the name: Habitual 
Grace (gratia habitualis). Habitus is subdivided into 
habitus entitativus and habitus operativus. A habitus 
entitativus is a quality or condition added to a sub- 
stance by which condition or quality the substance is 
found permanently good or bad, for instance: sickness 
or health, beauty, deformity, ete. Habitus operativus 
is a disposition to produce certain operations or acts, 
for instance, moderation or extravagance; this habi- 
tus is called either virtue or vice just as the soul is in- 
clined thereby to a moral good or to a moral evil. 
Now, since sanctifying grace does not of itself impart 
any such readiness, celerity, or facility in action, we 
must consider it primarily as a habitus entitativus, not 
as a habitus operativus. Therefore, since the popular 
concept of habitus, which usually designates a readi- 
ness, does not accurately express the idea of sancti- 

VI.—45 
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fying grace, another term is employed, i. e. a quality 
after the manner of a habit (qualitas per modum habi- 
tus), and this term is applied with Bellarmine (De 
grat. et lib. arbit., I, iii). Grace, however, preserves an 


dinner relation to a supernatural activity, because it 


does not impart to the soul the act but rather the dis- 
position to perform supernatural and meritorious acts; 
therefore grace is remotely and mediately a disposi- 
tion to act (habitus remote operativus). On account of 
this and other metaphysical subtleties the Council of 
Trent has refrained from applying the term habitus to 
sanctifying grace. 

In the order of nature a distinction is made between 
natural and acquired habits (habitus innatus, and 
habitus acquisitus), to distinguish between natural in- 
stincts, such, for instance, as are common to the 
brute creation, and acquired habits such as we de- 
velop by practice, for instance skill in playing a musi- 
cal instrument ete. But grace is supernatural, and 
can not, therefore, be classed either as a natural or an 
acquired habit; it can only be received, accordingly, by 
infusion from above, therefore it is a supernatural in- 
fused habit (habitus infusus). 

(y) If theologians could succeed in establishing the 
identity sometimes maintained between the nature of 
grace and charity, a great step forward would be taken 
in the examination of the nature of grace, for we are 
more familiar with the infused virtue of charity than 
with the hidden mysterious nature of sanctifying 
grace. For the identity of grace and charity some of 
the older theologians have contended—Peter Lom- 
bard, Scotus, Bellarmine, Lessius, and others—declar- 
ing that, according to the Bible and the teaching of 
the Fathers, the process of justification may be at 
times attributable to sanctifying grace and at other 
times to the virtue of charity. Similar effects de- 
mand a similar cause; therefore there exists, in this 
view, merely a virtual distinction between the two, 
inasmuch as one and the same reality appears under 
one aspect as grace, and under another as charity. 
This similarity is confirmed by the further fact that 
the life or death of the soul is occasioned respectively 
by the presence in, or absence from, the soul of char- 
ity. Nevertheless, all these arguments may tend to 
establish a similarity, but do not prove a case of iden- 
tity. Probably the correct view is that which sees a 
real distinction between grace and charity, and this 
view is held by most theologians, including St. Thomas 
Aquinas and Suarez. Many passages in Scripture 
and patrology and in the enactments of synods con- 
firm this view. Often, indeed, grace and charity are 
placed side by side, which could not be done without a 
pleonasm if they were identical. Lastly, sanctifying 
grace is a habitus entitativus, and theological charity a 
habitus operativus: the former, namely sanctifying 
grace, being a habitus entitativus, informs and trans- 
forms the substance of the soul; the latter, namely 
charity, being a habitus operativus, supernaturally 
informs and influences the will (cf. Ripalda, “De 
ee ”, disp. cxxiii; Billuart, “De gratid’”’, disp. 
iv, 4). 

(5) The climax of the presentation of the nature of 
sanctifying grace is found in its character as a partici- 
pation in the Divine nature, which in a measure indi-* 
cates its specifie difference. To this undeniable fact 
of the supernatural participation in the Divine nature 
is our attention directed not only by the express 
words of Holy Writ: wut efficiamint divine consortes 
nature (II Pet., i, 4), but also by the Biblical concept 
of “the issue and birth from God’’, since the begotten 
must receive of the nature of the progenitor, though in 
this case it only holds in an accidental and analogical 
sense. Since this same idea has been found in the 
writings of the Fathers, and is incorporated in the 
liturgy of the Mass, to dispute or reject it would be 
nothing short of schentaré It is difficult to excogitate 
a manner (modus) in which this participation of the 
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Divine nature is effected. Two extremes must be 
avoided, so that the truth will be found. 

An exaggerated theory was taught by certain 
mystics and quietists, a theory not free from panthe- 
istic taint. In this view the soul is formally changed 
into God, an altogether untenable and impossible 
hypothesis, since concupiscence remains even after 
justification, and the presence of concupiscence is, of 
course, absolutely repugnant to the Divine nature. 

Another theory, held by the Scotists, teaches that 
the participation is merely of a moral-juridical na- 
ture, and not in the least a physical participation. 
But since sanctifying grace is a physical accident in 
the soul, one cannot help referring such participation 
in the Divine nature to a physical and interior as- 
similation with God, by virtue of which we are per- 
mitted to share those goods of the Divine order to 
which God alone by His own nature can lay claim. 
In any event the “participatio divine nature’’ is 
not in any sense to be considered a deification, but 
only a making of the soul “like unto God’’. To the 
difficult question: Of which special attribute of God 
does this participation partake? theologians can 
answer only by conjectures. Manifestly only the 
communicable attributes can at all be considered in the 
matter, wherefore Gonet (Clyp. thomist., IV, ii, x) 
was clearly wrong when he said that the attribute of 
participation was the aseitas, absolutely the most 
incommunicable of all the Divine attributes. Ri- 
palda (loc. cit., disp. xx, sect. 14) is probably nearer 
the truth when he suggests Divine sanctity as the 
attribute, for the very idea of sanctifying grace brings 
the sanctity of God into the foreground. 

The theory of Suarez (De grat., VII, i, xxx), which 
is also favoured by Scripture and the Fathers, is per- 
haps the most plausible. In this theory sanctifying 
grace imparts to the soul a participation in the Divine 
spirituality, which no rational creature can by its own 
unaided powers penetrate or comprehend. It is, 
therefore, the office of grace to impart to the soul, ina 
supernatural way, that degree of spirituality which is 
absolutely necessary to give us an idea of God and His 
spirit, either here below in the shadows of earthly ex- 
istence, or there above in the unveiled splendour of 
Heaven. If we were asked to condense all that we 
have thus far been considering into a definition, we 
would formulate the following: Sanctifying grace is 
“a, quality strictly supernatural, inherent in the soul 
as a habitus, by which we are made to participate in 
the divine nature’’. 

(b) Formal Operations.—Sanctifying Grace has its 
formal operations, which are fundamentally nothing 
else than the formal cause considered in its various 
moments. These operations are made known by 
Revelation; therefore to children and to the faithful 
can the splendour of grace best be presented by a vivid 
description of its operations. These are: sanctity, 
beauty, friendship, and sonship of God. 

(a) The Sanctity of the soul, as its first formal 
operation, is contained in the idea itself of sanctifying 
grace, inasmuch as the infusion of it makes the subject 
holy and inaugurates the state or condition of sanctity. 
So far it is, as to its nature, a physical adornment of the 
.soul; it is also a moral form of sanctification, which of 
itself makes baptized children just and holy in the 
sight of God. This first operation is thrown into relief 
by the fact that the “new man”’, created in justice and 
holiness (Eph., iv, 24), was preceded by the “old 
man”’ of sin, and that grace changed the sinner into a 
saint (Trent, Sess. VI, cap. vii: ex injusto fit Justus). 
-The two moments of actual justification, namely the 
remission of sin and the sanctification, are at the same 
time moments of habitual justification, and become 
the formal operations of grace. The mere infusion of 
the grace effects at once the remission of original and 
mortal sin, and inaugurates the condition or state of 
holiness. (See Pohle, Lehrb. der Dogm., 527 sq.) 
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(8) Although the beauty of the soul is not men- : 


tioned by the teaching office of the Church as one of 
the operations of grace, nevertheless the Roman Cate- 
chism refers to it (P. Il, cap. ii, de bap., n. 50). If it 
be permissible to understand by the spouse in the 
Canticle of Canticles a symbol of the soul decked in 
grace, then all the passages touching the ravishing 
beauty of the spouse may find a fitting application to 
the soul. Hence it is that the Fathers express the 
supernatural beauty of a soul in grace by the most 
splendid comparisons and figures of speech, for in- 
stance: “a divine picture’? (Ambrose); “a golden 
statue’? (Chrysostom); “a streaming light’’ (Basil), 
etc. Assuming that, apart from the material beauty 
expressed in the fine arts, there exists a purely spir- 
itual beauty, we can safely state that grace, as the 
participation in the Divine nature, calls forth in the 
soul a physical reflection of the uncreated beauty of 
God, which is not to be compared with the soul’s 
natural likeness to God. We can attain to a more 
intimate idea of the Divine likeness in the soul adorned 
with grace, if we refer the picture not merely to the 
absolute Divine nature, as the prototype of all beauty, 
but more especially to the Trinity whose glorious 
nature is so charmingly mirrored in the soul by the Di- 
vine adoption and the inhabitation of the Holy Ghost 
(ef. H. Krug, De pulchritudine divina, Freiburg, 1902). 

(vy) The Friendship of God is, consequently, one of 
the most excellent of the effects of grace; Aristotle 
denied the possibility of such a friendship by reason of 
the great disparity betweem God and man. As a 
matter of fact man is, inasmuch as he is God’s crea- 
ture, His servant, and by reason of sin (original and 
mortal) he is God’s enemy. This relation of service 
and enmity is transformed by sanctifying grace into 
one of friendship (Trent, Sess. VI, cap. vii: ex inimico 
amicus). According to the Scriptural concept (Wis., 
vii, 14; John, xv, 15) this friendship resembles a 
mystical matrimonial union between the soul and its 
Divine spouse (Matt., ix, 15; Apoc., xix, 7). Friend- 
ship consists in the mutual love and esteem of two 
persons based upon an exchange of service or good 
office (Aristot., “Eth. Nicom.”, VIII sq.). True 
friendship resting only on virtue (amicitia honesta) 
demands undeniably a love of benevolence, which 
seeks only the happiness and well-being of the friend, 
whereas the friendly exchange of benefits rests upon a 
utilitarian basis (amicitia utilis) or one of pleasure 
(amicitia delectabilis), which presupposes a selfish 
love; still the benevolent love of friendship must be 
mutual, because an unrequited love becomes merely 
one of silent admiration, which is not friendship by any 
means. But the strong bond of union lies undeniably 
in the fact of a mutual benefit, by reason of which 
friend regards friend as his other self (alter ego). Fi- 
nally, between friends an equality of position or station 
is demanded, and where this does not exist an eleva- 
tion of the inferior’s status (amicitia excellentie), as, 
for example, in the ease of a friendship between a king 
and noble subject. It is easy to perceive that all 
these conditions are fulfilled in the friendship between 
God and man effected by grace. For, just as God re- 
gards the just man with the pure love of benevolence, 
He likewise prepares him by the infusion of theologi- 
cal charity for the reception of a correspondingly pure 
and unselfish affection. Again, although man’s 
knowledge of the love of God is very limited, while 
God’s knowledge of love in man is perfect, this con- 
jecture is sufficient—indeed in human friendships it 
alone is possible—to form the basis of a friendly 
relation. The exchange of gifts consists, on the part 
of God, in the bestowal of supernatural benefits, on 
the part of man, in the promotion of God’s glory, and 
partly in the performance of works of fraternal char- 
ity. There is, indeed, in the first instance, a vast 
difference in the respective positions of God and man; 
but by the infusion of grace man receives a patent of 
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nobility, and thus a friendship of excellency (amicitia 
excellentie) is established between God and the just. 
ne pate “De gratia divind”’, 305 sqq., Freiburg, 

(6) In the Divine filiation of the soul the formal 
workings of sanctifying grace reach their culminating 
point; by it man is entitled to a share in the paternal 
inheritance, which consists in the beatific vision. 
This excellence of grace is not only mentioned count- 
less times in Holy Writ (Rom., viii, 15 sq.; I John, iii, 
1 sq., etc.), but is included in the Scriptural idea of a 
re-birth in God (cf. John, i, 12 sq.; iii, 5; Titus, iii, 5; 
James, i, 18, etc.). Since this re-birth in God is not 
effected by a substantial issuance from the substance 
of God, as in the case of the Son of God or Logos 
(Christus), but is merely an analogical or accidental 
coming forth from God, our sonship of God is only of 
an adoptive kind, as we find it expressed in Scripture 
(Rom., viii, 15; Gal., iv, 5). This adoption was de- 
fined by St. Thomas (III, Q. xxiii, a. 1): persone ex- 
tranee vn filium et heredem gratuita assumptio. To the 
nature of this adoption there are four requisites: (i) 
the original unrelatedness of the adopted person; (ii) 
fatherly love on the part of the adopting parent for 
the person adopted; (iii) the absolute gratuity of the 
choice to sonship and heirship; (iv) the consent of the 
adopted child to the act of adootin: Applying these 
conditions to the adoption of man by God, we find 
that God’s adoption exceeds man’s in every point, for 
the sinner is not merely a stranger to God but is as one 
who has cast off His friendship and become an enemy. 
In the case of human adoption the mutual love is pre- 
sumed as existing, in the case of God’s adoption the 
love of God effects the requisite disposition in the soul 
to be adopted. The great and unfathomable love of 
God at once bestows the adoption and the consequent 
heirship to the kingdom of heaven, and the value of 
this inheritance is not diminished by the number of 
coheirs, as in the case of worldly inheritance. 

God does not impose His favours upon any one, 
therefore a consent is expected from adult adopted 
sons of God (Trent, Sess. VI, cap. vii, per voluntariam 
susceptionem gratia et donorum). It is quite in keep- 
ing with the excellence of the heavenly Fatherthat He 
should supply for His children during the pilgrimage 
a fitting sustenance which will sustain the dignity of 
their position, and be to them a pledge of resurrection 
and eternal life; and this is the Bread of the Holy 
Eucharist (see EvcHarist). 

(c) The Supernatural Retinue.—This expression is 
derived from the Roman Catechism (P.II., c.i, n.51), 
which teaches: “Huic (gratize sanctificanti) additur 
nobilissimus omnium virtutum comitatus’. As the 
concomitants of sanctifying grace, these infused vir- 
tues are not formal operations, but gifts really dis- 
tinct from this grace, connected nevertheless with it 
by a physical, or rather a moral, indissoluble link—re- 
lationship. ‘Therefore the Council of Vienne (1311) 
speaks of informans gratia et virtutes, and the Council 
of Trent, in a more general way, of gratia et dona. 
The three theological virtues, the moral virtues, the 

seven gifts of the Holy Ghost, and the personal in- 
dwelling of the Holy Spirit in the soul are all consid- 
ered. ‘The Council of Trent (Sess. VI, c. vii) teaches 
that the theological virtues of faith, hope, and char- 
ity are in the process of justification infused into the 
soul as supernatural habits. Concerning the time of 
infusion, it is an article of faith (Sess. VI, can. xi) that 
the virtue of charity is infused immediately with sanc- 
tifying grace, so that throughout the whole term of 
existence sanctifying grace and charity are found as 
inseparable companions. Concerning the habitus of 
faith and hope, Suarez is of the opinion (as against St. 
Thomas and St. Bonaventure) that, assuming a fa- 
yourable disposition in the recipient, they are infused 
earlier in the process of justification. Universally 
known is the expression of St. Paul (I Cor., xiii, 13), 
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“ And now there remain faith, hope, and charity, these 
three: but the greatest of these is charity.’ Since, 
here, faith and hope are placed on a par with charity, 
but charity is considered as diffused in the soul (Rom., 


_v, 5), conveying thus the idea of an infused habit, it 


will be seen that the doctrine of the Church so conso- 
nant with the teaching of the Fathers is also supported 
by Scripture. The theological virtues have God di- 
rectly as their formal object, but the moral virtues are 
directed in their exercise to created things in their 
moral relations. All the special moral virtues can be 
reduced to the four cardinal virtues: prudence (pru- 
dentia), justice (justitia), fortitude (fortitudo), tem- 
perance (temperantia). The Church favours the opin- 
ion that along with grace and charity the four cardinal 
virtues (and, according to many theologians, their 
subsidiary virtues also) are communicated to the souls 
of the just as supernatural habitws, whose office it is to 
give to the intellect and the will, in their moral rela- 
tions with created things, a supernatural direction 
and inclination. By reason of the opposition of the 
Scotists this view enjoys only a degree of probability, 
which, however, is supported by passages in Scripture 
(Prov., viii, 7; Ezech., xi, 19; II Pet., i, 3 sqq.) as well 
as the teaching of the Fathers (Augustine, Gregory 
the Great, and’others). Some theologians add to the 
infusion of the theological and moral virtues also that 
of the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost, though this view 
cannot be called anything more than a mere opinion. 
There are difficulties in the way of the acceptance of 
this opinion which cannot be here discussed. 

The article of faith goes only to this extent, that 
Christ as man possessed the seven gifts (cf. Is., xi, 1 
sqq.; lxi, 1; Luke, iv, 18). Remembering, however, 
that St. Paul (Rom.., viii, 9 sqq.) considers Christ, as 
man, the mystical head of mankind, and the august 
exemplar of our own justification, we may possibly as- 
sume that God gives in the process of justification also 
the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost. 

The crowning point of justification is found in the 
personal indwelling of the Holy Spirit. It is the per- 
fection and the supreme adornment of the justified 
soul. Adequately considered, the personal indwelling 
of the Holy Spirit consists of a twofold grace, the 
created accidental grace (gratia creata accidentals), 
and the uncreated substantial grace (gratia increata 
substantialis). The former is the basis and the indis- 
pensable assumption for the latter; for where God 
Himself erects His throne, there must be found a fit- 
ting and becoming adornment. The indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit in the soul must not be confounded with 
God’s presence in all created things, by virtue of the 
Divine attribute of Omnipresence. The personal in- 
dwelling of the Holy Ghost in the soul rests so securely 
upon the teaching of Holy Writ and of the Fathers 
that to deny it would constitute a grave error. In 
fact, St. Paul (Rom., v, 5) says: “The charity of God is 
poured forth in our hearts, by the Holy Ghost, who is 
given to us’’. In this passage the Apostle distin- 
pute clearly between the accidental grace of theo- 
ogical charity and the Person of the Giver. From 
this it follows that the Holy Spirit has been given to us, 
and dwells within us (Rom., viii, 11), so that we really 
become temples of the Holy Ghost (I Cor., iii, 16 sq.; 
vi, 19). Among all the Fathers of the Church (except- 
ing, perhaps, St. Augustine) it is the Greeks who are 
more especially noteworthy for their rapturous utter- 
ances touching the infusion of the Holy Ghost. Note 
the expressions: “The replenishing of the soul with 
balsamic odours”, “a glow permeating the soul’’, “a 
gilding and refining of the soul’’. Against the Pneu- 
matomachians they strive to prove the real Divinity 
of the Holy Spirit from His indwelling, maintaining 
that only God can establish Himself in the soul ; surely 
no creature can inhabit any other creatures. But 
clear and undeniable as the fact of the indwelling is, 
equally difficult and perplexing is it in degree to 
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explain the method and manner (modus) of this in- 
dwelling. 

Thaclosians offer two explanations. The greater 
number hold that the indwelling must not be consid- 
ered a substantial information, nor a hypostatie union, 
but that it really means an indwelling of the Trinity 
(John, xiv, 23), but is more specifically appropriated 
to the Holy Ghost by reason of His notional character 

. as the Hypostatic Holiness and Personal Love. 

Another small group of theologians (Petavius, 
Scheeben, Hurter, etc.), basing their opinion upon the 
teaching of the Fathers, especially the Greek, distin- 
guish between the inhabitatio totius Trinitatis, and the 
inhabitatio Spiritus Sancti, and decide that this latter 
must be regarded as a union (unio, #vwors) pertaining to 
the Holy Ghost alone, from which the other two Per- 
sons are excluded. It would be difficult, if not im- 
possible, to reconcile this theory, in spite of its deep 
mystical significance, with the recognized principles 
of the doctrine of the Trinity, namely the law of ap- 
propriation and Divine mission. Hence this theory 
is almost universally rejected (see Franzelin, “‘De Deo 
trino ’’, thes. xliii-xlviii, Rome, 1881). 

(3) The Characteristics of Sanctifying Grace—The 
Protestant conception of justification boasts of three 
characteristics: absolute certainty (certitudo), com- 
plete uniformity in all the justified (@qualitas), un- 
forfeitableness (inamissibilitas). According to the 
teaching of the Church, sanctifying grace has the op- 
posite characteristics: uncertainty (incertitudo), in- 
equality (nequalitas), and amissibility (amissibilitas). 

(a) Uncertainty.—The heretical doctrine of the Re- 
formers, that man by a fiduciary faith knows with 
absolute certainty that he is justified, received the at- 
tention of the Council of Trent (Sess. VI, cap. ix), in 
one entire chapter (De inani fiducid hereticorum), 
three canons (loc. cit., can. xiii-xv) condemning the 
necessity, the alleged power, and the function of 
fiduciary faith. The object of the Church in 
defining the dogma was not to shatter the trust 
in God (certitudo spev) in the matter of personal 
salvation, but to repel the misleading assumptions 
of an unwarranted certainty of salvation (certi- 
tudo fider). In doing this the Church is altogether 
obedient to the instruction of Holy Writ, for, since 
Scripture declares that we must work out our salva- 
tion “with fear and trembling” (Phil., ii, 12), it is im- 
possible to regard our individual salvation as some- 
thing fixed and certain. Why did St. Paul (I Cor., ix, 
27) chastise his body if not afraid lest, having preached 
to others, he might himself “become a castaway’’? 
He says expressly (I Cor., iv, 4): “For I am not con- 
scious to myself of any thing, yet am I not hereby jus- 
tified; but he that judgeth me, is the Lord.” Tradi- 
tion also rejects the Lutheran idea of certainty of jus- 
tification. Pope Gregory the Great (lib. VII, ep. xxv) 
was asked by a pious lady of the court, named Gregoria, 
to say what was the state of hersoul. He replied that 
she was putting to him a difficult and useless question, 
which he could not answer, because God had not 
vouchsafed to him any revelation concerning the state 
of her soul, and only after her death could she have 
any certain knowledge as to the forgiveness of her 
sins. No one can be absolutely certain of his or her 
salvation unless—as to Magdalen, to the man with 
the palsy, or to the penitent thief—a special revela- 
tion be given (Trent, Sess. VI, can. xvi). Nor cana 
theological certainty, any more than an absolute cer- 
tainty of belief, be claimed regarding the matter of 
salvation, for the spirit of the Gospel is strongly op- 

.posed to anything like an unwarranted certainty of 
‘salvation. Therefore the rather hostile attitude to 
the Gospel spirit advanced by Ambrosius Catherinus 
(d. 1553), in his little work: “ De certitudine gratix’’, 
received such general opposition from other theolo- 
gians. Since no metaphysical certainty can be cher- 
ished in the matter of justification in any particular 
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case, we must content ourselves with a moral cer- 
tainty, which, of course, is but warranted in the case 
of baptized children, and which, in the case of adults, 
diminishes more or less, just as all the conditions of 
salvation are complied with—not an easy matter to 
determine. Nevertheless any excessive anxiety and 
disturbance may be allayed (Rom.., viii, 16, 38 sq.) by 
the subjective conviction that we are probably in the 
state of grace. 

(b) Inequality.—If man, as the Protestant theory 
of justification teaches, is justified by faith alone, by 
the external justice of Christ, or God, the conclusion 
which Martin Luther (Sermo de Nat. Marie) drew 
must follow, namely that “we are all equal to Mai 
the Mother of God and just as holy as she’’. But if, 
on the other hand, according to the teaching of the 
Church, we are justified by the justice and merits of 
Christ in such fashion that this becomes formally our 
own justice and holiness, then there must result an 
inequality of grace in individuals, and for two reasons: 
first, because according to the generosity of God or the 
receptive condition of the soul an unequal amount of 
grace is infused; then, also, because the grace origi- 
nally received can be increased by the performance of 
good works (Trent, Sess. VI, cap. vii, can. xxiv). 
This pcssibility of increase in grace by good works, 
whence would follow its inequality in individuals, finds 
its warrant in those Scriptural texts in which an in- 
crease of grace is either expressed or implied (Prov., 
iv, 18; Ecclus., xviii, 22; IL Cor., ix, 10; Eph., iv, 7; 
II Pet., iii, 18; Apoc., xxii, 1). Tradition had oeca- 
sion, as early as the close of the fourth century, to 
defend the old Faith of the Church against the heretic 
Jovinian, who strove to introduce into the Church the 
Stoic doctrine of the equality of all virtue and all vice. 
St. Jerome (Con. Jovin., II, xxiii) was the chief de- 
fender of orthodoxy in this instance. The Church 
never recognized any other teaching than that laid 
down by St. Augustine (Tract. in Jo., vi, 8): “Ipsi 
sancti in ecclesia sunt alii aliis sanctiores, alii alii 
meliores.’’? Indeed, this view should commend itself 
to every thinking man. 

The increase of grace is by theologians justly called 
a second justification (justificatio secunda), as distinct 
from the first justification (justificatio prima), which is 
coupled with a remission of sin; for, though there be 
in the second justification no transit from sin to 
grace, there is an advance from grace to a more perfect 
sharing therein. If inquiry be made as to the mode of 
this increase, it can only a explained by the philo- 
sophical maxim: “Qualities are susceptible of in- 
crease and decrease’’; for instance, light and heat by 
the varying degree of intensity increase or diminish. 
The question is not a theological but a philosophical 
one to decide whether the increase be effected by an 
addition of grade to grade (additio gradus ad gradum), 
as most theologians believe; or whether it be by a 
deeper and firmer taking of root in the soul (major 
radicatio in subjecto), as many Thomists claim. This 

uestion has’a special connexion with that concerning 
the multiplication of the habitual act. 

But the last question that arises has decidedly a. 
theological phase, namely, can the infusion of sanctify- 
ing grace be increased infinitely? Or is there a limit, a 
point at which it must be arrested? To maintain that 
the increase can go on to infinity, i. e. that man by 
successive advances in holiness can finally enter into 
the possession of an infinite endowment, involves a 
manifest contradiction, for such a grade is as impos- 
sible as an infinite temperature in ah aiek Theoreti- 
cally, therefore, we can consider only an increase 
without any real limit (in indefinitum). Practically, 
however, two ideals of unattained and unattainable 
holiness have been determined, which, nevertheless, are 
finite. The one is the inconceivably great holiness 
of the human soul of Christ, the other the fullness of 


grace which dwelt in the soul of the Virgin Mary. 
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(ce) Amissibility.—In consonance with his doctrine of 
justification by faith alone, Luther made the loss or 
forfeiture of justification depend solely upon infidel- 
ity, while Calvin maintained that the predestined 
could not possibly lose their justification; as to those 
not predestined, he said, God merely aroused in them a 
deceitful show of faith and justification. Onaccount of 
the grave moral dangers which lurked in the assertion 
that outside of unbelief there can be no serious sin 
destructive of Divine grace in the soul, the Council 
of Trent was obliged to condemn (Sess. VI, can. 
xxiii, xxvii) both these views. The lax principles of 
“evangelical liberty’’, the favourite catchword of the 
budding Reformation, were simply repudiated (Trent, 
Sess. VI, can. xix-xxi). But the synod (Sess. VI, 
cap. xi) added that not venial but only mortal sin 
involved the loss of grace. In this declaration 
there was a perfect accord with Scripture and Tradi- 
tion. Even in the Old Testament the prophet 
Ezechiel (Ezech., xviii, 24) says of the godless: “ All 
his justices which he hath done, shall not be remem- 
bered: in the prevarication, by which he hath prevar- 
icated, and in his sin, which he hath committed, in 
them he shall die.”” Not in vain does St. Paul (I Cor., 
x, 12) warn the just: “Wherefore he that thinketh 
himself to stand, let him take heed lest he fall’’; and 
state uncompromisingly: ‘The unjust shall not possess 
the kingdom of God ... neither fornicators, nor 
idolaters, nor adulterers... nor covetous, nor 
drunkards . . . shall possess the kingdom of God”’ 
(I Cor., vi, 9 sq.). Hence it is not by infidelity alone 
that the Kingdom of Heaven will be lost. Tradition 
shows that the discipline of confessors in the early 
Church proclaims the belief that grace and justifica- 
tion are lost by mortal sin. The principle of Justifica- 
tion by faith alone is unknown to the Fathers. The 
fact that mortal sin takes the soul out of the state of 
grace is due to the very nature of mortal sin. Mortal 
sin is an absolute turning away from God, the super- 
natural end of the soul, and is an absolute turning to 
creatures; therefore, habitual mortal sin cannot exist 
with habitual grace any more than fire and water can 
co-exist in the same subject. But as venial sin does 
not constitute such an open rupture with God, and 
does not destroy the friendship of God, therefore ve- 
nial sin does not expel sanctifying grace from the soul. 
Hence, St. Augustine says (De spir. et lit., xxviii, 48): 
“Non impediunt a vita eterna justum quedam pec- 
cata venialia, sine quibus hee vita non ducitur.” 

But does venial sin, without extinguishing grace, 
nevertheless diminish it, just as good works give an 
increase of grace? Denys the Carthusian (d. 1471) 
was of the opinion that it does, though St. Thomas re- 
jects it (II-II, Q. xxiv, a..10). A gradual decrease of 
grace would only be possible on the supposition that 
either a definite number of venial sins amounted to a 
mortal sin, or that the supply of grace might be 
diminished, grade by grade, down to ultimate ex- 
tinction. The first hypothesis is contrary to the na- 
ture of venial sin; the second leads to the heretical 
view that grace may be lost without the commission 
of mortal sin. Nevertheless, venial sins have an in- 
direct influence on the state of grace, for they make a 
relapse into mortal sin easy (cf. Ecclus., xix,1). Does 
the loss of sanctifying grace bring with it the forfeit- 
ure of the supernatural retinue of infused virtues? 
Since the theological virtue of charity, though not 
identical, nevertheless is inseparably connected with 

, it is clear that both must stand or fall together, 
Baie the expressions “to fall from grace’’ and “to 
lose charity’’ are equivalent. It is an article of faith 
(Trent, Sess. VI, can. xxviii, cap. xv) that theological 
faith may survive the commission of mortal sin, and 
can be extinguished only by its diametrical opposite, 
namely, infidelity. It may be regarded as a matter of 
Church teaching that theological hope also survives 
mortal sin, unless this hope should be utterly killed by 
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its extreme opposite, namely despair, though proba- 
bly it is not destroyed by its second opposite, pre- 
sumption. With regard to the moral virtues, the 
seven gifts and the indwelling of the Holy Ghost, 
which invariably accompany grace and charity, it is 
clear that when mortal sin enters into the soul they 
cease to exist (cf. Suarez, “De gratia’, IX, 3 sqq.). 
As to the fruits of sanctifying grace, see Merit. 
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Grace, ConTROVERSIES ON.—These are concerned 
chiefly with the relation between grace and free will. 
How can the all-persuasiveness of grace, which exer- 
cises such a potent influence on the human will and 
elicits therefrom such good works, reside harmoni- 
ously in the same subject with the simultaneous con- 
sent of the free will? Since merely sufficient grace 
(gratia mere sufficiens) in its very concept contains the 
idea of a withholding of consent on the part of free 
will, and is therefore at the very outset destined 
to inefficiency (gratia inefficax), the question in its last 
analysis reduces itself to the relation between free will 
and efficacious grace (gratia efficax), which contains the 
very idea that by it and with it the free will does pre- 
cisely that which this grace desires should be done. 
The most radical solution would be simply to cut the 
Gordian knot, and with the Pelagians set aside super- 
natural grace, or with the Reformers and Jansenists 
banish entirely all free will. For whether we boldly 
set aside the first or the second alternative, in either 
case the great problem of the relation between grace 
and free will will have been disposed of, and the great 
mystery solved in the simplest manner possible. For 
if there be no grace, why, then, all things are accom- 
plished by the liberum arbitrium; if there be no free- 
dom, then grace reigns supreme. As against the 
Pelagians and Semipelagians the existence and neces- 
sity of efficacious grace for all meritorious acts was 
duly treated in the article Gracn. Here we propose 
to defend briefly the preservation of free will with 
grace as against the systems of the Reformers and 
Jansenists, which are hostile to free will. 

I. HereticaL Soturions.—According to Luther’s 
theory, man’s free will was so impaired by original sin 
that like a horse it could perform good or bad acts only 
as “it was ridden either by God or the devil’’. Nor 
did the Redemption by Christ restore the will as it 
was enjoyed in Paradise; therefore the will influenced 
by grace must by an interior necessity follow in all 
things the coercion of grace. Of all the Reformers, 
Calvin (Instit., lib. II) has given the most consistent 
and scholarly theory of the loss of free will under 
grace. He maintains that the sin of Adam annihi- 
lated the freedom of the will; that the Redemption did 
not restore this primitive freedom, though it released 
man from the bondage of Satan; that, however, the 
will influenced by grace does not remain entirely pas- 
sive, but preserves the spontaneity of its unfree acts. 
The later Lutherans, as well as those of the present 
time, scarcely ever emphasize as harshly as their 
master the moral impotence of nature in the domain 
of ethical good, but the followers of Calvin still cling 
stubbornly to his teaching (cf. G. van Noort, “De 
gratia Christi’’, Amsterdam, 1908, p. 16). In opposi- 
tion to both sects, the Council of Trent (Sess. VI, can. 
iv-v) defined as dogma not only the survival of moral 
freedom in spite of original sin, but also the preserva- 
tion of the freedom of the will acted upon and working 
with grace, especially efficacious grace. 

The definition of Jansen (d. 1638) is not materially 
different from that of Luther and Calvin, save only 
that, in distinguishing more closely between freedom 
from external coercion (libertas a coactione) and free- 
dom from intrinsic necessity (libertas ab intrinsecd ne- 
cessitate), he concedes to the will under the influence of 
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grace only the former kind of liberty, at the same time 
maintaining against all sound ethies that in our fallen 
state the mere freedom from external coercion is suffi- 
cient for merit and demerit, and that therefore the reall 
decisive freedom from intrinsic necessity is not required. 
In its exterior form this system seeks to clothe itself 
completely in Augustinian attire, and to give the im- 
pression that even St. Augustine taught unqualified 
Jansenism. The system teaches that the will of fallen 
man sways likea reed between two delights, the heay- 
enly delight of grace (delectatio celestis s. caritas) and the 
earthly delight of concupiscence (delectatio terrena s. 
concupiscentia). Both are ever present in man; like 
hostile forces, each strives for the mastery, the irre- 
sisting will being necessarily overcome by whichever 
delight happens to be the stronger. If the heavenly 
delight be stronger than the opposing earthly one, it 
overcomes as efficacious grace (gratia efficax s. magna), 
the will with an irresistible impulse for good. If, on 
the other hand, the evil delight be the stronger, it 
compels the will to sin and this in spite of the likewise 
present heavenly delight, which as sufficient grace 
(gratia sufficiens s. parva) is just too weak to gain the 
ascendancy over the other. If both these delights are 
exactly equal in strength so as to maintain a perfect 
equilibrium, then the will remains trembling in the 
balance. It will be seen that this theory is conceived 
in perfect accord with the parallelogram of forces, and 
reduces itself in its last analysis to the most extreme 
determinism, and absolutely kills all freedom. Not 
the conquering power of the héavenly delight (delecta- 
tio celestis victrix), which is emphasized in the Augus- 
tinian system also, but the idea that this delight cannot 
be resisted (gratia trresistibilis) was branded as heresy 
by Innocent X on 31 May, 1653 (cf. Denzinger, “ En- 
chiridion Symbolorum”’, ed. Bannwart, 8.J., 1908, n. 
1093 and 1095). 

The sources of our faith record a decided protest 
against the subjugation of free will by efficacious grace. 
Forif grace, instead of elevating and ennobling free will, 
subverts it, then all the Biblical counsels and prohibi- 
tions relative to the affairs of salvation which can be 
accomplished only with the help of efficacious grace, 
become vainand meaningless. Only in theeventofthe 
will remaining free have the words of Christ any signifi- 
cance: “If thou wilt enter into life, keep the command- 
ments’’ (Matt., xix, 17). Saint Paul presupposes the co- 
operation of free will when he writes to his disciple 
Timothy: “ Exercise thyself (exerce tetpsum) unto godli- 
ness’’ (1 Tim., iv, 7), and again when hesays generally: 
“ And every man shall receive his own reward, according 
to hisownlabour”’ (I Cor., iii, 8). Tradition, as Calvin 
candidly admits (Instit., II, 3, 10), regards freedom of 
will and the efficacy of grace not as antagonistic 
principles, but as harmonious factors. Like Jansen, 
however, Calvin believes that he can regard St. Au- 
gustine as a supporter of his heresy. How unfounded 
and mistaken is this claim has been clearly demon- 
strated in the article AucusTINE, Sant. 

II. Carnoric Systems or Grace.—According as the 
theological examination of grace and free will in its 
efforts to demonstrate the mutual relations between 
the two took as its starting-point respectively either 
grace or free will, two pairs of closely related systems 
were evolved: Thomism and Augustinianism, which 
take grace as the starting-point, and Molinism and 
Congruism, which set out fromifree will. These are 
the extremes. The middle ground is held by Syncre- 
tism, which may be regarded as an eclectic system 
making an effort at compromise. : 

(1) Thomism.—This system rests upon thoughts to 
which St. Thomas himself in his time gave expression. 
It received its most significant development from 
the subtle Michael Bafiez (1528-1604), a Dominican 
gifted with a ‘remarkably clear and acute mind, who 
was the chief opponent of Molina. From the idea 


that God is the primal cause (causa prima) and the 
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prime mover (motor primus), it is concluded that 
every act and every movement of the thoroughly 
contingent secondary causes (cause secunde) or crea- 
tures must emanate from the first cause, and that by 
the application of their potentiality to the act. But 
God, respecting the nature of things, moves necessary 
agents to necessary, and free agents to free, activity— 
including sin, except that God is the originator only of 
its physical entity, not of its formal malice. Inas- 
much as the Divine influence precedes all acts of the 
creature, not in the order of time, but in that of cau- 
sality, the motion emanating from God and seconded 
by free intelligent agents takes on the character of a 
physical premotion (premotio physica) of the free 
acts, which may also be called a physical predeter- 
mination (predeterminatio physica), because the free 
determination of the will is accomplished only by 
virtue of the divine predetermination. ; 

In this premotion or predetermination is also found 
the medium of the Divine knowledge by which God’s 
omniscience foresees infallibly all the future acts, 
whether absolute or conditional, of intelligent crea- 
tures, and which explains away at once the undemon- 
strable and imaginary scientia media of the Molinists. 
For just as certainly as God in His predetermined de- 
crees knows His own will, so certainly does He know 
all the necessarily included determinations of the free 
will of creatures, be they of absolute or conditional 
futurity. Now if we carry these philosophical princi- 
ples from the domain of the natural to the supernat- 
ural, then efficacious grace (gratia efficax) must be re- 
garded as a physical premotion of the supernaturally 
equipped will to the performance of a good act, for rev- 
elation undeniably refers back to grace not only the 
possibility, but also the willing and the actual per- 
formance of a good act. But the will predetermined 
to this free good act must with a metaphysical cer- 
tainty correspond with grace, for it would be a contra- 
diction to assert that the consensus, brought about’ by 
efficacious grace, can at the same time be an actual 
dissensus. ‘This historical necessity (necessitas conse- 
quentie), involved in every act of freedom and distin- 
guishable from the compelling necessity (necessitas 
consequentis), does not destroy the freedom of the act. 

For although it be true that a man who is freely sit- 
ting cannot at the same time be standing (sensus com- 
positus), nevertheless his freedom in sitting is main- 
tained by the fact that he might be standing instead 
of sitting (sensus divisus). So it remains true that 

ace is not efficacious because the free will consents, 

ut conversely the free will consents because grace 
efficaciously premoves it to the willing and perform- 
ing of a good act. Hence gratia efficax is intrinsically 
and by its nature (ab intrinseco s. per se) efficacious, 
and consequently intrinsically and essentially differ- 
ent from sufficient grace (gratia sufficiens), which 
imparts only the posse, not the agere. To make 
merely sufficient grace efficacious a new supplementary 
grace must needs be supplied. How then is such a 
grace really sufficient (gratia vere sufficiens)? To this 
most of the Thomists reply: If the free will did not 
resist the grace offered, God would not hesitate to sup- 

ly the efficacious grace so that the failure of the grace 
is to be referred to the sinful resistance of the free will 
(ef. Limbourg, §.J., “Selbstzeichnung der thomisti- 
schen Gnadenlehre”’ in “ Zeitschrift fiir kathol. Theol- 
ogie”, Innsbruck, 1877). 

A survey of the strictly regulated uniformity of this 
system, of the relentless and logical sequence of the 
idea of the causa prima and motor primus in every nat- 
ural and supernatural activity of creatures, and lastly 
of the lofty and resolute defence of the inalienable 
right of grace to be considered the chief factor in the 
affair of salvation, must instil into the minds of im- 
partial and dispassionate students a deep respect for 
the Thomistic system. Nevertheless the Molinists 
claim that there are certain gaps and crevices in this 
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majestic structure, and, by inserting the levers of criti- 
cism in these, they believe they can shake the founda- 
tions of the edifice and encompass its downfall. We 
shall here confine ourselves to the four greatest objec- 


_ tions which Molinism marshals against Thomism. 


The first objection is the danger that in the Thomis- 
tic system the freedom of the will cannot be main- 
tained as against efficacious grace, a difficulty which 
by the way is not unperceived by the Thomists them- 
selves, For since the essence of freedom does not lie 
in the contingency of the act nor in the merely passive 
indifference of the will, but rather in its active indif- 
ference—to will or not to will, to will this and not 
that—so it appears impossible to reconcile the physi- 
cal predetermination of a particular act by an alien 
will and the active spontaneousness of the determina- 
tion by the will itself; nay more, they seem to exclude 
each other as utterly as do determinism and indeter- 
minism, necessity and freedom. ‘The Thomists an- 
swer this objection by making a distinction between 
sensus compositus and sensus divisus, but the Molinists 
insist that this distinction is not correctly applicable 
here. For just as a man who is bound to a chair can- 
not be said to be sitting freely as long as his ability to 
stand is thwarted by indissoluble cords, so the will 
predetermined by efficacious grace to a certain thing 
cannot be said to retain the power to dissent, espe- 
cially since the will, predetermined to this or that act, 
has not the option to receive or disregard the premo- 
tion, since this depends simply and solely on the will of 
God. And does not the Council of Trent (Sess. VI, 
cap. v, can. iv) describe efficacious grace as a grace 
which man “can reject”, and from which he “ can dis- 
sent’’? Consequently, the very same grace, which de 
facto is efficacious, might under other circumstances 
be inefficacious. Herein the second objection to the 
Thomistic distinction between gratia efficax and gratia 
sufficiens is already indicated. If both graces are in 
their nature and intrinsically different, it is difficult to 
see how a grace can be really sufficient which requires 
another grace to complete it. Hence, it would ap- 
pear that the Thomistic gratia sufficiens is in reality a 
gratia insufficiens. The Thomists cannot well refer 
the inefficacy of this grace to the resistance of the free 
will, for this act of resistance must be traced to a pra- 
motio physica as inevitable as the efficacious grace. 

Moreover a third great difficulty lies in the fact that 
sin, as an act, demands the predetermining activity of 
the “first mover”, so that God would according to 
this system appear to be the originator of sinful acts. 
The Thomistic distinction between the entity of sin 


-and its malice offers no solution of the difficulty. For 


since the Divine influence itself, which premoves ad 
unum, both introduces physically the sin as an act and 
entity, and also, by the simultaneous withholding of 
the opposite premotion to a good act, makes the sin 
itself an inescapable fatality, it is not easy to explain 
why sin cannot be traced back to God as the origina- 
tor. Furthermore, most sinners commit their mis- 
deeds, not with a regard to the depravity, but for the 
sake of the physical entity of the acts, so that ethics 
must, together with the wickedness, condemn the phys- 
ical entity of sin. The Molinists deny that this ob- 
jection affects their own system, when they postulate 
the concursus of God in the sinful act, and help them- 
selves out of the dilemma by drawing the distinction 
between the entity and malice of sin. Theysay that the 
Divine co-operation is a concursus simultaneus, which 
employs the co-operating arm of God only after the 
will by its own free determination has decided upon 
the commission of the sinful act, whereas the Tho- 
mistic co-operation is essentially a concursus previus 
which as an inevitable physical premotion predeter- 
mines the act regardless of the fact whether the hu- 
man will can resist or not. From this consideration 
arises the fourth and last objection to the claim of the 
Thomists, that they have only apparently found in 
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their physical premotion an infallible medium by 
which God knows in advance with absolute certainty 
all the free acts of his creatures, whether they be good 
or bad. For as these premotions, as has been shown 
above, must in their last analysis be considered the 
knell of freedom, they cannot well be considered as the 
means by which God obtains a foreknowledge of the 
free acts of rational agents. Consequently the claims 
and proper place of the scientia media in the system 
may be regarded as vindicated. 

(2) Augustinianism.—Just as Thomism appeals 
to the teaching of St. Thomas as its authority, 
Augustinianism appeals to St. Augustine. Both 
systems maintain that grace is intrinsically and by its 
very nature efficacious, but Augustinianism claims 
merely a predeterminatio moralis, and proceeds not 
from the concept of God as the first and universal 
cause and prime mover, but with Jansen builds upon 
the idea of a twofold delight in human nature. The 
exponents of this system are: Berti, Bellelli, Louis Ha- 
bert, Bertieri, Brancatus de Lauria, and others. The 
greatest defender of the system is Laurentius Berti 
(1696-1766), who in his work “De theologicis dis- 
ciplinis” (Rome, 1739 —) propounded the theory with 
such boldness, that the Archbishop of Vienne, Jean 
d’Yse de Saléon, in his work entitled “Le Bajanisme 
et le Jansénisme resuscités dans les livres de Bellelli et 
Bertieri’”’ (s. 1., 1745), declares it to be nothing other 
than a revival of Jansenism. After an official investi- 
gation, however, Benedict XIV exonerated the system. 

The foundation of the system is the same as that of 
Jansenism, though it claims to be thoroughly Augus- 
tinian. In Augustinianism also there is a ceaseless 
conflict between the heavenly delight and the evil de- 
light of the flesh, and the stronger delight invariably 
gains the mastery over the will. Sufficient grace, as a 
weak delight, imparts merely the ability (posse), or 
such a feeble will that only the advent of the victor- 
ious delight of grace (delectatio celestis victrix, caritas) 
can guarantee the will and the actual deed. There- 
fore, like Thomism, the system postulates an essential 
difference between sufficient and efficacious grace. 
The necessity of gratia efficax does not spring from the 
subordinate relation between causa prima and causa 
secunda, but from the inherited perversity of fallen 
human nature, whose evil inclinations can no longer, 
as once in Paradise, be overcome by the converting 
grace (gratia versatilis; adjutorium sine quo non), but 
only by the intrinsically efficacious heavenly delight 
(gratia efficax; adjutorium quo). 

Augustinianism differs, however, from Jansenism in 
its most distinctive feature, since it regards the influ-, 
ence of the victorious delight as not intrinsically coer- 
cive, nor irresistible. Though the will follows the rel- 
atively stronger influence of grace or concupiscence 
infallibly (infallibiliter), it never does so necessarily 
(necessario). Although it may be said with infallible 
certainty that a decent man of good morals will not 
walk through the public streets in a state of nudity, he 
nevertheless retains the physical possibility of doing 
so, since there is no intrinsic compulsion to the main- 
tenance of decency. Similar to this is the efficacy of 
grace. We may refrain from a criticism of Augustin- 
ianism since it never really became a school, and since 
it has as little in common with true Augustinism, as 
Jansenism has. (Cf. Schiffini, “De gratia divina”, 
Freiburg, 1901, p. 422 sqq.; also the article Aucus- 
TINE, SAINT.) 

(3) Molinism.—The famous work of the Jesuit 
Molina, “Concordia liberi arbitrii cum gratie donis’’ 
(Lisbon, 1588), brought in Spain the learned Domini- 
can Bafiez to the valiant defence of Thomism. In 
1594 the dispute between the Thomists and the Molin- 
ists reached a fever heat. Pope Clement VIII in order 
to settle the dispute convened in Rome a Congregatio 
de Auziliis (1598-1607), and to this the Dominicans 
and the Jesuits sent, at the pope’s invitation, their 
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ablest theologians. After the congregation had been 
insession for nine years without reaching a conclusion, 
Paul V, at the advice of St. Francis de Sales, per- 
mitted both systems, strongly forbidding the Jesuits 
to call the Dominicans Calvinists, or the Dominicans 
to name the Jesuits Pelagians. The deliberations of 
the congregation are fully set out in the article Con- 
GREGATIO DE AUXILIIS. 

It seems fitting to say a few words here concerning 
the celebrated Spanish Jesuit, Peter Arrubal, whotook 
a leading part in the controversy between the Domini- 
cans and the Jesuits (from 22 Feb., 1599, to 20 March, 
1600) as well as in the disputations held before Clem- 
ent VIII (1602-1606). Peter Arrubal was born in 
1559 at Cenicero in the Diocese of Calahorra; he died 
at Salamanca on 22 Sept., 1608. On 21 April, 
1579, he entered the Jesuit novitiate at Alcala. 
Later on he taught theology at Alcalé, Rome, and 
Salamanea. During the disputation on Grace, he 
distinguished himself by refuting the Apologia of the 
Dominicans, composed by them against the teaching 
of Molina. In the public disputations held before 
the Holy Father, he was the leader of the Jesuits. 
Successfully and impressively he demonstrated in 
these disputations that the teaching of Molina was 
altogether removed from Semipelagianism, and that. 
he (Molina) merely taught the holdings of the Council 
of Trent and in no wise introduced into the Church any 
new doctrine. The Holy Father forbade the publica- 
tion of any work on the disputed question by reason of 
the intense excitement then prevalent, consequently 
Arrubal’s great work “De auxiliis gratie divine’’ re- 
mained unpublished. But two folio commentaries, 
“Tn primam partem Summe theol. S. Thome’”’ (Mad- 
rid, 1619, 1622; 2nd ed., Cologne, 1630), were pre- 
pared by him and published through the agency of P. 
De Villegas and P. De la Paz, both Jesuits. 

The fundamental principles of the Molinistic system 
of grace are the following: efficacious grace and suf- 
ficient grace, considered in actu primo, are not in 
naturé and intrinsically different one from the other 
(as the Thomists hold), but only accidentally so and 
according to their external success, inasmuch as suffi- 
cient grace becomes efficacious just as soon as the free 
will corresponds with it. If the will withholdsits con- 
sent then sufficient grace remains inefficacious and is 
termed “merely sufficient grace”’ (gratia mere sufficiens). 
Now since one and the same grace may in one instance 
be efficacious, and in another inefficacious, it follows 
that the so-called gratia efficax must be conceived ac- 
cording to its essence as efficax ab extrinsico. In this’ 
conception there is no lessening of the dignity and pri- 
ority of grace. Forsince the anticipatory grace invests 
the created will, quite irrespective of its consent in actu 
primo, supernaturally with moral and physical powers, - 
and since moreover, as a supernatural concursus, it 
influences the actus secundus or good act and thus 
becomes efficacious grace, it follows that the good act 
itself is the joint product of grace and free will, or 
rather more the work of grace than of free will. For 
it is not the will which by its free consent determines 
the power of grace, but conversely it is grace which 
makes the free good act possible, prepares for it and 
co-operates in its execution. The infallibility of the 
success, which is contained in the very idea, of effica- 
cious grace, is not to be explained by the intrinsic. 
nature of this grace, nor by a supernatural premotio 
physica, but rather by the Theologowmenon of the 
scientia media, by virtue of which God foreknows from 
all eternity whether this particular will would freely 
co-operate with a certain grace or not. But since 
God by virtue of His scientia media has at His own 
disposal all the sufficient and efficacious grace, the 
infallibility of the successful outcome-+emains in per- 
feet accord with the freedom of the will, and further- 
more the dogma concerning final perseverance and 
predestination is entirely preserved. 
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It is apparent that above all Molinism is determined 
to throw a wall of security around the free will. The 
Thomists maintain that this is done at the expense of 
grace. Instead of making the free will dependent on 
the power of grace, it is will which freely determines 
the success or failure of grace. Thus in the last analy- 
sis it is human will which decides whether a particular 
grace shall prove efficacious or not, although revela- 
tion teaches that it is God, who with His grace gives 
both the willing and the doing of a good act. Even 
friends of Molina, notably Cardinal Bellarmine (De 
grat. et lib. arbitr., I, 12), saw the force of this diffi- 
culty and declined to follow the extreme Molinism, 
which, by the way, was not taught by Molina. This 
explains the Instruction issued by Claudius Acquaviva, 
the General of the Jesuits in the year 1613, directing 
all the teaching body of the Society to lay increased 
stress on the fact that efficacious grace differs from 
sufficient grace not only ab extrinseco, but also in its 
moral (not its physical) nature even in actu primo, 
inasmuch as efficacious grace being a special gift of 
God has a higher moral value than merely sufficient 
grace, which according to the infallible foreknowledge 
of God recoils ineffectively in consequence of the 
resistance of the will. Thus it remains true that God 
Himself effects our good deeds, not that He merely 
supplies us with the potentiality. 

(4) Congruism is based on an unessentially modified 
form of Molinism, than which it is more carefully 
worked out in its details. It was endorsed by the 
Jesuit General Claudius Acquaviva (d. 1615) and by 
his successors Muzio Vitelleschi (d. 1645) and Picco- 
lomini (d. 1651), and was made the official system of 
the Society of Jesus. The system was really origi- 
nated by Molina himself, but received its definitive 
form from the labours of Bellarmine, Suarez, Vas- 
quez, and Lessius. It takes its name from the gratia 
congrua, that is, a grace suited to the circumstances of 
the case, which is opposed to the gratia incongrua, a 
grace namely which is not suited to the cireumstances 
of a certain case. Both of these concepts are purely 
Augustinian, as a reference to Augustine (Ad Simph- 
cianum, I, Q. ii, n. 13) will show. 

It is quite obvious that gratia congrua corresponds 
with efficacious grace, and gratia incongrua with 
merely sufficient grace. Accordingly the efficacy of a 

ace depends upon its peculiar agreement or congru- 
ity with the interior and exterior disposition of the 
recipient, whereby a certain relationship of choice is 
established between grace and free will, which at the 
hand of God in the light of His scientia media becomes 
the infallible means of carrying out all His designs of 
grace in great things and small with certain success 
and without violence. Even a small grace, which by 
reason of its congruity is attended with success, has an 
incomparably greater sanctifying value than an ever 
so much more powerful grace, which by reason of un- 
favourable circumstances of inclination, training, and 
environment fails in its purpose, and therefore as a 
gratia incongrua appears to the Divine foreknowledge 
as merely sufficient. Concerning the method of oper- 
ation of the efficacious, or the congruous grace, the 
Congruists like the Molinists make three divisions: the 
efficacy of power (efficacia virtutis); the efficacy of 
union (efficacia connexionis); the efficacy of infallibil- 
ity (efficacia infallibilitatis). The efficacy of the 
power to will and to do is peculiar to the efficacious 
and sufficient grace, that is to say, it is derived neither 
from the human will nor from the Divine foreknowl- 


edge. 

he efficacy of the union between act and grace de- 
pends upon the free will, because according to the 
dogma efficacious grace is not irresistible, but can be 
rejected at any time. The efficacy of infallibility 

rings not from the physical nature of grace but from 
the infallible foreknowledge of God (scientia media), 
which cannot be deceived. After due consideration of 
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all the various phases of the Catholic doctrine of grace, 
it would seem that the congruistic remodelled Molin- 
ism comes fairly near the truth, because it is intelli- 
gently adjusted between the anti-grace Pelagianism 
and Semipelagianism on the one hand, and the anti- 
free-will Calvinism and Jansenism on the other. Nev- 
ertheless there are numerous critics who find much to 
object to in Congruism, and who fail to see in it a clear 
solution of the problem of grace and free will. They 
find it difficult to believe that grace adjusts itself 
slavishly to all the circumstances of the recipient, 
when the story of many a conversion shows that grace 
simply lays hold of man and. without much parley 
leads him whithersoever it would have him go. Thus, 
grace does not depend for its efficacy on the congruity 
of the circumstances, but conversely the congruity of 
the circumstances is shaped and brought about by 
grace. Like all the other systems Congruism is forced 
to the confession: ‘We are standing before an un- 
solved mystery.” 

(5) Syncretism.—In the conviction that in each of 
the four systems we have thus far considered there 
must be in spite of imperfections many grains of truth, 
the Syncretic system hopes by proceeding in an eclec- 
tic manner, by adopting the good points of the various 
systems and eliminating all that is improbable and 
secondary, to evolve another or fifth system. The first 
incitement to the creation of this system came from 
the Paris Sorbonne (Ysambert, Isak, Habert, Duplessis 
d’Argentré, Tournely), whose views received a certain 
consecration from the fact that St. Alphonsus Liguori, 
the great Doctor of the Church, endorsed them (“‘ Op. 
dogmat.”’, ed. Walter, I, 517 sqq.; II, 707 sqq.). 
Among recent exponents of this system may be men- 
tioned: Godfrey a Graun, Schwetz, Cardinal Katsch- 
thaler, Herrmann. The distinguishing trait of the 
Syncretic system is found in the acceptance of two 
quite distinct sorts of efficacious grace, namely, the 
(Thomistic-Augustinian) gratia ab intrinseco efficax and 
the (Molinistic-Congruistic) gratia ab extrinseco efficax. 
Their respective functions are so apportioned, that the 
intrinsically predetermining grace of the Thomists (i.e. 
of the Augustinians, as e. g. in the writings of St. 
Alphonsus Liguori) is employed in the difficult works, 
e. g. in the patient endurance of great trials, in the 
overcoming of seyere temptations, in the cxecution of 
difficult duties, ete.—while on the other hand the non- 
predetermining grace of the Molinists is reserved for 
the less difficult good works, such as a short prayer, a 
slight mortification, ete. Both these graces are given 
by God for the performance of their respective func- 
tions. 

Prayer is placed as a link joining the two, and as the 
proper and practically infallible means of obtaining 
the Thomistic grace necessary for the performance of 
the difficult works of salvation. Who prays will secure 
his eternal salvation; who does not pray will be lost 
forever. If any one thing is to be specially singled out 
for commendation in this Syncretice system of grace, it 
is its insistence on the fact, which cannot be too 
strongly emphasized, that prayer is our individual 
duty, an absolute necessity and an infallible means in 
the attainment of our eternal salvation. Our minds 
cannot be too thoroughly imbued with the truth of the 
statement that our present provision of grace is essen- 
tially and intrinsically a magnificent economy of 
prayer. Even though Syncretism had performed no 
other service than the vigorous proclamation of this 
great truth, it alone were sufficient to rescue the sys- 
tem from oblivion. The system has not, it is true, 
solved the real problem of the relation between grace 
and free will. On the contrary, the linking together of 
the two kinds of efficacious grace only increases the 
difficulties found in the other systems. Consequently 
this system ends like the others in the inevitable con- 
viction that we are confronted by a great mystery. 

For general literature, see article Gracn, also: BELLARMINE, 
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De Gratid et libero arbitrio in Opp., ed, Fixvre (Paris, 1873), V, VI; 
WortER, Die christliche Lehre iiber das Verhiltnis von Gnade 
und Fretheit bis auf Augustinus (Freiburg, 1856). The literature 
on special features is so vast as to be almost impossible of exam- 
ination. We give here only the leading works of each system: 

I. THomists.—BaNnz, Comment. in S. Thom. (Salamanca, 
1584—); Atvarnz, De auxiliis gratie et humani arbitrit viribus 
(Rome, 1612); Inem, Responsionum libri IV (Louvain, 1622); 
Lepesma, De divine gratie auxiliis (Salamanca, 1611); Gonnr, 
Clypeus theologie thomistice (16 vols., Bordeaux, 1659-69); 
ConTENSON, T'heologia mentis et cordis (Lyons, 1673); Dn 
Lemos, Panoplia divine gratie (4 vols., Li¢ge, 1676); Gou- 
pin, De scientid et voluntate Det (new ed., Louvain, 1874); 
Gortt, Theologia scholastico-dogmatica juxta mentem divi 
Thome (Venice, 1750); Gazzanica, Theologia dogmatica in 
systema redacta (2 vols., Vienna, 1776); Binuuart, De gratia 
(ed. Lequerre), IIl; Ippm, Le Thomisme triomphant (Paris, 
1725); DumMermutH, S. Thomas et doctrina premotionis phys- 
ice (Paris, 1886); IpmM, Defensto doctrine S. Thome de pre- 
motione physica against Father Frins, S.J. (Paris, 1896); MaAn- 
spr, Possibilitas premotionis physice thomistice in actibus 
liberis (Fribourg, 1895); FELpNmnR, Die Lehre des hl. Thomas 
iiber die Willensfretheit der verniinftigen Wesen (Prague, 1890); 
PapaGni, La mente di S. Tomaso intorno alla mozione divina 
nelle creature (Benevento, 1901); Ups, Doctrina Capreoli de 
influxu Dei in actus voluntatis hwmane (Graz, 1905); Dru 
Pravo, De gratia et libero arbitrio (3 vols., Freiburg im Br., 
1907). 

II. AuvGusTINIANrists.—Norisius, Vindicie Augustiniane 
(Padua, 1677); Berti, De theologicis disciplinis (8 vols., Rome, 
1739—); Betis vu, Mens S. Augustint de modo reparationis 
humane nature (2 vols., Rome, 1773); THomassin, Mémoires 
sur la grace (Louvain, 1668). 

III. Mournists AND Conaruists.—Mo.ina, Concordia libert 
arbitrit cum gratie donis (Lisbon, 1858; new ed., Paris, 1876); 
PuatTeL, Auctoritas contra predeterminationem physicam pro 
sctentid medida historice propugnata (Lyons, 1665); IpEem, Scien- 
tia media theologice defensa (2 vols., Lyons, 1674-76); Dr 
ARANDA, De Deo sciente, predestinante et auxiliante seu Schola 
scientie medie (Saragossa, 1693); Suarnz, De concursu, mo- 
tione et auxilio Dei (new ed., Paris, 1856); Ippm, De auzilio 
efficact in Opp. (Paris, 1856), XI; Ipmm, De verd intelligentia 
auxilii efficacis in Opp. posthum., X, Append.; Lxsstus, De 
gratia efficact in Opuscula, tom, II (Paris, 1878); SarpAGna, 
Theologia dogmatico-polemica (Ratisbon, 1771); | Wircr- 
BURGENSES (KriBpR), De gratid (new ed., Paris, 1853); Mur- 
ray, De gratid (Dublin, 1877); JuNaMANN, De gratid (Ratisbon, 
1896); Dr San, De Deo uno, 1: De mente S. Thome circa prede- 
terminationes physicas (Louvain, 1894); Frins, S. Thome 
doctrina de cooperatione Dei cum omni naturi creatd, presertim 
liberd, seu S. Thomas predeterminationis physice adversarius 
(Paris, 1890); Dr Rbéanon, Bariez et Molina. Histoire, Doc- 
trines, Critique métaphysique (Paris, 1883); Pouin, Lehrbuch 
der Dogmatik, II (Paderborn, 1909), 452-83. 

IV. Syncretists.—Over and above the works of Sr. ALPHON- 
sus, the following may be consulted: Tourngny, De gratia 
(Venice, 1755); HmrrMann, De divind gratia (Rome, 1904), 
337-501. Portions of the following may be cited here: Pxcct1, 
Sentenza di S. Tomaso circa lV'influsso di Dio sulle azione delle 


creature ragionevoli e sulla_scienza media (Rome, 1885); 
Apvropatus (pseudonym), Peccis Schrift... . analysiert 
(Mainz, 1888). For historical literature, see CoNGREGATIO DB 
AUXILUS. 


J. PoHie. 


Grace, THomas. See SacRampEnto, Diocnse or. 


Grace, Witi1aM Russg.1, philanthropist and mer- 
chant, b. at Cork, Ireland, 10 May, 1832; d. at New 
York, 21 March, 1904. _ His father was originally from 
Queen’s County, where the Graces lived from the days 
of their ancestor, Raymond Le Gros, who went to Ire- 
land with Strongbow; his mother, a Russell from Tip- 
perary, was a convert to the Catholic Faith. James 
Grace, his father, went from Ireland to Peru in 1850, 
but not being successful there, returned to Ireland, 
while his son, William Russell, remained behind and in 
time became a partner with the firm of John Bryce at 
Callao. This firm became Grace Brothers & Co., and 
W. R. Grace & Co., with offices in New York, San 
Francisco, and every city of importance on the west 
coast of South America. Grace also established, at 
New York, The New York and Pacific Steamship Co., 
and other financial enterprises. In 1859 he married 
Lillias Gilchrist of Thomaston, Maine. 

He left Peru in the year 1864 and for a time lived in 
Brooklyn, then in 1878 moved to New York. At the 
time of the famine in Ireland in 1878 and 1879 his 
firm contributed to the relief fund one-fourth the cargo 
of provisions sent in the steamship Constellation for 
the famine stricken. This fact and others made him 
so popular that he was nominated for Mayor of New 
York, and, in spite of much opposition from bigoted 
sources, elected in 1880. He was the first Catholic 
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to hold that office. He was re-elected in 1884 and 
served a second term. An attempt to induce him to 
accept a nomination for a third term was made, but he 
declined to run. 

A fact that best shows the Christian character of the 
man is that during his two terms as mayor he went to 
Mass every morning in the neighbouring church of St. 
Agnes before going to official work. His chief benev- 
olent work was the foundation of the Grace Insti- 
tute in May, 1897, which he dedicated to the memory 
of his parents. The object of this institution was to 
give free tuition to women in dressmaking, stenog- 
raphy, typewriting, book-keeping, and domestic sci- 
ence. The poor are also generally helped by this in- 
stitution. He was prompted to found and endow it 
after a study of the economic conditions of workmen’s 
families during a strike among the employees of one 
of his enterprises. The institution is non-sectarian, 
and is under the charge of the Sisters of Charity. 

Henry A. BRANN. 


Grace at Meals.—In Apostolic times St. Paul 
counsels the faithful: “Whether you eat or drink, or 
whatsoever else you do, do all to the glory of God”’ (I 
Cor., x, 31). This precept did not cease to be ob- 
served. ‘Before taking nourishment”, says Clement 
of Alexandria, “it is fitting to praise the Creator of all 
things, and it is fitting also to sing His praises when 
we take as nourishment the things created by Him” 
(Peed., II, iv). Tertullian, a contemporary of Clem- 
ent, shows us the Christians of the beginning of the 
third century making the sign of the cross on taking 
their places at table (De cor. milit., iii). “Our re- 
pasts”, says he, referring to the Agape, “are in noth- 
ing vile or immodest. We do not recline until we have 
prayed to God. In like manner prayer concludes the 
feast” (Apol., xxxi). Christian archeology has col- 
lected a large number of cup-bases on which may be 
read a short prayer, e. g. “ Drink in Christ”, “ Drink 
piously”’, “To the worthiest of friends, drink and live 
with all thine and in thy turn make a toast.” 

One of the most ancient formule of prayer at meals 
is found in a treatise of the fourth century, attributed 
without foundation to Saint Athanasius. Having 
made the sign of the cross, the prayer followed: “We 
give Thee thanks, our Father, for the holy Resurrec- 
tion which Thou hast manifested to us through Jesus, 
Thy Son; and even as this bread which is here on this 
table was formerly scattered abroad and has been 
made compact and one, so may Thy Church be re- 
united from the ends of the earth for Thy Kingdom, 
for Thine is the power and the glory for ever and ever. 
Amen.” Apart from its intrinsic interest this formula 
possesses a certain importance because it reproduces 
in part the formula of the “Didache”. The prayer 
said on rising from table is a little longer: ‘The merci- 
ful and compassionate Lord has given nourishment to 
those who fear Him. Glory be to the Father, to the 
Son and to the Holy Ghost, now and forever and 
throughout the ages. Almighty God and Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, whose name is above all names, we give 
Thee thanks and praise Thee because Thou hast 
deigned to give us a portion of Thy goods and nourish- 
ment for our body. We pray and beseech Thee to 
give us in like manner heavenly nourishment. Make 
us fear and reverence Thy terrible and glorious name, 
and grant that we may never disobey Thy precepts. 
Write in our hearts Thy law and Thy justice. Sanc- 
tify our mind, our oul and our body through Th 
dear Son, Jesus Christ Our Lord. To Whom wit 
Thee belongs glory, dominion, honour, and adoration 
for ever and ever. Amen.” 

It is not difficult to find examples in the writings of 
the Fathers of the Church, in the collections of canons, 
andin the ones notably in the Gelasian Sac-. 
ramentary and the Bobbio Sacramentary (Muratori, 
“Liturgia Romana vetus”, I, col. 745; tt col. 949). 
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In the Roman Liturgy the Benedicite and the Graces 
are compositions in which Psalms exliv and xxxiii are 
utilized, several versicles being omitted. From the 
most ancient times Psalm xxxiii has been pre-emi- 
nently the Communion psalm. At the midday meal 
Ps. lis recited, in the evening Ps. exvi. The origin of 
these formule is monastic, hence the pious commemo- 
ration of benefactors. 

On the chief liturgical feasts: Easter, Pentecost, 
ete., a selection of verses recalling the solemnity of 
the day is substituted for the Sornals in use at 
ordinary times. See also THANKSGIVING. 

Scupamore in Dict. Christ. Antig., 8. v.; CaBrou, La Priére 
antique, xxv, 364-369; von per GourTz, T'ischgebete und Abend- 
mahlsgebete in der alichristlichen und in der griechischen Kirche 
(Leipzig, 1905). 

H. Lecierce. 


Gradiska. See Gérz, DiocrsE or. 


Grado, Diocrsr or. See AQUILEIA; VENICE. 


Gradual (Lat. Graduale, from gradus, a step), in 
English often called Grail, is the oldest and most 
important of the four chants that make up the choir’s 
part of the Proper of the Mass. Whereas the three 
others (Introit, Offertory, and Communion) were 
introduced later, to fill up the time while something 
was being done, the Gradual (with its supplement, the 
Tract or Alleluia) represents the singing of psalms 
alternating with readings from the Bible, a custom 
that is as old as these readings themselves. Like 
them, the psalms at this place are an inheritance from 
the service of the Synagogue. Copied from that 
service, alternate readings and psalms filled up a great 
part of the first half of the Liturgy in every part of the 
Christian world from the beginning. Originally whole 
psalms were sung. In the “Apostolic Constitutions” 
they are chanted after the lessons from the Old Testa- 
ment: “The readings by the two (lectors) bein 
finished, let another one sing the hymns of David re] 
the people sing the last words after him” (74 dréaorixa 
vVrowaddérw, II, 57). This use of whole psalms went on 
till the fifth century. St. Augustine says: “We have 
heard first the lesson from the Apostle. Then we 
sang a psalm. After that the lesson of the gospel 
showed us the ten lepers healed . . .”’ (Serm. elxxvi, 1). 
These psalms were an essential part of the Liturgy, 
quite as much as the lessons. “They are sung for 
their own sake; meanwhile the celebrants and assist- 
ants have nothing to do but to listen to them” (Du- 
chesne, “Origines du Culte chrétien”, 2nd ed., Paris, 
1898, p. 161). They were sung in the form of a psal- 
mus responsorius, that is to say, the whole text was 
chanted by one person—a reader appointed for this 
purpose. [For some time before St. Gregory I, to 
sing these psalms was a privilege of deacons at Rome. 
It was suppressed by him in 595 (Ibid.).] The people 
answered each clause or verse by some acclamation. 
Tn the “ Apostolic Constitutions” (above) they repeat 
his last modulations. Another way was to sing some 
ejaculation each time. An obvious model of this was 
Ps. exxxv with its refrain: “quoniam in eternum 
misericordia eius”’; from which we conclude that the 
Jews too knew the principle of the responsory psalm, 
We still have a classical example of it in the Invita- 
torium of Matins (and the same Ps. xciv in the third 
Nocturn of the Epiphany). It appears that originally, 
while the number of Biblical lessons was still indefinite, 
one psalm was sung after each. When three lessons 
became the normal custom (a Prophecy, Epistle, and 
Gospel) they were separated by two psalms. During 
the Rfth century (Duchesne, op. cit., p. 160) the lessons 
at Rome were reduced to two; but the psalms still 
remain two, although both are now joined together 
between the Epistle and Gospel, as we shall see. 
Meanwhile, as in the case of many parts of the Liturgy, 
the psalms were curtailed, till only fragments of them 


_ were left. This process, applied to the first of the 
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two, produced our Gradual; the second became the 
Alleluia or Tract. 

I. Tam NAME Gradual comes from the place where it 
was sung. In the First Roman Ordo (10) it is called 
Responsum; Amalarius of Metz (ninth century) calls it 
Cantus Responsorius; Isidore (seventh century) Re- 
sponsorium, “quod uno canente chorus consonando 
respondet”’ (“De Eccl. Officiis”, I, 8; Ordo Rom. II, 
7. Cf. Mabillon, “Museum Italic.”’, II, 9, notef). This 
name was also used, as it still is, for the chants after 
the lessons at Matins; so the liturgical Responsorium 
was distinguished later by a special name. The 
reader who chanted the psalm stood on a higher place, 
originally on the steps of the ambo. He was not to go 
right up into the ambo, like the deacon who sang the 
Gospel, but to stand on the step from which the sub- 
deacon had read the Epistle (Ordo Roman. I, 10, II, 
7: “he does not go up higher, but stands in the same 
place where the reader stood and begins the Respon- 
sorium alone; and all the choir answer and he alone 
sings the verse of the Responsorium.’’ Cf. Ordo Rom. 
III, 9, VI, 5). Later in various local churches, when 
the ambo was disappearing, other places were chosen, 
but the idea of a high place, raised on steps, persists. 
At Reims, the steps of the choir were used, some- 
times a special pulpit was erected. Beleth (twelfth 
century) says that on ordinary days the cantor stands 
on the altar-steps, on feasts on the ambo (Rationale, 
II, P.L., CCI) ; Durandusa little later writes: “ Dicitur 
Graduale a gradibus altaris, eo quod in festivis diebus 
in gradibus: cantatur” (Gradual is so called from the 
steps of the altar, on which it was sung on holidays.— 
“Rationale, IV, 19). There seems then to be no 
doubt that the name comes from the place where it 
was sung; Cardinal Bellarmine’s idea that the gradus 
in question are those the deacon is climbing for the 
Gospel while the Gradual is being chanted (De Miss4, 
II, 16) is a mistake. We have seen that this psalm 
was not sung to fill up time during the procession to 
the ambo. Originally the deacon and all the minis- 
ters would wait till it was over before beginning their 
preparation for the Gospel. The older name Respon- 
sortum lasted, as an alternative, into the Middle Ages. 
Durandus uses it constantly and gives a mystic 
explanation of the word (“Responsorium vero dicitur 
quia versui vel epistole correspondere debet”’, etc., 
loc. cit., i.e. “ Responsory is so called because it ought 
to correspond to the verse or epistle’’). 

It is difficult to say exactly when the Gradual got its 
present form. We have seen that in St. Augustine’s 
time, in ‘Africa, a whole psalm was still sung. So also 
St. John Chrysostom alludes to whole psalms sung 
after the lessons (Hom. in Ps., exlv); as late as the 
time of St. Leo I (d. 461), in Rome the psalm seems 
not yet to have been curtailed: “Wherefore we have 
sung the psalm of David with united voices, not for 
our honour, but for the glory of Christ the Lord” 
(Serm. iiin anniv. assumpt.). Between this time and 
the early Middle Ages the process of curtailing brought 
about our present arrangement. 

II. OrprR oF THE GRADUAL.—If we open a Missal, 
at most of the days in the year (the exceptions will be 
described below), we find between the Epistle and 
Gospel a set of verses with some Alleluias marked 
Graduale. Although the whole text follows this head- 
ing, although we usually speak of it all as the Gradual, 
there are here two quite distinct liturgical texts, 
namely the first part, which is the old psalmus re- 
sponsorius (now the Gradual in the strictly correct 
‘sense),and the Alleluia with its verse, the Alleluiatic 
verse (versus alleluiaticus). We have seen that these 
two chants came, originally, one after each of the 
lessons that preceded the Gospel. Now that we have 
only one such lesson as a rule (the Epistle), the Gradual 
and Alleluiatie verse (or its substitute) are sung to- 

ether. But there are still cases of their separation. 
n Lent, as we shall see, the Alleluia is replaced by the 
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Tract. A number of Lenten Masses that have kept 
the old three lessons also keep the old arrangement, by 
which the Gradual follows the first, the Tract the 
second (e. g. Wednesdays in the Lenten Ember week 
and Holy Week), others (e. g. the Ember Saturday) 
that have more than three lessons have a Gradual 
after each of the former ones and a Tract after the 
Epistle. There are again others (e. g. Tuesday in 
Holy Week), in which there is no Tract at all, but 
only a Gradual after the first lesson. And even when 
they are sung together their essential separation is 
still marked by the fact that they have quite different 
melodies, in different modes. Thus, on the first 
Advent Sunday the Gradual is in the first and second 
modes mixed, the Alleluia in the eighth; the next 
Sunday has a fifth-mode Gradual followed by a first- 
mode Alleluia, and soon. The Gradual itself always 
consists of two verses, generally from the same psalm. 
There are however many cases of their being taken from 
different psalms; some, of verses from other books of 
Scripture (e. g. those for the Immaculate Conception 
are from Judith); and a few in which the text is not 
Scriptural. The feast of the Seven Dolours has such 
verses, “Dolorosa et lacrymabilis es Virgo Maria” 
...and “Virgo Dei Genitrix” ...So also “Benedicta 
et venerabilis es Virgo Maria” for the Visitation 
(July 2) and other feasts of the B. V. M., and the first 
verse of the Gradual for Requiems (“ Requiem ezter- 
nam...’’). The first of these two verses keeps the 
old name Responsorium, the second is marked V (for 
versus). It may be that the first represents the former 
acclamation of the people (like the Invitatorium of 
Matins), and that the second is the fragment of the 
psalm originally sung by the lector (Gihr, Messopfer, 
410; and note 4 from Guyetus, Heortologia, Venice, 
1726). 

The second chant is normally the versus alleluia- 
ticus (in this case the shorter one). The use of the 
word Alleluia in the Liturgy is also a very old inherit- 
ance from the Synagogue. It became a cry of joy 
without much reference to its exact meaning in a 
language no longer understood (as did Hosanna). Its 
place in the Liturgy varied considerably. In the 
Byzantine Rite it comes as the climax of the Cherubie 
Hymn at the Great Entrance (Brightman, Eastern 
Liturgies, Oxford, 1896, p. 379); in the Gallican Rite 
it was sung at the Offertory (Duchesne, Origines du 
Culte Chrétien, Paris, 1898, p. 160, n. 1). Its place 
here before the Gospel is peculiar to the Roman Rite. 
It appears that before the time of St. Gregory I (d. 
604) it was sung only during Eastertide (Ep. ix—see 
Duchesne, loc. cit.; Atchley, Ordo Rom. I, 78-9). 
Sozomen goes further: “At Rome, Alleluia is sung 
once a year, on the first day of the Paschal feast, so 
that many Romans use this oath: may they hear and 
sing that hymn!”’ (Hist. Eecl., VII, xix). This con- 
nexion with Easter (unknown in the East) afterwards 
led to additional Alleluias being scattered throughout 
the Mass in Hastertide (at the Introit, Offertory, 
Communion, ete.); but its old and essential place for 
the normal Liturgy is here, where it has displaced 
the former second psalmus responsortius. It will be 
noticed that the three great Alleluias that usher in 
Easter on Holy Saturday come here in the place of 
the Gradual. The chant consists of two Alleluias 
sung to exactly the same melody. At the end of 
the second one its last sound (a) is continued in a 
long and complicated neum. This musical phrase 
(called variously newma, jubilatio, jubilus, cantilena) is 
a very old and essential element of the Alleluia. A 
great number of medieval commentators insist on it, 
and explain it by various mystic reasons. For instance 
Rupert of Deutz (Rupertus Tuitiensis, O. S. B., 
twelfth century) “We rejoice rather than sing (jubila- 
mus magis quam canimus) . . . and prolong the neums, 
that the mind be surprised and filled with the joyful 
sound, and be carried thither where the saints rejoice 
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in glory” (De Officiis, I). So also Sicardus of Cre- 
mona: “Congrue quoque in Alleluia jubilamus [this 
means singing the neum] ut mens illue rapiatur ubi 
Sancti exsultabunt ... ’’ (Mitrale, III, 3, P. L., 
CCXIII); Durandus: “ Est etiam Alleluia modicum in 
sermone et multum in pneuma, quia gaudium illud 
majus est quam possit explicari sermone. Pneuma 
enim seu jubilus qui fit in fine exprimit gaudium et 
amorem credentium”, that is, “the Alleluia is short 
in word and long in neum, because that joy is too 
great to be expressed in words. For the neum or 
jubilus at the end denotes the joy and love of the 
faithful’ etc. (Rationale, IV, 20; see the whole 
chapter). The question of the neum is discussed and 
many authorities quoted in Pothier, “Les Mélodies 
Grégoriennes d’aprés la tradition’? (Tournai, 1881), 
xi, 170-9. It should certainly never be omitted. 
In the case of a figured Gradual a jubilus in figured 
music should be supplied. After the jubilus of the 
second Alleluia a verse follows. This verse is by no 
means so commonly taken from the psalms as the 
verses of the Gradual, and there are a great many 
cases, especially on feasts of saints, of a fragment of a 
Christian poem, or other verse not from the Bible. 
On St. Lawrence’s feast (10 Aug.), for example, the 
Alleluiatic verse is: “Levita Laurentius bonum 
operatus est, qui per signum crucis cecos illuminavit” 
(The Levite Lawrence, who made the blind see by the 
sign of the Cross, worked a good work). This Alle- 
luiatic verse is a kind of continuation of the jubilus 
with a text fitted to the long-drawn neums. . Then a 
third Alleluia, the same as the second with its jubilus, 
ends the chant. 

There are two exceptions to this order. The first is 
when the Alleluia is replaced by the Tract. Since 
this word began to be looked upon as a special sign of 
joy, most suitable for Eastertide, it followed, as an 
obvious corollary, that it should not be sung in times 
of penance or mourning. There is no such idea in the 
East, where they sing Alleluia always, even in -the 
Office for the Dead, as was once done at Rome too 
(Atchley, Ordo Rom. I, 78-9). That Latins some- 
times avoid it was one of their many preposterous 
grievances at the time of Czrularius’s schism (Card. 
Humbert’s Dialogus, LVI-LVII, in Will, “Acta et 
Scripta de Controv. Eccl. Greece et Latine”’, Leipzig, 
1861, pp. 122-3). In the West, from Septuagesima to 
Easter (even on feasts), on Ember days, most vigils, 
and at Requiems, the Alleluiatic verse disappears. 
The Vigils in question generally have only the Gradual 
(but some have the Aelaia. e. g. the eves of Epiphany 
Ascension, Whitsunday). On the other days the 
Gradual is followed by the Tract. The Tract (éractus) 
is the second psalm sung between the lessons, which, 
although later displaced by the Alleluia on most days, 
has kept its place here. e find it as an alternative 
to the Alleluia in the First Roman Ordo: “ Postquam 
legerit cantor cum cantatorio adscendit et dicit re- 
sponsum. Ac deinde per alium cantorem, si fuerit 
tempus ut dicatur Alleluia, concinitur, sin autem trac- 
tum, sin minus tantummodo responsum cantatur’’, i.e. 
“ After the reading (of the Epistle) the cantor ascends 
with his book and chants the Peas, Then, if it be 
the proper season, another cantor chants the Alleluia; 
but if the Alleluia have to be omitted [i.e. in times of 
penance] the Tract or at times [as still on vigils] only the 
Response is sung”’ (ed. Atchley, Latiden, (90k. . 130, 
supplemented by Ordo Rom. III). The name tract?” 
Psalmus tractus, was given to it, because it was sung 
straight through without any answer by the choir 
(in uno tractu). This was the special note of the 
second psalm, that distinguished it from the first 
psalmus responsorius (Amalarius of Metz, De eccl. 
offic., III, 12; Duchesne, op. cit., 108). Later authors 
explain the word incorrectly as describing the slow 
and mournful way in which it was ee AS a trahendo, 


quia lente et lugubriter cantatur”, “from érahendo, 
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because it is sung slowly and mournfully”’.—De Carpo, 
“Bibl. liturg.”, Pt. I, a. 2, quoted by Gihr, op. cit., 
416). Durandus gives this, with other symbolic 
reasons, for the name: “It is called tract from trahendo 
because it is sung drawn out (qwia tractum canitur) and 
with a harshness of voice and length of words; since it 
implies the misery and labour of our present life” 
(Rationale, IV, 21. See the whole chapter). The 
text of the “Ordo Rom. I” quoted above shows that 
it was sung from the steps of the ambo, like the 
Gradual. e have still a few Masses in which the 
Psalmus tractus has kept its original nature as a whole 
eee On the first Sunday of Lent it is Ps. xc; on 
alm Sunday, Ps. xxi; on Good Friday, Ps. exxxix. 
Otherwise the Tract too has been shortened to two or 
three verses. It is nearly always taken from Script- 
ure, but not seldom from other books than the Psal- 
ter; verses from various psalms or other texts often 
follow one another, connected only by the common 
idea that runs through them. Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays in Lent are the old jferie legitime, the 
official days of penance, that still keep certain peculiar- 
ities (in choir, on these days, the Office for the Dead, 
the penitential and gradual psalms are said). Except 
on Wednesday in Holy Week they have the same Tract, 
a prayer for forgiveness from Ps. cii and lxxviii, All 
feasts that may come between. Septuagesima and 
Easter and all common and votive Masses have a 
Tract, to be used in that time. Good Friday has two 
Tracts, one after the Prophecy and one after the lesson 
from Exodus that takes the place of the Epistle; it 
has no Gradual. The first Easter Mass on Holy 
Saturday, among many other peculiarities, keeps so 
much of the nature of a Lenten vigil that it has, after 
the great Alleluia and its verse, a Tract. On Whitsun 
eve the characters of Eastertide and a vigil are com- 
bined. It has no Gradual, but first an Alleluia, then a 
Tract. It will be noticed that each verse in the Tracts 
ismarked V. This calls attention to the nature of the 
old psalmus tractus that was sung straight through by 
the cantor. There are no responses for the choir. 
The second exception to the usual order is in Easter- 
tide (from the first Easter Mass to the Saturday after 
Pentecost). During this time the great Alleluia is 
sung; it has displaced the Gradual altogether. “Rightly 
during the fifty days in memory of this our most perce 
ful and happy deed, we are accustomed to sing Alleluia 
oftener and more joyfully’”’ (St. Bede, If Hom., x). 
An exception in this season is the Easter octave. 
The greatest feasts have always kept older arrange- 
ments, so on Easter Day and till the Friday following 
the normal Gradual followed by the Alleluiatic verse 
(and a sequence) has remained. From White Satur- 
day to the end of paschal time, including all feasts, 
instead of these two separate chants, one, the great 
Alleluia, is substituted. Two Alleluias are sung first 
as a sort of antiphon; the second has a jubilus. Two 
verses follow, each with an Alleluia and jubilus at the 
end. These last two Alleluias have the same melody, 
different from that of the first two. The verses are 
taken from all parts of the Bible, in the Propriwm 
temporis chiefly from passages in the New Testament 
about the Resurrection. In this case too feasts and 
other Masses that may occur in Eastertide are pro- 
vided with this great Alleluia, as an alternative to be 
used then. Lastly, five occasions (Easter, Whitsun, 
Corpus Christi, the Seven Dolours, and Requiems) 
have a sequence after the Gradual. These five are all 
that Pius V’s reform left of the innumerable medieval 
poems once inserted at this place (see SeQuENCES). 
Tl. Tae GrapuaLin Otuer Rites.—lIn the East, 
too, there are fragments of the psalms once sung be- 
tween the lessons, that therefore correspond to our 
Gradual. In the Byzantine Rite the reader of the 
Epistle first chants “the Psalm of David” and then 
the “Prokeimenon [mpoxelyevov] of the Apostle’’. 
Both are short fragments of psalms. The Prokei- 
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menon only is now usually read. It is printed before 
each Hpistle in the “Apostolos”. After the Epistle the 
reader should sing Alleluia and another fragment of a 
psalm (Brightman, op. cit., p. 370-1). This too is 
now always omitted by both Orthodox and Melchites; 
even the Prokeimenon seems to be said only on Sun- 
days and feasts in many churches (Charon, Le Rite 
byzantin, Rome, 1908, 683-4; but I have found 
churches where it is still used every day). The 
Armenian Rite, which is only a modified form of that 
of Constantinople, has however kept the older arrange- 
ment of three lessons. Before the Prophecy a frag- 
ment called the Saghmos Jashu (Psalm of dinner- 
time) is sung, before the Epistle the Mesedi (uerddi0v), 
again a verse or two from a psalm, and before the 
Gospel the Aleluw Jashu (Alleluia of dinner-time) con- 
sisting of two Alleluias and a verse (Brightman, op. 
cit., 425-6). Of the two older rites, that of St. James 
has the same arrangement as Constantinople (a Pro- 
keimenon before and an Alleluia after the Epistle, 
Brightman, 36), that of St. Mark has a verse and an 
Alleluia after it (ibid., 118). The Nestorians have 
hymns (not Biblical. texts) before both Hpistle and 
Gospel which they call Turgama, and three verses of 
psalms each followed by three Alleluias (this group is 
called Zumara). after the Epistle (Brightman, 257- 
260). The Gallican Rite in the time of St. Germanus 
of Paris (d. 576) had three lessons. The Benedicite 
canticle (which he calls Benedictio) was sung after the 
second, sometimes by boys, sometimes by a deacon 
(Duchesne, Origines, 185-7). The place of this 
canticle was not always the same. At times it fol- 
lowed the first lesson (ibid.). The present Ambrosian 
Rite sometimes has a Prophecy before the Epistle. 
In this case there follows the Psalmellus, two or three 
verses from a psalm. After the Epistle, Hallelujah is 
sung (on feasts of Christ, except in Octaves, twice), 
then a verse, then again Hallelujah. In Lent, on 
vigils and fast days, instead of this the Cantus (our 
Tract) is used. After the Gospel follows the Anti- 
phona post Evangelium, from various books of Scripture 
(except in Lent and on fast days). And on certain 
great feasts there is also an anti hes before the Gospel 
(Rubr. Gen. Miss. Ambros., §11). The Mozarabic 
Rite has three lessons. After the Prophecy follows 
a chant marked Psallendo. It has two verses, then a 
third marked V, then the second is repeated. The 
priest says: “Silentium facite’’ and the Epistle is read. 
Nothing is sung after the Epistle. In the seventh 
century a Council of Toledo (633) commanded under 
pain of excommunication that the Gospel should 
follow the Epistle immediately. After the Gospel 
follows the Lauda, consisting of an Alleluia, a verse, 
and asecond Alleluia (Missale mixtum, P. L., LXXXV, 
e. g. for the first Sunday of Advent, col. 110, 112). 
IV. Rues ror THE GrapuaL.—The nature and 
arrangement of the chants that form the Gradual in 
the Roman Rite have already been explained, so that 
little need be added here about its use. As a result 
of the reaction of low Mass upon high Mass (by which 
everything sung by anyone else must also be read by 
the priest at the altar), the celebrant at high Mass 
reads the Gradual with the Alleluia, Tract, or Se- 
quence, according to the form for the day, immediately 
after he has ead the Epistle and at the same place 
(this is just as at low Mass). As soon as the sub- 
deacon has finished chanting the Epistle, the Gradual 
(of course, again, in the complete form for the day) is 
sung by the choir. There is now no rule for the dis- 
tribution of its parts. All may be sung straight 
through by the whole choir. It is however usual 
(partly for the sake of artistic effect) to divide the 
texts so that some are sung by one or two cantors. 
A common arrangement is for the cantors to sing the 
first words of the Gradual (to the asterisk in the choir- 
books), the choir continues, the cantors sing the versus 
and the first Alleluia, the choir the second, the cantors 
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the Alleluiatic verse, and the choir the last Alleluia. 
Or, all Alleluias are sung by the cantors, the choir only 
joining in the neum. Similar arrangements may be 
made easily for the Tract or the great Alleluia in 
Eastertide. Normally it is all sung to plain-song and, 
now that we have the Vatican edition, to the form in 
that book. But there is no law about this, and the 
Gradual may be sung to any figured music that satis- 
fies the principles of the “Motu Proprio” of 22 Noy., 
1903. There is a useful arrangement of all Propers of 
the Mass in simple figured music by Tozer (New York, 
2 vols., 1906) against which the only objection is that 
the composer has ignored the jubilus at the end of the 
Alleluia. 

V. Grapuat-Boox.—The name Gradual (Graduale 
Romanum) is also used for the book that contains the 
music sung by the choir at Mass. The name comes 
from this most important chant, but the book con- 
tains the plain-song music for the Ordinary (this part is 
also published alone with the title Ordinarium Misse 
or Kyriale) and all the Propers for the year. This 
book is one of the three parts of the old Roman Anti- 
phonarium. Originally all the chants of the choir 
were contained in that. But by the ninth century 
it was already divided into three, the Graduale or 
Cantatorium for Mass, and the Responsiale and Anti- 
phonarium (in a stricter sense) for the Office (Amala- 
rius of Metz, De Ordine Antiphonarii, P.L., XCIX, in 
prolog.). The history of the book forms part of that 
of the development of plain-song. An authentic 
edition (the Medica) was issued at Rome in 1614. It 
is now supplanted by the Vatican edition (1908), of 
which reproductions are being issued by various 
publishers. 


Among the medieval writers see especially Duranpus, Ra- 
tionale divinorum Officiorum, IV, 19-21; Grur, Das heilige Mess- 
opfer (6th ed., Freiburg im Br., 1897), 408-427; DucuEsnp, 
Origines du Culte chrétien (2nd ed., Paris, 1898), 107-8, 161-3; 
Atcuigey, Ordo Romanus primus (London, 1905), 73-9; NixkE1L, 
Geschichte der katholischen Kirchenmusik (Breslau, 1908), I, 83 
sqq., and passim. 

ADRIAN ForTESCUE. 


Gradual Psalms,—Fifteen psalms, viz. Pss. 119- 
133 (in Hebrew 120-134), bear the inscription in He- 
brew mbynn ww; Ps. 120 (121) has mbyn, in the 
Vulgate canticum graduum, which is translated in the 
Douay Version as “a gradual canticle’”’. The Auth- 
orized Version calls them “songs of degrees’’; the Re- 
vised Version, “songs of ascents’. Of the various 
conjectural explanations, the most probable regards 
them as psalms recited when going up to the annual 
festivals in Jerusalem, pilgrim-songs (see Psaums). 
The days on which the Gradual psalms were formerly 
recited are still indicated in the Roman Breviary, but 
the obligation of reciting them was removed by St. 
Pius V. 

JoHN CorRBETT. 


Gradwell, Ropert, Bishop; b. at Clifton-in-the- 
Fylde, Lancashire, 26 Jan., 1777; d. in London, 15 
March, 1833; went toDouaiin1791. Thecollege being 
suppressed by the French revolutionists, he was con- 
fined for some time, and was not allowed to return to 
England till 1795. With most of the Douai refugees, 
he went to Crook Hall, Durham, where he was or- 
dained priest in 1802. He taught poetry and rhetoric 
for seven years at Crook Hall, and at the new college 
at Ushaw. About this time, Pius VII decided to 
reopen the English College at Rome, and on Dr. Lin- 
gard’s recommendation, Gradwell was appointed rec- 
tor (1818). Under his prudent administration the es- 
tablishment flourished exceedingly. He also acted as 
Roman agent for the English vicars Apostolic, exhibit- 
ing tact and diplomacy in this office. In 1821 the 
pope made him a doctor of divinity. In 1828 he was 
consecrated Bishop of Lydda, as coadjutor to Bishop 
Bramston, the vicar Apostolic of the London district, 
and he came to London soon afterwards to take up his 
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new duties. His engaging personality soon endeared 
him to both clergy and people. Had he lived longer, 
he might have been one of the most eminent of Eng- 
lish bishops, but unfortunately his constitution, un- 
dermined by the Roman summers, was unable to with- 
stand the rigours of the English climate. After some 
years of ill-health, he died of dropsy. His writings in- 
clude: “A Dissertation on the Fable of Papal Anti- 
christs’? (London, 1816); “A Winter Evening Dia- 
logue... . or, Thoughts on the Rule of Faith’’ 
(London, 1816); and various journals, letters, and 
MSS. in connexion with his residence in Rome; his 
notes on the old archives of the English College there 
are of some historical interest; all are in the Westmin- 


ster archidiocesan archives. 

Cooper in Dict. Nat. Biog., s. v.; Grttow, Bibl. Dict. Eng. 
Cath., s. v.; Perre, Notices of English Colleges; Liverpool Alma- 
nac, 1885; Brapy, Episcopal Succession, iii, 197; WuHitrrLn, 
Preston, ii, 284; Gentleman's Magazine, CIII, 378, 652; Laity’s 
Directory. 

C. F. Wemyss Brown. 


Graffiti, the term in common usage among ar- 
cheologists to designate a class of rude inscriptions 
scratched on the walls of ancient monuments, gener- 
ally sepulchral, as distinguished from the formal in- 
scriptions engraved on the tombs of the deceased. 
The inscriptions of this order traced by pilgrims, be- 
tween the fourth and ninth centuries, on the walls of 
the galleries, proved invaluable to De Rossi and later 
archeologists in their explorations of the Roman cata- 
combs. At an early stage in his career De Rossi 
realized the importance of these graffiti. Their ab- 
sence from the walls of a gallery signified that there 
was nothing of importance in the vicinity, whereas, on 
the other hand, their presence meant that the ex- 
plorer was in the immediate neighbourhood of an im- 
portant crypt or other sepulchral monument which 
once contained the relics of a martyr. Here it was 
that a pious pilgrim of old, before leaving the vener- 
ated tomb, would take advantage of the occasion to 
scratch on the adjoining wall his name, with some- 
times the date of his visit, or a pious exclamation or 
prayer to the saint, as, e. g., that near the papal crypt 
of the catacomb of St. Cotiehia: “Sancte Suste in 
mente habeas in orationes tuas Aureliu Repentinu’’ 
(Saint Sixtus, remember in thy prayers Aurelius Re- 
pentinus). Outside the catacombs the famous carica- 
ture of the Crucifixion found in the imperial palace on 
the Palatine is accompanied by a graffito stating that 
the (supposed) Christian page, Alexamenos, is adoring 
his God, while, in a chamber adjoining, a second in- 
scription of the same class proclaims Alexamenos a 
Christian (Alexamenos fidelis). In 1897 some Chris- 
tian graffiti were discovered on the columns of the 
temple of Antoninus and Faustina, intermingled with 
pagan inscriptions of the third and fourth century. 
The great necropolis of the oasis in the Libyan desert 
also contains a number of interesting Christian graffiti 
(Kaufmann, Handbuch der christl. Arch., 256). Graf- 
fiti are also found on ancient Christian altars of the 
fifth and later centuries (Le Blant, Inscriptions 
Chrétiennes de la Gaule). 


Kavurmann, Handbuch der christlichen Archéologie (Pader- 
born, 1905); Lecterca, Manuel d’archéologie chrétienne (Paris, 


12043 NortuHcots and BrowniLow, Roma Sotterranea (London, 
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Graham, CHartes. See PirymMoutu, Diocese or. 


Graham, Parrick, first Archbishop of St. Andrews 
and Metropolitan of Scotland, date of birth uncertain; 
d. 1478. He was a son of Mary, younger daughter of 
Robert III, by her third husband, Sir William Graham 
of Kincardine, ancestor of the dukes of Montrose. He 
was educated at the University of St. Andrews, where, 
in 1457, he held the position of dean of the Faculty of 
Arts. In 1463 he ame Bishop of Brechin. In 


. 
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1466 he succeeded his half-brother, the illustrious 
Bishop Kennedy, in the See of St. Andrews. He pro- 
ceeded to Rome to receive the confirmation of Paul II, 
and remained abroad until 1469 to escape the avowed 
enmity of certain powerful nobles. While in Rome he 
obtained the erection of St. Andrews into an archbish- 
opric and metropolitan church, to which the other 
twelve sees were subjected as suffragans. This was 
announced to the king, bishops, and diocesan chapters 
of Scotland by a Bull of Sixtus IV, dated 27 Aug., 1472. 
The announcement aroused a storm of opposition. 
The See of York ineffectually appealed against the 
loss of Galloway, its suffragan for more than five cen- 
turies, and the consequent deprivation of all future 
claim to jurisdiction in Scotland; that of Trondhjem 
as ineffectually resented the transference of the Dio- 
ceses of Argyle and the Isles; the king and the whole 
episcopate ef Scotland set themselves to resist the inno- 
vation, rendered still more odious by the nomination 
of the new archbishop as Apostolic nuncio to raise sub- 
sidiesforacrusade. James III, bribed by the bishops 
with an offering of 12,000 marks (according to some 
writers), joined them in appealing to Rome against his 
cousin the haces Sixtus IV, in view of the ex- 
traordinary charges brought against Graham, sent a 
nuncio, John Huseman, to Scotland to investigate. 
The accusation included heresy, schism, simony, dis- 
obedience to the Holy See, with reviling and blas- 
eee against its authority; the claiming by the arch- 

ishop of the papacy, as imposed upon him by God for 
the reform of the Church; the appointment of legates, 
prothonotaries, and suchlike officials; the revoking of 
papal indulgences, because granted for lucre; the say- 
ing of Mass, even thrice a day, when under the ban 
of excommunication, suspension, and interdict. The 
nuncio, after examining numerous witnesses, sent a re- 
port to Rome, and, after its due consideration by a 
commission of cardinals, Graham was declared guilty 
of the alleged charges. He was deprived of all digni- 
ties, degraded from orders, and subjected to imprison- 
ment for life. He died in the Castle of Lochleven in 
1478, and was buried in the old priory there. Many 
historians regard him as a zealous and good bishop, a 
victim to the persecution of his enemies, though this 
scarcely explains his condemnation. Whether he lost 
his reason under the stress of trouble, or whether he 
had become imbued with Lollardism (as Dickson 
suggests, though the charge concerning Mass seems to 
contradict this), it is impossible to say, in the absence 
of all official records except the Bull of deposition, 


dated 9 Jan., 1478. 

Bewiesuei, History of the Catholic Church in Scotland (Kdin- 
burgh, 1890), II, 87-94; Lesuny, History of Scotland (Edin- 
ur, 1830), 40; Sporriswoope, History of the Church of Scot- 
la (Edinburgh, 1847), I, 115; Dickson, Accounts of the Lord 
High Treasurer of Scotland (Edinburgh, 1877), I, Preface, pp. 
xlvi-lii; Turriner, Vetera monumenta Hibern. et Scotor. (Rome, 
1864), 465-480. 

MicHari BARRETT. 


Grail, Tur Hoty, the name of a legendary sacred 
vessel, variously identified with the chalice of the 
Eucharist or the dish of the Paschal lamb, and the 
theme of a famous medieval cycle of romance. In the 
romances the conception of the Grail varies consider- 
ably; its nature is often but vaguely indicated, and, 
in the case of Chrestien’s Perceval poem, it is left 
wholly unexplained. The meaning of the word has 
also bias variously explained. The generally ac- 
cepted meaning is that given by the Cistercian chron- 
icler Helinandus (d. about 1230), who, under the date 
of about 717, mentions a vision, shown to a hermit 
concerning the dish used by Our Lord at the Last 
Supper, and about which the hermit then wrote a 
Latin book called “Gradale”. “ Now in French”’, so 
Helinandus informs us, “Gradalis or Gradale means a 
dish (scutella), wide and somewhat deep, in which 
costly viands are wont to be served to the rich in de- 
grees (gradatim), one morsel after another in different 
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rows. In popular speech it is also called ‘greal’, 
because it is pleasant (grata) and acceptable to him 
eating therein” etc. (Tissier, Biblioth. Cistere., VII, 
73 sq.). The medieval Latin word “gradale’’ became 
in Old French “graal’’, “greal’’, or “greel’’, whence 
English “grail’’. Others derive the word from “ gar- 
alis’’ or from “cratalis’’ (crater, a mixing-bowl). It 
certainly means a dish, the derivation from “ grata’’ in 
the latter part of the passage cited above or from 
“agréer’’ (to please) in the French romances is sec- 
ondary. The explanation of “San greal’’ as “sang 
real’’ (kingly blood) was not current until the later 
Middle Ages. Other etymologies that have been ad- 
vanced may be passed over as obsolete. 

When we come to examine the literary tradition 
concerning the Grail we notice at the outset that the 
Grail legend is closely connected with that of Perceval 
as well as that of King Arthur. Yet all these legends 
were originally independent of each other. The Per- 
ceval story may have a mythical origin, or it may 
be regarded as the tale of a simpleton (Fr., nicelot) 
who, however, in the end achieves great things. In 
all the versions that we have of it, it is a part of the 
Arthurian legend, and, in almost all, it is furthermore 
connected with the Grail. So the reconstruction of 
the original Grail legend can be accomplished only by 
an analytical comparison of all extant versions, and is 
a task that has given rise to some of the most difficult 
problems in the whole range of literary history. 

The great body of the Grail romances came into 
existence between the years 1180 and 1240. After 
the thirteenth century nothing new was added to the 
Grail legend. Most of these romances are in French, 
but there are versions in German, English, Norwegian, 
Italian, and Portuguese. These are of very unequal 
value as sources, some are mere translations or recasts 
of French romances. Now all these romances may be 
conveniently divided into two classes: those which 
are concerned chiefly with the quest of the Grail, and 
with the adventures and personality of the hero of this 
quest; and those that are mainly concerned with the 
history of the sacred vessel itself. These two classes 
have been styled respectively the Quest and the 
Early History versions. 

Of the first class is the “Conte del Graal’’ of Chres- 
tien de Troyes and his continuators, a vast poetic 
compilation of some 60,000 verses, composed between 
1180 and 1240, and the Middle High German epic 
poem “ Parzival’’ of Wolfram von Eschenbach, writ- 
ten between 1205 and 1215, and based, according to 
Wolfram’s statement, on the French poem of a certain 
Kyot (Guiot) of Provence, which, however, is not ex- 
tant and the very existence of which is doubtful. To 
these may be added the Welsh folk-tales or “ Mabino- 
gion’’ known to us only from MSS. of the thirteenth 
century, though the material is certainly older, and 
the English poem “Sir Percyvelle’’, of the fifteenth 
century. In these latter versions only the adventures 
of Perceval are related, no mention being made of the 
Grail. Of the Early History versions the oldest is the 
metrical trilogy of Robert de Boron, composed be- 
tween 1170 and 1212, of which only the first part, the 
“Joseph d’Arimathie’’, and a portion of the second, 
the “Merlin’’, areextant. We have, however, a com- 
plete prose version, preserved in the so-called Didot 
manuscript. The most detailed history of the Grail is 
in the “Grand St. Graal’’, a bulky French prose ro- 
mance of the first half of the thirteenth century, where 
we are told that Christ Himself presented to a pious 
hermit the book containing this history. Besides 
these versions we have three French prose romances, 
also from the thirteenth century, which, though con- 
cerned chiefly with the quest, give also an account of 
the history of the sacred vessel. Of these the most 
notable is the “Queste del St. Graal’’, well known to 
English readers because it was embodied almost en- 
tire in Malory’s “Morte d’Arthur’’. The others are 
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the so-called “ Didot Perceval’’ or “ La petite queste’’ 
and the lengthy and prolix “Perceval le Gallois’’, 
also known as “ Perlesvaus”’. 

The poem of Chrestien, regarded by many as the 
oldest known Grail romance, tells of Perceval’s visit to 
the Grail castle, where he sees a Graal borne in by a 
damsel. Its accompaniments are a bleeding lance 
and a silver plate. It is a precious vessel set with 
jewels, and so resplendent as to eclipse the lights of the 
hall. All the assembled knights show it reverence. 
Mindful of an injunction not to inquire too much, 
Perceval does not ask concerning the significance of 
what he sees, and thereby incurs guilt and reproach. 
Undoubtedly Chrestien meant to relate the hero’s 
second visit to the castle, when he would have put the 
question and received the desired information. But 
the poet did not live to finish his story, and whether 
the explanation of the Graal, offered by the continua- 
tors, is that which Chrestien had in mind, is doubtful. 
As it is, we are not informed by Chrestien what the 
Graal signifies; in his version it has no pronounced 
religious character. On the other hand, in the Early 
History versions it is invested with the greatest sanc- 
tity. It is explained as the dish from which Christ ate 
the Paschal lamb with his disciples, which passed into 
possession of Joseph of Arimathea, and was used by 
him to gather the Precious Blood of Our Saviour, 
when His body was taken from the Cross. It becomes 
identified with the Chalice of the Eucharist. The 
lance is explained as the one with which Longinus 
pierced Our Lord’s side, and the silver plate becomes 
the paten covering the chalice. The quest in these 
versions assumes a most sacred character, the atmos- 
phere of chivalric adventure in Chrestien’s poem 
yields to a militant asceticism, which insists not only 
on the purity of the quester, but, in some versions 
(Queste, Perlesvaus), on his virginity. In the 
“Queste’’ and “Grand St. Graal’’, moreover, the hero 
is not Perceval but the maiden-knight, Galaad. But 
the other knights of the Round Table are also made to 
participate in the quest. 

The early history of the Grail is intimately con- 
nected with the story of Joseph of Arimathea. When 
he is cast into prison by the Jews, Christ appears to 
him and gives him the sacred vessel, through which he 
is miraculously sustained for forty-two years, until 
liberated by Vespasian. The Grail is then brought to 
the West, to Britain, either by Joseph and Josephes, 
his son (Grand St. Graal), or by Alain, one of his kin 
(Robert de Boron). Galaad (or Perceval) achieves 
the quest; after the death of its keeper the Grail 
vanishes. According to the version of the “ Perles- 
vaus’’ Perceval is removed, no one knows whither, by 
a ship with white sails on which is displayed a red 
cross. In the Guiot-Wolfram version we meet with 
a conception of the Grail wholly different from that 
of the French romances. Wolfram conceives of it as 
a precious stone, lapsit exillis (i. e. lapis or lapsi ex 
celis ?) of special purity, possessing miraculous powers 
conferred upon it and sustained by a consecrated 
Host which, on every Good Friday, a dove brings 
down from heaven and lays down upon it. The 
angels who remained neutral during the rebellion of 
Lucifer were its first guardians; then it was brought 
to earth and entrusted to Titurel, the first Grail king. 
It is guarded in the splendid castle of Munsalvaesche 
(mons salvationis or silvaticus?) by a special order of 
knights, the Templeisen, chosen by itself and nour- 
ished by its miraculous food-giving power. 

The relationship of the Grail versions to each other, 
especially that of Chrestien to those of Robert de 
‘Boron and the “Queste”’, is a matter of dispute. Nor 
is their relative chronology certain. But in all these 
versions the legend appears in an advanced state of 
development, the preceding phases of which are not 
attested by literary monuments, and can, therefore, 
only be conjectured. The origin of the legend is in- 
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volved in obscurity, and scholars are divided in their 
views on this point. An Oriental, a Celtic, and a 
purely Christian origin have been claimed. But the 
Oriental parallels, like the sun-table of the Ethio- 
pians, the Persian cup of Jamshid, the Hindu paradise, 
Cridavana, are not very convincing, and Wolfram’s 
statement, that Kyot’s source was an Arabic manu- 
script of Toledo, is open to grave doubt. It is differ- 
ent with the Celtic theory. There are undoubtedly 
Celtic elements in the legend as we have it; the Perce- 
val story is probably, and the Arthurian legend cer- 
tainly, of Celtic origin, and both of these legends are 
intimately connected with the quest story. Talis- 
mans, such as magic lances and food-giving vessels, 
figure prominently in Celtic myths and folk-tales. 
According to this theory the “Mabinogion’’, with its 
simple story of vengeance by means of talismans and 
devoid of religious significance, would yield the ver- 
sion nearest to the original form of the legend. Back 
of the quest-story would be some pre-Christian tale of a 
hero seeking to avenge the injury done to a kinsman. 
The religious element would then be of secondary 
origin, and would have come into the legend when the 
old vengeance-tale was fused with the legend of Joseph 
of Arimathea, which is essentially a legend of the con-~ 
version of Britain. 

Those who maintain the theory of a purely Chris- 
tian origin regard the religious element in the story as 
fundamental and trace the leading motifs to Christian 
ideas and conceptions. It is derived from the apocry- 
phal Gospel of Nicodemus, which is known to have had 
a great vogue in the twelfth century, particularly in 
Britain. There we read how Joseph, whom the Jews 
had imprisoned, is miraculously fed by Christ Himself. 
Additional traits were supplied by the “ Vindicta Sal- 
vatoris’’, the legendary account of the destruction of 
Jerusalem. Furthermore, Joseph was confused with 
the Jewish historian, Josephus, whose liberation by 
Titus is narrated by Suetonius. The food-producing 
properties of the vessel can be explained, without re- 
sorting to Celtic parallels, by the association of the 
Grail with the Sacrament of the Eucharist, which 
gives spiritual nourishment to the faithful. The 
purely Christian legend which thus had arisen was 
brought into contact with the traditional evangeliza- 
tion of Britain, and then developed on British soil, in 
Wales, and thus the Celtic stamp, which it undeniably 
bears, is accounted for. In connection with the leg- 
endary conversion of Britain it is noteworthy that the 
literary accounts of this event are connected with the 
famous Abbey of Glastonbury, which is also inti- 
mately associated with the legend of Arthur, Glaston- 
bury being identified in William of Malmesbury’s 
account with the mythic Avalon. So scholars are in- 
clined to connect this British sanctuary with the ori- 
gin of the Grail romances. Possibly Walter Map, who 
died as Archdeacon of Oxford in 1210, and to whom is 
ascribed the authorship of a Grail-Lancelot cycle, got 
his information from that abbey. The first Grail ro- 
mance was then probably written in Latin and be- 
came the basis for the work of Robert de Boron, who 
was an English knight under King Henry II, and a 
contemporary of Chrestien and of Map. 

The fully developed Grail legend was later on still 
further connected with other legends, as in Wolfram’s 
poem with that of Lohengrin, the swan-knight, and 
also with that of Prester John, the fabled Christian 
monarch of the East. Here also the story of Klin- 
schor, the magician, was added. After the Renais- 
sance the Grail legend, together with most medieval 
eat fell into oblivion, from which it was rescued 
when the Romantic movement set in at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. _The most famous modern 
versions are Tennyson’s “Holy Grail’’ in the “Idylls 
of the King”’ (1869), and Wagner’s music-drama, the 
festival-play, “Parsifal’’, produced for the first time 
at Bayreuth in 1882. : 
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A word as to the attitude of the Church towards 
the legend. It would seem that a legend so dis- 
tinctively Christian would find favour with : the 
Church. Yet this was not the case. Excepting 
Helinandus, clerical writers do not mention the 
Grail, and the Church ignored the legend completely. 
After all, the legend contained elements of which the 
Church could not approve. Its sources are in apoc- 
typhal, not in canonical, scripture, and the claims of 
sanctity made for the Grail were refuted by their very 
extravagance. Moreover, the legend claimed for the 
Church in Britain an origin well nigh as illustrious as 
that of the Church of Rome, and independent of Rome. 
Tt was thus calculated to encourage and to foster any 
separatist tendencies that might exist in Britain. As 
we have seen, the whole tradition concerning the 
Grail is of late origin and on many points at variance 
with historical truth. 

‘The ‘‘ Queste ” was edited by Furnivall, “La Queste 
del Saint Graal’? (Roxburghe Club, London, 1864), 
also the Grand St. Graal under the title “Seynt Graal 
or the Sank Ryal’’, ete. (Roxburghe Club, London, 
1861-63). The Perlesvaus is in Potvin’s edition of 
Chrestien, I (Mons, 1866); the Didot Perceval in 
Hucher, “ Le Saint Graal’’ (Le Mans, 1874-78). Rob- 
ert de Boron’s poem was edited by Michel, “ Le roman 
du St. Graal’’ (Bordeaux, 1841), Malory’s “Morte 
D’Arthur’’ by Sommer (London, 1889-91), and the 
Perlesvaus rendered into English by Evans, “The 
High History of the Holy Grail’’ (London, 1898). 
(See WotFrrAM von EscHENBACH.) 

For a critical discussion and full summaries of the Grail 
romances consult Bircu-Hirscure.p, Die Sage vom Gral (Leip- 
zig, 1877), and Nurt, Studies on the Legend of the Holy Grail 
(London, 1888), and The Legends of the Holy Grail (London, 
1902); WercussteR, Die Sage vom heiligen Gral in ihrer Ent- 
wicklung bis auf Richard Wagners Parsifal (Halle, 1898), con- 
tains a complete bibliography of the subject up to 1898. 
See also HEINZELBE, Ueber die franzisischen Gralromane in Denk- 
ote der Wiener Akademie, phil.- hist. Klasse, XL (Vienna, 
1891); Herz, Parzifal (2nd ed., Stuttgart, 1898), pp. 413-66; 
Domanie, Parzivalstudien, II (Paderborn, 1880); _Ruys, The 

igin of the Holy Grail in Studies in the Arthurian Legend (Ox- 
ford, 1891), 300-32; Gastron Paris, Histoire littéraire de la 
France, XXX (1888), pp. 1-19, 27-29, 39-44, 247-263; PauLIn 
Panis, Les Romans de la Table Ronde, I—-V (Paris, 1868-77), and 
in Romania, I, 1sq.; Batsr, Artus und der Gral in Zeitschrift fiir 
romanische Philologie, 19, 326 sq.; GrOBER, Franzésische Lit- 
teratur in Grundriss der romanischen Philologie (Strasburg, 
1898), II, i, 502-10, 521-3; Witty Sraprx, Ueber den Ur- 
sprung der Grallegende (Tiibingen and Leipzig, 1903); NEWELL, 

he Legend of the Holy Grail (Cambridge, Mass., 1902). 
Artuour F. J. Remy. 


Gramigna, Petronius. See ALLAHABAD, D10cESE 
OF. 


Grammont. 
OF. 


Gramont, Evcénin ps, religious of the Society of 
the Sacred Heart; b. at Versailles, 17 September, 
1788; d. at Paris, 19 November, 1846. Her father, 
the Count de Gramont d’Aster, was attached to the 
Court of Louis XVI; he had married a daughter of 
the Count de Boisgelin, maid of honour to Queen 
Marie Antoinette. The family was driven into exile 
by the fall of the monarchy and, after travelling in 
Germany and Italy, settled at. Richmond in England. 
After the death of the Count de Gramont d’Aster his 
widow was for a time in straitened circumstances, and 
maintained herself and her child by teaching. She 
soon returned to France, where Eugénie learnt, at 
Amiens, to know the new Society of the Sacred Heart, 
of which she became a member in 1806. Her mother 
also joined it a few years afterwards, and made her 
novitiate under the guidance of her own daughter. In 
1815, notwithstanding her youth and the drawback of 
a slight physical deformity, Mother de Gramont was 

laced in charge of the first school of the Sacred 

eart, opened in Paris, Rue des Postes, afterwards 

transferred to the Rue de Varenne. The school flour- 

ished under her care and, after a short interruption of 

her work by the revolution of 1830, she was sent back 
VI.—46 


See GRANDMONT, ABBEY AND ORDER 
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to govern the house as superioress and continued to do 
so until her death in 1846. Mother de Gramont’s re- 
markable intelligence and influence were of great value 
in the important work entrusted to her, and she estab- 
lished the school in the Rue de Varenne so firmly in its 
position that the only anxiety of the foundress of the 
society concerning it was the success, almost too bril- 
liant for her love of hiddenness and simplicity, which 
attended the work. She knew the weak side of Mother 
de Gramont’s character as well as her great gifts, and 
she was not deceived as to the dangers of a mind which 
was too receptive of strong influences and very difficult 
to disillusion. Ina time of trial, during the first year 
of her religious life at Amiens, when the existence of 
the Society of the Sacred Heart was in great danger, 
Mother de Gramont was one of those who were misled 
by the action of M. de St. Estéve; and again, in an- 
other critical moment in 1839, she took a line of con- 
duct in opposition to the foundress which she after- 
wards recognized and deplored to the end of her life; 
her sorrow for her error, it is said, hastened her 
death. She died in the most perfect union of affection 
with the foundress, Blessed Madeleine Sophie Barat, 
asking pardon of her and of the whole society for the 
errors of judgment into which she had been led—her 
personal devotedness to the mother general had never 


wavered. : 

Life of Venerable Madeleine Louise Sophie Barat (Roehamp- 
ton, 1900); Baunarp, Histoire de la Vénérable Mere Barat 
(Paris, 1876, 1900), tr. Futterron (Roehampton, 1876). 


JANET STUART. 


Gran (Hungarian Eszrereom; Lat. Srriconrum), 
ARCHDIOCESE OF (STRIGONIENSIS),in Hungary. From 
the earliest time of its existence (eighth century) up to 
the beginning of the eleventh century, the Diocese of 
Gran embraced the greater part of Hungary, but as 
early as the beginning of the twelfth century its ex- 
tent was considerably diminished by the founding of 
the Archdiocese of Bécs. Gran, however, always re- 
mained the most important, and the Archbishop of 
Gran was looked upon as the Primate of Hungary. 
The jurisdiction of Gran extended originally over the 
whole of Upper Hungary to the territory of the Cu- 
mans beyond the Theiss. In 1766 two more dioceses 
were established in this territory, Neusohl (Beszter- 
eze-Banya) and Rosenau (Rozsny6), and in 1804 the 
Diocese of Erlau was separated from the Archdiocese 
of Gran, and raised to the archiepiscopal rank, with the 
suffragan sees of Rosenau, Szepes, Kaschau (Kassa), 
and Szatmdr. In 1776 the Greek Ruthenian Bishoprics 
of Eperies, Munkacs, and Kreuz (Kérés) were placed 
under the jurisdiction of the Archdiocese of Gran; but 
in 1852 Kreuz was transferred to the Archdiocese of 
Agram, to which it had formerly belonged. The Arch- 
diocese of Gran extends to-day over fourteen counties, 
and has as suffragans Neutra (Nyitra), Veszprém, 
Waitzen (Vacz), Steinamanger (Szombathely), Stuhl- 
weissenburg (Székes-Fehérvar), Raab (Gyér), Finf- 
kirehen (Pécs), and Neusohl (Besztereze-Banya) 
(Latin Rite), also the Greek Ruthenian Dioceses of 
Eperies and Munkdcs. There are three chapters, the 
metropolitan chapter at Gran with 22 members, the 
collegiate chapter of Presburg with 13 members, and 
the chapter at Tyrnau (Nagy-Szombat) with 6 mem- 
bers. The archdiocese is divided into three vicariates, 
Gran, Tyrnau, and Budapest; 8 archdeaneries, the 
cathedral deanery of Gran and those of Bars, Hont, 
Komorn (Komérom), Neograd (Négrdd), Neutra 
(Nyitra), Presburg (Pozsony), and Sassin (Sasvar); 
and 46 deaneries, of which 21 belong to the Vicariate 
of Gran, one to that of Budapest, and 24 to that of 
Tyrnau. ‘There are also in the archdiocese 13 abbeys, 
and 24 exempt abbeys. At one time the parishes 
numbered over a thousand, and as late as the middle of 
the sixteenth century exceeded nine hundred. Onac- 
count of the continued advance of the Turks and the 
spread of Protestantism, this number rapidly de- 
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creased, so that it was reduced to one hundred at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. Under the 
great Peter Pazmdny, the zealous opponent of Protes- 
tantism, conditions were improved, and after his death 
there were 185 parishes. To-day the number is given 
as 480, and the total number of clergy in the archdio- 
cese 923, of whom 729 are occupied with the cure of 
souls. There are 5 seminaries for the training of 
priests, the central seminary at Budapest, that of 
Gran, the Pazmaneum at Vienna, and the preparatory 
seminaries at Presburgand Tyrnau. There is also an 
archiepiscopal gymnasium connected with the Tyrnau 
seminary. The students number about 262. There 


are in the archdiocese 134 religious houses of men and 
women, whose members number collectively 2487. 
In the three vicariates of the archdiocese (1909) there 
are 1,480,531 Catholics, and 1,057,282 members of 
other creeds. 

The already existing See of Gran was raised to met- 
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On account of the part played by its archbishops, 
the history of the Archdiocese of Gran is closely con- 
nected with that of Hungary. Up to the sixteenth 
century the archbishop resided at Gran, but when the 
Turks overran Hungary after the battle of Mohaes, in 
which the primate, Ladislaus Szdlkan (1524-26), was 
slain, Paul Vardai (1527-49) removed the seat to Pres- 
burg, and when Gran also fell into the hands of the 
Turks, to Tyrnau, which remained the seat of the 
archdiocese until 1820. This period is one of the sad- 
dest epochs in the history of the see. Ecclesiastical 
discipline became relaxed, and notwithstanding the 
efforts of Nikolaus Olah (1553-68), Protestantism 
gained more and more territory. After the death of 
Anton Veranotius (1569-573), the episcopal see re- 
mained vacant for twenty-three years. It was the 
greatest of all the archbishops of Gran, Peter Paz- 
many (1616-37), who stemmed the decline of Catholi- 
cism in Gran. He succeeded in reconciling with the 
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ropolitan rank by St. Stephen (ec. 1000-38), first King 
of Hungary, who converted the country to the Catho- 
lic Faith and organized the Church there. He chose 
for the metropolitan see Gran, at that time the richest 
and most important city in Hungary and the royal 
residence. St. Adalbert, Bishop of Prague and mar- 
tyr, was chosen patron of the archidocese. It was 
Adalbert who converted the royal family to the Catho- 
lic Church and evangelized the country. The metro- 
politan church of Gran is dedicated to him, the titular 
patron being the Blessed Virgin. The first cathedral 
was begun by St. Stephen in 998. The foundation 
stone of the present building was laid by Alexander 
von Rudnay (archbishop 1819-31), and it was finished 
under Johann Simor (1866-92). In 1198 the royal 
palace at Gran was given to the archbishop for his resi- 
dence. The first archbishop was Astericus Anastasius 
(Astrik-Anastaz) (990-c. 1036), who was the most 
loyal co-operator of King Stephen in el aeag Catho- 
lic Hungary, and who was sent by Stephen to Rome to 
beg papal approval for the organization of the Church 
in Hungary, and to ask for the crown. It was also 
Astericus who, in the year 1000, crowned Stephen as 
first King of Hungary with the crown sent by Pope 
Sylvester II. 
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Church many influential families of Hungary, and 
thus brought about the ecclesiastical reorganization of 
the country. A pulpit orator of distinction, he earned 
imperishable fame by his cultivation of the Hungarian 
language and won a lasting place in the history of 
Hungarian literature. For the advancement of the 
Catholic religion and the promotion of learning, he 


founded at Vienna the Pazmaneum, a seminary for 
the training of sha The University of Tyrnau 
was also founded by him, but was transferred to Budat 


(Ofen) by Maria Theresa. 
was appointed archbishop. 
In virtue of his dignity as Primate of Hungary, the 
Archbishop of Gran possesses a number of extraordi- 
nary privileges. Johann von Kanizsai (1387-1418) 
was the first to be mentioned as Primate of Hungary, 
though the primacy was connected with the Archdio- 
cese of Gran as early as 1279. The primate is entitled 
to hold national synods, is Legatus Natus of the Holy 
Roman Church, has therefore the right, inside of his 
legation, to have the cross carried before him, and 
deals directly with the Holy See. As primate he has 
the right to visit the episcopal sees and the religious 
houses in Hungary, with the exception of the exempt 
Archabbey of Pannonhalma (S. Martinus in Monte 
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Pannonie), Since 1715 the primate has also been a 
Prince of the Holy Roman Empire, having the title of 
Prince Primate. He is the chief and privy chancellor 
of Hungary, and therefore keeper of the great seal of 
the kingdom. Formerly he was also a member of the 


supreme court, and in still earlier times, governor,” 


viceroy, and First Count (Erbobergespan) of the 
County of Gran. To the primate also belonged the 
right to superintend the royal mint, and for this he 
received a certain sum out of its revenues (jus piseti). 
According to an ancient custom, he has the right of 
crowning the king and of anointing the queen. Bya 
gift of archiepiscopal property he was at one time able 
to confer nobility (Prddialadel). The right to take an 
oath before a court of justice through his deputy, and 
not personally, was another privilege of the Primate of 
Hungary. The primate is also chief priest and chan- 
cellor of the Order of St. Stephen, established in 1764. 
As first banneret (baro regnt) of Hungary, he is a mem- 
ber of the Upper House. 

Kwnavuz, Monuwmenta ecclesie Strigoniensis, I, II (Gran, 1861— 
66); FRANKL, Beittriige zur Gesch. der Entwicklung der Rechte des 
Erzbischofs von Gran als Primas legatus natus und Grosskanzler 
(1866); Torox, Die Primase Ungarns (Budapest, 1859); Kars- 
isony1, Wer waren die ersten Erzbischife Gransi? in Szizadok, 
XXVI; Das katolische Ungarn, I1 (Budapest, 1902); Die Komi- 
tate und Stidte Ungarns. Komitat Gran (Budapest, 1908); Sche- 
matismus cleri archidiecesis Strigoniensis pro 1909. 
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Granada, ARCHDIOCESE OF (GRANATENSIS), in 
Spain, founded by-St. Cecilius about the year 64, was 
made an archiepiscopal see by Alexander VI, 23 Jan., 
1493. The history of this city, the long line of its 
prelates (uninterrupted until the twelfth century and 
restored in 1437), its illustrious men, and its famous 
monuments can hardly be summarized within the 
limits of this brief article. In the Roman period the 
city appears as Municipium Florentinum Eliberrit- 
anum. On its Iberian coins, minted in the Roman 
republican period, the city is called Ilurir; on Latin 
coins, [liber and Florentia; on Visigothic coins, Ili- 
berri, Eliberri, and Liberri. Pliny calls it Eliberri; 
Ptolemy, ‘I\\:Bepls; Herodian, ’I\NBnp. Oler6én and 
Elna, on the other side of the Pyrenees, were similarly 
ealled; the name seems derived from the Basque 
language, in which tri-berri, or ili-berri, signifies “new 
town’’. In the eighth century, under Arab domina- 
tion, this name was changed to Granada, originally the 
name of that particular quarter of the city inhabited 
since the third century by the Jews, to whom the 
Mussulman conquerors entrusted the custody of the 
city; it is worthy of note that several Palestinian 
peoples in the Old Testament are called Rimmon, 
“pomegranate’’ (in Spanish, granada). 

The famous codex of San Millan (St. Emilian), 
written in the tenth century, and now preserved in the 
Escorial Library, supplies us with a catalogue of the 
bishops of Elliberis, sixty-two in number, from St. 
Cecilius to Agapius (64 to 957). The names of many 
of these and the periods of their reigns are also estab- 
lished by the Acts of councils, by their own writings, 
and by other authors, native and foreign. St. Cecil- 
ius, whose feast was kept by the Visigothic and 
Mozarabie Church on 1 May, was one of the seven 
Apostolic men sent from Rome by St. Peter and St. 
Paul to preach the Gospel in Hispania Betica, where 
they suffered martyrdom. On 15 May, 301, the 
famous synod known as the Council of Eliberis assem- 
bled at Granada (see E:vira, Councrt oF), forty-three 
bishops being present, among them, besides Flavian 
of Granada, the great Hosius of Cordova, Liberius of 
Mérida, Melantius of Toledo, Decentius of Leén, and 
Valerius of Saragossa, The eighty-one canons of this 
council reflect the state of dogma and church discipline 
in a time when persecution and antagonism were 
aroused by Roman imperial authority, the Jews, 
heretics, and schismatics. St. Gregory, Bishop of 
Elliberis, who assisted at the Councils of Sirmium and 
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Rimini, and was the constant antagonist of the Arian 
heresy, bears witness to the purity of Catholic faith 
which this see always maintained. Bishop Stephanus 
(Esteban) assisted at the Third Council of Toledo 
(589), which extinguished the Arian heresy in Spain; 
Bishop Bisinus at the Second of Seville (619); Bishop 
Felix at the Fourth of Toledo (633); the signatures of 
successive bishops of Elliberis in later councils attest 
the accuracy of the aforesaid San Millan catalogue. 
In 777 Bishop Egila was honoured by letters of praise 
from Adrian I. St. Leovigild, who, in the year 852, 
suffered martyrdom at Cérdova, was a native of 
Granada; and, not long after (858), the See of Granada 
was occupied by the wise Recesmund, memorable for 
his astronomical and literary achievements, as well as 
his embassies on behalf of Abd-er-Rahman III, Caliph 
of Cérdova, to the Emperors of Germany and of Con- 
stantinople. It was to him that Liutprand dedicated 
his history of the kings and emperors of Europe. 

The See of Granada remained inviolate until the 
middle of the twelfth century. The Christian (Moz- 
arabic) population having called to their aid Alfonso 
the Fighter (el Batallador), King of Aragon and Na- 
varre, and conqueror of Saragossa, he led his hosts 
within sight of Granada; but the expedition being 
defeated, some of the Christians departed with the 
king, and the Almohades carried off the remainder 
by force to Marrucos. Thenceforward the Christian 
population consisted of captives and foreigners, and 
no bishop held the title of Granada. Gams, in his 
“Series Wpiscoporum’’, makes St. Pedro Pascual (d. 6 
Dec., 1300) a Bishop of Granada in the second half of 
the fourteenth century, an error which has been cor- 
rected since the publication of the “ Regesta’’ of Boni- 
face VIII (Paris, 1884). The new list of Bishops of 
Granada begins 13 Sept., 1437, and continues until 
1492, according to the researches of Eubel in the Vati- 
can registers. 

With the surrender of the city to the Catholic 
sovereigns Ferdinand and Isabella (2 Jan., 1492), be- 
gan a period of splendour for the See of Granada. A 
few days after that event, the Catholic sovereigns 
there ratified with Christopher Columbus the compact 
which was to result, before the end of that year, in the 
discovery of the New World. On 30 Jan. they issued 
the decree of expulsion against all Jews inhabiting 
their dominions in Spain and Italy. 

It is to be noted that the first Archbishop of Gra- 
nada, the queen’s confessor, transferred from the See 
of Avila, was not hostile to Columbus, but his constant 
friend, as Don Antonio Sanchez Moguel, Member of 
the (Spanish) Royal Academy of History, has prom- 
ised to demonstrate. In this modern period of more 
than four centuries’ duration, Granada has been ruled 
by many archbishops eminent for learning and virtue, 
e. g. Cardinal Gaspar de Avalos, who founded the uni- 
versity (1531), Pedro Guerrero, a distinguished mem- 
ber of the Council of Trent, and Manuel Bonel y Orbe, 
Patriarch of the Indies; it has given birth to innumer- 
able writers, among whom the Dominican Luis de 
Granada and the Jesuit Francisco Sudrez are con- 
spicuous; it was the cradle of the Order of St. John of 

od. Indeed, it has long been a centre of vigorous 
spiritual life, proof of which is abundantly furnished 
by its churches, its conventual buildings, and the vast 
material resources there devoted to works of charity. 
Its cathedral contains the tombs of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, and of the Empress Isabella, wife of Charles 
V. Early in the present century, that famous monu- 
ment of Spanish art, the Cartuja (Chartreuse) of 
Granada, from which its austere anchorites had been 
driven by the barbarous decree of exclaustration 
(1835), was acquired and restored by the Jesuits, who 
have established in it their novitiate for New Castile, 
Estremadura, and Andalusia, also a school of the 
sacred sciences, and a seismological and astronomical 
observatory which publishes a periodical bulletin 
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highly valued in scientific circles both in the Old and 
the New World. 

Hiner, Inscriptiones Hispania latine (Berlin, 1869, 1892), 
285-292, 882-885; Inscriptiones Hispanie christiane (Berlin, 
1871), 33, 34, Supplem. (Berlin, 1900), 58; 99-102; Frra, Boletin 
de la Real Academia de la Historia (Madrid, 1892), XXI, ii; 
Espana Sagrada (Madrid, 1754), XII, 79-220; Gams, Series 
episcoporum (1873), 34-36, 38; Supplem. 84; Eunr., Hierarchia 
ecclesiastica mediti e@vt (Munich, 1901), 178; Stmonet, Historia 
de los mozdrabes de Espana (Madrid, 1897-1903), 938; pe GAL- 
vez, San Pedro Pascual obispo de Jaén y mdrtir (Jaén, 1903), 
325-329; Bulletin de la Société belge d’ Astronomie (Jan., 1908); 
Comptes rendus de la primera Asamblea general de Sismologia 
(The Hague, Sept., 1907). 
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Granada, University or.—The origin of this uni- 
versity is to be traced to the Arab school at Cordova, 
which, when the city was captured by St. Ferdinand 
in 1236, was removed to Granada and there continued. 
When Granada in its turn fell into the hands of the 
‘Catholic sovereigns one of their earliest and chief cares 
was to secure the preservation of letters and the art of 
imparting knowledge, in which the Arabs had been so 
well-versed, and the school was taken under their 
protection. However, it did not receive the status of 
a university until the reign of Charles V, when a Bull 
of erection, dated 1531, was issued by Clement VII. 
The institution is endowed with privileges similar to 
those enjoyed by the Universities of Bologna, Paris, 
Salamanca, and Alecalé de Henares. The large build- 
ing which it occupies was erected by the Jesuits and is 
admirably suited to its purpose. The curriculum 
covers a wide field, the faculties including those of law, 
medicine, social science, etc. The university has a 
seismological station in the observatory of Cartuja. 
The magnificent library contains 40,000 volumes, and 
includes a polyglot Bible, several valuable works of 
theology, and some Arabic MSS. 

Buancue M. Ketyy. 


Grancolas, Jean, Doctor of the Sorbonne, theo- 
logian, liturgist; b. near Chateaudun, about 1660; d. at 
Paris, 1 August, 1732. Having received the degree 
of Doctor of Theology of the faculty of Paris in 1685, 
he became chaplain to the brother of Louis XIV. He 
pronounced the funeral oration of this prince, but his 
panegyric displeased the son of the deceased, the Duke 
of Orléans, future Regent of France, who dismissed 
him from his house. His unfortunate essay caused 
Grancolas to abandon official eloquence, and, having 
devoted much time to studying liturgical ceremonies 
and comparing the various usages with the text of the 
ancient writers who have given an account of them, he 
undertook to communicate to the public his observa- 
tionson this head. His first work dealt with the anti- 
quity of the ceremonies of the sacraments. The 
favourable reception accorded this endeavour led Gran- 
colas to publish the next year a study of the custom of 
dipping the consecrated bread in the wine. However, 
the author was desirous of participating in less severe 
questions,and wished to engage in theological polemics. 
At that time the matter of Quietism was creating a 
great stir in the world, and Grancolas conceived the 
idea of plunging into the quarrel by a refutation of the 
heresy which he entitled “Le Quiétisme contraire au 
doctrine des sacraments” (Quietism contrary to the 
doctrine of the Sacraments), and which appeared in 
1693. 

This work contains a history of the life, doctrine, 
and condemnation of Molinos. Grancolas herein sets 
forth the principles of the Spanish mystic and of his 
followers, which principles he proceeds to refute 
from Scripture and the tradition of the Fathers. 
This new work attracted little attention, and shared 
the fate of so many other theological demonstrations 
called forth by the Quietist heresy and scarcely re- 
membered to-day. However, from his own point of 
view, Grancolas is master of his subject and handles 
it firmly, but he displays the usual qualities and de- 
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fects found in his other works, namely, an erudition 
of the first order derived directly from original sources, 
a profound and wide acquaintance with the question 
he treats and germane topics, a too evident rudeness 
of expression and lack of culture, as well as an obvious 
disdain for composition. His works offend chiefly in 
this last particular. Grancolas scarcely took the 
trouble to arrange and connect the points of an argu- 
ment, being satisfied to throw them into a heap, and 
deprived them by this disorder of a part of their de- 
monstrative value. Despite these defects all the 
works of Grancolas retain their value as books of refer- 
ence. His collections of texts do not do away with 
the necessity of having recourse to originals, although 
the translations he gives are generally exact and very 
clear, but he is useful, inasmuch as he omits nothing 
essential and also, if necessary, in determining the 
sense of a word. An original mind, he belongs to the 
theological school of Thomassin and Petau who read- 
ily replace discussion by the exposition of traditional 
opinions in chronological order, but he scarcely troubles 
to develop the sense of his texts. His real originality 
is as a liturgist, although even here he does not rise 
above the second rank. Ingenious without being 
systematic, imaginative without being adventurous, 
the commentary in most of his works is valuable, 
especially in the “Ancien sacramentaire de 1’Eglise” 
and in the “Commentaire sur le Bréviaire romain’’. 
His principal writings are: “Traité de l’antiquité 
des cérémonies des sacrements” (Paris, 1692); “De 
l’Intinction, ou de la coutume de tremper le pain con- 
sacré dans le vin’’ (Paris, 1693); ‘ Le Quiétisme con- 
traire 4 la doctrine des sacrements’” (Paris, 1693); 
“Instructions sur la religion tirées de l’Eeriture sainte” 
(Paris, 1693); “La Science des confesseurs ou la 
maniére d’administrer le sacrement de Pénitence”’ 
(Paris, 1696); ‘‘ Histoire de la communion sous une 
seule espéce, avec un Traité de la concomitance, ou de 
la Présence du Corps et du Sang de Jésus Christ sous 
chaque espéce”’ (Paris, 1696); ‘‘ L’ancienne discipline 
de |’Hglise sur la Confession et sur les pratiques les 
plus importantes de la Pénitence”’ (Paris, 1697), 
“ Heures sacrées ou exercice du chrétien pour entendre 
la messe et pour approcher des sacrements, tiré de 
V’Ecriture Sainte’ (Paris, 1697); “Tradition de 
l’Eglise sur le péché originel et sur la réprobation des 
enfants morts sans baptéme”’ (Paris, 1698); “ L’ancien 
pénitentiel de l’Eglise ou les pénitences que l’on im- 
posait autrefois pour chaque péché et les devoirs de 
tous les états et professions présents par les saints 
Péres et par les conciles” (Paris, 1698); “ Les anciennes 
liturgies ou la maniére dont on a dit la sainte Messe 
dans chaque siécle dans les Eglises d’Orient et dans 
celles d’Occident”’ (Paris, 1697); “L’ancienne sacre- 
mentaire de |’Eglise, ot sont toutes les pratiques qui 
s’observaient dans l’administration des sacrements 
chez les Grees et chez les Latins” (2 vols., Paris, 1690- 
99); “La morale pratique de |’Eglise sur les préceptes 
du Décalogue: ou la maniére de conduire les Ames dans 
le sacrement de pénitence”’ (2 vols., Paris, 1701); “La 
tradition de l’Hglise dans le soulagement des es- 
claves”’ [J. G. (?)] (Paris, 1703); “Traité de la Messe et 
de l’office divin” (Paris, 1713); ‘ Dissertations sur les 
messes quotidiennes et sur la confession” (Paris, 1715); 
“Le Bréviaire des laiques ou |’Office Divin abrégé”’ 
(Paris, 1715); “Les catechismes de Saint Cyrille de 
Jerusalem avec des notes et des dissertations” (Paris, 
1715); “Commentaire historique sur le Bréviaire 
romain” (Paris, 1700, and Venice, 1734); “ La critique 
abrégée des ouvrages des auteurs ecclésiastiques” (2 
vols., Paris, 1716); “Instruction sur le Jubilé avec 
des résolutions de plusieurs cas sur cette matiére’”’ 
(Paris, 1722); “Histoire abrégée de |’Eglise, de la 
Ville et de l’ Université de Paris” (Paris, 1728); “L’Im- 
itation de Jésus Christ, traduction nouvelle précédée 
d’une Dissertation sur l’auteur de ce livre’ (Paris, 
1729). Grancolas favours the claims of Ubertino of 
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Casale, a Franciscan who lived shortly before the 
fourteenth century, to the authorship of the Imitation. 
Du Pin, Bibliothéque des auteurs eccl. (seventeenth century); 
Morenrt, Grand dictionn. historique, IV, 179-80. 
H. Lecuerca. 


Granderath, THropor, b. 19 June, 1839, at Giesen- 
kirchen, Rhine Province; d. 19 March, 1902, at Val- 
kenburg, Holland. After completing the course in 
the gymnasium at Neuss, he studied theology in the 
University of Tiibingen, and entered the Society of 
Jesus at Minster, Westphalia (3 April, 1860). Be- 
tween 1862 and 1874 he finished his studies in the 
classics, philosophy, theology, and canon law. In 
1874 he was appointed professor of canon law in the 
college of Ditton Hall, England, where from 1876 to 
1887 he taught dogma and apologetics. In 1887 he 
was sent to the college of the Society at Exaeten, Hol- 
land, to sueceed Father Schneemann in the prepara- 
tion of the “Acta et Decreta Concilii Vaticani’’. In 
1893 he was called to Rome, where Leo XIII placed 
the archives of the Vatican Council at his disposal, 
with a view to a history of that council. In 1897 and 
1898 he replaced the professor of apologetics at the 
Gregorian University. In 1901 failing health com- 
pelled him to retire to the college at Valkenburg, 
where he prepared the first two volumes of his history 
of the Vatican Council. 

Granderath’s name will live for ever among scholars 
in connexion with his monumental labours on the 
Vatican Council. In preparation for them he first 
edited the “Acta et Decreta sacrosancti cecumenici 
Concilii Vaticani’’ (Freiburg im Br., 1890), the seventh 
volume of the “ Acta et Decreta sacrorum Conciliorum 
recentiorum”’ in the “Collectio Lacensis’’. This was 
followed by “Constitutiones Dogmatice ss. cecumenici 
Concilii Vaticani ex ipsis ejus actis explicate atque 
illustrate’’ (Freiburg im Br., 1892). The publication 
of his “Geschichte des vaticanischen Koncils von 
seiner ersten Ankiindigung bis zu seiner Vertagung, 
nach den authentischen Dokumenten dargestellt’’ 
was continued after the author’s death by his fellow- 
Jesuit Konrad Kirch. Two volumes of this work, 
which the author himself prepared for the press, were 
issued in 1903 at Freiburg im Breisgau, the first 
dealing with the preliminary history and the second 
with the proceedings of the council to the end of the 
third public session. The third and last volume was 
published in 1906 and treats of the final proceedings. 
A French translation is being issued at Brussels 
(1908——_). The great merit of Granderath’s work con- 
sists in his refutation of biased accounts of the council 
animated by hostility to the Church; he opposes to 
them a history based upon authentic materials. For 
the first time the unabridged text.of the acts of the 
council, especially of the discourses delivered in the gen- 
eral congregations, was laid before the public. Gran- 
derath was also the author of many apologetic, dogma- 
tic, and historical articles in the “Stimmen aus 
Maria-Laach”’ (1874-99), the “Zeitschrift fiir kath. 
Theologie’”’ (1881-86), and the “Katholik’’ (1898). 
The second edition of the “ Kirchenlexikon”’ contains 
also several lengthy articles from his pen, amon, 
others that on the Vatican Council (XII, 607-33). 

7 ghana in Biographisches Jahrbuch (Berlin, 1904), VII, 
Frisprich Lavucuerr. 


Grandidier, Puriippr-ANpR®, priest and historian, 
b. at Strasburg, Alsace, 9 Nov., 1752; d. at the Abbey 
of Luntzel (Lucelles), Sundgau, 11 Oct., 1787. This 
gifted scholar was appointed archivist of the Diocese 
of Strasburg at the early age of eighteen by the prince- 
archbishop, Cardinal de Rohan, and at twenty-five 
had been admitted to twenty-one scientific societies 
in France and Germany. His forte was critical in- 
vestigation, but his intense application soon under- 
mined his health, and he died at the early age of thirty- 
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four. In recognition of his services he was made 
canon of Strasburg, and, shortly before his death, 
royal historiographer for Alsace. We owe to him two 
volumes of the “ Histoire de l’église et des évéques- 


. princes de Strasbourg depuis la fondation de l’évéché 


jusqu’a nos jours” (Strasburg, 1776-78), an account 
of the early ecclesiastical history of Alsace to 965. 
From the manuscripts of Grandidier Liblin continued 
this monumental work under the title: “(£uvres his- 
toriques inédites de Ph.-A. Grandidier” (Colmar, 
1865-67), in six volumes. Pius VI expressed his ad- 
miration of Grandidier’s work and encouraged the 
young savant to further labours. The other canons 
of Strasburg therefore held themselves slighted and so 
opposed Grandidier’s scientific methods—even ques- 
tioning the soundness of his faith—that for a while he 
dropped all historical work. He soon yielded, how- 
ever, to his love of science, and gave new evidence of 
his skill in historical research by the “ Essais histo- 
riques et topographiques sur l’église cathédrale de 
Strasbourg” (Strasburg, 1782) and by the “ Histoire 
ecclésiastique, militaire, civile et littéraire de la pro- 
vince d’Alsace” (Strasburg, 1787). Recently P. In- 
gold edited in five volumes the correspondence of this 
savant: “Nouvelles ceuvres inédites; Les Corres- 
pondants de Grandidier” (Paris, 1895-97). 

Spacu, loge historique de Grandidier (Colmar, 1851); IpEM, 
L’ Abbé Grandidier dans ses euvres choisies (Strasburg, 1865). 
Serta Notice sur la vie et les euvres de Grandidier (Colmar, 
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Grandmont, ApBry AND OrpER of, in the depart- 
ment of Hte-Vienne, France. The exact date of the 
foundation of the order is very uncertain. The tradi- 
tional story involves serious chronological difficulties,. 
and is based on a Bull of Gregory VII now shown to be 
a forgery (see Marténe and Durand, Ampl. Coll., VI, 
Praef.). The founder, St. Stephen, is said to have 
settled in the valley of Muret near Limoges in 1076, 
but Marténe considers that the origin of the order ean- 
not be placed earlier than about 1100. The Order of 
Grandmont has been claimed by both Benedictines 
and Canons Regular as a branch of their respective 
institutes, although the Grandmontines always main- 
tained that they formed a distinct order. Mar- 
téne considers that St. Stephen modelled his insti- 
tute upon the life of the Carthusians. The so-called 
“Rule of St. Stephen” was compiled at the request of 
the fourth prior, Etienne de Liciac, by Hugh of La- 
certa, and embodies the customs of Grandmont some 
20 or 30 years after St. Stephen’s death. The founder 
himself left no authentie writings. His maxim was: 
“There is no rule save the Gospel of Christ’’; as this 
was the basis of all rules, to practise its morality was 
to fulfil all the duties of a good religious. The early 
Grandmontines were noted for their extreme austerity. 
Poverty was most strictly observed; the rule forbade 
the possession of lands, cattle, revenue, or impropriate 
churches. Begging was only permitted when there 
was no food in the house, and even then the local 
bishop was first to be informed of their state. The 
law of silence was also very severe, as were the rules 
of fasting and abstinence. 

After the founder’s death in 1124 his disciples mi- 
grated to the neighbouring rocky desert of Grandmont, 
owing to a dispute about the ownership of Muret. 
Under Etienne de Liciac the order spread rapidly, 
and in 1170 numbered sixty monasteries, mostly in 
Aquitaine, Anjou, and Normandy. Under his suc- 
cessor, Bernard de Boschiac, eighty new foundations 
were made, and the “bons hommes” were to be found 
in nearly every diocese of France. The influence of the 
Grandmontines reached its height in the twelfth 
century. Their holy austerity roused the admiration 
of all beholders, and the kings of England and France 
vied with one another in bestowing favours upon them. 
Henry II of England had the monastery rebuilt, and 
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St. Louis erected a Grandmontine house at Vincennes. 
The golden age of Grandmont however lasted only 
some sixty years after the founder’s death. From 
that time onwards the history of the order is an almost 
uninterrupted series of disputes. Even in the twelfth 
century the ill-defined position of the lay brothers 
caused troubles. They were far more numerous than 
the choir-monks, and were given entire control of all 
temporalities in order that the latter might be entirely 
free to carry on their spiritual duties. Gradual relaxa- 
tion of the rules of poverty led to great possessions, 
and thus increased the importance of the lay brothers, 
who now claimed equality with the choir-monks. 
This led to scandalous scenes. In 1185 the lay 
brothers at Grandmont rose in open revolt, expelled 
Prior Guillaume de Trahinae with 200 of the religious, 
and set up an intruder. The political situation em- 
bittered these dissensions, the order being divided into 
two parties, French and English. Successive popes 
tried to restore peace, but in vain. In 1219 the prior 
of Grandmont and forty monks were again expelled 
by the rebellious lay brothers. In 1244 the papal 
delegates advised a union of the order with the Cister- 
cians as a means of ending the disputes. This threat 
and the expulsion of a large number of monks pro- 
duced a certain degree of peace. Numbers, however, 
declined; about 1150 the order had over 1200 mem- 
bers, but towards the beginning of the fourteenth 
century only 800. Moreover, a relaxation of the rule 
(1224) led finally to the cessation of all observance. 

In 1317 John XXII, sometimes said to have been a 
Grandmontine monk, issued the Bull “ Exigente deb- 
ito” to save the order from complete destruction. Its 
organization was altered and certain mitigations were 
approved. The number of houses was reduced from 
149 to 39. The prior of Grandmont was made an 
abbot, and the superiors of the dependent houses, who 
had hitherto been known as “Correctors”’, were for the 
future to bear the title of Prior. The Abbot of Grand- 
mont was to be elected by his own community, and 
not, as before, by the deputies of the whole order. 
A general chapter, to be attended by the prior and one 
monk from each dependent house, was to be held 
annually. These vigorous measures brought about a 
slight recovery, but, in spite of the vigilance of the 
Holy See and the good administration of the first 
abbots, the improvement was of short duration. The 
order suffered severely during the Hundred Years 
War. From 1471 till 1579 Grandmont was held by 
commendatory abbots; shortly after the latter date 
there were only eight monks in the monastery. The 
Huguenots seized the abbey on one occasion, but were 
expelled by Abbot Rigaud de Lavaur in 1604. In 
1643 Abbot Georges Barny (1635-1654) held a general 
chapter, the first for 134 years, at which Dom Charles 
Frémon was authorized to found the Strict Observance 
of the Order of Grandmont. This new branch, which 
remained under the jurisdiction of the abbot, was con- 
spicuous for the primitive austerity of its observance, 
but never numbered more than eight houses. By the 
beginning of the eighteenth century the two Obser- 
vances together numbered only about 150 members, 
but the quarrels were as frequent and as bitter as ever. 
Grandmont was one of the first victims of the Com- 
mission des Réguliers. The religious of the Strict 
Observance were dispersed in 1780, but the struggle 
for existence was prolonged till 1787, when the last 
two monks were expelled from the mother-house. 
The monastery was finally destroyed at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, and nothing but a few frag- 
ments of wall now remains. 

“Grandmont never produced any writers of im- 

ortance. Apart from a number of lives of St. 
Buaplien: the most important work issuing from Grand- 
mont was Gérard Ithier’s treatise “De institutione 
novitiorum”—a favourite spiritual work in the Middle 
Ages, usually but erroneously attributed to Hugh of 
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St. Victor. The original habit’of Grandmont was a 
coarse tunic with scapular and hood, brown in the 
early days but changed later to black. The monks 
gradually laid aside scapular and hood in favour of 
rochet and biretta. The original habit was resumed 
by the Strict Observance. The founder had expressly 
forbidden the reception into the order of houses of 
religious women, nevertheless four small nunneries 
in the Diocese of Limoges were admitted. Outside 
France the order only possessed five houses, two in 
Spain and three in England. These latter, situated at 
Alberbury, Creswell, and Grosmont, never attained 
any importance and were occupied by a very small 
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Grand Rapids, Diocmsr oF (GRANDORMENSIS), 
created 12 May, 1882, out of the Diocese of Detroit, 
and made to include the lower peninsula of the 
State of Michigan, U.S. A., north of the southern line 
of the Counties of Ottawa, Montcalm, Gratiot, and 
Saginaw, and west of the eastern line of the Counties of 
Saginaw, Bay, and the adjacent islands, an area of 
22,561 square miles. In this section there were then 
about 50,000 Catholics attended by 34 priests. There 
were 33 churches, 33 missions, 41 stations, 11 parish 
schools, and an orphan asylum. In the rural regions 
colonies of Belgians and emigrants from Holland had 
settled, with an admixture of Irish; to these Poles 
have since been added. Henry Joseph Richter, ap- 
pointed the first bishop, was consecrated at Grand 
Rapids, 22 April, 1883. He was born at Neuen- 
kirchen, Duchy of Oldenburg, Germany, 9 April, 1838, 
and ordained priest at Rome, 10 June, 1865. Under 
his direction the diocese prospered steadily in all di- 
rections. Several religious communities of men are 
located there: Franciscans (both Minorites and Con- 
ventuals), Fathers of the Holy Ghost, Redemptorists, 
and Premonstratensians. The religious communities 
of women are: Sisters of St. Dominic, Sisters of 
Mercy, Little Sisters of the Poor, Sisters of Charity 
(Mt. St. Joseph, Ohio), School Sisters of Notre Dame, 
Ursuline Sisters, Sisters of Charity (Emmitsburg), 
Sisters of Providence, Felician Sisters, Sisters of ihe 
Good Shepherd, Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary, Franciscan Sisters of Christian Charity. 

Statistics: Priests 133 (regulars 24); ecclesiastical 
students 60; churches with resident priests 91; mis- 
sions with churches 92; stations 38; chapels 18; 
academies for girls 2; high schools 2, pupils 242; par- 
ish schools 66, pupils 13,545; orphan asylums 2, 
inmates 325; industrial schools 1, pupils 138; total 
yous people under Catholic care 14,108; hospitals 7; 

ome for aged poor 1; Catholic population 126,057. 
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Grant, Tuomas, first Bishop of Southwark; b. at 
Ligny-les-Aires, Arras, France, 25 Nov., 1816; d. at 
Rome, 1 June, 1870. He was the son of Bernard 
Grant, an Irishman who enlisted in the British army, 
became sergeant, and finally purchased a commission. 
His mother, Ann MacGowan, was also Irish by birth. 
In January, 1829, he was sent to Ushaw College, where 
he studied until 1836, when he went to the English 
College at Rome. There he was ordained priest, 28 
Noy., 1841, was created doctor of divinity and ap- 
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pointed as secretary to Cardinal Acton, a position in 
which he acquired a thorough knowledge of canon law, 
and an intimate acquaintance with the method of con- 
ducting ecclesiastical affairs at Rome. In October, 
1844, at the early age of twenty-eight, he became 
rector of the English C 

the English bishops. In this capacity he was of great 
assistance to Dr. Ullathorne, who was then negotiating 
for the restoration of the English hierarchy. He also 
translated for Propaganda all English documents re- 
lating to the matter, and furnished the materials for 
the historical preface to the Decree of 1850. A year 
later, he was appointed to the new Diocese of South- 
wark, and was consecrated bishop on 6 July, 1851. 
Though he came to England almost as a stranger, he 
soon won the confidence of Catholics and others. As 
the Government was shy of transacting business di- 
rectly with Cardinal Wiseman, many negotiations were 
carried on by Dr. Grant, who was specially successful 
in obtaining from the Government the appointment 
of military and naval chaplains, as well as prison 
chaplains. 

To the newly appointed hierarchy he was, as Bishop 
Ullathorne testified, most useful: “His acuteness of 
learning, readiness of resource and knowledge of the 
forms of ecclesiastical business made him invaluable to 
our joint counsels at home, whether in synods or in our 
yearly episcopal meetings; and his obligingness, his 
untiring spirit of work, and the expedition and accu- 
Sa with which he struck off documents in Latin, 
Italian, or English, naturally brought the greater part 
of such work on his shoulders.” In the administra- 
tion of his diocese he proved equal to the task of 
organization, which was necessary in an age of rapid 
expansion, while the remarkable sanctity of his pri- 
vate life led to his being generally regarded as a saint, 
and caused Pius IX, when he heard of his death, to 
exclaim “Another saint in heaven!’’ The virtues of 
charity and humility in particular were practised by 
him in an heroic degree. The last years of his life 
were spent in great suffering, caused by cancer, and 
when he set out to attend the Vatican Council at Rome 
in 1870, he knew that he would not return. He was 
appointed member of the Congregation for the Oriental 
Rites and the Apostolic Missions, but was too ill to 
take an active part in the proceedings. After death 
his body was brought back to England for burial. 
His works were a translation of the “ Hidden Treas- 
ure’’ of Blessed Leonard of Port Maurice (Edinburgh, 
1855), and “ Meditations of the Sisters of Mercy before 
Renewal of Vows”’ (London, 1874). 
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Granvelle, ANTorINE PERRENOT D&, known in his- 
tory as CARDINAL DE GRANVELLE (GRANVELLA), b. at 
Ornans in Franche-Comté, 20 August, 1517; d. at 
Madrid, 21 September, 1586. He was the son of Nico- 
las Perrenot, prime minister of Charles V, studied at 
Padua and Louvain, and at an early age was intro- 
duced by his father to political life. Ecclesiastical 
favours and benefices were showered upon the young 
man. He became prothonotary Apostolic in 1529, 
archdeacon of Besancon, archdeacon of Cambrai, and 
was made Bishop of Arras in 1538 at the age of twenty- 
one. He resided very little in his diocese and lived at 
Brussels, where he had an active share in his father’s 

litical negotiations. He was charged with address- 
ing the Council of Trent in the name of the emperor 

_ (9 Jan., 1543), and took an active part in al] the im- 
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portant affairs of Charles V, e. g. the interview of Nice, 
the Peace of Crépy (1544), the Interim, and the mar- 
riage of Philip Il with Mary Tudor of England. In 
1550 he succeeded his father as keeper of the em- 
péror’s seal, but did not bear the title of chancellor. 
His influence continued to grow under Philip II. He 
was named Archbishop of Mechlin in 1559 and cardi- 
nal in 1561. 

As member of the Council of State of the Low 
Countries he was the most valued counsellor of 
the regent, Margaret of Parma; apropos of this it 
must be remembered that when leaving the country 
Philip II recommended his sister to refer all important 
affairs to a council of three, one of whom should be 
Granvelle. He was in direct correspondence with the 
king, and freely judged and criticized the regent.’ So 
much power aroused the jealousy of the nobility, 
especially that of the Prince of Orange and the Comte 
d’ Egmont, the chief personages of the Low Countries, 
who were indignant at seeing Granvelle preferred be- 
fore them. Every means was employed to stir up 
popular opinion against him, caricature, song, and 
pamphlet. The regent and even the king himself 
were besieged with protests. Finally the nobles de- 
clared that they would refrain from assisting at the 
Council of State as long as they should meet the car- 
dinal there. The king believed it prudent to sacrifice 
his favourite in the face of such stubborn and fierce 
hostility. Accordingly Granvelle was “authorized to 
visit his mother in Burgundy” (1564). He was never 
to see the Low Countries again, though on his de- 
parture he left behind his papers, books, and pictures, 
in the hope of a speedy return. He withdrew to his 
native Besancon, whence he continued to correspond 
with the king. By the latter he was sent. to Rome in 
1565, where he took an active part in the formation of 
the Holy League, which resulted in the celebrated vic- 
tory of Lepanto. In 1571 the king named him viceroy 
of Naples, which post he held until 1575 and then re- 
turned to Rome. In 1577 Philip II offered to allow 
him to return to the Low Countries under Margaret of 
Parma, but the cardinal refused to return to a country 
which he had left under such humiliating circum- 
stances, and where he could no longer be of use. The 
king then summoned him to Madrid (1579). At Madrid, 
as at Brussels, Besancon, Naples, and Rome, he wasa 
faithful and valued counsellor, though towards the end 
his repute seems to have diminished. Having resigned 
from his Archdiocese of Mechlin, he received that of 
Besancon in 1584. He died at Madrid, and was buried 
at Besanc¢on, but his remains were scattered during 
the French Revolution. 

Comely of person, speaking seven languages, liberal, 
of an even disposition, unswervingly faithful to his 
masters, possessing great political penetration, and of 
an astonishing activity, Granvelle was moreover a 

nerous and enlightened patron of arts and letters. 
ie has been reproached with avarice; in fact he was 
never satiated with riches and honours, but was un- 
skilled in the art of gaining popularity. Exclusively 
preoccupied with the service of his masters, he scorned 
to win the affection of the multitude, and was as 
much detested in Germany as in the Netherlands. 
Owing to his great influence he was held responsible 
for everything that was done, even when he had ad- 
vised against it. Worldly and ostentatious, and more 
than once accused of laxity of morals, Granvelle pos- 
sessed the qualities and defects of a prelate of the 
Renaissance, with a superiority of intellect and sense of 
his duties as a statesman which deserve respect. His 
vast correspondence is an inexhaustible source of in- 
formation concerning the history of the sixteenth 
century. It might almost be said, writes the cele- 
brated archivist Gachard, that no minister ever wrote 
as much as the Cardinal de Granvelle. His corres- 
pondence has been edited partly in France by Weiss, 
“Les papiers d’état de Granvelle” (9 vols., 4to, 1841- 
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52), partly in Belgium, “La correspondence du cardi- 
nal Granvelle”’ (12 vols., 4to, 1878-96), the first three 
volumes by E. Poullet, the remainder by Ch. Piat. 
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Grapti. See THroporus AND THEOPHANES. 


Grasse, Fran¢cors-JosEPH-PauL, Count and Mar- 
quess de Grasse-Tilly, lieutenant-general of the naval 
forces; b. near Toulon, 1723; d. at Paris, 11 January, 
1788. His family was one of the oldest of the French 
nobility. His father, Francois de Grasse-Rouville, Mar- 
quess de Grasse, was a captain inthearmy. At the age 
of eleven, Francois-Joseph entered the naval service of 
the Knights of Malta (1734), and served during the 
Turkish and Moorish wars. In 1739 he entered the 
French navy, and, after serving on several vessels, was, 
in 1747, captured and taken prisoner to England, 
where he remained two years. Returning to France, 
he was made a lieutenant, and served under La Galis- 
soniére during the Seven Years War, and under 
D’Ache in the East Indies. Promoted to captain in 
January, 1762, he received the brevet of Knight of 
St. Louis in 1764. 

The treaty of alliance between France and the 
United States was signed 6 February, 1778. The first 
naval engagement after the signing of the treaty took 
place off Ushant, 27 July, 1778, between the French 
fleet under Count D’Orvilliers and the English under 
Admiral Keppel. Count de Grasse was in command 
of the “Robuste”, and was severely engaged during 
the action, which was undecisive in its results. Pro- 
moted to the rank of rear-admiral, he sailed from 
Brest in 1779, in command of a squadron, to the West 
Indies to join the fleet under Count d’Estaing, who 
was subsequently succeeded in command by Count 
de Guichen. 

Returning to France, he was promoted to lieu- 
tenant-général des armées navales (admiral), and 
sailed from Brest for the West Indies on 24 March, 
1781, with a fleet of 23 ships of the line and a large 
convoy under his command. He arrived off Marti- 
nique, 28 April, 1781, and next day had an engagement 
with the English fleet under Admiral Hood, which re- 
sulted in Hood’s withdrawal. On 2 June, 1781, he 
captured the Island of Tobago, and then proceeded to 
Cape Francais (now Cap Haitien), where he found 
awaiting him a French frigate bearing dispatches from 
Washington and Rochambeau, urging his co-operation 
in the proposed movement, by which it was hoped to 
strike a decisive blow at the English forces in Virginia. 
De Grasse acted promptly; the frigate that brought 
the dispatches was sent back to Newport, Rhode Island, 
and, by 15 August, Washington and Rochambeau knew 
of, the intended coming of the fleet. Three thousand 
five hundred soldiers under command of Marquess St- 
Simon were taken on board and also a large sum of 
money, urgently needed by the Americans. On 30 
August, 1781, De Grasse anchored in Lynn Haven Bay, 
just within the Capes of the Chesapeake, with 28 ships 
of the line. Three days before (27 August, 1781), the 
French squadron at Newport, consisting of four frig- 
ates and eighteen transports, under Count de Barras, 
sailed for the rendezvous, making a wide detour to 
avoid the English fleet then at New York. Immedi- 
ately on learning of De Barras’s departure, the Eng- 
lish fleet under Admirals Graves and Hood sailed for 
the Chesapeake to intercept De Barras before he could 
join De Grasse. The English fleet arrived off the 
Chesapeake, 5September, 1781. De Grasse got under 
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way, went out to meet them, and, without bringing on 
a general engagement, managed his fleet so skilfully 
that many of the English ships were very severely 
damaged. De Grasse kept the English fleet engaged 
for five days, and then returning found De Barras 
safely at anchor. 

Graves returned to New York, and with him dis- 
appeared all hope of relieving or reinforcing the Eng- 
lish forces at Yorktown under Lord Cornwallis. The 
siege of Yorktown continued, but the control of the 
sea made only one issue possible, and with the sur- 
render of Lord Cornwallis on 19 October, 1781, the 
independence of the United States was virtually de- 
cided. Onreceiving the news of the surrender, Congress 
named 13 December, 1781, a day of thanksgiving, and 
on 29 October, 1781, the thanks of Congress were 
tendered to Washington, to Rochambeau, and to De 
Grasse. It was also voted to present to Rochambeau 
and to De Grasse two pieces of the field ordnance taken 
from the British at the capitulation of Yorktown, to be 
engraved with a short memorandum. ‘The day after 
the capitulation Washington wrote to De Grasse: 
“The surrender of Yorktown, the honour of which be- 
longs to your Excellency, has greatly anticipated (in 
time) our most sanguine expectations”. 

On 5 November, 1781, De Grasse sailed from the 
Chesapeake, arriving at Martinique on the 26th. In 
January, 1782, he captured the Island of St. Kitts. 
On 8 April, 1782, the fleet under De Grasse was at- 
tacked by’ Admiral Rodney off Martinique, with no 
advantage resulting to either. _ On 12 April, however, 
the greatest naval battle of the century (known as the 
Battle of the Saints, from the adjacent islands of Les 
Saintes) wasfought. Both fleets engaged in desperate 
action, which lasted from daylight until after 6 P. m., 
when De Grasse’s flagship, the “ Ville de Paris”, struck 
her colours after a brilliant but hopeless defence; the 
other ships of the fleet, except those captured, scattered 
and fled for safety. 

After the surrender, De Grasse was taken by Rodney 
to Jamaica, and thence a prisoner to England, where 
he received a great deal of flattering attention, which 
he accepted with such complacency as to irritate his 
countrymen, by whom he was accused of not having 
maintained the dignity and reserve becoming one who 
had been vanquished. While a prisoner on parole in 
London he published a defence of his conduct of the 
battle, and accused his captains of disobedience, ete., 
blaming them for his defeat. In 1783, after peace was 
proclaimed, he returned to France. A court martial 
was ordered (1784), which entirely exonerated every 
one whom he had attacked. De Grasse was not satis- 
fied with the finding of the court, protested against it, 
and demanded a new trial. The minister of marine, 
in acknowledging the receipt of his protest, replied in 
the name of the king: “ His Majesty, dissatisfied with 
your conduct in this respect, forbids you to present 

ourself before him’’. Viewed with disfavour by the 
sing, De Grasse went into retirement, and his public 
career was closed. Four years afterwards he died, 
11 January, 1788. 

He was married three times. His surviving chil- 
dren were driven into exile during the Revolution, and 
reached the United States. His son, Count Alexander 
de Grasse, Marquess de Tilly, was appointed by the 
United States Government engineer of Georgia and 
the Carolinas, and a pension of one thousand dollars a 
year was bestowed on his daughters. Two of the 
daughters died of yellow fever at Charleston, South 
Carolina, 1799, but the youngest, Madame de Pau, was 
long a resident of New York. She left two sons and 
five daughters; the daughters married leading mer- 
chants of New York. 


Bancrort, History of the United States; Winsor, Narrative 
and Critical History of America (New York, 1888); MACKENZIE, 
Imperial Dictionary of Universal Biography (London); Apple- 
ton’s Cyclopedia of American Biography (New_York, 1889); 
Manan, The Influence of Sea Power upon History (Boston, 1894); 
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Larousse, Grand Dictionnaire Universelle du X IX¢ Siécle (Paris, 
1872); Magazine of American History (New York, 1881); Mar- 
vin, History of France (tr. Boston, 1866); SHea, The opera- 
tions of the French fleet under the Count de Grasse in 1781-82, 
with sketch of life of De Grasse in Bradford Club Series, No. 3 
(150 copies); Journal of Congress, Philadelphia. 

JoHN Furry. 


Grassel, Lorenz, Coadjutor-elect of Baltimore; b. 
at Ruemannsfelden, Bavaria, 18 August, 1753; d. at 
Philadelphia, U. S. A., October, 1793. He was a 
novice of the Society of Jesus at the time of its sup- 
pression and was subsequently ordained priest. In 
1787 he left his native land for the American mission 
at Father Farmer’s invitation, and in March, 1787, he 
was given charge of the German members of St. 
Mary’s congregation in Philadelphia, and of the 
Catholics scattered through New Jersey. He spent 
six years in Philadelphia and during that time became 
noted for his learning, zeal, and piety. When it be- 
came necessary, owing to the spread of the Faith, to 
appoint a coadjutor to Bishop Carroll of Baltimore 
Father Grissel was chosen for the office and the peti- 
tion for his appointment was formally made to Rome, 
24 September, 1793. The petition was granted, 
Grissel thus being the first German-born Catholic 
oo eee to a bishopric in the United States, but 
before the arrival of the Brief naming him titular 
Bishop of Samosata (8 Dec., 1793), Griassel had suc- 
cumbed to yellow fever contracted while attending the 
victims of the plague which that year ravaged Phila- 
delphia. 

Sura, Life and Times of the Most Rev. John Carroll (New 
York, 1888); Ipem, The Catholic Church in the U. S. (New York, 
1856); U. S. Cath. Hist. Magazine (New York, Jan., 1887); 
Woodstock Letters, II, 102; Reuss, Biog. Cyclo. of the Cath. 
Hierarchy of U. S. (Milwaukee, 1898). 

Briancue M. Katy. 


Grassis, Paris pr, master of ceremonies to Julius 
IL and Leo X; b. at Bologna, about 1470; d. at Rome, 
10 June, 1528. He was the nephew of Antonio de 
Grassis, nuncio to Frederick III, and Bishop of Tivoli. 
Cardinal Achille de Grassis, his brother, one of the 
confidential diplomats of Julius II, was appointed 
Archbishop of Bologna by Leo X, and died in 1523. In 
1506 Paris de Grassis succeeded the famous Burchard, 
master of ceremonies to Alexander VI, and continued 
his “Diarium’”’ (ed. Thuasne, Paris, 1883-84). The 
portion of the diary written by de Grassis covers the 
closing years of Julius II and the pontificate of Leo X, 
and is a precious reference work for the historian. De 
Grassis was not a historian, merely a chronicler; with 
pedantic fidelity he jotted down the minutiz of all 
pontifical ceremonies, trivial occurrences at the Curia, 
the consistories and processions, the coming and going 
of ambassadors, journeys, etc. He had no political 
prejudices, though he shows that he had but small sym- 

athy for France or for various curial dignitaries. 
Bis sole interest was ceremonial and court etiquette. 
Nevertheless his eye was alert to catch all that went 
on around him; in consequence we owe him quite a 
number of anecdotes that throw much light on the 
characters of the two popes. Moreover, being the 
almost inseparable companion of both popes on their 
journeys, e. g. of Julius II during his campaign against 
the Romagna, he supplies us with many details that 
fill in or set off the narrative of the historian. 
Ordinarily his work offers more to the historian of Re- 
naissance culture than to the student of ecclesiastico- 
political conditions. The sixteen manuscript copies 
of the “Diarium”’ are not all complete, the more im- 
rtant codices being those of the Vatican, and of the 
siana Library at Vienna. Partial abbreviated 
editions are owing to Déllinger (Beitrige zur Ge- 
schichte der letzten sechs Jahrhunderte, 1882, 363) and 
to Frati (Bologna, 1886). Delicati (Il diario di Leone 
X, da P. de Grassis, Rome, 1884) edited a lengthy ré- 
sumé of the work, with notes by Armellini. Some 
attribute to him an “Historia Leonis X’’ (Pott- 
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hast, Bibl. Hist. Med. Atyi, 2d ed., II, 894), and a 
treatise on papal elections, meant to combat the 
opinion of Barbatia that the pope was not bound by 
ante-election capitulations (Souchon, Die Papst- 
wahlen, Brunswick, 1888, 16). This treatise is in 
Déllinger’s edition, pp. 343-346. To de Grassis also is 
attributed, perhaps on better grounds, a book entitled 
“De ceeremoniis cardinalium et episcoporum in eorum 
dicecesibus” (Rome, 1564). In 1515 Leo X made him 
Bishop of Pesaro, but he retained his office of master 


of ceremonies until the pope’s death. 


Besides the sources mentioned above see Pastor, Geschichte 
der Pipste (Freiburg, 1904-7), III and IV, passim. 


U. BrEnient. 


Grass Valley. See Sacramento, DiocEsE oF. 


Gratian, Roman Emperor, son of Valentinian I; 
b. at Sirmium, 359; d. at Lyons, 383. Before he had 
attained his ninth year he received the purple robe and 
diadem, with the title of Augustus; and on the death 
of his father (875) he became Emperor of the West. 
His half-brother, Valentinian II, an infant, was asso- 
ciated with him in the title. He fixed his residence at 
Trier, and devoted himself to opposing the advance of 
the Alamanni, whom he routed in the great battle of 
Colmar (378). His colleague in the east, Valens, was, 
however, defeated and slain by the Goths in the same 
year at the battle of Adrianople. Gratian, feeling 
himself unequal to the task of governing the whole 
empire alone, assigned the eastern portion to Theodo- 
sius I. Up to this time he had shown himself to be a 
wise ruler and a brave and skilful general, but now he 
began to neglect his duties and to devote himself to 
hunting and other sports. A rebellion which arose in 
Britain under Maximus, one of his generals, spread 
into Gaul. Gratian, who was residing at Paris, fled to 
Lyons, and was there treacherously slain (25 Aug., 
383). Gratian’s reign marks a distinct epoch in the 
transition of the empire from paganism to Christian- 
ity. At the time of his accession (375) he refused the 
insignia of pontifex maximus, which even Constantine 
and the other Christian emperors had always accepted. 
At the instance of St. Ambrose, who became his chief 
adviser, he caused the statue of Victory to be removed 
from the senate house at Rome (382). In this same 
year he abolished all the privileges of the pagan pon- 
tiffs and the grants for the support of pagan worship. 
Deprived of the assistance of the State, paganism rap- 
idly lost influence. Gratian did not go so far as to 
confer ed the Church the privileges and emolu- 
ments which he took from the pagans, but he gave 
proof of his zeal by undoing the effects of Valens’s per- 
secution, and by taking measures for the suppression 
of various forms of heresy. Though in general his 
policy was one of toleration, he made apostasy a crime 
punishable by the State (383). It was for Gratian 


that St. Ambrose wrote his great treatise “De Fide’’. 

AuuarD, Le Christianisme et l’'Empire Romain (Paris, 1898); 
pE Broeuin, Saint Ambroise (Paris, 1899); Gipson, Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire (London, 1815), xxv—xxvii; 
Ricuter, Das westrémische Reich, besonders unter den Kaisern 
Gratian, Valentinian II. und Maximus (Berlin, 1865); TrLiE- 
mont, Hist. des Empereurs (Paris, 1701), V, 136-88, 705-26; 
Brvenot, Hist. de la destruction du paganisme en Occident 
(Paris, 1835); Botssimr, La fin du paganisme (Paris, 1891). 

T. B. ScanNneLL. 


_Gratian, Jnromg, spiritual director of St. Teresa 
and first Provincial of the Discalced Carmelites; b. at 
Valladolid, 6 June, 1545; d. at Brussels, 21 Sept., 
1614. The son of Diego Gracian de Aldorete, secre- 
tary to Charles V and Philip IJ, and of Jane de Antisco, 
daughter of the Polish ambassador at the Spanish 
Court, he received his early education in his native 
town and at the Jesuit College in Madrid. He after- 
wards studied philosophy and theology at Alcala 
where he took his degrees and was ordained priest in 
1569. The position of his family, his talents and vir- 
tues would have opened for him the door to the high- 
est dignities, but, having become acquainted with 
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some Teresian nuns, he took the habit of the Discalced 
Carmelites at Pastrana, 25 March, 1572, under the 
name of Jerome of the Mother of God. Even during 
his novitiate he was employed in the direction of souls 
and the administration of the convent, and, almost 
immediately after his profession (28 March, 1573), 
was nominated pro-vicar apostolic of the Calced Car- 
melites of the Province of Andalusia. This province, 
which for many years had given trouble, resented the 
nomination of one who had only just entered the order, 
and offered a stubborn resistance to his regulations, 
even after his faculties had been confirmed and ex- 
tended by the Nuncio Hormaneto. In virtue of these 
same faculties Gratian founded a convent of Discalced 
Carmelites at Seville, of which he became prior, and 
approved of the establishment of several other con- 
vents of friars as well as of nuns. 

The chapter of 1575, listening to the complaints of 
the Andalusians, decided to dissolve the reformed 
convents, but the nuncio gave Gratian fresh powers, 
and for a while the reform continued to spread. Hor- 
maneto was succeeded by Sega (June, 1577), who, 
prejudiced by false rumours, turned against the follow- 
ers of St. Teresa. Gratian was censured and relegated 
to the convent of Alcald, and the other leading mem- 
bers of the reform suffered similar punishments, until 
at length Philip II intervened. The next chapter 
general (1580) granted the Discalced Carmelites ca- 
nonical approbation, and Gratian became their supe- 
rior. Ever since he had first met St. Teresa (1575), he 
had remained her director, to whom, at the command 
of Our Lord, she made a personal vow of obedience, 
while Gratian in all his works guided himself by the 
lights of the saint. In her books and in numerous 
letters she bears testimony to their agreement in spir- 
itual as well as administrative matters; they were also 
at one in favouring the active life, the care of souls, 
and missionary work. After St. Teresa’s death a 
party, calling themselves zelanti, came into promi- 
nence, with Nicholas Doria at their head, whose ideal 
of religious life consisted in a rigid observance of the 
rule to the exclusion of exterior activity. Although 
St. John of the Cross and other prominent men were 
on Gratian’s side, the opposite party came into office 
in 1585, and Gratian was charged with having intro- 
duced mitigations and novelties. In order to give 
effect to his views Doria introduced a new kind of goy- 
ernment which concentrated all power, even in details, 
in the hands of a committee under his own presidency. 

Great was the consternation among the moderate 
party, greater still that of the nuns, who resented any 
interference in their affairs. Through the instrumen- 
tality of St. John of the Cross and Father Gratian, the 
nuns obtained from Rome approval of St. Teresa’s 
constitutions, whereupon Doria resolved to exclude 
the nuns from the order. He also understood that so 
long as the opposition was being led by Gratian (St. 
John of the Cross having meanwhile died) the new 
government could never come into force. On pretext, 
therefore, that his writings reflected unfavourably on 
the superiors, Gratian was summoned to Madrid, and, 
the informations taken against him having been mate- 
rially altered by a personal enemy, he—the director 
and right hand of St. Teresa, the soul of her reform, 
and for ten years its superior—was expelled from the 
order on 17 February, 1592. This sentence, based on 
falsified evidence, was confirmed by the king, the nun- 
cio, and even by the authorities at Rome, who com- 
manded Gratian to enter some other order. 

The Carthusians, Capuchins, and the Dominicans 
would not receive him, but the Augustinians con- 
sented to employ him in the foundation of some 
reformed convents. 
carry him from Gaeta to Rome, was taken by pirates 
and he was made prisoner. Working among the 
Christian slaves in the bagnio at Tunis, he strength- 
ened those who were wavering, reconciled apostates at 
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The ship, however, which was to ° 
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the risk of his life, and liberated many with the alms he 
suceeeded in collecting. After eighteen months’ cap- 
tivity he obtained his freedom and returned to Rome. 
Clement VIII, to whom on a former occasion he had 
revealed secrets made known to him in prayer, hearing 
of his works and sufferings, exclaimed: “This man is a 
saint’’, and caused the process of expulsion to be re- 
examined and the sentence to be rescinded (6 March, 
1596). But, as his return to the Discalced Carmelites 
would have revived the former dissensions, Gratian 
was affiliated to the Calced Friars with all the honours 
and privileges, and the right to practise the Rule of 
the Reform. He was sent to Ceuta and Tetuan to 
preach the Jubilee (1600-1605), proceeded afterwards 
to Valladolid to assist his dying mother, and was 
finally called to Brussels by his friend and protector, 
Archduke Albers (1606). There he continued a life 
of self-abnegation and apostolic zeal. Buried in the 
chapter-house of the Calced Carmelites at Brussels, his 
remains were repeatedly transferred, but finally lost 
during the Revolution. 

The list of Gratian’s writings in Latin, Spanish, and Italian 
fills eighteen columns in AnToNI0, Bibliotheca Hispana nova 
(Madrid, 1783), 576 eat the works printed during his lifetime 
and immediately after his death have become exceedingly rare. 
Within the last years there appeared for the first time his auto- 
biography (Peregrinaciones de Anastasio, Burgos, 1905), and his 
Memoirs of St. Teresa (Didlogos de Santa Teresa, Burgos, 1909), 
while some other important manuscripts are ready for publica- 
tion. Besides these sources see St. Teresa, Book of Foundations 
(chapter xxiii), which should be compared with other por- 
tions of her writings and the annotations by various editors; 
Biblioth. Carmelit., I, 645; GreGorrE pp Sr, Josepu, Le P. 
Gratien et ses Juges (Rome, 1904; also in Italian and Spanish). 

ZIMMERMAN. 


Gratian (GRATIANUS), JOHANNES.—The little that 
is known concerning the author of the “Concordantia 
discordantium canonum”’, more generally called the 
“Decretum Gratiani”’, is furnished by that work itself, 
its earliest copies, and its twelfth-century “summz” 
or abridgments. Gratian was born in Italy, perhaps 
at Chiusi, in Tuscany. He became a Camaldolese 
monk (some say a Benedictine), and taught at Bologna 
in the monastery of SS. Felix and Nabor. Later, it 
was said that he was a brother of Peter Lombard, 
author of the “Liber Sententiarum’’, and of Peter 
Comestor, author of the “Historia Scholastica’’. 
Medieval scholars united in this way, by a fictive 
kinship, the three great contemporaries who seemed 
as the fathers of canon law, theology, and Biblical 
history. It is no less false to assert that he was a 
bishop. Nor is it certain at what time he compiled 
the “Decretum”. It did not exist previous to 1139; 
for it contains decrees of the Second Lateran Council, 
held in that year. A common opinion places its com- 
pletion in 1151. Recent research, however, points to 
1140, or to a date nearer thereto than to 1151. The 
“Decretum” was certainly known to Peter Lombard, 


for he makes use of it in his “ Liber Sententiarum”’. 


Gratian died before the Third Lateran Council (1179), 
some say as early as 1160. It is not certain that he 
died at Bologna, though in that city a monument was 
erected to him in the church of St. Petronius. He is 
the true founder of the science of canon law. See 
Corpus Juris CANONICI; DECRETALS, PAPAL. 

Sarti AND Farrorint, De claris archigymnasii Bononiensis 
professoribus, I (Bologna, 1896); Scuutrn, Geschichte der Quel- 
len und Literatur des canonischen Rechts (Stuttgart, 1875-80), I, 
46 sqq.; Laurin, Introductio in corpus juris canonici (Freiburg 
im Br., 1889), 10 sqq.; Fournrmr, Deux controverses sur les 
origines du Décret de Gratien in Revue d'histoire et de littérature 
religieuses, III (Paris, 1898), 97 sqq., 253 sqq.; Moccr, Nota 
storico giuridica sul Decreto di Graziano (Sassari, 1904); Gau- 
DENZzI, L’eti del Decreto di Graziano e l’antichissimo Ms. Cassi- 
nese di esso in Studi e memorie per la storia dell’ Universita di 
Bologna, I (Bologna, 1907); BranpiLEons, Notizie su Graziano 
e su Niccolo de Tudeschis, ibid ; 

A. Van Hove. 


Gratianopolis, a titular see in Cesarea Maure- 
tania, Africa. This city does not figure in a list of 
the bishoprics of the province preserved in a docu- 
ment of the sixth and seventh centuries, unless it be 
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disguised under the native name (see “ Byzantinische 
Zeitschrift”, 1892, II, 26, 31). Its history, location, 
and present condition are unknown. Three of its 
bishops are known: Publicius (Catholic), Deuterius 
(Donatist), both at the Conference of Carthage in 411; 
and Thalassius, present at the Conference of 486. 
Gams, Series episcoporum eccl. Cath., 486. 
S. VaILHn. 


Gratius (vAN Grars), ORTWIN, humanist; b. 1475 
at Holtwick, near Coesfeld, Westphalia; d. at Co- 
logne, 22 May, 1542. He belonged to an impover- 
ished noble family, and was accordingly received in 
the house of his uncle Johannes van Graes at Deventer 
(wherefore he generally called himself Daventriensis), 
and was educated at the local school, where he re- 
ceived his first scientific instruction from the renowned 
Alexander Hegius. In 1501 he went to the Univer- 
sity of Cologne to pursue his philosophical studies. As 
a member of the Kuyk Burse he became licentiate in 
1505, magister in 1506, and professor artium in 1507. 
His salary as professor being insufficient, he accepted 
the position of skilled adviser and corrector in the 
world-famous Quentell printing establishment, where 
many classical authors of the Middle Ages were 
published under his direction. These, according to 
usage, he provided with introductions and rhymed 
dedications. As a disciple of Hegius he was naturally 
a fanatical humanist and a devoted adherent of Peter 
of Ravenna; he also enjoyed the friendship of the 
most prominent scientific minds of his time. But 
things soon changed. He was attacked bitterly by 
the younger intellectual element, especially their 
leader, Hermann von dem Busche, on account of his 
taking the part of the Cologne University theologians 
and the Dominicans on the occasion of the Reuchlin 
controversy, as well as on account of his Latin transla- 
tions of various writings of the Jewish convert, Pfeffer- 
korn. Gratius had at that time just finished a literary 
tournament with von dem Busche, and had been made 
the laughing-stock of the literary world by the venom- 
ous “ Epistole obscurorum virorum’’, his adversaries 
succeeding in vilifying him from both the moral and 
scientific standpoints, denouncing him as a drunkard 
and guilty of other vices, and as an incompetent Latin 
and Greek scholar. This procedure was the more 
effective from the fact that he ignored attacks, and did 
not defend himself from the beginning. He only at- 
tacked his defamers when Leo D exe vmntunisated the 
author, readers, and disseminators of the “Epistole”’ 
(1517). His defence, entitled “Lamentationes ob- 
scurorum virorum’’, was very weak and missed its 
mark, so that the portrayal of his character remained 
distorted up to modern times and it is only of late that 
due credit is given him. In 1520 he was ordained to 
the priesthood and devoted himself thenceforth entirely 
to literary work. The magnum opus of his literary 
activity is: “Fasciculus rerum expetendarum ac fugi- 
endarum’”’ (Cologne, 1535), a collection of sixty-six 
more or less weighty treatises of various authors on 
ecclesiastical and profane history, dogma and canon 
law, compiled to expose the noxious elements in the 
Church’s organism, and prepare a way for a future 
council toremedy them. It has been wrongly claimed 
that this work, put on the index on account of its anti- 


clerical tendency, was not from the pen of Gratius. 
Cremans in Annalen des historischen Vereins fiir den Nieder- 

rhein, XXIII, 192-224; RetcHuine, Gratius, sein Leben und 

Wirken os iopenen 1884); Allgemeine deutsche Biographie, 


, 


PatTrRICIUS SCHLAGER. 


Gratry, AuGustr-JosePpH-ALPHONSE, French 
riest and writer; b. at Lille, 30 March, 1805; d. at 
ontreux, Switzerland, 7 February, 1872. After 
brilliantly finishing his classical studies, he entered the 
polytechnic school at Paris. At the end of his course, 
(1828), he went to Strasburg, spent some months at 
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the convent of Bischenberg, and decided to become 
a priest. He was ordained at Strasburg on 22 De- 
cember, 1832, and remained there for several years 
with Bautain. In 1841, Gratry became director of the 
Collége Stanislas in Paris, but, in 1846, accepted the 
position of chaplain of the “Ecole normale supé- 
rieure’’. It was then that he published his first work: 
“Demandes et réponses sur les devoirs sociaux’’. 
When Vacherot, director of studies at the Heole nor- 
male, published the third volume of his “Histoire de 
PEcole d’Alexandrie’’, a polemic took place between 
him and Gratry; Vacherot was obliged to leave the 
school, and Gratry himself resigned his charge one 
year later (1851). After a year spent at Orléans as 
vicar-general of Bishop Dupanloup, Gratry united his 
efforts with Abbé Pétitot, in Paris, for the restoration 
in France of the Oratory under the name of Oratoire 
de l’Immaculée Conception. In 1863, Gratry was ap- 
pointed professor 
of moral theology 
in the faculty of 
theology of Paris; 
and in 1867 he was 
elected a mem- 
ber of the French 
Academy, suc- 
ceeding Barante 
in the fautewil once 
occupied by Vol- 
taire. At the time 
of the Council of 
the Vatican 
(1870), he de- 
clared himself 
against the papal 
infallibility in sev- 
eral letters, edited 
under the title: 
“Monseigneur 
VEvéque d’Orlé- 
ans et Monsei- 
gneur 1|’Archevé- 
que de Malines’’. These were condemned by the Bishop 
of Strasburg, and Gratry, who had already lived for al- 
most ten years outside of hiscommunity and had been 
publicly reproved by his superior in 1869 for his partici- 
pation in a certain association, formed under the name 
of the International League for Peace, had to severhis 
connexion with the Oratory. After the proclamation 
of papal infallibility, Gratry gave his full and sincere 
adhesion to the dogma, and, when Archbishop Guibert 
had taken possession of the See of Paris in December, 
1871, he wrote him a public letter wherein he retracted 
all that he had written against the infallibility of the 
ope. He was then suffering from an abscess on theneck; 
te went to Montreux, near the Lake of Geneva, and died 
there in 1872. Among the chief works of Gratry, be- 
sides those already named are: “‘ Une Etude sur la so- 
phistique contemporaine, ou Lettre 4 M. Vacherot” 
(Paris, 1851); ‘‘De la Connaissance de Dieu”? (2 vols., 
Paris, 1853); ‘‘ Logique” (2 vols., Paris, 1855); “De 
la Connaissance de l’4me”’ (2 vols., Paris, 1858); “La 
Philosophie du Credo”’ (1861); “‘ Les Sources ”’ (1862) ; 
“Commentaire sur l’Evangile de Saint Matthieu” (2 
vols., 1863); ‘‘Les Sophistes et la Critique” (Paris, 
1864); “‘Henri Pereyve” (Paris, 1866); ‘‘ La Morale et 
la Loi de Histoire” (2 vols., Paris, 1868); ‘Les 
Sources de la Régénération sociale” (a reprint with 
some changes of his first work); ‘‘Souvenirs de ma 
Jeunesse” (1874); ‘Meditations inédites” (1874). 
Gratry exercised a great influence during his life by 
his personality—distinguished for greatness of thought, 
generosity of heart, and optimistic enthusiasm—and, 
after his death, by his works. In the last twent, 
years his books have been frequently reprinted. 
Among those who came under his influence, we may 
mention especially, Charles and Adolphe (later Car- 
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dinal) Perraud, Heinrich, de Margerie, Nourrisson, H. 
Pereyve, and Léon Ollé-Laprune. Concerning Gratry’s 
philosophical conceptions we may say that the pregnant 
truth which underlies his philosophy is to be found in 
two of his fundamental principles: (1) that we must 
seek the truth with our whole soul, that is, with all the 
faculties and helps given to us by God—our sensibility, 
imagination, reason, love, and the light of revelation— 
and with the necessary moral condition. (2) That a 
thing is truly known only through its relation to God, 
its author and ruler, as man is truly developed only 
through his ascent toward God, his creator and his 
end. But when he comes to determine the respective 
values and relation of these faculties, Gratry, with a 
soul naturally sensitive, seems to yield too much to 
feeling and love, and the relations between reason and 
faith are not always clearly respected. God, for him, 
is felt or experienced rather than thought or known 
through reasoning; He is felt by the “divine sense” 
through the dialectical process which is analogous to 
the inductive process in physics and the infinitesimal 
process in mathematies ; in presence of a certain degree 
of beauty and perfection perceived in nature, the soul 
develops in itself a capacity for exaltation, which raises 
it from the finite to the infinite. These indeed are 
high and inspiring thoughts, but the clear statement 
of truth requires a stricter analysis and a more vigorous 
treatment. These characteristics, however, explain 
the feeling of attraction mixed with anxiety one feels 
on perusing Gratry’s works; they help one to under- 
stand the ideal grandeur of the moral inspirations and 
the vague Utopian dreaminess one meets in such close 
juxtaposition on many of his pages. 

Souvenirs de ma Jeunesse; Prerraup, Le P. Gratry, Les der- 
niers jours, son testament spirituel (Paris, 1872); Ippm, Le Pére 
Gratry, sa vie et ses euvres (Paris, 1900); Caauvin, Le Pére 


Gratry (Paris, 1901); 
(Paris, 1896). 


Outb-Laprune, Hloge du P. Gratry 


GrorceE M. SavuvaGE. 


Gratz, Peter Atoys, schoolmaster and exegete, b. 
17 Aug., 1769, at Mittelberg, Allgiiu, Bavaria; d. at 
Darmstadt, 1 Nov., 1849; received his elementary 
training in the monastic school at Fiissen, studied 
classics in Augsburg, and in 1788 entered the clerical 
seminary at Dillingen, to take up the study of philoso- 
phy and theology. His student years were character- 
ized by deep piety and an intense love of study. After 
his ordination to the priesthood, in 1792, he held the 
office of private tutor, and in 1796 was placed in charge 
of the parish church of Unterthalheim, near Horb, on 
the Rhine. In spite of his manifold parochial duties 
he found time to prepare several textbooks and other 
small works on Christian instruction, for use in ele- 
mentary schools. Besides, being of a literary turn of 
mind and urged, no doubt, by the spirit of the age, he 
at the same time turned his attention to other oceupa- 
tions, choosing for his special field of labour New Tes- 
tament exegesis. In 1812 he published “ Neuer Ver- 
such, die Entstehung der drei ersten Evangelien zu 
erklaren”’ (Stuttgart, 1812), in which he adopted the 
hypothesis of a Hebrew original as the basis of one of 
the synoptic Gospels. The learning and critical skill 
exhibited in this work attracted the attention of 
scholars, and won for him on 28 September of the 
same year the chairs of Greek language and Biblical 
hermeneutics in the University of Ellwangen. Recog- 
nizing his abilities and future usefulness, the Uni- 
versity of Freiburg, in 1813, conferred on him the 
doctorate in theology. 

During his professoriate in Ellwangen he published: 
(1) “Kritische Untersuchungen iiber Justins apos- 
tolische Denkwiirdigkeiten” (Stuttgart, 1814); (2) 
“Ueber die Interpolationen in dem Briefe des Apostels 
Paulus an die Rémer” (Ellwangen, 1814); (3) “ Ueber 
die Grenzen der Freiheit, die einem Katholiken in der 
Erklirung der Schrift zusteht” (Ellwangen, 1817); 
(4) “ Dissertatio in Pastorem Herme”, in “Constanzer 
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Archiv”’, 1817, II, 224 sqq. On the amalgamation of 
the University of Ellwangen with that of Tiibingen, in 
1817, he accompanied the theological faculty thither, 
and continued his lectures on hermeneutics. Here he 
published his “ Kritische Untersuchungen tiber Mar- 
cions Evangelium” (Tiibingen, 1818), and with the co- 
operation of his friends Drey, Herbst, and Hirscher, 
founded in 1819 the Tubingen “'Theologische Quartal- 
sehrift”, a publication which from its inception has 
enjoyed an uninterrupted existence. 

The same year he received an invitation to the chair 
of Sacred Scripture in the newly erected faculty of 
theology in the University of Bonn. His reputation 
attended him here, and he lectured with great success. 
This, however, was of short duration. The university, 
though now free from the Rationalism and Febronian- 
ism which characterized the first period of its exist- 
ence, was gradually undergoing the influence of a new 
movement known as Hermesianism, the originator of 
which was Georg Hermes, professor of theology and 
an intimate friend of Gratz. The high reputation of 
Hermes, the popular character of his lectures, as well 
as the fact that they were devoted to the examination 
of the philosophical systems of Kant and Fichte, in- 
duced Gratz to sympathize with his distinguished 
friend and associate himself with the new movement. 
The step was a fatal one. He regretted it deeply and 
desired to abandon his position in the university. All 
efforts to this effect failed, however, and at the in- 
stance of his more trustworthy friends he continued to 
lecture at Bonn till 1823. He remained. a member of 
its theological faculty till 1826, and in 1828 was called 
to Trier, there to become a member of the municipal 
council and also of the school board. His success in 
this new field of activity was remarkable. He devoted 
all his time and energy to the reorganization of the 
studies, and to placing the schools generally on a higher 
seale of efficiency than they had hitherto attained. 
While in Bonn he published: (1) “ Apologet des Kath- 
olicismus, Zeitschrift fiir Freunde der Wahrheit und 
der Bruderliebe” (Mainz, 1820-24, 9 fase.); (2) “ No- 
vum Testamentum greco-latinum” (Tiibingen, 1820; 
Mainz, 1827); and (3) “Kritischer Commentar tiber 
das Evangelium des Matthaus” (Tiibingen, 1821-23). 
This commentary, owing to the extensive use the au- 
thor made of Protestant works, was severely attacked 
by Binterim and Gérres. Gratz replied in the sixth 
fascicle of his “ Apologeten”, while his friends pub- 
lished in his defence “ Drei 6ffentliche Stimmen gegen 
die Angriffe des Pastors Binterim auf den Commentar 
des Professors Gratz, nebst drei Beilagen”’ (Bonn, 
1825). He also undertook the continuation of the 
“Thesaurus juris ecclesiastici” of Aug. Schmidt, S.J., 
which, however, remained unfinished. 

Scuuure in Allgem. deut. Biogr., TX, 602; Hurrer, Nomen- 
clator; WERNER, Gesch. d. kath. Theologie, 206, 401, 484, 528; 
Theologische Quartalschr. (Tiibingen, 1824), 293, 316, 464-505; 
Katholik, XTV (1824), 16-26. 

JOSEPH SCHROEDER. 


Gravier, Jacquns, a Jesuit missionary; b. 1651 at 
Moulins, where he studied classics and philosophy 
under the Jesuits; d. in Louisiana in 1708. He joined 
the Jesuit order in 1670, studied theology at the 
college of Louis-le-Grand, Paris, and was sent to 
Canada in 1685. In 1686 he went to Michilimackinac. 
In 1689 he succeeded Allouez in the Illinois mission 
begun by Marquette. He is the true founder of that 
mission, where he spent ten years of incredible hard- 
ship and suffering. He was the first to master the 
Illinois idiom, and reduced it to grammatical form. 
He grouped Kaskaskia and Peoria Indians at the 
Rocher, near Fort St. Louis, and despite the machina- 
tions of the medicine-men he moulded his flock into a 
model Christian Church. In his task he was seconded 
by a saintly woman, daughter of a Kaskaskia chief. 
In 1696 he was superior at Michilimackinac, with 
the title of vicar-general of Bishop St. Vallier. In 
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1700 he returned to the Illinois mission. In 1706 the 
ungrateful Peorias attacked and cruelly wounded the 
missionary. An arrow-head imbedded in his arm 
could never be extracted even by surgeons in Paris. 
Tn 1708 Gravier returned to Louisiana, where he died 
of his wound that same year. ; 
RocuEemonTerx, Les Jésuites et la Nouvelle France (Montreal, 
1896); Supa, The Catholic Church in Colonial Days (New York, 
1886). Lionet Linpsay. 


Gravina, Dominic, theologian; b. in Sicily, about 
1573; d. in the Minerva, at Rome, 26 Aug., 1643. He 
entered the Dominican Order at Naples, and made his 
classical and sacred studies in the order’s schools. As 

rofessor of theology in the Dominican college of St. 

ominie (Naples), in the Minerva, and in other 
schools of his order, he became the most celebrated 
theologian of his time in Italy. He was made master 
of sacred theology by a general chapter of the order 
held at Rome in 1608, and then became dean of the 
faculty of the theological college of Naples. In the 
pulpit also he gained great renown, and was fre- 
quently called upon to-conduct Lenten courses and to 
preach before Pope Paul V. He displayed, more- 
over, a tireless activity in the administrative offices 
of prior and provincial in his own province, and of 
procurator general and vicar-general of the entire 
order. While discharging the duties of these two 
offices, to the latter of which he was raised by Pope 
Urban VIII, who had caused the general to be re- 
moved, he was also Master of the Sacred Palace. Of 
his many writings on theological subjects, chiefly of an 
apologetic character, a large number have never been 
published. Of the published works the most important 
are: ‘Catholic prescriptiones adversus omnes hzere- 
ticos”’ (7 vols., Naples, 1619-39); ‘“‘ Prosacro ordinis 
sacramento vindicie orthodoxe” (Naples, 1634; Co- 
logne, 1638); ‘Apologeticus adversus novatorum 
Blaranias ” (Naples, 1629; Cologne, 1638); ‘Lapis 
Lydius ad discernendas veras a falsis revelationibus”’ 
(2 vols., Naples, 1638), a mystical writing. 

Qurtir AND Ecuarp, Scrip. Ord. Pred., II, 532-3; Rercu- 
ERT, Monumenia Ord. Pred. Historica, XI, 106, 152, 341; 
XII, 139. ArtHuR L. McManon. 


Gravina, GIovANNI VINCENZzO, Italian jurist and 
littérateur of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; 
b. at Rogliano, Calabria, 21 January, 1664; d. at 
Rome, 6 January, 1718. At the age of sixteen years 
he went to Naples to study Latin, Greek, and law, not 
neglecting, however, his mother-tongue. He went to 
Rome in 1689, where he taught civil and canon law. 
He had just been called to an important chair of law 
at the University of Turin when he was attacked by 
the illness of which he died. The juristic studies to 
which he devoted himself with more ardour than taste 
did not cause him to forget poetry. In 1690 he was 
co-founder, under the name of Opico Erimanto, of the 
“ Accademia degli Arcadi” of Rome, specially devoted 
to poetry. Later he quarrelled with the members of 
this academy, and tried unsuccessfully to establish an 
Dt Aorada”. The freedom with which he spoke 
of everyone, the good opinion he entertained of him- 
self, and the scorn he exhibited for many literary per- 
sons, made him many enemies. But he had the merit 
of having been the patron of the poet Metastasius. 
His work on canon law: “Institutiones canonice” 
(Turin, 1732, 1742, ete.; ed., Rome, 1832) is a clear, 
but very elementary handbook. His chief work on 
civil law is “ Originum juris civilis libri tres” (Naples, 
1701, 1713; Venice, 1730). This was translated into 
French under the title “Esprit des lois romaines” 
(Paris, 1775). Another work is “De imperio Ro- 
mano liber singularis”, published in the editions of his 
“ Originum juris civilis libri tres”. Among his literary 
works the following are deserving of mention: “Delle 
antiche favole” (Rome, 1696); “Della Ragione 
Poetica libri due” (Rome, 1709; Naples, 1716); “ Tra- 
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gedie cinque” (Naples, 1712); “Orationes et Opus- 
cula” (Naples, 1712; Utrecht, 1713); “ Della tragedia 
libro uno” (Naples, 1715). 

Nicpron, Mémoires pour servir a Vhistoire des hommes illus- 
tres (Paris, 1734), X XIX, 233 sq.; Passeri, Vita des Gravina in 
Raccolta di opuscult scientif. e filol. (Venice, 1768); ScuuLre, 
Geschichte der Quellen und Literatur des canonischen Rechts 
(Stuttgart, 1875-1880), III, 501; Scumprer in Kirchenlexicon, 
Se Vs 


A. Van Hove. 


Gravina and Montepeloso, DiocrsE oF (GRAVI- 
NENSIS ET Montis Peuust).—Gravina is a town in 
the Province of Bari (Southern Italy) on a river of the 
same name, since the ninth century an episcopal see, 
suffragan of Acerenza and Matera. In 1818 it was 
united @que principaliter with Montepeloso, which 
dates back to the twelfth century (some say the fif- 
teenth) and was suffragan of Potenza. Montepeloso 
is situated on a hill in the Province of Potenza. In 
975 it was defended against the Saracens; in 999 
Gregorio Tracomonte, a native of Bari, defeated there 
the Byzantines. The cathedral of Gravina treasures 
in a splendid reliquary an arm of St. Thomas 4 Becket 
obtained by Bishop Roberto in 1179. The first 
known Bishop of Gravina is Leo; other bishops of note 
are: Samuele (1215), who built at his own expense 
the church of the Madonna di Altamura, afterwards 
an archipresbyterate nullius (i. e. exempt from the 
jurisdiction of the neighbouring bishop; see ExEmp- 
TIoN); Giacomo II (1302), who altered the rite from 
Greek to Latin by order of the Archbishop of Acer- 
enza; Vincenzo Giustiniani (1593), a Genoese noble- 
man, who founded the seminary, the church of the Ma- 
donna delle Grazie, and the Capuccinelle convent; 
Domenico Cennini (1645), who built the episcopal 
residence; Fra Domenico Valvassori (1686), a patron 
of learning and founder of an “accademia teologica’’. 
The united dioceses, directly subject to the Holy See, 
contain 9 parishes and 28,000 souls, 7 convents for 
women, and 2 girls’ schools. 

Caprretierti, Le Chiese d'Italia (1870), XXI; Patizzoxo- 
Gravina, La Casa Gravina (Palermo, 1888). 

U. BEnient. 


Graz, University oF, located in the capital of the 
Province of Steiermark, owes its establishment to the 
Counter-Reformation and the efforts of Archduke Karl 
von Steiermark, who, in 1584, requested Pope Gregory 
XIII to grant autonomous university privileges to the 
Jesuit college of Graz, which had been founded in 1573 
and was already possessed of a theological and philo- 
sophical school. The documents of the archducal 
foundation and of papal recognition are dated 1 Janu- 
ary, 1585. The latter, however, was not made public 
until 15 April, 1586, the occasion being the dedication 
exercises of the institution as a university, and it bore 
the signature of the new pope, Sixtus V._ The letter 
of recognition of Emperor Rudolf IT followed soon 
after. The archduke endowed the seat of learning 
with a yearly income and set aside for its benefit a 
certain proportion of the products yielded by Govern- 
ment lands. The papal Bull directed the Jesuit 
priests in charge to give public instruction in theology, 
philosophy, and the liberal arts, as was customary 
in other advanced schools of a similar character. 
The first scholastic year of the university began in 
1586, 

Subsequent to the Counter-Reformation, Archduke 
Ferdinand signed on behalf of the institution which 
his father had created a second document of founda- 
tion, in which he confirmed its purpose as set forth in 
the original decree, declaring it to be “the service of 
the Holy Roman Catholic Religion’’, and placed it on 
a solid material basis. He enriched it with new 
buildings and presented it with the revenues and full 
ecclesiastical supremacy of Miihlstatt, in Carinthia, 
and of other estates of the Crown, including the right 
of independent jurisdiction and exemption from the 
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payment of duties and taxes. He obtained from 
Pope Clement VIII a confirmation of the Miuhlstatt 
grant, with which the college of Graz had been given 
diocesan rights over the whole of that principality. 
He founded a burse for poor students, which was 
called the Ferdinandeum. Another and_ similar 
foundation was the Josephinum, which was raised by 
private subscriptions (1743-49). It was not long be- 
fore the cathedral chapter of Salzburg claimed for 
itself diocesan powers in the district of Mihlstatt; but 
a settlement was reached at a trial held in 1659, 
whereby on the one hand the ordinariate powers and 
independent jurisdiction of the college of Graz were 
recognized, while on the other certain concesssions 
were made to the Diocese of Salzburg. Legal pro- 
ceedings with the Karnten authorities regarding the 
exemption of the Mihlstatt district from property 
taxes, which proceedings lasted more than one hundred 
years, resulted in a defeat for the Jesuit Order in 1755. 

This institution of Graz was the Jesuits’ centre of 
activity in their labours for the reclaiming of Steier- 
mark to Catholicity. Here was prepared all the mate- 
rial necessary for such a mission, here Catholic influence 
found a new source of strength in the founding of 
academic sodalities of Mary and other societies of like 
import. Its school festivals were celebrated with 
dramas of a spiritual as well as profane character and 
with farces and comedies in Latin and German, which 
were produced in the college theatre. The chief aim 
of these plays was to awaken sentiments of faith and 
patriotism, and they formed a notable addition to the 
dramatic literature of the day. 5 

As early as the year 1604, Georg Stobiius von Palm- 
burg, Bishop of Lavant, advocated the further broad- 
ening of the University of Graz by the addition to 
its staff of a faculty of jurisprudence. But though 
negotiations were undertaken to this end between the 
institution and the Government, the former’s insist- 
ence that its autonomy should remain unimpaired 
caused these negotiations to be suspended until the 
dissolution of the Jesuit Order. After the establish- 
ment, in Graz, of private courses in jurisprudence out- 
side of the university, and the execution of a reform in 
theological and philosophical studies by the appoint- 
ment of State Directors of Studies and the altering of 
examination methods, the university was placed in 
1760 under the supervision of a State Commission of 
Studies designated for this purpose, and therefore 
lost almost entirely its monastic character of the 
Josephine period. The year 1773 proved to be, owing 
to the suppression of the Jesuits, the last school year of 
the Jesuit college at Graz. The university became a 
State institution, its material possessions were seized 
upon for the public treasury, and its course of instruc- 
tion was remodelled to conform with that laid down 
by the newly-established imperial Commission of 
Studies for the University of Vienna. The winter of 
1778 saw the inauguration of a faculty of jurisprudence 
which consisted of two professors, while higher in- 
struction in medicine was likewise introduced, which 
received gradual development. At the end of 1782 
Joseph II issued a decree converting the university 
into a lyceum with four faculties and the right to 
award degrees in theology and philosophy. The 
number of instructors was restricted to twelve. But 
the Lyceum of Graz recovered in the summer of 1827 
its former rank and name as a university, through a 
grant of the Emperor Francis. Its faculty of philoso- 
phy grew steadily, and a duly organized faculty of 
medicine was added by an imperial decree of January, 
1863. The Alma Mater Grecensis has since then 
occupied the third place among the institutions of 
learning in German-speaking Austria. The technical 
high school which had been founded in 1814 was taken 
over by the State in 1874. 

Kronegs, Geschichte der Karl-Franzens-Universitit in Graz 
(1586). Kart Horsmr. 
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Great Council. See SANHEDRIN. 

Great Falls, Diocrsr or (GREATORMENSIS), cre- 
ated by Pope Pius X, 18 May, 1904, comprises the 
following counties in the State of Montana: Carbon, 
Cascade, Chouteau, Custer, Dawson, Fergus, Park, 
Rosebud, Sweet Grass, Valley, and Yellowstone. It 
is in the eastern part of the State of Montana, U.S. 
A.; total area is 94,158 square miles. 

The titular city, Great Falls, is most appropriately 
named, as the Missouri River at this point falls 533 
feet in a series of cascades, giving an equivalent of 
340,000 h. p., and thus ranking next to Niagara, both 
in scenic beauty and mechanical value. This cheap 
power is utilized by large manufacturing plants—flour 
mills, plaster mills, iron works, smelting and reduction 
works, etc. The annual output of one smelter alone 
is over 100,000,- 
000 pounds of 
copper, with large 
quantities of gold, 
silver, and lead as 
by-products. Over 
5,000,000 acres of 
rich farmland are 
tributary to the 
city; 1,000,000 
acres being irri- 
gated by the U.S. 
Reclamation Ser- 
vice and private 
enterprises. The 
region adjacent to 
the city is also rich 
in minerals—cop- 
per, sapphires, 
gold, silver, lead, 
iron, gypsum, 
limestone, and 
bituminous coal 
(the output of this 
last for 1907 being 
1,240,000 tons). 
Besides its impor- 
tance as a manu- 
facturing centre, Great Falls ranks next to Butte as 
the most populous city in Montana, and is generally re- 
garded as pre-eminently the home city of the Rocky 
Mountain region. 

In the year 1850 Father De Smet, S.J., and his com- 
panions were the first missionaries to celebrate the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass in the territory now coy- 
ered by the Diocese of Great Falls. This notable 
event took place at Fort Benton, the head of naviga- 
tion of the Missouri River, 2600 miles from its mouth, 
at its Junction with the Mississippi. The Jesuit Fa- 
thers established missions to the Indians in Montana 
as early as 1841, and most of these missions are still in 
a flourishing condition. At St. Peter’s Mission, which 
is now the mother-house of the Ursuline Order of Mon- 
tana, 2732 baptisms of Indians were recorded in the 
Baptismal Register from 1855 to 1879. The early 
missionaries made many converts among the different 
tribes of Indians, and established among the white 
settlers a healthy Catholic influence the effects of 
which are still noticeable. The non-Catholics are re- 
spectful, and most generous in contributing towards 
the erection of churches and charitable institutions. 
The Catholics are well represented in different sec- 
tions, in the social, commercial, and professional life 
of the community. The Very Rev. Mathias Clement 
Lenihan, vicar forane and missionary rector, of Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa, was appointed first Bishop of Great 
Falls, 20 May, and consecrated 21 September, 1904, at 
St. Raphael’s Cathedral, Dubuque, Iowa. He was 
born 6 October, 1854, at Dubuque, Iowa, U.S. A., was 
educated at St. Joseph’s College, Dubuque, where he 
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was a, charter student, and at St. John’s College, 
Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin, conducted by the Broth- 
ers of the Christian Schools, and made his theological 
studies at the Grand Seminary, Montreal, Canada, 
where he was ordained priest 21 December, 1879. 
Bishop Lenihan was the first native of the State of 
Iowa to be raised to the priesthood. His first appoint- 
ment was at Vail; his second, at Marshalltown, where 
he built, besides a school and church, the St. Thomas 
Hospital in memory of his brother, the late Rt. Rev. 
Thomas M. Lenihan, D.D., Bishop of Cheyenne, 
Wyoming. Immediately after his installation Bishop 
Lenihan devoted his energies to temperance reform, 
to the installation of a parochial school system, and to 
the erection of a cathedral. The fine cut-stone edifice 
which now serves as the cathedral of Great Falls was 
completed and dedicated, 15 December, 1907, to St. 
Anne, the mother of the Blessed Virgin. Two more 
churches are now building at Great Falls, as well as a 
large orphans’ home that will be conducted by the Sis- 
ters of Charity of Providence, who also have charge 
of Columbus Hospital and Maternity Home. . The 
diocese is in a prosperous condition, both spiritually 
and materially. New parishes are being created and 
new churches are being erected in nearly every city. 
- Statistics—At the creation of the diocese (1904) 
the Catholic population was 10,000; the number of the 
clergy was 17 (12 diocesan, 5 regular). At present 
(1909) there is a Catholic population of 15,052; the 
number of clergy has doubled (24 diocesan, 8 regular) ; 
there are 45 churches, 44 stations, 9 chapels; 12 eccle- 
siastical students; 8 brothers; 98 religious women; 5 
academies for young ladies (400 pupils); 5 parochial 
schools (680 pupils); 4 Indian schools (420 pupils); 4 
hospitals (3200 patients annually). The religious 
communities in the diocese include: Jesuit Fathers, four 
charges; Brothers of the Christian Schools (Province 
of Quebec); Sisters of Charity of Providence (Mon- 
treal, Canada), three charges; Sisters of Charity, Leav- 
enworth; Sisters of the Holy Humility of Mary 
(Ottumwa, Iowa); Daughters of Jesus; Ursuline Nuns, 
five charges. 

Pauxapino, Indian and White in the Northwest (Baltimore, 


1894); The Iowa Catholic Messenger (Davenport, Iowa, 1904); 
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Greece will be treated in this article under the 
following heads: I. The Land and the People; II. The 
Church in Greece before the Schism; III. The Ortho- 
dox Church in Greece; IV. Constitution of the Church 
of Greece; V. The Catholic Church in Greece; VI. 
Protestants and Other Sects; VII. The Church in 
Enslaved Greece. 

I, Tue Lanp anp THE Propie.—The Greeks are a 
people who appear first in history as separated in 
various small States, but bound together by a com- 
mon language, religion and civilization, in the south 
of the Balkan Peninsula, the islands around, and the 
coast of Asia Minor opposite. For about three cen- 
turies these States attained a perfection in every form 
of civilization that gives them the first place in the 
history of Europe. Then the Greek ideal—Hellenism 
—spread over Asia, Egypt, and westward to Italy. 
The original race gradually sinks in importance; the 
States have disappeared. But the power of the Greek 
language, Greek learning, Greek art is never ex- 
hausted; the magic of the old. memories still works in 


_ every age; while political changes cause the rise and 


fall of other governments, Hellenism never ceases from 
its conquests. The great Roman Empire, having be- 
come too unwieldy, is divided, and Greece gradually 
swallows up the eastern half. For nearly ten cen- 
turies again Greece reigns from Constantinople. The 
flood of Islam sweeps over the lands she had moulded; 
instead of destroying her, this brings her to fresh con- 
quests across the distant West. Last of all, chiefl 

because of the magic of her name, the land where Hel- 
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lenism was born has succeeded in shaking off the 
tyrant and we have again a free Greece. But Hellas 
means more than this small country. It is that 
mighty force, undying from Homer to the present 
Phanar at Constantinople, that, through all changes 
of government, has been expressed in the same lan- 
guage, has evolved its own ideals, and, unbroken in its 
continuity for nearly thirty centuries, has moulded to 
its own likeness nearly every race it met. The bar- 
barous tribes of Asia Minor—Macedonians, Christian 
Arabs, Egyptians and Slavs, Pheenicians and Italians, 
Wallachians and even some branches of the great 
Turkish race—met this ideal in turn, learned to talk 
Greek and to call themselves Hellenes. And at the 
knees of this mother all Europe has stood. 

Tt is not the object of this article to tell again the 
long story of Greece. One or two salient points only 
will clear the ground for an account of Christianity 
among this people. 

First of all, what is Greece?—The question may 
easily be answered now. The Conference of London, 
in 1831, and the Treaty of 1897 have arranged the 
frontier of the modern kingdom. In the past it is less 
easy to-answer. Greece was not united as one State 
even in classical times; Alexander’s empire included 
all manner of nations; under Rome the scattered 
Greeks gradually learned to call themselves Romans. 
The only answer that can be given for any period is 
that Greece is the land where Greeks live; any country, 
any city where the people in the great majority spoke 
Greek, were conscious of being Greeks, was at that 
time at any rate a part of Hellas: Syracuse and Hali- 
carnassus as much as Athens and Corinth. This only 
removes the question one step, since one now asks: 
What is a Greek? To demand evidence of pure de- 
scent from one of the original Dorian, Ionian, or 
Afolian tribes would be hopeless. It has been the 
special mission of Hellas to impose her language and 
ideals, even the consciousness of being a Greek, on 
other races. Of the enormous number of people since 
Alexander who spoke Greek and called themselves 
Greeks the great majority were children of Hellenized 
barbarians. Moreover districts were inhabited by 
mixed populations. The great towns—Antioch and 
Alexandria, for instance—were more or less com- 
pletely Hellenized, while the peasants around kept 
their original languages. 

One must use the names Greek and Greece as com- 
parative ones. Where a certain degree of Greek con- 
sciousness (shown most obviously in the use of the 
language) prevails, there we may eall the people 
Greeks, more or less so according to the measure of 
their absorption by Hellas. The old Greek States 
covered about the territory included in the modern 
kingdom and the islands, with colonies around the 
coast of Asia Minor, Sicily, Southern Italy, Northern 
Egypt, even Southern Gaul. Alexander (336-23 B. 
c.) upset these limits altogether. Himself a Hellen- 
ized Macedonian, descended from people whom the old 
Greeks certainly considered barbarians (though Mace- 
donians seem to have.been akin to the A#olians), his 
empire spread the Greek ideal and language through- 
out Asia and Egypt. When Rome conquered Greece 
(146 B. c.) there was no longer any question of a 
Greek political nation. But the race goes on, and 
the language never dies. Constantine (A. D. 324-37) 
meant his new city to be Roman. But here, too, 
Hellas gradually absorbed her conquerors. At least 
from the time of Justinian I (527-65) the Eastern 
Empire, in spite of its Roman name, must be counted 
a Greek State. The Byzantine period (roughly from 
527 to 1453) is the direct continuation of the older 
Greek civilization. It is true that Byzantine civiliza- 
tion was influenced from other sides (from Rome and 
Asia Minor, for instance); but this would apply to the 
old Greek ideals too, on which Egypt, Persia, and 
Asia had their influence; itis the normal process of the 
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development of any civilization to absorb foreign influ- 
ences gradually, without breaking its own continuity. 
Only, in this period the centre of gravity has moved 
from Athens to Constantinople. It was a special 
characteristic of the Turkish conquest that it neither 
destroyed nor absorbed the races subject to the sul- 
tan. ‘The difference of religion, involving in this case 
an entirely different kind of life and different ideals in 
everything, prevented absorption; and the subject 
Christians were too valuable an asset as taxpayers to 
be wiped out by the Arabs. So, after 1453, except for 
the loss of independence and the persecution in a more 
or less acute form that they suffered, the older Eu- 
ropean races in the Balkans went on as before. No 
doubt numbers of Greeks did apostatize, learn to 
speak Turkish and help to build up that artificial con- 
fusion of races which we call the Turks. But the 
enormous majority kept their faith in spite of grievous 
disabilities. They kept their language, too, and their 
consciousness of being Greeks. They never called 
themselves Turks (a word that in the Balkans is still 
commonly used for Moslem), nor thought of them- 
selves as part of the Turkish State. They were Greeks 
(which is what their name ‘Pwyato really meant), their 
land was Greece still, though unhappily held by a 
foreign tyrant, for whose removal they never ceased 
to pray. 

The real danger to the ideal of Greater Greece cov- 
ering all the Balkans was not, is not now, the Turk, 
who remains always only an ‘unpleasant incident in 
the history of these lands; it is the presence of other 
Christian races, Slavs, who dispute the Greek ideal 
with their languages and national feeling. Were it 
not for these Slavs we could count Greece as having 
absorbed Macedonia and Thrace by the time of Alex- 
ander, and as covering nearly all the Balkans to the 
Danube ever since. But the Bulgar, the Serb, the 
Wallachian—and Albanian too—are there with their 
languages and nations to oppose the “Great Idea’’ of 
which every Greek dreams. So we must still count 
Greece as a scattered and relative element among 
others. Under the Turk Constantinople was still 
the centre of thiselement. The cecumenical patriarch 
took the place of the emperor; his court, the Phanar, 
was the heart of Hellenism, where the purest Greek was 
spoken, the memory of the old Greek States most alive. 

In the beginning of the nineteenth century the wave 
of enthusiasm for liberty started by the French Revo- 
lution reached the Rayahs, as the Christian subjects of 
the sultan were called by the Turks. The Rayahs had 
never ceased to hope for the day when “this so glori- 
ous and noble race should no longer have to submit to 
a godless turban’’ (Ph. Skuphos in his Aénovs mpds 
tov Xpirbv); the Klephts and Armatoles had kept 
up a ceaseless, if hopeless, rebellion against the pa- 
shas and kaimakams. In 1814 the “Hetairia Phil- 
ike’’ was founded at Odessa, to work for the free- 
dom of Greece. In the revolution that followed, 
from 1821 to 1833, Greeks joined equally all over the 
Turkish Empire, in the islands and the coast towns of 
Asia Minor, in Constantinople and Salonica as much 
as in Attica and the Peloponnesus. The treaty that 
finally gave freedom only to the lower part of the pe- 
ninsula was a bitter disappointment to thousands of 
Greeks still subject to the Turk. No doubt a more 
generous concession was impossible; but one must 
remember that the modern Kingdom ‘of Greece is only 
a fraction of what has an equal right to the name of 
Hellas. The merchants of Smyrna and Salonica, the 
Phanariots of Constantinople, the peasants of Crete, 
and even of distant C ae , hang out the blue and white 
flag on feast days, tal k Greek to their wives, and are 
just as much conscious of being Greeks as the citizens 
of Athens. Outside of “free Greece’’ (7 édevdépa 
‘EAAds), “captive Greece’ (9 alxuaddrn ‘ENXds) 
waits and hopes. Of this scattered fatherland, con- 
sidered as one country, whether now free or still cap- 
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tive, the real centre is still the Phanar at Constanti- 
nople. It is here, even more than at Athens, that the 
“Great Idea’’ of a Greece that shall cover the Balkans 
is cherished; it is hither, to the Phanar and the patri- 
arch, that the eyes of all Greeks are turned. King 
George, with his Danish family, takes his stipend and 
enjoys such slight authority as his turbulent Parlia- 
ment allows to him, but the head of the nation, as a 
Greek told Dr. Gelzer in 1898, is not the king at Athens, 
but the cecumenical patriarch at Constantinople. 
(Gelzer, “Geistliches und Weltliches aus dem tiirk.- 
griech. Orient’’, Leipzig, 1900. See Fortescue, “The 
Orthodox Eastern Church’’, 240-244, 273-283.) 
Something must be said about the name. The land 
and the people that we call Greece and Greeks are in 
their own language Hellas and Hellenes. Greek is a 
form of the Latin Grecus, which in various modifica- 
tions (grieche, grec, greco, etc.) is used in all Western 
languages. Gracus is Tpackés, an older name for the 
people. Tpacxkés was a mythical son of Thessalos. 
Or, since this should rather be understood as derived 
inversely (the person as an eponymous myth from the 
race), various other derivations have been proposed. 
Tpakds (a form ‘Paixés also exists) is said to have 
meant originally “shaggy-haired’’, or “freeman’’, or 
“dweller in a valley’? (W. Pape, “Wérterbuch der 
griechischen Eigennamen’’, 3rd ed., Brunswick, 1870, 
s. v. I'paixol). The first people 80 called were the 
people of Dodona in Epirus, then the Greeks in gen- 
eral. After the common use of the other name, Hel- 
lene, this one still survived. It occurs occasionally in 
classical writers; after Alexander it became common, 
especially among Greeks abroad (in Alexandria, etc.). 
From them it was adopted into Latin. But in Greek, 
too, it lasts through the Middle Ages as an alternative 
name for the Hellenes of classical times (Stephen of 
Byzantium, about a. p. 400: Tpaixés, 6 “EAAny, quoted 
by Sophocles in “Greek Lexicon of the Roman and 
Byzantine Periods’’, New York, 1893, s. v. T'pacés). 
Latins and other foreigners, as well as Greeks writing 
to such people, use it not seldom for any Greek, as 


“Greecus’’ in Latin. 

The other names: Hellas (‘EM\ds) and Hellene 
(“ENAn?r) are the classical ones. Hellas was a city of 
Phthiotis in Thessaly. From there the name Hel- 
lene spread throughout Thessaly. Herodotus distin- 
guishes in Thessaly “two chief people: the older Pe- 
lasgic, the other the Hellenic race’’, and tells how the 
Hellenes invaded that land under Dorus, son of Hel- 
len—another eponymous mythical hero (I, lvi, ef. 
lviii). Theelder Pliny applies the name further: “‘ From 
the neck of the Isthmus [going north] Hellas begins, 
which is called by our people Grecia” (“Ab Isthmi 
angustiis Hellas incipit, nostris Grecia appellata. 
In ea prima Attice, antiquitus Acte vocata’”’—Nat. 
Hist., IV, vii). Long before the New Testament the 
names were used by every one in our sense of Greece 
and Greek. So in I Mach,, viii, 9 and 18. ‘EAAds oc- 
curs once (Acts, xx, 2), "EAAqv many times (e. g., 
Rom., x, 12), in the New Testament. In the parti- 
tions of the Roman Empire neither Grecia nor Hellas 
appears. The Peloponnesus and the land up to Thes- 
saly formed the Province of Achaia, then came Thes- 
salia and Epirus, then Macedonia and Thracia. But 
popular use kept the older name (e. g., Pausanias, 
VII, xvi); a Greek still called himself “EAAny. As 
Christianity spread Hellene began to suggest pagan— 
a worshipper of the Hellenic gods. Eventually this 
evil flavour absorbed the word altogether. In the 
Greek Fathers it always means simply “a heathen”’ 
St. Athanasius wrote a treatise against the heathen 
and called it: Aéyos xa” ‘EAAjvwv, so all the others. 
Julian, in his hopeless attempt to revive the old gods, 
always uses it in this sense and makes the most of its 
honourable sound. But Christianity was stronger 
than the memory of Hellas, so from this time the name 
falls into discredit till quite modern times. 
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All through the Middle Ages Greeks called them- 
selves ‘Pwuato., meaning citizens of the Roman Em- 
pire brought by Constantine to his new capital. This 
strange adaptation of their conquerors’ name lasted 
till the nineteenth century. Even now peasants call 
themselves ‘Pwyato, and (except in towns and among 
schoolmasters) the Greek for “ Do you speak Greek?’ 
is: ‘OmAjre ‘Pwuaikd; It was during the great re- 
vival of political national feeling at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century that the classical name began 
to be used again, almost as a war-cry, by the people 
whose imagination was full of Pericles and Socrates. 
When the Morea, the islands, and part of the mainland 
succeeded in throwing off the Turk, the first provis- 
ional independent government naturally called its 
territory neither after the Turkish vilayets nor Roman 
province, but went back to the glorious name Hellas. 
And when things were settled by the London Confer- 
ence, in 1832, the new kingdom was the Bacueia rs 
‘EAAddos, and Otto of Bavaria became (title unknown 
to history) 6 Baciheds rv “ENAjvwr. 

Il. THe CuurcH IN GREECE BEFORE THE SCHISM 
(52-1054).—Greece possesses by the most undisputed 
right an Apostolic Church. St. Paul, in his second 
missionary journey (52-53, with Silas and Timothy), 
while he was at Troas in Mysia, saw the vision (“ Pass 
over into Macedonia, and help us’’, Acts, xvi, 9) that 
brought him for the first time to Europe. At Philippi 
in Macedonia he founded the first Christian Church 
on European soil (ibid., 12 sq.). Thence he came to 
Thessalonica (xvii, 1), Berea (xvii, 10), and, travelling 
southwards, to Athens (xvii, 15). Here he preached 
about “the unknown God”’ on the Areopagus (xvii, 
22-31), and went on to Corinth (xviii, 1). At Corinth 
he was brought before Gallio, “proconsul of Achaia’’ 
(xviii, 12); from Cenchre, the port of Corinth, he 
sailed back to Ephesus with Priscilla and Aquila 
(xviii, 18). In the third journey (54-58) he came 
again to Macedonia (about the year 57—Acts, xx, 1), 
thence “to Greece’’ (els ry “E\Adda, xx, 2), and 
stayed three months at Corinth (xx, 3), then back to 
Asia Minor (Troas) by Macedonia (xx, 4, 5). In all 
these places St. Paul preached, according to his cus- 
tom, first to the colonies of Jews and then to Gentiles 
too; in all he left Christian communities from which 
others in the neighbourhood were formed by his dis- 
ciples: “I have planted, Apollo watered, but God gave 
the increase’’ (1 Cor., iii, 6). So that he could say: 
“From Jerusalem round about as far as unto Illyricum, 
I have replenished the gospel of Christ’’ (Rom., xv, 19). 
Among the Pauline Churches of Greece two stand out 
as the most important—those of Athens and Corinth. 
This is what one would expect from the Apostle’s 
general practice of bringing his message first and most 
completely to the great cities. From these it would 
spread more easily to the country round. Athens, in 
St. Paul’s time no longer of first importance politically 
or economically, still held a great place through her 
immortal memories. A number of Romans had set- 
tled there, such as T. Pomponius Atticus, Cicero’s 
friend. These are apparently the “foreign dwellers’’ 
(ol émtdnuotyres Eévor) of Acts, xvii, 21. There was 
also a colony of Jews, to whom St. Paul preached 
first. ‘He disputed, therefore, in the synagogue with 
the Jews, and with them that served God [rots ceBopé- 
vos], and in the market-place, every day with them 
that were there’’ (the heathen—Acts, xvii, 17). Of 
far greater practical importance was Corinth, then one 
of the chief commercial centres of the empire, the resi- 
dence of Gallio, Proconsul of Achaia (Acts, xviii, 12). 
Corinth became the centre of the Apostle’s work, the 
chief centre of Christianity in Greece. It is supposed 
that he wrote here his Epistle to the Romans (J. Belser, 
“Hinleitung in das Neue Testament’’, Freiburg im 
Br., 1901, p. 507), both those to the Thessalonians 
(ibid, 461 and 468), perhaps that to the Galatians (so 
Zahn). His care for the Church of Corinth is shown in 
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his two Epistles to the Corinthians. For an account 
of this, the most typical of the Pauline Churches, see 
Belser, op. cit., V, xl (pp. 476-489). 

The alleged mission of other Apostles to Greece 
rests on a less firm footing. St. Andrew is said to 
have preached in Scythia, Thrace, Epirus, Macedonia, 
and Achaia, and to have been crucified (on a cross of 
the shape to which he has given his name) at Patras, 
by order of the Proconsul Aigeas. The story of his 
mission and martyrdom is as old as the second cen- 
tury. It formed part of a work on the Apostles writ- 


ten then by a heretic, Leucius Charinus (Leukios 
Chareinos.—cf. Epiphanius, “adv. Her.”, Ixi, 1; Lxiii, 
2). There is an alleged contemporary encyclical letter 
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of the priests and deacons of Achaia which tells the 
story, including speeches made by the saint in verse :— 
O bona crux diu desiderata, 
Iam concupiscenti animo preparata, 
Securus et gaudens venio ad te, 
Et tu exsultans suscipias me, 
Discipulum eius qui pependit in te. 

The whole text is published by Tischendorf, “ Acta 
Apostolorum apocrypha” (Leipzig, 1851, p. 105-131), 
and Lipsius, ‘“‘Die apokryph. Apostelgeschichten” 
(1883, I, 543 sq.), where the question of its origin is 
discussed. The lessons, antiphons, and responses for 
St. Andrew’s day (30 Noy.) in the Roman Breviary 
are taken from this document. On account of the 
tradition that St. Andrew preached in Thrace, the 
Patriarchs of Constantinople claim him as their first 

redecessor; the Russians have enlarged his mission 
in Scythia into the conversion of their country (he 
came and preached as far as Kiev). St. Thomas and 
St. Matthew are also said to have visited Greece on 
missionary journeys. 

The Church spread rapidly in Greece. We hear of 
bishops in various cities during the persecution. 
Under the Emperor Hadrian (117-38), Publius, Bishop 
of Athens, was martyred (Euseb., H. E., IV, xxiii). 
A certain Philip was Bahar of Gortyna (ibid.). Eu- 
sebius writes of Dionysius of Corinth and his works 
(ibid.). Publius at Athens was succeeded by Quad- 
ratus the apologist (Bardenhewer, “ Altkirchl. Lit- 
teraturgeschichte, I). Aristides of Athens was also a 
famous apologist (ibid.). 
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In this first period in Greece, as everywhere, the 
bishops of the chief towns have a certain precedence, 
even jurisdiction, over their fellow-bishops (‘‘ Orth. 
Eastern Church”, pp. 7-8). Heraclea was the ecclesi- 
astical metropolis of Thrace, Thessalonica of Mace- 
donia, Corinth of Achaia. Domitius of Heraclea, 
under Antoninus Pius (138-61), witnessed the martyr- 
dom of St. Glycera; his successor, Philip, was burnt to 
death at Adrianople under Diocletian (284-05). Piny- 
tus, Bishop of Crete, corresponded with Dionysius of 
Corinth (Euseb., H. E., IV, xxiii). After Constantine 
(324-337) the local Churches were organized more 
systematically, according to Diocletian’s division of 
the empire (Orth. Eastern Church, pp. 21-23). Greece 
became part of the Prefecture of Illyricum, Thrace be- 
longed to the “East’’ (Prejectura Orientis). The 
Prefectures of Gaul, Italy, and Illyricum made up the 
Roman Patriarchate (ibid., p. 21), so that, legally, 
Greece became part of that patriarchate. Normally 
it should have used the Roman Rite and belonged to 
Western Christendom. But Illyricum was an endless 
source of dispute between East and West, till the 
Great Schism (ibid., pp. 44-45, Duchesne, “ L’Illyri- 
cum ecclésiastique’’, in “ Eglises séparées’”’ (Paris, 2nd 
ed., 1905, pp. 229-79). In Thrace, Constantinople 
succeeded in displacing the old metropolis, Heraclea, 
and then in becoming a patriarchate, eventually 
claiming even the second place after Rome, at the 
Second and Fourth General Councils (Orth. Eastern 
Church, pp. 28-47). Since the Council of Ephesus 
(431) Cyprus has been an autocephalous Church (ibid., 
47-50); Crete was part of Illyricum and shared in the 
disputes about it. In 379, under Gratian and Theo- 
dosius, Illyricum was divided politically into Eastern 
and Western Illyricum. The western half (Pannonia 
Prima and Secunda, Pannonia Ripariensis, Dalmatia 
and Noricum Primum and Secundum) remained joined 
to the Italian prefecture; the eastern part (Macedo- 
nia, Thessalia, old Epirus, Achaia, New Epirus, Crete, 
Prevalitana—which is now Albania—Dacia Mediter- 


ranea, and Dardania—~. e. our Servia) became part of _ 


the eastern half of the empire, then of the Eastern 
Empire. The Patriarchs of Constantinople claimed 
this Eastern Illyricum as part of their patriarchate, 
and eventually, in spite of the popes’ protests, suc- 
ceeded in asserting their jurisdiction over it. Last- 
ern Illyricum then included part of what we call 
Greece, the rest was occupied by the (civil) diocese of 
Thrace and Cyprus. 

Lequien, in his “Oriens Christianus’’, I and II 
(Paris, 1740), gives lists of the Churches of these lands 
with their arrangement in provinces and the names of 
all their bishops, as far as they were known in his time. 
The Byzantine Patriarchate consisted of the (civil) 
dioceses of Pontus (I, 351-662), Asia (I, 663-1090), 
Thrace (I, 1091-1246), Eastern Ilyricum (II, 1-26). 
Of these the diocese of Thrace, to some extent, and 
the diocese of Eastern Illyricum, entirely, cover our 
Greece. 

The diocese of Thrace had seven ecclesiastical prov- 
inces: (1) Europe, with Heraclea as metropolis (I, 
1101-1154). This province once had twenty, in Le- 
quien’s time only five, sees, Rhedestus, Parium, 
Metra-and-Athyra, Tzurloes and Myriophyta. (2) 
Thrace (as distinct from the diocese) with Philip- 
popolis as metropolis (I, 1155-1170). (3) Hamimon- 
tum, metropolis Adrianople (I, 1171-1192).. (4) 
Rhodopes, metropolis Trajanople (I, 1193-1210). (5) 
Seythia, metropolis Tomi (Téuns or Téus, now ex- 
tinct, I, 1211-1216). (6) Mesia (or Mysia) Infe- 

.rior, metropolis Marcianople (Preslav IIpéo\aBa), 
J, 1247-1251). (7) Walachia, metropolis Tergovite, is 
no longer in any sense Greek. Compare with this list 
the metropolitan sees (74) of the patriarchate, ar- 
ranged in three classes, according to their place in the 
synod, in Silbernagl, “Verfassung u. gegenwartiger 
Bestand simtlicher Kirchen des Orients’’, Regens- 
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burg, 2nd ed., 1904, pp. 33-35. The title metropolitan 
is now given to almost every bishop. 

In Lequien’s list the second great diocese, Eastern 
Illyricum, whose capital was Thessalonica (vol. II, 
1-318), covers practically all Greece. Before the 
division of Illyricum its capital was Sirmium. We 
have seen that Western Illyricum remained part of 
the Roman patriarchate and was in no sense Greece. 
The eastern diocese had nine provinces (see above); 
of these only the first seven can be called Greek, and in 
many of them the Slav element was very powerful. 
The Slav invasions of the empire began under Anasta- 
sius I (491-518) in 493; various Slav tribes and the 
non-Aryan Bulgars (who soon adopted a Slav lan- 
guage and became practically Slavs too) pressed 
southward into Thrace, Macedonia, Thessaly, even 
Achaia, in increasing numbers, throughout the whole 
period of the empire at Constantinople; so that 
always, and still in our own time, they form a rival 
influence to the Greeks throughout these lands. 
The old sees of these seven more or less Greek prov- 
inces are, according to Lequien: (1) Province of Mace- 
donia (II, 27-102), metropolis Thessalonica, with suf- 
fragan Sees of Philippi, Berrhcea, Dium (Alov), Stobi 
(Zr6Bor), Parthicopolis, Doberus, Cassandria, Edessa, 
Pydna or Citrum, Heraclea Sintica, Amphipolis, Lem- 
nos (the island), Thassus, Serra, Bargala, Theorium, 
Campania or Castrium, Poliana, Pogoiana, Zichne, 
Drygobitzia, Melenias, Drama, Ardamerium, Rhend- 
ina, Deabolis, Hierissus, Lycostomium and Servia. 
(2) The Province of Thessaly (II, 102-132) had as 
metropolis, Larissa, as suffragan sees, Demetrias, Ze- 
tunium (Zytodvnov or Zyrdmov), Caesarea in Thessaly, 
Gomphi (Téugor), Echinus, Pharsalus Lamia, Scope- 
lus, Tricca (Tplxky, now Trikala), Hypata (neut. 
plur.), metropolis, Thebes of Phthiotis, Sciathus, New 
Patras, Ezerus, Demonicum-and-Elasso, Stage, Thau- 
macus, Litza-and-Agraphorum, Phere, Leedori- 
cium, Marmaritzium, Bezena, Peparethi. (3) Old 
Epirus (II, 133-154) had for its metropolis Nicopolis, 
and for suffragan sees, Anchiasmum (or Onchisimus), 
Pheenices, Dodona, Buthrotus, Adrianople (in Epirus), 
Photica, Eurcea (Etpoa), Corcyra (the island, Corfu), 
Etus, Ioannina (now Janina), Leucas, Achelous. (4) 
Hellas (II, 155-239) had as metropolis, Corinth, and 
for suffragan sees, Cenchree (Vulg. Cenchree, Kevxpeat, 
the port of Corinth), Old Patras, Argos, Nauplia, 
Megalopolis in Arcadia, Lacedemon, Coronea (Kopsé- 
vea in Beeotia), Elis, or Elea, in Achaia, Tegea in 
Arcadia, Messene in the Peloponnesus, Carystus in Eu- 
boeea, Naupactus, Arta (now Larta, formerly Ambra- 
cia), Oreus (‘Opeés), Porthmus, Marathon, Elatea, 
Megara (neut. plur.), Opus (’Ozovs), Plata, Thebes 
in Beotia, Thespie, Tanagra (both fem. sing. and 
neut. plur.), Scarphia, Chalcis, Monembasia (fem. 
sing.), Strategis, Pyrgus (or Pyrgium), Troezen, Elis in 
the Peloponnesus, Aigina (the island), Aulon, or Solon 
(the old Delphi), Amycle, Olena, Methone, Scyrus 
(Zxdpos, the island), Zacynthus (Zante), Cephalenia, 
Diaulia, Pylus, Brestene, Andrusa, Mendinitza, Tzer- 
nitza, Ceos (the island). (5) New Epirus (II, 240- 
255) had for metropolis, Dyrrhacium (Auépéxov), and 
for suffragan sees, Scampe, Apollonia-and-Bullidis, 
Amantia, Decatera (neut. plur., in Dalmatia), Aulon 
(Add\ey), Listra (neut. plur.), Dribastus, Stephania- 
cum. (6) Crete (II, 256-274) had for metropolis Gor- 
tyna (of which St. Titus was first bishop), Gnossus, 
Arcadia, Hiera Petra, Lappa, Phcenix, Hieracleopolis, 
Subrita, Apollonia, Eleutheree, Chersonesus, Cydonia, 
Cissamus, Cantani—The other provinces (Prevali- 
tana, Dacia Mediterranea, and Dardania) do not con- 
cern Greece. 

The remnants of these sees left to the cecumenical 
patriarch, after Turkish spoliation and the independ- 
ence of the modern Greek Church, will be seen in Sil- 
bernagl’s list. 

Ill. Tue OrrHopox CuurcH In Greece.—The 
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Patriarchs of Constantinople had succeeded in assert- 
ing jurisdiction over all this vast territory, as well as 
over Asia Minor and the purely Slav lands to the 
North. After the schism of Cerularius (1054) these 
metropolitans and bishops followed their patriarch by 
striking the pope’s name from their diptychs. They, 
too, like their chief, learned to abhor Latin customs, to 
look on the Latin Church under the pope as a fallen 
branch and a synagogue of Satan. There is no trace 
of independent action in any of these local Greek 
Churches. They all used the Byzantine Rite and fol- 
lowed the Byzantine Patriarch faithfully. During the 
short-lived unions of Lyons (1274) and Ferrara-Flor- 
ence (1439) they became Uniats too. They cared for 
the union as little as did their leaders at Constanti- 
nople and fell away again as easily as they had joined. 
The Latin conquest of their lands (after the Fourth 
Crusade, in 1204) brought about a rival Latin hier- 
archy and something very like persecution for the 
Greeks. Naturally, they hated and scorned the Latin 
bishops and groaned under the disabilities they suf- 
fered from the Frankish princes and from Venice. 
The Slavs invaded their lands, destroyed many of 
their cities, so that Greek dioceses disappear because 
there are no more Greeks left in great tracts of what 
they still affect to call Greece; but the remnants that 
maintain themselves still look to Constantinople for 
orders and still keep the Byzantine Rite in Greek. 
The Turkish conquest brought about still greater hard- 
ships. Invited in the first instance as allies by the 
fatal policy of the Emperor John VI (Cantacuzene, 
1341-55), the Turks first took hold of European soil by 
seizing Kallipolis (in the Thracian Chersonese) in 1356. 
From this time they steadily advanced, taking city 
after city, ravaging and plundering what they could 
not keep. In 1361 they took Adrianople and made it 
their capital in Europe till the fall of Constantinople. 
Then, moving north, they conquered the remnants of 
Stephen Dushan’s great Servian Empire (Battle of 
Kossova, 1389). Lastly, nearly a century after they 
had first landed in Europe, they finished their work by 
taking Constantinople (29 May, 1453). From this 
time till the nineteenth century the Greeks and the 
Orthodox Church in Greece were subject to a Moslem 
government. The Sultans applied the usual terms of 
Moslem law regarding non-Moslem Theists to the 
Christian population of their empire (Orth. Eastern 
Church, 233-244). There was to be no active perse- 
cution. Christians suffer certain disabilities. They 
may not serve in the army, and they have to pay a 
poll-tax; they must dress differently from their mas- 
ters, may not have as high houses, may put no sign of 
their faith (crosses) outside their churches, nor ring 
church bells, nor bear arms, nor ride on horses. Their 
evidence may not be accepted in a court of law against 
a Moslem. Toconvert a Moslem to their faith, seduce 
a Moslem woman, speak openly against Islam, make 
any treaty or alliance with people outside the Moslem 
empire is punished with death. As long as they keep 
these laws they are not to be molested further, and 
they are quite free with regard to their religion. Of 
course any Christian may turn Moslem at any time; 
if he does so it is death to go back. (During the last 


cen the European Powers have forced the Porte 
to modify most of these laws.) The Orthodox were 
organized into a subject community under the name 


of Roman Nation (rum millet, a strange survival of the 
name of the old Roman Empire which the Turks had 
destroyed). Their civil head was the cecumenical pa- 
triarch. During the century after the Turkish con- 

uest this patriarch reached the height of his power; 
then, in 1591, Russia became an independent Church 
—an example followed later by one branch of the 
patriarchate after another, till he is now the merest 
shadow of what his predecessors were. During the 
centuries between the fall of Constantinople and the 
beginning of Greek independence the Greek Church 
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(although it was certainly not happy) has no history, 
unless one counts as such the affairs of the patriarchate 
(Cyril Lucaris and the Synod of Jerusalem in 1672, for 
instance, op. cit., 264-268). The other Greek bishops 
paid their heavy fees to the patriarch and the govern- 
ment; the parish priests paid their heavy fees to the 
bishops. The hideous oppression of the Turk over- 
shadowed all their lives. For the Turk has never kept 
his own fairly tolerant law. The tribute of children 
for the Janissary guard was levied till 1638. The 
Christians were always ina state of simmering rebellion 
and the Turks were always punishing their attempts 
by wholesale massacre. In Crete 50,000 Christian 
children, in the year 1670, were torn from their par- 
ents, cireumcized, and brought up as Moslems; in 
Asia Minor thousands of Greeks had their tongues torn 
out for not talking Turkish (op. cit., 237-238). Mean- 
while the clergy celebrated the Holy Liturgy on 
Sundays, worked in the fields, and kept wine-shops on 
week-days. But for the kamelaukion (or kalemau- 
kion—the tall hat without a brim) there was little 
to distinguish them from other peasants. But they 
kept alive faith in Christ and Hellas, prayed for 
better days, were generally at the bottom of each 
attempt at resisting the pasha’s abominations, and 
bore silent but heroic witness for Christ during those 
dark centuries. And who ean reproach them for 
being poor and ignorant? The schism (not the fault 
of these poor Papades at any rate) had cut them 
off from the West. Europe had forgotten them. 
They had everything in the world to gain by turning 
Turk; and yet they kept the Christian faith alive 
among their people, in spite of pashas, and soldiers, 
and massacres. Their little dark, dirty churches were 
the centres not only of Christianity but of Hellenism 
too. And while their wives poured out the strong 
resinous wine for whispering conspirators, their sons 
were out on the hills, klephts and armatolot keeping up 
the hopeless war for Greece. 

The Greek War of Independence brought a great 
change to the Church of the free kingdom. The clergy 
had taken a leading part in the revolution. In 1821, 
at the beginning of the movement, when Alexander 
Hypsilanti was making his absurd attempt to rouse 
the Vlachs, Gregory V of Constantinople, forced by the 
Turkish government, denounced the “ Hetairia Phi- 
like” and excommunicated the rebels. But the Met- 
ropolitan of Patras, Germanos, the Archimandrite 
Dikaios (Pappa Phlesas), and other leading ecclesias- 
tical persons openly took the side of the Greeks, 
hsiood. them with their counsels, and in many cases 
even joined in the fighting. Dikaios made a heroic 
stand with 3000 men against Ibrahim Pasha’s Egyp- 
tians at Maniaki on Mount Malia. In 1822 the Turks 
began their series of reprisals by barbarously murder- 
ing the Patriarch Gregory V in his vestments, after the 
Liturgy of Easter Day (22 April), although he, so far 
from Tong responsible, had obeyed them by excom- 
municating his fellow-countrymen. Throughout the 
war the Greek Church showed that the cause of her 
children was her cause too. But, in spite of Greek 
enthusiasm for Gregory V (his relics were buried with 
great honour at Athens in 1871), the court of the 
patriarch (the Phanar) was too much under the power 
of the sultan for the free Greeks to submit to its juris- 
diction. The example of Russia showed that a na- 
tional Church could remain Orthodox and keep the 
communion of the patriarch while being itself inde- 
pendent of his authority. As soon as the affairs of 
free Greece began to be settled, one of the first acts of 
the national party was to throw off the jurisdiction of 
the Phanar. Alexander Koraes wrote at the time: 
“The clergy of that part of Hellas that is now free 
cannot submit to the authority of the Patriarch of 
Constantinople, who is under the power of the Turk; 
it must rule itself by a Synod of freely elected pre- 
lates” (Iloderixat Ilapavécets, quoted by Kyriakos, 
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"Exkd. ‘Ioropla, Athens, 1898, III, 742, p. 154). The 
first National Assemblies (at Epidaurus and Troezen) 
in 1822 and 1827, while declaring that the Orthodox 
faith is the religion of Greece, had pointedly said noth- 
ing about the cecumenical patriarch. In July, 1833, 
the Greek Parliament at Nauplion drew up a constitu- 
tion for the national Church. Imitating Russia, they 
declared their Church autocephalous—independent of 
any foreign authority—and proceeded to set up a 
“Holy Directing Synod’’ to governit. They also sup- 
pressed, of the great number of almost deserted monas- 
teries in Greece, all that had less than six monks as 
inmates. In 1844 the same thing was repeated, and 
copies of the law were sent to Constantinople and to 
the other Orthodox Churches. The patriarch was 
exceedingly indignant at what he, not unnaturally, 
described as an act of schism. The Greek Govern- 
ment had put off the evil moment of announcing to 
him its new arrangement as long asit dared. Between 
1822 and 1844 the Greek Church considered itself 
autocephalous, managing its own affairs by its synod, 
but had sent no notice of the change to the Phanar. 
So the patriarch affected to ignore the change. But 
he showed his anger plainly enough in 1841, when he 
received notice from the Greek Church that she had 
excommunicated for heresy Theophilos Kaires, the 
founder of the “Theosebismos” sect, an imitation of 
French Deism. The patriarch (Anthimos IV) refused 
to accept, or even to answer, this letter. So also did 
his successor, Germanos IV, refuse to notice the decla- 
ration of their independence that he received from his 
former subjects in 1844. In 1849 the Greek Synod 
made another attempt. James Rizos, the Greek 
minister at Constantinople, had just died and the pa- 
triarch buried him with great honour. The Greek 
Government sent the Archimandrite Misael, then pres- 
ident of the synod, to Constantinople with the new 
Order of the Holy Saviour and a message of thanks to 
the patriarch (Anthimos IV restored) from the au- 
tocephalous Church of Greece. Anthimos took the 
order and then said that he knew nothing of an auto- 
cephalous Greek Church. The Greek Synod sent 
another circular to him and to all the other Orthodox 
Churches, explaining what had been done and pro- 
claiming their independence. At last, in 1850, Anthi- 
mos IV summoned his synod to consider the matter. 
The result of its consultation was the famous Tomos. 
The Tomos at last acknowledged a certain limited in- 
dependence of the Greek Holy Synod, but proceeded 
to lay down a number of rules for its guidance. Any 
sort of interference of the Stateis absolutely forbidden, 
there is to be no royal commissioner in the synod, the 
patriarch is to be named, as before, in the Holy 
Liturgy, the chrism is to be procured from him, and 
all important matters must still be referred to his 
judgment. The tone of the Tomos is still that of ab- 
solute authority; each clause begins with the words: 
“We command that... ” 

This document produced an uproar in Greece. 
Afraid of a formal schism, the Synod was at first dis- 
posed to accept it. There was also a conservative 
party led by Oikonomos (d. 1857), who were opposed 
to any change and inclined to submit to the patriarch 
in everything. But the feeling of the majority was 
strongly against any sort of submission. The free 
Greeks had determined to have nothing more to do 
with the Phanar at all. Pharmakides a. 1860), the 
leader of the Liberal party (with a distinct Protest- 
antizing tendency), answered the Tomos by an indig- 
nant protest: “The [patriarchal] Synodical Tomos, or 
concerning Truth” (6 Zuvodicds Téuos % wept ddnOelas, 
- Athens, 1852). And the Parliament (always the last 
court of appeal for these independent Orthodox 
Churches) rejected every kind of interference on the 
part of the patriarch. Eventually the Greek Church 
admitted two points from the Tomos: that the Metro- 
politan of Athens should be ex officio President of the 
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Synod; and that the holy chrism should be sent from 
Constantinople. The first of these points has become 
a fixed rule; the second obtains so far, but there is in 
Greece a strong movement in favour of consecrating 
the chrism at Athens. For the rest the patriarch’s 
rules were rejected. The royal commissioner sits in 
the Holy Synod, and the Greek Church is as Erastian 
as that of Russia. The Holy Synod is named in the 
Liturgy instead of the patriarch. Forced by Russia, 
the Phanar had to give in and to acknowledge yet 
another loss to its patriarchate and another “Sister in 
Christ’’, the “Holy Directing Synod’’ of the auto- 
cephalous Church of Hellas. Since then there has been 
no more question about this point; the common cause 
of all Greeks against Slavs in the Balkans has restored 
very friendly feeling between the free Greeks and their 
Phanariot brothers. Two political changes further 
diminished the jurisdiction of the patriarch and en- 
larged that of the Greek Synod. In 1866 England 
ceded the Ionian Isles to Greece. True to the now 
acknowledged principle that the Church must reflect 
the political situation, the Greek Government at once 
separated the dioceses of these islands from the patri- 
archate and joined them to the Church of Greece. 
The Phanar made an ineffectual protest, and for a 
short time there was an angry correspondence between 
Athens and Constantinople. But once more the pa- 
triarch had to give in and submit to his loss. In 1881 
Thessaly and part of Epirus were added to Greece, and 
again their dioceses were made subject to the Greek 
Synod by the government. This time the patriarch 
did not even trouble to protest. 

IV. ConstrruTIon oF THE CHURCH OF GREECE.— 
The laws that fix the establishment, organization, and 
regulations of the Greek Church are those of 1852, in 
which the parliament, having finally rejected the pa- 
triarch’s Tomos, repeated and codified the arrange- 
ments made by various governments since 1822:— 

“The dominant religion in Hellas is the Eastern 
Orthodox Church of Christ. Every other known reli- 
gion may be practised without hindrance and shall 
enjoy the protection of the laws, only Proselytism and 
all other attacks on the dominant Religion are 
forbidden.” 

“The Orthodox Church of Hellas acknowledges as 
her Head our Lord Jesus Christ. She is indissolubly 
united in faith with the Church of Constantinople and 
with every other Christian Church of the same per- 
suasion [as Constantinople]. She is autocephalous, 
uses her sovereign rights independently of any other 
Church, and is ruled by the members of the Holy 
Synod”’ (Arts. 1 and 2 of the Constitution of 1864). 

There are now 32 sees in Greece of which the first is 
Athens, which includes the Nomos (political depart- 
ment) of Attica; further, (2) Corinth, (3) Patras, (4) 
Larissa, Pharsalus and Platamon, (5) Monembasia and 
Lacedeemonia, (6) Arta, (7) Corfu (Kerkyra), (8) 
Cephallenia, (9) Thebes and Livadia, (10) Demetrias, 
(11) Syros, Tenos and Andros, (12) Mantinia and Cy- 
nuria, (13) Chalcis and Carystia (for the island of 
Kubeea), (14) Zante (Zakynthos), (15) Argolis, (16) 
Akarnania and Naupaktos, (17) Photis, (18) Tricala 
(Tricea, or Trikke) and Stagai, (19) Messenia, (20) 
Leucas and Ithaca, (21) Triphylia and Olympia, (22) 
Gytheios and Oitylos, (23) Phokis, (24) lia, (25) 
Phanarios and Thessaliotis, (26) Ereytania, (27) Kala- 
brytai and Aigialia, (28) Gortys and Megalopolis, (29) 
Kytherai, (30) Hydra and Spetzai, (31) Thera, (32) 
Paronaxia. Hitherto the bishops of all these sees 
have borne the quite meaningless title Metropolitan. 
The Government has declared that as the present 
incumbents die out their successors shall be called 
simply bishops; only Athens is to be a permanent 
metropolitical see. 

The Holy Synod, to which all bishops are subject, 
meets at Athens. The Metropolitan of Athens is al- 
ways president for life. Four other bishops are chosen 
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by the Government as members from the hierarchy, in 
turn, according to the dates of their consecrations. 
They sit for one year, from the Ist of September, then 
return to their dioceses. But the Government may 
keep not more than two as members for a longer time. 
If the president is prevented from attending, the 
bishop next in seniority is to take his place. All mem- 
bers of the Synod must take an oath of fidelity to the 
king at their appointment. Besides these five bishops, 
the Synod is attended by a royal commissioner (a lay- 
man appointed by Government). He has no vote, but 
no act is valid unless he is present and signs the docu- 
ment. The Synod has two secretaries, two writers, 
and a servant, all appointed by Government. The 
secretaries and writers are clerks in Holy Orders. All 
affairs of the Synod with foreign Churches are con- 
trolled by the Government’s Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. In questions that are not purely religious 
(ecclesiastical seminaries, marriage, divorce, etc.) the 
consent of the Government is required. The Presi- 
dent of the Synod receives 3600 drachmai ($720), the 
other bishops 2400 drachmai ($480) yearly, besides 
their episcopal salaries. The first secretary has 4800 
drachmai, the second 2880 drachmai a year, the first 
writer 120 drachmai a month, the second 90 drachmai 
a month. The royal commissioner receives 6000 
drachmai a year. The acts of the Synod are sealed 
with its official seal bearing a cross (practically the 
arms of the kingdom: Azure a cross couped argent) 
and the inscription: ‘Ayla Zdvodos rijs éxxAnolas ‘ENAddos, 
Its jurisdiction is described as extending over ques- 
tions of faith (only, of course, in the sense of preserv- 
ing the Orthodox Faith of the Seven Councils), rites 
and canon law, religious instruction, duties of clerks 
in Holy orders, ecclesiastical discipline, examinations 
for ordination, consecration of churches, celebration 
of feasts and services. The Synod can appeal to the 
Government to put down heretics and refractory 
clergy (there have been cases of imprisonment for 
heresy among the Orthodox clergy), and dangerous 
books against faith or morals. Other matters, such as 
public processions, building of seminaries, extraordi- 
nary feasts on weekdays (involving public holidays), 
and all the points mentioned above that are described 
as “mixed’’ (ecclesiastical and political), must be ar- 


ranged by the united action of the Synod and Govern- 


ment. In all services in the kingdom the Holy Synod 
is prayed for after the king and queen (instead of the 
patriarch). But when the Metropolitan of Athens 
celebrates in Synod, all the patriarchs are prayed for. 
The royal commissioner is of course an imitation of the 
Russian “ Procurator of the Holy Synod’’. The man- 
ner of appointing members to the Synod, the need of 
the Commissioner’s signature for its acts, its depend- 
ence on the Government generally, as well as the way 
of appointing bishops and deciding all really import- 
ant matters, show that, in spite of Diomedes Kyriakos’s 
indignant protest (Exkd. ‘Ieropla, III, 155-156), the 
Greek Church is quite hopelessly Erastian. 

Bishops are appointed by the king (advised, of 
course, by his ministers). The Synod presents three 
names, ob which he chooses one. A bishop must be 
thirty-five years old, a doctor of theology, and must 
have taught theology or preached for some time. 
Before consecration he takes an oath of obedience 
(and of his episcopal duties) to the Synod, after it an 
oath of allegiance to the king. He can only be de- 

d by the Synod with the royal consent. The 

etropolitan of Athens receives an income of 6000 
drachmai ($1200), all other bishops 4000 drachmai. 
Besides this there are various stole-fees (see sub-title 
AuTaraGE, Vol. I, p. 359). Each bishop has a curia 
of eight members, namely, his oikonomos (who is re- 
sponsible for property and financial questions), sakell- 
arios (who looks after the monasteries), chartophylax 
(to take care of archives), protekdikos (lawyer), skeuo- 
phylax (Sacristan), sakellion (responsible for the man- 
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ners of the clergy), hypomnematographos (secretary), 
and hwveromemnon (master of ceremonies). These 
persons, who are all priests, form an advising council. 
All are paid by Government. When a see is vacant 
the Holy Synod recommends, and the State appoints, 
one of them to administer the diocese (vicar capitular) 
till the successor is appointed. A bishop who has 
resigned from old age or infirmity receives a pension 
of 200 drachmai a month. Parishes are divided of- 
ficially into those of cities, small towns, and villages. 
Each group of from 25 to 70 families makes up a vil- 
lage parish, towns of 151 to 200 families form a parish 
of the second elass, and those of 301 to 1000 families 
one of the first class. Parishes of the first and second 
class have at least one deacon and one parish priest. 
Larger areas are subdivided. The people elect, and 
the bishops appoint, the clergy. The priests have 
only their stole-fees as income, so that in the villages 
they nearly always have a trade or keep an inn as well. 
The last religious census, made in 1897, is published by 
Kophiniotos (‘H ’Exkdnola év ‘ENddd., Athens, 1897). 
At that time there were 4025 parishes, with 5423 mar- 
ried and 242 unmarried priests. For their education 
there are four elementary seminaries: at Athens, Tri- 
polis, Corfu, and Larissa. These satisfy the not very 
high demands of the village clergy, and 4116 priests 
had received only this amount of education, according 
to the census of 1897. A smattering of classical Greek, 
a little general education, knowledge of the catechism 
(it ean hardly be called theology), and enough litur- 
gical knowledge to perform their functions is all that 
any one expects of the village priests. They have no 
books except their service-books and perhaps a New 
Testament. What they read is one of the endless 
number of newspapers, and what they care about is 
the change of ministry and the wretched local politics 
that excite the passionate interest of all Greeks. 

In 1856 the Government established higher schools 
for the clergy at Syros, Chalcis and Tripolis, in 1875 a 
fourth was begun at Corfu. It appears that all these 
institutions came to an end for want of students 
(Kyriakos, op. cit., III, §50). Still higher in the 
scale is the Athenian seminary called the Rhizarion 
(founded by the brothers Rhizares in 1843) whose stu- 
dents attend lectures at the university besides those 
of their own institution. This is the only seminary 
that in any way comes up to our standard. Its stu- 
dents form the aristocracy of the clergy and become 
archimandrites, professors, and bishops. 

There are a great many monasteries in Greece. In 
spite of the suppression, in 1833, of the small ones, 80 
remained. There are now 250, with 1322 choir monks 
and 545 lay brothers, also 9 convents, with 152 nuns 
and 68 novices (census of 1897). The head of each 
monastery is the archimandrite, or hegwmenos (ab- 
bot), elected by the monks and confirmed by the 
bishop of the diocese. He must be a priest-monk 
(lepouévaxos). He is assisted by two counsellors, also 
elected by the community from among the monks 
who made their religious profession not less than six 
years ago. There is a new election of counsellors 
every five years. Over each convent an oikonomos is 
placed, a priest not less than sixty years old, chosen by 
the Synod; he is the real superior of the convent, 
keeps its keys, and is responsible for its state. Under 
his presidency the nuns elect an abbess (7younémoca). 
All monasteries and convents have endowments con- 
trolled and administered by consent of the Synod and 
Government. Monasteries whose revenues exceed 
5000 drachmai a year have to spend part of it on the 
support of schools and preachers. Some monasteries 
are very rich. The first, the laura of the Falling 
Asleep of the Mother of God, at Pentelis, in the Diocese 
of Athens, has an income of 166,085 drachmai. A full 
list of monasteries and convents is pb by Silber- 
nagl, “ Verfassung u. gegenw. Bestand,’’ 2nd ed., pp. 
78-85. 
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The political census of 1895 was destroyed in the 
war of 1897. The former one of 1889 counted 2,172,- 
148 Orthodox Greeks out of a total population of 
2,217,000. Though this number is certainly very 
much exaggerated (the Catholics alone claim more 
than the difference between the two figures), the Or- 
thodox are the overwhelming majority. Their Church 
does much, according to its own ideas, for the better 
instruction and moral improvement of the laity. In 
1875, the professors of the theological faculty at 
Athens formed a society called the “ Brotherhood of 
the Friends of Christ” (Adekpérns Tov Proxplorwr) 
for this purpose. Other societies of the same kind are 
the “Society of St. Paul”, “The Holy Union” (6 tepés 
Dvvdecuos) and “The Reform” (4’Avdmdacs). They 
publish popular works of religious instruction, prayer- 
books, and cheap editions of the Liturgy in great num- 
bers, books of controversy, religious newspapers; and 
they hold meetings with free lectures and instructions. 
Almost every publisher in Greece (where every book- 
seller is a publisher) produces such little books of reli- 
gious knowledge, accounts of Church History, anti- 
Roman controversy, andsoon. And every Greek has 
read some little pamphlet of 32 pages against the pope 
or the Bulgars, so as to garnish his conversation with 
very loose references to the Byzantine Empire, Pho- 
tius, and Pope Joan. One of the best popular com- 
pendiums is Nicholas Ch. Ambrazes: ‘H ’Op6édofos 
Exxdynola (constantly reprinted, e. g., Athens, 1906, 
etc.). Demetrios 8. Balanos (Mradavés), “H ’Exxdnola 
pas: Tod, Os kal more Aarpeverar 6 Oeds; (Athens, 1907), 
in the series ‘‘Useful Books”, gives a good popular ac- 
count of the Liturgy and Church Service generally. 

Among the almost infinite number of Greek news- 
papers a great number are religious periodicals. The 
“Reform” society publishes a monthly with the same 
title: “H ’Avdrdacts (edited by M. Galanos). Some of 
the best known are the Etvayyedixh Dddrvyé, Evayyeduxds 
Kijpvé, ‘Tepourhpwv, ’Op0bdokos "EmiBedpyois, Opnoxevtixh 
guvh, Hyxo ris’ Opbodotlas, Buby, Zwrip, Ayaan, Pidav- 
Opwrla, Xpirriavixh ’AdjOea, etc. 

For the more prominent theologians and writers of 
the Greek Church since its foundation see Kyriakos, 
op. cit., III, §§51, 52. The most important are the 
conservative Oikonomos (d. 1857) and the Liberal 
Theoklitos Pharmakides (d. 1860). 

V. Tue CatHoiic CHURCH IN GREECE.—With the 
exception of a very few scattered Uniat congregations, 
all Catholics in Greece are Latins. This is explained 
partly historically and also by the strictly legal posi- 
tion. After the Great Schism the first restoration of 
the Catholic Faith was made by the crusaders, the 
Frankish princes who ruled as their successors, and 
Venice. None of these authorities cared at all about 
the Byzantine Church or its rights. Wherever their 

ower extended they set up Latin bishops, just'as at 
Fame, and tried to persuade the people to turn Latin 
by harassing disabilities that often became real perse- 
cution. Whatever native Catholic communities now 
exist are the successors of those set up by the Franks 
and Venetians. They are strengthened by foreigners 
(French and Italian merchants, ete.) who are natu- 
rally Latins too. The legal justification of what seems 
an anomalous situation is that Greece is part of Ilyri- 
cum, and Illyricum, according to the ancient right 
never abandoned by the popes, belongs to the Roman 
patriarchate. According to the general (but by no 
means quite universal) principle, that rite follows pa- 
triarchate, all Greeks should be not only Catholics but 
also Latins. On the other hand, there is no doubt 
that this cireumstance is a great hindrance to the con- 
version of Greece. It would be much easier to per- 
suade Greeks simply to return to the old allegiance of 
the first see, as Uniats have done elsewhere, than to 
make them go through so radical an upsetting of their 
lives as is involved in turning Latin. Throughout the 
East people are abnormally attached to their rites, the 
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obvious visible things that they see mean more to 
them than remote questions of jurisdiction and the 
actual names that may occur (whether pope, or patri- 
arch, or synod) in the intercessory prayers. The for- 
eign character of all Catholic missions in Greece is the 
great difficulty always; the authorities of these mis- 
sions are neatly always not only Latins but foreigners 
—lItalians. Undoubtedly the institution of a native 
Uniat hierarchy using the Byzantine Rite would be 
the first step towards converting Greece. Nor is the 
technical objection a really serious one. The Italo- 
Greeks show that people can use the Byzantine Rite 
in the Roman patriarchate. Or why not waive the 
whole question of Illyricum, as Rome eventually 
waived her objection to the rank of Constantinople, 
and set up a Uniat Byzantine Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople with jurisdiction all over the Balkans and Asia 
Minor? It was said that Leo XIII contemplated such 
a step before he died. The first great revival of Cath- 
olicity in the Levant was after the Fourth Crusade 
(1204). It is well known that the crusaders estab- 
lished not only a Latin emperor but a Latin patriarch 
and Latin Line 8 all over their empire. hen the 
legitimate line of emperors took the city back (1261) 
the Latin patriarch fled. But the Latin bishops went 
on under the protection of the Frankish States that 
lasted till the Turkish conquest. A complete and 
most satisfactory history of these Frankish States has 
now been written by Mr. William Miller (The Latins 
in the Levant, London, 1908). A mere glance at the 
maps of this volume will show the fluctuations of the 
various little principalities. In 1214 (p. 81) there 
were a principality of Achaia, a lordship of Athens, 
three baronies of Eubcea, a duchy of the Archipelago 
and a county palatinate of Cephalonia. Venice held 
Modon in the Peloponnesus, and Chalcis in Eubcea. 
By 1278 the Greeks have got back Eubaa, Venice has 
Crete. In 1388 part of the Peloponnesus has returned 
to the emperor; Venice has taken part of Eubcea. In 
1462 the Turks have nearly all the mainland, the pope 
holds Monembasia, Venice keeps Crete, all Euboea (as 
a vassal state), and some islands of the Archipelago. 
Tn all these lands, then, there were Latin bishops; and 
parts of the population (notably in Syros and the 
Ionian Isles) had become Latin. Innocent III (1198- 
1216) established a Latin Archbishopric of Athens with 
eleven suffragan sees. Of these, three—Andros, 
Chios and Syros—remained, the others soon become 
titular sees. Till 1834 Catholics in the Peloponnesus 
were subject to the Bishop of Zante, all others to the 
atriarchal vicar at Constantinople. Gregory XVI 
in 1834, established Aloysius M. Blancis, Bishop of 
Syros, as “Apostolic Delegate for the Kingdom of 
Greece”. He had jurisdiction over all the kingdom, 
including the parts of Thessaly added in 1882. The 
Turks gave the same toleration to the “ Latin Nation” 
as to the “Roman [Orthodox] Nation”. Since the in- 
dependence of Greece Latin missionaries, especiall 
Jesuits and Sisters of Charity, have opened schools 
over the kingdom. Corfu forms a kind of basis, since 
here the population is very considerably Italianized 
and Catholic. Other schools are at Athens, Syros 
Tenos, Naxos, etc. In 1890 the Latin Bishop o 
Athens opened a secondary school for boys that has 
had a great influence. The Italian Government has 
also founded schools in many of the chief towns. In 
1869 and 1870 there were violent debates in the Greek 
Parliament about these schools. Many members 
wanted to close them and forbid all Catholic schools in 
the kingdom. Eventually the Government insisted 
that an Orthodox catechist should be appointed in all 
schools where there are any Orthodox children. 
There are a number of lawsin Greece made to hamper 
the work of Catholic missionaries. In 1830 the Par- 
liament declared that the toleration granted to all reli- 
gions does not involve allowing any damage to the 
state Church—a vague statement that opens the way 
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to forbidding any proselytizing. In 1833 a law was 
passed requiring all papal Bulls, Briefs, etc., to be sub- 
mitted to the Minister for Foreign Affairs before their 
publication. Five Catholic bishops (of Syros, Tenos 
and Mykonos, Naxos, Thera, and Corfu) are recog- 
nized by the Government; no other sees may be 
erected without its consent. The Latin Archbishop 
of Athens is not recognized by the State. 

The present Catholic hierarchy is: (1) Archdiocese 
of Athens, established in 1875, when Bishop Marankos 
of Syros took up his seat there, in spite of the protest 
of the Government. By this act the metropolitan 
jurisdiction of Syros was practically transferred to 
Athens. In this diocese are 14 parishes, 13 priests, 
and about 18,000 Catholics. (2) Archdiocese of Corfu 
(Corcyra, Kerkyra), with 7 churches, 10 priests, and 
4000 Catholics. (8) Zante (Zakynthos) and Cephalo- 
nia united (suffragan of Corfu), including the islands 
of Zante, Cephalonia, S. Maura, Ithaca, Cerigo, with 
3 parishes, 7 priests, 1000 Catholics. (4) Archdiocese 
of Naxos with 1 parish, 6 priests, 350 Catholics. (5) 
Andros (suffragan of Naxos), administered by the 
Bishop of Tenos and Mykonos. (6) Santorin (Thera), 
suffragan of Naxos, with which is united the adminis- 
tration of Melos, 1 parish, 8 priests, 460 Catholics. (7) 
Chios (suffragan of Naxos), 3 churches, 8 priests, 300 
Catholics. (8) Syros (now suffragan of Naxos), 6 
\ oe 25 priests, 7000 Catholics. (9) Tenos and 

ykonos (suffragan of Naxos), 26 churches, 26 priests 
and 5000 Catholies (Werner, ‘‘ Orbis Terrarum Catho- 
licus”, Freiburg im Br., 1890, pp. 131-133). 

These figures give a Catholic population of 36,110. 
Another census (quoted by W. Gétz, “ Griechenland, 
Kirchliche Statistik”, in “Realencykl. fiir prot. 
Theologie”, 3rd ed., Leipzig, 1899, VII, 168) gives 
50,000 Catholics. On the other hand we have seen 
that the Government, in 1889, admitted only 14,687 
other (not Orthodox) Christians altogether. A few 
congregations of Byzantine Uniats in the kingdom, 
served by priests of their own rite, depend on the 
Latin bishops (Echos d’Orient, 1906, p. 336). 

VI. Protestants AND OTHER Sxects.—There are a 
few small communities of Greeks who have left the 
Orthodox Church, either converted by Protestant 
missionaries or following some new protestantizing or 
rationalizing leader of theirown. English and Ameri- 
can missionaries have been at work here, disseminating 
bibles and holding prayer-meetings, since 1810. 
Protestant schools were opened by a certain Hildner 
in Syros in 1827, by King and Hill at Athens in 1832. 
At first the Orthodox seem to have watched their 
movements without suspicion. The British and For- 
eign Bible Society had even arranged with the Patri- 
arch of Constantinople for the sale of their bibles. 
But these were found to exclude the deuterocanonical 
books and to be done into Modern Greek from the 
Massoretic text without reference to the Septuagint, 
the official text of the Orthodox Church. The mis- 
sionaries also, not content with selling their bibles, 
held prayer-meetings in opposition to the liturgical 
services and preached against sacraments and cere- 
monies. So the Orthodox, led by the great conserva- 
tive Oikonomos, became suspicious of them; they 
were denounced as disturbers of the public peace, and 
in some places their schools and conventicles were 
closed. ing was expelled from Athens in 1852, but 
he soon came back and went on with his work. He 
formed a number of native Greek preachers and mis- 
sionaries to propagate his ideas (Kalopathakes, Sakel- 
larios, Konstantinos, and so on), and died in 1869. 
The end of this disturbance about the missionaries 
was that the Government granted entire toleration 
but the Orthodox Church formally excommunicated 
them and their adherents. At first it had been a 

uestion of selling bibles and preaching to the Ortho- 
dex rather than of forming a new sect. Now the issue 
is quite clear; the Orthodox are forbidden to attend 
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the missionaries’ meetings, so these have built up reg- 
ular congregations with ministers. People who join 
these leave the established Church and become Prot- 
estants. The first church of these Greek Protestants 
was opened at Athens in 1874. They call themselves 
Evayyedixol and Acapyaprupduevoc. The church at 
Athens has about 100 attendants. In 1880 an at- 
tempt to build one at the Pirzus ended in a riot in 
which the building was destroyed. A few scattered 
Greek Protestants attend foreign Protestant churches. 
At Athens there is a Lutheran Church founded by 
King George to satisfy his religious needs and those of 
his Danish attendants. Its pastor (now a German, 
Hofprediger v. Schierstadt) preaches to about 200 
Danes, Germans, and Swiss. There is an Anglican 
church with about 100 English and American attend- 
ants and another little meeting-house of an American 
sect nearly opposite Hadrian’s Arch; also a Salvation- 
ist meeting-house. The number of Greeks attracted 
by all these people put together is infinitesimal. 

There are also a few small sects that have arisen out 
of the Orthodox Church without the help of foreign 
Protestants. Theophilos Kaires, a priest, founded a 
kind of Deism on the lines of the French Encycloped- 
ists-which he called “God-worship’’ (@coceBicpss). 
In 1849 he published his Gospel, which he called 
Tvwortxyj. He was considerably persecuted for a time, 
and twice put in prison, where he died in 1853. An- 
drew Laskaratos and one or two other writers made a 
desultory campaign against the established Church in 
favour of what they considered to be primitive Chris- 
tianity. A. Papadiamantopulos started a Positivist 
movement. The question of Darwinism brought 
about friction between the Holy Synod and the Goy- 
ernment on one side, and certain university professors 
at Athens on the other. Plato Drakules wrote an 
amazing mystification of a Gnostic and Cabbalistic 
kind that he called “Light from within’ (@as é« ray 
évdov). Except that of Kaires, these movements did 
not form organized sects. In the other direction a 
monk, Christopher Papulakis, and a layman, Makra- 
kis, excited the people against the Holy Synod, the 
Government, and the university, in the name of the 
old faith. Papulakis (1852) was put into a monastery; 
Makrakis, after a long career of opposition, was ex- 
communicated by the Holy Synod (1879) and impris- 
oned for two years by the Government. He had 
opened a church served by priests of his way of think- 
ing; this was shut up. As soon as he came out of 
prison he began again a propaganda that now pro- 
duced_a formal sect, was again tried for heresy and 
sedition, and imprisoned. He has since his second 
release continued to form his sect and to lead a cam- 

aign of extreme opposition against the “apostate’’ 
Btate Church. His followers number about 5000; 
they follow lines very like those of the Russian Ras- 
kolniks (q. v.)—the official Church has fallen, her 
priests have lost all power of administering sacraments, 
her rites are schismatical; they, the Makrakists, alone 
are the really orthodox. 

There are about 6000 Sephardim Jews in Greece, 
and in 1889 the census counted 24,165 Moslems, living 
chiefly in Thessaly. It is to the credit of the Govern- 
ment that these Moslems have always been treated 
with perfect toleration. They are excused from ser- 
ving in the army under a flag marked with the cross. 
They have their mosques wherever they want them, 
and the muezzin still cries from the minaret, as loudly 
as when the sultan reigned here, that Mohammed is 
the prophet of God. Nevertheless, great numbers of 
Moslems crossed the frontier into Turkey when Greece 
became free; the addition of more territory in 1881 
led to another great emigration, and the Moslem popu- 
lation of Greece is still steadily diminishing. Natu- 
rally, they find the changed conditions humiliating. 
At Larissa and thereabouts one finds Turkish quarters 
with their mosque, as across the frontier, but many 
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more such villages are now deserted, and their mosques 
in ruins. 

VII. Toe CuurcH In ENSLAVED GREECH.—Greeks 
outside the kingdom are practically all Orthodox. 
They form a great part of the Patriarchate of Constan- 
tinople, the aristocracy of the Patriarchates of Alex- 
andria, Antioch and Jerusalem, and the whole Ortho- 
dox population of Cyprus. In all these parts except 
Cyprus the same evolution is taking place. For 
many centuries the Greeks had it all their own way. 
All the important offices—those of patriarchs, metro- 
politans, archimandrites—were never given to the 
native Orthodox Christians, but were kept in the hands 
of a little group of Greeks generally sent out by the 
Phanar. Ineach case the awakening of national senti- 
ment during the nineteenth century has produced this 
result: the natives (Slavs, or Wallachians, or Arabs) 
are making tremendous, and now always successful, 
efforts to throw off the yoke of these Greeks and to 
have bishops of their own races, the Liturgy in their 
own tongues. And everywhere the Greeks are waging 
a hopeless war in the name of Conservatism to keep 
their predominance. Russia steps in everywhere, 
always on the side of the natives; so each year the 
Greek element has to retire, and the Greeks get more 
and more angry. This has produced the appalling 
combination of schisms and the degrading wrangles 
that rend the Orthodox Church. 

In the Patriarchate of Constantinople the Bulgars 
have made a formal schism since 1872. They have an 
exarch at Constantinople, and his exarchist bishops 
dispute the jurisdiction of the Greek (patriarchist) 
hierarchy all over Macedonia. There are now exar- 
chist bishops at Ochrida, Uskub, Monastir, Nevrokop, 
Veles, Strumitza, Debra. In all the other dioceses, 
save five, they have priests and churches. ‘This is the 
greatest schism. The Greek does not like Latins or 
Protestants; but he hates the Bulgarian schismatics 
far the most of all. For this question see R: von 
Mach, “Der Machtbereich des bulgarischen Exarchats 
in der Tiirkei’’ (Leipzig, 1906); D. M. Branco, “La 
Macédoine et sa population chrétienne”’ (Paris, 1905) ; 
Fortescue, “Orth. Eastern Church ”’, pp. 316-323. At 
Alexandria things are better. The Orthodox patri- 
arch, Photios, is of course a Greek (he has had a 
stormy career—“ Orth. East. Church ”, 285-286) ; but 
he has taken the trouble to learn Arabic and allows 
the Liturgy to be celebrated in Arabic to some extent; 
also he hates the Phanar and is unceasingly engaged in 
quarrels with his brother of Constantinople. So his 
subjects are fairly content. There is a schism at Anti- 
och. After a long line of Phanariot patriarchs, the 
Arabs at last succeeded in getting an Arab patriarch, 
Meletios, in 1899. He was at once excommunicated by 
Constantinople, apparently for not being a Greek. He 
died in 1906 and again, in spite of the frantic efforts of 
the Greeks, another Arab, Gregory Hadad, succeeded 
him. Gregory is excommunicate, too, for the same 
reason; and the See of Antioch, to the infinite scandal 
of all respectable Orthodox Christians, is still in 
schism with Constantinople (“ Orth. E. Church’’, 287— 
288). The trouble at Jerusalem may be read in all the 
newspapers. The Patriarch Damianos is a Greek; he 
has always been disliked by the Arabs, now he has 
begun to try to conciliate them, so his Greek Synod 
has deposed him for being civil to Arabs, and the 
Arabs will not have him because he is a Greek. The 
latest reports say that he is still in the palace, guarded 
by Turkish soldiers; and his monks and Synod con- 
sider him no longer patriarch (op. cit., 289-290). In 
Cyprus, though they are all Greeks, they have a schism 
too. Since 1900 the quarrel of the two pretenders to 
the archiepiscopal see, Cyril of Cyrenia and Cyril of 
Kition, has disturbed the whole Orthodox world. 
There are endless ramifications of this quarrel. For 
eight years every Cypriote newspaper has had a daily 
leader about Td éxxAnovacrixdy Zhrnua; the ludicrous 
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scandal gets worse every month, and is likely to last 
so long as both the claimants survive. 

In conclusion, it is just to say a word about the 
state of Greece now, compared with what it was under 
the Turk. Western Europeans are disappointed with 
the kingdom. They seem to have expected it to leap 
to our level at once. The muddled, and not always 
honest, finances of the Government, the ludicrous in- 
ternal politics, a widespread and not altogether un- 
just suspicion of Greek honesty and the odious type of 
Levantine Greek that one meets, have produced a 
strong reaction since the burst of Philhellenism at the 
time of the War of Independence. Much of this is no 
doubt deserved. If one lands in Greece from Europe 
one will notice many things that excite one’s indigna- 
tion or laughter. But let anyone go to Greece after 
spending some time under the sultan’s government; 
in spite of all Greek faults, the difference is simply 
enormous. Coming back from Asia or European 
Turkey, the traveller in Greece feels that he is in Eu- 
rope. However unsatisfactory things may still be, he 
has crossed the chasm that separates Europe and 
Christendom from Asia and Islam. Greece may be a 
long way behind France or England, in the same class 
of country; she is simply part of another world com- 
pared with Turkey. 
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Greek Catholics in America.—The Uniat churches 
of the Byzantine or Greek Rite were almost un- 
known to the United States some twenty-five years 
ago. Occasionally a priest of that rite from Syria 
came to America to ask assistance for his people 
who were struggling amid the Moslems, but while his 
visit was a matter of curiosity, his rite and the peoples 
who followed it were wholly unknown to American 
Catholics. To-day, however, emigration has in- 
creased to such an extent and is drawn from so many 
lands and peoples that there are representatives of 
most of the Eastern rites in America, and particularly 
those of the Greek Rite. These have lately arrived 
in large numbers and have erected their churches 
all over the country. The chief races which have 
brought the Greek Rite with them to the United 
States are the various Slavs of Austro-Hungary, and 
they are now approaching such a position of material 
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well-being and intellectual development as to be 
reckoned with as one of the factors of Catholic life in 
the United States. Other races have also brought the 
Greek Rite with them and established it where they 
have settled. The advent of the Slavs into the 
United States really commenced about 1879-1880. 
Those of the Greek Rite came from the north-eastern 
portion of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, where 
they inhabited chiefly the northern and southern 
slopes of the Carpathian Mountains, which form the 
boundary line between Galicia and Hungary. The 
first of the new-comers were miners in the coal dis- 
tricts. During the troublous times in Pennsylvania, 
from 1871 to 1879, when the “Molly Maguires”’ ter- 
rorized the mining districts and practically defied the 
authority of the State, the various coal companies 
determined to look abroad for foreign labour to re- 
place their lawless workmen, and so they introduced 
the Austrian Slav to the mining regions of Pennsyl- 
vania. His success in wage-earning induced his coun- 
trymen to follow, and the coal companies and iron- 
masters of Pennsylvania were quick to avail themselves 
of the new and less costly labour. This was before 
any of the present contract labour laws were enacted. 
The Slav was willing to work for longer hours than the 
English-speaking labourer, to perform heavier work, 
and to stolidly put up with inconveniences which his 

redecessor would not brook. He came from a land 
in which he had originally been a serf (serfdom was 
abolished in Austria-Hungary in 1848, and in Russia 
in 1861), then a degraded poverty-stricken peasant 
with hardly anything to call his own, and it was no 
wonder that America seemed to offer him boundless 
opportunity to earn a living and improve his condition. 
At first he was a cheap man; but in the course of a 
very short time the Slav became not a mere pair of 
strong hands, but a skilled worker, and as such he 
drove out his competitors, and his success drew still 
more of his countrymen across the sea. In the an- 
thracite coal region of Pennsylvania there were in 
1880 but some 1900 Slavs; in 1890, over 40,000; and 
in 1900, upwards of 81,000. The same proportion 
holds good of the bituminous coal-mining districts and 
of the iron regions in that and other states. Taking 
simply the past four years (1905-1908), the immigra- 
tion of the Slovaks and Ruthenians, both of the Greek 
Catholic Rite, has amounted to 215,972. This leaves 
out of consideration the immigration (147,675) of the 
Croatians and Slavonians for the same period, though 
a considerable portion of them are also of the Greek 
Rite. These Slavs brought with them their Greek 
Catholic rites and practices, but they were illiterate, 
ignorant, the poorest of the poor, and knew nothing of 
ihe English language. Herding together in camps 
and settlements, and working like serfs at the most ex- 
hausting labour, they had but little opportunity to 
improve themselves or to learn the language, customs, 
e) ways of the Americans around them, while both 
American and foreign-born Catholics failed to recog- 
nize in them fellow-Catholics, and so passed them 
scornfully by, and the American of the older stock and 
anti-Catholic prejudices too often held them in su- 

reme contempt. Yet as soon as they gathered some 
Fittle substance and formed a settled community they 
sent for their clergy. When these arrived, they, too, 
were often imbued with national and racial prejudices, 
and knew too little of the English language and Amer- 
ican ideas and customs to initiate immediately the 
progress of their people, yet they created for them 
churches, schools, and a branch of their native litera- 
ture upon American soil, and gradually brought them 
into touch with the people around them. In this they 
were seconded by many educated laymen who also 
followed their countrymen, and the result has been 
that the Greek Rite has now been established in the 
United States much more solidly and with greater 
virility than it is in many of the dioceses in south- 
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eastern Europe. Other races and nationalities have 
also established themselves besides the Slavs; and 
there are in America also the Rumanians, the Syrians, 
and the Italians who follow the Greek Rite. But the 
people who have been foremost and most enthusiastic 
in the support of and devotion to their Oriental Rite 
are the so-called Ruthenians, a name used to designate 
the Ruthenians proper and also those Slovaks who are 
their immediate neighbours. In order to understand 
fully their position and relations in America, some of 
their history and peculiarities should be given. 

I. RurHenian GREEK CaTHoLics.—The word Ru- 
thenian is derived from the later Latin Ruthenia, the 
former name for Russia, and of course the Ruthenians 
might well be called Russians. Indeed, the present 
Ruthenians declare that they are the original Russians, 
and that the present Russia and Russians owe their 
name and nation to the accident of successful conquest 
and assimilation. Their own name for themselves is 
Rusini, and it is probable that Ruthenian was merely 
an attempt to put this word into Latin. The word 
Rutheni is first found in the writings of the Polish 
annalist, Martinus Gallus (1190), and the Danish his- 
torian, Saxo Grammaticus (1203). The original word 
Rusini is derived from Rus, the abstract word for 
Russian fatherland or dwelling-place of the Slavic peo- 
ple; and the English word “ Russian’? may therefore 
mean a derivative from the word Rus, as denominat- 
ing the race, or it may mean a subject of the Russian 
Empire. The former is russky, the latter rossiisky, in 
the Russian and Ruthenian languages, and hence, 
while the first word is translated either as Russian or 
Ruthenian, it carries no special reference to the Rus- 
sian Empire. These people are also called “Little 
Russians”’ (an expression chiefly used for them in the 
Russian Empire), originally an allusion to their 
stature as contrasted with the Muscovites. Their 
language is known as Ruthenian or Little Russian, 
and is spoken in Northern Hungary, Galicia, Buko- 
wina, and in the Provinces of Volhynia, Podolia, 
Chelm, and Kiev in Russia. It is quite similar to the 
Russian language of the Russian Empire (sometimes 
called Great Russian), bearing about the same relation 
to it as Lowland Scotch does to English, or Platt- 
deutsch to German, and rather closer than Portuguese 
does to Spanish. The Ruthenians (in Austria) and 
Little Russians (in Russia) use the Russian alphabet 
and write their language in almost the same orthog- 
raphy as the Great Russians of St. Petersburg and 
Moscow, but they pronounce it in many cases very 
differently, quite as the French and English might 
pronounce differently a word written the same in each 
language. This fact has led in late years to a recen- 
sion of the Russian alphabet in Galicia and Bukowinaby 
the governmental authorities, and by dropping some 
letters and adding one or two more and then spelling 
all the words just as they are pronounced, they have 
produced a new language at least to the eye. This is 
the “phonetic’’ alphabet and orthography, and as 
thus introduced it differentiates the Ruthenian lan- 
guage of these provinces more than ever from the 
Russian. The phonetie system of orthography is still 
fiercely apposed at home and in America, and as an 
Austrian governmental measure it is regarded by 
many as an effort to detach the Ruthenians from the 
rest of the Russian race and in a measure to Polonize 
them. ‘This battle of the reformed phonetic spelling 
rages as fiercely in the United States as in Austria. 
Indeed the Greek Catholic bishop here has found it 
necessary to issue his official documents in both the ~ 
phonetic and the etymologiec spelling (as the older 
form is called), so as to meet the views of both parties. 
The phonetic spelling has never been introduced 
among the Ruthenians in Hungary, and their section 
of the language is still written in the customary form, 
there and in the United States. Besides the Ruthe- 
nians there are also the Slovaks who live in Northern 
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and North-western Hungary, close neighbours to the 
Ruthenians, who are Greek Catholics, and who speak 
a language almost like the Bohemian, yet similar to 
the Ruthenian. It is written, however, with Roman 
letters, and the pronunciation follows the Bohemian 
more than the Ruthenian. These people seem to have 
been originally Ruthenian, but became gradually 
changed and moulded by the Bohemians and their 
language and for a long time wrote their language in 
the same manner as the Bohemian. The Bohemians, 
however, are in the Austrian part of the empire, while 
the Slovaks are in Hungary. They have emigrated 
to the United States in large numbers, and are about 
equally divided between the Greek and Roman Rites. 
This again necessitates the publication of church 
matters, prayer books, journals, ete., in the Slovak 
language. It illustrates the difficulties of the Greek 
Catholic priests in the United States, since they are 
likely to have in their parishes Ruthenians (of the old 
and new orthographies), Slovaks, and even those who 
speak only Hungarian, having lost their Slavic tongue. 
It is no uncommon thing to find a Greek Catholic 
priest capable of speaking five languages: Ruthenian, 
Slovak, Hungarian, German, and English. It is these 
people as a whole who are comprehended under the 
term Ruthenian, although that term applies strictly 
to those speaking Russian and using the Russian 
alphabet. After the eleventh century the larger por- 
tion of Russians fell away from the unity of the Church 
in the schism of Constantinople, while a minority con- 
tinued faithful to the Catholic Church, and later many 
more returned to unity. The Holy See, therefore, 
made use of the ancient word Ruthenian to designate 
those Russians who followed the Greek Rite in unity 
with the Holy See, in order to distinguish them from 
the Northern Russians who adhered to the schism. 
Later on, those Russians who joined the union under 
the Polish kings received the same name, and the 
word Ruthenian is to-day used exclusively to designate 
the Russians of Austro-Hungary, who are Greek 
Catholics, in contradistinction to the Russians of the 
Russian Empire, who are of the Greek Orthodox faith. 

The language of the Mass and the other liturgical 
services according to the Byzantine Rite is the ancient 
Slavonic (staroslavianski), and the Greek Liturgy was 
originally translated by Sts. Cyril and Methodius 
about the year 868, and it has remained substantially 
the same ever since. It is curious to notice that the 
Ruthenian language is much closer, both in spelling 
and pronunciation, to the church Slavonic than the 
present Russian language of St. Petersburg and Mos- 
cow. ‘The letters in which the church books are 
printed are the Cyrillic, or Kirillitsa, said to have been 
invented or, rather, adapted by St. Cyril from the 
Greek alphabet, together with some additional letters 
of his owninvention. It consists of forty-three letters 
of archaic form as used in the church books, but has 
been altered and reduced in modern Russian and 
Ruthenian to thirty-five letters. In the year 879 
Pope John VIII formally authorized the use of the 
Slavonic language forever in the Mass and in the whole 
liturgy and offices of the Church, according to the 
Greek Rite, and its use has been continued ever since 
by the Catholic and the Orthodox (schismatic) Greeks 
of the Slavie races. This is the language used in the 
Sluzhebnik (Missal), Trebnik (Ritual), Chasoslov (Book 
of Hours), and other church books of the Ruthenian 
Greek Catholics in America. 

After the schism of Constantinople (1054) most 
of the Russians became estranged from the unity of 
the Church. (See under Grerk Cuurcn, Vol. VI, 
pp. 760-62.) In 1595 the Russian bishops of Lithu- 
ania and Little Russia determined to return to 
unity with the Holy See, and held a council at 
Brest-Litovsk, at which a decree of union was 
adopted, and where they chose two of their num- 
ber, Ignatius Potzey and Cyril Terletzki, to go to 
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Rome and take the oath of submission to the pope. 
They declared that they desired to return to the fal 
unity of the Church as it existed before the schism of 
Photius and Cerularius, so as to have in Russia one 
united Catholic Church again. No change in their 
rites or their calendar was required by Rome, but the 
whole of the ancient Greek Liturgy, service, and disci- 
pline (excepting a few schismatic saints’ days and 
practices) was to goon as before. In December, 1595, 
Clement VIII solemnly ratified the union of the two 
Churches in the Bull “Magnus Dominus’’. On 6 
October, 1596, the union between the Eastern and 
Western Churches was proclaimed and ratified in the 
Russian part of the Kingdom of Poland. A large 
number of the Russian bishops immediately went over 
tothe union. In Chelm the Russian Bishop Zbiruiski 
led the way with his whole diocese, and his successor, 
Methodius Terletzki, was a valiant champion of the 
Uniat Church. This Greek Uniat Church even pro- 
duced a martyr for the Faith, St. Josaphat, Arch- 
bishop of Polotzk, who was slain by the Orthodox 
partisans in 1633. In Galicia, however, the union 
was slower. While priests and congregations became 
Uniat, the Bishops of Peremysl and Lemberg stood 
out for nearly a century. But on 23 June, 1691, 
Innocent Vinnitzki, Bishop of Peremysl, joined the 
union, and in 1700 Joseph Shumlanski, Bishop of Lem- 
berg (it was afterwards restored to metropolitan 
dignity by the pope in 1807), also took the oath of 
union with the Holy See. From that time till now 
the Russians on the northern slopes of the Carpathian 
Mountains and on both sides of the River Dniester have 
been united with Rome. On the southern side of the 
Carpathians the Russians also accepted the union. In 
the year 1636 Vassili Tarasovitch, Bishop of Munkdes, 
acknowledged the pope as the head of the Church and 
for it he was persecuted, imprisoned, and forced to 
resign his see. But union with the Holy See could 
not be stayed by such means, and on 24 April, 1646, it 
was accomplished in the city of Ungvar by Peter Ros- 
toshinski, the then Bishop of Munk4cs, and George 
Yakusitch, Bishop of Agri (Erlau). These two bishops 
in solemn council, with sixty-three priests, abjured the 
schism and confessed themselves Greek clergy holding 
the Faith of Sts. Cyril and Methodius in communion 
with Rome. Since that time the Ruthenian people 
(including the Greek Slovaks) in the Kingdom of 
Hungary have acknowledged the pope as the visible 
head of the undivided Catholic Church. 

These Ruthenians have continued to practise their 
ancient Greek-Slavonic rites and usages, and their 
forms of worship introduced into the United States 
seem strange to the Catholic accustomed only to the 
Roman Rite, and have made them objects of distrust 
and even active dislike, so that a few of the most 
salient differences may be pointed out, although a full 
statement will be found in the various articles on the 
Eastern rites, ceremonies, and vestments. The Mass 
itself is said in ancient Slavonic, the altar is separated 
from the body of the church by a high partition called 
the iconostasis, upon which the pictures of Christ and 
His Mother, as well as various saints, are placed, and 
the vestments of the Mass are quite different. The 
stole is a broad band looped around the neck and 
hanging straight down in front, the chasuble is 
cut away at the front and closely resembles the 
Roman cope, and instead of the maniple two broad 
cuffs are worn, while a broad belt takes the place of 
the girdle or cincture. Married men may be ordained 
to the diaconate and priesthood; but bishops must be 
celibate, nor can a deacon or priest marry after or- 
dination. Priests impart the Sacrament of Confirma- 
tion to children immediately after baptism, and Com- 
munion is given to the laity under both forms, the 
consecrated species being mingled together in the 
chalice and administered to the communicant with 
aspoon. Organs are not used in their churches, and 
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their church year follows the Julian Calendar, which is 
now thirteen days behind the Gregorian Calendar in 
use in the United States and Western Europe. Be- 
sides this, the Ruthenians (and the Russian Ortho- 
dox likewise), display the so-called ‘three-armed’’ 
(or Russian) cross fashioned in this manner 
upon their churches and use it upon their mis- 
sals, prayer-books, paintings and banners, as well as 
other objects. They make the sign of the cross in 
the reverse direction to the Roman method, and in 
their religious services the men and women are 
segregated from each other upon different sides of 
their churches. 

It is from these people, inhabiting Galicia, Buko- 
wina, and Hungary, that the Ruthenian Greek Catho- 
lic population has come. Their earliest immigration 
to the United States began in 1879, from the western 
portion of Galicia near the Carpathian Mountains, the 
so-called Lemkovschini, and then spread throughout 
the Galician and Hungarian sides of the mountains. 
At first it was hardly noticed, but it grew year by year, 
the earliest immigrants coming from Grybow, Gorlice, 
Jaslo, Neu Sandec, Krosno, and Sanok in Galicia, and 
from Szepes, Saros, Abauj, and Ung in Hungary, until 
finally the governmental authorities began to notice 
it. At the post offices in many of the mountain places 
in the Ruthenian portion of Galicia it was observed 
that the peasants were receiving large sums of money 
from their fathers, sons, or brothers in America. The 
news spread rapidly, the newspapers and officials 
taking it up, and so emigration was at once stimulated 

est degree. Every year it has increased, 
and Ruthenian societies are formed here to assist their 
newly-arrived brethren to find employment and to 
give information to those at home about America. It 
is impossible to tell exactly how many Ruthenian and 
Slovak Greek Catholics have come to the United 
States, because no statistics have been kept by the 
United States Government in regard to religious faith 
of immigrants, and not always accurate ones in regard 
to race or nationality. Still the immigration reports 
show that immigration from Austria-Hungary from 
1861 to 1868 was annually in the hundreds; and from 
1869 to 1879 it ranged from 1500 to 8000 annually; and 
in 1880 it suddenly rose to 17,000. From 1880 to 
1908 the total immigration from Austria-Hungary to 
the United States amounted to 2,780,000, and about 
twenty per cent of these were Ruthenians and Slovaks. 
Within the last four years (1905-1908) the immigra- 
tion of the Slovaks and Ruthenians has amounted to 
215,972. To this must be added the Croatians and 
Slavonians (117,695), a large proportion of whom are 
of the Greek Rite. It is estimated that there are at 
present in the United States between 350,000 and 
400,000 Greek Catholic Ruthenians, including as such 
the Greek Catholic Slovaks and Croato-Slovenians. 
The largest number (over one-half) are in Pennsyl- 
vania, while New York, New Jersey, and Ohio have 
each a very large number of them, and the remainder 
are scattered all through the New England and West- 
ern states. From the best information obtainable 
in advance of the coming census of 1910 their distri- 
bution is as follows:— 


Pennsylvania 190,000 | Indiana 6,000 

New York 50,500 | Minnesota 3,000 

New Jersey 40,000 | Colorado, Dakota, 

Ohio 35,500| Nebraska and 

Connecticut 10,000} Montana, about 8,000 

Tllinois 8,000 | West Virginia, Vir- 

Massachusetts 7,500} ginia and the 

Rhode Island 1,500| Southern States, 

Missouri 6,500} about 5,000 
After the Ruthenian immigration had begun in con- 


siderable numbers, it was but natural that they should 
desire to establish a Church of their own rite. At 
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Shenandoah, Pennsylvania, the Ruthenian settlement 
had so inereased that towards the end of 1884 they sent 
a petition to Archbishop (afterwards Cardinal) Sylves- 
ter Sembratovitch, Metropolitan of Lemberg, praying 


that a Greek Catholic priest might be sent to them to 


found a parish of the Greek Rite at that place. The 
petitioners promised to build a church for him if he 
were sent. In the following year (1885) Rev. Ivan 
Volanski, of the Diocese of Lemberg, arrived in the 
United States, the first Greek Catholic priest to take 
up work among his people here. On his arrival he 
presented himself in Philadelphia with his letters, but, 
being a married priest, he encountered great difficulty 
in being recognized as a Catholic priest in good stand- 
ing. However, he proceeded to Shenandoah, where 
under great difficulties and discouragements he organ- 
ized his congregation and for about a year celebrated 
Mass and otherservices in a hired hall, for he was unable 
to obtain the use of the local Latin churches for Greek 
services. The matter of his regularity and his accept- 
ance as a priest in Pennsylvania for the Ruthenians 
was finally arranged through Cardinal Sembratovitch. 
Early in 1886 he completed at Shenandoah a little 
frame church dedicated to St. Michael the Archangel, 
the first Greek Catholic church in America. He then 
organized there the first Greek Catholic Society, that of 
St. Nicholas, built and organized a small parochial 
school, and then proceeded to form congregations and 
to found churches in other places where the Rutheni- 
ans were thickly settled. Duringhis stay he organized 
congregations and started churches at Hazleton (1887), 
Kingston (1888), and Olyphant (1888) in Pennsyl- 
vania, at Jersey City, New Jersey (1889), and at Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota (1889). Finding his Ruthenian 
people without any reading-matter in their own lan- 
guage, he sent to Galicia for Russian type, and in the 
latter part of 1886 he obtained a few fonts from the 
Shevchenko printing office at Lemberg. He then 
commenced the publication in “ phonetic’? Ruthenian 
of a small paper issued every two weeks at Shenan- 
doah under the name of “America”. This paper 
lived until about 1890, but got involved in the labour 
troubles in the mining districts which destroyed much 
of its usefulness. In the spring of 1887 the Metropoli- 
tan of Lemberg sent him another priest, Rev. Zeno 
Lakovitch (unmarried), and a lay teacher, Volodimir 
Semenovitch from the University of Lemberg. Father 
Lakovitch laboured at Kingston and at Wilkesbarre, 
where he died a year later. In 1888 Rev. Constantine 
Andrukovitch was sent from Lemberg, and, in addition 
to his parochial work, he, with Father Volanski, under- 
took to establish a series of stores in several towns in 
Pennsylvania to sell goods to the Ruthenians and thus 
avoid the enormous prices which the mining com- 
panies charged them. The business venture was un- 
successful, and, with other matters, it caused the recall 
of Father Volanski to Galicia. He remained there 
some time, then was sent as a missionary to Brazil, 
where his wife died, when he returned to Galicia, 
where he was a parish priest until his death in 1905. 
This business venture also caused the suspension of 
Father Andrukovitch, who returned to Galicia in 1892. 
The next three Greek clergymen were Rev. Theophan 
Obushkevitch (of Galicia), Rev. Cornelius’ Laurisin, 
and Rev. Augustin Laurisin (of Hungary), who took 
up their missionary work energetically. The first two 
are still Greek Catholic parish priests in this country. 
Since their coming there has been a constant accession 
of Ruthenian Greek priests from Galicia and Hungary, 
and the building of churches and schools has gone on 
with increasing success. Even quite costly churches 
have been built. In Jersey City the old church has 
given way to a fine stone and brick church, which is an 
excellent specimen of Russian architecture, while at 
Homestead and Shamokin, Pennsylvania, there are 
quite costly churches erected. Many of the Greek 
churches are purchases from Protestant denominations 
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altered and rearranged for the necessities of their rite, 
while one or two are churches brought over from the 
schismatics. The first Greek Catholic Mass in New 
York City was celebrated in the basement of St. 
Brigid’s church on Avenue A (which was put at the 
disposal of the Greeks by the late Archbishop Corri- 
gan), on 19 April, 1890, by the Rev. Alexander Dzu- 
bay, who is still in active parish work in America. 
This Greek congregation afterwards bought a church 
in Brooklyn (St. Elias, 1892), and there was no Ru- 
thenian church in Manhattan until the Greek Catholic 
church of St. George was opened in 1905. In Febru- 
ary, 1909, the Greek Bishop Soter bought a Protestant 
Episcopal church in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, re- 
fitted it, and consecrated it as the Greek Cathedral of 
St. Mary of the Immaculate Conception, and in the ad- 
joining parish house and rectory will also open a semi- 
nary for the education of American priests of the 
Greek Rite. Of course many Ruthenian settlements 
in various localities are too poor to build and maintain 
achurch, nor are there just at present sufficient priests 
in America to attend to their spiritual needs. Still 
there are at present (1909) about 140 Ruthenian 
Greek Catholic churches in the United States, and 
there are also ten more new ones projected for waiting 


congregations. Their churches are distributed as 

follows :— 
Pennsylvania 80 Indiana 3 
New York 14 Missouri 3 
Ohio 12 West Virginia 2 
New Jersey 10 Minnesota 2 
Connecticut + Rhode Island 1 
Illinois 4 Virginia 1 


Massachusetts 4 


The Ruthenian Greek Catholic clergy in the United 
States consists (1909), of one bishop and 118 priests, 
originating from the following dioceses :— 


Diocese Monks Secular Clergy 
Celibates Married Widowers 

Lemberg 8 5 

Przmysl 6 12 2 

Stanislau 2 2 il 

Eperies iy 13 10 

Munkacs 2 il 30 5 

Kreutz 1 

Scranton 1 2 

Philadelphia 4 

Pittsburg 1 z 
6 25 64 23 


Several of these priests are converts from the Ortho- 
dox Greek Church in the United States. As has been 
said, men who are already married are ordained to the 
diaconate and priesthood in the Greek Church, and so 
it naturally followed that married priests were sent 
to America. While a married priesthood seems 
repugnant to a Catholic of the Latin Rite, yet it 
is strongly adhered to by the Greek Catholics as 
vaguely a part of their nationality and Hastern Rite. 
All American Greek Catholic priests will hereafter be 
ordained from celibate candidates only, according to 
the provisions of the Apostolic Letter “Ea semper’’, 
which will be referred to later. The growing impor- 
tance of the Greek Rite in America, the dissensions 
arising out of old-country political factions among the 
Ruthenians, which will be mentioned later on, and 
which occasioned serious interference with the normal 
growth of the Greek Church, and the increasing in- 
tensity of the efforts of the Russian Orthodox to 
detach the Ruthenians in America from their faith 
and unity (see Grepk OrTtHopOx CHURCH IN AMER- 
IcA) caused the Holy Father in 1907 to provide a 
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Greek Catholic bishop for America. Previous to this 
(1902) the Holy See had sent the Right Rev. Andrew 
Hodobay, titular abbot and canon of the Greek Dio- 
cese of Eperies, as Apostolic visitor to the Ruthenians 
in America, who examined the conditions of the 
Catholies of the Greek Rite in all parts of the United 
States and returned to Europe in 1906 with his report. 
The choice of a bishop for the Ruthenian Greek Cath- 
olics fell upon the Right Rev. Stephen Soter Ortynski, 
a Basilian monk, hegumenos of the monastery of St. 
Paul, Michaelovka, Galicia. On 12 May, 1907, he 
was consecrated titular Bishop of Daulia by the Most 
Rey. Andrew Roman Ivanovitch Scheptitzky, Greek 
Metropolitan of Lemberg, and the other Greek bishops 
of Galicia, and he arrived in America on 27 August, 
1907. Shortly after his arrival (September, 1907) the 
Apostolic Letter ‘‘Ha semper’’, concerning the new 
bishop for the Ruthenian Greek Catholics in the 
United States, his powers and duties, and the general 
constitution of the Greek Rite in America was pub- 
lished. It created considerable dissatisfaction among 
the Greek clergy and laity inasmuch as it did not pro- 
vide for any diocesan power or authority for the new 
bishop, but placed him as an auxiliary to the Latin 
bishops, and as it modified several of their immemorial 
privileges in various ways. The Sacrament of Con- 
firmation was thereafter to be withheld from infants 
at baptism, and was not to be conferred by priests, but 
was reserved for the bishop only (as in the Latin Rite 
and among the Greeks in Italy), and married priests 
were not thereafter to be ordained in America or to be 
sent thither from abroad, while the regulations as to 
the marriage of persons of the two rites were also 
modified. The Greek Ruthenian laity saw in it an 
attack upon their Slavic nationality and Eastern Rite, 
an idea which the Russian Orthodox Church eagerly 
fostered and magnified. They were told by the Or- 
thodox that the whole letter was a latinization of 
their Greek Rite in regard to confirmation and Holy 
orders, and was a nullification in America of the 
Decrees of the popes that their rite should be kept 
intact. This resulted in some losses (about 10,000) 
from the Ruthenians to the Russian Church, but 
already many of them are coming back. Matters, 
however, adjusted themselves, and the work of 
the new bishop is having good results. The whole 
matter of a Greek bishop in America is so far in an 
experimental stage, and it rests upon the extent of 
the current and future immigration, the stability 
and solidarity of the Ruthenians in their adherence 
to their faith and rite, as to what powers and 
authority their bishop shall ultimately have. Where 
there is an evident and actual need for it the Holy See 
has always granted the erection of Oriental dioceses, 
but where a minority of a population seems bound to 
become assimilated with, and eventually absorbed into, 
the surrounding population the case may be entirely 
otherwise. The newly appointed bishop has had 
success in establishing churches and parochial schools 
and in inducing-his Ruthenian flock to become Ameri- 
can citizens and identify themselves with American 
life while not abandoning their faith and their Kast- 
ern Rite. He aims to establish English-Ruthenian 
schools in each Greek parish and to open a Ruthenian- 
American seminary at Philadelphia for the education 
of American-born Ruthenians as priests of the Greek 
Rite. There is already one American-Ruthenian 
priest, lately ordained. In purely theological matters 
they will be educated as in Latin seminaries, if not 
actually sent there for lectures, but in the Oriental 
church rites, discipline, liturgical language, music, and 
customs the proposed seminary will fill a place for the 
Ruthenians which our present diocesan seminaries do 
not fill. The number of church or parochial schools 
of the Ruthenians is about fifty, where instruction 
in English, Ruthenian, church catechism, and the ele- 
ments of a general education is given. No organized 
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Sunday-school system has as yet been established 
amongst them, nor are there any nuns or religious 
engaged in teaching in the United States. 

In order to understand somewhat clearly the situa- 


tion of the Ruthenians in America, account must be ° 


taken of their national home politics, which they bring 
with them and fight out often quite bitterly in this 
country. As already said, they are from the northern 
and southern slopes of the Carpathian Mountains. 
The northern Ruthenians derisively call their southern 
brethren “ Hungarians’? (Madyari), while the latter 
return the compliment by calling the former “ Poles’’ 
(Poliaki). The point of this lies in the fact that each 
of the nationalities named is cordially detested by 
the Ruthenians on either side. But these are merely 
surface divisions between the two bodies of the same 
race. Their actual factional differences are much 
deeper. There may be said to be, broadly speaking, 
three Ruthenian parties or factions in the United 
States: (1) The Moscophiles, or Moskalophiles (Mos- 
kal is the Little Russian word for a Great Russian), 
who aim at an imitation, if not an actual adoption, 
of all things Russian as found in the present Empire 
of Russia, looking towards Moscow as the seed and 
kernel of Russian or Slavic development, and who are 
strong supporters of Panslavism; (2) the Ukraintzt, 
or Ukrainians (the Ukraine is the adjoining border- 
land provinces of Russia and Galicia), who stand for 
the interests of the Ruthenian people in Austria and 
of the Little Russians in Russia, as distinct and apart 
from the Great Russians, and who desire to develop 


the Ruthenian (Little Russian) language, literature, 


and race along their own lines, entirely distinct and 
apart from that of the present-day Russian Empire; 
and (3) the Ugro-russki, or Hungarian Ruthenians, 
who keep all the old Russian racial traditions, rever- 
encing their Russian language, literature, and ancestry 
as models to follow in their development, but at the 
same time refusing to follow the ideas of Moscow and 
St. Petersburg in such development, either in Hungary 
or in the United States. The first two parties are 
Galicians, the last one Slovaks and Hungarian Ru- 
thenians. These parties are sometimes divided into 
smaller factions, perplexing for an outsider to under- 
stand, such as those who desire to introduce the 
Hungarian language and customs, even using Hun- 
garian in the liturgy of the Church. It is needless to 
say that none of these larger parties ever agree upon 
any one subject other than their Slavic nationality 
and Greek Rite. The Moscophiles often unite with 
the Greek Orthodox and Russian societies upon the 
slightest pretext when Russo-Slavic ideals are to be 
proclaimed, and are fiercely against everything that 
does not look Russiaward, for Russia is their big 
brother. On the other hand the Ukraintzi will have 
nothing to do with modern Russia; it is behind the age 
and lags in the march of civilization; and they have 
besides offended both the other parties by adopting 
the “phonetic” style of spelling. This offence seems 
to be intensified because the new Greek bishop is some- 
what of their way of thinking. The Ugro-russki are 
violently opposed to whatever does not accord with the 
racial views and traditions of the Ruthenian and 
Slovak people within the borders of Hungary, and 
do not agree with the views and actions of either 
of the other two parties. Consequently, the Greek 
Catholic bishop has to publish his official communi- 
eations in Ruthenian, both phonetic and old-style, 
and in Slovak, in order to reach all his people. 

Of course these Greek Catholics of such varied 
views have organized into societies. Each church 
has its own local religious and singing societies, but 
there are other and larger. bodies known as “brother- 
hoods” or lodges (bratstva), which have been of great 
assistance in building up the Ruthenian churches. 
They are usually of the nature of mutual benefit 


societies, assist in finding work, helping in religious 
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matters and the like, having always the Greek Rite 
and the Ruthenian race as their main inspiration. 
Some of them provide that their members must show 
that they have made their Easter communion or 
forfeit membership, and provide for the dropping of a 
member when he ceases to be a Catholic. These 
brotherhoods or lodges are combined into a general 
federation or union which takes in the whole United 
States. It has its annual convention composed of 
delegates from the various brotherhoods, and always 
has some well-known Greek Catholic priest as its 
spiritual director. The largest and oldest of these 
federated societies is the ‘“‘Soyedineniya Greko-Kafto- 
licheskikh Russkikh Bratstv ”’ (Russian Greek Catholic 
Union), which was founded in Pennsylvania in 
February, 1892. It is almost wholly composed of 
Slovaks and South-Carpathian Ruthenians. It now 
(1909) has 542 brotherhoods and 22,490 members, 
and has besides a junior organization for young people 
in which there are 163 brotherhoods and 5400 mem- 
bers, and is in a flourishing condition in every way. 
It also publishes a weekly Greek Catholic newspaper 
at Homestead, Pennsylvania—the ‘ Amerikansky 
Russky Viestnik (American Russian Messenger), 
printed both in the Russian and the Slovak languages. 
In Ruthenian politics it is the representative of the 
Ugro-russki party. The second of these federations 
is the ‘‘Russky Narodny Soyus”’ (Russian National 
Union), which was founded in 1894 and is a Galician 
offshoot from the preceding society. It is chiefly 
composed of Galicians who are Ukrainians, and who 
express themselves strongly against the Russian 
Empire and the Orthodox Church. It now has 249 
brotherhoods and 12,760 members, and it likewise 
publishes a weekly newspaper, the “Svoboda” 
(Liberty), which is printed in New York City, in 
“phonetic” Little Russian. The third of these 
federations is the ‘‘Obshchestvo Russkikh Bratstv ” 
(Society of Russian Brotherhoods), which was 
founded 1 July, 1900. It is composed almost wholly 
of Galicians of the Moscophile party, and a small 
minority of its membership is also made up of Ga- 
licians who are either Greek Orthodox or of Ortho- 
dox proclivities, for it is quite pro-Russian and 
opposed to the Ukrainians. It has now 120 brother- 
hoods and 6530 members, and publishes its weekly 
newspaper, Pravda (Truth) at Olyphant, Pennsyl- 
vania, in the Ruthenian old-style spelling. There is 
also the “ Rimsko a Greko Katolicka Jednota”’ (Roman 
and Greek Catholic Union) of Pennsylvania, a Slavic 
organization which has some 175 brotherhoods and 
about 9000 members, and it is estimated that about 
one-third of these are Greek Catholic. This federation 
also publishes a weekly paper, ‘‘Bratstvo”’ (Brother- 
hood) in the Slovenian language. Besides these pub- 
lications there is also the ‘‘ Dushpastyr ” (The Pastor), 
published in New York, which is exclusively a religious 
periodical and devoted solely to the affairs of the 
Greek Catholic Church in America. In it the official 
utterances of the Greek bishop are usually published. 
There are also many other American Ruthenian 
papers and periodicals. which have nothing whatever 
to do with each matters, but are devoted to labour 
questions, national issues, and to Socialism. _Unfor- 
tunately, many of these publications, even the Catholic 
ones, exhibit too much of a tendency to attack their 
opponents in strong language and to belittle the 
erent of those not of their party, and their usefulness 
for good is thereby lessened. From time to time 
various religious works and a number of booklets on 
church and national topics have been published in 
Slovak and Ruthenian, and every year there are 
issued a number of year-books or calendars containing 
a variety of information and illustrations concerning 
the Ruthenian Greek Catholics in America and 
abroad. 2 
The immigration of the Ruthenian Greek Catholics 
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into the United States and the organization of their 
churches and rite has been too recent to properly speak 
by name of any distinguished representatives of their 
clergy or laity. Nearly everyone who took a prom- 
inent part in their settlement and development is 
still alive and engaged in active work, while a vigorous 
younger generation born on American soil is now 
growing up. Among the Greek priests here in America 
are several who are authors of learned works upon the 
church language and ritual, others who have filled 
posts of considerable distinction in the dioceses in 
Hungary and Galicia whence they came, and many 
who have constantly employed their tongue and pen 
in the education and improvement of their fellow- 
countrymen in this country. There is, however, no 
religious order of women of the Greek Rite, nor any 
association whatever of women devoted to church 
service in the United States, nor has any attempt been 
made so far, either on the part of the clergy or laity, 
to establish here anything of the kind. 

In addition to the Ruthenian Greek Catholics in the 
United States, there are a large number of them in 
Canada. They are principally settled in the provinces 
of Manitoba, Alberta, and Saskatchewan, where they 
have devoted themselves to agricultural pursuits. It 
is said that a Ruthenian often works hard in the 
United States, saves up his money, and emigrates to 
Canada, where he can obtain cheap land under the 
homestead acts. There is besides a considerable 
direct immigration from Galicia and Hungary, but the 
majority of the Canadian Ruthenians are Galicians. 
Their first church (St Nicholas) in Canada was built 
about 1900 at Winnipeg by the Basilian monks who 
are in charge of the Greek missions of the northwest. 
The Very Rev. Platonides Filas, O.S.B.M., who is now 
(1909) the superior of the order in Galicia, was the 
first missionary sent there. . Afterwards, in 1905, an- 
other church (St. Josaphat) was built at Edmonton. 
Later onamonastery was established in Winnipeg, with 
a branch at Monaster, Alberta. From these central 
points, there are now (1909) over sixty missionary sta- 
tions established with small Greek chapels at Oaknook, 
Swan River, Barrows, Ethelbert, Garland, Grand 
View, Minatonas, Yorkton, Beaverdale, Rabbit Hill, 
Star, Lamont, Nundare, and Skaro. In this section 
the Ruthenians have to contend with the Russian 
Orthodox missions, which are well provided for, and 
with certain schismatics from the Russian Orthodox 
known as the “Seraphimites’’, or independent Grzeco- 
Russian Church. There are three missionary com- 
munities of the Basilian monks: at Winnipeg, Edmon- 
ton, and Monaster. The Greek clergy in Canada 
consist of eight monks and four secular priests. The 
number of Ruthenian Greek Catholics is between 
45,000 and 50,000, widely scattered through these 
northwest territories. In Canada there is a religious 
order of women of the Greek Rite, the Servants of 
Mary (14 in number), whose mother-house is in Lem- 
berg, Galicia. They have schools at Winnipeg, Ed- 
monton, Monaster, and in some outlying districts. The 
Canadian Ruthenians publish a small paper (Canadian 
Farmer) and have several societies on the pattern of 
those in the United States. \ 

II. Rumanian Greek CartHorics.—These people 
come from the eastern provinces of Hungary coat 
as Transylvania. They are of a nationality which 
claims to come down from the Roman colonists who 
were settled there by the Emperor Trajan, and hence 
they still call themselves Romani. These Transyl- 
vanians are really of an older political order and settle- 
ment than the independent country known as Ru- 
mania, which bounds Transylvania on the east. The 
inhabitants of both lands are of the same stock, but 
those in Hungary were organized and in possession of 
a fair amount of education and political rights under 
Hungarian rule whilst the present Kingdom of Ru- 
mania was still oppressed under Turkish rule. The 
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latter only obtained its independence after the Russo- 
Turkish war of 1878, and in turn began the education 
and enlightenment of its people. 

The Rumanian language is a Latin tongue, some- 
what similar to Italian, but with a considerable mix- 
ture of Slavic, Greek, and Turkish wordsin it. It is 
also the language of the Mass and liturgical offices 
according to the Greek Rite among the Rumanians, 
and is an instance where the Church has made a 
modern tongue the liturgical language. Owing to 
Slavonie influences, the Rumanian language was 
formerly written in Slavonic or Russian characters, 
and this continued until about 1825, when the Roman 
alphabet was adopted, first by the Catholie Ruma- 
nians and then by the Orthodox, and it has been used 
for the Rumanian language ever since. Even for 
church books the Slavonie letters (the Cyrillic alpha- 
bet) had to give way to the Latin letters, just as the 
Slavonic Liturgy in the church services had given 
away to the Rumanian, and now both the Catholic 
and the Orthodox Mass-books and Office-books are 
printed beautifully in Latin letters and modern 
Rumanian, whether for use in the churches of Tran- 
sylvania or Rumania. The Rumanian Church, 
although Greek in rite, was originally under the juris- 
diction of Rome up to the ninth century, when Con- 
stantinople assumed jurisdiction over it, and later on, 
when Constantinople fell into schism, the Rumanian 
Church went with it. Frequently, however, during 
the centuries that followed, partially successful at- 
tempts were made towards reunion. At the time of 
the so-called Reformation in Western Europe the 
Calvinists endeavoured to persuade a portion of the 
Rumanian clergy and their flocks to embrace the 
new doctrines. This naturally led to an examination 
of matters wherein the Roman Church differed from 
the Calvinists, and also to the points wherein it was 
in harmony with the Greek Church, and later to a 
desire for union with it. The union of the Rumanian 
Greek Church in Hungary (for the other Rumanians 
were subjects of Turkey) with the Holy See dates 
from 1700. The preliminaries for union had been in 
progress for several years before, and once or twice 
had been on the eve of success. In the year just men- 
tioned the Metropolitan Athanasius held a general 
synod of the clergy of Transylvania at Alba Julia 
(Gyulyafehervar), which declared, on 5 September, 
1700, that “freely and spontaneously moved thereto 
by the impulse of Divine Grace, we have entered upon 
a union with the Roman Catholic church”. This 
decree was signed by the metropolitan, 54 arch-priests, 
and 1563 priests. The act of union was confirmed at 
Rome in the following year, and the Greek Catholic 
hierarchy was for a long time the only Greek hier- 
archy in Transylvania Towards the middle of the 
last century the Greek Orthodox Rumanian hierarchy 
was also established. The Rumanian Greek Catholics 
are very proud of their union with Rome, and church 
documents are often dated not only by the year of 
our Lord (pre anul Domnulut), but also be the year of 
the union (pre anul de la santa unire). 

The Rumanian immigrant does not seem to have 
begun to come to the United States until about the 
beginning of the present century. In the year 1900 
Rumanian immigration from Transylvania and 
Northern Hungary began to flow towards the United 
States, and lately has been followed by immigration 
from Rumania itself. It has steadily increased until 
now (1909) there are between 60,000 and 70,000 
Rumanians in the United States. Nearly all these 
have come from Hungary; only a small minority are 
from the Kingdom of Rumania. Those from Hun- 
gary are from the southern and western counties of 
Transylvania, chiefly the counties of Szatmar, Szilagy, 
Fogaras, Bihar, and Temes. The Greek Catholics 
among them number about 45,000, and they are scat- 
tered through the United States from the Atlantic to 
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the Pacific. The chief places where the Rumanian 
Greek Catholics are settled are Cleveland, Youngs- 
town, Columbus, Newark, and Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Sharon, Erie, Pittsburg, Windber, and Scalp Level, 
Pennsylvania; Aurora, Indianapolis, Indiana Harbor, 
and Terre Haute, Indiana; Trenton, New Jersey; St. 
Louis, Missouri; and New York City. They are all 
quite poor and are generally found, like all recent immi- 

ants, in the humblest and poorest walks of life. They 

k sufficient missionary priests of their own rite, and 
at present many additional priests would be weleome. 
The Rey. Dr. Epaminondas Lucaciu was the first Greek 
Catholic Rumanian priest to come to this country. 
He was sent here in 1904 by the Greek Catholic Bishop 
of Lugos, at the request of the late Bishop Horstmann 
of Cleveland, who was asked for a priest of their own 
rite by the Rumanians settled in Cleveland. Whenhe 
came, he set about forming a congregation and build- 
ing a church for his people of the Greek Rite. His 
energy and ability among his countrymen led to the 
erection and dedication, on 21 October, 1906, of the 
church of St. Helena in Cleveland—the first Ruman- 
ian Greek Catholic church in America. His zeal also 
led to the formation of congregations in other localities 
which he visited regularly. In 1908 the second Ru- 
manian church was built and dedicated at Scalp Level, 
Pennsylvania, which serves as the central point for 
missionary work among the Rumanians of Pennsyl- 
vania. In 1909 the third Rumanian church was 
completed and dedicated at Aurora, Illinois, and it 
serves in its turn as the centre of Greek Catholic work 
among the Rumanians of the Western States. A 
fourth has just been constructed at Youngstown, 
Ohio. There are now (1909) four Rumanian Greek 
Catholic priests in the United States, and more are 
shortly expected to arrive. Greek Catholic congrega- 


tions have been formed in many localities, and they. 


are regularly visited by the Greek Catholic priests 
who are here, and regular parishes will be formed and 
churches erected as soon as possible. A Rumanian 
Greek chapel is now in course of formation in New 
York City and awaits a priest from Transylvania. 
While they have a small Catholic church paper, “Cato- 
licul American’’, they also publish a fine eight-page 


weekly, “Romanul’’, at Cleveland and New York, 


which gives a great deal of church news, and they also 
publish a little monthly magazine and an illustrated 
year-book in which many details of their churches, 
societies, and progress are given. The weekly paper 
was originally founded by Father Lucaciu to provide 
reading-matter and general news for his people, but it 
has since passed into other hands. Their societies 
are not strictly speaking church organizations, but are 
rather mutual benefit societies for Rumanians, and 
some even have a limited membership of the Ortho- 
dox, for the Rumanians of Hungary, whether Greek 
Catholic or Greek Orthodox, are very closely ‘united 
upon racial and national feelings, and do not exhibit 
the hostility sometimes shown between the two 
Churches elsewhere. The principal societies are 
“Dacia Romana”’, “ Ardealana”’, “ Unirea Romana”’, 
and “Societatea Traian”, numbering altogether 
about 3000 members, and generally identified with 
the church congregations. 

Tl. Syrtan (Metcuirn) Greek CATHOLICS.— 
About 1886 the first immigration from the Mediter- 
ranean coasts of Asia began to reach the shores of the 
United States, when the Armenians, Greeks, and 
Syrians began to swell the numbers of our immigrants. 
Among them came the Syrian Greeks, or those Syrians 
who were of the Byzantine Rite, whether Catholic 
or Orthodox. The name Melchite (see under GREEK 
Cuurcn, Vol. VI, p. 755), is occasionally used to 
designate a Syrian of the Greek Orthodox Faith, 
but now it rarely has that meaning, since the 
schismatics prefer to be known as Syro-Arabians, at 
least in the United States, where they are largely 
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under Russian influence, for it is nearly always applied 
to the Catholics. After the Council of Chalcedon the 
Melchites followed the fortunes of the Greek Church 
of Constantinople. When it separated from Rome 
they also gradually became separated, merely through 
inertia. Occasionally a bishop became Catholic, and 
there were sporadic attempts to reunite them with 
the Holy See. Cyril V, who was elected Patriarch of 
Antioch about the year 1700, decided to come back to 
unity and made his submission and profession of the 
Catholic Faith to Pope Clement XI, and his example 
was followed by the Archbishop of Tyre and Sidon, 
the Bishop of Beirut, and other prelates. From 
that time on the Syrian Greek Catholies have had a 
restored Catholic line of Patriarchs of Antioch. 
Strangely enough, the word Melchite, which had 
been used to designate those who adhered to the 
doctrines of the Church of Constantinople when it 
was Catholic and in unity, and who even followed it 
when it left the unity of the Churen, came eventually 
to mean, after the union of Cyril V and his fellow- 
bishops, almost exclusively those Syrians of the 
Greek Rite who were Catholics and united with the 
Holy See. Their rite, of course, is the same as that of 
the other Greek Catholics, but the language used in 
the Mass and the administration of the sacraments and 
in the church offices is the Arabic, with the exception 
of certain prayer-endings and versicles of the Mass, 
which are still intoned in the original Greek. Still a 
Melchite priest may celebrate entirely in Greek if he 
so desires, and the Catholic Missal is printed in parallel 
columns in each language as to the parts which are to 
be intoned or said aloud. 

At first these Syrians were in small numbers and 
were not distinguishable from the Arabic-speaking 
Maronites or from the Syro-Arabian Orthodox Greeks, 
all of whom began to come to this country about the 
same date. This Syrian immigration, as compared 
with that from other lands, has never been very large. 
The Greek Catholics came at first from the same locali- 
ties as the Maronites—Beirut and Mount Lebanon; 
but now they come from Damascus and other parts of 
Syria as well. In 1891 Rev. Abraham Bechewate, a 
Basilian monk of the Congregation of the Holy 
Saviour, from Saida in the Diocese of Zahleh and Far- 
zul, Mount Lebanon, was sent to this country by the 
Patriarch of Antioch to take up missionary work 
among his countrymen. So far he has been instru- 
mental in establishing missions and congregations in 
various cities and in having other priests sent to assist 
him. His first efforts were confined to New York 
City, and at present the Melchites in New York City 
use the basement of St. Peter’s church on Barclay 
Street, but they have bought ground in Brooklyn with 
a view to erecting a Syrian Greek Catholic church 
there. After Father Bechewate other priests were sent 
to take up the work at various places throughout the 
United States. At the present time (1909) there are 
altogether fourteen Melchite churches or congrega- 
tions in the United States and just across the border in 
Canada. Besides these there are many mission sta- 
tions which the Melchite Greek priests visit periodi- 
cally. These churches are situated at the following 
places: New York City; Boston and Lawrence, Mas- 
sachusetts; Omaha, Nebraska; Cleveland, Ohio; Du- 
bois and Seranton, Pennsylvania; Chicago and Joliet, 
Illinois; Rockley, South Dakota; La Crosse, Wiscon- 
sin; Pawtucket, Rhode Island; and Montreal and 
Toronto, Canada. So far they have erected four fair- 
sized churches in Lawrence, Cleveland, Dubois, and 
La Crosse. The cost of land in the large cities has 
prevented them from building, so that their congrega- 
tions in the other places are assembled either in the 
Latin churches or in rented premises. The number of 
the Syrian Greek Catholics in the United States (1909) 
is between 8000 and 10,000, and they are to be found 
chiefly in the New England States, Pennsylvania, 
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Ohio, and Illinois. For their spiritual needs there are 
thirteen Syrian Greek Catholic priests, seven of them 
Basilian monks of the Congregation of the Holy 
Saviour from the Diocese of Zahleh and Farzul, four of 
them Basilian monks of the Congregation of St. John 
(Soarite) from the Dioceses of Aleppo and Zahleh, and 
two secular priests from the Diocese of Beirut. 
Owing to the poverty of most Syrian congregations, 
they have not maintained any schools and have no 
Sunday-school instruction, and the majority of the 
Syrian children attend the nearest Latin parochial 
school, if there be one. They have a small Arabic 
paper “ Al-Kown” (The Universe), published in New 
York City, and have the church society of St. George. 
IV. Iranran Greek CarHo.ics.—In the extreme 
southern part of Italy and in the Island of Sicily the 
Greek Rite has always flourished, even from Apostolic 
times. Three of the popes (Sts. Eusebius, Agatho, 
and Zacharias) were Greeks from that region. Many 
of the Greek saints venerated by the Church were 
Southern Italians or Sicilians, and the great Greek mon- 
astery of Grottaferrata near Rome was founded by St. 
Nilus, a native of Rossano in Calabria. The Greek 
Rite in Southern Italy never fell into schism or sepa- 
rated from unity with Rome at the time of the great 
Schism of Constantinople. Although they held to 
their faith and rite, yet the fact that they were not 
thereafter closely allied with their fellow-Greeks of 
Constantinople caused the followers of their rite to 
diminish. After the schism an idea grew up among 
the Italians of the Roman Rite that the Greek lan- 
guage and ritual were in some indefinable way identi- 
fied with the schism. This was intensified upon the 
failure of the Greeks after the Council of Florence 
(1428) to adhere to the union. Therefore, as the 
Greek language died out among the southern Italians, 
they gradually gave up their Greek Rite and adopted 
the Roman Rite instead. While the Greek Rite thus 
became gradually confined to monasteries, religious 
houses, and country towns, and would perhaps never 
have died out on Italian soil, yet it was reinforced in a 
singular manner by immigration from the Balkan 
peninsula in the period between 1450 and 1500. The 
Albanians, who were converted to Christianity and fol- 
lowed the Greek Rite, using the Greek language in 
their liturgy, were persecuted by the Turks, and, by 
reason of the many Turkish victories over the Alban- 
ians under their chieftain, George Castriota, also known 
by his Turkish name of Scanderbeg (Alexander Bey), 
were forced to leave their native land in large num- 
bers. Scanderbeg applied to Pope Eugene IV for 
permission for his people to settle in Italy, so as to 
escape the Moslem persecutions. From time to time 
they settled in Calabria and Sicily, and received among 
other privileges that of retaining their Greek Rite 
wherever their colonies were established. Since that 
time they, like the Greek inhabitants of Southern 
Italy, have become entirely Italianized, but, together 
with them, have retained their Greek Rite quite dis- 
tinct from their Latin neighbours down to the present 
day. All the Italians who follow the Greek Rite in 
Southern Italy are known as Albanese (Albanians), 
although only the older generations of that race retain 
their knowledge of the Albanian tongue. The Mass 
and all the offices of the Church are of course said 
in Greek according to the Rite of Constantinople, 
although afew Latinizing practices have crept in. The 
smaller churches do not have the zconostasis, priests do 
not confer confirmation, but it is given by the bishop, 
and they follow the Gregorian calendar instead of the 
Julian calendar followed by all the other Greeks. 
When the immigration to America from the south of 
Italy and from Sicily began in large proportions, the 
Italo-Greeks came also. They are from Calabria, 
Apulia, and Basilicata in Italy, and from the Dioceses 
of Palermo, Monreale, and Messina in Sicily. They 
are settled in the United States chiefly in New York, 
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Philadelphia, and Chicago, and throughout the States 
of Pennsylvania and Illinois. It is claimed that the 
Greek Catholic population of Italy has sent a third of its 
number to America, and some well-informed Albanese 
have even declared that there are perhaps more. They 
estimate that there are 20,000 of them in the United 
States, the greater part of whom are in the vicinity 
of New York and Philadelphia. As a rule they have 
not shown themselves in any wise as devoted church- 
attendants, but that may be because they have been 
in a measure neglected, for everyone assumes that an 
Italian must be of the Roman Rite and ought to go to 
a Latin church. They have neither the means to con- 
struct churches of their own rite nor do they care to 
frequent churches of the Latin Rite, although their 
societies usually attend the Italian Catholic churches 
and celebrate their festivals according to the Latin 
Rite. In many places they attend the churches of the 
Ruthenian Greek Catholics, and in some few instances 
some have gone to the Hellenic churches of the Greek 
Orthodox, where the language of the ritual is Greek. 
During the year 1904 the first (and so far the only) 
Italian Greek Catholic priest, Papas (Rev.) Ciro Pin- 
nola, was sent from Sicily by. Cardinal Celesia of 
Palermo to the United States, to look after the scat- 
tered flock of Greek Catholics here, and he is now a 
priest of the Archdiocese of New York. He found 
that these Italians, being accustomed to the langua: 

and rites of the Greek Church, as well as infected by the 
inertia of so many of the newcomers to these shores, 
had not attended the Latin Catholic churches, and 
that they had become the prey of all sorts of mission- 
ary experiments to draw them away from their alle- 
giance to the Faith. Besides, they were among the 
poorest of the Italian immigrants and had been unable 
to establish or maintain a chapel or church of their rite. 
He took energetic steps to look after them and on 
Easter Day, 1906, had the pleasure of opening the 
first Italian Greek Catholic chapel on Broome Street 
in the City of New York. This has progressed so far 
that he has now a larger missionary chapel (Our Lady 
of Grace) on Stanton Street, with a congregation of 
about 400, where the Greek Rite in the Greek language 
iscelebrated. He has also various missionary stations 
in Brooklyn and on Long Island, which he visits at 
regular intervals, but he has been unable to do any- 
thing for the Italian Greek Catholics in Pennsylvania 
and elsewhere. Other priests of their rite are needed. 
There is a small school attached to the Greek Catholic 
chapel in New York where the Church Catechism and 
Greek singing is taught, as well as several Italian and 
English branches, and children are instructed in their 
church duties. There is quite a large society of men, 
the “Fratellanza del Santissimo Crocefisso”’, a societ 

for mutual benefit, religious instruction, and the build- 
ing of an Italian Greek church. There are some ten 
or twelve Italo-Albanese societies, having branches in 
various parts of the United States, but devoted mostly 
to secular objects. There is also a small weekly Ital- 
ian paper, “L’Operaio”’, for the Italo-Albanese and their 
Greek Rite, but it is also devoted to Socialism and the 


wildest labour theories, so that its usefulness is doubtful. 

Nothing, except a few newspaper and magazine articles, has 
been written in English or the Western European languages 
about the Greek Catholies in America; their own publications 
must be consulted. 

Amerikansky Russky Kalendar (New York and Pittsburg, 
1896-1909); Russko-Amerkansky Kalendar Sojusa (Scranton, 
1897-1902); Marrosorr, Zaokeanskaya Rus in the Istoriches: 
Viestnik, LX VII (St. Petersburg, 1897); Kalendar dlia Ameri- 
kanskikh Rusiniv (New York, 1907-1909); Messiatsoslov (Ung- 
var, 1890-1909); Charities, XVI (May, New York, 1906); 
Calendarul Ziarului Romanul (Cleveland, 1909); Annual Re- 

orts of Commissioner of Immigration (Washington, 1890-1908); 

he Messenger, XLII (Sept.-Dec., 1904); XLV (Feb., 1906, 
New York); and the files of Viestnik, Pravda, and Svoboda. 

ANDREW J. SHIPMAN. 


Greek Church.—This subject will be treated under 
the following heads: I. Explanation of Terms; II. The 
Greek Orthodox Church and Its Divisions; III. Greek 
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Uniat Churches; IV. Greek-Church History, subdi- 
vided into: (1) The First Five Centuries; (2) Decay 
of the Greek Churches of the East and Rise of the 
Byzantine Hegemony (451-847) ; (3) The Greek Schism; 
Conversion of the Slavs (ninth to eleventh century); 
(4) Efforts towards Reunion; the Crusades (eleventh 
to fifteenth century); (5) From 1453 to the Present 
Time— Relations with the Catholic Church, the 
Protestants, etc. Under (2) will be found: (a) Inter- 
nal Organization of the Byzantine Churches; (b) The 
Emperor; Relations between East and West; Liturgy. 
Under (4): (a) Internal Organization; (b) Hesychasm. 

I, ExpLanation oF TrerMs.—In the East, when a 
Church is spoken of, four things must be kept distinct: 
the race to which the adherents of the Church belong; 
the speech used in their everyday life, and in their 


: Foe devotions; the ecclesiastical rite used in their 


turgy, and their actual belief, Catholic or non-Catho- 
lic. It is because these distinctions have not been, 
and are not, even now, always observed that a great 
confusion has arisen in the terminology of those who 
write or speak of the Eastern (Oriental) Churches and 
of the Greek Church. As a matter of fact, the usual 
signification attached to the words Eastern Churches 
extends to all those Churches with a liturgical rite 
differing from the Latin Rite. Let them reject the 
authority of the pope or accept it, they are none the 
less Eastern Churches. Thus the Russian Church, 
separated from Rome, is an Eastern Church; in the 
same way the Greek Catholics who live in Italy, and 
are known as Italo-Greeks, make up an Hastern 
Church also. The expression Eastern Churches is 
therefore the most comprehensive in use; it includes 
all believers who follow any of the six Eastern rites now 
in use: the Byzantine, Armenian, Syrian, Chaldean, 
Maronite, and Coptic. 

What, then, do we mean when we speak of the 
Greek Church ?—Ordinarily we take it to mean all those 
Churches that use the Byzantine Rite, whether they are 
separated from Rome or in communion with the pope, 
whether they are by race and speech Greek or Slavs, 
Rumanians, Georgians, etc. The term Greek Church 
is, therefore, peculiarly inappropriate, though most 
commonly employed. For instance, if we mean to 
designate the rite, the term Greek Church is inaccurate, 
since there is really no Greek Rite properly so called, 
but only the Byzantine Rite. If, on the other hand, 
we wish to designate the nationality of the believers 
in the Churches following the Byzantine Rite, we 
find that out of fifteen or twenty Churches which use 
that rite, only three have any claim to be known as 
The Greek Church, viz., the Church of the Hellenic 
Kingdom, the Church of Constantinople, the Church of 

rus. Again, it must be borne in mind that in the 
Church of Constantinople there are included a number 
of Slavs, Rumanians, and Albanians who rightly refuse 
to be known as Greeks. 

The term Orthodox Greek Church, or even simply the 
Orthodox Church, designates, without distinction of 
speech, or race, or nationality, all the existing Churches 
of the Byzantine Rite, separated from Rome. They 
claim to be a unit and to have the same body of doc- 
trine, which they say was that of the primitive Church. 
As a matter of fact, the orthodoxy of these Churches is 
what we call heterodoxy, since it rejects the Papal 
Infallibility, and the Papal Supremacy, the dogma of 
the Immaculate Conception, that of Purgatory, etc. 
However, by a polite fiction, educated Catholics give 
them the name of Orthodox which they have usurped. 
The term Schismatic Greek Church is synonymous 
with the above; nearly everybody uses it, but it is at 
times inexpedient to do so, if one would avoid wound- 
ing the feelings of those whose conversion is aimed at. 

The term Bnited Greek Church is generally used to 
designate all the Churches of the Byzantine Rite in 
communion with the See of Rome. us the Ruthe- 
nian Church of Galicia, the Rumanian Church of 
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Austria-Hungary, the Bulgarian Church of Turkish 
Bulgaria, the Melchite Church of Syria, the Georgian 
Church, the Italo-Greek Church, and the Church of the 
Greeks in Turkey or in the Hellenic Kingdom—all of 
them Catholic—are often called the United Greek 
Churches. Again, the term is inappropriate, and be- 
longs of right only to the last two Churches. As a 
matter of fact the Ruthenians and Bulgarians are 
Slavs who follow the Byzantine Rite, but use a Sla- 
vonic translation; whereas the Rumanians are Latins 
who follow the Byzantine Rite, but in a Rumanian 
translation, etc. 

Instead of United Greek Church, the term Uniat (or 
Uniate) Church is often used; and in like manner the 
word Uniats is used instead of United Greeks. These 
words are by no means synonymous. Uniat Church, 
or Uniats, has a much wider signification than United 
Greek Church or United Greeks, and embraces all the 
Eastern Churches in communion with Rome, but 
following another than the Latin rite, whether it be 
Byzantine, Armenian, Syrian, Chaldean, Maronite, or 
Coptic. The Uniat Church is therefore really synony- 
mous with Hastern Churches united to Rome, and Uniats 
issynonymous with astern Christians united with Rome. 

Il. Tat Greek OrtHopoxX CHURCH AND ITS 
Drvistons.—The. Greek Orthodox Churches are 
Churches separated from Rome and following the 
Byzantine Rite, i. e. the rite developed at Constanti- 
nople between the fourth and tenth centuries. In the 
beginning, the only language of this rite was Greek. 
Later, however (the exact date is uncertain), it was 
introduced among the Georgians, or Iberians, of the 
Caucasus and was translated into the Georgian ver- 
nacular of the country. In the ninth century, through 
the efforts of Sts. Cyril and Methodius and their 
disciples, the Moravians and the Bulgarians were con- 
verted to Christianity, and as the missionaries were 
Byzantines they introduced their own rite, but trans- 
lated the Liturgy into Slav, the mother tongue of 
those nations. From Bulgaria this Byzantine-Slav 
Rite spread among the Servians and the Russians. In 
recent times the Byzantine Rite has been translated 
into Rumanian for use by the faithful of that nation- 
ality. Lastly, the Orthodox Syrians of Syria, Pales- 
tine, and Egypt have adopted a hybrid Byzantine 
Rite in which, according to the whim of the celebrant, 
either Greek or Arabic is used. Hence we have five 
divisions of the Byzantine Rite, and consequently five 
divisions of Orthodox Greek Churches :— 

(1) The Greek-Byzantine Rite, which includes the 
pure Greeks subject (a) to the Patriarchate of Con- 
stantinople, (b) to the Holy Synod of Athens, and (ce) 
to the Archbishoprie of Cyprus, 

(2) The Arabic-Byzantine Rite, which includes the 
Christians under the Patriarchates of (a) Antioch, (b) 
Jerusalem, and (ce) Alexandria, and (d) the Archbish- 
opric of Sinai. 

(3) The Georgian-Byzantine Rite, which, up to the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, included the 
Churches of the Caucasus Range now absorbed by the 
Russian Church and obliged to use the Slavonic 
Liturgy instead of their own native Georgian. 

(4) The Slavonic-Byzantine Rite, comprising (a) 
the Russian, (b) the Servian, and (c) the Bulgarian 
Churches. 

(5). The Rumanian-Byzantine Rite used by the 
Rumanian Churches. 

(1) Pure Greeks —(a) Patriarchate of Constanti- 
nople-—This Church is governed by a patriarch, a 
Holy Synod consisting of twelve metropolitans, and a 
mixed council of four metropolitans and eight lay- 
men. It numbers in all 101 dioceses, of which 86 have 
metropolitan rank, and 15 are suffragan sees. Such 
were the official figures and were accurate until the 
month of October, 1908. As we write, however, this 
is no longer so. Since the proclamation of Bulgarian 
independence the five Greek metropolitans in their 
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country have been suppressed by the Bulgarians. 
Bosnia-Herzegovina had four metropolitans depend- 
ing more or less on Constantinople, but since Austria- 
Hungary has annexed that country they will no longer 
be dependent. Lastly, the Island of Crete is now al- 
most independent of Turkey, and in consequence its 
metropolitan and his seven suffragan bishops have 
gone over to the Holy Synod of Athens. From the 
101 dioceses, therefore, we may deduct 17, viz., 10 
metropolitan sees and 7 suffragan sees, which leaves 
a total of 84 dioceses, 76 being metropolitan and 8 
suffragan. Of these 84 dioceses, not including Con- 
stantinople, 22 are in Asia Minor, 12 in the Archi- 
pelago, and 50 on European soil. For want of re- 
liable statistics, it is difficult to form an estimate of 
their population. The Greeks in the Ottoman Empire 
claim to number 6,000,000, but this figure is exag- 
gerated. We shall be nearer the truth in computing 
1,000,000 Greeks in Asia Minor, 400,000 in the Archi- 
pelago, 1,500,000 in Turkey in Europe, including the 
Albanians and Bulgarians. There are, moreover, 
600,000 Slavs, either Bulgarians or Servians, who be- 
long to the cecumenical patriarchate. All this gives 
a grand total of 3,500,000 souls. In consequence of 
the independence of Bulgaria, of the annexation of 
Bosnia by Austria-Hungary, and the secession of 
Crete to Greece, the cecumenical patriarchate has 
recently lost nearly a million subjects—namely, 700,- 
000 in Bosnia, 200,000 in Crete, and from 70,000 to 
80,000 in Bulgaria. 

(b) The Church of Greece.—This Church dates 
back to 1833, when 36 bishops proclaimed their inde- 
pendence of Constantinople and established a Holy 
Synod; its authority was not recognized until 11 July, 
1850, by the cecumenical patriarch. At the present 
time this Church is controlled by a Holy Synod of five 
members: the Metropolitan of Athens as president and 
four bishops chosen in regular succession. The Hel- 
lenic Kingdom contains 32 dioceses, of which one— 
that of Athens—is a metropolitan see; it is not, how- 
ever, rare to find one-third of the sees vacant for 
economic reasons. The Church of Greece numbers 
2,500,000 members in Greece and many thousands of 
believers in other countries, especially in the United 
States. By an arrangement arrived at between 
Athens and Constantinople in 1908, all the Greek 
Churches of the dispersion, save that of Venice, must 
look to Athens as their head. 

(ec) The Church of Cyprus.—Ever since the Coun- 
cil of Ephesus, in 431, recognized its autonomy, which 
was confirmed in 488 by the Emperor Zeno, the 
Church of Cyprus has remained independent. The 
hierarchy consists of the Archbishop of Constantia and 
his three suffragans, the Bishops of Paphos, Cytion, 
and Cyrenia. Nearly ten years ago the archbishop 
died, and so far his successor has not been agreed on. 
The Church has about 200,000 adherents. 

(2) Arabic Byzantines.—(a) Patriarchate of An- 
tioch—The Orthodox population of this patriarchate 
is hardly Greek any longer. They are a Syrian race 
whose speech is Arabic, and as a rule the liturgical 
offices are celebrated in Arabic. Since 1899 the 
Greek element, which had up to then monopolized the 
superior clerical positions, has been definitively driven 
out of Syria. The patriarch lives at Damascus and 
governs with the aid of a Holy Synod and a mixed 
council. At the present time this Church has 13 
ser ee all of metropolitan rank, and numbers 250,000 
souls. 

(b) Patriarchate .of Jerusalem.—This patriarchate 
was cut off from that of Antioch in 451. If it were 
not for the sanctuaries of the Holy Places, which draw 
so many pilgrims and such considerable alms, its 
importance would be nil. All the superior clergy are 
Greek, and, in accordance with a rule made in the 
early part of the eighteenth century, the clergy of 
Syrian birth and Arabic speech are eligible for the 
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lower clerical positions only, although the whole 
membership of this Church is Syrian. ere has been 
a revolt recently against this slavery, and it is not 
unlikely that before long the Greeks will be expelled 
from Jerusalem as they have been already driven from 
Antioch. The only extant dioceses are Jerusalem 
Nazareth, and St. Jean d’Acre, but a number o 
titular metropolitans and archbishops aid the patri- 
arch in the administration of his Church. The litur- 
gical languages in use are Greek and Arabic; the 
number of subjects of this patriarchate cannot exceed 
50,000 souls. 

(c) Patriarchate of Alexandria.—This patriarchate 
is made up of only one diocese under the personal care 
of the patriarch. According to decisions arrived at in 
1867 he ought to be assisted by a Holy Synod com- 


posed of four members who were to be honorary ~ 


Metropolitans of Pelusium, the Thebaid, Pentapolis, 
and Lybia. This synod is being formed. Church- 
membership numbers about 80,000 persons, made up 
mostly of strangers from Syria and Greece, among 
whom far from harmonious relations prevail. The 
liturgy is celebrated in either Greek or Arabic, but for 
the most part in Greek. 

(d) Arehbishoprie of Sinai.—The titular of this 
see has jurisdiction over the convent of St. Catherine 
and about fifty Bedouins. Its autonomy was pro- 
claimed in 1575 and confirmed in 1782. At the pres- 
ent time the tendency is to consider it rather as a 
diocese in the Patriarchate of Jerusalem. 

(3) Orthodox Georgians.—The various national 
Churches of Iberia, Mingrelia, and Imerethia no 
longer exist since Russia has extended her dominion 
over the Caucasus provinces. In the Liturgy the 
Georgian tongue has been replaced by the Slavonic. 
The number of dioceses was formerly twenty, but is 
now only four, all in the hands of the Russians. It 
has a metropolitan, With the title of Exarch of Georgia 
and three suffragan bishops. The number of the 
Orthodox in Georgia, including the Russian colonists, 
is reckoned at about 1,600,000. 

(4) Orthodox Slavs—(a) The Synodal Church of St. 
Petersburg.—This is but a continuation since 1721 of 
the Patriarchate of Moscow, which had been estab- 
lished in 1589 by the Greek Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, Jeremias II, who up to that time had ruled the 
Russian Orthodox Church. The Holy Synod institu- 
ted by Peter the Great and composed of seven mem- 
bers, is the head of this Church. The Russian Church 
counts 63 dioceses, ruled by 3 metropolitans, 13 arch- 
bishops, and 47 bishops. In many of the dioceses, 
where the distances are enormous, it is customary for 
the bishop to take one or more auxiliary bishops, 
known as episcopal vicars, for the governing of parts 
of the diocese. At the present time there are 44 of 
these episcopal vicars. The number of members of 
this Church must be about 70,000,000, or half the 
population of the Empire. There are at least 25,000,- 
000 more believers who separated from the official 
church in the seventeenth century and make up the 
great Raskol- sect (see Russta). The remainder of 
the population of Russia is made up of about 12,000,- 
000 Catholics, together with Protestants, Armenians, 
Jews, Mussulmans, Buddhists, and even pagans. 

(b) The Servian Church of Servia.—It was not 
till November, 1879, that this Church secured its 
independence of the Ccumenical Patriarchate of 
Constantinople. Since then it has been governed b 
a Holy Synod comprising the Metropolitan of Bel- 
grade and the four suffragan Bishops of Nich, Uchitzé, 
Timok and Chabatz. Its members number about 
2,500,000 souls, and its liturgical language is the 
Slavonic.—The Servian Church of Montenegro.—It is 
ruled by the Metropolitan of Cettinjé, who goes to 
Russia for consecration. Until 1852 the bishop, or 
Vladika, was temporal as well as spiritual head of the 
principality. Since then the authority has been 
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divided. The membership is about 250,000.—The 
Servian Patriarchate of Carlovitz in Hungary.—This 
Church was founded in 1691 by Servian emigrants from 
Turkey. It became a patriarchate in 1848. Besides 
the patriarchal diocese, there are six others: Bracs, 
Buda, Carlstadt, Pakray, Temescaz, and Versecz. 
Its membership numbers about 1,080,000 souls. It is 
governed by a Holy Synod and a national Parliament, 
or Assembly, of which one-third of the members are 
clerics and the remainder laymen. It meets every 
three years.—The Servian Church of Bosnia-Herze- 

ovina.—Theoretically this Church still belongs to the 

reek Patriarchate of Constantinople, but since the 
annexation of these provinces by Austria-Hungary 
(6 October, 1908) it may be looked on as autonomous. 
It has four metropolitan sees, Seraiero, Mostar, Dolnja- 
Touzla, and Banialouka, and numbers 700,000 souls.— 
Two other Servian groups have not yet acquired 
autonomy. That in Dalmatia belongs to the Ruma- 
nian Metropolitan of Tchernovitz; it has two dioceses, 
Zara and Cattaro, and numbers 110,000 souls. The 
other group, in Turkey, in the vilayet of Uskub, 
acknowledges the Greek Patriarch of Constantinople. 
It has two dioceses, Prizrend and Uskub, and numbers 
250,000 souls. 

(c) The Bulgarian Exarchate.—After having con- 
currently two patriarchates, one at Tirnovo, sup- 
pressed in 1393, and another at Ochrida, suppressed in 
1767, the Bulgarians have organized an independent 
Church, recognized by the Sublime Porte, 11 March, 
1870. The exarch, head of all Bulgarians in Turkey 
and Bulgaria who may be disposed to admit his author- 
ity, resides in Constantinople. He has subject to him 
in Turkey 21 dioceses, of which about two-thirds are 
still waiting for the nomination of their bishops, and 
in Bulgaria 11 metropolitan dioceses. The faithful of 
the exarchate number about 4,000,000, of whom 2,- 
900,000 are in the Kingdom of Bulgaria, and 1,000,000 
in Turkey in Europe. The proclamation of Bulgaria 
as an independent kingdom will bring about modifica- 
tions in the ecclesiastical domain, for it is hardly likely 
that Turkey will accept an outsider as spiritual head 
of its Ottoman subjects. 

(5) Orthodox Rumanians.—(a) The Church of Ru- 
mania.—This church has existed since 1864, though it 
was not recognized by the Phanar as independent until 
13 May, 1885. It obeys a Holy Synod composed of 
two metropolitans and six bishops—its whole epis- 
copate. Its membership numbers 4,800,000 souls.— 
(b) The Rumanian Church of Sibiu.—This Church, 
formerly under the Servian Patriarchate of Carlovitz, 
secured its independence in 1864. It is governed by 
a national Assembly composed of 90 members (30 
ecclesiastics and 60 laymen) who meet every three 
years. The Metropolitan of Sibiu has two suffragans, 
the Bishops of Arad and of Karambes. Its computed 
membership is 1,750,000. (c) Servo-Rumanian 
Church of Tchernovitz.—This Church secured inde- 

mdence in 1873. It comprises three dioceses; 

chernovitz, the metropolitan see, situated in Buko- 
vina, Zara and Cattaro in Dalmatia (its two suffragan 
sees). The population of this Church, which in Buko- 
vina is mainly Servo-Rumanian and in Dalmatia 
Servian, is about 520,000 souls. 

To sum up, there are seventeen Orthodox Churches 
of various tongues and nationalities, knit together 
more or less by a common Byzantine Rite and a vague 
basis of doctrine that becomes more and more imbued 
with Protestant ideas. Their total membership does 
not exceed 100,000,000 souls; the exact figure is 94,- 
050,000, of whom about three quarters (70,000,00) are 
in the Russian dominions. 

Ill. Greex Unrat CuurcHns.—Nearly every one 
of the Orthodox Churches of the Byzantine Rite has 
a corresponding Greek Catholic Church in communion 
with Rome. As we saw in the majority of the Ortho- 
dox Churches, so in the case of the Uniat Churches, 
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they are Greek only in name. Altogether eight divi- 
sions are recognized: (1) Pure Greeks, (2) Italo- 
Greeks, (3) Georgians, (4) Greeco-Arabs (or Melchites), 
(5) Ruthenians, (6) Servians, (7) Bulgarians, and (8) 
Rumanians. The total membership of these various 
Churches does not exceed 6,000,000 souls; the exact 
figure is computed at 5,564,809, of whom 4,097,073 
belong to the Ruthenians and Servians, 8488 to the 
Bulgarians, 1,271,333 to the Rumanians, 138,735 to 
the Melchites, and 49,180 to the Italo-Greeks and 
Pure Greeks. The number of Catholic Georgians is 
unknown, but it is small. These are the figures fur- 
nished by the 1907 edition of “Missiones Catholice”’, 
published at Rome (p. 743). 

(1) Pure Greeks.—Their Church has not yet been 
organized, it is under the Apostolic Delegate at Con- 
stantinople. Parishes and missions exist at Constan- 
tinople, Cadi-Keui, Peramos, Gallipoli, Malgara and 
Cesarea in Cappadocia. The faithful number about 
1000, under the care of a dozen priests, of whom seven 
are Assumptionists. There are also Catholics of this 
rite in Greece. They are subject to the Delegation at 
Athens. 

(2) The Italo-Greek Church.—These Catholics are of 
Greelk-or Albanian origin, and use the Byzantine Rite. 
They live mainly in Sicily and Calabria, and have some 
fixed colonies in Malta, at Algiers, Marseilles, and 
Carghese in Corsica. Their number is not more than 
50,000. Ecclesiastics in Calabria and Sicily are 
ordained by two Italo-Greek bishops. Their litur- 
gical language is Greek, but for the most part the 
vernacular of the faithful is Italian. 

(3) Georgian Churches.—Russia, unwilling to tol- 
erate within her dominions an Orthodox Georgian 
Church distinct from the Russian, is all the more 
opposed to the creation of a Catholic Georgian Church. 
Out of from 30,000 to 35,000 Georgian Catholics, about 
8000 follow the Armenian Rite, the remainder having 
adopted the Latin Rite. The only Catholic Georgian 
organization in existence is at Constantinople. 

(4) Graco-Arabs (or Melchites).—All these are under 
a patriarch who bears the titles of Antioch, Alexandria 
and Jerusalem, and who, moreover, has jurisdiction 
over all the faithful of his rite in the Ottoman Empire. 
Their number amounts to about 140,000 and they are 
subject to twelve bishops or metropolitans. The 
liturgical language is either Arabic or Greek. 

(5) Ruthenians.—The Uniat Church of Russia has 
disappeared. Its last two bishoprics, those of Minsk 
and Chelm, were suppressed in 1869 and in 1875 re- 
spectively. Since the disorders of 1905 many have 
availed themselves of the liberty of returning to the 
Catholic Church, but as a precautionary measure they 
have adopted the Latin Rite. 

(6) Servians—In Austria-Hungary the ancient 
Ruthenian Church has survived with a little more 
than 4,000,000 members. It has six dioceses, of 
which three are in Galicia (the Archbishopric of Lem- 
berg, and the Bishoprics of Przemysl and of Stanis- 
lawow) and three in Hungary (the Bishoprics of 
Munkaes and of Eperies under the Latin Archbishop 
of Grau, and the Bishopric of Crisium, or Kreutz, in 
the archiepiscopal province of Agram, and of which 
the Catholic population is mainly Servian). 

(7) Bulgartans—The movement for union with 
Rome, very strong in 1860, was, owing to political 
reasons, not a success. To-day there are hardly 10,- 
000 Catholics between the two Apostolic vicariates of 
Thrace and Macedonia. The seminary of Thrace is 
under the care of the Assumptionists, that of Mace- 
donia under the Lazarists. 

(8) Rumanians——The Rumanian Catholic Church 
uses the Byzantine Rite, but the liturgical language 
is Rumanian. It is established only in Hungary and 
counts four dioceses, viz., the Archdiocese of Fogaras 
with the suffragan Dioceses of Armenopolis, Gross- 
Wardein, and Lugos, having in all 1,300,000 members. 
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The Uniat-Rumanians of the Kingdom of Rumania 
have no ecclesiastical organization. In this summary 
I have omitted the other Oriental Churches in com- 
munion with Rome, e. g. the Armenian, the Coptic, 
the Abyssinian, the Syriac, the Maronite, the Chaldean 
and Malabrian Churches, because they do not use the 
Byzantine rite, and have no claim to be considered as 
Greek Churches, even in the wider meaning of the 


word. 
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TV. Greex-Cuurcu Hisrory.—(1) The First Five 
Centuries.—The Gospel, preached by the Apostles and 
by their disciples, who were converts from Judaism, 
spread first of all among the Jewish communities of 
the Roman Empire. These Jewish settlements were 
mainly in the towns, and as a rule spoke the Greek 
tongue; and thus it came to pass that the earliest 
Christian communities were in the towns and used the 
Greek tongue in their liturgical services. Gradually, 
however, Christian converts from among the Gentiles 
began to increase and, as the author of the so-called 
Second Hpistle of Clement says, “The children of the 
barren woman outnumbered those of the fruitful one’’. 
The original differences between the Judeo-Christian 
and Helleno-Christian communities quickly disap- 
peared, and soon there existed only Christians, with a 
certain number of heretical sects which either. held 
aloof of their own accord or were constrained to do so. 
At the end of the fourth century, at least in the East, 
nearly all the cities were Christian, but the villages and 
country places, as in the West, offered a more stubborn 
resistance to the new religion. The government of 
the Church was monarchical; as a rule every city had 
its bishop, and the priests were his assistants; the 
deacons and lower ministers attended to the ceremo- 
nial and to charitable works. Even before the Coun- 
cil of Niczea (325) ecclesiastical provinces had begun to 
appear, each having a metropolitan and several suf- 
fragan bishops. The size of these provinces generally 
_ corresponded to the extent of the civil provinces. 

The fourth canon of Niczea expressly refers to such 
provinces. But were there also Churches whose high 
jurisdiction was recognized by a number of ecclesias- 
tical provinces, and did they correspond with the 
future patriarchates and exarchates? We must reach 
the third century before we find conclusive proof of 
this. At that time the Bishop of Alexandria was 
looked up to as the Primate or Patriarch of all Egypt. 
In a somewhat similar way, though in a lesser degree, 
the Bishop of Antioch had authority in the provinces 
of Syria and Asia Minor. For instance, at the end of 
the second century Serapion of Antioch exercised his 
authority at Rhossos, a town of Cilicia, and this same 
Serapion appears to have ordained Palout, the third 
Bishop of sea During the latter half of the third 
century we see assembled at Antioch the bishops of all 
Syria and eastern Asia Minor, soon to become the 
civil diocese of Pontus. As early as 251 we know of a 
synod that was to be held at Antioch because Fabius, 
the bishop of that town, seemed to be leaning towards 
Novatianism. The promoters of this meeting were 
the Bishops of Tarsus, Ceesarea in Palestine, and Cesa- 
rea in Cappadocia. A few years later, in 256, Dio- 
nysius of Alexandria, treating of the Eastern Churches 
that had been disturbed by this quarrel, mentions 
Antioch, Cesarea in Palestine, Alia (Jerusalem), Tyre, 
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Laodicea in Syria, Tarsus and Czsarea in Cappadocia. 
Somewhat later, again, from 264 to 268, the affair of 
Paul of Samosata was the occasion of many meetings 
of bishops at Antioch, and in the interests of that 
Church. They always came from the same provinces, 
viz., those extending from Polemoniac Pontus (Neo- 
cesarea) and Lycaonia (Iconium) to Arabia (Bostra) 
and Palestine (Cesarea and Allia). “Immediately 
after the persecution of Galerius and Maximianus a 
celebrated council was held at Ancyra, presided over 
by the Bishop of Antioch, at which some fifteen bishops 
from the same countries, were again present; this 
time, however, the Provinces of Galatia, Bithynia, 
Phrygia, and Pamphylia are represented, but Asia, 
properly so called, still remained outside the group’’ 
(Duchesne, “Christian Worship’’, London, 1904, p. 
20). On the other hand, in Proconsular Asia no 
Church had yet succeeded in asserting authority over 
the others; Teenie the most famous of them, had 
merely a primacy of honour over its rivals in influence 
and wealth, Smyrna, Pergamus, Sardis, and others. 

To sum up, then, during the opening years of the 
fourth century we find three principal ecclesiastical 
groups in the Eastern Empire: (1) that of Alexan- 
dria, with authority over the whole of Egypt; (2) 
that of Antioch, with a more or less recognized Juris- 
diction over the whole Greek world, with the excep- 
tion of Asia proper, and even over lands beyond the 
frontiers of the Roman Empire, e. g., Armenia and 
Persia; (3) Proconsular Asia, forming a group apart. 
The Councils of Nicwa (325), Constantincple (381), 
Ephesus (431), and Chalcedon (451) legalized the ex- 
isting state of things, created new Churches and estab- 
lished the ecclesiastical hierarchy as it has remained 
ever since. But in order to understand the situation 
properly, we must first briefly review the civil organi- 
zation of the Roman Empire, which had such an in- 
fluence over early Church organization. 

From Diocletian to the accession of Theodosius the 
Great (379) the Empire of the East included the civil 
dioceses of Egypt (after its separation from Antioch), 
Asia, Pontus, and the two Mysias, or Thrace. The 
remaining dioceses formed part of the Empire of the 
West. On 19 January, 379, Gratian, Emperor of the 
West, ceded to his colleague, Theodosius I, the Prefec- 
ture of Eastern Ilyricum, which included the dioceses 
of Dacia and Macedonia. Soon afterwards, between 
424 and 437, Western Illyricum, or the diocese of 
Pannonia, became part of the Empire of the East. 

Among the canons of Niczea (325) that do not spe- 
cifically deal with the ordinary ecclesiastical proy- 
inces, canons 6 and 7 confirm the rights accorded by 
immemorial custom to certain great Churches, such as 
Alexandria, Antioch, Jerusalem, and the other epar- 
chies. It is not easy at first sight to determine what 
rights the council referred to. Nevertheless it is a 
general opinion that the sixth canon aimed at securin 
to the Bishop of Alexandria an exceptional rank, an 
at endowing him with powers over the metropolitans 
and bishops.of the four civil provinces of Egypt, 
Thebaid, Libya, and Pentapolis, as ample as those 
exercised by the Bishop of Rome over the various 
provinces of the Patriarchate of the West. Thus the 
Bishop of Alexandria had the right to consecrate all 
the metropolitans and bishops of Egypt, and from 
this some historians and canonists would have us con- 
clude that he was, as a matter of fact, the only metro- 
politan in Egypt, and that his entire patriarchate was 


asingle diocese. This is an evident exaggeration. At 
the Council of Niczea there were four Egyptian metro- 
politans, one for each of the civil and ecclesiastical 


provinces; later their number rose to nine, or even 
ten, according as the emperors increased the number — 
of civil provinces. The number of suffragan bishops 
rose at one time to a hundred. The organization of — 
the Egyptian Church really followed the same lines as_ 
the others. But the Patriarch, or Bishop, of Alex-— 
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andria had the right of consecrating all his bishops, 
once their election had been confirmed by the metro- 
politan, whereas in the other greater Churches the 
metropolitan himself discharged this function. 

Although the sixth canon, in as far as it refers to 
Antioch, is far from clear, it would seem that the 
Nicene Council recognized and granted to the Bishop 
of Antioch the same jurisdiction over the provinces of 
the civil diocese of the East (Diewcesis Orientis) that it 
had recognized and granted to the Bishops of Rome 
and of Alexandria over the Provinces of the West and 
of Egypt respectively. Therefore it attributes to An- 
tioch a supremacy over many provinces, each hay- 
ing its own metropolitan, in such a way as to consti- 
tute them into a patriarchate. It is thought that the 
jurisdiction of the Patriarchate of Antioch was co- 
extensive with the aforesaid civil diocese of the East, 
but it may very likely have extended also over certain 
provinces in Pontus and Asia Minor. 

The same canon requires that the rights of the other 
eparchies be maintained. The meaning of the word 
eparchies is not clear and has been variously inter- 
preted. According to some, it refers to ordinary eccle- 
siastical provinces, but this is hardly probable, seeing 
that the council had already dealt with them in its 
fourth canon. Others are of opinion that the council 
intended to grant the Bishops of Heraclea, Ephesus, and 
Czsarea the same privileges and rights over the prov- 
inces of the civil dioceses of Thrace, Asia, and Pontus 
that the Bishops of Alexandria and Antioch enjoyed 
over the provinces of the civil dioceses of Egypt and 
the East. The second canon of the Council of Con- 
stantinople (381) seems to support this interpretation, 
where it says: “The Bishops of the Diocese of Asia 
must watch over the concerns of Asia only; those of 
Pontus, over what concerns Pontus, and those of 
Thrace over what concerns Thrace.”’ Perhaps the 
council simply meant to enfranchise the provinces of 
these three civil dioceses from the jurisdiction of An- 
tioch, Alexandria, or any other Church, without, how- 
ever, raising any particular see—Ephesus for instance, 
or Cesarea—to a particular rank like that of Antioch 
or Alexandria. 

As for Jerusalem, or Aélia, according to the seventh 
canon, it remained a simple bishopric under the juris- 
diction of Cesarea Maritima, its metropolitan see, but 
enjoyed the right to certain honours on the occasion of 
cecumenical councils, when its bishops sat next to 
those of the greater Churches of the empire. 

The Council of Constantinople (381) confirmed and 
defined, in its second canon, what the Council of 
Nicza had attempted to outline. It was understood 
that the Bishop of Alexandria should be the head of 
the Church of Egypt, and the Bishop of Antioch head 
of the Church of the East. As for the remaining two 
Asiatic dioceses, those of Pontus and of Asia, the am- 
biguous phrases of the second canon, and the inter- 
pretation thereof given by’ the historian Socrates 
(Hist. Eccl., V, ¢. viii, in P. G., LX VI, 580), do not 
permit us to infer the supremacy of any one Church 
over all the other Churches of a civil diocese. That 
Ephesus in Asia and Cesarea in Pontus held privileged 
positions is certain, but that either Ephesus or Pontus 
was at the head of the episcopate of Asia or of Pontus, 
as Antioch was at the head of the Eastern episcopate, 
is a position which we have no documentary evidence 
to support. The third canon of this council of Con- 
stantinople brings another Church on the scene, that 
of the imperial capital itself, to which Nica had made 
no reference. e silence of the First Gicumenical 
Council is easily understood when we remember that in 
325 Byzantium, or Constantinople, was still an undis- 
tinguished bishopric, with Heraclea, in Thrace, as its 
metropolitan, and that its first bishop, St. Metro- 
phanes, had died as recently as 314. In consequence 
of the transfer of the seat of imperial government to 
Byzantium, the city increased in importance, even 
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from an ecclesiastical point of view; in 339 and 360 we 
find two Arian bishops, Eusebius and Eudoxius, leav- 
ing their metropolitan Sees of Nicomedia and Antioch 
to occupy this bishopric, which they had already begun 
to consider the first episcopal see of the Empire. The 
Council of 381 encouraged this attitude, and its third 
canon asserts that “the Bishop of Constantinople 
ought to have a pre-eminence of honour next to the 
Bishop of Rome, for that city is the new Rome’’. 

It would be hard to protest too strongly against the 
spirit of this canon, which attempts to measure the 
ecclesiastical dignity of a see by the civil importance of 
the city. But although the popes refused to recognize 
it, all the bishops of the East accepted it, and Con- 
stantinople considered itself henceforward as the 
premier see of the Empire of the East. 

Novella cxxxi of Justinian approved this decision of 
the council: “Ita sancimus .... veteris Rome 
papam primum esse omnium sacerdotum ... . ar- 
chiepiscopum Constantinopolis, nove Rome, post 
sanctissimam apostolicam sedem veteris Rome secun- 
dum locum habere.”’ Did this honorary pre-eminence 
carry with it a wider jurisdiction? and can the Bishop 
of Constantinople be henceforward looked on as a 
patriarch? We have no juridical text in support of 
such a thing, but Socrates (Hist. Eccl., V, viii) assures 
us that Constantinople did exercise authority over 
Thrace, while Theodoret of Cyrrhus (Hist. Eccl., V, 
XXvili) attributes to St. John Chrysostom (398-404) 
a superior’s authority over twenty-eight provinces. 
Now the “Notitia dignitatum’’, a document dating 
from about 410, reckons six provinces in Thrace, 
eleven in the diocese of Asia, and eleven in that of 
Pontus. Constantinople was actually at the head of 
these three dioceses, whose twenty-eight provinces 
officially made up its patriarchate in 451. In any 
case, if a superior jurisdiction over these twenty-eight 
provinces did not belong de jure to the Bishops of 
Constantinople from 381 to 457, it is quite certain that 
de facto they exercised such jurisdiction. (For a num- 
ber of instances in proof of this see the article “Con- 
stantinople’’ in Vacant and Mangenot, “ Dictionnaire 
de théologie catholique’’, II, 1323-25.) Furthermore, 
their aim at this time was to have only one Eastern 
Church, only one patriarchate, of which they should 
be the chiefs, and this was to be brought about by the 
annexation of the provinces of Illyricum, subject to 
the pope, and the suppression of the rights enjoyed by 
the patriarchs of Antioch and Alexandria. Thus, on 
14 July, 421, the Emperor Theodosius II issued a law 
whereby Illyricum was brought under the jurisdiction 
of the Bishop of Byzantium (Cod. Just., I, i, vi; Cod. 
Theod., XVI, ii, xlvi), but in consequence of the pro- 
tests of Pope Boniface I and of Honorius, Emperor of 
the West, this law never was enforced. 

Again, according to Socrates (Hist. Hccl., VII, 
xxvii), Bishop Atticus of Constantinople obtained 
from Theodosius II a decree forbidding the consecra- 
tion of a single bishop in the East without the consent 
of the Bishop of Constantinople, but, owing to the 
opposition it encountered, this decree was hardly ever 
observed, except in the civil dioceses of Thrace, Asia, 
and Pontus. The struggle undertaken against the 
See of Alexandria Bruoke nothing but disaster for 
Constantinople. In less than fifty years three of its 
bishops, St. John Chrysostom in 403, Nestorius in 431, 
St. Flavian in 449, were deposed by the primates of 
Egypt, Theophilus, St. Cyril, and Dioscurus. On the 
other hand, in the Patriarchate of Antioch the Byzan- 
tine interference became more and more successful, 
as was proved in the case of Ibas, in the partition of 
Pheenicia, and at the time of the consecration of the 
Patriarch Maximus. In 431, at the Council of Ephe- 
sus, a fourth Greek Church, that of Cyprus, took its 
place side by side with Constantinople, Alexandria, 
and Antioch. Its subjection to Antioch never having 
been clearly defined, it had profited by the Arian dis- 
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putes and the famous schism of Antioch (330-415) to 
proclaim its own autonomy. Once the schism ended, 
the Patriarchs of Antioch tried to reassert their au- 
thority; Cyprus resisted and even took advantage of 
the absence of the Syrian patriarch to have its inde- 
pendence recognized by the cecumenical council. 
Later, this independence was reaffirmed by the Em- 
peror Zeno and by a council held at Constantinople in 
488. The head of the Cypriot Church has never had 
the title patriarch, but only that of Archbishop. The 
acknowledgment of an independent Cypriot Church 
was a serious loss for the Patriarchate of Antioch; fol- 
lowing on this blow came two others in quick succes- 
sion, the one beyond the frontiers of the Roman 
Empire, the other within those boundaries, which 
greatly diminished the influence of Antioch and the 
extent of its jurisdiction. Beyond the frontier, in the 
Persian kingdom of the Sassanides, were many Chris- 
tians of Syrian speech, governed by a number of bish- 
ops. The Gospel had come to them from many 
points, principally from Hdessa and other Churches 
subject to Antioch. There was, therefore, a certain 
bond of affection and gratitude between these Syrian 
Churches of the Persian Empire and those of the Ro- 
man Empire. In order to impose his authority on all 
the bishops of Persia, Papa bar Aggai, Bishop of Seleu- 
cia Ctesiphon, the capital of the kingdom, had re- 
course to the Syrian bishops of the Roman Empire 
during the early years of the fourth century. They 
hastened to aid him, and by methods whose nature is 
unknown to us succeeded in placing the Bishop of 
Seleucia Ctesiphon at the head of the Persian Church, 
and in bringing that Church under the jurisdiction of 
Antioch. The bishops of the other important sees in 
Persia accepted very unwillingly the primacy of the 
Bishop of Seleucia, and there were continuous revolts 
against it. The Bishop of Seleucia always fell back on 
the support of the western Syrian bishops subject to 
Antioch, especially in 410, when Marutas of Maiphergat 
in this way overcame all opposition. The Bishops of 
Seleucia had had recourse to Antioch only as an ex- 
pedient for imposing their supremacy upon their Per- 
sian brethren; that end once attained, they, in their 
turn, shook off the tutelage of Antioch. The Council 
of Seleucia, held in 424 laid down that the bishops of 
Persia “could bring no complaint against their patri- 
arch before the patriarch of the Westerns (Antioch), 
and that every cause which could not be settled by 
their own patriarch was to be reserved for the tribunal 
of Christ”. That ended the matter. By this council 
the Church of Persia cut itself off definitively from the 
Greek Churches. The pity is that a few years later, by 
adopting Nestorianism as its national doctrine, it also 
cut itself off from the Catholic world. 

Tn 451, at the Council of Chalcedon, another Church 
was set up to the detriment of Antiochene prestige, 
viz., that of Jerusalem. The bishop of the Holy City 
had obtained from the Council of Nicwa (325) the 
purely honorary rights which his successors had en- 
deavoured to turn into tangible realities. St. Cyril of 
Jerusalem, and especially Juvenal, tried to shake off 
the yoke of Cxsarea Maritima, the religious capital of 
Palestine, and, after Caesarea, the yoke of Antioch, the 
patriarchal see of the East. Juvenal, elected in 424, 
acted, indeed, as if he were already independent. 
Afterwards he sought official approbation for the 
usurpations he had been guilty of. He applied first 
to the Council of Ephesus (431) and put forward 
forged documents, which St. Cyril of Alexandria re- 
fused to admit. Next he turned to the “Robber 
Council’’ of Ephesus (449), and his demands were con- 
ceded. At the same time he extorted a decree from 
Theodosius II granting his Church jurisdiction over 
the three provinces of Palestine, also over Arabia, and 
a part of Pheenicia. Two years later, at Chalcedon, 
through fear of losing more, Maximus, Patriarch of 
Antioch, came to an understanding with Juvenal 
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whereby the Church of Jerusalem was to remain in 
possession of the three provinces of Palestine. In 
consequence of this agreement, which was ratified by 
the council, Juvenal became patriarch of Jerusalem. 

_The same Council of Chalcedon, by its twenty- 
eighth canon, drawn up in the absence of the papal 
legates, regularized the situation at Constantinople; 
it promulgated anew the third canon of the Second 
Cicumenical Council, which had made Byzantium the 
first see of the East and the second of the Christian 
world, giving it effective jurisdiction over the twenty- 
eight provinces of the three dioceses of Thrace, Asia, 
and Pontus, whose metropolitans it was to have the 
right of consecrating, and further authorizing it to 
ordain bishops for barbarian lands, which was the 
germ of its subsequent policy towards the Slav na- 
tions. Moreover, the council reserved to the bishop 
of the capital the right to decide on all appeals 
brought to his tribunal by the clergy of the three 
uve patriarchates and of the Archdiocese of 

yprus. _ 

Beginning from the year 451, then, we find four 
Greek patriarchates (Constantinople, Alexandria, An- 
tioch, Jerusalem) and one autocephalous Church 
(Cyprus) under the rule of an archbishop. Beyond 
and within the limits of the Roman Empire two other 
Churches had secured autonomy and broken with the 
Greek Churches; these were the Persian and the 
Armenian Churches, offshoots from the Church of 
Antioch. Lastly, in Europe the majority of the 
Greek-speaking Churches looked to the pope-as their 
patriarch. 
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(2) Decay of the Greek Churches of the East and Rise 
of the Byzantine Hegemony (451-847).—The definition 
of faith of the Council of Chalcedon (451) had curi- 
ously agitated the Byzantine Empire. The condem- 
nation of Eutyches, Dioscurus, and their adherents 
amounted in the eyes of many to a condemnation of 
St. Cyril of Alexandria and of the Council of Ephesus, 
if not to a victory for Nestorius. It happened that 
these religious disturbances reached their climax in 
the remotest provinces of the empire, in those which, 
while willingly or unwillingly subject to the Byzan- 
tines, had still retained a lively memory of their 
former national independence and glory, together with 
their own language, liturgy, art and literature. 
Egypt, Syria, Armenia became for the most part 
Monophysite; Palestine also. Even the episcopate of 
Asia Minor, with the Metropolitan of Ephesus, who 
resumed, about 474, the title of Patriarch, was bitterly 
opposed to the new definition; in the end, however, 
order and orthodoxy prevailed in Asia Minor. Until 
the reign of Justinian (527-65) the doctrine for or 
against the two natures in Christ was officially tri- 
umphant according as the emperor happened to be 
Monophysite or Dyophysite, and lent to the accepted 
doctrine the support of his sword. Justinian, the 
Byzantine Louis XIV, finally caused Dyophysitism to 
triumph, but the violence he had to use Tost him the 


support of all the Eastern and African portions of the 


empire. The Church of Alexandria and that of Anti- 
och nominated Monophysite patriarchs, and thus be- 
gan the Coptic and Jacobite Churches which exist even 
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yet. In Egypt nine out of every ten of the faithful 
declared against the faith of the imperial Court; in 
Syria the proportion was not so great. It may be 
said that about one-half of the subjects of Justinian 
accepted the faith of Chalcedon. Efforts to impose 
a heterodox patriarch on Palestine were in vain; 
except in the region of Garza, the monks were 
powerful enough to successfully resist the Monophy- 
sites. To sum up, then, we find that, as early as the 
sixth century, of the Greek patriarchates in the East, 
one (Alexandria) had lost nearly all its subjects, an- 
other (Antioch) retained but one-half, while the third 
Gerusalem) was too inconsiderable ever to dispute 
the primacy with Constantinople. The latter thus 
became the only real Greek patriarchate, to which 
the other three, surnamed Melchites (Imperialists), 
looked for favours and protection against Monophysite 
competition and later against the threatening domina- 
tion of the Arabs. 

This leads us to a consideration of the second cause 
that completely ruined the hopes of the three Greek 
Churches of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, 
namely, Islam. It came from Arabia and spread like 
an oil-stain over Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia, Per- 
sia, and finally Egypt. It even made great efforts to 
cross the Taurus range and enter the Greek world, but 
in this was everywhere defeated. For the moment its 
conquests were limited to provinces where the coun- 
try folk had remained for the most part aloof from 
Hellenic speech and civilization. Thus the Syrian 
Jacobites gladly welcomed the Arab conquerors as 
their brethren in race and in speech, and, it would 
seem, often aided them in their conquests. Their 
complaisance towards the new régime brought them 
many favours not shown to the Melchites, who, be- 
cause of their origin, or at least because of their rela- 
tions with foreign Byzantium, were everywhere 
watched, hunted own: and proscribed. Without the 
help of Constantinople and Rome, from whom they 
begged help and assistance, it is very probable that 
these Melchite Churches would have disappeared. 
At the very time when the great Arab invasion and 
the spread of Islam was taking place, Byzantium was 
emerging from a disastrous war with Persia which had 
almost brought about the ruin of the Christian power, 
and its emperor was occupied in rallying the various 
Monophysite Churches to the official Church by means 
of the ad captandum formula of one will and one energy 
in Christ. The attempt failed owing to the splendid 
resistance set afoot by St. Sophronius of Jerusalem 
and St. Maximus of Constantinople; its net result was 
a fresh loss for the Melchite Patriarchate of Antioch, 
from which the monks of the convent of St. Maro on 
the Orontes seceded, to found, with the aid of the vil- 
lagers of Syria and the Lebanon, the Maronite Church, 
Monothelite in doctrine, but which at a later date ac- 
cepted Catholicism. 

e growing weakness of the three eastern patri- 
archates and of the Archbishopric of Cyprus, whose 
titular had for a while to take refuge in Cyzicus, soon 
forced them to seek the moral and material support of 
Constantinople. It was eagerly granted, and Con- 
stantinople, thus freed from a rival in the East, turned 
its attention towards Rome in the West. As we have 
seen, the civil diocese of Thrace was the only one in 
Europe subject to the Patriarch of Constantinople; 
the provinces of Achaia, Macedonia, Thessalia, Epirus 
(old and new), which formed the civil dioceses of Mace- 
donia, Dacia, and Pannonia, were included in the Pa- 
triarchate of Rome. Over these remote provinces the 

pe exercised his spiritual supremacy through the 
Bishop of Thessalonica, appointed vicar Apostolic 
about 380, and the Bishop of Justiniana Prima 
(Uskub), appointed in 535. Until the eighth century 
this arrangement worked without much opposition on 
the part of Constantinople, and the ecclesiastical 
provinces of Illyricum were considered as forming 
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part of the Roman Patriarchate. The Emperor Leo 
III, the Isaurian, seems to have been the first to inter- 
fere with the custom, when, in 733, after his excom- 
munication by the pope, he increased the tribute from 
Calabria and Sicily, confiscated the patrimony of the 
Roman Church in those regions, and aimed a blow at 
the authority of the pope by depriving him of the 
obedience of Illyricum and Southern Italy, which were 
thenceforth attached to the Patriarchate of Constanti- 
nople. Such, at least, is the usual interpretation of an 
obscure text in the Chronicle of Theophanes (Hubert 
in “Revue Historique’ (1899), I, 21-22); it is con- 
firmed by an observation of the Armenian ecclesiastic 
Basil, who, in the ninth century, speaking of the 
metropolitan cities of Ilyricum and Italy, asserts that 
they had been made subject to the authority of Con- 
stantinople “because the pope of ancient Rome had 
fallen into the hands of the Barbarians’? (Georgii 
Hae Descriptio Orbis Romani, ed. Gelzer, p. 27). 
The popes protested against this high-handed robbery, 
but no attention was paid to their protests, and since 
about 733 Illyricum has been attached to the Byzan- 
tine Patriarchate. In this way it gained about one 
hundred bishopries, nor was this all: starting with the 
principle that no bishopric in the Byzantine Em- 
pire could be in any way dependent on an outside 
patriarch, the Iconoclast emperors took away from 
the Patriarch of Antioch, on the plea that he was a 
subject of the Arab caliphs, the twenty-four episcopal 
sees of Byzantine Isauria, and from the pope of Rome 
the fifteen Greek bishoprics in Southern Italy. Con- 
sequently, the jurisdiction of the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople became co-extensive with the limits of the 
Byzantine Empire. 

Besides this increase of jurisdiction, the establish- 
ment of a permanent synod (c¥vodos évinuotca) and 
the addition to his title of the adjective @eumenical 
rapidly placed the Patriarch of Byzantium in the 
front rank. The permanent synod dates most prob- 
ably from the patriarchate of Nestorius (381-97). It 
was a sort of ecclesiastical tribunal permanently in 
session at Constantinople, made up, as a rule, of many 
bishops whom business or ambition had called to the 
capital; the patriarch himself presided over the tri- 
bunal. It attended to the solution of all ecclesiastical 
affairs submitted to the judgment of the emperor, so 
that the Patriarch of Constantinople, as its president, 
became ez officio arbiter between the Court and the 
bishops of the empire; it was a privileged position due 
to the very force of circumstances, and in the last 
resort it subjected all the great metropolitans, and 
even the patriarchs, of the qiast, to the judicial au- 
thority of the Byzantine Bishop. The ninth and 
seventeenth canons of Chalcedon confirmed and con- 
solidated this state of things, and the insertion of those 
canons in the Civil Code gave them thenceforward 
equal authority with any other imperial decrees. The 
title @icwmenical was granted for the first time at the 
Robber Council of Ephesus (449) to the Patriarch 
Dioscurus of Alexandria, and at the time it looked 
like a dangerous innovation, and was repudiated at 
the Council of Chalcedon. Soon afterwards we find it 
applied to Popes St. Leo I, Hormisdas, and Agapitus, 
and to the Patriarchs of Constantinople, John Il (518- 
520), Epiphanius (520-535), Anthimus (536), Menas 
(536-552). It was in 588, on the occasion of a coun- 
cil, that the Patriarch John VI, surnamed the Faster, 
seems to have restricted the use of the honorary title 
to his own see. This gave rise to a fresh quarrel with 
Rome, which saw therein a new evidence of ambition. 
Pope Pelagius II annulled the acts of this council and 
his successor, St. Gregory the Great (590-604), began 
a lengthy correspondence on the matter with the By- 
zantine Patriarchs John IV and Cyriacus, but nothing 
ever came of it. The popes went on protesting, but 
the Byzantine patriarchs, niga by the Court, the 
bishops, and the clergy, also by the other Greek patri- 
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archs, refused to forego the title, which they have 
borne ever since, and which has given them a colour of 
honorary supremacy over all the Churches of the East. 

(a) Internal Organization of the Byzantine 
Churches.—The superior hierarchy of a Greek Church 
at the period we are treating of, viz., from the fourth 
to the tenth century, was composed of a patriarch, a 
catholicos, the greater metropolitans, the autocepha- 
lous metropolitans, the archbishops and the bishops. 
The patriarch is at this period the highest prelate, at 
the head of a whole Church, and, as we have seen, 
there were only four such: Constantinople, Alexan- 
dria, Antioch, and Jerusalem. The catholicos exer- 
cised jurisdiction over a portion of the Church on an 
equality with the patriarch, save for the fact that he 
must originally have been consecrated by the patri- 
arch. Such, we are told, was the position of the 
Catholicos of Seleucia-Ctesiphon, and of the Catho- 
licos of Armenia, with reference to the See of Antioch, 
and towards the same see, but at a later period, of 
the Catholicoi of Romagyris, of Irenoupolis, and of 
Georgia. The other patriarchates, except perhaps 
Alexandria, never had such an ecclesiastical dignitary. 

The greater metropolitans ruled each an ecclesias- 
tical province and had under their authority a certain 
number of suffragan bishops. Their position was sim- 
ilar to that of the Latin archbishops. The number 
of these metropolitans varied in the various patriarch- 
ates according to the actual number of ecclesiastical 
provinces. For a long period Jerusalem had three, in 
the sixth century Antioch had twelve, in the fifth cen- 
tury Alexandria had ten, in that same century Con- 
stantinople had twenty-eight, which rose to thirty- 
two about 650, and to forty-nine about the beginning 
of the tenth century. The “autocephalous’’ metro- 
politans had no suffragan bishops, and depended di- 
rectly on the patriarch. Latin canon law knows no 
such dignitary. These prelates had each his own dio- 
cese; they were not metropolitans in partibus infidel- 
tum. The number of these prelates, small at first, in- 
creased in the East to such a degree that at the present 
time one rarely meets with any of another rank. In 
the sixth century there was only one, that of Chalce- 
don, in the Patriarchate of Constantinople; in the 
tenth century only two, those of Chalcedon and Ca- 
tania. We have no documentary evidence as to how 
things stood in this respect in the Patriarchates of 
Alexandria and of Jerusalem. The archbishops do 
not differ from autocephalous metropolitans, except 
as being inferior to them in the hierarchy. They de- 
pend directly on the patriarch, and have the real gov- 
ernment of a diocese. This title, which corresponds 
to the exempt archbishoprics, was formerly very com- 
mon in the Eastern Church. About 650 the Church 
of Constantinople reckoned thirty-four archdioceses 
of this sort; in the tenth century, we know, on the evi- 
dence of three documents, it had fifty-one; at the end 
of the eleventh century the number stood at thirty- 
nine, and since then it has gone on decreasing in the 
East, so that at present the Greek Patriarchate of Je- 
rusalem alone possesses this institution. 

The position of suffragan bishops is too well known 
to require any explanation. In the sixth century 
there were fifty-six of them in the three provinces of 
the Patriarchate of Jerusalem,one hundred and twenty- 
five in the twelve provinces of Antioch. About 650 
there were three hundred and fifty-two in the thirty- 
two provinces of the Patriarchate of Constantinople, 
and in the early part of the tenth century, when the 
number of its provinces rose to forty-nine, Constanti- 
nople had five bandtet and twenty-two suffragan sees. 
As in the West, the number of suffragan sees in a prov- 
ince was not always the same in the same patriarch- 
ate. Thus, in 650 the provinces of Asia and of Lycia 
had each thirty-six such sees, but the province of 
Europe, or Rhodope, had only two. In the sixth cen- 
tury, again, in the Patriarchate of Antioch, the Metro- 
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politan of Dara had three suffragans, while the Metro- 
politan of Seleucia in Isauria had twenty-four. To 
gain a collective idea of this hierarchy it should be re- 
membered that in 650 the Patriarchate of Constanti- 
nople counted thirty-two metropoles, or capitals of 
ecclesiastical provinces, one autocephalous metro- 
polis, thirty-four autocephalous archbishoprics, and 
three hundred and fifty-two bishoprics—a grand total 
of four hundred and nineteen dioceses. A century 
earlier the Patriarchate of Antioch could boast of 
twelve metropolitans, five autocephalous metropoli- 
tans, two exempt bishopriecs (a peculiar institution of 
this Church), and one hundred and twenty-five bish- 
oprics—a grand total of one hundred and forty-four 
dioceses. For want of accurate information it is im- 
possible to give similar details for the Patriarchates of 
Jerusalem and Alexandria. 

Below the bishops came the other ecclesiastical dig- 
nitaries—priests, deacons, deaconesses, subdeacons, 
lectors, cantors, and others. Ecclesiastical function- 
aries were very numerous. After the patriarch in the 
capital, and in their dioceses after the metropolitans 
and bishops, the chief dignitary was the archdeacon, a 
sort of vicar-general having direct control over the 
clergy, if not over the faithful of the diocese. The 
title soon disappeared and was replaced by that of 
protosyncellus, which has remained to our own times. 
There were, moreover, referendaries who carried im- 
portant messages and looked after the business of the 
diocese in the bishop’s name ; apocrisiarii (in the Latin 
Church responsales, i. e. nuncios), or representatives 
of the patriarchs at the emperor’s Court, of the metro- 
politans to their patriarch, and of the bishops to their 
metropolitans; @conomot, or bursars, who looked after 
church property and who entrusted the administration 
of such property in outlying districts to delegates 
of various names and titles: a kimeliarchos, in chargeof 
the church treasury and also known as the skeuophy- 
lax; a chartophylax or archivist; a chancellor, or mas- 
ter of ceremonies, etc. 

During this period the Greek episcopate was, as a 
general rule, recruited by election. The notables 
united with the clergy drew up a list of three candi- 
dates which they submitted to the choice of the pa- 
triarch, the metropolitan, or the bishops, according as 
the see to be filled was a metropolitan see or a simple 
bishopric. In practice, the patriarch and, most of all, 
the emperor interfered in these elections. The nom- 
ination of a patriarch belonged in the first instance to 
the clergy of Constantinople, then to a committee of 
metropolitans and bishops; in reality the choice was 
always settled by the emperor. From the list of three 
candidates presented by the bishops he selected one as 
patriarch, and if none of the names presented was 
agreeable to him he put a new name before the elec- 
toral college, which the bishops could only confirm. 

The status of the lower clergy was much the same as 
now. In the cities and populous centres there were 
many learned and often exemplary priests, who, for 
the most part, had been through the monastic schools; 
but in the rural districts they were generally ignorant 
and of evil repute. Because of their exemptions and 
their civil privileges, the clergy were numerous. 
Churehes and chapels abounded everywhere, espe- 
cially in the cities; every Basileus (emperor), even the 
least religious-minded, was lavish with money for 
their construction. An idea of the personnel em- 
ployed at this time in serving a church may be gath- 
ered from two churches in Constantinople. A law of 
Justinian (535) fixed the number of clerics at St. 
Sophia and its three adjacent churches at 425—viz., 
60 priests, 100 deacons, 40 deaconesses, 90 subdea- 
cons, 110 lectors, 25 cantors, to which we must add 
100 doorkeepers. From Justinian’s reign to that of 
Heraclius this number increased, and in 627 the latter 
emperor was obliged to put a limit to the number of 
clerics serving this church. Unless subsequent en- 
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dowments authorized otherwise, the regular number 
was to be 525, viz., 80 priests, 150 deacons, 40 deacon- 
esses, 70 subdeacons, 160 lectors, 25 cantors, besides 
75 doorkeepers, 2 syncelli, 12 chancellors, and 40 no- 
taries. The little church of Blacherne had a per- 
sonnel at this period of 75 members, viz., 12 priests, 18 
deacons, 6 deaconesses, 8 subdeacons, 20 lectors, 4 
cantors, and 7 doorkeepers. From these two exam- 
ples we may infer what the other smaller or larger 
churches must have required. 

Benevolent institutions claimed a proportionate 
number of functionaries and titles; in Christian an- 
tiquity few social bodies were as much concerned with 
the diminution of social ills as was that of Constanti- 
nople. There were special charitable institutions to 
succour every form of physical and moral suffering ; from 
the emperor to the humblest citizen all were interested 
in their maintenance. Hospices and shelters were 
found everywhere; there were also xenodochia, or hos- 
telries for strangers; gerontocomia, or homes for the 
aged ; ptochotrophia, or asylums for the poor; nosocomia, 
or hospitals for the sick; orphanotrophia, or foundling 
hospitals; brephotrophia, or créches; and even lobo- 
trophia, or homes for lepers. These institutions were 
mostly conducted by monks, which fact brings us to a 
consideration of the monastic system. 

If we consider their rules, the monks may be divided 
into two classes: solitaries and cenobites. The soli- 
taries had various names, according to their habita- 
tions or the exercises which they practised. They 
were known as hermits or recluses if they provided 
their own necessities of life or accepted them from 
strangers; stylites or dendrites, if they chose a pillar or 
a tree as the scene of their mortifications; lauriotes or 
kelliotes, if they lived together in a lawra. These last 
belong rather to the Eastern world properly so called 
(Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia) than to the 
Greek, or Byzantine, world. On the other hand, the 
Greek Christian world was famous for its cenobites, 
who always and everywhere followed a community 
life. Solitary and cenobite had each a special dress, 
the names and uses of which are well known. The 
laure, and convents, had each its own superior, some- 
times called archimandrite, and sometimes hegu- 
menos, terms synonymous in the beginning, but soon 
differentiated. Gradually archimandrite came to 
mean the head of all the monasteries of a city or of a 
diocese. Below him came the deutereuon or prior, at 
least until the sixth century; after that the place was 
taken by the economos, or bursar. In the ninth cen- 
tury every diocese (presumably the cenobites of every 
diocese) or district formed a sort of federation under 
the presidency of a hegumenos known as the exarch or 
archimandrite. In the Archdiocese of Jerusalem this 
presidency over the laurites and hermits devolved on 
the Hegumenos of St. Sabas, and that of the cenobites 
on the Eisgamenos of St. Theodosius. In the archdio- 
cese of Constantinople the superior of the conyent, or 
monastery, of Dalmatia exercised this function. As 
soon as peace was definitively granted to the Church, 
and especially after the reign of Theodosius I (378-95), 
the religious life had its period of greatest splendour. 
Emperors, empresses, consuls, patricians, senators, 

atriarchs, bishops, private individuals vied in build- 
ing conventual homes for “those who had put on the 
robe of the angels’”’ and who had become “citizens of 
heaven’’. As early as 518, we find a petition to Pope 
Hormisdas signed by fifty-four superiors of monastic 
houses for men in Constantinople; in 536 no fewer 
than sixty-eight superiors of monasteries from the 
same city assisted at the council which deposed the 

atriarch Anthimos, while the neighbouring Diocese of 
Pe teadon alone sent forty more. In Palestine the 
Archdiocese of Jerusalem had at least 100 monasteries. 
And it must not be imagined that the number of their 
inmates was small. The laura of St. Sabas had 150 
inmates; the convent of St. Theodosius, 400; the 
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New Laura more than 600. It is true that all of the 
monasteries were not so populous, but if we place the 
average number of monks for each monastery at 50 
we shall not be far from the truth. Let it not be for- 
gotten that 10,000 monks of Palestine assembled at 
Jerusalem in 516 to demand that the Council of 
Chalcedon be observed. It is worth noting that there 
never existed a religious congregation, properly speak- 
ing, in the Greek world; this Western form of mo- 
nasticism was unknown to the Hast. There every 
convent was independent of its neighbour, and where 
many convents had the same founder their union 
rarely lasted beyond his lifetime. Again, in spite of a 
still prevalent Western belief, the Greek monks never 
had a religious rule, in the canonical sense of the 
word. Even the Rules of St. Basil, St. Anthony, and 
St. Pachomius were not canonical rules. The monks 
obeyed a whole series of precepts, or monastic regula- 
tions, either written or, more often, preserved by oral 
tradition, which were the same everywhere. But if 
they had no rule properly so called, they had an infin- 
ity of typica or regulations. In the liturgical offices 
the customs of St. Sabas at Jerusalem, i. e. the Pales- 
tine customs, were combined with those of the Stu- 
dium at Constantinople or some other monastery, and 
thus all desired variations were obtained. For the 
monastic life itself the “ Typica”’, i. e. original charters 
or constitutions of the monastery, were the guide. The 
most ancient of these “Typica’’ known to us is that 
of St. Athanasius the Athonite (or of Mount Athos), 
which dates from 969. In matters of jurisdiction all 
Greek monasteries were subject to the bishop or to the 
patriarch; the latter known as stauropegiac, because 
the patriarch asserted his rights over the monastery by 
placing a wooden cross (ravpés) behind the altar. It 
was in the cloister almost exclusively that the more 
eminent ecclesiastics of all ranks were trained, and to 
it dethroned emperors and disgraced courtiers fled for 
refuge. The monks were the historians, the theolo- 
gians, the poets of that time; the leaders of all heresies 
and their opponents were monks; councils were con- 
vened or prevented as the monks thought good. They 
assisted the bishops by their learning and disturbed 
the empire by their quarrels. Inshort, they held the 
whole foreground of the ecclesiastical stage, and ab- 
sorbed all the intellectual and religious life of the 
Greek Church. And while their extensive posses- 
sions, exempt from taxes, drained the finances of the 
empire, the thousands upon thousands of young men 
who flocked to their monasteries robbed the land of its 
agricultural class and the army of its recruits. As it 
existed in the Greek world, the monastic life caused 
perhaps more evil than good, and it is undoubtedly to 
it we owe that narrow pietism, that formalism and 
ritualism in devotion, consisting altogether in the 
externals of religion, which is even now so character- 
istic of the East. 
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(b) The Emperor; Relations between East and 
West; Liturgy.—In the foregoing sketch of the eccle- 
siastical body the Byzantine emperor has not ap- 
peared. Yet no one has a greater right to a place in 
that body. Heir of the Roman emperors, the Basileus 
had inherited also the office of pontijex maximus, and, 
though after the fifth century that title no longer ap- 
pears on public documents, yet every Greek looked up 
to the Basileus as the head of the national religion. 
Moreover, the emperor was the chosen of God, Who 
had raised him above humanity in order to draw him 
nearer to Himself. As Eusebius of Cesarea tells us, 
“His intelligence is a reflexion of the Divine intelli- 
gence, he is a partaker of the power of the Almighty.” 
In his “Instruction’’ to the “most divine’? Justinian, 
the deacon Agapetus reproduces under another form 
these ideas so prevalent at Byzantium: “It was a sign 
from God that pointed out the Basileus for the em- 
pire; he was predestined in the designs of God to rule 
the world, even as the eye is set within the head to 
control the body. God has need of no one; the em- 
peror needs only God. Between the Deity and the 
emperor there is no intermediary”’ (P. G., LXXXVI, 
1177). The Divine call to the empire gave the emperor 
asacred character, and the anointing, the sign of priest- 
hood, became his by Divine right. To take the life of 
the Basileus or attack his authority was to resist the 
will of heaven and to commit a sacrilege, unless the one 
who did so happened to be, like David of old, also the 
chosen one and the anointed of the Lord. This anoint- 
ing and the priesthood which it conferred gave the em- 
peror a high place among the ministers of the altar. He 
became the Icamécrodos, the equal of the Apostles, or 
even the thirteenth Apostle. Hence he held a special 
position between lay society and the ecclesiastical body. 
He dominated, and belonged to both, uniting in him- 
self both elements of the social order, the civil and 
the ecclesiastical. Moreover, this special sacerdotiwm 
reserved for the emperor secured him special rights and 
powers. “I also am a bishop”’’, said Constantine to 
the prelates of his day. “You are the bishops as- 
signed to look after the domestic affairs of the Church; 
I am appointed by God to oversee all that lies out- 
side.” And Leo III, the Isaurian, wrote to Gregory 
Il: “Do you not know that I am both priest and 
king?’’—Priest, bishop, Zsapostolos, Apostle himself, 
the Basileus was placed there to guard the purity of 
dogma; he gave legal sanction to the decisions of 
councils and inserted their canons in the public code. 
He convened general councils, was present at their 
sessions, or sent his representative to them; he con- 
trolled their discussions, and only permitted the bish- 
ops to leave when they had defined and legislated 
according to the Faith and the canons, or even accord- 
ing to his own wishes. If he frequently chose patri- 
archs and bishops, he was not remiss in deposing them 
as soon as they stood in his way. Orthodox and 
virtuous patriarchs were the victims of wicked em- 
perors, while immoral or heretical ones were cast out 
by orthodox emperors. But it was always a matter 
of politics, and the Church. was merely a pawn in the 
despotic hands of the State. This condition has been 
happily described by an expressive barbarism as the 
tule of Cesaropapism. 

The relations that grew up between Rome and the 
Greek Churches during the long period from the death 
of Constantine the Great to the end of the Iconoclast 
persecutions (337-843) were far from cordial. In 
principle East and West were united; in fact they 
Were separated during most of that time. During 
those 506 years the Greek Church was in open schism 
with Rome during seven periods aggregating at least 
248 years. The sum total is reckoned thus: (1) The 
schism in connexion with St. Athanasius and Arian- 
ism, from the Council of Sardica (348) to the accession 
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of St. John Chrysostom to the See of Constantinople 
(398)—55 years; (2) in connexion with the condemna- 
tion of St. John Chrysostom by the episcopate of the 
East (404-15)—11 years; (3) in regard to the Byzan- 
tine patriarch Acacius and the Emperor Zeno’s 
“Henoticon”’ edict (484-519)—35 years; (4) arising 
out of the Monothelite movement of Sergius and Her- 
aclius (640-81)—41 years; (5) arising out of the first 
Iconoclastie conflict, begun by Leo III, the Isaurian 
(726-87)—61 years; (6) arising out of the adulterous 
marriage contracted by the Emperor Constantine VI 
(795-811)—16 years; (7) in connexion with the second 
Iconoclastic persecution (814-43)—29 years. This 
gives a total of 248 years of schism and heresy out of a 
period of 506 years, i. e. nearly one-half the time. 
Again, it must not be forgotten that divisions vexed 
certain individual Churches—e. g., the Schism of 
Antioch (330-415), which had its effect not only on 
the Churches of the East but also on those of the West. 
It must also be confessed that when circumstances 
demanded strength of will and determination the 
Greek bishops were very often culpable. Of all these 
heresies and schisms they might at least have lessened 
the duration and importance, if not altogether avoided 
them, had they better understood and realized their 
duty. In the patriarchal See of Constantinople, the 
premier see of the Greek Empire, we find nineteen 
heretical patriarchs, whom the first seven Gicumenical 
Councils, all held in the East, condemned by name, or 
who vehemently opposed the decisions of such coun- 
cils. These nineteen were: Husebius of Nicomedia, 
Macedonius, Eudoxius, Demophilos, all four Arians; 
Nestorius, Acacius, Timotheus, Anthimus, of whom 
the last three were Monophysites; Sergius, Pyrrhus, 
Paul, Peter, John VI, all Monothelites; Anastasius, 
Constantine II, Nicetas, Theodotus Cassiteras, An- 
thony, John VII Lecanomantos, all Iconoclasts. And 
this list might be increased, if we were to include the 
patriarchs who, though not formally heretics, would 
not condemn their heretical predecessors, and because 
of this weakness were unable to obtain communion 
with the Holy See. If in the two patriarchates of 
Alexandria and Antioch the number of excommuni- 
cated patriarchs is less, it is because there an almost 
immediate rupture took place between the Catholics 
and the Monophysites or Monothelites. Hence we 
meet fewer heretics in these patriarchal sees for the 
very good reason that in these places the heretics 
quickly set up their own separate churches, whereas in 
Byzantium, the seat of the central power, both Catho- 
lies and heretics either could not or did not dare set up 
ecclesiastical bodies distinct from the State Church, 
but were constrained to accept orthodox or heterodox 
teaching according to the bias of the emperors. Often 
were the Greek bishops constrained to stifle the voice 
of conscience. Probably no Church can furnish so 
many examples of the kind. In 449 more than two 
hundred bishops at the Robber Synod of Ephesus de- 
fined Monophysitism as a dogma, while two years later, 
at the Council- of Chalcedon, six hundred and thirty 
bishops approved the dogma of the two natures. In 
476 the Basileus made five hundred bishops sign a re- 
tractation of the teaching of the Council of Chalcedon, 
while in 458 Emperor Leo I obtained an equal number 
of signatures in favour of that same council. The 
same bishops said Yea and Nay within a few years of 
each other with a facility that, to say the least, is dis- 
concerting. In 681 at the Sixth @cumenical Council 
the whole Greek episcopate pronounced itself in favour 
of the two wills in Jesus Christ, yet, in 712, the same 
episcopate, with the exception of a few bishops, sol- 
emnly approved the condemnation of the former 
council pronounced by the Emperor Philippicus, and 
retracted its disapproval one year afterwards. In 
753, at the aaneiinbaliei of Hiéria, near Chalcedon, 
388 Greek bishops applauded the Iconoclast edicts of 
Constantine Copronymus, and in 787, at the Seventh 
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General Council, they condemned his memory and 
restored the cultus of images. 

Degradation of will, and slavery of the whole epis- 
copate to the whims of the emperors—such are the 
main causes of these wretched tergiversations. No 
doubt there were some noble, though rare, exceptions 
among the bishops and among the monks. Be it 
understood, their knowledge is not in question. On 
this score bishops and monks, as a rule, were ahead of 
their brethren in the West. This is one of the things 
that startle the student of the ecclesiastical literature 
of the two Churches during this same period. In the 
East there is no such suspension of literary activity as 
we know to have lasted in the West from the period 
of the Germanic invasions to the magnificent efflores- 
cence of the Middle Ages. But the Latin Church had 
one incontestable superiority over its rival: it had one 
centre of gravity, Rome, and always recognized the 
papacy as the visible head of the Church. The ec- 
clesiological doctrine of the Eastern Church, on the 
contrary, is very rudimentary; they do not appeal to 
Rome, and recognize its imprescriptible rights only 
very rarely and in extreme cases. With the excep- 
tion of St. Gregory of Nazianzus, St. Theodore the 
Studite, and a few other rare examples, the bishops 
and theologians of the Greek Church never touch on 
the primacy of Rome, except when they are imploring 
the pope’s help to bring a dangerous adversary to rea- 
son. The danger past—the shock avoided—they 
have forgotten everything. 

The primitive Church, Greco-Syriac in speech, as 
we have said, adopted the liturgy of the synagogue, 
which consisted of readings from the Bible, hymns, 
homilies on some subject furnished by the reading, 
and prayers. To this was added the sacred banquet 
of the Supper instituted by Christ, with prayers and 
ritual forms borrowed for the most part from the 
synoptic Gospels and from St. Paul. We first find 
somewhat precise indications of this liturgy in the 
“Teaching of the Apostles’’, the Epistle of Pope St. 
Clement, and the First Apology of St. Justin. “From 
these’’, says Duchesne (Origines du culte chrétien, 
p. 53), “we must descend at once to the fourth cen- 
tury. It is about this period that we come upon 
documents, of a kind that may be made use of, bear- 
ing upon the liturgical usages which were afterwards 
completed and diversified until they became what we 
see them.’’ This same author adds that from that 
period it is possible to classify all known liturgies 
under “four principal types: the Syriac, the Alexan- 
drian, the Roman, and the Gallican. . . . The Syriac 
had already given way to many sub-types, each hay- 
ing its distinct characteristics.” We shall here deal 
only with the Syriac and Alexandrian types, the only 
ones used in the East. ; 

The Syriac type, properly so-called, followed in the 
ee cchates of Antioch and Jerusalem, as well as in 
the Church of Cyprus, is mainly represented by the 
Greek or Syriac Liturgy of St. James and other anal- 
ogous liturgies. Up to the Arabic invasion Mass was 
said in Greek, except in the country churches, where 
Syriac was used. This latter speech was adopted by 
the Jacobites as their liturgical language when they 
separated from the official Church. In our day these 
heretics and the Uniat Syrians are the only ones who 
retain the Syriac rite, with some modifications especi- 
ally noteworthy in the Maronite Church. 

A sub-type of the Syriac rite is represented by the 
liturgies used in the Syriac Churches of Mesopotamia 
and Persia; the liturgy of Sts. Addeus and Maris, still 
in use among the Nestorians and the Uniat Chaldeans, 


is another example. Another sub-type is represented’ 


by the Armenian Liturgy, also derived from that of 
Antioch, but modified since 491, when the Armenians 
separated from the Greek Churches and marked the 
separation by adding to the divergencies of their rites. 
Lastly, a third sub-type is represented by the Cappa- 
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doco-Byzantine liturgy which is in the main a copy of 
the Syriac. It was by bishops who were natives of 
Syria or Cappadocia—Eusebius, Eudoxius, Gregory 
Nazianzen, Nectarius, John Chrysostom, and Nestor- 
ius—that the Church of Constantinople was gov- 
erned at the time of its foundation and definite 
organization, and it is this Byzantine liturgy that 
has survived in all Greek Churches, whether Or- 
thodox or Uniat, in the Patriarchates of Alexandria 
and Jerusalem, in the Churches of Cyprus, Servia, 
Greece, Bulgaria, Russia, Rumania, and others, 
just as the Roman Liturgy has predominated in 
all the Latin Churches. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that in the majority of these Churches Greek is 
not the liturgical language, but Arabic, or Slavonic, or 
Rumanian, into which the text of the Greek Liturgy 
has been literally translated. For the Byzantine 
liturgy there exist, besides the Mass of the Presancti- 
fied, known to have existed since the year 615, two 
complete liturgies: that of St. Basil, in almost univer- 
sal use in the East about the year 520 (P. L., LXV, 
449), and that of St. John Chrysostom, which is the 
one mainly followed at present. 

Of the Alexandrian Liturgy, omitting certain later 
or doubtful copies, we have three complete texts: the 
Greek Liturgy of St. Mark, which seems to have been 
drawn up by St. Cyril; the Coptic Liturgy, said to be 
by St. Cyril of Alexandria, and the Abyssinian Lit- 
urgy of the Twelve Apostles. Each of these repre- 
sents a different group of the same rite, and all are 
fundamentally alike. 
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(3) The Greek Schism; Conversion of the Slavs (Ninth 
to Eleventh Century).—The Greek Schism, about which 
space permits us to say very little (see PHorius; 
MicHarL CALUBARIUS), was caused by something 
that must have seemed trivial at Constantinople. 
On 23 November, 858, the Patriarch Ignatius was 
deposed, and on 25 December in the same year 
Photius succeeded him. Ignatius was deposed be- 
cause he had refused Communion to the Emperor 
Bardas, who was living openly in sin with his daugh- 
ter-in-law. It was not the first time at Byzantium 
that for more or less lawful actions an orthodox patri- 
arch had been deposed and another appointed in his 

lace. Thus, among other examples, Macedonius II 

ad succeeded Euphemius in 496; John III had suc- 
ceeded Eutychius in 565; Cyrus had succeeded Callini- 
cus in 706, and John VI had replaced Cyrus in 712, 
without causing any great commotion. Ignatius 
might then have let things take their course and 
waited in his retreat till fortune turned his way once 
more. This he did not do, and, if he was somewhat 
lacking in suppleness, his right was incontestable. 
Once he had refused to consent to his deposition, Pope 
Nicholas I was bound to uphold him and to condemn 
Photius, who was an outright usurper. Photius was 


_clever enough to see that a rupture with Rome on this 


point would not satisfy even the Greeks, so he cast 
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about for another issue. He took, one by one, the 
many causes for separation that had been in the air 
for centuries and united them into a body of doctrine; 
then, confident in his learning and prestige, he decided 
to give battle. The insertion of the “Filioque” 
clause in the Creed, the procession of the Holy Ghost 
ab utroque, etc., were so many reasons which were 
bound to have their effect upon the leading minds 
when the question of the separation came ah Then 
again the popes’ acknowledgment of the Frankish 
kings as Emperors of the West was bound to carry 
weight in Byzantine political circles. Moreover, it 
was evident by this time that between the Latin and 
Greek worlds there existed a chasm which must grow 
broader with the years. However, the Photius affair 
was arranged. Ignatius forgave his rival and, it ap- 
pears, on his death-bed designated him as his succes- 
sor. Pope John VIII sanctioned this choice, and if 
subsequent popes excommunicated Photius it was for 
special reasons not yet sufficiently known. 

In 886, Photius was deposed by the Emperor Leo 
VI, who disliked him, and, between 893 and 901, a rec- 
onciliation of the two Churches was effected by Pope 
John IX and the Patriarch Antonius Cauleas. Dur- 
ing the entire tenth century, and the first part of the 
eleventh, relations between the Roman and the Greek 
Churches were excellent. There were, no doubt, occa- 
sional difficulties, always unavoidable in societies dif- 
ferent in customs, speech, and civilization, but we may 
almost go so far as to say that the union between the 
Churches was as deep and sincere as it was during the 
first three centuries of Christianity. Michael Cerula- 
rius, however, desired a schism for no other reason, 
apparently, than to satisfy his pride, and in 1054 he 
succeeded in making one at the very time when every- 
thing seemed to promise a lasting peace. For this 
purpose he brought forward, besides the theological 
reasons stated by Photius, many others that Photius 
had neglected or merely hinted at, and which were 
judged particularly fitted to catch the popular fancy. 
The use of azymes, or unleavened bread, in the liturgy, 
the celibacy imposed on all priests in the West, the 
warlike manners of Western bishops and priests, the 
shaven face and the tonsure, the Saturday fast, and 
other such divergencies of practice were used to dis- 
credit the Latin Church. Thoughtful men may not 
have been misled by these specious arguments, but 
the mass of the people and the monks were certainly 
influenced, and at Constantinople it was they who 
made up public opinion. For this very reason the 
policy of Michael Czerularius, petty and superficial as 
it was, was better fitted than that of Photius to bring 
about permanent results. Indeed, so thoroughly did 
it cut off the Greek peoples from Rome that since 
then she has never won them back. 

Unfortunately, this movement of separation under 
Photius and Michael Ceerularius was on foot at the very 
time when the Slavs were being converted to Chris- 
tianity, a fact in the history of the evangelization of 
the nations second only in importance to the conver- 
sion of the Germanic races. The Servians and Croa- 
tians, settled by the Emperor Heraclius (610-41) on 
the lands they still inhabit, had adopted the Christian 
teaching of Roman priests and bishops. But the 
progress of the new religion was so slow that a second 
conversion was deemed necessary. It took place 
under the Emperor Basil the Macedonian (867-86); as 
it was entrusted to Byzantine missionaries the Greek 
Rite of Constantinople was adopted. This had no 
small weight in detaching from Rome whole provinces 
that were formerly subject to it, and when these 
numerous Servian Churches broke away from Byzan- 
tium, it was to organize autonomous ecclesiastical 
bodies independent of both Rome and Constantinople. 
In this way a whole region was lost to Catholicism. 
The Bulgarians, who had crossed the Danube about 
the same time as the Servians, formed a more or less 
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homogeneous nation with the Slavs and became a 
warrior people that more than once struck terror into 
the heart of the Byzantine Basileus. Towards the end 
of 864, or in the opening months of 865, their king, 
Boris, was baptized by a Greek bishop and took the 
name of Michael after his godfather, the Emperor of 
Byzantium. Photius, who was patriarch at the time, 
did not see his way to granting all the demands of King 
Boris, so, like a cunning politician, the latter turned to 
Rome and succeeded in obtaining successively several 
missionaries to organize the new-born Church within 
his territory. His next step was to send away all the 
German and Byzantine missionaries whom he found 
there. His real ambition was to have a patriarch of 
his own who would anoint him emperor just as the 
Greek patriarch anointed the Basileus at Constanti- 
nople, and as the pope anointed the Germanic emperor 
of the West. Whether he got his patriarch from 
Rome or from Constantinople mattered little; the 
main thing was to have one at any cost. Rome did 
not fall in with his plan, and Boris turned again to 
Constantinople, thereby initiating a serious misunder- 
standing between Rome and Constantinople which 
considerably added to the strain occasioned by the 
affairs of Ignatius and Photius. Rome claimed the 
Bulgarians as inhabitants of ancient Illyricum (her 
former ecclesiastical territory) and as having been 
baptized by her missionaries; Constantinople claimed 
that its priests had converted the Bulgarians, that the 
land was once imperial territory, and that the Council 
of Chalcedon had given gros ere 2 the right to 
consecrate bishops for all barbarian countries. Be- 
tween the two Churches the Bulgarians did not know 
which way to turn. They retained the Byzantine 
Rite, which, with its elaborate ceremonial, made a 
deep impression upon their child-like imaginations, 
and, formally, they submitted to Greek bishops, until 
they should have bishops and a patriarch of their own. 
When, in 886, the disciples of Sts. Cyril and Metho- 
dius, expelled from Moravia by King Swiatopluk, took 
refuge in Bulgaria, they were received with open arms. 
The newcomers introduced into Bulgaria the Byzan- 
tine Liturgy, but in the Slavonic tongue, whereas 
hitherto the Bulgarian priests had used the Greek 
language. From Bulgaria this Byzantino-Slavonic 
Liturgy spread among the Servians, the Russians, and 
all the Slav peoples. 

The first Bulgarian patriarchate was originall 
established at Pereiaslaf, then was transferred to vari- 
ous centres in Western Bulgaria, finally to Ochrida 
(see AcHRiDA). In 1019 it was suppressed, when the 
town of Ochrida fell into the hands of the Byzantines, 
or rather it was converted into an independent arch- 
bishopric. As such it lasted until 1767, when it was 
definitively suppressed. However, independent patri- 
archate or autonomous archdiocese, the Bulgarian 
Church was from its foundation powerfully influenced 
De Constantinople; the long series of its Greek or 

ellenistic archbishops shared at all times the anti- 
Roman feelings of that city. The Russian Church is 
also a spiritual daughter of Constantinople (see Rus- 
sta). We need not relate here the conversion of that 
nation; it probably took place about 853, perhaps a 
little earlier, and both Latins and Greeks probably 
participated in it. Progress was very slow, howeya 
and when the Czarina Olga wished to become a Chris- 
tian she had to go to Constantinople for instruction 
and baptism, on which occasion she took the name of 
Helena (c. 956 or 957). Olga’s conversion had no 

reat influence; the czar, Sviatoslay (964-972), re- 
used to yield to her wishes that he should also be a 
Christian. It was not till 989 that Prince Vladimir 
allowed himself to be baptized, and ordered that his 
subjects should ever afterwards receive baptism. 

The Russian Church was probably organized at this 
time, and a Greek metropolitan sent by the Byzantine 
patriarch was installed at Kiev, the Russian capital. 
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Unfortunately, we have no “ Notitia Episcopatuum”’ of 
the Byzantine Church contemporary with this event. 
The “ Notitia’’ of 980 naturally makes no reference to 
Kiev, and the next “ Notitia’’ extant goes from 1081 to 
1118 only; in that year the metropolitan See of Kiev 
appears as number 60; similarly, in the “Notitia’’ of 

anuel Comnenus which appeared about 1170. In 
this document Kiev appears as presiding over eleven 
suffragan sees, and this is the earliest information we 
have concerning the hierarchy of the Russian Church. 
The head of this Church had a rather inferior place in 
the Byzantine hierarchy, but exercised the preroga- 
tives of an exarch (q. v.) and, once installed, adminis- 
tered freely hisecclesiastical province. He consecrated 
its bishops, crowned its czars, and he usually resided 
at Kiev. Generally, a Greek was chosen for the office, 
so that the medieval Russian Church was but an 
extension of the Byzantine Church, sharing the liturgy, 
the dogmatic teaching, and the ecclesiastical antip- 
athies of the latter. 
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(4) Efforts towards Reunion; The Crusades (Eleventh 
to Fifteenth Century).—In spite of the emperor and the 
Court, who favoured an understanding with Rome and 
the West, Michael Cerrularius proclaimed his schism in 
1054. He was followed by most of the clergy, also by 
the monks and the Greek people. Peter, the Patri- 
arch of Antioch, held aloof from this violent measure, 
but died soon afterwards, and his successor went over 
to Cerularius. The Patriarch of Alexandria, usually 
resident at Constantinople, sided with the bishop of 
the capital; the Greek Archbishop of Ochrida was de- 
voted to Cerularius and was one of the first to stir up 
the question of the azymes as a grievance against 
Rome. Lastly, the head of the Russian Church was 
only a metropolitan dependent on the Byzantine 
Church. Therefore, with the exception of ake insig- 
nificant Patriarch of Jerusalem, who at first tried to 
agree with both parties, all the Greek Churches had 
taken sides against Catholicism about the end of the 
eleventh century. In the years that elapsed from the 
death of Photius (891) to the fall of Constantinople 
(1453) the anti-Roman doctrine of the Greek Church 
took definite shape. Photius was the first who at- 
tempted to co-ordinate all possible reasons of com- 
plaint against the Latins. He enumerated seven 
chief grievances: the procession of the Holy Spirit 
from the Father and the Son, the insertion of the 
“TFilioque” clause in the Creed, the primacy of the 
pope, the reconfirmation of those confirmed by Greek 
priests, the Saturday fast, the use of milk foods during 
the first week of Lent, the obligation of celibacy on the 

riests. The last three do not in any way affect 
ogma, and as much might be said of the second. The 
reconfirmation of those already confirmed seems to 
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have been a false accusation, unless some Latin mis- 
sionaries sinned through excess of zeal. The primac 
of the pope had always been recognized by the patri- 
archs of the East, and by Photius himself, as long as 
the pope was willing to condescend to their wishes. 
The first letter of Photius to Pope Nicholas I does not 
differ from those of his predecessors, save for its more 
submissive tone and more humble diction. Appeals 
to the pope from the East between the second and 
ninth centuries are very numerous. And as for the 
Greek theory of the procession of the Holy Ghost, it 
was no new thing in the ninth century; St. John Dam- 
ascene and St. Maximus of Chrysopolis had favoured 
this doctrine long before Photius and were never ac- 
cused of heresy. It would, therefore, have been easy 
to find a common ground or compromise that would 
have harmonized the teaching of both schools. Pass- 
ing from Photius to Michael Cxrularius, we find only 
one new complaint directed against the Latins, and 
that liturgical: the use of unleavened bread (see 
Azymes). On this point the dispute was impossible 
of settlement, since each Church had been using its 
own particular kind of bread from time immemorial. 
Fresh differences in the meantime arose: the placing 
(about the thirteenth century) of the Epiclesis before 
the Consecration; Purgatory, which the Greeks would 
not admit, although they prayed for the dead and 
mortified themselves in their behalf; the full glorifica- 
tion of the just prior to the general judgment; the 
general judgment itself, which they rejected, as did 
also some Latin medieval theologians; the giving of 
communion to the laity under one species; baptism by 
infusion. To all these differences were to be added in 
the nineteenth century the dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception and that of Papal Infallibility. Merely 
for the sake of recording them, we may mention litur- 
gical differences, as the manner of fasting in Lent, the 
adoption of a new calendar, the manner of making the 
sign of the cross—causes of offence which the Greek 
clergy took pleasure in keeping alive, and which made 
a deep impression on a people devoted to trifles and, 
generally, very ignorant. 

Papal Efforts at Reunion.—The breach declared in 
1054 has never been repaired. Yet this has not been 
the fault of the popes. As early as 1072 we find Alex- 
ander II eager for reunion. This attempt failed be- 
cause of the unflinching opposition of the philosopher 
Michael Psellos, the Patriarch Xiphilinos, and their fa- 
natical friends. Thenceforth until the fall of Constanti- 
nople (1453) the popes multiplied letters, embassies, 
and paternal advice to win back the erring Greeks to 
the fold-of orthodoxy, and to keep them there on their 
return. All in vain. The two reconciliations ef- 
fected by the Councils of Lyons (1274) and of Florence 
(1439) were solely due to the efforts of the popes and 
the Byzantine emperors. At Lyons Michael VIII, 
Palwologus, a clever politician, proclaimed himself and 
his people Catholics in order to save his crown and to 
stay the formidable armament of Charles of Anjou. 
At Florence John VII, Palzologus, came to beg men 
and arms from Europe to save his capital from the 
threatening Turks. It would be difficult for an im- 
partial historian to affirm the sincerity of their de- 
sire for religious union. One thing is certain, their 
clergy followed them with the greatest reluctance, and 
at- Lyons the Greek clergy kept aloof from any union 
with Rome, and would not listen to it at any price. 
Michael Paleologus was hardly dead (1282) when his 
son Andronicus undid all that he had accomplished, 
and even denied religious burial to his father; more- 
over, the Catholic patriarch, John Veccos, was de- 
posed together with all his friends. 

John VII, Palzologus, who had agreed to the union 
at Florence, either could not, or did not dare, proclaim 
it in his capital. He feared either the anathemas or 
the intrigues of men like Mark of Ephesus, or George 
Scholarios. His brother, Constantine Dragases, the 
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last of the Byzantine emperors, died heroically for his 
country. He, also, feared at the beginning of his 
reign to impose the union on his clergy and people. 
He had to wait until 12 December, 1452, hardly six 
months before the entry of the Turks into the capital, 
when Cardinal Isidore solemnly proclaimed the union 
of Florence in the church of Saint Sophia. Admiral 
Notaras cynically observed that the Greeks preferred 
the turban of the prophet to the tiara of the pope. It 
must, however, be acknowledged that the seeds of 
union sown by the missionaries and by the envoys of 
Rome have never been completely stifled. There 
have always been Greeks who were sincerely Catholics, 
even in the darkest days of their country’s history. 
Among them some have always defended with their 
pens, and often at the risk of their lives, the unity of 
the Church and the primacy of Rome. Demetraco- 
poulos, it is true, has published a lengthy list of 
the principal anti-Roman writers among the Greeks, 
but it would be easy to prepare another very large 
work of the same kind exhibiting the pro-Catholic 
activity of many Greeks. John Veccos (Beccos), 
George Acropolites, Isidore of Kiev, Bessarion, Arcu- 
dius, Allatius, are names that carry weight with any 
unbiassed historian, and they had many disciples and 
imitators. 

With few exceptions the popes have always leaned 
to the religious policy of recovering the East by every 
means of pacification and, when necessary, by theo- 
logical controversy. This last means, however, was as 
a rule foredoomed to failure. Polemics have rarely 
converted anyone, and when carried on, as in the 
Middle Ages, with syllogisms and, above all, with 
insults and outrages, then, instead of conciliating 
and calming angry souls, they leave behind them 
only bitterness, asperity, and sometimes hate. If 
the popes, however, were misled in their choice 
of weapons, or rather, if their religious representa- 
tives in the East abused controversy and polemic, 
it must be conceded that the popes stopped there. 
The violent solution of the Eastern question by 
the sword—the crusade which was to profit only 
the Westerns—was no doing of the popes. In his 
stirring appeal at Clermont-Ferrand that set afoot the 
first armed enterprise, Urban II exhorted the Chris- 
tians of the West to save their brethren in the East, 
even before undertaking to free Jerusalem and the Holy 
Sepulchre. Moreover—it is almost too well known 
to need repeating here—Innocent III denounced 
vigorously the diversion of the Fourth Crusade to an 
attack on Zara and Constantinople for the almost 
exclusive profit of Venice. From 1261 to 1282 (the 
Sicilian Vespers) Charles of Anjou was hindered from 
making war on Michael Paleologus and recapturing 
Constantinople solely by the influence of the Roman 
Curia. It would therefore be an injustice to blame 
the popes for the abortive issue of the Crusades. Had 
they been supported earnestly by East and West 
alike, Christendom would have fared immeasurably 
better. Unfortunately, the Catholic States, especially 
the Italian Republics, were too selfish to grasp the high 
moral and religious significance of the conduct and 
aims of the popes. Asa rule, the only success of con- 
temporary politicians was in embarrassing the popes. 
The East, moreover, it must be admitted, did its share 
in frustrating the work of the Crusades. Far from 
assisting the generous West in its sublime effort to 
save Christendom, the Greeks saw in the Crusades only 
sources of profit for themselves or attempted to hinder 
their success. While their theologians and polemical 
writers showed more rudeness and spleen in contro- 
versy than did the Latins, their princes and emperors 
were likewise less disinterested than the leaders of the 
Crusades. It is to be carefully noted that the crusad- 
ing movement was by no means a complete failure. 
At the time of the First Crusade, in the eleventh cen- 
tury, the Turks were in possession of Nicea, within a 
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stone’s throw of Constantinople. Before the Frank- 
ish knights Islam retreated, or at least ceased its con- 
quests, in Asia Minor, in Syria, and even in Egypt. 
And if in the fourteenth century it was eiebiod to 
resume its conquering march and cross into Europe, a 
menace to Christian civilization, it was in consequence 
of the cessation of the Crusades. Nor must the 
foundation of the many Catholic institutions in the 
East, which long outlasted the Crusades, be reckoned 
as useless. It was their slow but continuous efforts 
that paved the way for the emancipation of many 
Christian peoples from the Turkish yoke, and brought 
about in those countries that increasing influence of 
the Catholic religion which we now behold. ‘More 
important perhaps”’, says M. Bréhier in “L’Eglise et 
VOrient au moyen Age: les Croisades” (Paris, 1907), 
p. 354, “are the results which the Crusades never 
dreamed of and which sprang from the contact of 
Christendom and the Orient. The very complex 
question as to what European civilization owes to the 
East cannot be discussed here; yet every day we find 
traces of the charm which the culture of the East 
exercised on Europe before and during the Crusades. 
What we are most concerned with is the advance thus 
made in geographical knowledge and, in consequence, 
in the spread of European civilization by expeditions 
and travels in the Hast. Asia was really discovered in 
the thirteenth century by those Italian missionaries 
and merchants who were the guests of the Mongolian 
Khans. For the first time since the expedition of 
Alexander, countries which until then had‘remained in 
the penumbra of legend appeared as a reality.” Lit- 
erature, finally, owes much to the Crusades, which, by 
the literary relations they established between the 
Latin and Greek worlds, called forth the magnificent 
movement of the Renaissance. 
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(a) Internal Organization of Byzantine Churches.— 
We have already spoken of the Bulgarian Patriar- 
chate of Ochrida, which about 1020 was changed 
into an autonomous Greco-Bulgarian archbishopric 
more or less Hellenized, and which, until its sup- 
pression in 1767, remained under the influence of 
Constantinople. Another Bulgarian patriarchate, 
that of Tirnovo, was established in 1204 by legates 
from Innocent III and remained Catholic for a long 
time. Gradually, however, it began to lean towards 
the Greeks, till it finally disappeared in 1393, and its 
bishops all passed under the authority of the cecumen- 
ical patriarch. Something similar happened to the 
Servians. Up to about 1204 they were on the most 
cordial relations with Rome, although it is probable 
that they recognized the jurisdiction of Constanti- 
nople. In 1217 Sabas the Younger crowned his 
brother king in the pope’s name, and established a 
Servian Church which was at first composed of six 
dioceses. It was recognized by the Byzantines in 
1219. In 1346 King Stephen Douchan threw off all 
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ecclesiastical dependence on Constantinople and set up 
the Servian Patriarchate of Ipek, which, after many 
changes of fortune, was suppressed in 1766 and in- 
corporated in the Byzantine Church. The Russian 
Church continued to depend on Constantinople 
through its metropolitans at Kiev and at Moscow 
until 23 January, 1589, when the Byzantine patriarch, 
Jeremias II, publicly recognized its autonomy, and 
consecrated Job the first patriarch of Moscow. From 
that date the Russian Church passes out of the purview 
of this article. It was not till the fourteenth century 
that the Church of Constantinople succeeded in impos- 
ing upon the Rumanian people, who occupied the 
north bank of the Danube, a Greek ecclesiastical 
hierarchy subject to itself. This was done through 
the metropolitan sees of Alania and Bitzinia, or Soter- 
opolis, with the later sees of Hungaro-Wallachia, 
auro-Wallachia (Moldavia), and Wallachia. 

During that troubled period which saw the estab- 
lishment of the Franks in the East, the Greek patri- 
archates of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem 
suffered especially. As long as the Latins remained 
undisputed masters of these regions, their Latin patri- 
archs stubbornly opposed the coexistence of Greek 
patriarchs, so that the latter had no choice left but to 
take refuge in Constantinople at the Byzantine Court 
and to govern their Churches from there as best they 
could. This method soon became customary, and even 
after 1453 the patriarchs continued to reside at the 
Phanar. The Patriarch of Antioch alone returned 
soon afterwards to his own territory. In the seven- 
teenth century the Patriarch of Jerusalem ventured 
into Palestine, but it was not till the nineteenth cen- 
tury that the Patriarch of Alexandria left the shores of 
the Bosphorus. It must also be remembered that 
Cyprus and Crete (the latter being directly under 
Constantinople) were unable to have Greek bishops 
during the long centuries that those islands remained 
in the hands of the Latins. It would be impossible 
within the limits at our disposal to give an exact 
description of the hierarchy of the patriarchate of 
Constantinople from the tenth to the fifteenth cen- 
tury. A “Notitia Episcopatuum” drawn up soon 
after 1453 reckons 72 metropolitan sees, 8 autocephal- 
ous archbishoprics, and 78 suffragan sees divided 
among 21 ecclesiastical provinces or a grand total of 
158 dioceses. This relatively small number of dio- 
ceses is explained by the fact that Asia Minor was then 
but an immense ruin, and that in Europe, in the ma- 
jority of the Venetian or Frankish possessions, the 
presence of Greek bishops was not tolerated. 

Space forbids us saying more than a few words on 
the domestic history of the Greek Church. The elec- 
tion of the patriarch belonged by right to the Holy 
Synod; de facto, as we have seen, it was the Basileus 
or emperor, who elected him. Limited as was the 
authority of the Holy Synod, it could not always 
exercise what authority it had, and, on the death of a 
patriarch, the Basileus often appointed his successor 
without any previous consultation with the Synod. 
Nicephorus Phocas attempted to nullify any ecclesias- 
tical nomination not approved by him, an abuse of 
power which lasted during his lifetime only. The 
metropolitans were elected by the Holy Synod, the 
bishops by the metropolitan and his suffragans, if they 
were sufficiently numerous, or, if not, with the assist- 
ance of bishops from another province. The clergy 
had undergone no change since the earlier period, ex- 
cept that after the twelfth century we hear of no more 
deaconesses, though some religious women bear that 
title without any right to it. Moreover, with the 
exception of Thebes and Beeotia, religious women no 
longer wore a lay habit or dress. “Commendation”’ 
and “charisticariats’’? were as common as in the West, 
with their train of simony and vices still more hideous. 
The mensa episcopalis often found its way to the offi- 
cials of the treasury or some other court functionary, 
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and servility towards the State was the order of the 
day in all the ranks of the clergy. The patriarchs 
were obedient tools of the emperors. Yet there were 
not wanting patriarchs formed in the monastic schools 
who had the courage to defend their rights and the 
rights of the Church against the encroachment of the 
civil power. 

Monasticism was more and more popular throughout 
the Greek world. In Constantinople there were hun- 
dreds of monasteries, and every provincial town tried 
to rival the capital, so that the Byzantine empire be- 
came one vast Thebaid. Outside of Byzantium the 
monasteries formed into groups which surpassed the 
fame of the ancient solitudes of Egypt and of Pales- 
tine. Without speaking of Southern Italy, rich in 
Greek convents, we must not omit to mention the 
famous monasteries of Mount Ossa, of the Meteora, of 
Phocis, and of the Peloponnesus. On Mount Olym- 
pus in Bithynia (the neighbourhood of Broussa, Nicea, 
and Ghemlek) many religious centres sprang up. On 
a little corner of land, with a maximum length of 63 
miles and a width of from 12 to 20 miles, a veritable 
oasis of monasticism came into existence, comprising 
at that time more than a hundred convents. These 
convents, usually very well filled, sheltered a number 
of saints and ecclesiastical celebrities. Beginning 
from the tenth century, the peninsula of Athos saw 
the rise of monasteries properly so called, and saw the 
cenobitic usage (community life) supplant the hap- 
hazard methods of earlier days. Then it was that 
vocations abounded, and the holy mountain was 
transformed into an earthly paradise of monks. The 
convents known to have existed at Mount Athos be- 
tween the tenth century and the thirteenth numbered 
more than a hundred. It was at this period, too, that 
the holy mountain played a preponderating part in 
the religious history of Constantinople, and in the 
fourteenth century the Hesychastic controversy, 
stirred up by its religious, became the dominating 
preoccupation of the time. There were many other 
active, though not so well-known, monastic centres— 
e. g. Mount Latrus near Miletus, Mount Ganus, and 
Mount Galesius, Mount St. Auxentius near Chalcedon, 
the islands of the Archipelago and of the Gulf of Nico- 
media, the region of Trebizond, and especially the 
vicinity of Cesarea in Cappadocia, with its picturesque 
laure clinging to the slopes of the hills. 

The constant controversies with the Latins did not 
prevent the rise of other controversies that sometimes 
divided the Byzantine Empire into opposing camps 
just as in the heart of the Arian and Monophysite con- 
flicts. .We shall mention but afew. In 1082 a coun- 
cil condemned the philosopher Italos, a subtile logician 
whose errors had been refuted by the Emperor Alexius 
I, Comnenus. Four years later, Leo, metropolitan of 
Chalcedon, was accused of giving to images the cultus 
of latria, due only to the Deity. In reality he had 
merely defended the property of his Church and pre- 
vented the emperor from carrying off the ornaments of 
beaten gold and silver from the statues and images. 
After Leo came Nilos, a monk who had expressed some 
heterodox views concerning the mystery of the Trinity 
and the Divinity of Christ. In a council of 20 August, 
1143, the Bogomiles were condemned, together with 
many bishops who favoured them. In 1156 and 1157 
twe councils anathematized Sotericus Pantengenius, 
Patriarch-elect of Antioch, who maintained that the 
Sacrifice of the Mass was not offered up to the Word, 
but only to the Father and to the Holy Spirit. Two 
other councils, held in 1166 and in 1170, explained the 
text, “The Father is greater than I’’, apropos of which 
many bishops were again falling into the errors of 
Arius. The monk Irenicus, suspected of various dog- 
matic errors. was condemned in 1170. The thirteenth 
century is filled with the quarrel of the Arsenites or 
partisans of the Patriarch Arsenius, who had been 
deposed for condemning the assassination of young 
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Lascaris by Michael VIII, Paleologus. Originally a 
personal affair, it grew eventually into a theological 
and canonical controversy. 

(b) Hesychasm.—With the fourteenth century we 
come upon Hesychasm (jovxla, “ quiet’’), the greatest 
theological conflict of the Greek Church since the old 
times of Iconoclasm. Gregory Sinaita first spread this 
doctrine, which he had learned from Arsenius of Crete. 
Intrinsically, it offers nothing very remarkable. It is 
based upon the well-known distinction between the 
practical religious life, which purifies the soul by 
cleansing it from its passions, and the contemplative 
life, which unites the soul to God by contemplation, 
and is thus the ideal and end of religious perfection. 
Four or five successive stages lead the disciple from 
the practical to the contemplative mode of life. But 
while there was nothing startling in the theological 
principles of the new teaching, the method pointed out 
for arriving at perfect contemplation recalled the 
practices of Hindu fakirs, and was no more than a 
crude form of auto-suggestion. The alleged Divine 
splendour which appeared to the hypnotized subject, 
and was identified with that which surrounded the 
Apostles on Thabor, was really nothing but a common- 
place illusion. Yet this Thaboric brightness, and the 
omphalopsychie method of inducing it, gave a wide- 
spread reputation to the Hesychasts. No doubt the 
leaders of the party held aloof from these vulgar prac- 
tices of the more ignorant monks, but on the other 
hand they scattered broadcast perilous theological 
theories. Palamas taught that by asceticism one 
could attain a corporal, 1. e. a sense view, or percep- 
tion, of the Divinity. He also held that in God there 
was a real distinction between the Divine Essence and 
Its attributes, and he identified grace as one of the 
Divine propria making it something uncreated and 
infinite. These monstrous errors were denounced by 
the Calabrian Barlaam, by Nicephorus Gregoras, and 
by Acthyndinus. The conflict began in 1338 andended 
only in 1368, with the solemn canonization of Palamas 
and the official recognition of his heresies. He was de- 
clared the “holy doctor” and “‘one of the greatest among 
the Fathers of the Church’’, and his writings were 
proclaimed ‘‘the infallible guide of the Christian Faith’’. 
Thirty years of incessant controversy and discordant 
councils ended with a resurrection of polytheism. 

Among the medieval Greek theologians the most 
famous are the ninth-century Photius, well-known for 
his anti-Latinism; Michael Psellos, in the eleventh 
century, an all-round capable writer, theologian, exe- 
gete, philologist, historian, scientist, poet, and, above 
all, philosopher; Euthymius Zigabenos, who com- 
posed, at the request of Alexius Comnenus, his 
“Dogmatic Panoply, or Armoury, Against all Errors’’; 
Nicholas of Methona, Andronicus Cameterus, anti- 
Latin polemical writers, particularly Nicetas Acomi- 
natus (Akominatos), noted for his “Treasure of 
Orthodoxy’’. John Veccos (Beccos) and George Acro- 
polites tried to reconcile the teachings of both Latins 
and Greeks while other Greeks opposed the Latins 
with all their might. Among the opponents of Pala- 
mas were Barlaam, Gregoras, Akyndinos, John the 
Cypriot, and ManuelCalecas. The theological conflict 
went on both before and after the Council of Florence 
(1439); Mark of Ephesus and George Scholarios 
repudiated the Roman theology, which on the other 
hand, was adopted and upheld by Bessarion, Isidore 


of Kiev, Joseph of Methone, and Gregory Mammas. 
Bois, La controverse Hésychaste in Echos d’Orient (Paris, 
1900-01), 1-11; 65-73; 353-362; (1901) 50-60; Hot, En- 
thusiasmus und Bussgewalt beim griechischen Méinchtum (Leipzig, 
1897); Le Barsrmr, St. Christodule et la réforme des cou- 
vents grecs au XI siecle (Paris, 1863); Mrypr, Die Hauptur- 
kunden fiir die Geschichte der Athos Kléster (Leipzig, 1894); 
Buacuos, La Presqu’ile de l' Athos, ses monastéres et ses moines 
d’autrefois et d’aujourd’hui (Paris, 1903); OuspENnskrJ, History 
of Athos (Russian, Kiev, 1877-92); Pmrrr, Actes de Xenophon; 
Actes du Pantocrator; Actes g Repieninoy (3 vols., St. Peters- 
burg,1903-1905).—For a further bibliography concerning Athos, 
see VaiLu® in Dict. de théol. cath. (1900), s. v. Constantinople, 
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teratur (Madgeburg, 1878); Hirscu, Byzantinische Studien 
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(5) From 1453 to the Present Time——Relations with 
the Catholic Church, the Protestants, ete.—The capture 
of Constantinople by the Turks marks the apogee of 
the cecumenical patriarchate and the Greek Churches 
subject to it. By establishing Gennadius Scholarius 
as the only patriarch of the Orthodox Churches 
within the Ottoman Empire, Mohammed II placed all 
the other peoples—Servians, Bulgarians, Rumanians, 
Albanians, and Anatolians—under the exclusive domi- 
nation of Greek bishops. No doubt the Servian and 
Bulgarian Churches of Ipek and Ochrida still existed, 
but, pending their final suppression in 1766 and 1767 
respectively, they were hellenized and under Greek 
control, so that they were in reality but an extension 
of the Greek Patriarchate of Constantinople. More- 
over, the conquest of Egypt and ee by Sultan Selim 
in the sixteenth century enabled the Greeks to control 
the honours and emoluments of the Patriarchates of 
Jerusalem and Antioch. In the seventeenth century 
the Patriarchate of Jerusalem was hellenized, and that 


of Antioch in the opening years of the eighteenth cen- © 


tury. As for Alexandria, where the faithful were 
very few, its Greek titular always resided at Constanti- 
nople. In this way the Greek Church gained gradual 
possession of the immense Ottoman Empire; as the 
Turks extended their conquests the jurisdiction of the 
Greek patriarchs extended with them. This situation 
lasted until the first half of the nineteenth century. 
The whole Orthodox world was at that time Greek, 
save in Russia, whose religious autonomy had been 
recognized in 1589, and in the Austro-Hungarian Em- 

ire, where Servians and Rumanians constituted, 
rom the end of the seventeenth century, autonomous 
Churches, either Catholic or Orthodox. During the 
greater part of the nineteenth century the principle of 
nationality—long cherished at Constantinople, which 
had employed it against the popes when robbing them 
of jurisdiction over Illyricum and at one time over 
Southern Italy—was turned against the Greeks them- 
selves, especially against the Church of Constantinople. 
Every province or kingdom that shook off the Turkish 
suzerainty freed itself at the same time from the eccle- 
siastical yoke of the Phanar. Curiously enough, it 
was the Greeks of the Hellenic Kingdom who first set 
up, in the nineteenth century, an autonomous 
Church. The Servians and Rumanians were not slow 
to imitate them. The Bulgarians went farther and, 
while remaining Ottoman subjects de jure until Octo- 
ber, 1908, they established about forty years ago an 
exarchate of their own, independent of the Phanar, 


with jurisdiction not only over all Bulgarians in Bul- 


garia, but also over Bulgarians in Turkey. It is to be 
expected that the recent proclamation of a Bulgarian 
kingdom will modify this state of things. A Bulga- 
rian Church may be established within the limits of 
that kingdom, and a second Bulgarian Church within 
the limits of Turkey in Europe. The creation of a 
Servian Church for the Servians in Turkey is also pro- 
jected, so that the cecumenical patriarchate seems on 
the eve of dismemberment. In recent times, also, the 
rivalry of nationalities has passed over from Euro 

into Asia. In 1899 the Greeks were ejected by ite 
Syrians from the Patriarchate of Antioch; in the same 
way they may soon lose Jerusalem. In Egypt similar 
divisions exist between the Greek- and Arabic-speak- 
ing elements; the latter, aided by their Mussulman 
fellow-countrymen, may eventually cast off the eccle- 
siastical control of the Greeks. In short, at no very 
distant date the Greeks, who have so long ruled the 
Orthodox world, will have to be content with the 
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Church of Athens, that of Cyprus, and the sadly 
weakened Church of Constantinople. 

If we look at the domestic situation of the Greek 
Church during the period from 1453 to 1901, the year 
of the present titular’s accession, we find that, of a 
total of one hundred and two patriarchs, only twenty- 
nine have died in possession of their see, and that the 
seventy-three others either resigned or were deposed. 
It is a strange phenomenon, seldom met except among 
the Greeks, that, whereas a patriarch was nominated 
for life, as a rule he was deposed or forced to resign. 
It sometimes happened that the same man became 
patriarch more thanonce. In this way, while between 
1453 and 1901 there were only one hundred and two 
patriarchs, there were some one hundred and sixty 
chal elections; thirty-five patriarchs having 

n elected several times (twenty-one twice, nine 
three times, two four times, two five times, and one 
seven times). The last of these records is that of Cyril 
Luearis, the famous seventeenth-century Calvinistic 
patriarch. These continual changes gave rise to some 
amusing incidents. Thus on 19 October, 1848, An- 
thimus IV succeeded Anthimus VI, who was deprived 
of office the day before; at present Joachim III is 
cecumenical patriarch for the second time, twenty- 
three years after the death of Joachim IV, who had 
succeeded him. This confusion is by no means pecu- 
liar to the Church of Constantinople. In the hellen- 
ized Church of Ochrida,. we find between the years 
1650 and 1700 no fewer than nineteen forced resigna- 
tions or depositions of archbishops. The two main 
causes of these sudden changes are the cupidity of the 
Turks and the ambition of the Greek clergy covetous 
of the patriarchal throne. The cupidity of the Turks 
might never have been a factor, had it not been for the 
intrigues and cabals of the Greek clergy themselves, 
who put up their patriarchate at auction. On 20 
November, 1726, Paisios paid out 145,000 francs for 
the office of patriarch, and in 1759 the Sultan Mustapha 
III fixed the tax on the office at 120,000 francs. d 
yet in many instances the patriarchs did not remain 
even a year in office. Later, when the Turks had 
taken off the tax, depositions and resignations went 
on, and go on to this day as in the past, so much so 
that the laity now come forward and ask that the 
duration of a patriarch’s term in office be limited, e. g. 
to three or four years. However, in the Kingdom of 
Greece, where the Church depends mainly on the 
State, these scandals do not occur. What has been 
said of the patriarchs might be even more truly said of 
the metropolitans and bishops. Though, according 
to Greek canon law, transfers from one diocese to an- 
other are forbidden or ought to be very rare, as a 
matter of fact every bishop has administered before 
his death four or five different dioceses. Either the 
bishops did not find their dioceses suited to their dig- 
nity or the people did not find the bishop suited to 
their taste. Of late the custom of lay interference in 
the nomination of bishops is growing, and hardly a 
year goes by in which seven or eight bishops are not 
removed at the request of their flocks. Nor must it 
be forgotten that the bishops busy themselves mainly 
with anti-Bulgarian or anti-Servian politics and other 
secular affairs. The Turkish government often has to 
request the withdrawal of some over-compromised 
prelate. 

It may be noted that the Greek bishops—those of 
to-day at least—have received a fairly good education 
in the secondary schools, followed by a very ordinary 
course of theology in the seminary of Halki or that of 
Santa Croce, near Jerusalem. Some of them have 
spent a few years in the Protestant universities of 

rmany, or in the ecclesiastical academies of Russia. 
Their theology is usually limited to a knowledge of the 
points of controversy between Latins and Greeks from 
the beginning of their Church until recent times; they 
use it to bias the minds of their people against the 
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missionary efforts of Catholics. They are more toler- 
ant of Protestants. With the exception of the clergy 
in the towns, who aim at the higher offices, the Greek 
priesthood is very ignorant; the priests can hardly get 
through the Mass and the other services in a fitting 
manner. Although married, they retain great influ- 
ence over the illiterate but pious members of their 
flocks, who are attached to Christianity by tradition or 
patriotism, and whose ill-instructed religious sense 
shows itself mainly in ritual observances and super- 
stitious practices. With the exception of two or 
three seminaries, having about fifty pupils in all, 
there is no training school for the lower clergy. 

The dioceses are divided, as with us, into parishes of 
various classes. Preaching is neglected and in many 
places is omitted altogether. For this reason, in 1893 
some laymen at Smyrna founded the Eusebia Societ 
for the diffusion and explanation of the Word of God. 
This example has been followed in other places, espe- 
cially at Serre, Magnesia, and Constantinople, where 
laymen preach in the churches as is the custom in 
some Protestant sects. The higher clergy, far from 
favouring this movement, which is a reproach for 
them, do all they can to hinder it. Feast days are the 
same as in the Latin Church; so are the sacraments. 
The latter are rarely received, and rather as a matter 
of custom than of genuine conviction. Communion is 
received four times a year after the four great fasts: at 
Easter, on St. Peter’s day, on the Assumption, and at 
Christmas. Confession ought to precede this solemn 
act, but as a rule it is omitted or treated so slightingly 
by priests and people that it is better not to speak of 
it. The priests and bishops do not ‘go to confession. 
Mass is heard on Sundays and Feast-days, or, rather, 
on those days the people go and say some prayers be- 
fore the icons, or holy images, the services being gen- 
erally so long that very few remain to the end. In 
any case there is no definite teaching on this point any 
more than on others, everything remaining vague and 
uncertain in the minds of the people. 

(For Feasts and Fasts of the Greek Church, Service 
Books, Vestments, Church Furniture, etc., see, under 
CoNSTANTINOPLE, THE Ritz orf, Vol. IV, pp. 315 sqq.) 

The music of the Greek Church began with he 
ecphonetic chant, a sort of recitative based on the 
laws of accent in prosody. Through the early melo- 
dists, or Syriac liturgical poets, this musical notation 
may reach back to the ancient liturgical chant of the 
Jews. The musical characters or signs are Greek. 
The notation, known as that of St. John Damascene, is 
merely a development of ecphonetic. notation. It 
increased the number of signs from nineteen to twenty- 
four. In medieval times a monk of Athos, John Kou- 
kouzeles, raised it to sixty or more; but in the early 
part of the nineteenth century Chrysanthos modified 
or simplified this excessively complicated notation; 
his “Theoretikon’’, a very instructive work, has be- 
come the basis or guide for all liturgical chants and 
scientific works thereon. Gregory Lampadarios and 
Chourmouzios aided Chrysanthos in his reform, which 
can hardly be called successful. It seems that all 
three misinterpreted certain old musical signs; 
moreoyer, they are responsible for the horrible 
nasal intonation so abhorrent to Europeans. How- 
ever, musical reform is in the air; during the past 
thirty years it has been talked of, and plans have often 
been submitted, but so far without results. The relig- 
ious music of the Russians is the only one that ex- 
presses any true piety. Its gravity, unction, and 
sweetness are beyond question. If a religious music 
truly Christian ever existed, the Russians have inher- 
ited it. Between Russian and Byzantine music there 
is no connexion whatever. (See also under ConsTan- 
TINOPLE, THE Ritz or, Vol. IV, p. 316.) 
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Even after the taking of Constantinople by the 
Turks and the apostasy of the Greeks, the one aim of 
the popes was to drive back the Turks into Asia and to 
save the Byzantines in spite of themselves. Nicholas 
V, Callistus III, Pius II, Paul IT, Sixtus IV, Innocent 
VIII, and Alexander VI all followed this policy. Julius 
II sought to convert the Shah of Persia, and to draw 
him into an alliance against the Sultan; the struggle 
against the Turks was the great concern of the whole 
pontifical life of Leo X. If the plan to drive back the 
Turks into Asia finally failed, the fault lay not with 
the popes, but with the nations of Christendom, jeal- 
ous of each other and attentive to their own private 
gain rather than the interests of Christianity. It must 
not be forgotten that the victory of Lepanto (1571) 
was the work of a pope; that a pope worked for the 
preservation of Candia (1669), and that, had it not 
been for another pope, John Sobieski would never 
have relieved Vienna (1683). 

From 1453 until the French Revolution the rela- 
tions between the popes and the Greek patriarchs were 
very different from what we find to-day. Cordial 
letters passed frequently between them; priests of 
either rite were recommended to one another’s care, 
and the popes often intervened in the internal affairs 
of the Greek Church. Many Greek Patriarchs of 
Constantinople—among others, Cyril Il—and the 
Greek Archbishops of Ochrida, Porphyrius about 
1600, Athanasius in 1606, Abraham in 1629, Melecius 
in 1640, Athanasius about 1660, professed the Catho- 
lic Faith; at different times many Greek bishops did in 
like manner. It would be impossible to say how far 
their conversion was sincere. Possibly the need of 
monetary help or the wish to make a stand against 
Protestantism was the motive power. It must at 
least be acknowledged that their conduct and attitude 
towards Catholics gave evidence of genuine good will. 
Thus, to take some well-known examples, in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries the Jesuits and Ca- 
puchins were allowed to preach and hear confessions in 
the Greek Churches, by the express permission of the 
patriarch and the bishops. That they made use of 
this privilege we learn from their correspondence. It 
is hard to explain the exact reason for the changed 
attitude of Catholic missionaries since the end of the 
eighteenth century. Perhaps the change came with 
the suppression of the Jesuits and the outburst of the 
French Revolution, which led to the substitution of 
a new body of missionaries in the Hast. To-day, as 
a matter of fact, missionaries of all religious orders 
and every nationality observe rigidly the rules of 
Propaganda concerning communicatio in sacris. 
They practically ignore the higher Greek clergy—not 
the best way, perhaps, to break down prejudice and 
win esteem. It is no doubt true that as a rule the 
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higher Greek clergy are noted for their anti-Catholic 
fanaticism and are never weary of railing against 
Roman missionaries and of insulting Catholies. Then, 
too, the Greek people do not distinguish between reli- 
gion and nationality, a confusion mainly due to the 
teaching of their clergy; consequently, a Greek will 
refuse to become a Catholic lest he should cease to be a 
Greek. Yet great progress has been made during the 
past twenty or thirty years, thanks to the schools of 
the French congregations which have been opened in 
nearly every town in Turkey. In spite of the anath- 
emas of the Greek clergy, boys and girls flock to 
these Catholic schools, and the consequence is a grow- 
ing spirit of toleration and sympathy towards Catho- 
lies everywhere. 

Pius IX and Leo XIII tried to reopen official rela- 
tions with the Greeks, but unsuccessfully. The reply 
of the Patriarch Anthimus VI to the Encyclical of 
Pius IX (1848) was far from friendly; the invitation to 
assist at the Vatican Council the Patriarch Gregory 
VI refused even to accept. During his long pontificate 
Leo XIII was unceasing in his efforts to bring back 
the Greeks to unity, but they remained unmoved, and 
when, on 20 June, 1894, in the Encyclical “ Preclara”’, 
he invited the Greek Church in all charity to recognize 
the successor of Peter, the answering encyclical from 
the Patriarch Anthimus VII was remarkable for its 
rudeness. The present patriarch, Joachim III, opened 
a purely theoretical consultation with his subjects on 
the matter a few years ago, but his attempt was not 
well received. ‘ ‘. 

The first Protestants with whom the Greek Church 
sought. to unite were the Lutherans. About 1560 the 
Greek deacon Demetrius Mysos visited Wittenberg to 
learn at first hand the doctrines of Luther, but his 
visit had no result. In 1573 two professors of Tiibin- 
gen, Andree and Crusius, assisted by the chaplain, 
Gerlach, opened a correspondence with the Great 
patriarch Joheming II, which lasted until December, 
1581. The patriarch and his theologians set forth 
over and over again very courteously and very 
fully the many dogmatic differences between their 
Church and that of the Reformers. At last Jere- 
mias II refused to answer further letters, and wrote 
to Pope Gregory XIII in June, 1582, that he “de- 
tested those men and their like as enemies of Christ 
and of the Catholic and Apostolic Church.” Later 
on Calvinist doctrines found favour with the pa- 
triarch himself, Cyril Lucaris, who occupied the 
cecumenical throne seven times between 1612 and 
1638. The French and Austrian Embassies sided 
with the Orthodox Greeks; Geneva and Holland fa- 
voured the Calvinisers. The conflict lasted through 
the greater part of the seventeenth century. The 
main quarrel was over Lucaris’s confession of faith, 
drawn up in Latin, which appeared at Geneva in 
March, 1629, and in the West stirred up both Catho- 
lics and Protestants. Many councils of the Greek 
Church, especially those of Constantinople in 1638 and 
1642, of Jassy in 1642, and of Jerusalem in 1672, extir- 
pated the Calvinist heresy from the Orthodox 
Churches. Through Peter Mohila, Metropolitan of 
Kiev, the Russian Church took an active part in the 
controversy. The personalities that disfigured these 
disputes embittered the whole of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and made it the most repulsive in the existence 
of the Church of Constantinople. Four patriarchs at 
least were strangled, while in the space of one hundred 
years there were twenty-nine patriarchs and fifty-four 
patriarchal elections, i. e. an average of one election 
every erent e months. 

After the Lutherans and Calvinists came the Angli- 
cans, or that section of them known as the Non- 
jurors. Negotiations set on foot with the Greek and 
Russian Churches lasted from 1716 to 1725, but 
nothing ever came of them. Then came Zinzendorf, 
founder of the Moravian Brethren (1740). Finally, in 
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the nineteenth century we find the Protestant Episco- 
palian Church of England and of the United States 
coquetting with the Greeks. In several Anglican 
synods—e. g., 1866, 1867, 1868—a desire for union 
with the Greeks was expressed, and the Patriarch 
Gregory VI showed sympathy, but did not hide the 
difficulties in the way of its immediate realization. 
At the Synod of Bonn (1874) the Anglicans resolved to 
remove the “Filioque’’ from the Creed, to insert the 
formula “the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father 
through the Son”’, to recognize tradition as a source of 
revelation, to maintain that the Eucharist was a sacri- 
fice, to admit prayers for the dead, and other points. 
But the Greeks would not make any concessions. In 
1897 the 36th decision of the synod assembled at Lam- 
beth Palace (London) charged the chief representa- 
tives of Anglicanism to seek an understanding with 
Constantinople. The Bishop of Salisbury, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and the Bishop of Gibraltar 
(who pays an annual visit to the cecumenical patri- 
arch) were to be the principal negotiators. But the 
much-desired union is not yet a fact, the great draw- 
back being the difficulty Hien both Churches find in 
defining exactly what they hold to be of faith, and 
what is only theological truth. In 1902 the Patriarch 
Joachim III consulted the Orthodox Churches as to 
the usefulness of an understanding with the Protest- 
ant Churches; nearly all those who thought it worth 
while to reply were opposed to the suggestion. Never- 
theless there are several union societies in existence— 
e. g., the Anglo-Continental Society, founded in 1862, 
the Eastern Church Association, and others similar— 
but so far they have effected nothing. On the other 
hand, Evangelical societies of various countries have 
been very active in the East, and have often called 
forth protests from the higher Greek clergy. While 
their success among the Greeks has not yet equalled 
their success among the Armenians, their unceasing 

ropaganda in Asia Minor has ended by creating 
Gok centres of Protestantism, something hitherto 
unheard of. 

The Old-Catholics from the beginning aimed at 
union with the Orthodox Church. Theological con- 
ferences were held at Bonn in 1874 and 1875 with that 
object in view, and both parties made concessions, but 
nothing came of these efforts. Although frequent 
conferences have since been held, an Old-Catholic 
Committee instituted at Rotterdam, and the “ Revue 
Internationale de Théologie,’’ established at Berne 
(1893), the negotiations for union have not made the 
slightest advance. 

With all the Orthodox churches, except the Bulga- 
rian exarchate and ,the Syrian Patriarchate of Anti- 
och—both of them considered schismatic for substitut- 
ing a native episcopate to a Greek one—the Greek 
Churches are on terms of union arising from a common 
faith and a common orthodoxy. By the canons of the 
cecumenical councils of 381 and 451 the Church of Con- 
stantinople enjoys a sort of pre-eminence over the 
other Churches. But this must not be understood to 
mean a pontifical primacy so that the head of the 
Orthodox Church may command with authority the 
faithful of all other Churches. The Byzantine patri- 
arch has a primacy of honour but not of jurisdiction; 
he is foremost among his equals—primus inter pares— 
and no more. This oft-repeated declaration was re- 
newed at the Council of Jerusalem in 1867, which 
proclaimed that the Orthodox Churches recognized 
only an cecumenical council as their supreme master 
and sovereign judge. When Joachim III, in 1902, 
wished to consult the other Churches on matters con- 
cerning the whole Orthodox party—e. g., union with 
the Catholies or Protestants or Old-Catholics, the re- 
form of the calendar, and other matters—out of thir- 
teen Churches five were not consulted, being in schism 
or manifestly unfavourable; two did not reply; six 
replied in the negative. Again in Cyprus, since 1900, 
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the attempts of the cecumenical patriarch to put an 
end to the schism of that Church are resented; at 
the present time (1909) his authority is being over- 
thrown at Jerusalem, just as at Alexandria. There is 
therefore no unity of authority among the Orthodox 
Churches. Nor is there any unity of faith or disci- 
pline. The Bulgarians and the Syrians of Antioch, 
who are looked on as schismatics by the various Greek 
Churches, are not such in the eyes of the other Ortho- 
dox Churches. The Russians uphold the validity of 
baptism administered by Catholics or Protestants; the 
Greeks say such baptism is invalid. The Russians 
do not admit the deuterocanonical books of the Old 
Testament, but the Greeks, until quite recently, ac- 
cepted them. It would be easy to multiply examples. 
Formerly the Church of Constantinople claimed the 
right tosend the chrism to all Orthodox Churches as a 
sign of Orthodox unity and of their dependence on 
Constantinople. But since the seventeenth century, 
at least, the Russian Church blesses its own chrism, 
and sends it in our day to the Churches of Montenegro, 
Bulgaria, and Antioch. (The three Orthodox Churches 
within the Austro-Hungarian Empire bless their own 
chrism, as does also the Rumanian Church since 1882. 
So that the only Churches now receiving the chrism 
from Constantinople are those of Alexandria, Jerusa- 
lem, Cyprus, Greece, and Servia. The moral authority 
of the cecumenical patriarch over the other Churches 
is null; consequently it stands to reason he has no 
dogmatic privileges. The decrees of the first seven 
cecumenical councils alone have force of law. As a 
rule, a number of creeds are also considered as instruc- 
tive concerning faith, e. g., the confession of the Patri- 
arch Gennadius, that of Peter Mohila, the decrees of 
the Council of Jerusalem in 1672, the confession of 
Metrophanes Critopoulos. At present these confes- 
sions are not held to be infallible, but merely guides in 
matters of faith. 

Greek religious literature since 1453 is mainly po- 
lemical, against Catholics and Protestants. Literary 
interests, once so popular at Byzantium, have long 
been quite secondary. Greek theologians re-edit con- 
tinually the most fiery controversial treatises, accen- 
tuate the causes of separation between the two 
Churches, and on occasion invent others. Such, in 
the fifteenth century, are the writings of Maximus of 
Peloponnesus and George Scholarius; in the sixteenth 
century, of Maximus Margunius, Bishop of Cythera, 
and of Gabriel Severus, Archbishop of Philadelphia; in 
the seventeenth century of the Calvinist, Cyril Lu- 
caris, of George Coresios, Theophilos Corydaleos, half 
pagan and half Protestant, Meletius Syrigos, Dori- 
theus of Jerusalem, Nicholas Kerameus of Janina, 
and Paisios Ligarides; in the eighteenth century the 
writings of the brothers Joannikios and Sophronius 
Lichoudes, who laboured especially in Russia, Chrys- 
anthus of Jerusalem, Elias Miniates, Eustratios Ar- 
gentis, ete. Apart from this truculent school, always 
fairly numerous among the Greeks, there are but few 
historians and chroniclers, e. g., Manuel Malaxos, who 
wrote a history of the Patriarchate of Constantinople 
from 1458 to 1578; Dorotheus of Monembasia, who 
drew up a chronological table from the creation to 
1629, and Meletius of Janina or of Athens (d. 1714), 
their only historian of note. The monks were the 
most conscientious workers and tireless editors: Nico- 
demos the Hagiographer, of amazing productivity; 
Agapios Landos, his rival; Eugenios Bulgaris, the 
most learned Greek of the eighteenth century ; Gicono- 
mos, Meletius Typaldos, Gregory of Chios, and many 


others. 


There are few living theological writers of note in 
the Greek church. Philotheos Bryennios, Metropoli- 
tan of Nicomedia, who rediscovered and edited the 
“Teaching of the Twelve Apostles’’, is the only one 


deserving of mention. It is no less strange than true, 


that within nearly a century only one manual of dog- 
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matic theology has appeared in Greek, a volume of 
about 450 pages published at Athens in 1907 by a lay- 
man, M. Androutsos—an index of the esteem that 
theology enjoys in the Greek Churches. They have, 
however, translations of Russian, German, or English 
works, and in this way Protestant ideas are creeping 
in. The same might be said of other branches of ec- 
clesiastical knowledge. The only good manual of 
canon law is by a Servian bishop, Mgr. Milasch; the 
manuals of church history by an Athenian layman, 
Diomedes Kyriakos, and by Mgr. Philaretes, Metro- 
politan of Dimotika, are merely translations or adap- 
tations of Protestant works. Among the laity there 
are some learned men, e. g., Spiridion Lambros, C. 
Sathas, A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, and M. Gedeon. 
The clergy take no interest in theology, nor, as a rule, 
in anything intellectual. Politics and dull personal 
intrigues are their only concern. In this respect the 
coming generation will perhaps differ from their pred- 
ecessors. Two reviews have been started: the “Nea 
Sion’’ (New Sion) at Jerusalem, and the “Church 
Beacon’’ at Alexandria, but both are carried on in a 
spirit of controversy, and the impartiality and scien- 
tific honesty of many of the editors are not above 
question. The Phanar review, “Ecclesiastical Truth’’, 
is only a church weekly. 45 ta 

I have not touched on the religious spirit of the 
Greek clergy, for as arule it is sadly deficient; nor on its 
missions, for there are none; nor its present monastic 
life, confined to Athos and no more than a recitation 
of endless prayers interspersed with local intrigues. 
Other religious houses exist only in name; they are 
now, for the most part, farms managed by a so-called 
monk and supplying funds to Athos or elsewhere. 
Owing to the energy of the lay element, who take an 
active interest in education, there are many well- 
conducted primary schools. We have only praise for 
the efforts of both sexes to create and support works 
of charity and of benevolence. On this score the 
Greeks are inferior to no people. 
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Greek Empire. See Byzantine Empire. 


Greek Orthodox Church in America.— The 
name Orthodox Church is generally used to distinguish 
those of the Greek Rite who are not in communion 
‘with the Holy See. It is a name common to the offi- 
cial designation of both Churches of the Greek Rite, 
but the schismatie or dissenting Churches lay great 
stress upon the word Orthodox, and its implied mean- 
ing of correctness of doctrine, while the Uniat 
Churches lay equal emphasis upon the word Catholic. 
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Hence these divisions of the Greek Church are res 

tively called the “Greek Orthodox” and the “Greek 
Catholic”? for convenience in designation. The Greek 
Orthodox Church is now well established in America, 
and nearly every city of considerable size has one or 
more churches of the various nationalities belonging 
to that communion. There is no unity among them 
nor any obedience to a central authority; they con- 
form to the general usages and discipline of the Byzan- 
tine Rite, but look to their respective Holy Synods in 
their home countries for governing authority and 
direction. Seven nationalities have their churches 
here, using the Old Slavonic, the Greek, the Arabic, 
and the Rumanian as their liturgical languages; and 
of these the Russian is the oldest and best established. 

I. Russtan OrtHopox CuurcH.—The Russian 
Church has been established upon American (formerly 
Russian) territory for over a century. In this con- 
nexion the word Russian refers to rosstisky (of the 
Empire of Russia), and not russky, which may be 
translated either Russian or Ruthenian. In 1793 a 
band of eight missionary monks was sent out from 
St. Petersburg to Alaska, and the first Russian church 
was built on Kodiak Island in 1794. In 1798 the first 
missionary bishop, Joasaph, was consecrated. In 
1804 the fort and city of New Archangel (now Sitka) 
was founded on the island of Sitka. In 1812 the 
Russians made a settlement in California; Russian 
Hill, in San Francisco, is still a reminder of them. In 
Alaska they converted many of the Eskimo and In- 
dians, and the success of their missions was such that 
in 1840 the monk Ivan Veniaminoff was made the 
first bishop of “Kamchatka, the Kuriles and Aleu- 
tians’’, and took up his see at Sitka. In 1867, just 
before Alaska was sold to the United States, he was 
made Metropolitan of Moscow, and in Russia his ad- 
vice was of great assistance in the negotiations for the 
transfer of Alaska. After him the title of the see was 
changed to “Aleutia and Alaska’’. In 1872 the see 
was changed from Sitka to San Francisco, and a Rus- 
sian cathedral built there. The Russian bishops in 
America have been Paul (1867-70), John (1870-79), 
Nestor (1879-82), Vladimir (1883-91), Nicholas 
(1891-97), and Tikhon (1897-1907). In 1900 the 
title of the see was changed to “Aleutia and North 
America’’, and an assistant pew pike appointed for 
Alaska. In 1905 Bishop Tikhon changed his see from 
San Francisco to New York City, and in the year 1906 
the Russian Holy Synod raised him to the dignity of 
archbishop with the suffragan Bishop of Alaska and a 
new Bishop of Brooklyn. In 1907 ks was succeeded 
by the present Archbishop Platon, a former member 
of the Russian Duma. 

Until within the last twelve years the Russian 
Church was hardly known in the United States, bein, 
wholly confined to its Pacific shores. In New Yor 
between 1870 and 1880 there was a Russian Orthodox 
chapel on Second Avenue, established by the Rev. 
Nicholas Bjerring, but it failed for lack of a congrega- 
tion and support by the Russian authorities. Father 
Bjerring became a Catholic before his death. The 
first great impulse to the establishment of the Russian 
Church in the United States on a large scale was given 
in 1891, when the late Rev. Alexis Toth, then a 
Ruthenian Greek Catholic priest in Minneapolis, dis- 
obeyed the instructions of Archbishop Ireland and, 
when threatened with a recall to his native country, 
left his parish, went to San Francisco, turned Ortho- 
dox, and submitted to Bishop Nicholas, and on re- 
turning to Minneapolis took over his whole parish to 
the Russian Orthodox Church. He afterwards tried 
in 1892, to take over the entire congregation and 
church ta eh 2 of St. Mary’s Greek Catholic church 
in Scranton, Pennsylvania. The transfer of the 
church property was prevented by the courts, but over 
half the congregation seceded. ‘Toth became an able 
and energetic advocate of the Russian Orthodox 
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Church among the Ruthenians of America, succeeded 
in arousing the Holy Governing Synod of Russia to 
the opportunity to spread Orthodoxy and Panslavism 
among the Ruthenians in America, and became a most 
bitter opponent of Catholicism. He was made a 
mitred protopriest for his efforts and is said to have 
been the cause of nearly 10,000 secessions from the 
Greek Catholic to the Russian Orthodox Church. In 
1900 the whole Orthodox movement was put under 
the direction of the “Orthodox Missionary Society of 
All-Russia’’, which, together with the Holy Synod, 
supplies extensive funds and numerous priests for its 
development here. In 1902 a fine Russian cathedral 
(St. Nicholas) was built in New York City, and Rus- 
sian churches have begun to spring up everywhere in 
the Atlantic States, particularly in Pennsylvania. 
Numerous priests and lower clergy were brought from 
Russia, a theological seminary opened in Minneapolis, 
a monastery in South Canaan, Pennsylvania, the rites 
of the Greek Church were celebrated with a magnifi- 
cence and splendour before unknown in America, and 
the Church itself put on a solid basis: In 1908 the 
whole United States and Canada were divided into 
five great blagochinnia, or deaneries: New York, 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburg, the Western States, and 
Canada, each one having from ten to twenty churches, 
and there was besides the Diocese of Alaska. In 
March, 1909, the Russian Church adopted an elabo- 
rate Constitution (Normalny Ustav) of sixty-four 
paragraphs, defining the rights of clergy, laity, and 

arishes, thus creating a local canon law for the 
Tnited States, subject to the Holy Synod in Russia. 
This is the more remarkable when there are but few 
Russians (from Russia) in the United States. The 
latest figures (1909) for the Russian Orthodox Church 
in America are: Russians, 7974; Galician Ruthen- 
jans, 11,045; Hungarian Ruthenians, 5820; Buko- 
vinians, 4180; making a total of 29,019. Besides 
these there are in Alaska: Indians, 1891; Aleutians, 
2149; Eskimo, 3666. The Orthodox Russian clergy 
(1909) consist of one archbishop, one bishop, 2 archi- 
mandrites, 2 protopriests, 2 hegumens, 15 monastic 

riests, 70 secular priests, 2 deacons, and 40 cantors. 
Three of these are in Canada, and fifteen in Alaska. 
They have 60 churches in the United States, 10 in 
Canada, and 17 churches and chapels in Alaska. 
They have a large church society very much like the 
Ruthenian ones, the “Pravoslavnoe Obshchestvo 
Vzaimopomoshchi”’ (Orthodox Mutual Aid Society), 
with 133 brotherhoods and 3950 members. Two 
church journals are published, “Amerikansky Pra- 
voslayny Viestnik’’ (American Orthodox Messenger), 
in Great Russian, and “Svit’’ (Light), in Ruthenian. 
Their tone is bitter towards Greek Catholics and in 
many Uniat parishes they excite dissension. 

Il. Greex HEeLitenic OrTHODOX CHuRCH.—Greek 
immigration was confined to the hundreds until 1890; 
the immigration figures for 1905-08 are: Greece, 
77,607; Turkey, 19,032. The first Greek church 
(Holy Trinity) was opened in New York City in 1891 
by Rev. P. Ferentinos from Greece. Subsequently 
the new church on East 72nd Street was acquired, in 
which they have erected one of the finest Greek in- 
teriors—the altar, iconostasis and throne being of 
Pentelic marble. The Greeks have begun to build 
fine churches. There are (1909) about 130,000 Greeks 
in the United States, chiefly in the Eastern and 
Middle States, and they publish eighteen newspapers, 
including two dailies. They have 32 churches in the 
United States and 2 in Canada, some—like Holy 
Trinity of Lowell, Mass., and Holy Trinity of New 
York City—of considerable importance. Their clergy 
consist of 7 archimandrites, 3 monks, and 25 secular 
priests, but the churches are in the main governed by 
the lay trustees and particularly by the president of 
the board. Of these Greek clergy, 15 are subject to 
the (ecumenical Patriarch of Constantinople and 20 
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to the Holy Synod of Athens. This circumstance and 
the fact that a part of the Greeks come from the 
Turkish Empire and the other part from the Kingdom 
of Greece have given rise to many dissensions and pre- 
vented the nomination of a Greek bishop for the 
United States, neither the patriarch nor the Synod 
wishing to cede such an appointment to the other. 
On the other hand, they both decline to admit or 
recognize the authority of the Russian bishops here. 

Ill. Syro-AraBian OrtTHODOox CHUuRcH.—These 
are Syrians of the schismatic Greek Rite who use the 
Arabic language in their liturgy. They are nearly all 
from the Patriarchate of Antioch, which just now is 
quasi-schismatie towards Constantinople but closely 
affiliated with Russia. They of course began to immi- 
grate to the United States at the time that the other 
Syrians, Melchites, and Maronites, came. The Rus- 
sians have greatly assisted them in building churches 
and establishing missions here, and their bishop, 
Raphael of Brooklyn, is a Syrian educated in Russia. 
The first Syro-Arabian church (St. Nicholas) was 
built in Brooklyn in 1902, and has since become their 
cathedral church. Their clergy consist of the Syro- 
Arabian bishop and twelve priests, of whom three are 
monks. _ They have (1909) churches in the following 
localities: Brooklyn and Glens Falls, New York; 
Boston, Worcester, and Lawrence, Massachusetts; 
Pittsburg, Johnstown, and Wilkesbarre, Pennsylva- 
nia; Grand Rapids, Michigan; Kearney, Nebraska; 
Beaumont, Texas. There are said to be about 50,000 
Orthodox Syrians in the United States, but they are 
quite scattered. They have frequent dissensions with 
their fellow-Syrians, the Melchites and Maronites, 
who are Uniats. They publish two Arabic news- 
papers in the interest of the Orthodox Church, and 
have a number of societies in New York and elsewhere. 

IV. Spervian OrtHopox CHuRcH.—This is com- 
posed of immigrants from Servia, Dalmatia, Hungary, 
and Montenegro. They all speak that southern 
Slavic language, the Servian, which is identical with 
the Croatian, except that it is written in the Russian 
alphabet to which are added two or three letters un- 
known to Russian, whilst the Croatian (used by the 
Roman Catholics) is written with Roman letters. 
The Russian, the Servian, and the Bulgarian Churches 
use the Old Slavonic language in the Mass and 
church offices. The Servians are mainly in Pennsyl- 
vania and the West, and the first church was built by 
the Archimandrite Sebastian Dabovitch in Jackson, 
Cal. (1894). The Servian Orthodox Church is closely 
affiliated to the Russian Church in this country, except 
that some of their churches do not recognize the juris- 
diction or authority of the Russian archbishop. There 
are about 70,000 or 80,000 Servians in the United 
States, from Pennsylvania to California, Wyoming, 
and Washington. Their clergy consist of one archi- 
mandrite, five monks, and four secular priests, and 
they have churches in Chicago, Illinois; Pittsburg, 
McKeesport, Wilmerding, Steelton, and Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania; Kansas City, Kansas; Denver, Colo- 
rado; Jackson and Los Angeles, California; Butte, 
Montana; St. Louis, Missouri. They also publish 
three Servian papers, and have several church socie- 
ties, the chief one ‘‘Srbobrar”’. 

VY. Rumanian OrntTHODOX CHurcH.—About half the 
Orthodox Rumanians in the United States come from 
Rumania and half from Transylvania in Hungary. 
Their immigration has been all within the past decade, 
both in the United States and in Canada. They are 
also under divided jurisdiction, those from Rumania 
being under the Holy Synod of Rumania and those 
from Transylvania under the Metropolitan of Her- 
mannstadt. There are about 30,000 Orthodox Ruma- 
nians at the present time (1909) in America, including 
Canada. Their first church was St. Mary’s, built in 
1907 at Cleveland, Ohio. They have, besides several 
missionary stations, five churches situated at the 
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following places: Indiana Harbor, Illinois; Cleveland 
and Youngstown, Ohio; Sawyer, North Dakota; 
Regina, Canada. Of their clergy—one archimandrite 
and four secular priests—three are from Transylvania 
and two from Rumania. It is a noticeable fact that 
these two branches of the Greek Rite, Catholic and 
Orthodox, have harmonious relations and attend all 
Rumanian celebrations together, where matters of 
their race and language are concerned. 

VI. Buneartan OrtHopox CHurcH.—Bulgarian 
immigration into the United States has only recently 
been in any considerable numbers. While the major- 
ity come from the Kingdom of Bulgaria, a great many 
are also from Macedonia, in Turkey. They dislike the 
Greeks very much, and while the Turkish contingent 
of them is nominally under the Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, they recognize only the Exarch of Bulgaria. 
Neither will they affiliate with the Russian Church 
authorities here. While there are considerable num- 
bers in New York City, yet they have settled chiefly in 
Illinois and Missouri, and are scattered also farther 
westward. The first Bulgarian Church (Sts. Cyril and 
Methodius) was built in 1908 by the Bulgarian monk 
Theophylact at Granite City, Illinois. There is also 
another one near St. Louis, Missouri, and one is being 
built at Madison, Illinois, while there are several mis- 
sion stations. There are about 20,000 Bulgarians 
and three priests in this country. They publish two 
papers in their language and have several church 
societies, but have no national organization. 

VII. AuBantiAN OrtTHODOx CHuRcH.—The Alba- 
nians use the Greek language in their liturgy, there 
having been no version into their very difficult tongue. 
They come from Albania in the southern Balkans and 
from Epirus and northern Greece. They are also 
known as Arnauts and call themselves in their own 
language skipetar, “mountaineers”? (see ALBANIA). 
They are, of course, the same race which formerly 
emigrated into Italy, and whose descendants now 
form the majority of the Italian Greek Catholics. 
Albanian immigration to America has been quite 
recent, but there are now some 15,000 here, mostly 
settled in the vicinity of New York City and in New 
England. Although they use the Greek language in 
their liturgy and have attended the Hellenic Orthodox 
Church, they have no love for the Greeks. In Febru- 
ary, 1908, the Russian Archbishop of Aleutia and 
North America ordained the Rev. F. S. Noli, a young 
Albanian, in New York City as an Orthodox priest and 
established him as missionary for his people in the 
United States. The Russian Holy Synod has taken 
steps on his initiative towards translating the Greek 
Liturgy into Albanian. They have a small chapel in 
Brooklyn and missions in New England, Pennsylvania, 
and Missouri. Endeavours have been made by them 
to attract the Italo-Greeks from their Uniat rite, on 
the ground of their being also of the Albanian race in 


America. 

Pravoslavny Kalendar (New York, 1903-09); Marrosorr, 
Zaokeanskaya Rus in Istorichesky Viestnik, LX VII (St. Peters- 
burg, 1897); Svit and Pravoslavny Viestnik (New York, 1902- 
09); "EAAnvo- Apeptkavixds ‘Odnyds (New York, 1909); Calendarul 
Ziarul Romanul (Cleveland, 1909); The Messenger, XLII (New 
York, 1904), for December; Echos d’ Orient, VII (Paris, 1904), 
for May and July. 

AnprREW J. SHIPMAN. 


Greek Rites.—(1) Rite, Language, Religion. These 
are three things that must always be distinguished. 
A rite is a certain uniform arrangement of formule and 
ceremonies used for the Holy Eucharist, the Canonical 
Hours, the administration of other sacraments and 
sacramentals. These offices, as far as we know, have 
never been performed in the same way throughout 
Christendom. There are now, apparently there always 
have been, different rites, equally legitimate, used in 
different places both by Catholics and other Chris- 
tians. Obviously each rite was originally composed 
in some language. But rite is not language; the vari- 
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ous rites cannot be classified according to their lan- 
guages. There are many different rites in the same 
language; on the other hand the same rite, remainin 
the same in every detail, is constantly translated. 
Thus, in the West, the Roman and Gallican Uses are 
both written in Latin, but they are completely differ- 
ent rites. The Roman Rite is used in Dalmatia in an 
Old Slavonic version (written in Glagolitie letters), 
occasionally in Greek in Italy; but in any language it 
is always the Roman Rite. In the Hast this want of 
correspondence between rite and language is still 
more remarkable. Except those of the Armenians, 
Nestorians, and Abyssinians, all Eastern liturgies were 
originally written in Greek. Even the exceptions are 
only modified derivations from Greek originals. If, 
then, we take the language in which a rite was origi- 
nally composed as our test, we must describe all Eastern 
liturgies as Greek. Indeed, the two great Western 
parent rites (of Rome and Gaul) represent, as a matter 
of fact, modified developments from Greek originals 
too. So we should come to the conclusion that every 
rite in the Church, every historic liturgy in Christen- 
dom is a Greek Rite. If, on the other hand, we make 
our test present use in the Greek language, we must 
separate the Byzantine Liturgy said in Greek at Con- 
stantinople from what is word for word the same ser- 
vice said in Old Slavonic at St. Petersburg. It is 
clear then that language is no clue as to rite. At the 
head of all Eastern liturgies, foundations of two great 
classes, are the Liturgies of Alexandria and Antioch. 
They are not only different rites, their difference un- 
derlies the fundamental distinction by which we divide 
all others into two main groups; and both are Greek. 
And the same Byzantine Liturgy is used unchanged in 
about fourteen different languages. A second false 
criterion that must be eliminated is that of religion. 
It would be convenient for classification if members 
of each Church used the same rite, different from that 
of any other Church. But this is by no means the 
case. The historic origin and legal position of the 
various rites is a much more complicated question. 
Catholics, joined of course entirely by the same faith, 
obeying the same laws (though in details there are 
different laws for different branches of the Church), 
united visibly to the same great hierarchy under the 
supreme rule of the pope at Rome, are divided accord- 
ing to rite, so that every Eastern liturgy is used by 
some of them. The sameliturgies (but for a few modi- 
fications made by the Roman authorities in the inter- 
est of dogma) are shared by the various schismatical 
Churches. Indeed, Catholics and Schismatics often 
use the same books. The Orthodox Church, that has 
for many centuries aimed at an ideal of uniformity in 
the Byzantine Rite (in different languages), till the 
thirteenth century used those of Alexandria and Anti- 
och too. Now she has restored the Antiochene Litur; 
for certain rare occasions, and there are signs that the 
Alexandrine Rite may soon be restored too. Other 
schismatical bodies have, it is true, each its own rite, 
though this rite generally contains alternative litur- 
gies. It will be seen then that these three points are 
three quite different questions that must not be con- 
fused. In the case of any Christian bishop or priest 
we may ask: what is his Church or sect, what rite does 
he use and in what language? And the answers may 
represent all kinds of combinations. A Catholic may 
use the Roman Rite in Old Slavonic, the Alexandrine 
Rite in Coptic, the Byzantine in Georgian. An Ortho- 
dox priest may use the Byzantine Rite in Arabic or 
Japanese. 

(2) The Essential Note of a Rite—We have seen then 
that neither its language nor the sect of people who 
use it can be taken as essential to a rite. The real 
note that defines it is the place where it was composed. 
All rites had their origin in some one place or city that 
was an ecclesiastical centre for the country round. 
After the service had been put together and used here, 
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by a natural process of imitation churches around 
began to copy the order observed in the great town. 
The greater the influence of the city where the rite 
arose, the more widely the rite spread. It was not a 
oe of inherent advantages. No one thought of 
choosing the rite that seemed most edifying or beauti- 
ful or suitable. People simply copied their chief. The 
rites were formed at first in the patriarchal cities: 
Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, Constantinople. Jeru- 
salem had already given hers to Antioch. The bish- 
ops of each patriarchate naturally thought that they 
could not do better than celebrate the holy mysteries 
in the same way as their patriarch. We know in the 
West how, long before there were any laws on the sub- 
ject, every one began to copy what was done at Rome. 
t seemed safest to follow Rome in the matter. The 
Frankish Church in the eighth century gave up the 
Gallican Rite, and adopted that of the patriarchal 
see. The “Liber sacramentorum Romane Ecclesie’’ 
spread throughout Western Europe till it had dis- 
Brcee all other uses, except in one or two remote 
istricts. We see the same tendency at work still— 
uniformity in accordance with Roman customs, even 
in such details as the shape of vestments and the pro- 
nunciation of Latin. So it was in the East with regard 
to their patriarchal sees. Local customs are gradually 
suppressed in favour of the patriarch’s way of doin 
things. Schisms and heresies accentuate this uni- 
formity among Catholics. It was a sign of adherence 
to the Catholic centre—Alexandria, Constantinople, 
or whichever it might be—to agree entirely with it in 
rite. Lastly come laws determining this tendency; 
and so we have the principle that (with exceptions) 
obtains still throughout Christendom, namely: “Rite 
follows Patriarchate’. The Roman Rite is used 
throughout the Roman patriarchate, by the clergy 
subject to the pope as their patriarch, and only by 
them; the Alexandrine Rite belongs to Egypt—where 
the patriarch of Alexandria has jurisdiction; that of 
Antioch to Syria; that of Constantinople to the By- 
zantine territory. The National Nestorian (Kast- 
Syrian) and Armenian patriarchates have their own 
rites. Such was the principle for many centuries 
everywhere. Except for the two remnants of other 
Western rites at Milan and Toledo, it may still be 
taken as a fairly safe one in the Catholic Church; and 
among all Eastern sects, except the Orthodox. Since 
the thirteenth century, however, the Orthodox, re- 
gardless of the older tradition, use the Byzantine Rite 
everywhere, even in their Alexandrine, Antiochene, 
and Jerusalem patriarchates. In their case, then, the 
principle cannot be applied. But the exception is 
rather apparent than real. This spread of the use of 
the Rite of Constantinople meant an assertion of that 
atriarch’s jurisdiction throughout the Orthodox 
Paureh. In this case, too, rite really followed patri- 
archate; the disappearance of the Liturgies of Alexan- 
dria and Antioch among the Orthodox meant, as was 
intended, the practica! eae of any real 
authority in those places save that of the prelate who 
nearly succeeded in justifying his pompous title of 
(Ecumenical Pammarce Now that his attempt has 
failed, and the other patriarchs are becoming more 
and more conscious of their independence of him, there 
are signs of a near restoration of their own liturgies, to 
be used, as before, where their jurisdiction extends. 
But a rite in spreading out from the patriarchal city 
where it was composed does not itself change. Since 
the invention of printing, especially, and the later 
tendency to stereotype every detail of the sacred func- 
tions, each rite, wherever used, is made to conform 
rigidly with its standard form as used in the central 
church. The Liturgy of Jerusalem-Antioch contains, 
as the first member of its Great Intercession, a prayer 
for “the holy and glorious Sion, mother of all 
Churches’’, plainly a local touch intended originally 
for use in Jerusalem, where the rite was written 
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(Brightman, “ Eastern Liturgies’’, 54,90). The Alex- 
andrine Rite, even if used in far countries, makes the 
priest pray that God may “draw up the waters of the 
river to their proper measure’? (op. cit., 127, 167)—a 
local allusion to the flood of the Nile on which fertility 
in Egypt depends. And the Roman Rite, too, used in 
every continent, still contains unmistakable evidence 
that it was composed for use in that one city. The 
lists of saints (“Communicantes’’ and “Nobis quo- 
que’’) contain the Apostles and then local Roman 
saints, or those, like St. Cyprian, specially honoured at 
Rome; the Calendar with its Rogation and ember- 
days supposes the Italian climate; the special heroes 
of Rome, as St. Laurence, are those that have the old- 
est great feasts. Of course Rome, like all Churches, 
honours the Blessed Virgin, the Apostles, the Baptist, 
St. Stephen, the cecumenical saints of Christendom. 
After them she naturally honours first her own saints, 
whose relics hallow her basilicas. The stations at the 
Roman basilicas affect her year throughout; and on 
the feast of the Princes of the Apostles she remembers 
specially “happy Rome purple with their glorious 
blood”. Fromallthis, then, itis clear that the real dis- 
tinction of rites is not by language nor by the religion 
of those who may use them, but according to the 
places where they were composed. The correct and 
scientific way of describing any rite, therefore, is 
always by the name of a place. Thus we have the 
Roman and Gallican Rites in the West; in the East the 
Rites of Alexandria, Antioch, Constantinople, ete. 
This is the really essential note of any rite, that it keeps 
even when translated into other languages. 

(3) What is a Greek Rite ?—An obvious corollary of 
what has been said is that we had much betternever 
speak of a “Greek Rite’ at all. Like the cognate ex- 
pression “Greek Church”’ it is a confused and unscien- 
tific term, the use of which argues that the speaker has 
a mistaken conception of the subject. What is called 
a Greek Rite will always be the rite of some city— 
Alexandria or Constantinople, and so on. If one 
wishes to emphasize the fact that the Greek language 
is. used for it, that statement may be added. At 
Athens and Constantinople they use the Byzantine 
Liturgy; it may be worth while to add that they use it 
in Greek, since at St. Petersburg and Sofia they follow 
exactly the same rite in Old Slavonic. When people 
further distinguish “pure Greek’? and “Grzco-Ara- 
bic’’, “Greeco-Slavonic’’ Rites, the confusion is greater 
thanever. By these last terms they mean rites trans- 
lated into Arabic and Slavonic out of the Greek. Now, 
the evidence on the whole tends to show that every 
ancient rite in Christendom was first used in the Greek 
language; those of the Copts, Syrians, and Romans 
certainly were. So that if one calls the Russian ser- 
vice “Graco-Slavonic’’, one may just as well describe 
the pope’s Mass as “Greco-Latin’’. It would then be 
enormously to the advantage of clear ideas if people 
would stop using this expression and would describe 
each rite by the name of its place of origin. The name 
Greek Rites, however, still too commonly used, applies 
to the three classical Eastern uses whose original forms 
in Greek are still extant. These are the parent rites of 
Alexandria and Antioch and the widely spread By- 
zantine Rite. The Alexandrine Liturgy, ascribed to 
St. Mark, is no longer said in Greek anywhere. It is 
the source of the Coptic and Abyssinian Rites. The 
Greek text, which was used by the Orthodox of Egypt 
down to the thirteenth century, will be found in 
Brightman’s “Eastern Liturgies’, 113-143; an En- 
glish translation of the Coptic form follows, 144-188; 
the Abyssinian Liturgy, 194-244. For a further ac- 
count see ALEXANDRINE Lirurey. The other parent 
rite of Antioch stands at the head of a very great family 
of liturgies. In the original Greek it is represented in 
two obviously cognate forms, that of the eighth book 
of the “ Apostolic Constitutions’’ (Brightman, op. cit., 
3-27; compare the fragments of the liturgy in the 
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second book, ib., 28-30), and the Liturgy of St. James 
(ib., 31-68). Its place of origin was not Antioch but 
Jerusalem. Till the thirteenth century, the Liturgy 
of St. James was used throughout both patriarchates. 
It still survives in Greek among the Orthodox for two 
occasions in the year, on St. James’s feast (23 Oct.) at 
Zacynthus (Zante) and on 31 Dee. at Jerusalem. 
Translated into Syriac it is used by the Jacobites and 
Syrian Uniats (text in English in Brightman, 69-110); 
with further (Romanizing) modifications it forms the 
Maronite Rite (a Latin version has been edited by 
Prince Max of Saxony: “ Missa Syro-Maronitica”, Rat- 
isbon, 1907). The Chaldean Rite, used by Nestorians 
and Uniat Chaldees (Brightman, 247-305), appears 
also to be derived, if remotely, from St. James’s Lit- 
urgy. The Byzantine Use is further derived from this, 
and the Armenian Liturgy from that of the Byzan- 
tines. So, except for the services of Egypt and her 
daughter-Church of Abyssinia, the Greek Liturgy of 
St. James stands at the head of all Eastern rites (see 
article ANTIOCHENE RITE). 

People who speak of the Greek Rite generally mean 
that of Constantinople. The name is an unfortunate 
example of false analogy. We have all learnt in school 
of Greek and Roman history, Greek and Roman clas- 
sics and architecture, and we know the Roman Rite. 
It is tempting to balance it with a Greek Rite, just as 
Homer balances Virgil. How different the real situa- 
tion is this article shows. The Byzantine Rite, to 
which should always be given its own name, is the 
most wide-spread in Christendom after that of Rome. 
It was formed first in Cappadocia, then at Constanti- 
nople, by a gradual process of development from that 
of Antioch. The names of St. Basil (d. 379) and St. 
John Chrysostom (d. 407) are, not altogether wrongly, 
attached to the chief periods of this development. 
From Constantinople the rite then spread throughout 
by far the greater part of Eastern Christendom. As 
the power of the patriarchs of the imperial city grew, 
so did they gradually succeed in imposing their use on 
all bishops in communion with them. Now, except 
for the two insignificant exceptions noted above, the 
Byzantine Rite is used throughout the Orthodox 
Church. It seems that this abuse will not last much 
longer. Since the authority of the cecumenical patri- 
arch outside of his own patriarchate has already come 
to an end, we may live to see the old rites restored in 
Egypt and Syria, according to the traditional principle 
that rite follows patriarchate. The Use of Constanti- 
nople is also followed by a great number of Catholic 
Uniats, Melchites in Syria and Egypt and others in 
the Balkans, the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, Italy, 
ete. These people represent the old Patriarchate of 
Constantinople in the Catholic Church; but that 
Church has never, like her Orthodox rival, set up a 
principle of uniformity in rite. There are, besides the 
Latins, Uniats of every rite. The text of the Byzan- 
tine Liturgy in Greek will be found in Brightman, 309- 
411. Itis also used, translated into many languages. 
The older classical versions are Arabic and Old Sla- 
vonic (Syriac is no longer used, Georgian only by a 
handful of Uniats). Then come Rumanian and a 
number of modern languages used chiefly by Russian 
missionaries in Siberia, China, Japan, and America 
(list in Brightman, pp. Ixxxi-Ixxxii). Uniats recog- 
nize as liturgical languages for this rite only Greek, 
Arabic, Old Slavonic, and Georgian. It is these ver- 
sions of the Byzantine Rite that people mean when they 
speak of “mixed Greek’’ rites. There are no changes 
of any importance in them. The Old Slavonic books 
contain some local feasts, and a few quite insignificant 
variants of the text; the same applies to the Arabic 
versions. Otherwise they are mere translations. 
The student of this rite (except in the case of ve 
specialized study) should always turn to the Gree 
original. For further description see CoNnsTANTI- 
NOPLE, THE RITE OF. 
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For bibliography see ALEXANDRINE LiturRGY; ANTIOCHENB 
Lirurcy; ConsTaNTINOPLE, THE RirE or. See also CHARON, 
Le Rite Byzantin dans les Patriarcats Melkites, extrait des Xpvcoc- 
Touikad (Rome, Propaganda, 1908); Soxoiow, Darstellung des 
Gottesdienstes der orth.-kath. Kirche des Morgenlandes (Berlin, 
1893); Ene@pant, Beitrige zur Kenntnis der Byzantinischen Lit- 
urgie (Berlin, 1908, the Greek text and a Latin version of the 
liturgy from a manuscript in the Grand-ducal Library at 
Baden, probably of the fifteenth century); Prince Max or 
Saxony, Ritus Misse@ Ecclesiarum_Orientalium S. Rom. Eccl. 
unitarum (Ratisbon, 1907—), i. e. Latin versions of Uniat lit- 
urgies, 

AprRIAN ForTESCUE. 


Green, Huan, martyr; b. about 1584; martyred 19 
August, 1642. His parents, who were Protestants, 
sent him to Peterhouse, Cambridge, where he took his 
degree in 1605, but was afterwards converted and 
entered Douai College in 1610. He left again in 1612 
to try his vocation among the Capuchins. From want 
of health or some other cause, he was unable to con- 
tinue, and became a chaplain at Chideock Castle, 
Dorsetshire, the home of Lady Arundell of Lanherne. 
On 8 March, 1641, Charles I, to placate the Puritan 
Parliament, issued a proclamation banishing all 
priests from England, and Green resolved to obey this 
order. Unfortunately the news had been late in 
reaching him, and when he embarked the month of 
grace given for departure was just over. He was 
therefore arrested, tried, and condemned to death in 
August. In prison his constancy so affected his 
fellow-captives that two or three women sentenced to 
die with him sent him word that they would ask his 
absolution before death. They did so after confessing 
their sins to the people, and were absolved by the 
martyr. A providential reward for his zeal immedi- 
ately followed. A Jesuit Father, despite the danger, 
rode up in disguise on horseback, and at a given sign 
absolved the martyr, who made a noble confession of 
faith before death. As the executioner was quite 
unskilled, he could not find the martyr’s heart, and 
the butchery with appalling cruelty was prolonged for 
nearly half an hour. After this the Puritans played 
football with his head, a barbarity happily not re- 
peated in the history of the English martyrs. 


CHALLONER, Missionary Priests (1874), II, 113; Dm Marsys, 
eae hes présente des Catholiques en Angleterre (1646), II, 


J. H. Potien. 


Green, Tuomas Louts, priest and controversialist; 
b. at Stourbridge, Worcestershire, 1799; d. at New- 
ort, Shropshire, 27 Feb., 1883. He was the son of 
rancis Green of Solihull Lodge, Warwickshire, and as 
a boy was entrusted to the care of Bishop Milner, by 
whom he was sent to Sedgley Park School, and after- 
wards in 1813 to Oscott. Having completed his theo- 
logical studies there, he was ordained priest in Feb., 
1825, and remained at the college as procurator. In 
1828 he succeeded the Rev. J. McDonnell at Norwich, 
where he became known as a controversialist. Chal- 
lenged to a public disputation, Green declined on the 
ground that ro real good would be effected, but harm 
would arise owing to the excited and prejudiced feel- 
ings prevalent. He, however, undertook to meet all 
charges in a course of sermons, which he did success- 
fully. After two years he went to Tixall, Stafford- 
shire, as chaplain to Sir Clifford Constable, Baronet, 
and while there was engaged in a controversy with the 
Anglican clergyman, in which he strove, though fruit- 
lessly, to have the Anglican burial service omitted in 
cases of the interment of Catholics in the parish 
churchyard. In 1846 he went back to Oscott as pre- 
fect of discipline, a post which he held for two years 
before becoming chaplain to St. Mary’s Priory, Prince- 
thorpe, near Coventry. He was priest at Mawley, 
Shropshire, in 1858, and at Madeley, Shropshire, in 
1859, while in 1860 he became chaplain to Lord Acton 
at Aldenham Park, near Bridgnorth, Shropshire, 
where he remained for the rest of his active life. In 
1868 Pius IX granted him the honorary degree of 
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Doctor of Divinity in recognition of his services. He 
retired shortly before he died to Salter’s Hall, New- 
port, Shropshire. 

His works were: “A series of Discourses on the 
Bona controverted points of Catholic Doctrine 
elivered at . . . Norwich’’ (Norwich, 1830), re- 
printed under the title “Argumentative Discourses”’ 
in 1837; “A Correspondence between the Protestant 
Rector of Tixall and the Catholic Chaplain of Sir 
Clifford Constable’’ (Stafford, 1834); “A Letter ad- 
dressed to Rev. Clement Leigh’’ (London, 1836); 
“The Truth, the Whole Truth, and Nothing but the 
Truth”? (London, 1838); “The Secular Clergy Fund 
of the late Midland District” (London, 1853, privately 
printed); “Rome, Purgatory, Indulgences, Idolatry, 
ete.’’ (Bridgnorth, 1863); “Indulgences, Sacramen- 
tal Absolutions and Tax Tables of the Roman Chan- 
cery and Penitentiary considered in reply to the charge 
of Venality’’ (London, 1872, 1880). He also contrib- 
uted to the “Orthodox Journal’’, “Catholic Magazine’”’ 
and “True Tablet’’. 

The Oscotian, new series, III, 48; G1tLow, Bibl. Dict. Eng. 
Cath., 8. v. 

Epwin Burton. 


Green Bay, Diocssr or (Sinus Vriripis), estab- 
lished 3 March, 1868, from the territory of the Diocese 
of Milwaukee, comprises sixteen counties of the State 
of Wisconsin, U.S. A.: Brown, Calumet, Door, Florence, 
Forest, Kewaunee, Langlade, Manitowoc, Marinette, 
Oconto, Outagamie, Portage, Shawano, Waupaca, 
oo and Winnebago; an area of 15,387 square 
miles. 

At that time there were in this district thirty-one 
churches and forty-two stations, with thirty-one priests 
and fifty-five ecclesiastical students; eleven parish 
schools and seven convents of the Sisters of Notre 
Dame, the Ursulines, Sisters of St. Agnes, the Third 
Order of St. Dominic, and the Third Order of St. 
Francis, with a Catholic population of about 50,000. 
Tt was mixed Irish-American, German, Belgian, and 
Dutch, with a few Indians. Poles and Bohemians 
are now to be added to this classification. 

BisHors.—(1) JosrPH MELCHER was.appointed the 
first bishop, and consecrated at St. Louis, Missouri, 12 
July, 1868. In 1855 he had been appointed Bishop of 
the proposed See of Quincy, Illinois, but declined the 
appointment. The See of Quincy was soon after 
suppressed and the title transferred to Alton. Bishop 
Melcher was born 19 March, 1806, at Vienna, Austria, 
and ordained priest at Modena, Italy, 12 March, 1830. 
He died at Green Bay, 20 Dec., 1873. 

(2) Francis XAVIER KRAUTBAUER, second bishop, 
was consecrated 29 June, 1875, at Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. A native of Bruck, Bavaria, where he was 
born 12 January, 1824, he was ordained priest 16 
July, 1850, at Ratisbon. Hedied suddenly 17 Decem- 
ber, 1885, at Green Bay. 

(3) Freperic Xavier Kartzer, third bishop, had 
been vicar-general of the diocese. He was born 7 
February, 1844, at Ebensee, Upper Austria, and in 
the last year of his collegiate course at Friedberg he 
volunteered for the American mission. Arriving in 
the United States in May, 1864, he entered the Sales- 
jianum at St. Francis, near Milwaukee, where he com- 

leted his theological course and was ordained priest, 

ecember, 1866. He taught in the Milwaukee Sem- 
inary until 1875, when Bishop Krautbauer made him 
his secretary, and three years later vicar-general of 
Green Bay. On 30 January, 1891, he was promoted 
archbishop and transferred to Milwaukee, where he 
died 20 July, 1903. 

(4) SpBasTIAN GEBHARD MessmeERr, fourth bishop, 
was consecrated at Newark, New Jersey, 27 March, 
1892. He was born 29 August, 1847, at St. Gall, 
Switzerland, and ordained priest 23 July, 1871, at 
Innsbruck, Austria. He was professor of theology at 
Seton Hall College, New Jersey, from 1871 to 1889, 
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and was professor of canon law at the Catholic Uni- 
versity, Washington, when chosen bishop. He was 
promoted to the Archbishopric of Milwaukee, 28 
November, 1903. 

.(5) Josern J. Fox, fifth bishop, was consecrated 25 
July, 1904. He was born in Green Bay, 2 August, 
1855, and made his theological studies at Louvain. 
He was ordained priest 7 June, 1870, and served as 
secretary to Bishop Krautbauer, vicar-general of the 
diocese, and pastor of Mariette, before he was appointed 
bishop, 27 May, 1904. 

The religious communities located in the diocese are: 
—Men:—Capuchins, Franciscans, Premonstratensians, 
Fathers of the Society of the Divine Saviour, Oblates 
of Mary Immaculate, and the Alexian Brothers. 
Women:—Sisters of St. Agnes, Sisters of St. Dominic, 
Felicians, Third Order of St. Dominic, Sisters of 
Charity, Sisters of Christian Charity, Hospital Sisters 
of St. Francis, Little Sisters of the Poor, Sisters of 
Mercy, Polish Sisters of St. Joseph, School Sisters of 
St. Francis, Sisters of St. Francis, Sisters of Our Lady 
of Christ, Sisters of Misericorde, School Sisters of 
Notre Dame, Sisters of the Sorrowful Mother, Sisters 
of the Society of the Divine Saviour, Sisters of the 
Third Order of St. Francis. 

STATISTICS:—202 priests (47 regulars), 25 ecclesias- 
tical students, 54 brothers, 45 churches, 65 missions, 
3 stations, 3 chapels, 104 parish schools (16,482 
pupils), 1 academy (95 pupils), 2 colleges (109 
students), 1 Indian school (224 pupils), 1 orphan 
asylum (227 inmates), 1 industrial and reform school 
(66 inmates), 1 infant home and asylum (50 inmates), 
17,418 young people under Catholic care, 8 hospitals, 
Catholi¢ population 135,000. 

Catholic Directory (Milwaukee, 1909); Catholic Home Al- 


manac (New York, 1892); Reuss, Biog. Encycl. Cath. Hie- 
ty U. S. (Milwaukee, 1898); Catholic Citizen (Milwaukee), 
es. 


Tuomas F. MrrHan. 


Greenland.—An island stretching from within the 
Arctic Circle south to about 59 degrees N. latitude, be- 
tween 20 degrees and 75degrees W. longitude. Inshape 
it more or less resembles a triangle, its apex pointing 
south, its base facing north, in which direction its 
extent has not been precisely ascertained. It is 
bounded on the north by the Arctic Ocean; on the 
west, by Smith Sound, Baffin’s Bay, and Davis Strait; 
on the east by the Arctic and the Atlantic Oceans. 
Its area has been estimated at about 512,000 square 
miles. The interior of this huge island is a plateau 
rising gradually towards the east, above which a 
few mountain peaks tower to a height of more than 
13,100 feet. Immense fields of ice, varying in thick- 
ness, are lodged on the island, and, on the coast 
here and there, form steep walls launching mighty 
glaciers towards the ocean, where, caught by the cur- 
rents, they drift southwards. These ice-fields and 
the continually moving masses of ice, which are dimin- 
ished only in the month of July, constitute the main 
difficulty in approaching the coast, which is indented 
with numerous fiords and lined with small islands. 
The mineralogical composition of Greenland is varied 
and comprises granite, sandstone, syenite, porphyry, 
and some brown coal, tin, and iron. Ivigtut is the 
only locality outside of Siberia which is known to 
produce the mineral kryolite (or kryolith) used in 
the manufacture of aluminium. The valleys in the 
south-west, traversed by rivers, and the hills facing 
towards the south-west, are the only sections of 
the country where vegetation finds a soil to nourish 
it, hence, as well as by reason of the severity 
of the long winters, the flora is comparatively 
insignificant. In the north the only vegetation con- 
sists of lichens and mosses, in the milder regions of 
the south berries and various dwarfed plants are met 
with, while the most sheltered localities produce 
willow, alder, and birch trees, which, however, seldom 
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attain the height of twelve to fifteen feet. Farming 
is not to be thought of; even the hardy potato yields 
only hereand thereasmallreturn. On theotherhand, 
some vegetables, especially lettuce and cabbage, thrive 
comparatively well. Thedogis the only domesticated 
animal. Chickens, sheep, goats, and horned cattle 
are bred only occasionally. For game there are the 
reindeer, moose, and arctic hare, besides numberless 
bears and foxes which are constantly hunted for their 
valuable skins. Numerous species of birds furnish the 
inhabitants with food—the flesh of the ptarmigan and 
the eggs of the sea gull—while the eider duck yields 
its down. Whaling, seal-hunting, and fishing are of 
vital importance. Navigation on any considerable 
scale is possible only during the summer. Communi- 
cation between the different settlements is maintained 
by means of the wmiak, a boat made of sealskin, 
generally about thirty feet in length. For hunting 
and fishing the Greenlander uses the kajak, a boat 
propelled by means of paddles. The staple exports 
of Greenland are whale-oil, theskins of seals, bears, and 
foxes, eiderdown, and kryolith, all amounting to about 
500,000 kronen. The value of the imports—coal, 
foodstuffs, and articles of common use—is about double 
that of the exports. 

The original inhabitants of Greenland, the Eskimos, 
belong to the Mongolian race and are for the most 
part at least nominal Christians, under the juris- 
diction of the Bishop of Zealand. A number of the 
inhabitants residing on the east coast are still pagans. 
The creed of the latter shows pantheistic tendencies, 
and the exercise of their religion consists in certain 
forms of prayer and curious ceremonies. Without 
any clear conception of their responsibility to a su- 
preme being they have, nevertheless, rude notions of 
heaven and hell. Their priests are at the same time 
teachers, judges, and doctors. Naturally amiable, 
though somewhat irascible and vindictive, and care- 
less of cleanliness, the Christian Eskimos need con- 
stant guidance to prevent their relapsing into the 
general disregard for morality, which formerly ob- 
tained among them. The lords of the land are some 
300 Danes. Politically, the country is divided into 
the North and South Inspectorates. The most notable 
settlements are: Godthaab, Neuherrenhut, Christiane- 
haab, Jakobshavn, Fredrikshaab, Claushavn, Fisker- 
nis, Sukkertoppen, Ritenbenk, Sydbay, Nosoak, 
Holstenborg, Egedeminde, Upernivik. 

History.—Greenland can hardly be said to possess 
any political history as the small number of its in- 
habitants precluded its exerting any influence on the 
destiny of other countries. Although many histor- 
ians claim that the Norse colony, which flourished 
there during the Middle Ages, was destroyed by the 
Skriilings (Eskimos), proof is wanting, and, consider- 
ing the pacific character of the Eskimos, it is more 
probable that the colonists, relatively few in num- 
ber, lost their identity by intermarriage with the 
aborigines. It is, however, an established fact that 
the Eskimos were in Greenland (at least transiently) 
at the time the Norseman Gunnbjérn set foot on the 
island and when Eric the Red of Iceland settled there 
(983). Eric gave the island its name. In the “Is- 
lendingabok”, written about a century later by Are 
Fréthi, it is stated that there were found on the island 
numerous deserted huts, parts of boats, and various 
stone implements such as are in use even unto this 
day in the north-east and the west around Disko Bay 
and the Umanak Fiord. Erik named his first settle- 
ment (the site is unknown) Brattahlid. Kinsmen and 
friends soon joined him, and in a short time the 
Norse population grew considerably. With Christian- 
ity a higher civilization entered the island. When 
Norway took possession of Greenland there were more 
than three hundred farms, supporting a population of 
over three thousand, -partly in Ostrabygd, partly in 
Westrabygd (both places on the western coast). The 
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means of subsistence were practically the same as those 
of to-day, except that cattle-raising was more general. 
Greenland was considered a possession of the Nor- 
wegian Crown as late as the time of the Union of Kal- 
mar (see Styffe, Skandinavien under Unionstiden, II, 
Stockholm, 1880, p. 355). The continued disturb- 
ances in the Scandinavian kingdoms caused these 
remote colonies to be forgotten. Eventually, all 
relations between the Norse settlers and their mother 
country ceased, and Greenland kept only a shadowy 
existence in the European geographies. Tradition 
had it that the island was rich in game (reindeer, polar 
bears, sables, marten, fish, and certain “ monsters”— 
perhaps walrus), and that it abounded in marble, 
crystals, and soon. Its inhabitants were, unhappily, 
lost to Christianity. The efforts of Archbishop Wal- 
kendorf of Trondhjem, to assist the lost Norse breth- 
ren, ended in failure. A general permission to settle 
there, granted by King Christian III, was also fruit- 
less; the perils of the sea journey deterred his subjects. 
The honour of having practically rediscovered Green- 
land belongs to the English. Commissioned by 
Queen Elizabeth, Frobisher made several voyages 
northwards, between 1576 and 1578, and at last suc- 
ceeded in reaching his goal. The work begun by him 
was continued by his countryman, Davis. The Dan- 
ish Kings, who, as sovereigns of Norway, claimed 
Greenland, also sent expeditions there, the most suc- 
cessful of which was that of Dannels (1652-54). In 
the beginning of the eighteenth century the settlement 
and Christianization of Greenland recommenced. 
Factories were erected in Christianehaab (1734), 
Jacobshavn (1741) and Fredrikshaab (1742). Com- 
merce was developed partly by individuals (e. g. the 
merchant Severin, 1734) and partly by commercial 
companies (allmindelig Handelskompant, 1774). Since 
then the Government itself has assumed control of 
the Greenland trade. In addition to the settlements 
established by the Government, the Moravian Brethren 
have founded several stations. The eastern coast of 
Greenland was not properly explored and described 
until the nineteenth century—by Scoresby (1822), 
Clavering (1823), Graah (1829), the German expedi- 
tion (1869), and the Danish expedition (1883-85). 
The church history of Greenland naturally divides 
itself into two periods: the Catholic period, from 
about 1000 to 1450, and the Protestant period, since 
1721. Leif the Happy (Hepni), son of Erik the Red, 
visited Norway in 990, where he was won over to 
Christianity by King Olaf Trygvesson, who sent some 
missionaries to accompany him to his country. Ina 
remarkably short time these missionaries succeeded 
in converting the Norse colonists, at least outwardly, 
and in establishing an organized Church. Sixteen 
parishes were founded successively, together with 
churches and even a few monasteries. As the dis- 
tance to Europe made communication very difficult, 
Greenland, in spite of the small number of souls which it 
contained, was formed into the Diocese of Gardar, suf- 
fragan first to the Archbishopric of Hamburg-Bremen, 
then to that of Lund, and ultimately tothat of Trondh- 
jem. The succession of its bishops is variously listed 
by Gams and by Eubel, and can hardly be ascertained 
with certainty at present. But this much seems 
certain that, before the colony perished, sixteen to 
eighteen bishops of various nationalities occupied the 
See of Gardar or at least were nominated to it. Their 
doings are unknown to history. Tradition has it that 
Bishop Erik Gnupson joined an expedition in 1121 for 
the purpose of locating again the eastern coast of 
North America which had been discovered 100 years 
previously. During the reign of Bishop Arnes (1314— 
43) Greenland contributed its quota in natural prod- 
ucts (walrus teeth) toward the Peter’s-pence and the 
expense of the Crusades. It appears that no bisho 
visited Greenland after the beginning of the fifteent 
century. The succession of titular bishops closes with 
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Vincenz Kampe (1537). As mentioned above, the set- 
tlers received no reinforcements, and either perished 
or, by intermarriage, were assimilated by the pagan 
Eskimos. European manners and religion thus gave 
way to pagan barbarism. From the standpoint of the 
history of civilization it is remarkable that daring 
navigators had penetrated to the 73rd degree of north 
latitude as early as 1135, and that the first Arctic 
expedition was undertaken in 1266 under the guidance 
of Catholic priests. Numerous stone monuments and 
ruins recall this early Norse Christian period. Of 
special importance are the ruins of a Romanesque 
church at Kakortok which, although comparatively 
small, warrant us in making inferences as to the style 
and size of other places of worship. Tombstones 
with runic inscriptions have also been discovered. 
A few documents have been preserved to which are 
attached the seals of the Bishops of Gardar (see 
Cronau, “Amerika”, I, 114). 

Christianity having disappeared from Greenland 
for the space of two hundred years, and when Den- 
mark had ceased to give the island any thought, Hans 
Egede, a Lutheran pastor at Vaagen, conceived the 
idea of visiting his forlorn countrymen who had lapsed 
into paganism, and of preaching the Gospel to them. 
After overcoming all difficulties, he handed in his 
resignation as pastor and, together with his wife and 
children, went first to Bergen to establish a Greenland 
trading company and then, failing in this, to Copen- 
hagen. When presented to the king he managed to 
interest him in his cause and succeeded in launching 
the trading company. In his capacity of supreme 
bishop, the king appointed Egede missionary. After 
many hardships he reached Greenland, but soon per- 
ceived that no descendants of the ancient colonists re- 
mained, and that his whole duty would consist in con- 
vertingthesavage Eskimos. By diligent application he 
acquired their language and, supplementing the spoken 
word with pictures, induced these people to embrace 
Christianity. He remained fifteen years in Greenland 
and formed a small congregation. After Egede’s de- 

arture, hisson Paul continued his pastorate,completed 
Bis father’s translation of the New Testament, and 
compiled a catechism in the Eskimo language. The 
elder Egede founded a Greenland seminary in Co- 
penhagen and also wrote considerably. In 1740 he 
received the title of Superintendent of Greenland. 
He died, 5 November, 1758, at Stubbekjéping on 
the island of Falster. Since that time a number of 
preachers have endeavoured to Christianize the ab- 
origines with more or less success. They were as- 
sisted in this work by German Moravian brethren, 
of whom Stack, David, Béhnisch, and Beck had 
already (1733-34) laboured in the field. Their first 
followers were a certain Kajarnak, his wife and chil- 
dren, who were baptized in 1739. After fourteen 
years’ work a small congregation was established, and 
a mission house built. The Lichtenfels mission was 
established in 1766; that of Lichtenau, in 1774; that 
of Frederiksdal, in 1824. After a century of existence 
there were four mission stations (twenty-seven male 
and female missionaries) with 1799 wards (of whom 
1715 were baptized, and 736 communicants), to which 
number were added in 1861 the Umanak mission, and 
in 1864 the Idlorpait. The largest membership was 
attained in 1857 (1965 members; about 900 adults). 
Since then decay has set in, ascribed variously to dif- 


erences of opinion among the brethren, millennarian, 


tendencies among the neophytes, and friction with 
the Lutheran ministers of the established Church. 
Without doubt the action of the Government in dis- 
persing the Greenlanders over their extensive hunting 
territories was an obstacle to their conversion, as their 
concentration during the winter season would natur- 
ally make them more amenable to spiritual influences. 
It is apparent that, under these circumstances, their 
conversion to Christianity was in most cases rather 
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superficial—a fact also confirmed by reliable witnesses. 
The history of the Moravian brethren admits that the 
entire education of the Eskimos (Lutheran) is limited 
to reading, writing, and the singing of songs; that thrift 
and benevolence are almost unknown among them, and 
that their morality in general is, to say the least, ques- 
tionable. The first volume of the work describing the 
second German Arctic expedition of 1869-70 contains 
(pp. 160 and 195) an account of the church at Lich- 
tenau and thecemetery at Fredrikshaab,'which throws 
much light on the religious conditions of that time 
and also corroborates the opinion that even the de- 
scendants of Danes and aborigines most commonly 
revert to barbarism—a poor result for the self-sacrifice 
of such men as Kleinschmidt and Cranz, the former 
a translator of the Bible and composer of various 
hymns, and the latter an historian of Greenland. In 
1900 the Moravian mission resigned their parishes to 
the preachers and instructors of the Danish National 
Church, which had nominally about 8000 members, 
and left the scene of their thankless labours. Al- 
though Greenland, like the adjacent islands, is subject 
to the jurisdiction of the Vicar Apostolic of Copen- 
hagen, all missionary activity has been suspended. 
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index, Copenhagen, 1855-57); Meddelelser om Grénland, udgivne 
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land—with many maps and illustrations. The third section of 
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Heums, Sydgrénlands Skove, Naturen og Mennesket (Copenhagen, 
1895); Amprup, Exped. till Ostgrénland_ (Copenhagen, 1902); 
Corne.ius, Kristna Kyrkana hastoria, 111 (Stockholm, 1890); 
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(Christiania, 1895); DanHLMAN AND ScuArer, Geschichte der 
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Gregoras Nicephorus. See HesycHasm. 


Gregorian Chant.—The name is often taken as 
synonymous with plain chant (q. v.), comprising not 
only the Church musie of the early Middle Ages, but 
also later compositions (elaborate melodies for the 
Ordinary of the Mass, sequences, etc.) written in a 
similar style down to the sixteenth century and even 
in modern times. In a stricter sense Gregorian chant 
means the Roman form of early plain chant as dis- 
tinguished from the Ambrosian, Gallican, and Mozar- 
abic chants, which were akin to it, but were graduall 
supplanted by it from the eighth to the elevent 
century. Of the Gallican and Mozarabic chants only 
a few remains are extant, but they were probably 
closely related to the Ambrosian chant. Of the 
latter, which has maintained itself in Milan up to 
the present day, there are two complete manu- 
scripts belonging to the thirteenth and fourteenth 
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centuries respectively, and a considerable number 
belonging to the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
An incomplete manuscript belongs to the twelfth 
century. It is at present in the British Museum 
and has been published in the fifth volume of the 
“Paléographie musicale’. All these manuscripts 
contain the chants both for the Office and for the 
Mass. The Office chants are antiphons and re- 
sponses, as in the Roman books. The Mass chants 
are Ingressa (corresponding to the Introit, but with- 
out psalm), Psalmellus (Gradual), Cantus (Tract), 
Offertory, Transitorium (Communion), and, in addi- 
tion, two antiphons having no counterpart in the Gre- 
gorian Mass, one post Evangelium, the other the Con- 
jractorium. There are, further, a few Alleluia verses 
and antiphons ante Evangelium. Musically it can 
easily be observed that the syllabic pieces are often 
simpler, the ornate pieces more extended in their 
melismata than in the Gregorian chant. The Gre- 
gorian melodies, however, have more individuality 
and characteristic expression. Though it is very 
doubtful whether these Ambrosian melodies date bac 
to the time of St. Ambrose, it is not improbable that 
they represent fairly the character of the chant sung in 
Italy and Gaul at the time when the cantilena romana 
superseded the earlierforms. The frequent occurrence 
of cadences founded on the cursus at all events points 
to a time before the latter went out of use in literary 
composition, that is before the middle of the seventh 
century. (See Gatard in “ Dict. d’arch. chrét.”, s. v. 
‘“Ambrosien (chant)”? and Mocquereau, “Notes sur 
l’Influence de l’Accent et du Cursus toniques Latins 
dans le Chant Ambrosien” in ‘“‘ Ambrosiana’’, Milan, 
1897.) 

The name Gregorian chant points to Gregory the 
Great (590-604), to whom a pretty constant tradition 
ascribes a certain final arrangement of the Roman 
chant. It is first met in the writings of William. of 
Hirschau, though Leo IV (847-855) already speaks of 
the cantus Sti. Gregorit. The tradition mentioned 
was questioned first by Pierre Gussanville, in 1675, 
and again, in 1729, by George, Baron d’Eckhart, 
neither of whom attracted much attention. In 
modern times Gevaert, president of the Brussels music 
school, has tried to show, with a great amount of learn- 
ing, that the compilation of the Mass music belongs to 
the end of the seventh or the beginning of the eighth 
century. His arguments led to a close investiga- 
tion of the question, and at present practically all 
authorities, including, besides the Benedictines, such 
men as Wagner, Gastoué, and Frere, hold that the 
large majority of plain-chant melodies were com- 
posed before the year 600. 

The principal proofs for the Gregorian tradition 
may be summarized thus: (a) The testimony of John 
the Deacon, Gregory’s biographer (c. 872), is quite 
trustworthy. Amongst other considerations the very 
modest claim he makes for the saint, “antiphonarium 
centonem..... compilavit” (he compiled a patch- 
work antiphonary), shows that he was not carried 
away by a desire to eulogize his hero. There are 
several other testimonies in the ninth century. In the 
eighth century we have Egbert and Bede (see Gastoué, 
“Les Origines’’, etc.,87sqq.). Thelatter, in particular, 
speaks of one Putta, who died as bishop in 688, “ma- 
xime modulandi in ecclesia more Romanorum peritus, 

uem a discipulis beati pape Gregorii didicerat’’. 
n the seventh century we have the epitaph of Hono- 
rius, who died in 638 (Gastoué, op. cit., 93):— 
. ... divino in carmine pollens 
Ad vitam pastor ducere novit ovis 


Namque Gregorii tanti vestigia iusti 

Dum sequeris cupiens meritumque geris 
—that is: “Gifted with divine harmony the shepherd 
leads his sheep to life . . . for while following the 
footsteps of holy Gregory you have won your reward.” 
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According to this it was thought in Rome, less than 
forty years after the death of St. Gregory, that the 
greatest praise for a music-loving pope was to com- 
ee him to his predecessor Gregory. (b) The feasts 
known to have been introduced after St. Gregory use 
in the main melodies borrowed from older feasts. See 
the detailed proof for this in Frere’s ‘‘ Introduction”. 
(c) The texts of the chants are taken from the “Itala” 
version, while as early as the first half of the seventh 
century St. Jerome’s correction had been generally 
adopted. (d) The frequent occurrence in the plain- 
chant melodies of cadences moulded on the literary 
cursus shows that they were composed before the 
middle of the seventh century, when the cursus went 
out of use. 
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Gregory I (rHe Great), Saint, Por, Doctor of 
the Church; b. at Rome about 540; d. 12 March, 604. 
Gregory “‘is certainly one of the most notable figures in 
Ecclesiastical History. He has exercised in many 
respects a momentous influence on the doctrine, the 
organization, and the discipline of the Catholic Church. 
To him we must look for an explanation of the re- 
ligious situation of the Middle Ages: indeed, if no 
account were taken of his work, the evolution of the 
form of medieval Christianity would be almost inex- 
plicable. And further, in so far as the modern Catho- 
lic system is a legitimate development of medieval 
Catholicism, of this too Gregory may not unreason- 
ably be termed the Father. Almost all the leading 
principles of the later Catholicism are found, at any 
rate in germ, in Gregory the Great” (F. H. Dudden, 
“Gregory the Great”, I, p. v). This eulogy by a 
learned non-Catholic writer will justify the length 
and elaboration of the following article. 

I. From Birtu To 574.—Gregory’s father was Gor- 
dianus, a wealthy patrician, probably of the famous 
gens Anicia, who owned large estates in Sicily and a 
mansion on the Celian Hill in Rome, the ruins of 
which, apparently in a wonderful state of preservation, 
still await excavation beneath the Church of St. 
Andrew and St. Gregory. His mother Silvia appears 
also to have been of good family, but very little is 
known of her life. She is honoured as a saint, her feast 
being kept on 3 November (see Sinvia, Saint). Por- 
traits of Gordianus and Silvia were painted, by Greg- 
ory’s order, in the atrium of St. neces monastery, 
and a pleasing description of these may be found in John 
the Deacon (Vita, 1V, Ixxxiii). Besides his mother, 
two of Gregory’s aunts have been canonized, Gordian- 
us’s two sisters, Tarsilla and Aumiliana, so that John 
the Deacon speaks of his education as being that of a 
saint among saints. Of his early years we know noth- 
ing beyond what the history of the period tells us. 
Between the years 546 and 552 Rome was first cap- 
tured by the Goths under Totila, and then abandoned 
by them; next it was garrisoned by Belisarius, and 
besieged in vain by the Cots, who took it again, how- 
ever, after the recall of Belisarius, only to lose it once 
more to Narses. Gregory’s mind and memory were 
both exceptionally receptive, and it is to the effect 


produced on him by these disasters that we must — 


attribute the tinge of sadness which pervades his 
writings and especially his clear expectation of a 
speedy end to the world. Of his education we have 
no details. Gregory of Tours tells us that in grammar, 
rhetoric, and dialectic he was so skilful as to be thought 
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second to none in all Rome, and it seems certain also 
that he must have gone through a course of legal 
studies. Not least among the educating influences 
was the religious atmosphere of his home. He loved 
to meditate on the Scriptures and to listen attentively 
to the conversation of his elders, so that he was “ de- 
voted to God from his youth up”. His rank and 
prospects pointed him out naturally for a public career, 
and he doubtless held some of the subordinate offices 
wherein a young patrician embarked on public life. 
That he acquitted himself well in these appears certain, 
since we find him, about the year 573, een little more 
than thirty years old, filling the important office of 
prefect of thecity of Rome. At that date the brilliant 

st was shorn of much of its old magnificence, and 
its responsibilities were reduced; still it remained the 
highest civil dignity in the city, and it was only after 
long prayer and inward struggle that Gregory decided 
to abandon everything and become a monk. This 
event took place most probably in 574. His decision 
once taken, he devoted himself to the work and aus- 


terities of his new life with all the natural energy of his: 


character. His Sicilian estates were given up to found 
six monasteries there, and his home on the Celian 
Hill was converted into another under the patronage 
of St. Andrew. Here he himself took the cowl, so 
that “he who had been wont to go about the city 
clad in the trabea and aglow with silk and jewels, now 
clad in a worthless garment served the altar of the 
Lord” (Greg. Tur., X, i). 

II. As Monk anp Apszot, c. 574-590.—There has 
been much discussion as to whether Gregory and his 
fellow-monks at St. Andrew’s followed the Rule of 
St. Benedict. Baronius and others on his authority 
have denied this, while it has been asserted as strongly 
by Mabillon and the Bollandists, who, in the preface to 
the life of St. Augustine (26 May), retract the opinion 
expressed earlier in the preface to St. Gregory’s life 
(12 March). The controversy is important only in 
view of the question as to the form of monasticism 
introduced by St. Augustine into England, and it may 
be said that Baronius’s view is now practically aban- 
doned. For about three years Gregory lived in 
retirement in the monastery of St. Andrew, a period 
to which he often refers as the happiest portion of his 
life. His great austerities during this time are re- 
corded by the biographers, and probably caused the 
weak health from which he constantly suffered in later 
life. However, he was soon drawn out of his seclusion, 
when, in 578, the pope ordained him, much against his 
will, as one of the seven deacons (regionarti) of Rome. 
The period was one of acute crisis. The Lombards 
were advancing rapidly towards the city, and the only 
chance of safety seemed to be in obtaining help from 
the Emperor Tiberius at Byzantium. . Pope Pelagius 
II accordingly dispatched a special embassy to Tiber- 
ius, and sent Gregory along with it as his apocrisiarius, 
or permanent ambassador to the Court of Byzantium. 
The date of this new appointment seems to have been 
the spring of 579, and it lasted apparently for about 
six years. Nothing could have been more uncon- 

nial to Gregory than the worldly atmosphere of the 
brilliant Byzantine Court, and to counteract its dan- 
gerous influence he followed the monastic life so far 
as circumstances permitted. This was made easier 
by the fact that several of his brethren from St. An- 
drew’s accompanied him to Constantinople. With 
them he prayed and studied the Scriptures, one result 
of which remains in his “ Morals”, or series of lectures 
on the Book of Job, composed during this period at the 
request of St. Leander of Seville, whose acquaintance 
Gregory made during his stay in Constantinople. 
Much attention was attracted to Gregory by his con- 
troversy with Eutychius, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
concerning the Resurrection. Eutychius had pub- 
lished a treatise on this subject maintaining that the 
risen bodies of the elect would be “impalpable, more 
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light than air”. To this view Gregory objected the 
palpability of Christ’s risen body. The dispute be- 
came prolonged and bitter, till at length the emperor 
intervened, both combatants being summoned to a 
private audience, where they stated their views. The 


‘emperor decided that Gregory was in the right, and 


ordered Eutychius’s book to be burned. The strain 
of the struggle had been so great that both fell ill. 
Gregory recovered, but the patriarch succumbed, 
recanting his error on his death-bed. Mention should 
be made of the curious fact that, although Gregory’s 
sojourn at Constantinople lasted for six years, he 
seems never to have mastered even the rudiments of 
Greek. Possibly he found that the use of an inter- 
preter has its advantages, but he often complains of 
the incapacity of those employed for this purpose. 
It must be owned that, so far as obtaining help for 
Rome was concerned, Gregory’s stay at Constantinople 
was a failure. However, his period as ambassador 
taught him very plainly a lesson which was to bear 
great fruit later on when he ruled in Rome as pope. 
This was the important fact that no help was any 
longer to be looked for from Byzantium, with the 
corollary that, if Rome and Italy were to be saved at 
all,it could only be by vigorous independent action of 
the powers on.the spot. Humanly speaking, it is to 
the fact that Gregory had acquired this conviction 
that his later line of action with all its momentous 
consequences is due. 

In the year 586, or possibly 585, he was recalled to 
Rome, and with the greatest joy returned to St. 
Andrew’s, of which he became abbot soon afterwards. 
The monastery grew famous under his energetic rule, 
producing many monks who won renown later, and 
many vivid pictures of this period may be found in 
the “Dialogues”. Gregory gave much of his time to 
lecturing on the Holy Scriptures and is recorded to 
have expounded to his monks the Heptateuch, Books 
of Kings, the Prophets, the Book of Proverbs, and the 
Canticle of Canticles. Notes of these lectures were 
taken at the time by a young student named Claudius, 
but when transcribed were found by Gregory to con- 
tain so many errors that he insisted on their being 
given to him for correction and revision. Apparentl 
this was never done, for the existing fragments of suc 
works attributed to Gregory are almost certainly 
spurious. At this period, however, one important 
literary enterprise was certainly completed. This 
was the revision and publication of the “Magna Mor- 
alia”, or lectures on the Book of Job, undertaken in 
Constantinople at the request of St. Leander. In one 
of his letters (Ep., V, lili) Gregory gives an interesting 
account of the origin of this work. To this period 
most probably should be assigned the famous incident 
of Gregory’s meeting with the English youths in the 
Forum. The first mention of the event is in the Whit- 
by life (c. ix), and the whole story seems to be an 
English tradition. It is worth notice, therefore, that 
in the St. Gall manuscript the Angles do not appear as 
slave boys exposed for sale, but as men visiting Rome 
of their own free will, whom Gregory expressed a 
desire to see. It is Venerable Bede (Hist. Eccl., I, i) 
who first makes them slaves. In consequence of this 
meeting Gregory was so fired with desire to convert 
the Angles that he obtained permission from Pelagius 
II to go in person to Britain with some of his fellow- 
monks as missionaries. The Romans, however, were 
greatly incensed at the pope’s act. With angry words 
they demanded Gregory’s recall, and messengers were 
at once dispatched to bring him back to Rome, if 
necessary by force. These men caught up with the 
little band of missionaries on the third day after their 
departure, and at once returned with them, Gregory 
offering no opposition, since he had received what 
appeared to him as a sign from heaven that his enter- 
prise should be abandoned. The strong feeling of the 
Roman populace that Gregory must not be allowed to 
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leave Rome is a sufficient proof of the position he now 
held there. He was in fact the chief adviser and 
assistant of Pelagius II, towards whom he seems to 
have acted very much in the capacity of secretary (see 
the letter of the Bishop of Ravenna to Gregory, Epp., 
III, lxvi, “Sedem apostolicam, quam antea moribus 
nune etiam honore debito gubernatis’’). In this 
capacity, probably in 586, Gregory wrote his impor- 
tant letter to the schismatical bishops of Istria who 
had separated from communion with the Church on 
the question of the Three Chapters (Epp., Appendix, 
III, iii). This document, which is almost a treatise 
in length, is an admirable example of Gregory’s 
skill, but it failed to produce any more effect than 
Pelagius’s two previous letters had, and the schism 
continued. 

The year 589 was one of widespread disaster through- 
out all the empire. In Italy there was an unprece- 
dented inundation. Farms and houses were carried 
away by the floods. The Tiber overflowed its banks, 
destroying numerous buildings, among them the 
granaries of the Church with all the store of corn. 
Pestilence followed on the floods, and Rome became 
a very city of the dead. Business was at a standstill, 
and the streets were deserted save for the wagons which 
bore forth countless corpses for burial in common pits 
beyond the city walls. Then, in February, 590, as 
if to fill the cup of misery to the brim, Pelagius II 
died. The choice of a successor lay with the clergy 
and people of Rome, and without any hesitation they 
elected Gregory, Abbot of St. Andrew’s.. In spite of 
their unanimity Gregory shrank from the dignity thus 
offered him. He knew, no doubt, that its acceptance 
meant a final good-bye to the cloister life he loved, 
and so he not only refused to accede to the prayers of 
his fellow-citizens but also wrote personally to the 
Emperor Maurice, begging him with all earnestness 
not to confirm the election. Germanus, prefect of 
the city, suppressed this letter, however, and sent 
instead of it the formal schedule of the election. In 
the interval while awaiting the emperor’s reply the 
business of the vacant see was transacted by Gregory, 
in commission with two or three other high officials. 
As the plague still continued unabated, Gregory called 
upon the people to join in a vast sevenfold procession 
which was to start from each of the seven regions of 
the city and meet at the basilica of the Blessed Virgin, 
all praying the while for pardon and the withdrawal 
of the pestilence. This was accordingly done, and 
- the memory of the event is still preserved by the name 
“Sant’ Angelo” given to the mausoleum of Hadrian 
from the legend that the Archangel St. Michael was seen 
upon its summit in the act of sheathing his sword as a 
sign that the plague was over. At length, after six 
months of waiting, came the emperor’s confirmation 
of Gregory’s election. The saint was terrified at the 
news and even meditated flight. He was seized, how- 
ever, carried to the Basilica of St. Peter, and there 
consecrated pope on 3 September, 590. The story 
that Gregory actually fled the city and remained 
hidden in a forest for three days, when his whereabouts 
was revealed by a supernatural light, seems to be pure 
invention. It appears for the first time in the Whitby 
life (c. vii), and is directly contrary to the words of 
his contemporary, Gregory of Tours (Hist. Franc., X, 
i). Still he never ceased to regret his elevation, and 
his later writings contain numberless expressions of 
strong feeling on this point. 

III. As Porn, 590-604.—Fourteen years of life 
remained to Gregory, and into these he crowded work 
enough to have exhausted the energies of a lifetime. 
What makes his achievement more wonderful is his 
constant ill-health. He suffered almost continually 
from indigestion and, at intervals, from attacks of slow 
fever, while for the last half of his pontificate he was a 
martyr to gout. In spite of these infirmities, which 
increased steadily, his biographer, Paul the Deacon, 
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tells us “he never rested” (Vita, xv). His work as 
pope is of so varied a nature that it will be best to take 
it in sections, although this destroys any exact chrono- 
logical sequence. At the very outset of his pontificate 
Gregory published his “ Liber pastoralis cure”’, or book 
on the office of a bishop, in which he lays down clearly 
the lines he considers it his duty to follow. The 
work, which regards the bishop pre-eminently as the 
physician of souls, is divided into four parts. He 
points out in the first that only one skilled already as a 
physician of the soul is fitted to undertake the “su- 
preme rule” of the episcopate. In the second he 
describes how the bishop’s life should be ordered from 
a spiritual point of view; in the third, how he ought to 
teach and admonish those under him, and in the 
fourth how, in spite of his good works, he ought to 
bear in mind his own weakness, since the better his 
work the greater the danger of falling through self-con- 
fidence. This little work is the key to Gregory’s life 
as pope, for what he preached he practised. More- 
over, it remained for centuries the textbook of the 
Catholic episcopate, so that by its influence the ideal 
of the great pope has moulded the character of the 
Church, and hig spirit has spread into all lands. 

(1) Life and Work in Rome.—As pope Gregory still 
lived with monastic simplicity. One of his first acts 
was to banish all the lay attendants, pages, etc., from 
the Lateran palace, and substitute clerics in their place. 
There was now no magister militum living in Rome, so 
the control even of military matters fell to the pope. 
The inroads of the Lombards had filled the city with a 
multitude of indigent refugees, for whose support 
Gregory made provision, using for this purpose the 
existing machinery of the ecclesiastical districts, each 
of which had its deaconry or “office of alms”. The 
corn thus distributed came chiefly from Sicily and was 
supplied by the estates of the Church. The temporal 
needs of his people being thus provided for, Gregory 
did not neglect their aT 9 wants, and a large 
number of his sermons have come down to us. It 
was he who instituted the “stations” still observed 
and noted in the Roman Missal (see Stations). He 
met the clergy and people at some church previously 
agreed upon, and all together went in procession to the 
church of the station, where Mass was celebrated and 
the pope preached. These sermons, which drew im- 
mense crowds, are mostly simple, popular expositions 
of Scripture. Chiefly remarkable is the preacher’s 
mastery of the Bible, which he quotes unceasingly, 
and his regular use of anecdote to illustrate the point 
in hand, in which respect he paves the way for the 
popular preachers of the Middle Ages. In July, 595, 
Gregory held his first synod in St. Peter’s, which con- 
sisted almost wholly of the bishops of the suburbicar- 
jan sees and the priests of the Roman titular churches. 
Six decrees dealing with ecclesiastical discipline were 
passed, some of them merely confirming changes 
already made by the pope on his own authority. 

Much controversy still exists as to the exact extent 
of Gregory’s reforms of the Roman Liturgy. All ad- 
mit that he did make the following modifications in 
the pre-existing practice: (a) In the Canon of the Mass 
he inserted the words “diesque nostros in tud pace 
disponas, atque ab eeternd damnatione nos eripi, et in 
electorum tuorum jubeas grege numerari’’; (b) he 
ordered the Pater Noster to be recited in the Canon 
before the breaking of the Host; (c) he provided that 
the Alleluia should be chanted after the Gradual out 
of paschal time, to which period, apparently, the 
Roman use had previously confined it; (d) he pro- 
hibited the use of the shaguble by subdeacons assisting 
at Mass; (e) he forbade deacons to perform any of 
the musical portions of the Mass other than singing 
the Gospel. Beyond these and some few minor points” 
it seems impossible to conclude with certainty what 
changes Gregory did make. As to the much-disputed 
question of the Gregorian Sacramentary and the 
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almost more difficult point of his relation to the plain 
song or chant of the Church, for Gregory’s connexion 
with which matters the earliest authority seems to be 
John the Deacon (Vita, II, vi, xvii), see GREGORIAN 
CHANT; SACRAMENTARY. There is no lack of evidence, 
however, to illustrate Gregory’s activity as manager 
of the patrimony of St. Peter. By his day the estates 
of the Church had reached vast dimensions. Vary- 
ing estimates place their total area at from 1300 to 
1800 square miles, and there seems no reason for 
supposing this to be an exaggeration, while the income 
arising therefrom was probably not less than $1,500,- 
000a year. The land lay in many places—Campania, 
Africa, Sicily, and elsewhere—and, as their landlord, 
Gregory displayed a skill in finance and estate manage- 
ment which excites our admiration no less than it did 
the surprise of his tenants and agents, who suddenly 
found that they had a new 
master who was not to be 
deceived or cheated. The 
management of each patri- 
mony was carried out by a 
number of agents of varying 
grades and duties under an 
official called the rector or 
defensor of the patrimony. 
Previously the rectors had 
usually beest laymen, but 
Gregory established ‘the cus- 
tom of appointing ecclesias- 
tics to the post. In doing 
this he probably had in view 
the many extra duties of an 
ecclesiastical nature which he 
called upon them to under- 
take. Thus examples may 
be found of such rectors being 
commissioned to undertake 
the filling up of vacant sees, 
holding of local synods, tak- 
ing action against heretics, 
providing forthe maintenance 
of churches and monasteries, 
rectifying abuses in the 
churches of their district, with 
the enforcing of ecclesiastical 
discipline and even the re- 
roof and correction of local 
ishops. Still Gregory never 
allowed the rectors to inter- 
fere in such matters on their 
own responsibility. In the TO 
minutie of estate manage- 
ment nothing was too small 
for Gregory’s personal notice, from the exact number 
of sextarii in a modius of corn, or how many solidi went 
to one golden pound, to the use of false weights by cer- 
tainminor agents. He finds time to write instructions 
on every detail and leaves no complaint unattended to, 
even from the humblest of his multitude of tenants. 
Throughout the large number of letters which deal 
with the management of the patrimony, the pope’s 
determination to secure a scrupulously righteous ad- 
ministration is evident. As bishop, he is the trustee 
of God and St. Peter, and his agents must show that 
they realize this by their conduct. Consequently, 
under his able management the estates of the Church 
increased steadily in value, the tenants were con- 
tented, and the revenues paid in with unprecedented 
regularity. The only fault ever laid at his door in 
this matter is that, by his boundless charities, he 
emptied his treasury. But this, if a fault at all, 
was a natural consequence of his view that he was 
the administrator of the property of the poor, for 
whom he could never do enough. 
(2) Relations with the Suburbicarian Churches.—As 
patriarchs of the West the popes exercise a special 
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jurisdiction over and above their universal primacy 
as successors of St. Peter; and, among Western 
churches, this jurisdiction extends in a most intimate 
manner over the churches of Italy and the isles 
adjacent. On the mainland much of this territory 
was now in the hands of the Lombards, with whose 
Arian clergy Gregory was, of course, not in com- 
munion. Whenever opportunity offered, however, he 
was careful to provide for the needs of the faithful 
in these parts, frequently uniting them to some neigh- 
bouring diocese, when they were too few to occupy 
the energies of a bishop. On the islands, of which 
Sicily was by far the most important, the pre-existing 
church system was maintained. Gregory appointed 
a vicar, usually the metropolitan of the province, who 
exercised a general supervision over the whole church. 
He also insisted strongly on the holding of local synods 
as ordered by the Council of 
Nicza, and letters of his ex- 
ist addressed to bishops in 
Sicily, Sardinia, and Gaul, 
reminding them of their 
duties in this respect. The 
supreme instance of Greg- 
ory’s intervention in the af- 
fairs of these dioceses occurs 
in the case of Sardinia, where 
the behaviour of Januarius, 
the half-witted, aged Metro- 
politan of Cagliari, had re- 
duced the church to a state of 
semi-chaos. A large number 
of letters relate to the reforms 
instituted by the pope (Epp., 
II, xlvii; UI, xxxvi; IV, ix, 
XXil-—xXxvil, xxix; V, ii; IX, 
i, xi, ecli-eciv; XIV,ii). His 
care over the election of a new 
bishop whenever a vacancy 
occurs is shown in many 
cases, and if, after his exami- 
nation of the elect, which is 
always a searching one, he 
finds him unfitted for the 
post, he has no hesitation 
in rejecting him and com- 
manding another to be 
chosen (Epp., I, lv, lvi; 
VII, xxxviii; X, vii). With 
regard to discipline the 
pope was specially strict 
in enforcing the Church’s 
laws as to the celibacy of 
the clergy (Epp., I, xlii,1; 
IV, v, xxvi, xxxiv; VII, i; [X, ex, eexviii; X, xix; XI, 
lvi a; XIII, xxxviii, xxxix); the exemption of clerics 
from lay tribunals (Epp., I, xxxix a; VI, xi; IX, liii, 
Ixxvi, xxix; X, iv; XI, xxxii; XIII, 1); and the dep- 
rivation of all ecclesiastics guilty of criminal or scan- 
dalous offences (Epp., I, xviii, xlii; III, xlix; 1V, xxvi; 
Venvy vy ocvisis VL xxxix; VIL, xxiv; TX, xxv; 
XII, iii, x, xi; XIV, ii). He was also inflexible with 
regard to the proper application of church revenues, 
insisting that others should be as strict as he was in 
disposing of these funds for their proper ends (Epp., 
I, x, xiv; II, xx—xxii; III, xxii; IV, xi; V, xii, xlviii; 
VIII, vii; XI, xxii, lvia; XIII, xlvi; XIV, ii). 

(3) Relations with Other Churches.—With regard to 
the other Western Churches limits of space prohibit 
any detailed account of Gregory’s dealings, but the 
following quotation, all the more valuable as coming 
from a Protestant authority, indicates very clearly the 
line he followed herein: “In his dealings with the 
Churches of the West, Gregory acted invariably on 
the assumption that all were subject to the juris- 
diction of the Roman See. Of the rights claimed 
or exercised by his predecessors he would not abate 
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one tittle; on the contrary, he did everything in his 
power to maintain, strengthen, and extend what he 
regarded as the just prerogatives of the papacy. Itis 
true that he respected the privileges of the Western 
metropolitans, and disapproved of unnecessary inter- 
ference within the sphere of their jurisdiction canon- 
ically exercised. . . . But of his general principle 
there can be no doubt whatever” (Dudden, I, 475). 
In view of later developments Gregory’s dealings with 
the Oriental Churches, and with Constantinople in 

articular, have a special importance. There cannot 
be the smallest doubt that Gregory claimed for the 
Apostolic See, and for himself as pope, a primacy 
not of honour, but of supreme authority over the 
Church Universal. In Epp., XIII, 1, he speaks of “ the 
Apostolic See, which is the head of all Churches”, and 
in Epp., V, xliv, he says: “I, albeit unworthy, have 
been set up in command of the Church.’’ As successor 
of St. Peter, the pope had received from God a primacy 
over all Churches (Epp., II, xlvi; III, xxx; V, xxxvii; 
VII, xxxvii). His approval it was which gave force 
to the decrees of councils or synods (Epp., IX, elvi), 
and his authority could annul them (Epp., V, xxxix, 
xli, xliv). To him appeals might be made even 
against other patriarchs, and by him bishops were 
judged and corrected if need were (Epp., II, 1; III, lii, 
Ixiii; IX, xxvi, xxvii). This position naturally made 
it impossible for him to permit the use of the title 
(icumenical Bishop assumed by the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, John the Faster, at a synod held in 588. 
Gregory protested, and a long controversy followed, 
the question being still at issue when the pope died. 
A discussion of this controversy is needless here, but 
it is important as showing how completely Gregory 
regarded the Eastern patriarchs as being subject to 
himself; “As regards the Church of Constantinople,” 
he writes in Epp., IX, xxvi, ‘‘who can doubt that it is 
subject to the Apostolic See? Why, both our most 
religious lord the emperor, and our brother the Bishop 
of Constantinople continually acknowledge it.’”? At 
the same time the pope was most careful not to inter- 
fere with the canonical rights of the other patriarchs 
and bishops. With the other Oriental patriarchs his 
relations were most cordial, as appears from his letters 
to the patriarchs of Antioch and Alexandria. 

(4) Relations with the Lombards and the Franks.— 
Gregory’s consecration as pope preceded by a few days 
only the death of Authari, King of the Lombards, 
whose queen, the famous Theodelinde, then married 
Agilulf, Duke of Turin, a warlike and energetic prince. 
With Agilulf and the Dukes Ariulf of Spoleto and 
Arichis of Benevento, Gregory soon had to deal, 
as, when difficulties arose, Romanus, the exarch, or 
representative, of the emperor, preferred to remain 
in sulky inactivity at Ravenna. It soon became 
clear that, if any successful resistance was to be made 
against the Lombards, it must be by the pope’s own 
exertions. How keenly he felt the difficulty and 
danger of his position appears in some of the earliest 
letters (Epp., I, iii, viii, xxx); but no actual hostilities 
began till th summer of 592, when the pope received a 
threatening letter from Ariulf of Spoleto, which was 
followed almost immediately by the appearance of that 
chief before the walls of Rome. At the same time 
Arichis of Benevento advanced on Naples, which 
happened at the moment to have no bishop nor any 
officer of high rank in command of the garrison. 
Gregory at once took the surprising step of appointing 
a tribune on his own authority to take command of the 
city (Epp., II, xxxiv), and, when no notice of this 
strong action was taken by the imperial authorities, the 
pope conceived the idea of himself arranging a separate 
peace with the Lombards (Epp., II, xlv). No details 
of this peace have come déwn to us, but it seems certain 
that it was actually concluded (Epp., V, xxxvi). Dr. 
Hodgkin (Italy and her Invaders, v, 366) pronounces 
Gregory’s action herein to have been wise and states- 
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manlike, but, at the same time, undoubtedly ultra 
vires, being quite beyond any legal competency then 
possessed by the pope, who thus “made a memorable 
stride towards complete independence”. Gregory’s 
independent action baa the effect of rousing up Ro- 
manus the exarch. Wholly ignoring the papal peace, 
he gathered all his troops, attacked and regained 
Perugia, and then marched to Rome, where he was 
received with imperial honours. The next spring, 
however, he quitted the city and took away its garri- 
son with him, so that both pope and citizens were now 
more exasperated against him than before. More- 
over, the exarch’s campaign had roused the Northern 
Lombards, and King Agilulf marched on Rome, ar- 
riving there probably some time in June, 593. The 
terror aroused by his advance is still mirrored for us in 
Gregory’s homilies on the Prophet Ezechiel, which were 
delivered at this time. The siege of the city was soon 
abandoned, however, and Agilulf retired. The con- 
tinuator of Prosper (Mon. Germ. SS. Antiq., IX, 339) 
relates that Agilulf met the pope in person on the ste 

of the Basilica of St. Peter, which was then outside the 
city walls, and “being melted by Gregory’s prayers 
and greatly moved by the wisdom and religious gray- 
ity of this great man, he broke up the siege of the 
city”; but, in view of the silence both of Gregory 
himself and of Paul the Deacon on the point, the story 
seems scarcely probable. In Epp., V, xxxix, Grego 

refers to himself as “the paymaster of the Lombards”, 
and most likely a large payment from the papal treas- 


ury was the chief inducement to raise the siege. The 
pope’s great desire now was to Secure a lasting peace 
with the Lombards, which could only be achieved by a 


proper arrangement between the imperial authorities 
and the Lombard chiefs. On Queen Theodelinde, a 
Catholic and a personal friend, Gregory placed all his 
hopes. The exarch, however, looked at the whole 
affair in another light, and, when a whole year was 
passed in fruitless negotiations, Gregory began once 
again to meditate a private treaty. Accordingly, in 
May, 595, the pope wrote to a friend at Ravenna a 
letter (Epp., V, xxxiv) threatening to make peace with 
Agilulf even without the consent of the Exarch Ro- 
manus. This threat was speedily reported to Con- 
stantinople, where the exarch was in high favour, and 
the Emperor Maurice at once sent off to Gregory a 
violent letter, now lost, accusing him of being both a 
traitor and a fool. This letter Gregory received in 
June, 595. Luckily the pope’s answer has been pre- 
served to us (Epp., V, xxxvi). It must be read in its 
entirety to be appreciated fully; probably very few 
emperors, if any, have ever received such a letter from 
asubject. Still, in spite of his scathing reply, Gregory 
seems to have realized that independent action could 
not secure what he wished, and we hear no more about 
a separate pore Gregory’s relations with the Exarch 
Romanus became continually more and more strained 
until the latter’s death in the year 596 or early in 597. 
The new exarch, Callinicus, was a man of far greater 
ability and well disposed towards the pope, whose 
hopes now revived. The official peace negotiations 
were pushed on, and, in spite of clas the articles 
were at length signed in 599, to Gregory’s great joy. 
This peace lasted two years, but in 601 the war broke 
out again through an aggressive act on the part of 
Callinicus, who was recalled two years later, when his 
successor, Smaragdus, again made a peace with the 
Lombards which endured until after Gregory’s death. 
Two points stand out for special notice in Gregory’s 
dealings with the Lombards: first, his determination 
that, in spite of the apathy of the imperial authorities, 
Rome should not pass into the hands of some half- 
civilized Lombard duke and so sink into insignificance 
and decay; second, his independent action in appoint- 
ing governors to cities, providing munitions of war, 
giving instructions to generals, sending ambassadors 
to the Lombard king, and even negotiating a peace 
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without the exarch’s aid. Whatever the theory may 
have been, there is no doubt about the fact that, be- 
sides his spiritual jurisdiction, Gregory actually exer- 
cised no small amount of temporal power. 

Of Gregory’s relations mates the Franks there is no 
need to write at length, as the intercourse he estab- 
lished with the Frankish kings practically lapsed at 
his death, and was not renewed for about a hundred 
years. On the other hand he exercised a great in- 
fluence on Frankish monasticism, which he did much 
to strengthen and reshape, so that the work done by 
the monasteries in civilizing the wild Franks may be 
attributed ultimately to the first monk-pope. 

(5) Relations with the Imperial Government.—The 
reign of Gregory the Great 
marks an en in papal his- 
tory, and this is specially the 
case in respect of his attitude 
towards the imperial Govern- 
ment centred at Constanti- 
nople. Gregory seems to have 
looked upon Church and State 
as co-operating to form a 
united whole, which acted in 
two distinct spheres, ecclesias- 
tical and secular. Over this 
commonwealth were the pope 
and the emperor, each su- 
preme in his own department, 
care being taken to keep these 
as far as possible distinct 

’ and independent. This latter 
point was the difficulty. Greg- 
ory definitely held that it was 
a duty of the secular ruler to 
protect the Church and pre- 
serve the “peace of the faith” 
(Mor., XX XI, viii), and so he 
is often found to call in the aid 
of the secular arm, not merely 
to suppress schism, heresy, or 
idolatry, but even to enforce 
discipline among monks and 
clergy (Epp., I, lxxii; II, xxix; 
III, lix; IV, vii, xxxii; V, xxxii; 
VIII, iv; XI, xii, xxxvii; XIII, 
xxxvi). If the emperor inter- 
fered in church matters the 
pope’s policy was to acquiesce 
if possible, unless obedience 
was sinful, according to 
the principle laid down in 
Epp. XI, xxix; “Quod ipse [se. imperator] fecerit, si 
canonicum est, sequimur; si vero canonicum non est, in 

uantum sine peccato nostro, portamus.” In taking 
this line Gregory was undoubtedly influenced by 
his deep reverence for the emperor, whom he regarded 
as the representative of God in all things secular, and 
who must still be treated with all possible respect, 
even when he encroached on the borders of the papal 
authority. On his side, although he certainly re- 
garded himself as “superior in place and rank” to the 
exarch (Epp., Il, xlv), Gregory objected strongly to 
the interference of ecclesiastical authorities in matters 
secular. As supreme guardian of Christian justice, 
the pope was always ready to intercede for, or protect, 
anyone who suffered unjust treatment (Epp., I, xxxv, 
xxxvi, xlvii, lix; III, v;V, xxxviii; IX, iv, xlvi, lv, cxiii, 
elxxxii; XI, iv), but at the same time he used the 
utmost tact in approaching the imperial officials. In 
Epp., I, xxxix a, he explains for the benefit of his Si- 

ilian agent the precise attitude to be adopted in such 
matters. Still, in conjunction with all this deference, 
Gregory retained a spirit of independence which 
enabled him, when he considered it necessary, to 
address even the emperor in terms of startling direct- 
ness. Space makes it impossible to do more than 
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refer to the famous letters to the Emperor Phocas on 
his usurpation, and the allusions in them to the mur- 
dered Emperor Maurice (Epp., XIII, xxxiv, xli, xlii). 
Every kind of judgment has been passed upon 
Gregory for writing these letters, but the question 
remains a difficult one. Probably the pope’s conduct 
herein was due to two things: first, his ignorance of the 
way in which Phoeas had reached the throne; and 
second, his view that the emperor was God’s repre- 
sentative on earth, and therefore deserving of all 
possible respect in his official capacity, his personal 
character not coming into the question at all. It 
should be noted, also, that he avoids any direct flattery 
towards the new emperor, merely using the exagger- 
ated phrases of respect then 
customary, .and expressing 
the high hopes he entertains 
of the new regime. More- 
over, his allusions to Maurice 
refer to the sufferings of the 
people under his government, 
and do not reflect on the dead 
emperor himself. Had the 
empire been sound instead of 
in a hopelessly rotten state 
when Gregory became pope, 
itis hard to say how his views 
might have worked out in 
practice. As it was, his line 
of strong independence, his 
efficiency, and his courage 
carried all before them, and 
when he died there was no 
longer any question as to who 
was the first power in Italy. 
(6) Missionary Work.— 
Gregory’s zeal for the con- 
version of the heathen, and in 
particular of the Angles, has 
been mentioned already, and 
there is no need to dwell at 
length on the latter subject, 
as it has been fully treated 
under AUGUSTINE OF CANTER- 
BURY, Saint. In justice to 
the great pope, however, it 
must be added that he lost no 
opportunity for the exercise 
of his missionary zeal, mak- 
ing every effort to root out 
paganism in Gaul, Donatism 
in Africa, and the' Schism of 
the Three Chapters in North Italy and Istria. In 
his treatment of heretics, schismatics, and pagans his 
method was to try every means—persuasions, exhorta- 
tions, threats—before resorting to force; but, if gentler 
treatment failed, he had no hesitation, in accordance 
with the ideas of his age, in resorting to compulsion, 
and invoking the aid of the secular arm therein. It is 
curious, therefore, to find him acting as a champion 
and protector of the Jews. In Epp., I, xlv, he ex- 
pressly deprecates the compulsory hegteen of Jews, 
and many instances appear in which he insists on their 
right to liberty of action, so far as the law permitted, 
both in civil affairs and in the worship of the syna- 
gogue (Epp., I, xxxiv; II, vi; VIII, xxv; IX, xxxviii, 
exev; XIII, xv). He was equally strong, however, 
in preventing the Jews from exceeding the rights 
granted to them by the imperial law, especially with 
regard to the ownership by them of Christian slaves 
(pp le vie HO ecccvainr, OV, ax ccd V1, ocx VIER, 
xxi; VIII, xxi; IX, civ, cexiii, ceexv). We shall pro- 
bably be right, therefore, in attributing Gregory’s 
rotection of the Jews to his respect for law and 
justice, rather than to any ideas of toleration differing 
from those current at the time. 
(7) Gregory and Monasticism.—Although the first 
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monk to become pope, Gregory was in no sense an 
original contributor to monastic ideals or practice. 
He took monasticism as he found it established by St. 
Benedict, and his efforts and influence were given to 
strengthening and enforcing the prescriptions of that 
greatest of monastic legislators. His position did in- 
deed tend to modify St. Benedict’s work by drawing it 
into a closer connexion with the organization of the 
Church, and with the papacy in particular, but this 
was not deliberately aimed at by Gregory. Rather 
he was himself convinced that the monastie system 
had a very special value for the Church, and so he did 
everything in his power to diffuse and propagate it. 
His own property was consecrated to this end, he 
urged many wealthy people to establish or support 
monasteries, and he used the revenues of the patri- 
mony for the same purpose. He was relentless in 
correcting abuses and enforcing discipline, the letters 
on such matters being far too numerous for mention 
here, and the points on which he insists most are 
precisely those, such as stability and poverty, on 
which St. Benedict’s recent legislation had laid special 
stress. Twice only do we find anything like direct 
legislation by the pope. The first point is that of the 
age at which a nun might be made abbess, which he 
fixes at “not less than sixty years” (Epp., IV, xi). 
The second is his lengthening of the period of novitiate. 
St. Benedict had prescribed at least one year (Reg. 
Ben., lviii); Gregory (Epp., X, ix) orders two years, 
with special precautions in the case of slaves who 
wished to become monks. More important was his 
line of action in the difficult question of the relation 
between monks and their bishop. ‘There is plenty of 
evidence to show that many bishops took advantage 
of their position to oppress and burden the monasteries 
in their diocese, with the result that the monks ap- 
pealed to the pope for protection. Gregory, while 
always upholding the spiritual jurisdiction of the 
bishop, was firm in support of the monks against any 
illegal aggression. All attempts on the part of a 


bishop to assume new powers over the monks in his 


diocese were condemned, while’ at times the pope 


issued documents, called Privilegia, in which he ~ 


definitely set forth certain points on which the monks 
were exempt from episcopal control (Epp., V, xlix; 
VII, xii; VII, xvii; XI, xi, xii, xiii),... This action on 
Gregory’s part undoubtedly began ‘the long progress 
by which the monastic bodies have come to be under 
the direct control of the Holy See. It should be men- 
tioned that in Gregory’s day the current view was that 
ecclesiastical work, such as the cure of souls, preach- 
ing, administering the sacraments, etc., was not com- 
patible with the monastic state, and in this view the 
pope concurred. On the other hand a passage in Epp., 
XII, iv, where he directs that a certain layman “should 
be tonsured either as a monk or a subdeacon’”’, would 
suggest that the pope held the monastic state as in 
some way equivalent to the ecclesiastical; for his 
ultimate intention in this case was to promote the lay- 
man in question to the episcopate. 

(8) Death, Canonization, Relics, Emblem.—The last 
years of Gregory’s life were filled with every kind of 
suffering. His mind, naturally serious, was filled with 
despondent forebodings, and his continual bodily 
pains were increased and intensified. His “sole con- 
solation was the hope that death would come quickly” 
(Epp., XIII, xxvi). The end came on 12 March, 604, 
and on the same day his body was laid to rest in front 
of the sacristy in the portico of St. Peter’s Basilica. 
Since then the relics have been moved several times, 
the most recent translation being that by Paul V in 
1606, when they were placed in the chapel of Clement 
V near the entrance of the modern sacristy. ‘There is 
some evidence that the body was taken to Soissons in 
. France in the year 826, but probably only some large 
relic is really meant. Venerable Bede (Hist. Eecl., I, 
i) gives the epitaph placed on his tomb, which contains 
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the famous phrase referring to Gregory as consul Det. 
His canonization by popular acclamation followed at. 
once on his death, and survived a reaction against his 
memory which seems to have occurred soon afterwards. 
In art the great pope is usually shown in full pontifical 
robes with the tiara and double cross. A dove is his 
special emblem, in allusion to the well-known story 
recorded by Peter the Deacon (Vita, xxviii), who tells 
that when the pope was dictating his homilies on 
Ezechiel a veil was drawn between his secretary and 
himself. As, however, the pope remained silent for 
long periods at a time, the servant made a hole in the 
curtain and, looking through, beheld a dove seated 
upon Gregory’s head with its beak between his lips. 
When the dove withdrew its beak the holy pontiff 
spoke and the secretary took down his words; but 
when he became silent the servant again applied his 
eye to the hole and saw that the dove had replaced its 
beak between his lips. The miracles attributed to 
Gregory are very many, but space forbids even the 
barest catalogue of them. 

(9) Conclusion.—It is beyond the scope of this notice 


to attempt any elaborate estimate of the work, influ-. 


ence, and character of Pope Gregory the Great, but 
some short focusing of the features given above is 
only just. First of all, perhaps, it will be best to clear 
the ground by admitting frankly what Gregory was 
not. He was not a man of profound learning, not a 
philosopher, not a controversialist, hardly even a 
theologian in the constructive sense of the term. He 
was a trained Roman lawyer and administrator, a 
monk, a missionary, a preacher, above all a physician 
of souls and a leader of men. His great claim to 
remembrance lies in the fact that he is the real father 
of the medieval papacy (Milman). With regard to 


-things spiritual, he impressed upon men’s minds to a 


degree unprecedented the fact that the See of Peter 
was the one supreme, decisive authority in the Catho- 
lic Chureh. During his pontificate he established 
close relations between the Church of Rome and those 
of Spain, Gaul, Africa, and Illyricum, while his in- 
fluence in Britain was such that he is justly called the 
Apostle of the English. In the Eastern Churches, too, 
the papal authority was exercised with a frequency 
‘unusual before his time, and we find no less an author- 
ity than the Patriarch of Alexandria submitting him- 
self humbly to the pope’s “commands”. The system 
of appeals to Rome was firmly established, and the 
pope is found to veto or confirm the decrees of synods, 
to annul the decisions of patriarchs, and inflict 
punishment on ecclesiastical dignitaries precisely as he 
thinks right. Nor is his work less noteworthy in its 
effect on the temporal position of the papacy. Seizing 
the opportunity which circumstances offered, he made 
himself in Italy a power stronger than emperor or 
exarch, and established a political influence which 
dominated the peninsula for centuries. From this. 
time forth the varied populations of Italy looked to the 
pope for guidance, and Rome as the papal capital con-. 
tinued to be the centre of the Christian world. Greg- 
ory’s work as a:theologian and Doctor of the Church 
is less notable. In the history of dogmatic develop- 
ment he is important as summing up the teaching of 
the earlier Fathers and consolidating it into a har- 
monious whole, rather than as introducing new 
developments, new methods, new solutions of diffi- 
cult questions. It was precisely because of this that 
his writings became to a great extent the compendium 
theologie or textbook of the Middle Ages, a position 
for which his work in popularizing his greater prede- 
cessors fitted him well. Achievements so varied 
have won for Gregory the title of “the Great”, but. 
a among our English-speaking races, he is 

onoured most of all as the pope who loved the 
bright-faced Angles, and taught them first to sing 
the Angels’ song. 

His Writines.—Genuine, Doubtjul, Spurious.— 
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Of the writings commonly attributed to Grego 
the following are now admitted as genuine on all 
hands: “Moralium Libri XX XV”; “ Regule Pastoralis 
Liber”; “Dialogorum Libri IV’; “Homiliarum in 
Ezechielem Prophetam Libri II’; “Homiliarum in 
Evangelia Libri IT’’; “ Epistolarum Libri XIV’. The 
following are almost certainly spurious: “In Librum 
Primum Regum Variarum Expositionum Libri VI’; 
“Eixpositio super Cantica Canticorum”; “Expositio 
in VII Psalmos Peenitentiales’’; “Concordia Quorun- 
dam Testimoniorum 8. Scripture’. Besides the 
above there are attributed to Gregory certain litur- 
gical hymns, the Gregorian Sacramentary, and the 
Antiphonary. (See ANTIPHONARY; SACRAMENTARY.) 
Works of Gregory; complete or partial editions; trans- 
lations, recensions, etc.—“ Opera S. Gregorii Magni” 
(Editio princeps, Paris, 1518); ed. P. Tossianensis 
(6 vols., Rome, 1588-93); ed. P. Goussainville (3 vols., 
Paris, 1675); ed. Cong. 8. Mauri (Sainte-Marthe) (4 
vols., Paris, 1705); the last-named re-edited with 
additions by J. B. Gallicioli (17 vols.,. Venice, 1768— 
76) and reprinted in Migne, P. L., LXXV-LXXIX. 
“Epistole”, ed. P. Ewald and L. M. Hartmann in 
“Mon. Germ. Hist.: Epist.”, I, II (Berlin, 1891-99); 
this is the authoritative edition of the text of the 
Epistles (all references given above are to this edition) ; 
Jaffé, “Regesta Pontif.” (2nd ed., Rome, 1885), I, 143- 
219; II, 738; Turchi, “‘S. Greg. M. Epp. Selectx”’ 
(Rome, 1907); P. Ewald, “Studien zur Ausgabe des 
Registers Gregors I.’’ in “ Neues Archiv”, ITI, 433-625; 
L. M. Hartmann in “Neues Archiv”, XV, 411, 529; 
XVII, 193; Th. Mommsen in “Neues Archiv”, XVII, 
189; English translation: J. Barmby, “Selected 
Epistles” in “Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers’’, 2nd 
Series, XII, XIII (Oxford and New York, 1895, 1898). 
“Regula Pastoralis Curse’’, ed. E. W. Westhoff (Miin- 
ster, 1860); ed. H. Hurter, 8. J., in “SS. Patr. Opuse. 
Select.”, XX; ed. A. M. Micheletti (Tournai, 1904); 
ed. B. Sauter (Freiburg, 1904); English translations: 
“Ying Alfred’s West Saxon Version of Gregory’s 
Pastoral Care”, ed. H. Sweet (London, 1871); “The 
Book of Pastoral Care” (tr. J. Barmby) in “ Nicene 
and Post-Nicene Fathers’’, 2nd Series, XII (Oxford and 
New York, 1895). “Dialogorum Libri IV’: very 
many editions of the whole work have appeared, and 
also of Bk. II, “Of the Life and Miracles of St. Bene- 
dict”’, separately; an old English translation has been 
reprinted by H. Coleridge, 8S. J. (London, 1874); L. 
Wiese, “Die Sprache der Dialoge’’ (Halle, 1900); H. 
Delehaye, “S. Grégoire le Grand dans |’hagiographie 
Grecque” in “Analecta Bolland.” (1904), 449-54; 
B. Sauter, “Der heilige Vater Benediktus nach St. 
Gregor dem Grossen” (Freiburg, 1904). “Hom. XL 
in Evangelia’”’, ed. H. Hurter in “SS. Patrum Opusc. 
Select.”, series II, Tom. VI (Innsbruck, 1892). G. 
Pfeilschifter, “Die authentische Ausgabe der Evange- 
lienhomilien Gregors der Gr.”’ (Munich, 1900). “Magna 
Moralia”, Eng. tr. in “Library of the Fathers” (4 
vols., Oxford, 1844); Prunner, “Gnade und Siinde 
nach Gregors expositio in Job” (Hichstatt, 1855). 
Cuier Sources.—First of all come the writings of Gregory 
himself, of which a full account is given above, the most impor- 
tant from a biographical point of view being the fourteen books 
of his Letters and the four books of Dialogues. The other early 
authorities are Sr. Grecory or Tours (d. 594 or 595), Historia 
Francorum, Bk. X, and the Liber Pontificalis, both practically 
eontemporary. To the seventh century belong Sr. IstporE or 
Sevitie, De Viris Illustribus, , and Sr. ILpEPHONSUS OF 
Totxpo, De Viris Illustribus, 1. Next come the Vita Antiquis- 
sima, by an anonymous monk of Whitby, written probably 
about 713, and of special interest as representing an essentially 
English tradition in regard to the saint; THE VEN. Breve, Hist. 
Eccles., 11, whose work was finished in 731; Paut THE Deacon, 
who compiled a short Vita Gregorii Magni between 770 and 780, 
which may be supplemented from the same writer’s more fa- 
mous work Historia Longobardorum; lastly Joun THE DEAcon, 
RS es Nr 
Se gae agente ate yee Besides these direct authori- 


ties considerable light on the period of St, Gregory's life may be 


gathered from the works of various contemporary chroniclers 


and historians. 
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Works on Grecory.—(1) General.—Grecory or Tours, 
Historia Francorum, X, i, in F. L., LX XI; the best edition of 
this is by ARNpT AND Kruscu in Mon. Germ. Hist.: Script. 
Rerum _Meroving., 1; Liber Pontificalis, ed. DucuEsne (Paris, 
1884), I, 312; Istpors or Seviiun, De Vir. Illustr., XL in P. L., 
LXXXIII; Inpnronsus or Totxpo, De Vir. Iliustr., I, ibid., 
XCVII; Vita B. Pape Gregorit M. (MS. Gallen., 567), written 
by a monk of Whitby, ed. Gasqurer (Westminster, 1904): see 
also on same work Ewan, Die dlteste Biographie Gregors I in 
Historische Aufsitze dem Andenken an G. Waittz gewidmet (Han- 
over, 1886), 17-54; Ven. Bepn, Hist. Eccles., 1, xxiii-xxxiii, 
Il, i-iii; V, xxv;_in P. L., XCV; Pau Trae Deacon, Vita 
Gregori M. in P. L., LXXV; Ive, De Gestis Longobard., III, 
24; IV, 5; in P. L., XCV; Joun THE Deacon, Vita Gregorii M., 
tbid., LX XV; Acta SS.,12 March; VAN pEN Zypn, S. Gregorius 
Magnus (Ypres, 1610); Sarnrs-Marrun, Histoire de S. Grég- 
otre (Rouen, 1677); Maimpoure, Histoire du pontificat de S. 
Grégoire (Paris, 1687); Bonucct, Istoria del B. Gregorio (Rome, 
1711); Wrerrowskxy, Hist. de gestis precipuis in pontificatu S. 
Gregorti M, (Prague, 1726-30); Pozzo, Istoria della wita di S. 
Gregorio M. (Rome, 1758); Maraarar, De Gregorii I. M. Vita 
(Berlin, 1844); Brancui-Giovint, Pontificato di S. Gregorio 
(Milan, 1844); Lav, Gregor I. der Grosse (Leipzig, 1845); Pran- 
LER, Gregor der Grosse (Frankfort, 1852); Luzarcun, Vie du 
Pape Grégoire le Grand (Tours, 1857); Romaurn, Vie de S. 
Grégoire (Limoges, 1862); Pacanon, Grégoire le Grand et son 
époque (Rouen, 1869); BetmMonte, Gregorio M. e il suo tempo 
(Florence, 1871); Bourinerr, Die Vater des Papsttums, Leo I 
und Gregor I (Stuttgart, 1879); Maae1o, Prolegomeni alla 
storia di Gregorio il Grande (Prato, 1879); Barmpy, Gregory the 
Great (London, 1879; reissue, 1892); CrLausier, S. Grégoire 
(Paris, 1886); BousmMann, Gregor I. der Grosse (Paderborn, 
1890)s- Wo.trseruBEerR, Gregor der Grosse (Saulgau, 1890); 
Snow, St. Gregory, his Work and his Spirit (London, 1892); 
Grisar, Roma alla fine del mondo antico (Rome, 1899), Pt. III; 
Ipem, San Gregorio Magno (Rome, 1904); DuppEn, Gregory the 
Great, his Place in History and in Thought (2 vols., London, 
1905); CapELLo, Gregorio I e il suo pontificato (Saluzzo, 1904); 
CrILuiER, Histoire géneral des auteurs ecclésiastiques, XI, 429— 
587; Mitman, History of Latin Christianity, Bk. III, vii; Mon- 
TALEMBERT, Monks of the West, tr. Bk. v; GREGOROVIUS, Rome 
in the Middle Ages, tr., II, 16-103; Hopexin, Italy and her Inva- 
ders, V, vii-ix; Garra, Un parallelo storico (Marco Aurelio, Gre- 
gorio Magno) (Milan, 1901); Mann, Lives of the Popes in the 
Early Middle Ages (London, 1902), I, 1-250. 

(2) Spectal.—(a) The Patrimony.—Onrs1, Della origine del do- 
minio temporale e della sovranita del Rom. Pontif. (2nd ed., Rome, 
1754); Borata, Istoria del dominio temporale della Sede Apos- 
tolica nelle due Sicilie (Rome, 1789); MuzzarEeuui, Dominio tem- 
porale del Papa (Rome, 1789); SucENHEIM, Gesch. der Entstehung 
und Ausbildung des Kirchenstaates (Leipzig, 1854); ScHARPFF, 
Die Entstehung des Kirchenstaates (Freiburg im Br., 1860); 
Grisar, Hin Rundgang durch die Patrimonien des hl. Stuhls i. J. 
600. in Zeitschr. Kath. Theol., I, 321; Scuwarziose, Die Patri- 
monien d. rim. K. (Berlin, 1887); Mommsen, Die Bewirtschaf- 
tung der Kirchengiiter unter Papst Gregor I. in Zeitsch. f. Social- 
und Wirtschaftsgesch., I, 43; Do1zze, Deux études sur l’adminis- 
tration temporelle du Pape Grégoire le Grand (Paris, 1904). (b) 
Primacy and Relations with other Churches.—Prarr, Disserta- 
lio de titulo Patriarche Gicumenict (Tiibingen, 1735); Orriies, 
Essai sur le systeéme ecclés, de Grégoire le Grand (Strasburg, 
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Gregory II, Sarnt, Porr (715-731), perhaps the 
greatest of the great popes who occupied the chair of 
Peter during the eighth century, a Roman, son of 
Marcellus and Honesta. To his contemporaries in the 
West he was known as Gregory Junior or the Younger; 
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to those in the East, who confounded him with Greg- 
ory I (author of the “ Dialogues’’) he was “ Dialogus”’. 
The year of his birth is not known, but while very 
young he showed a desire for the Church and was 
placed by the pope in the “Schola cantorum’’, He 
was made a subdeacon and sacellarius (paymaster and 
almoner) of the Roman Church by Sergius I. Then 
the care of the papal library was entrusted to him, and 
he has the honour of being the first papal almoner or 
librarian known to us by name. By the time he had 
become a deacon, he had given such signs of character 
and superior intelligence that he was chosen by Pope 
Constantine to accompany him when he had to go to 
Constantinople to discuss the canons of the Quinisext 
Council with the truculent tyrant, Justinian II. The 
pope’s trust was not misplaced. The deacon Gregory, 
“by his admirable answers’’, solved every difficulty 
raised by the emperor. One of the first things which 
Gregory took in hand when he became pope (19 May, 
715) was to put in repair the walls of Rome. Not for 
the last time had the Lombards, those old enemies of 
the Romans, attacked their city, and now a new foe 
had shown itself. The Mediterranean was fast becom- 
ing a Saracen lake, and there was fear that the Mos- 
lems might make a descent upon the Eternal City 
itself. Gregory had made good progress with his work 
of repair, when various causes combined with a devas- 
tating flood of the Tiber to prevent him from complet- 
ing it. But throughout all his pontificate, Gregory 
failed not to scan with anxiety the movements of the 
Saracens, and he is credited with having sent tokens of 
encouragement to the Frankish leaders who were 
stemming their advance in Gaul. 

In the’ first year of his pontificate, he received a 
letter from John, Patriarch of Constantinople. Ad- 
dressed “to the sacred head of the Church’’, it was 
really an apology for his having shown himself subser- 
vient to Philippicus Bardanes in the matter of Mono- 
thelism. Gregory also received several distinguished 
pilgrims during his pontificate. Among the many 
Anglo-Saxon pilgrims who came to Rome during his 
reign, the most famous were Abbot Ceolfrid and King 
Ina, of whom the one took to the pope the famous 
Codex Amiatinus, and the other founded the “Schola 
Anglorum’’. Duke Theodo I of Bavaria also came to 
Rome to pray, and no doubt to obtain from the pope 
more preachers of the Gospel for his country. Among 
those whom Gregory despatched for the conversion of 
Bavaria was St. Corbinian, who became one of its 
apostles. But the great apostle of Bavaria, as of Ger- 
many generally, was St. Winfrid, or Boniface, as he 
was afterwards called. Anxious to preach to the 
heathens, he went to Rome, and God “moved the 
pontiff of the glorious See’’ to grant his wishes. He 
sent Boniface “to the wild nations of Germany’’, bid- 
ding him, by the irrefragable authority of Blessed 
Peter, “go forth and preach the truths of both Testa- 
ments’’. Gregory watched and encouraged the work 
of Boniface unremittingly. In 722 he consecrated 
him bishop and interested the famous Charles Martel 
in his labours. Gregory was a great supporter of the 
monastic order. On the death of his mother, he con- 
verted his parental mansion into a monastery, and 
founded or restored many others. Among those he 
helped to restore was the famous Abbey of Monte 
‘Cassino. During the early portion of his pontificate, 
‘Gregory was on good terms with the Lombards. Their 
king drew up his laws under his influence; but their 
dukes, with or without the consent of their king, em- 
broiled the peninsula by seizing portions of the posses- 
sions of the Greek empire. The Greek exarch at 
Ravenna was quite unable to stem the advance of 
the Lombards, so that Gregory appealed for help to 
Charles Martel and the Franks. Charles could not or 
would not come, but greater commotion in Italy than 
could have been caused by his advent was aroused by 
the publication there of the decrees of the Greek em- 
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peror, Leo III, known as the Isaurian or the Iconoclast 
(727). The Italians had been previously enraged by 
his attempt to levy an extraordinary tax on them. 
Despite the attempts of Greek officials to take his life, 
Gregory opposed both the emperor’s illegal taxes and 
his unwarrantable interference in the domain of eccle- 
siastical authority. Now was the opportunity of the 
Lombards. When the exarch attempted to compel 
the pope to obey the imperial decrees, they became his 
defenders. Nearly all the Byzantine districts of Italy 
also turned against the emperor, and but for the pope 
would have elected another emperor to oppose him. 
When all seemed lost to the Byzantine cause in Italy, 
Eutychius, the last of the exarchs, contrived to wean 
the Lombards from the pope and to make them turn 


against him. The exarch was to help Liutprand, the. 


Lombard king, to bring the almost independent Lom- 
bard Dukes of Benevento and Spoleto into complete 
subjection to his authority, and Liutprand was to 
assist him in bringing the pope to his knees. But the 
personal influence of Gregory over Liutprand was able 
to dissolve this unnatural alliance, and he repaid the 
exarch’s treatment of him by furnishing him with 
troops to put down a rebellion against the imperial 
authority. 

In connexion with Gregory’s struggle against the 
Iconoclast emperor and his Italian representatives, 
certain doubtful points have been hitherto passed 
over. For instance, it is certain that about the year 
730 Ravenna fell for a brief space into the hands of the 
Lombards, and that by the exertions of the pope and 
the Venetians, it was recovered and continued to re- 
main for a year or two.longer a portion of the Byzan- 
tine empire. It is not, however, certain whether it was 
Gregory II or Gregory III who rendered this impor- 
tant service to Leo III. Probably, however, it was 
done by Gregory II about the year 727; though per- 
haps it is not quite equally probable that the two 
famous condemnatory letters which Gregory II is said 
to have sent to Leo III are genuine. If they are 
authentic, then it is certain not only that Ravenna 
was captured by the Lombards about 727, but that 
the independent temporal authority of the popes 
which in fact began with Gregory II was consciously 
felt by him. But when later Greek historians asserted 
that Gregory “separated Rome and Italy and the 
whole West from political and ecclesiastical subjec- 
tion’’ to the Byzantine Empire, they are simply exag- 
gerating his opposition to the emperor’s illegal taxes, 
and Iconoclastic edicts. Despite all provocation, 
Gregory never for a moment swerved in his loyalty to 
the Iconoclast emperor; but, as in duty bound, he 
opposed his efforts to destroy an article of Catholic 
Faith. By his letters sent in all directions he warned 
the people against the teachings of the emperor, and in 
a council at Rome (727) proclaimed the true doctrine 
on the question of the worship of images. To the best 
of his power, also, he supported St. Germanus, the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, in the resistance he was 
making to the “gospel of Leo’’, and threatened to 
depose Anastasius, who had replaced the saint in the 
See of Constantinople, if he did not renounce his 
heresy. Gregory recognized both the Patriarch of 
Forum Julii (Cividale) and the Patriarch of Grado as 
joint heirs of the original metropolitan See of Aquileia, 
and for a time caused these rival prelates to live in 
peace. 

Gregory died in February, and was buried in St. 
Peter’s (11 Feb., 731). He is honoured as a saint in 
the Roman and other martyrologies. 

Liber Pontificalis (Paris, 1886), I, 396 sqq., ed. DucnEsNn; 
Pavuu THE Deacon, in Mon. Germ. Hist.: Scriptores Longob.; 
BrprE; THEOPHANES; JOHN THE DEACON oF VENICE, etc.; Let- 
ters of St. Bonirace in Mon. Germ. Hist.: Epp., 111; Hers.s, 
History of the Councils (Edinburgh, 1896), V, tr.; Hopexin, Italy 
and her Invaders (Oxford, 1896), VI; Bury, History of the Later 


Roman Empire; Hirscu, Il ducato di Benevento, Italian tr.; 
Matrarti, Imperatori e Papi; Brunenao, I primi Papi Ree 


U'ultimo dei Re Longobardi; Ducursne, The Beginnings of the 
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Temporal Sovereignty of the Popes, tr.; Parcorrn, L’église 
Byzantine, 527-847; Martn, Les_ Moines de Constantinople ; 
Mann, Lives ae the Popes in the Early Middle Ages (London, 
1902), I, Pt. I. Horace K. Mann. 


Gregory III, Saint, Pore (731-741), was the 
son of a Syrian named John. The date of his 
birth is not known. His reputation for learning and 
virtue was so great that the Romans elected him 
ine by acclamation, when he was accompanying the 

uneral procession of his predecessor, 11 Feb., 731. 
As he was not consecrated for more than a month 
after his election, it is presumed that he waited for the 
confirmation of his election by the exarch at Ravenna. 
In the matter of Iconoclasm, he followed the policy of 
his predecessor. He sent legates and letters to re- 
monstrate with the persecuting emperor, Leo III, and 
held two synods in Rome (731) in which the image- 
breaking heresy was condemned. By way of a prac- 
tical protest against the emperor’s action he made it a 
point of paying special honour to images and relics, 

iving particular attention to the subject in St. 

eter’s. Fragments of inscriptions, to be seen in the 
crypts of the Vatican basilica, bear witness to this day 
of an oratory he built therein, and of the special 
prayers he ordered to be there recited. 

Leo, whose sole answer to the arguments and 
apologies for image worship which. were addressed to 
him from both East and West, was force, seized the 
ae patrimonies in Calabria and Sicily, or wherever 

e had any power in Italy, and transferred to the 
patriarch of Cebstantionte the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction which the popes had previously exercised both 
there, and throughout the ancient Prefecture of Illyri- 
eum. Gregory III confirmed the decision of his 
predecessors as to the respective rights of the Patriarchs 
of Aquileia and Grado, and sent the pallium to An- 
toninus of Grado. In granting it also to Egbert of 
York, he was only following out the arrangements of 
St. Gregory I who had laid it down that York was to 
have metropolitical rights in the North of England, as 
Canterbury had to have them in the South. Both 
Tatwine and Nothelm of Canterbury received the 
pallium in succession from Gregory III (731 and 736). 
At his request Gregory III extended to St. Boniface 
the same support and encouragement which had been 
afforded him by Gregory II. - “Strengthened exceed- 
ingly ny the help of the affection of the Apostolic 
See’’, the saint joyfully continued his glorious work 
for the conversion of Germany. About 737 Boniface 
came to Rome for the third time to give an account 
of his stewardship, and to enjoy the pope’s “life-giv- 
ing conversation’’. At Gregory’s order the monk 
and great traveller, St. Willibald, went to assist his 
cousin St. Boniface in his labours. 

The close of Gregory’s reign was troubled by the 
Lombards. Realizing the ambition which animated 
Liutprand, Gregory completed the restoration of the 
walls of Rome which had been begun by his predeces- 
sors, and bought back Gallese, a stronghold on the 
Flaminian Way, from Transamund, Duke of Spoleto, 
which helped to keep open the communications be- 
tween Rome and Ravenna. In 739, Liutprand was 
againinarms. His troops ravaged the exarchate, and 
he himself marched south to bring to subjection his 
vassals, the Dukes of Spoleto and Benevento, and the 
Duchy of Rome. Transamund fled to Rome, and 
Gregory implored the aid of the great Frankish chief, 
Charles Martel. At length ambassadors from the 
viceroy (subregulus) of the Franks appeared in Rome 
(739). Their arrival, or the summer heats, brought a 
momentary peace. But in the following year, Liut- 
ome again took the field. This time the Romans 

ft their walls, and helped Transamund to recover 
Spoleto. When, however, he had recovered his duchy, 
he would not or could not comply with Gregory’s 
request, and endeavour to recover for the pope “the 
four cities of the Roman duchy which had been lost 
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for his sake.”’ In the midst of all these wars and 
rumours of war, Gregory died, and was buried in the 
oratory of our Lady which he had himself built in 
St. Peter’s. He died in 741, but whether in November 
or December is not certain. It is, however, on 28 
November that he is commemorated in the Roman 
martyrology. 

Codex Carolinus in Jarrh, Monumenta Carolina (Berlin, 1867), 


or in Mon. Germ. Hist.: Epp., III (Berlin, 1892). See als 
bibliography of article teacue II. : : Pe 
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Gregory IV, Porn, elected near the end of 827; d. 
Jan., 844. When Gregory was born is not known, but 
he was a Roman and the son of John. Before his elec- 
tion to the papacy he was the Cardinal-Priest of the 
Basilica of St. Mark, which he adorned with mosaics yet 
visible. For his piety and learning he was ordained 
priest by Paschal I. This man, of distinguished ap- 
pearance and high birth, wasraised to the chair of Peter, 
despite his protestations of unfitness, mainly by the 
instrumentality of the secular nobility of Rome who 
were then securing a preponderating influence in papal 
elections. But the representatives in Rome of the 
Emperor Louis the Pious would not allow him to be 
consecrated until his election had been approved by 
their master. This interference caused such delay 
that it was not, seemingly, till about March, 828, that 
he began to govern the Church. 

Throughout the greater part of his pontificate Greg- 
ory was involved in the quarrels between Louis and 
his sons which were to prove fatal to the domination 
of the Franks. Owing perhaps to a want of political 
insight or to an over-sympathetic or sanguine tem- 
perament, or, it may be, to a want of firmness of 
character, his efforts to promote domestic peace in 
the imperial family were not attended either with suc- 
cess or with glory. By a solemn deed, confirmed by 
Paschal I, Louis had made a division of the empire in 
favour of the three sons of his first wife, Lothair I, 
Pepin, and Louis the German (817). But on her 
death, he married the young and ambitious Judith, 
and was soon induced by her to devote himself wholly 
to furthering the interests of their son, afterwards 
known as Charles the Bald. Charles’s half-brothers 
combined in arms against their father (830), seized and 
imprisoned him, and compelled him to confirm the 
Constitution of 817. The brothers, however, soon dis- 
agreed among themselves and Louis was restored to 
power by a diet at Nimwegen, and, by a decision of the 
pope, to his wife from whom he had been separated by 
force (Oct., 830). Untaught by experience, Louis con- 
tinued his policy of favouring his youngest son. The 
brothers again flew to arms, and the eldest, Lothair 
(who was ruling Italy), by argument, by deception, 
and perhaps by gentle pressure, induced Gregory to 
accompany him across the Alps. The appearance of 
the pope in the camp of the rebels made it appear that 
he was in their favour. Hence the bishops who re- 
mained faithful to the emperor, suspicious of the pope’s 
good faith, would not come to him when he summoned 
them to his presence. It was to no purpose that 
Gregory repelled their accusations. When at length 
he met Louis himself, he found that Louis also did not 
trust him. While these negotiations were in progress, 
Lotbair, who was false to everyone, was suborning the 
allegiance of his father’s soldiers. Betrayed in con- 
sequence, Louis once again fell into the hands of his 
sons. Lothair seized the empire, allowed Gregory to 
return to Rome a sadder and a wiser man, and de- 
graded his father (833). But next year witnessed a 
second fraternal quarrel, and a second restoration of 
Louis, who was weak enough to allow Lothair to retain 
the Kingdom of Italy. The result of his mistaken acts 
of clemency was not only that he had to protect the 
pope against Lothair’s aggressions but that he had to 
face another rebellion of one of hissons. In marching 
to put it down, he died (June, 840). 
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His death put Lothair in possession of the imperial 
name. ‘To be emperor in fact, he resolved to crush his 
brothers by force of arms. Detaining the legate 
whom Gregory despatched to try and make peace, 
Lothair crossed the Alps. The terrible battle of Fon- 
tenay (now Fontenoy-en-Puisaye) near Auxerre (841), 
resulted not only in the defeat of Lothair, but in the 
practical annihilation of the Frankish people, and in 
the end of their empire. While the empire was col- 
lapsing, the Saracens were pushing forward their con- 
quests. During Gregory’s pontificate they possessed 
themselves of Sicily, and had been invited into Italy to 
take part in the wars of the petty princes of South 
Italy. To do what he could for the safety of Rome, 
the pope fortified the ancient Ostia by the erection of a 
stronghold called after himself Gregoriopolis. Equally 
for the benefit of Rome and the “ Patrimony of St. 
Peter’’, Gregory repaired aqueducts and churches and 
founded “farm colonies’? in the Campagna. He 
seconded the heroic efforts which St. Anschar, the 
Apostle of the North, was making for the conversion of 
Sweden, authorizing his consecration as the first Arch- 
bishop of Hamburg, sending him the pallium, and 
“before the body and confession of Blessed Peter’’, 
giving him “full authority to preach the Gospel’’ and 
making him his legate “among the Swedes, Danes 
and Slavs.” 

Gregory gave the pallium to the Archbishops of 
Salzburg, Canterbury, and Grado, and favoured the 
latter against the encroachments of the Patriarch of 
Aquileia. He also supported Aldric, Bishop of Le 
Mans, who got into difficulties through his loyal sup- 
port of Louis against his rebellious sons. To oblige 
Louis, Gregory caused some of his ecclesiastics to be 
trained in music in Rome, and he instructed him to 
proclaim the observance of the feast of All Saints 
throughout the empire. Gregory was buried in 
St. Peter’s. 

Liber Pontificalis, ed. DucHEsN®E, II, 73 sqq.; the Lives of 
Louis the Pious by TurGanus in Mon. Germ. Hist.: Scriptores, 
II, and P. L., CVI, and by the AsrROoNoMER in Mon. Germ. 
Hist.: Scriptores, 11, and P. L., CIV; the Annals of Ernuarp, 
ete.; the Historie of NirHarp in P, L., CXV; the works of 
AGoBarRD in P. L., CIV; and the Life of Wala by PascHasius 
Rapperr in P. L., CXX; see Himiy, Wala et Louis le Débon- 
naire; CHEVALLARD, St. Agobard; MANN, Lives of the Popes in 
the Early Middle Ages, II. 
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Gregory V, Port, b. ec. 970; d.4 Feb., 999. On the 
death of John XV the Romans sent a deputation to 
Otto III and asked him to name the one he would wish 
them to elect in the place of the deceased pontiff. He 
at once mentioned his chaplain and relation, Bruno, 
the son of Duke Otto of Carinthia and of Judith. He 
was already (996) distinguished for learning, especi- 
ally for his knowledge of the dialects which were to 
develop into the languages of modern Europe. If 
possessed of a somewhat hasty disposition, he was 
nevertheless a worthy candidate for the papacy, and 
his election did honour to the Romans who elected 
him. This first German pope was consecrated 3 May, 
996, and his accession was generally hailed with satis- 
faction. One of his first acts was to crown Otto em- 
peror (21 May, 996). Throughout the whole of his 
pontificate he acted in full harmony with his imperial 
cousin. Together they held a synod a few days after 
Otto’s coronation, in which Arnulf was ordered to be 
restored to the See of Reims, and Gerbert, the future 
Sylvester II, was condemned as an intruder. Unfor- 
tunately for himself and the peace of the Church, he 
prevailed upon the emperor not to banish from Rome 
the turbulent noble Crescentius Numentanus, “ of the 
Marble Horse”. No sooner did Otto leave Rome than 
Crescentius roused his adherents to arms and Gregory 
had to fly to the north. Crescentius did not stop here, 
but caused an antipope to be proclaimed in the person 
of the crafty Italo-Greek John Philagathus of Ros- 
sano, who had artfully made a position for himself at 
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the court of the Ottos and now took the title of John 
XVI (997). 

At a synod which Gregory had ordered to meet at 
Pavia, not only were Crescentius and his antipope 
anathematized, but King Robert of France was 
threatened with excommunication if he did not put 
away Bertha whom he had married though she was 
related to him not only by spiritual relationship but b 
blood. After some opposition, Robert finally yielde 
and, repenting of his misdeeds, repudiated Bertha and 
espoused Constance. Gerbert, too, after having been 
condemned by this synod also, abandoned the See of 
Reims, and was rewarded with the See of Ravenna. 
Furious that his authority had been so flouted, Otto 
marched upon Rome. Philagathus fled from the city 
and Crescentius shut himself up in the Castle of Sant’ 
Angelo. The emperor’s troops pursued the antipope 
captured him, deprived him of his nose, ears, eyes, and 
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tongue, and brought him back to Rome. There he 
was brought before Otto and the pope, and publicly 
degraded (998). Then, after being driven ignomini- 
ously through the streets of Rome on an ass, he was 
transported to Germany, where he seems to have died 
in the monastery of Fulda (1013). The castle of Sant’ 
Angelo was next besieged, and, when it was taken, 
Crescentius was hanged upon its walls (998). About 
the year 997, Archbishop Alfric came to Rome in 
order to procure his pallium, and to consult the pope 
about replacing the secular canons, who then held the 
cathedral of Canterbury, by monks, in accordance with 
the commission he had received from King Ethelred 
and the Witan. Asa mark of special honour, Gregory 
put his own pallium on Alfric, and bade him put into 
his monastery at Canterbury “men of that order 
which the Blessed Gregory commanded Augustine 
therein to place”. At the request of Otto, Gregory 
granted exceptional privileges to many German mon- 
asteries, and in his company held various synods for 
the regulation of ecclesiastical affairs. He had to 
threaten with anathema Ardoin, Marquess of Ivrea; 
if he did not make amends for his ill-treatment of the 
property of St. Mary’s of Ivrea, its serfs, and its 
bishop. Gregory V was buried in St. Peter’s “in front 
of the sacristy, i. e. on the Gospel side, near Pope 
Pelagius”. 

DucueEsnge, ed., Liber Pontificalis, II, 261 sq.; twenty-two 
of Gregory’s Bulls in P. L., CXXXVII; the chronicles of 
TuinTMar, Leo or Ostia, ete.; the annals of Hildesheim, 


Quedlinburg, ete.; the lives of Samnyrs ApaLBERT, Aso, Nits, 
etc.; the Historie of RapuLpHus GLABER. Cf. LENoRMANT, La 
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II; Mann, Lives of the Popes in the Early Middle Ages, IV 
Horace K. Mann. 


Gregory VI, Porr (JoHN GraTiIAn), date of birth 
unknown; elected 1 May, 1045; abdicated at Sutri, 20 
Dec., 1046; d. probably at Cologne, in the beginning of 
1048. In 1045 the youthful libertine Benedict IX 
occupied the chair of Peter. Anxious, in order, so it 
is said, that he might marry, to vacate a position into 
which, though wholly unfit, he had been thrust by his 
family, he consulted his godfather, John Gratian, the 
Archpriest of St. John “ad portam Latinam”’, a man 
of great reputation for uprightness of character, as to 
whether he could resign the supreme pontificate. 
When he was convinced that he might do so, he 
offered to give up the papacy into the hands of his god- 
father for a large sum of money. Desirous of ridding 
the See of Rome of such an unworthy pontiff, John 
Gratian in all good faith and simplicity paid him the 
money and was recognized as pope in his stead. Un- 
fortunately the accession of-Gratian}) who took the 
name of Gregory VI, though it was hailed with joy 
even by such a strict upholder of the right as St. Peter 
Damian, did not bring peace to the Church. When 
Benedict left the city after selling the papacy, there 
was already another aspirant to the See of Peter in the 
field. John, Bishop of Sabina, had been saluted as 
Pope Sylvester III by that faction of the nobility 
which had driven Benedict IX from Rome in 1044, 
and had then installed him in his stead. Though 
the expelled pontiff (Benedict IX) soon returned, 
and forced John to retire to his See of Sabina, that 
pretender never gave up his claims, and through his 
party contrived apparently to keep some hold on a 
portion of Rome. Benedict, also unable, it seems, to 
obtain the bride on whom he had set his heart, soon 
repented of his resignation, again claimed the papacy, 
and in his turn is thought to have succeeded in ac- 
quiring dominion over a part of the city. 

With an empty exchequer and a clergy that had 
largely lost the savour of righteousness, Gregory was 
confronted by an almost hopeless task. Nevertheless, 
with the aid of his ‘‘capellanus”’ or chaplain, Hilde- 
brand, destined to be the great Pope Gregory VII, he 
essayed to bring about civil and religious order. He 
strove to effect dhe latter by letters and by councils, and 
the former by force of arms. But the factions of the 
antipopes were too strong to be put down by him, and 
the confusion only increased. Convinced that nothing 
would meet the case but German intervention, a num- 
ber of influential clergy and laity separated them- 
selves from communion with Gregory or either of the 
two would-be popes and implored the warlike King 
Henry III to cross the Alps and restore order. Noth- 
ing loath, Henry descended into Italy in the autumn 
of 1046. Strong in the conviction of his innocence, 
Gregory went north to meet him. He was received by 
_ the king with all the honour due to a pope, and in 
accordance with the royal request, summoned a coun- 
cil to meet at Sutri. Of the antipopes, Sylvester alone 
eerie’ himself at the synod, which was opened 20 

ec., 1046. Both his claim to the papacy and that of 
Benedict were soon disposed -of. Deprived of all 
clerical rank and considered a usurper from the begin- 
ning, Sylvester was condemned to be confined in a 
monastery for the rest of his life. Benedict’s case also 
presented no difficulty. He had now no claim to the 
papacy, as he had voluntarily resigned it. But it was 
_ different with Gregory. However, when the bishops 

of the synod had convinced him that the act by which 
he had become supreme pontiff was in itself simon- 
jacal, and had called upon him to resign, Gregory, 
seeing that little choice was left him, of his own ac- 
cord laid down his office. A German, Suidger, Bishop 
of Bamberg (Clement II), was then elected to re- 
place him. Accompanied by Hildebrand, Gregory 
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was taken by Henry to Germany (May, 1047), where 
he soon died. : 

Liber Fenian: ed. Ducussng, II, 270 sqq.; a few Bulls of 
Gregory in P. L., CXLII; Desiprertus, Dialogi in P. L., 
CXLIX; Bonizo, Ad amicum; GuasEr, Historie; HERMANNUS 
Conrracrus and other chroniclers and annalists. See Mirr- 
LER, De schismate in eccles. Rom. sub Bened. IX (1835); Jarre, 
De Greg. VI abdicatione in his Bibliotheca rer. Germ, (1865), II, 
594-600; Mann, Lives of the Popes in the Early Middle Ages 
(London and St. Louis, 1909), V. 

Horace K, Mann. 


Greaory VI, Antrrorpn.—On the death of Sergius 
IV in June, 1012, “a certain Gregory”, opposed the 
election of Benedict VIII, and got himself made pope, 
seemingly by a small faction. Promptly expelled 
from Rome, fe made his way to Germany, and craved 
the support of King Henry II (25 Dec., 1012). That 
monarch, however, after promising him that his case 
should be carefully examined in accordance with canon 
law and Roman custom, took away from him the papal 
insignia which he was wearing, and bade him cease to 
act as pope in the meanwhile. After this, history 
knows the “certain Gregory” no more. 

Chronicle of Thietmar, IV, \xi, in P. L., CXXXIX. 

Horace K. Mann. 

Gregory VII (Hitprsranp), Saint, Pops, one of 
the greatest of the Roman pontiffs and one of the 
most remarkable men of all times; b. between the 
years 1020 and 1025, at Soana, or Ravacum, in Tus- 
eany; d. 25 May, 1085, at Salerno. The early years 
of his life are involved in considerable obscurity. His 
name, Hildebrand (Hellebrand)—signifying to those 
of his contemporaries that loved him “a_ bright 
flame’’, to those that hated him “a brand of hell’’— 
would indicate some Lombard connexion of his 
family, though at a later time, it probably also sug- 
gested the fabled descent from the noble family of the 
Aldobrandini. That he was of humble origin—vir de 
plebe, as he is styled in the letter of a contemporary 
abbot—can scarcely be doubted. His father Bonizo 
is said by some chroniclers to have been a carpenter, 
by others a peasant, the evidence in either case being 
very slender; the name of his mother is unrecorded. 
At a tender age he came to Rome to be educated in the 
monastery of Santa Maria on the Aventine Hill, over 
which his maternal uncle Laurentius presided as 
abbot. The austere spirit of Cluny pervaded this 
Roman cloister, and it is not unlikely that here the 
youthful Hildebrand first imbibed those lofty princi- 
ples of Church reform of which he was afterwards to 
become the most fearless exponent. arly in life he 
made his religious profession as a Benedictine monk at 
Rome (not in Cluny); the house of his profession, 
however, and the year of his entrance into the order, 
both remain undetermined. As a cleric in minor 
orders he entered the service of John Gratian, Arch- 
priest of San Giovanni by the Latin Gate, and on 
Gratian’s elevation to the papacy as Gregory VI, be- 
came his chaplain. In 1046 he followed his papal 
patron across the Alps into exile, remaining with 
Gregory at Cologne until the death of the deposed 
pontiff in 1047, when he withdrew to Cluny. Here he 
resided for more than a year. 

At Besancon, in January, 1049, he met Bruno, 
Bishop of Toul, the pontiff-elect recently chosen at 
Worms under the title of Leo IX, and returned with 
him to Rome, though not before Bruno, who had been 
nominated merely by the emperor, had expressed the 
intention of submitting to the formal choice of the 
Roman clergy and people. Created a cardinal-sub- 
deacon, shortly after Leo’s accession, and appointed 
administrator of the Patrimony of St. Peter, Hilde- 
brand at once gave evidence of that extraordinary 
faculty for administration which later characterized 
his government of the Church Universal. Under his 
energetic and capable direction the property of the 
Church, which latterly had been diverted into the 
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hands of the Roman nobility and the Normans, was 
largely recovered, and the revenues of the Holy See, 
whose treasury had been depleted, speedily augmented. 
By Leo IX he was also appointed prepositus or pro- 
visor (not abbot) of the monastery of St. Paul extra 
Muros. The unchecked violence of the lawless bands 
of the Campagna had brought great destitution upon 
this venerable establishment. Monastic discipline 
was so impaired that the monks were attended in their 
refectory by women; and the sacred edifices were so 
neglected that the sheep and cattle freely roamed in 
and out through the broken doors. By rigorous re- 
forms and a wise administration Hildebrand succeeded 
in restoring the ancient rule of the abbey with the 
austere observance of earlier times; and he continued 
throughout life to manifest the deepest attachment for 
the famous house which his energy had reclaimed 
from ruin and decay. In 1054 he was sent to France 
as papal legate to examine the cause of Berengarius. 
While still in Tours he learned of the death of Leo IX, 
and on hastening back to Rome found that the 
clergy and people were eager to elect him, the most 
trusted friend and counsellor of Leo, as the successor. 
This proposal of the Romans was, however, resisted by 
Hildebrand, who set out for Germany at the head of an 
embassy to implore a nomination from the emperor. 
The negotiations, which lasted eleven months, ulti- 
mately resulted in the selection of Hildebrand’s 


candidate, Gebhard, Bishop of Eichstadt, who was 


consecrated at Rome, 13 April, 1055, under the name 
of Victor II. During the reign of this pontiff, the 
cardinal-subdeacon steadily maintained, and even 
increased the ascendancy which by his commanding 
genius he had acquired during the pontificate of Leo 
IX. Near the close of the year 1057 he went once 
more to Germany to reconcile the Empress-regent 
Agnes and her court to the (merely) canonical election 
of Pope Stephen X (1057-1058). His mission was not 
yet accomplished when Stephen died at Florence, and 
although the dying pope had forbidden the people to 
appoint a successor before Hildebrand returned, the 
Tusculan faction seized the opportunity to set up a 
member of the Crescentian family, John Mincius, 
Bishop of Velletri, under the title of Benedict X. With 
masterly skill Hildebrand succeeded in defeating the 
schemes of the hostile party, and secured the election 
of Gerard, Bishop of Florence, a Burgundian by birth, 
who assumed the name of Nicholas IT (1059-1061). 

The two most important transactions of this ponti- 
ficate—the celebrated decree of election, by which the 
power of choosing the pope was vested in the college 
of cardinals, and the alliance with the Normans, se- 
cured by the Treaty of Melfi, 1059—were in large 
measure the achievement of Hildebrand, whose power 
and influence had now become supreme in Rome. It 
was perhaps inevitable that the issues raised by the 
new decree of election should not be decided without 
a conflict, and with the passing away of Nicholas II in 
1061, that conflict came. But when it was ended, 
after a schism enduring for some years, the imperial 
party with its Antipope Cadalous had been discom- 
fited, and Anselm of Baggio, the candidate of Hilde- 
brand and the reform party, successfully enthroned in 
the Lateran Palace as Alexander II. By Nicholas II, 
in 1059, Hildebrand had been raised to the dignity and 
office of Archdeacon of the Holy Roman Church, and 
. Alexander II now made him Chancellor of the Apas- 
tolic See. On 21 April, 1073, Alexander II died. The 
time at length had come when Hildebrand, who for 
more than twenty years had been the most prominent 
figure in the Church, who had been chiefly instru- 
mental in the selection of her rulers, who had inspired 
_and given purpose to her policy, and who had been 
steadily developing and realizing, by successive acts, 
her sovereignty and purity, should assume in his own 
person the majesty and responsibility of that exalted 
power which his genius had so long directed. 
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On the day following the death of Alexander II, as 
the obsequies of the deceased pontiff were being per- 
formed in the Lateran basilica, there arose, of a sud- 
den, a loud outery from the whole multitude of clergy 
and people: “Let Hildebrand be pope!’’ “Blessed 
Peter has chosen Hildebrand the Archdeacon!’’ All 
remonstrances on the part of the archdeacon were 
vain, his protestations fruitless. Later, on the same 
day, Hildebrand was conducted to the church of San 
Pietro in Vincoli, and there elected in legal form 
by the assembled cardinals, with the due consent of 
the Roman clergy and amid the repeated acclama- 
tions of the people. That this extraordinary out- 
burst on the part of the clergy and people in favour of 
Hildebrand could have been the result of some pre- 
concerted arrangement, as is sometimes alleged, does 
not appear likely. Hildebrand was clearly the man of 
the hour, his austere virtue commanded respect, his 
genius admiration; and the promptitude and unanim- 
ity with which he was chosen would indicate, rather, 
a general recognition of his fitness for the high office. 
In the decree of election those who had chosen him as 
pontiff proclaimed him “a devout man, a man mighty 
in human and divine knowledge, a distinguished lover 
of equity and justice, a man firm in adversity and 
temperate in prosperity, a man, according to the say- 
ing of the Apostle, of good behaviour, blameless, 
modest, sober, chaste, given to hospitality, and one 
that ruleth well his own house; a man from his child- 
hood generously brought up in the bosom of this 
Mother Church, and for the merit of his life already 
raised to the archidiaconal dignity’’. ‘We choose 
then’’, they said to the people, “our Archdeacon 
Hildebrand to be pope and successor to the Apostle, 
and to bear henceforward and forever the name of 
Gregory” (22 April, 1073), Mansi, “Conciliorum Col- 
lectio’’, XX, 60. 

The decree of Nicholas II having expressly, if 
vaguely acknowledged the right of the emperor to 
have some voice in papal elections, Hildebrand de- 
ferred the ceremony of his consecration until he had 
received the royal sanction. In sending the formal 
announcement of his elevation to Henry IV of Ger- 
many, he took occasion to indicate frankly the atti- 
tude, which, as sovereign pontiff, he was prepared to 
assume in dealing with the Christian princes, and, 
with a note of grave personal warning besought the 
king not to bestow his approval. The German bish- 
ops, apprehensive of the severity with which such a 
man as Hildebrand would carry out the decrees of 
reform, endeavoured to prevent the king from assent- 
ing to the election; but upon the favourable report of 
Count Eberhard of Nellenburg, who had been de- 
spatched to Rome to assert the rights of the crown, 
Henry gave his approval (it proved to be the last 
instance in history of a papal election being ratified 
by an emperor), and the new pope, in the meanwhile 
ordained to the priesthood, was solemnly consecrated 
on the Feast of Sts. Peter and Paul, 29 June, 1073. 
In assuming the name of Gregory VII, Hildebrand not 
only honoured the memory and character of his 
earliest patron, Gregory VI, but also proclaimed to the 
world the legitimacy of that pontiff’s title. 

From the letters which Gregory addressed to his 
friends shortly after his election, imploring their in- 
tercession with heaven in his behalf, and begging their 
sympathy and support, it is abundantly evident that 
he assumed the burden of the pontificate, which had 
been thrust on him, only with the strongest reluctance, 
and not without a great struggle of mind. To Desid- 
erius, Abbot of Monte Cassino, he speaks of his eleva- 
tion in terms of terror, giving utterance to the words 
of the Psalmist: “I am come into deep waters, so that 
the floods run over me’’; “ Fearfulness and trembling 
are come upon me, and darkness hath covered me. 
And in view of the appalling nature of the task that 
lay before him (of its difficulties no one indeed had a 
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clearer perception than he), it cannot appear strange 
that even his intrepid spirit was for the moment over- 
whelmed. For at the time of Gregory’s elevation to 
the papacy the Christian world was i@ a deplorable 
condition. During the desolating era of transition— 
that terrible period of warfare and rapine, violence, and 
corruption in high places, which followed immediately 
upon the dissolution of the Carlovingian Empire, a 
period when society in Europe and all existing institu- 
tions seemed doomed to utter destruction and ruin— 
the Church had not been able to escape from the 
general debasement. The tenth century, the saddest 
perhaps, in. Christian annals, is characterized by the 
vivid remark of Baronius that Christ was as if asleep in 
the vessel of the Church. At the time of Leo IX’s 
election in 1049, according to the testimony of St. 
Bruno, Bishop of Segni, “the whole world lay in 
wickedness, holiness had dis- 
appeared, justice had perished 
and truth had been buried; 
Simon Magus lording it over 
the Church, whose bishops and 
priests were given to luxury 
and fornication’’ (Vita S. 
Leonis PP. IX in Watterich, 
Pont. Roman. Vite, I, 96). 
St. Peter Damian, the fiercest 
censor of his age, unrolls a 
frightful picture of the decay of 
clerical morality in the lurid 
pages of his “Liber Gomor- 
rhianus’’ (Book of Gomorrha). 
Though allowance must no 
doubt be made for the writer’s 
exaggerated and rhetorical 
style—a style common to all 
moral censors—yet the evi- 
dence derived from other 
sources justifies us in believing 
that the corruption was wide- 
spread. In writing to his ven- 
erated friend, Abbot Hugh of 
Cluny (Jan., 1075), Gregory 
himself laments the unhappy 
state of the Church in the fol- 
lowing terms: “The Eastern 
Church has fallen away from 
the Faith and is now assailed 
on every side by infidels. 
Wherever I turn my eyes—to 
the west, to the north, or to 
the south—I find everywhere bishops who have ob- 
tained their office in an irregular way, whose lives and 
conversation are strangely at variance with their sacred 
calling; who go through their duties not for the love of 
Christ but from motives of worldly gain. There are no 
longer princes who set God’s honour before their own 
selfish ends, or who allow justice to stand in the way of 
their ambition . . . . And those among whom I live 
—Romans, Lombards, and Normans—are, as I have 
often told them, worse than Jews or Pagans”’ (Greg. 
VII, Registr., 1. II, ep. xlix). 

But whatever the personal feelings and anxieties of 
Gregory may have been in taking up the burden of the 
papacy at a time when scandals and abuses were 
everywhere pressing into view, the fearless pontiff 
felt not a moment’s hesitation as to the performance 
of his duty in carrying out the work of reform already 
begun by his predecessors. Once securely established 
on the Apostolic throne, Gregory made every effort to 
stamp out of the Church the two consuming evils of 
the age, simony and clerical incontinency, and, with 
characteristic energy and vigour, laboured unceas- 
ingly for the assertion of those lofty rinciples with 
which he firmly believed the welfare of Gnrist 's Church 
and the regeneration of society itself to be inseparably 
bound up. His first care, naturally, was to secure his 
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own position in Rome. For this purpose he made a 
journey into Southern Italy, a few months after his 
election, and concluded treaties with Landolfo of 
Benevento, Richard of Capua, and Gisolfo of Salerno, 
by which these princes engaged themselves to defend 
the person of the pope and the property of the Holy 
See, and never to invest anyone with a church benefice 
without the papal sanction. The Norman leader, 
Robert Guinean however, maintained a suspicious 
attitude towards the pope, and at the Lenten Synod 
(1075) Gregory solemnly excommunicated him for his 
sacrilegious invasion of the territory of the Holy See 
(Capua and Benevento). During the year 1074 the 
pope’s mind was also greatly occupied by the project 
of an expedition to the East for the deliverance of the 
Oriental Christians from the oppression of the Seljuk 
Turks. To promote the cause of a crusade, and to 
effect, if possible, a reunion be- 
tween the Eastern and the 
Western Church—hopes of 
which had been held out by 
the Emperor Michael VIII in 
his letter to Gregory in 1073 
—the pontiff sent the Patriarch 
of Venice to Constantinople as 
his envoy. He wrote to the 

Christian princes, urging them 

. to rally the hosts of Western 
Christendom for the defence of 
the Christian East; and in 
March, 1074, addressed a cir- 
cular letter to all the faithful, 
exhorting them to come to the 
rescue of their Eastern breth- 
ren. Butthe project met with 
much indifference and even op- 
position; and as Gregory him- 
self soon became involved in 
complications elsewhere, which 
demanded all his energies, he 
was prevented from giving ef- 
fect to his intentions, and the 
expedition came to naught. 
With the youthful monarch of 
Germany Gregory’s relations 
in the beginning of his pontifi- 
cate were of a pacific nature. 
Henry, who was at the time 
hard pressed by the Saxons, 
had written to the pope (Sept., 
1073) in a-tone of humble 
deference, acknowledging his past misconduct, and 
expressing regret for his numerous misdeeds—his 
invasion of the property of the Church, his simoniacal 
promotions of unworthy persons, his negligence in 
unishing offenders; he promised amendment for the 
uture, professed submission to the Roman See in 
language more gentle and lowly than had ever been 
used by any of his predecessors to the pontiffs of 
Rome, and expressed the hope that the royal power 
and the sacerdotal, bound together by the necessity 
of mutual assistance, might henceforth remain indis- 
solubly united. But the passionate and headstrong 
king did not long abide by these sentiments. 

With admirable discernment, Gregory began his 
great work of purifying the Church by a reformation 
of the clergy. At his First Lenten Synod (March, 
1074) he enacted the following decrees: 

(1) That clerics who had obtained ane grade or 
office of sacred orders by payment should cease to 
minister in the Church. (2) That no one who had 
purchased any church should retain it, and that no 
one for the future should be permitted to buy or sell 
ecclesiastical rights. (3) That all who were guilty of 
incontinence should cease to exercise their sacred 
ministry. (4) That the people should reject the 
ministrations of clerics who failed to obey these in- 
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junctions. Similar decrees had indeed been passed 
by previous popes and councils. Clement II, Leo IX, 
Nicholas II, and Alexander II had renewed the an- 
cient laws of discipline, and made determined efforts 
to have them enforced. But they met with vigorous 
resistance, and were but partially successful. The 
promulgation of Gregory’s measures now, however, 
called forth a most violent storm of opposition through- 
out Italy, Germany, and France. And the reason for 
this opposition on the part of the vast throng of im- 
moral and simoniacal clerics is not far to seek. Much 
of the reform thus far accomplished had been brought 
about mainly through the efforts of Gregory; all coun- 
tries had felt the force of his will, the power of his 
dominant personality. His character, therefore, was 
a sufficient guarantee that his legislation would not be 
suffered to remain a dead letter. In Germany, partic- 
ularly, the enactments of Gregory aroused a feeling 
of intense indignation. The whole body of the mar- 
ried clergy offered the most resolute resistance, and 
declared that the canon enjoining celibacy was wholl 
unwarranted in Scripture. In support of their posi- 
tion they appealed to the words of the Apostle Paul, 
I Cor., vii, 2, and 9: “It is better to marry than to 
be burnt”; and I Tim., iii, 2: “It behoveth therefore 
a bishop to be blameless, the husband of one wife.” 
They cited the words of Christ, Matt., xix, 11: “ All men 
take not this word, but they to whom it is given”; and 
recurred to the address of the Egyptian Bishop Paph- 
nutius at the Council of Nice. At Nuremberg they 
informed the papal legate that they would rather 
renounce their priesthood than their wives, and that 
he for whom men were not good enough might go seek 
angels to preside over the Churches. Siegfried, Arch- 
bishop of Mainz and Primate of Germany, when forced 
to promulgate the decrees, attempted to temporize, 
and allowed his clergy six months of delay for con- 
sideration. ‘The order, of course, remained ineffectual 
after the lapse of that period, and at a synod held at 
Erfurt in October, 1074, he could accomplish nothing. 
Altmann, the energetic Bishop of Passau, nearly lost 
his life in publishing the measures, but adhered firmly 
to the instructions of the pontiff. The greater num- 
ber of bishops received their instructions with mani- 
fest indifference, and some openly defied the pope. 
Otto of Constance, who had before tolerated the 
marriage of his clergy, now formally sanctioned it. 
In France the excitement was scarcely less vehement 
than in Germany. A council at Paris, in 1074, con- 
demned the Roman decrees, as implying that the 
validity of the sacraments depended on the sanctity 
of the minister, and declared them intolerable and 
irrational. John, Archbishop of Rouen, while en- 
deavouring to enforce the canon of celibacy at a 
provincial synod, was stoned and had to flee for his 
life; Walter, Abbot of Pontoise, who attempted to 
defend the papal enactments, was imprisoned and 
threatened with death. At the Council of Burgos, 
in Spain, the papal legate was insulted and his dignity 
outraged. But the zeal of Gregory knew no abate- 
ment. He followed up his decrees by sending legates 
into all quarters, fully empowered to depose immoral 
and simoniacal ecclesiastics. 

It was clear that the causes of the simony and of the 
incontinence amongst the clergy were closely allied, 
and that the spread of the latter could be effectually 
checked only by the eradication of the former. Henry 
IV had failed to translate into action the promises 
made in his penitent letter to the new pontiff. On 
the subjugation of the Saxons and Thuringians, he 
deposed the Saxon bishops, and replaced them by his 
own creatures. In 1075 a synod held at Rome ex- 
communicated “‘any person, even if he were emperor 
or king, who should confer an investiture in connec- 
tion with any ecclesiastical office”, and Gregory, 
recognizing the futility of milder measures, deposed 
the simoniacal prelates appointed by Henry, anathe- 
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matized several of the imperial counsellors, and cited 
the emperor himself to appear at Rome in 1076 to an- 
swer for his conduct before a council. To this Henry 
retorted by convening a meeting of his supporters at 
Worms on 23 January, 1076. This diet naturally de- 
fended Henry against all the papal charges, accused 
the pontiff of most heinous erimes, and declared him 
deposed. These decisions were approved a few weeks 
later by two synods of Lombard bishops at Piacenza 
and Pavia respectively, and a messenger, bearing a 
most offensive personal letter from Henry, was dis- 
patched with this reply to the pope. Gregory hesi- 
tated no longer: recognizing that the Christian Faith 
must be preserved and the flood of immorality 
stemmed at all costs, and seeing that the conflict was 
forced on him by the emperor’s schism and the viola- 
tion of his solemn promises, he excommunicated 
Henry and all his ecclesiastical supporters, and re- 
leased his subjects from their oath of allegiance in ac- 
cordance with the usual political procedure of the age. 
Henry’s position was now precarious. At first oe 
was encouraged by his creatures to resist, but his 
friends, including his abettors among the episcopate, 
began to abandon him, and the Saxons revolted once 
more, demanding a new king. At a meeting of the 
German lords, spiritual and temporal, held at Tribur 
in October, 1076, the election of a new emperor was 
canvassed,, On learning through the papal legate of 
Gregory’s desire that the crown should be reserved for 
Henry if possible, the assembly contented itself with 
calling on the emperor to abstain. for the time being 
from all administration of public affairs and avoid the 
company of those who had been excommunicated, but 
declared his crown forfeited if he were not reconciled 
with the pope within a year. It was further agreed to 
inyite Gregory to a council at Augsburg in the follow- 
ing February, at which Henry was summoned to pre- 
sent himself. Abandoned by his own partisans and 
fearing for his throne, Henry fled secretly with his 
wife and child and a single servant to Gregory to ten- 
der his submission. He crossed the Alps in the depth 
of one of the severest winters on record. On reaching 
Italy, the Italians flocked around him promising aid 
and assistance in his quarrel with the pope, but Henry 
spurned their offers. Gregory was already on his way 
to Augsburg, and, fearing treachery, retired to the 
castle of Canossa. Thither Henry followed him, but 
the pontiff, mindful of his former faithlessness, treated 
him with extreme severity. Stript of his royal robes, 
and clad as a penitent, Henry had to come barefooted 
mid ice and snow, and crave for admission to the pres- 
ence of the pope. All day he remained at the door of 
the citadel, fasting and exposed to the inclemency of 
the wintry weather, but was refused admission. A 
second and a third day he thus humiliated and disci- 
plined himself, and finally on 28 January, 1077, he 
was received by the pare and absolved from censure, 
but only on condition that he would appear at the 
proposed council and submit himself to its decision. 
Henry then returned to Germany, but his severe 
lesson failed to effect any radical improvement in his 
conduct. Disgusted by his inconsistencies and dis- 
honesty, the German princes on 15 March, 1077, 
elected Rudolph of Swabia to succeed him. Gregory 
wished to remain neutral, and even strove to effect a 
compromise between the opposing parties. Both, 
however, were dissatisfied, and prevented the pro- 
posed council from being held. Henry’s conduct 
towards the pope was meanwhile characterized by the 
greatest duplicity, and, when he went so far as to 
threaten to set up an antipope, Gregory renewed in 
1080 the sentence of excommunication against him. 
At Brixen in June, 1080, the king and his feudatory 
bishops, supported by the Lombards, carried their 
threat into effect, and selected Guibert, the excom- 
municated simoniacal Archbishop of Ravenna, as 
pope under the title of Clement III. Rudolph of Swa- 
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bia having fallen mortally wounded at the battle of 
Merseburg in 1080, Henry could concentrate all his 
forces against Gregory. In 1081 he marched on 
Rome, but failed to force his way into the city, which 
he finally accomplished only in 1084. Gregory there- 
upon retired into the castle of Sant’ Angelo, and re- 
fused to entertain Henry’s overtures, although the 
latter promised to hand over Guibert as a prisoner, if 
the sovereign pontiff would only consent to crown him 
emperor. Gregory, however, insisted as a necessary 
preliminary that Henry should appear before a coun- 
cil and do penance. ‘The emperor, while pretending 
to submit to these terms, tried hard to prevent the 
meeting of the bishops. A small number however as- 
sembled, and, in accordance with their wishes, Greg- 
ory again excommunicated Henry. The latter on re- 
ceipt of this news again entered Rome on 21 March, 
1084. Guibert was consecrated pope, and then 
crowned Henry emperor. However, Robert Guis- 
eard, Duke of Normandy, with whom Gregory had 
formed an alliance, was already marching on the city, 
and Henry, learning of his advance, fled towards Citta 
Castellana. The pontiff was liberated, but, the peo- 
ple becoming incensed by the excesses of his Norman 
allies, he was’ compelled to leave Rome. Disap- 
pointed and sorrowing he withdrew to Monte Cassino, 
and later to the castle of Salerno by the sea, where he 
died in the following year. Three days before his 
death he withdrew all the censures of excommunica- 
tion that he had pronounced, except those against the 
two chief offenders—Henry and Guibert. His last 
words were: ‘‘I have loved justice and hated iniquity, 
therefore I die in exile.””’ His body was interred in 
the church of Saint Matthew at Salerno. He was 
beatified by Gregory XIII in 1584, and canonized in 
1728 by Benedict XIII. His writings treat mainly of 
the principles and practice of Church government. 
They may be found under the title ‘‘Gregorii VII 
registri sive epistolarum libri” in Mansi, ‘‘Sacrorum 
Conciliorum nova et amplissima collectio” (Florence, 
1759) and “‘S. Gregorii VII epistole et diplomata” by 
Horoy (Paris, 1877). 
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THOMAS OESTREICH. 


Gregory VIII, Porr (AvBerro pr Morra); b. 
about the beginning of the twelfth century, at Bene- 
vento; elected at Ferrara, 21 Oct., 1187; d. at Pisa, 
17 Dee., 1187, after a pontificate of one month and 
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twenty-seven days. The year 1187 witnessed the 
almost complete obliteration of Christianity in Pales- 
tine. On 4 July, Saladin won the decisive victory of 
Hittin, near Tate Tiberias; on 3 October, the terrible 
sultan was master of Jerusalem. The news of the fall 
of the Holy City struck Europe like a thunderbolt. 
Urban III is said to have died of a broken heart (20 
Oct.). The following day the cardinals elected the 
chancellor, Cardinal Alberto. He was a Beneventan of 
noble family; had received a good education; at an 
early age became a monk, some say a Cistercian, some 
a Benedictine of Monte Cassino. . He was created car- 
dinal-deacon in 1155, by Adrian IV, and in 1158 
cardinal-priest with the title of San Lorenzo in Lucina. 
Alexander ITI, in 1172, made him his chancellor. It is 
interesting to notice that he was the last cardinal who 
used that title until it was revived in our own day by 
Pius X, succeeding chancellors of the Holy See, for 
some reason not satisfactorily explained, calling them- 
selves vice-chancellors. Cardinal Alberto was one of 
the two legates despatched to England by Alexander 
III to investigate the murder of St. Thomas 4 Becket. 
He also, in the pope’s name, placed the royal crown on 
Alfonse I of Portugal. He was universally beloved 
for the mildness and gentleness of his disposition; and 
was no sooner seated on the pontifical throne than he 
confirmed the popular estimate of his character by 
making overtures to Barbarossa for a reconciliation 
with the Church. Since the dominant policy of his 
pontificate must be a crusade for the recovery of the 
Holy Sepulchre, he issued circular letters to all the 
faithful, enjoining prayers and fasts; and as peace be- 
tween the rival seaports of Pisa and Genoa was an 
essential condition to the transportation of troops and 
supplies, he repaired to the former city, where he was 
overtaken by death. He was buried in the cathedral 
of Pisa with all possible honours, and was succeeded 
by Clement ITI. 
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Grecory VIII, Antrporn, was Mauritius Bur- 
dinus (Bordinho, Bourdin), who was placed upon 
the papal chair by Emperor Henry V, 8 March, 
1118. Bourdin was a Frenchman, born probably 
at Limoges. He received a good education at 
Cluny, and followed his fellow-Benedictine, Bernard, 
Archbishop of Toledo and Primate of Spain, be- 

ond the Pyrenees. At a time when Cluny stood for 
earning and reform, his advancement was assured. 
In 1098, he was made Bishop of Coimbra (Gams); in 
1111, he was raised to the Metropolitan See of Braga. 
Three years later, in consequence of a quarrel with the 
primate, he was suspended by Paschal II. Coming 
later to Rome, he so ingratiated himself with the pon- 
tiff, who was also a Cluniac, that he was retained at 
court and employed on weighty affairs. In 1117, 
when Henry came to Rome to force his terms upon the 
pope, Paschal, safe in Benevento, sent Bourdin with 
some cardinals to negotiate with the emperor. This 
mission proved to be the downfall of Bourdin. Se- 
duced from his Gregorian principles, he openly es- 
poused the cause of Henry, and, to emphasize his 
apostasy, placed the crown upon the emperor on 
Easter Day. He was promptly excommunicated; 
but was marked out for the supreme dignity by his 
new associates. A few months later, when Henry, 
learning of Paschal’s death, hastened to Rome, sur- 
rounded by jurists, only to find that he had been 
outwitted by the vigilance of the cardinals, failing to 
capture Gelasius, he declared the latter’s election null, 
and, after a discourse by the learned Irnerius of Bo- 
logna on imperial rights, induced a bribed assembly of 
Romans to proclaim Bourdin pope, who with uncon- 
scious irony took the name of Gregory. The honours 
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of the papacy turned to ashes in his hands. Re- 
peatedly excommunicated and finally delivered as a 
prisoner into the hands of Callistus II, he was 
detained in several monasteries until his death about 
1137. Thus ended the career of a prelate “whom”, 
says William of Malmesbury (Gesta Regum Angl., V, 
434), “everyone would have been obliged to venerate 
and all but adore on account of his prodigious indus- 
try, had he not preferred to seek glory by so notorious 
a crime”. One of the canons of the Ninth General 
Council, 1123, declares all ordinations made by him 
after his condemnation, or by any bishop by him con- 
secrated, to be irrite. 
Jarrh, Regesta RR. PP., 2d ed., I, 821-22; II, 715. 
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Gregory IX (Ucottno, Count of Segni), Porn; b. 
about 1145, at Anagni in the Campagna; d. 22 Au- 
gust, 1241, at Rome. He received his education at 
the Universities of Paris and Bologna. After the 
accession of Innocent III to the papal throne, Ugo- 
lino, who was a nephew of Innocent III, was succes- 
sively appointed papal chaplain, Archpriest of St. 
Peter’s, and Cardinal-Deacon of Sant’ Eustachio in 
1198. In May, 1206, he succeeded Octavian as Car- 
dinal-Bishop of Ostia and Velletri. A year later he and 
Cardinal Brancaleone were sent as papal legates to Ger- 
many to mediate between Philip of Swabia and Otto 
of Brunswick, both of whom laid claim to the German 
throne subsequent to the death of Henry VI. By 
order of the pope the legates freed Philip from the ban 
which he had incurred under Pope Celestine III on 
account of invading the Pontifical States. Though 
the legates were unable to induce Otto of Brunswick 
to give up his claims to the throne, they succeeded in 
effecting a truce between the two claimants and re- 
turned to Rome in 1208 to treat with the pope con- 
cerning their future procedure. On their way back to 
Germany early in June, 1208, they were apprised at 
Verona that Philip had been murdered, and again 
returned to Rome. Early in January, 1209, they 
again proceeded to Germany with instructions to in- 
duce the princes to acknowledge Otto of Brunswick as 
king. They were successful in their mission and re- 
turned to Rome in June of the same year. After the 
death of Pope Innocent III, 16 July, 1216, Ugolino 
was instrumental in the election of Pope Honorius IIT 
on 18 July. In order to hasten the choice the College 
of Cardinals had agreed to an election by compromise 
and empowered Cardinals Ugolino and Guido of Pre- 
neste to appoint the new pope. 

In January, 1217, Honorius III made Ugolino pleni- 
potentiary legate for Lombardy and Tuscia, and 
entrusted him with preaching the crusade in those ter- 
ritories. Inthiscapacity he becamea successful media- 
_ tor between Pisa and Genoa, in 1217, between Milan 

and Cremona in 1218, and between Bologna and Pis- 
toia in 1219. At the coronation of Frederick II in 
Rome, 22 November, 1220, the emperor took the cross 
from Ugolino and made the vow to embark for the 
Holy Land in August, 1221. On 14 March, 1221, 
Pope Honorius commissioned Ugolino to preach the 
crusade also in Central and Upper Italy. After the 
death of Pope Honorius III (18 March, 1227), the 
cardinals again agreed upon an election by compromise 
and empowered three of their number, among whom 
were Ugolino and Conrad of Urach, to elect the new 
pope. At first Conrad of Urach was elected, but he 
refused the tiara lest it might appear that he had 
elected himself. Hereupon the cardinals unani- 
mously elected Ugolino on 19 March, 1227, and he re- 
luctantly accepted the high honour, taking the name of 
Gregory IX. Though he was already far advanced in 
age (being more than eighty years old), he was still full 
of energy. 

The important diplomatic positions which Gregory 
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IX had held before he became pope had acquainted 
him thoroughly with the political situation of Europe, 
and especially with the guileful and dishonest tactics 
of Emperor Frederick II. Three days after his in- 
stallation he sternly ordered the emperor at last to 
fulfil his long delayed vow to embark for the Holy 
Land. Apparently obedient to the papal mandate, 
Frederick II set sail from Brindisi on 8 September, 
1227, but returned three days later under the plea that 
the Landgrave of Thuringia, who was accompanying 
him, was on the point of death, and that he himself 
was seriously ill. Gregory IX, knowing that Fred- 
erick II had on eight or nine previous occasions post- 
poned his departure for the East, distrusted the em- 
peror’s sincerity, and on 29 September, 1227, placed 
him under the ban of the Chanehs He tried to justify 
his severe measures towards the emperor in a Brief to 
the Christian princes, while, on the other hand, the 
emperor addressed a manifesto to the princes in which 
he condemns the action of the pope in very bitter 
terms. The imperial manifesto was read publicly on 
the steps of the Capitol in Rome, whereupon the im- 
perial party in Rome, under the leadership of the 
Frangipani, stirred up an insurrection, so that when 
the pore published the emperor’s excommunication in 
the basilica of St. Peter, 23 March, 1228, he was openly 
insulted and threatened by a Ghibelline mob, and fled 
first to Viterbo, and then to Perugia. 

In order to prove to the Christian world that the 
pope was too hasty in placing him under the ban, the 
ba ade resolved to proceed to the Holy Land and 
embarked from Brindisi with a small army on 28 June, 
1228, having previously asked the blessing of Gregory 
IX upon his enterprise. The pope, however, denying 
that an excommunicated emperor had a right to un- 
dertake a holy war, not only refused his blessing, but 
put him under the ban a second time and released the 
crusaders from their oath of allegiance to him. While 
in the Holy Land the emperor, seeing that he could 
accomplish nothing as long as he was under the ban, 
changed his tactics towards the pope. - He now ac- 
knowledged the justice of his excommunication and 
began to take steps towards a reconciliation. Greg- 
ory IX distrusted the advances of the emperor, espe- 
cially since Rainald, the imperial Governor of Spoleto, 
had invaded the Pontifical States during the emper- 
or’s absence. But the papal anathema did not have 
the effect which Gregory IX had hoped for. In Ger- 
many only one bishop, Berthold of Strasburg, pub- 
lished the Bull of excommunication, and nearly all the 
princes and bishops remained faithful to the emperor. 
Cardinal Otto of San Nicolé, whom Gregory IX had 
sent to Germany to publish the emperor’s excommuni- 
cation, was entirely unsuccessful, essinae Frederick’s 
son Henry, his representative in Germany, forbade the 
bishops and abbots to appear at the synods which the 
cardinal attempted to convene. Equally futile were 
Gregory’s efforts to put Duke Otto of Brunswick on 
the German throne. In June, 1229, Frederick II re- 
turned from the Holy Land, routed the papal army 
which Gregory IX had sent to invade Sicily, and made 
new overtures of peace to the pope. Gregory IX, 
who had been a fugitive at Perugia since 1228, re- 
turned to Rome in February, 1230, upon the urgent 
request of the Romans, who connected an overwhelm- 
ing flood of the Tiber with their harsh treatment of 
the pontiff. He now opened negotiations with Her- 
mann of Salza (q. v.), the Grand Master of the Teu- 
tonic Order, whom the emperor had sent as his repre- 
sentative. On 20 July, 1230, a treaty was concluded 
at San Germano between the pope and the emperor, 
by force of which that part of the Pontifical States 
which was occupied by imperial troops and the papal 
possessions in Sicily were restored to the pope. After 
the ban was removed from the Eruption as Cardinals 
John of Sabina and Thomas of Capua in the imperial 
camp near Ceperano on 28 August, 1230, pope and 
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emperor met at Anagni and completed their reconcili- 
ation during the first three days of September. 

The peace concluded between the pope and the em- 
peror was, however, to be only temporary. The pa- 
pacy as conceived by Gregory IX and the empire as 
conceived by Frederick IT could not exist together in 
peace. The emperoraimed at supreme temporal power 
with which the pope should have no right to interfere. 
At least in Italy he attempted to establish a rule of 
absolutism by suppressing all municipal liberty and 
holding the cities in subjection by a revived sort of 
feudalism. The pope, on the other hand, citing the 
example of Constantine,who exchanged Rome for Con- 
stantinople in deference to the pope, thought that the 
Ee should be the supreme ruler in Italy and by 

orce of his spiritual authority over the whole Chris- 
tian world the papacy should in all things hold the su- 
ey over the empire. Fora time the emperor as- 
sisted the pope in suppressing a few minor revolts in 
the Pontifical States, as was stipulated, in the condi- 
tions of peace. Soon, however, he began again to dis- 
turb the peace by impeding the liberty of the Church 
in Sicily and by making war upon Lombardy. The 
freedom of the Lombard cities was a strong and neces- 
sary bulwark for the safety of the Pontifical States and 
it was only natural that the pope should use all his in- 
fluence to protect these cities against the imperial de- 
signs. As arbiter between the emperor and the Lom- 
bard cities the pope had a few times decided in favour 
of the latter. The emperor, therefore, no longer de- 
sired the services of the pope as mediator and began 
open hostilities against the Lombard League. He 
pee a signal victory at Cortenuova on 27 Novem- 
er, 1237. To save Lombardy from the despotic rule 
of the emperor and to protect the Pontifical States, 
the pope entered into an alliance with the Tuscans, Um- 
brians, and Lombards to impede the imperial prog- 
ress. The continuous victoriés of the emperor 
spurred his pride to further action. He declared his 
intention to unite with the empire not only Lombardy 
and Tuscany, but also the Patrimony of St. Peter and 
practically the whole of Italy. On 20 March, 1239, 
the pope again excommunicated the emperor and an- 
other disastrous struggle between the papacy and the 
empire ensued. Henceforth the pope was convinced 
that as long as Frederick was emperor there was no 
possibility of peace between the papacy and the em- 
pire, and he left nothing undone to bring about his de- 
lee He ordered a crusade to be preached against 
im in Germany, instructed his German legate Albert 
of Behaim, the Archdeacon of Passau, to urge the 
election of a new king upon the princes, and to place 
under the ban all those that continued to side with the 
excommunicated emperor. Despite papal anathemas 
many bishops and princes remained loyal to the em- 
peror who, encouraged by his large following, decided 
to humiliate the pope by making himself master of the 
Pontifical States. In this great distress the pope 
ordered all bishops to assemble in Rome for a general 
council at Easter (31 March), 1241. But the em- 
ror hee the meeting of the council by forbid- 
ing the bishops to travel to Rome and by capturing 
all those that undertook the journey despite his pro- 
hibition. He himself marched towards Rome with an 
army and lay encamped near the city, when Gregory 
IX suddenly died at the age of almost one hundred 
ears. 
e The mendicant orders which began to shed great 
lustre over the Christian Church in the first half of the 
thirteenth century found a devoted friend and liberal 
patron in Gregory IX. In them he saw an excellent 
means for counteracting by voluntary poverty the 
love of luxury and splendour which was possessing 
many ecclesiastics; a powerful weapon for suppressing 
heresy within the Church; and an army of brave sol- 
diers of Christ who were ready to preach His Gospel to 
the pagans even at the risk of their life. When still 
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Cardinal-Bishop of Ostia, Gregory [X would often don 
the dress of St. Francis, walk about barefoot with the 
saint and his disciples, and talk of holy things. Saint 
Francis loved him as his father and in a prophetic 
spirit addressed him at times as “the bishop of the 
whole world and the father of all nations”. Upon the 
special request of Saint Francis, Pope Honorius III 
appointed him protector of the order in 1220. He 
was also a devoted friend of St. Dominic and pro- 
moted the interests of his order in many ways. At 
the death of St. Dominic he held the funeral services 
and buried the saint at Bolognain1221. St.Clareand 
her order stood likewise under the protection of Greg- 
ory IX, as is attested by the convents he founded for 
the order in Rome, Lombardy, and Tuscia. However, 
despite his great liberality towards the rising men- 
dicant. orders he did not neglect the older ones. On 28 
June, 1227, he approved the old privileges of the Ca- 
maldolese, in the same year he introduced the Pre- 
monstratensians into Livonia and Courland, and on 6 
April, 1229, he gave new statutes to the Carmelites. 
He financially and otherwise assisted the Cistercians 
and the Teutonic Order in the Christianization of 
Prussia and the neighbouring countries of the North. 
On 17 January, 1235, he approved the Order of Our 
Lady of Mercy for the redemption of captives. With 
the help of the religious orders he planned the conver- 
sion of Asia and Africa and sent missionaries out of 
their ranks to Tunis, Morocco, and other places, 
where not a few suffered martyrdom. He also did 
much to alleviate the hard lot of the Christians in the 
Holy Land, and would have done still more, if his 
plans to recover the Holy Land for the Christians had 
not been frustrated by the indifference of Frederick II. 
The calendar of saints was enriched with some of the 
most popular names by Gregory IX. On 16 July, 
1228, he canonized St. Francis at Assisi, and on the 
next day he laid the cornerstone of the church and 
monastery which were erected in honour of the saint. 
He took part in the composition of the Office of St. 
Francis and also wrote some hymns in his honour. It 
was also at his command that Thomas of Celano wrote 
a biography of the saint (latest and best edition by 
d’Alencon, Rome, 1906). _ On 30 May, 1232, he can- 
onized St. Anthony of Padua, at Spoleto; on 10 June, 
1233, St. Virgil, Bishop of Salzburg and Apostle of 
Carinthia; on 8 July, 1234, St. Dominic, at Rieti; and 
on 27 May, 1235, St. Elizabeth of Thuringia, at Peru- 
ia. 
Gregory IX was very severe towards heretics, who 
in those times were universally looked upon as traitors 
and punished accordingly. Upon the a, oe of King 
Louis IX of France he sent Cardinal Romanus as 
legate to assist the king in his crusade against the Al- 
bigenses. At the synod which the papal legate con- 
vened at Toulouse in November, 1229, it was decreed 
that all heretics and their abettors should be delivered 
to the nobles and magistrates for their due punish- 
ment, which, in case of obstinacy, was usually death. 
When in 1224 Frederick II ordered that heretics in 
Lombardy should be burnt at the stake, Gregory IX, 
who was then papal legate for Lombardy, approved 
and published the imperial law. During his enforced 
absence from Rome (1228-1231) the heretics re- 
mained unmolested and became very numerous in the 
city. In February, 1231, therefore, the pope enacted 
a law for Rome that heretics condemned by an eccle- 
siastical court should be delivered to the secular power 
to receive their “due punishment’’. This “due pun- 
ishment’’ was death by fire for the obstinate and im- 
prisonment for life for the penitent. In pursuance of 
this law a number of Patarini were arrested in Rome in 
1231, the obstinate were burnt at the stake, the others 
were imprisoned in the Benedictine monasteries of 
Monte Cassino and Cava (Ryccardus de 8. Germano, 
ad annum 1231, in Mon. Germ. 88., XIX, 363). It 
must not be thought, however, that Gregory IX 
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dealt more severely with heretics than other rulers did. 
Death by fire was the common punishment for here- 
tics and traitors in those times. Up to the time of 
Gregory IX the duty of searching out heretics be- 
longed to the bishops in their respective dioceses. 
The so-called Monastic Inquisition was established by 
Gregory IX, who in his Bulls of 13, 20, and 22 April, 
1233, appointed the Dominicans as the official inquisi- 
tors for all dioceses of France (Ripoll and Bremond, 
“Bullarium Ordinis Fratrum Predicatorum’’, Rome, 
1729, I, 47). 

For a time Gregory IX lived in hope that he might 
effect a reunion of the Latin and Greek Churches. 
Germanos, Patriarch of Constantinople, after a con- 
versation on the religious differences between the 
Greeks and the Latins, which he had with some 
Franciscans at Nice, in 1232, addressed a letter to 
Gregory IX, in which he acknowledged the papal 
primacy, but complained of the persecution of the 
Greeks by the Latins. Gregory IX sent him a cordial 
answer and commissioned four learned monks (two 
Franciscans and two Dominicans) to treat with the 
patriarch concerning the reunion. The papal mes- 
sengers were kindly received both by the Emperor 
Vatatzes and by Germanos, but the patriarch said that 
he could make no concessions on matters of faith 
without the consent of the Patriarchs of Jerusalem, 
Antioch, and Alexandria. A synod of the patriarchs 
was held at Nympha in Bithynia, to which the papal 
messengers were invited. But the Greeks stubbornly 
adhered to their doctrine concerning the procession of 
the Holy Ghost and asserted that the Latins could not 
validly consecrate unleavened bread. Thus Gregory 
IX failed, like many other popes before and after him, 
in his efforts to reunite the two Churches. In 1237 
the Patriarch of the Syrian Monophysites and many of 
his bishops and monks renounced their heresy and 
submitted to the pope (Raynaldus ad annum 1237, n. 
87 sq.), but their conversion was only temporary. 

During the thirteen years and four months of his 
pontificate he created about fourteen cardinals, many 
of whom were members of religious orders. The best 
known among them are Sinibald of Fiesco, a learned 
canonist, who afterwards ascended the papal throne 
as Innocent IV; Raynald of Segni, a nephew of Greg- 
ory IX, who succeeded Innocent IV as Alexander IV; 
Otto of Montferrat, who spent over three years (1237— 
1240) as papal legate in England; Jacob of Vitry, an 
author, confessor of Bl. Mary of Oignies, whose life he 
wrote (Acta SS., June, IV, 636-66); St. Francis Non- 
natus; and the learned and pious Englishman, Robert 
of Somercote, who, it is said, would have succeeded 
Gregory IX on the papal throne had he not died dur- 
ing the conclave (26 Sept., 1241). Gregory IX was 
also a man of learning, which he encouraged in various 
ways. He bestowed many privileges upon the Uni- 
versity of Paris, his Alma Mater, but also watched 
carefully over its professors, whom he warned repeat- 
edly against the growing tendency of subjecting theol- 
ogy to philosophy by making the truth of the mysteries 
of faith dependent on philosophical proofs. He also 
possesses the great merit of having again made 
Aristotelianism the basis of scholastic philosophy, 
after the Physics of Aristotle had been prohibited in 
1210, and his Metaphysics in 1215. The prohibition 
of Aristotle was meant only for the perverted Latin 
translation of his works and their Averroistic com- 
mentaries. Gregory IX commissioned William of 
Auvergne and other learned men to purge the works of 
Aristotle of their errors and thus made them again 
accessible to students. Among the greatest achieve- 
ments of Gregory IX must be counted the collection of 
papal decretals, a work with which he entrusted Ray- 
mond of Pennaforte and which was completed in 1234 
(see Decrrrats). The numerous letters of Gregory 
IX were first collected and published by Pamelius 
(Antwerp, 1572). Rodenburg edited 485 letters of 
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Gregory IX, selected by Pertz from the papal registers 
of the thirteenth century, and published them in 
“Mon. Germ. Epist. Rom. Pontif.” (Berlin, 1883), I, 
261-728. Lucian Auvray began (Paris, 1890) to edit 
“Les Registres de Gregoire IX, recueil des bulles de ce 
pape, publiées ou analysées d’aprés les manuscrits 
originaux du Vatican’’, of which the eleventh fascicle 
appeared in 1908. 

A Life of Gregory IX, Vita Gregorit IX, was written by a con- 
temporary of Gregory IX, perhaps JoANNES DE FERENTINO. 
It was published by Muratori in Rerum Italicorum Scriptores 
(Milan, 1728), III, i, 577-588. Concerning it see Marx, Die 
Vita Gregorii IX quellenkritisch untersucht (Berlin, 1889). The 
two best modern references are: Baan, Storia di Gregorio 1X 
e det suot tempt, 3 vols. (Modena, 1872-3); Friren, Papst 
Gregor IX. (Freiburg, 1886); see also KornuEerR, Verhdltniss 
Friedrichs II zu den Pipsten seiner Zeit (Breslau, 1888); Hur- 
LARD-BREHOLLES, Historia diplomatica Frederici II, 12 vols. 
(Paris, 1852-61); Borumer-Ficker, Regesten des Kaiser- 
reiches (Innsbruck, 1879-81); WuinKELMANN, Acta imperit 
inedita sec. XIII et XIV, 2 vols. (Innsbruck, 1880-85); Paar, 
Breviarium Gestorum Pont. Rom. (Venice, 1730), III, 214—243. 
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Gregory X, Porn; b. 1210; d. 10 January, 1276. 
The death of Pope Clement IV (29 November, 1268) 
left the Holy See vacant for almost three years. ‘The 
cardinals assembled at Viterbo were divided into two 
camps, the one French and the other Italian. Neither 
of these parties could poll the two-thirds majority 
vote, nor was either willing to give way to the other 
for the election of a candidate to the papacy. In the 
summer of 1270 the head and burgesses of the town 
of Viterbo, hoping to force a vote, resorted to the. ex- 
pedient of confining the cardinals within the episcopal 
palace, where even their daily allowance of food was 
later on curtailed. A compromise was finally arrived 
at through the combined efforts of the French and 
Sicilian kings. The Sacred College, which then con- 
sisted of fifteen cardinals, designated six of their body 
to agree upon and to cast a final vote in the matter. 
These six delegates met, and on 1 September, 1271, 
united their ballots in choice of Teobaldo Visconti, 
archdeacon of Liége, who, however, was not a cardinal 
himself, nor even a priest. The new pontiff was a 
native of Piacenza and had been at one time inthe 
service of Cardinal Jacopo of Palestrina, had become 
archdeacon of Liége, and accompanied Cardinal Otto- 
boni on his mission to England, and at the time of his 
election happened to be in Ptolemais (Acre), with 
Prince Edward of England, on a pilgrimage. to the 
Holy Land. Receiving a summons from the cardinals 
to return immediately, he began his homeward jour- 
ney on 19 November, 1271, and arrived at Viterbo on 
12 February, 1272. He declared his acceptance of 
the dignity and took the name of Gregory On 13 
March he made his entry into Rome, where on the 
nineteenth of the same month he was ordained to the 
priesthood. His consecration as pope took place on 
27 March. He plunged at once with all his energies 
into the task of solving the weighty problems which 
then required his attention: the restoration of peace 
between Christian nations and princes, the settlement 
of affairs in the German empire, the amendment of the 
mode of life among clergy and people, the union of the 
Greek Church with Rome, the deliverance of Jerusalem 
and of the Holy Land. As early as the fourth da: 
after his coronation he summoned a general council, 
which was to open at Lyons on 1 May, 1274 (see 
Lyons, Councris. oF). In Italy the pope sought to 
make peace between the Guelphs and Ghibellines, 
whose factional war raged chiefly in Tuscany and 
Lombardy. Against the city of Florence, the bur- 
gesses of which resisted these efforts to bring about a 
reconciliation, he issued a decree of excommunication. 

After the death of Richard of Cornwall (1272) 
Gregory advised the German princes to select a new 
sovereign and refused the demand of Alfonso of Cas- 
tile, rival of Richard, for recognition as emperor. 
Rudolf of Hapsburg having been elected on 29 Sep- 
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tember, 1273, Gregory X immediately recognized him 
and invited him to Rome to receive the imperial 
crown. The pope and the emperor met at Lausanne 
in October of 1273. Gregory was then returning from 
the Council of Lyons. Rudolf took here the cus- 
tomary oaths for the defence of the Roman Church, 
took the cross, and postponed until the following year 
his journey to Rome. The pope obtained from Al- 
fonso of Castile the renunciation of his claims to the 
German crown. 

From the very beginning of his pontificate Grego 
sought to promote the interests of the Holy Land. 
Large sums were collected in France and England for 
this crusade. A resolution adopted at the Council of 
Lyons, which opened on 7 May, 1274, provided that 
one-tenth of all benefices accruing to all churches in 
the course of six years should be set aside for the bene- 
fit of the Holy Land, the object being to secure the 
means of carrying on the holy war. This tithe was 
successfully raised, and preparations were at once 
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Rudolf von Habsburg in ihren gegenseitigen Beziehungen (Frei- 
burg im Br., 1891); Waxrer, Die Politik der Kurie unter Gregor 
X. (Berlin, 1894); Orro, Die Beziehungen Rudolfs von Habsburg 
zu Papst Gregor X. (Innsbruck, 1895); von Hirscu-GerEuTH, 
Studien zur Geschichte der Kreuzziige, 1: Die Kreuzzugpolitik 
Gregors X. (Munich, 1896); PicHiER, Geschichte der kirchlichen 
Trennung zwischen Orient und Occident, I (Munich, 1864), 342 
sq.; DrAsexen, Der Kircheneinigungsversuch des Kaisers Michael 
VIII. Paleologus in Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftl. Theol. (1891), 
XXXIV, 325 sq.; Herevz, Konziliengeschichte, VI, 119 sq. 
Kirscu. 


Gregory XI (Pimrre RocER pe Beaurort), Porr; 
b. in 1331, at the castle of Maumont in the Diocese of 
Limoges; d. 27 March, 1378, at Rome. He was a 
nephew of Pope Clement VI, who heaped numerous 
benefices upon him and finally created him cardinal 
deacon in 1348, when he was only eighteen years of 
age. As cardinal he attended the University of 
Perugia, became a skilled canonist and theologian, and 
gained the esteem of all by his humility and purity of 
heart. After the death of Urban V, the cardinals 
unanimously elected him pope at Avignon, on 30 De- 
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made in France and England for the expedition, 
which unfortunately was not carried out. The am- 
bassadors of the Grecian emperor, having arrived in 
Lyons on 24 June, swore, at the fourth sitting of the 
council (July 6) that the emperor had renounced the 
schism, and had returned to the allegiance due the 
Holy See. But this union, entered into by Michael 
Palzologus for purely political reasons, was in no 
sense destined toendure. At the close of this council, 
over which Gregory had presided in person, he trav- 
elled by way of Lausanne, Milan, and Florence as far 
as Arezzo, where he died on 10 January, 1276. Though 
his pontificate proved so short, the results which he 
achieved were of far-reaching consequence, and he 
succeeded in maintaining unimpaired peace and har- 
mony. On account of his unusual virtues he is re- 
vered as a saint in Rome and in a number of dioceses 
(Arezzo, Piacenza, Lausanne), his feast being 16 Feb- 
ruary. 
Gutraup, Les Registres de Grégoire X. Recueil des bulles de ce 
Pape in eee des Ecoles frangaises de Rome et d’ Athénes 
Paris, 1892—); Porruast, Regesta Romanorum Pontificum, II 
Berlin, 1875), 1651 sq.; Vite Gregoriit X, ed. MuRarori in 
erum Italicarum Scriptores, III, i, 597 sq., 599 sq.; III, ii, 424 
8q.; Bibliotheca hagiographica latina, I (Brussels, 1898-99), 545 
sq.; Bonuccr, Istoria del pontefice Gregorio X (Rome, 1711); 
Piacenza, Compendio della storia del b. Gregorio X papa (Pia- 
cenza, 1876); Losertu, Akten iiber die Wahl Gregors X. in 
Neues Archiv (1895), X XI, 309 sq.; ZisTERER, Gregor X. und 


cember, 1370. He chose the name of Gregory XI, had 
himself ordained priest on 4 January, 1371, and was 
crowned pope on the following day. Immediately 
upon his accession he attempted to reconcile the Kings 
of France and England, but failed. He succeeded, 
however, in pacifying Castile, Aragon, Navarre, Sicily, 
and Naples. He also made efforts towards the re- 
union of the Greek and Latin Churches, the undertak- 
ing of a crusade, and the reform of the clergy. Soon, 
however, he had to give his entire attention to the 
turbulent affairs of Italy. Duke Bernabo Visconti of 
Milan, an inveterate enemy of the papacy, had in 1371 
made himself master of Reggio and other places that 
were feudatory to the Holy See. When all other 
means to bring him to terms had failed, Gregory XI 
placed him under the ban. Bernabé compelled the 
legates that brought him the Bull of excommunication 
to eat the parchment on which his excommunication 
was written, and heaped many other insults upon 
them. Hereupon Gregory XI declared war upon him 
in 1372. Success was at first on the side of Bernabé, 
but when Gregory XI obtained the support of the 
emperor, the Queen of Naples, the King of Hungary, 
and bought into his service the English condottiere 
John Hawkwood, Bernabé sued for peace. By bribing 
some of the papal councillors he obtained a favourable 
truce on 6 June, 1374. 
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Like the preceding popes of Avignon, Gregory XI 
made the fatal mistake of appointing Frenchmen, who 
did not understand the Italians and whom the Ital- 
ians hated, as legates and governors of the ecclesias- 
tical provinces in Italy. The Florentines, moreover, 
feared that a strengthening of the papal power in Italy 
would impair their own prestige in Central Italy and 
allied themselves with Bernabé in July, 1375. Both 
Bernabd and the Florentines did their utmost to stir 
up an insurrection in the pontifical territory among 
all those that were dissatisfied with the papal legates 
in Italy. They were so successful that within a short 
time the entire Patrimony of St. Peter was up in arms 
against the pope. Highly incensed at the seditious 
proceedings of the Florentines, Gregory XI imposed 
an extremely severe punishment upon them. He put 
Florence under interdict, excommunicated its inhabit- 
ants, and outlawed them and their possessions. The 
financial loss which the Florentines sustained thereby 
was inestimable. They sent St. Catherine of Siena to 
intercede for them with Gregory XI, but frustrated 
her efforts by continuing their hostilities against the 
pope. In the midst of these disturbances Gregory XI, 
yielding to the urgent prayers of St. Catherine, decided 
to remove the papal see to Rome, despite the protests 
of the French King and the majority of the cardinals. 
He left Avignon on 13 September, 1376, boarded the 
ship at Marseilles on 2 October, and came by way of 
Genoa to Corneto on 6 December. Here he remained 
until arrangements were made in Rome concerning its 
future government. On 13 January, 1377, he left 
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Corneto, landed at Ostia on the following day, and 
sailed up the Tiber to the monastery of San Paolo, 
from where he solemnly made his entrance into Rome 
on 17 January. But his return to Rome did not put 
an end to the hostilities. The notorious massacre of 
Cesena, which was ordered by Cardinal Robert of 
Geneva (afterwards Antipope Clement VII), embit- 
tered the Italians still more against the pope. The 
continuous riots in Rome induced Gregory XI to re- 
move to Anagni towards the end of May, 1377. . He 
gradually quelled the commotion and returned to 
Rome on 7 Nov., 1377, where he died while a congress 
of peace was in process at Sarzano. Gregory XI was 
the last pope of French nationality. He was learned 
and pious, though not free from nepotism. In 1374 
he approved the Order of the Spanish Hermits of St. 
Jerome, and on.22 May, 1377, he issued five Bulls in 
which the errors of Wyclif were condemned. He was 
so disgusted with. the conditions at Rome that only 
death prevented him from returning to Avignon. The 
Great Schism began after his death. 

Batuzn, Vite Paparum Avenion. (Paris, 1693), 452-486, 
1059-1234; Gumrarpi, La guerra det Fiorentinit con Papa 
Gregorio XI, detta la guerra degli Otto Santi (Florence, 1868); 
Scuouz, Die Riickkehr Gregors XI. von Avignon nach Rom. 
(Hirschberg, 1884); Kirscu, Die Riickkehr der Paipste Urban 
V. und Gregor XI. (Paderborn, 1898); Pastor, Gesch. der Pipste 
seit dem Ausgang des Mittelalters, 4th ed. (Freiburg, 1901), 
101-114, tr., ANrRoBUs (London, 1891), I, 100-116; Tomasetu, 
Die Register und Secretiire Urbans V. und Gregors XI. in Mittheil- 
ungen des Instituts oesterr. Geschichtsforsch. (1898), XIX, 417- 
470; Drann, The History of St. Catherine of Siena, 3rd ed. 
(New York, 1899), passim. : 
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